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HERE are few more accommodating 

plants for the ordinary herbaceous border 

and rock garden than the different 

species and varieties of the Erigeron family. 

- They are all absolutely hardy, flower pro- 

fusely over a long period, and thrive in any 

good garden soil. Most of them are excellent 

for cutting.. Amongst the best which I have 
_ grown are the following :— 

ERIGERON SPECIOSUS et one time called 
- Stenactis). —This is an old garden favourite. 
The typical colour of the flowers is pale 
mauve. Several varieties of this have been 
brought out but they differ but slightly in 
shades of colour. ‘Their average height is 
about 24 feet. 

- ERiIGERON Quaxkeress.—This is a plant of 
_ hybrid origin and one of the finest perennials 
_we have. Its pale lavender-blue flowers are 
produced almost continuously from the end of 
June until November, and in mild autumns 
even later. After the first flush of bloom is 
over, about the beginning of August, the 
plants should be cut back slightly, and a 
- month later they will be-in flower again. 
= 2 feet. 
E. B. Lapuams.—This is another charming 
variety with pink flowers which are tinged 
with orange on first opening. Unfortunately 
it is not so free flowering as some, but well 
pvoeth growing for its exquisite colour. 
14 feet. 
_ _E. MerstHam Giory.—This is a compara- 
_ tive novelty and received an Award of Merit 
: in 1919. The flowers are semi- double, of a 
violet- blue shade, and the plant*is very free 
S Acwering. 13 feet, 

E. PHILADELPHICUS is quite indispensable in 
the flower border. It produces masses of 
3 small pink blossoms for weeks on end. It 
seeds eet freely with me, but is never a nuis- 
ance. 3 feet. 
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E. stricosus.—This is very similar to the 
above-mentioned, but its flowers are of a pale- 
bluish-lavender. It is a biennial here and 
is raised annually from seed sown as soon as 
ripe in August. 2 feet. ¢ 

E. MESA-GRANDIS.—This is quite distinct 
from most other members of the family. It 
has large flowers of a deep mauve and well 
worth growing. 2 feet. 


Erigeron E. B. Ladhams 
Excellent for cutting 
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The Bccren Family 


E. ENpDINA is a very effective variety. It 
grows as a neat bush covered with pure white 
flowers, which are very useful for cutting. 

E. Amos. Pererry.—This is of dwarf, 
prostrate habit, producing exceptionally large 
pale-mauve flowers. It is a continuous 
bloomer. 6 inches. 

E. mucronatus (syn. Vittadenia triloba).— 
This is a charming species for growing on 
retaining walls. It produces masses of small, 
Daisy-like flowers, changing from white to 
pink. Given a suitable position it soon estab- 
lishes itself, as it seeds freely. It requires per- 
fect drainage and does not thrive on the flat. 
For the rock garden the following three 
species are very suitable :— 

E. LEIOMERUS.—A tiny little lavender-blue 
Daisy, like a miniature Aster alpinus. It 
grows barely 2 inches high. 

E. GLiaucus, of spreading habit, with large 
mauve flowers.. About 6 inches. 

E. MULTIRADIATUS ROSEUS.—This is a dainty 
little plant with rosy-pink flowers and grows 
about 6 inches high. 

All the Erigerons appear to be lime lovers. 


L. Bricc-WITHER. 


OUR CALENDAR WRITERS 


HIS being the first issue in the New 

Year we have, in accordance with our 

custom, secured the services of new 
writers of calendars, and the following par- 
ticulars about them may be of interest to 
readers :— 


Mr. T. W. Briscoe 


For the last 10 years Mr. Briscoe, the 
writer of the calendar for southern gardens, 
has filled the position of head gardener to 
Mr. W. R. Lysaght, O.B.E., J.P., at Castle- 
ford, Chepstow, an estate ‘which possesses 
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very beautiful gardens. The rock garden is 
an extensive one and contains an unusually 
fine collection of alpines and flowering shrubs, 
especially Rock Roses and Sun Roses, 1.e., 
Cistuses and Helianthemums. »After having 
gained. experience in several gardens Mr. 
Biriscoe went to Kew, where eventually he 
became sub-foreman. On the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. W..Watson, the Curator at that 
time, he was appointed by Messrs. James 


Veitch and Sons to take charge of the 
hybridising department at their Langley 
Nursery. There Mr. Briscoe was instru- 


mental in raising many notable Orchids and 
other plants. Among the latter may be men- 
tioned those brilliant Primulas. Unique and 
Excelsior, both of which secured the Award 
of Merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society; another hybrid Primula flowered 
this summer being a cross between P. aniso- 
dora and-P. glycosmas. | Although these two 
species are closely allied, the progeny is an 
improvement in colour, size, and vigour. The 
first hybrid Rehmannia was raised by Mr. 
Briscoe from R. angulata and R. Henryi, the 
hybrid being named R. Briscoei, it receiving 
a Certificate of Appreciation from the R.H.S. 

Since he has been at Castleford Mr. Briscoe 
hhas raised several. hardy Primulas of more 
than usual merit, also a number of Nerines, 
one seedling having been named Mrs. W. R. 
Lysaght. It is across between N. Mrs. H. J. 


Elwes and'N. Lady Lawrence, and the hybrid 


is a beautiful shade of pink. During the war 
period Mr. Briscoe was drafted to India, where 
Kew men fill most of the chief positions in 
the horticultural. world. Through their in- 
strumentality he was able to visit many of 
the most interesting gardens in India. Mr. 
Briscoe is Hon. Secretary of the local Horti- 
cultural Society and is in request as a judge 
at flower shows. 


Mr. Charles Blair 


Our northern writer, Mr. C. Blair, is a 
breezy Scotsman and a very successful gar- 
dener at Preston House, Linlithgow. In re- 
sponse to our request he has furnished us 
with the following particulars of his garden- 
ing career :— 

I started in the profession when but 133 
years old, in an old-world garden near 
Dumfries, where I stayed for four years. I 
vafterwards, as journeyman and foreman, 
served in such well-known Scottish gardens 
as Newbyth, East Lothian, Mountquhanie, 
Dysart House, Fifeshire, and Blackwood 
House, Lanarkshire. My first charge as 
head gardener was with Colonel Malcolm, of 
Burnfoot, Dumfriesshire, where I had charge 
of two vineries that had been planted for 40 
years and which had, during part of that 
time, been sadly over-cropped and otherwise 
badly treated. I took them in hand, and at 
the end, of four years had so improved the 
produce that I was able to secure first prize 
at the Edinburgh autumn show for Black 
Hamburgh Grapes, beating seven other 
competitors. This finished my showing, 
however, as I was never at all keen on this 
.matter. The next seven years in service were 
spent at Binny House, Linlithgow. I took 
charge at Preston House in igor, and during 
that time have got together a fair collection of 
alpine and hardy herbaceous plants, while 
Roses have at all times been _ special 
favourites, and our collection is now both of 
fair size and well up to date as regards 
varieties. 

I dabble a good deal in raising new seed- 
lings, but only for my own amusement, never 
having ‘‘ broadcasted” any of my produc- 
tions. One or two bedding Violas that were 
quite good in their day were, raised here. 
Perhaps my greatest pleasure has been in the 
literary work I have been engaged in for over 
25 years. I have contributed at various times 
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to practically all the gardening journals. I 
was the author of a little book that had a 
successful “‘‘run’’., Some» 20 years -ago— 
‘‘ Leng’s Garden Book ’’—but jit is now, J 
think, out of print. I am very frequently 
chosen as judge at more or less important 
flower shows. I have also, on several occa- 
sions, been asked to prepare and read papers 
at meetings of horticultural societies, such as 
the Edinburgh Scottish Horticultural As- 


sociation and the Stirling and District Horti- 


cultural. Society. However, I have never 
been fond of ‘‘ romancing,” preferring to 
stick to facts, and as we say here in Scot- 
land, ‘‘ Truth wrangs nane,”’ we will leave it 
at that. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
The Wisley Rose award 7 


The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society has had under consideration the form 
of certificate to be given where Roses obtain 
the Wisley Rose Award of the First-class, 
and has decided that a painting of the Rose 
to which the award has been given shall be 
made upon a suitably inscribed card and pre- 
sented to the sender of the Rose to the trials, 
the sender being usually the raiser or intro- 
ducer. % 


Prohibition of importation of Potatoes 
from the United States of America 
The 1924 crop of Potatoes in the United 


States of America has been so plentiful that. 


export markets for the’ surplus are being 
sought, and small quantities have already 
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been sent to this country. Unfortunately the 
Potato fields over large areas of the States 


are infested with the destructive Colorado - 
beetle—a pest of which the importation into. 


this country must be guarded against as far 
as possib‘e. It will be remembered that the 
Colorado. Beetle established itself during 
recent years in a small district of France, and 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 


then felt compelled to prohibit by order the © 


importation of Potatoes from: that area for 


so long as the pest existed. The importation — 


of Potatoes from the [United States is 
attended with equal risks, and the Ministry 
feels it necessary similarly to exercise its 
powers under the Destructive Insects and 
Pests Acts, and to prohibit the importation of 
Potatoes from the United States of America. 
An Order entitled ‘‘ The 


under which the importation into England 


and Wales of Potatoes grown in the United — 


States is prohibited. The Order comes into 
operation immediately, but provision is made 


for the admission of any consignments that’ 
_may-already have been shipped. re 


Chrysanthemum Lichfield Peace = 


" This new early-flowering Chrysanthemum 
may safely be regarded as one of the best 
sorts raised by Mr. H. W. Thorpe, of Lich- 
field. The flowers, borne on erect, wiry 
stems, are each some 4 inches in diameter, 
florets narrow, prettily twisted, building up 
a full flower of attractive form; colour, 
peach. 


R.H.S. on September 23rd last. 
; HIGHGATE. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is Ripa: 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Mistletoe growing on the Elm 


You wish to know if Mistletoe ever grows 
on the Elm tree. There are two Mistletoe 


_Elms to my knowledge at West Pennard, 


near Glastonbury. It also grows on the 
Thorn in that district very freely. 
FRED: W. ALLEN. 
Mentmore Vicarage, Leighton Buzzard, 
Beds. 
In reply to your inquiry (December 
2oth, 1924, page 785) regarding a Mistletoe 
Elm. Well, I have seen one, but not in my 
present district, which is Guildford. It was 
in the district of Dorking, Whether it is 
there at the present time I could not say, but 
when I saw it last it looked quite healthy ; 
well, quite as healthy as it does on Apple 
trees. BCH. 
— Ray not only mentions the Mistletoe 
growing on the Oak, Hazel, and Apple, 
but also says it may be found on the Pear, 


Hawthorn, common Maple, Ash, Lime, and» 


Service tree. Sir William Hooker and Dr. 
Arnott mention seeing it in Gloucestershire 
on the common Maple and on the Lime, and 
Locust trees (Robinia Pseudacacia) in Bed- 
fordshire. The reason it is not often seen on 
Oaks is that we try to grow it on the Oak 
from seeds taken from plants grown on, say, 
Apple, Lime, Hawthorn, etc., which have 
much softer wood, and therefore when 
planted on the Oak it is like planting a shrub 
accustomed to a light soil on to a very heavy 
soil. The sinkers find it difficult to pierce 
into the hard Oak as they have not been used 
to do. The Druids, I feel sure, knew this, 
hence their success. Grown on the Oak, 
Mistletoe is slightly more astringent. 


I believe it can be grown on a tree without 
any new growth of the stock, and about 10 


vears ago I succeeded for some time, but I 


think I over-manured it and the Mistletoe 


could not take up and change all the extra 


sap the Apple made. 

There is a good article on Mistletoe in 
Anne Pratt’s ‘‘ Flowering Plants,”’ Vol. IIT., 
113-121, and also a more scientific article in 
‘‘ Kerner and Oliver,’? Vol. I., 204-213. It 
grows also on the Cherry Laurel. I saw it 
on Elms at Penshurst. It grows on Elms at 
Hampton Court. i Osc Ban ea a 


[Unless we are very much mistaken “the 


‘Mistletoe Elms ”? at Hampton Court are 


Lime-trees !—Ep.] 


—— The question whether Mistletoe ever 
grows on the Elm is asked on page 785. Part 
of the golf links at Saint Jean de Luz is stud- 
ded with old Hawthorns loaded with Mistle- 
toe. Standing near one of Maréchal Soult’s re- 
doubts (marking the closing scenes of the 
Peninsular War) are a few Elms, on one of 
which I found a small pliant of Mistletoe 
11 years ago. I examined the other Elms in 
the group without finding any more, 
although plenty of seed from Mistletoe on 
the Hawthorns hard by must have been de- 
posited on them by birds in the course of 
many vears. HERBERT MAXWELL. - 

Monreith. 


Veronica angustifolia . 
This is another evergreen shrub which will 
flower in the middle of December if it has the 
protection of a warm wall and is cut back 
after its summer flowering. The flower- 
spikes are rather small, but are very freely 
produced and are sweet scented. It seems to 
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Colorado Beetle. 
Order of 1924’ has accordingly been issued, — 


This variety received an Award of 
Merit from the Floral Committee of the 


33 
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be quite hardy and cuttings root easily. Small 
plants make pretty border shrubs in the 


summer. ANNIE M. A. H. RoGeERs. 
St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 
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Gardener’s New Year Song 


Oh, the rain falls chilly and the cold winds 
blow, 

And the sullen clouds are lowering and bring- 

/ ing up the snow; 

But the earth is rolling sunwards, and the 
Spring is drawing near ; 

Let-us wish to all.who love us a Happy New 
Year! 


The stormcock’s singing bravely; the buds 
are growing big; 

There’s fragrance in the good brown soil 
when you set your spade and dig ; 

Here’s a bulb has cut its milk-tooth; the 
Spring is drawing near ; 

Here’s to all who love their gardens, a Happy 
New Year! 


The rain will fill our cisterns and fertilise the 


soil; 
The frost will break the clay clods and save 
the digger’s toil; 


The wind and snow ‘pr epare the way forathe 
Spring that’s drawing near; 

Here’s to all who hope and labour, a Happy 
New. Year! 


May the seasons bless our striving, 'conitent 
and health be ours; 

May our seeds grow strong and sturdy and 
our borders bloom with flowers ; 

May storm and sorrow serve our souls in the 
Spring that’s drawing near ; 

And here’s to all who love us, a Happy New 
Year! Mrs. R. S. GARNETT. 


Cotoneaster frigida 


It is a peculiarity of this fine species that 
while some plants are stripped of their fruit 
by birds so soon as it is ripe, others remain 
untouched throughout the winter: Two days 
ago I noticed an example of this in Lord 
Stair’s grounds at Castle Kennedy. Two 
large specimens growing within 4o yards of 

each other under exactly similar conditions 


_ of soil and aspect had each borne a heavy 


= been despoiled of every berry. 


_ bigger. 


crop of fruit, with which the branches of one 
were still weighed down, while the other had 
It looks as if 
the fruit of some specimens is protected by 
an unpalatable flavour. 

In his notice of this Cotoneaster (on page 
782) Mr. Bigg-Wither under-rates the dimen- 
sions to which it attains in this‘country, put- 
ting its height at ‘‘ about 20 feet.’’ In fact 
it grows to double that size. To-day I 
measured-one near this house and found it to 
be 38 feet high with a girth of 5 feet 4 inches 
below a fork. There are several others of 
similar size and I doubt not I could find a 
Their age is about 40 years. 

A few years ago we had to cut out some 


of the Cotoneasters, and it occurred to me 
that 


the timber would prove excellent 


_ material for the heads of golf clubs, which re- 


heads. 


quire to be both tough and hard. 


I sent logs 
to three different makers, all of whom re- 
ported that it was the best wood for the pur- 
pose they had ever handled. Fifty years 
ago, when there was not one golfer for every 
thousand there are now, Crab-tree was con- 
sidered the only proper material for club 
The supply soon ran out when the 
game became popular and recourse was had 
to Beech, which served very well except that 
at was apt to snap at the neck. I believe the 
universal material now is Persimmon; but 
whereas golf now prevails in all civilised— 
and some uncivilised—countries of the world, 
Persimmon may not prove inexhaustible, and 


a 
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it may not be unprofitable to cultivate Coton- 

easter frigida for the market. The tree 

_grows very fast and is readily raised from 

seed. HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


Astilbe chinensis pumila 


ITH reference to this attractive but 
little known plant this name is, cor- 
pect. as «far sas a can. séel Several 
scientific establishments, including Kew, 
have been unable so far to give us a better 
one. Wilson suggested to name the plant 
Astilbe Vilmoriniana, but it had already been 
distributed at the time under the former 


\ 
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The rare and beautiful Astilbe 
chinensis pumila 


name. The plant is a native of Corea, from 
where it was sent as seed some 12 years ago 
by a missionary, R. P. Qaquet, to -Mr. 
Maurice de Vilmorin. The plant is usually 
very dwarf, flowering at a time when all 
other Spirazas are over, that is, in August 
and September. The plant is still a rare one, 
but I am sure it will spread, as it is, in my 
Opinion, a first-rate’ subject. Cu. L. 

Paris. 

[This interesting plant was shown recent!ly 


at Vincent Square by W. Wells, junr., Hardy 
Plant Nurseries, Merstham.—ED. ] 
’ * 
Holly Blood Orange 
I see by the issue December 27th, 1924, 
page 804, that Mr. Edwin Beckett at last 


R.H.S. meeting showed a Holly with orange 


630270 
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berries named Blood Orange. Among a num- 
ber of Holly seedlings I have collected about 
here I have one which seems to answer to the 
same description, and which If call Ilex ryen- 


sis. By this post I am sending you a sprig 
of it. Itis rather a pretty thing. Some years 
ago my brother, who lives in California, 
wrote asking me to send him some berries 


of tthe yellow-berried Holly to sow, as this 
variety did not seem to be known. there. 
Several years after he wrote me that most of 
the resulting trees bore red berries. 

Re. F.. HERBERT CHAPMAN. 


P.S.—Among our Christmas floral decora- 
tions is a nicely-flowered little pot of Tris His- 
trio raised from seed sown here and flowered 
in a quite cold greenhouse. Bee hie C: 

[The Holly with orange-coloured berries 
which Mr. Chapman has named Ilex ryensis 
is apparently identical with the variety Blood 
Otange. We are interested to know that the 
seeds of yellow fruiting Holly produced trees 
with red berries in Gali fornia. This agrees 
with the experience of others. To secure a 
true stock of the yellow-berried Hol'y it 
should be propagated vegetatively.—Ep. | 


Gumming in fruit-trees 


Gumming in fruit-trees—Cherries, Plums, 
Peaches, etc.—is caused by an_ internal 
disease. The gum bacterium, like the 


bacterium which causes bitter pit in Ay pple 
is very minute, only just visible under the 
most powerful ‘microscope. When a tree is 
vigorous the gum bacteria do not seem to 
cause it any harm, as the food stored by the 


‘leaves is ample for both, but once the tree 


gets weak, as in old age and in worn-out soil, 
the gumming becomes serious. In any case 
gumming is serious because should the fungus 
Stereum purpureum attack a gumming tree 
it develops true silver leaf disease. Neither 
of these diseases alone will kill a tree, but the 
two combined are often fatal, and in all cases 
serious. Happily, there is a simple cure for 
gumming, except in cases very far advanced. 
This is am application of 4 oz. of pure sul- 
phate of iron in 1 gallon of water, given pre- 
ferably in October, March, and June. A 
large tree may require 3 ’ gallons of the 
solution, which is applied round the'stem and 
covers a ground radius of 5 feet or 6 feet. It 
is thus given to the soil in which the tree is 
growing. It is always best fo give plenty of 
the purest lime and steamed ‘bone-flour in 
October and again in March prior to the 


application of iron sulphate. 
A. JARDINE. 


Thunbergias 

A recent allusion’to the annual Thunbergia 
alata reminds me that there are other and 
hard-wooded forms, of course, of perennial 
duration. While not strictly climbing plants 
they are usually trained on trellis work or on 
rafters in the stove, and in such places they 
are highly effective. Thunbergia fragrans 
blooms « during the winter and has small, dark- 
green leaves and white flowers. Why it 
Should have been called by the specific name 
of fragrans has always puzzled me, because 
neither foliage nor flowers possess the faintest 
trace of perfume. T. Harrisi blooms during: 
the late summer and throughout the autumn. 
It is a bold grower* with “broad, dark-green 
foliage. The blooms are borne in racemes 
and in colour are of a bluish-purple shade 
with yellow throat. Thunbergia laurifolia is 
less free flowering than T. ‘Harrisi, which 
in habit it resembles. The blooms, however, 
are pale blue in colour, with a pale yellow 
throat. T. capensis, or a plant which I grew 
under that name, succeeds best when cut to 
the ground level annually after the flowering 
season. The flowers are smaller than those 
of the others, but more freely produced. All 
are worthy of attention. W. McG. 
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A bed of Ceanothus Arnoldi near the Temperate House at Kew 


Flowers light mauve; height about 4 feet. 
ground each winter 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Pruning Ceanothus 


T may interest readers to know how Ceano- 
thuses can be pruned at this season. The 
method adopted where they are grown in 
borders is to prune hard each winter. The 


“shrubs are now being cut down to within 


1 foot of the ground. In the spring thev 
send up a thicket of shoots, each of which 
terminates in heads of blossom. The 
Ceanothuses are in fact treated like her- 
baceous plants and cut down each winter. 
Buddleias may be treated in a like manner, 
but I doubt if many other flowering shrubs 
other than Roses would yield good results if 
pruned in this drastic manner. In any case 
such pruning could, of course, only apply to 
those shrubs which flower on the current sea- 
son’s growth. Go Fo K. 


The flowering of Rhododendron 
Nobleanum 


I have at the time of writing, December 
2oth, a Rhododendron in full flower, and 
wonder whether it is not somewhat of the 
nature of a record? It is of the Nobleanum 
variety and commenced to show flower about 
the 1oth of December. As you are aware, 
this varietv usually blooms early in January, 
but I have never before seen it in flower as 
at present at this time of the year. . Two 
years ago it was transplanted and given 
plenty of peat in so doing. It certainly seems 
to like its new bed in the background of a 
herbaceous border. The unusually wet 
summer and mild autumn have no doubt 
favoured it, but I should be interested to hear 
whether it is not unusual for it to flower in 
the open before Christmas. R. EAGER. 

Exminster. : 

[Rhododendron Nobleanum usually blooms 
in January, but in the warmer parts of the 
British Isles the flowers frequently open in 
December. Our correspondent’s plant has not 
established a record. However, this note 
serves to remind us of one of the most beauti-. 
ful of all trees at this season. There is a 
specimen at Kew that has often been a 


These shrubs are pruned down to the 
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source of admiration and surprise to visitors 
to the gardens on New Year’s Day. The 
flowers are of a bright rich rose—a most tell- 
ing colour at this time of year—and lasting for 
some weeks provided, of course, that they are 
not destroyed by frost. If possible this Rho- 
dodendron should be given a position shel- 
tered from the north and east. Rhododen- 
dron Nobleanum is a hybrid raised at the 
Knap. Hill Nursery about 1832 by crossing R. 
caucasicum with R. arboreum. It is named 
after Mr. Noble, the raiser of many good 
Rhododendrons.—ED.] 


Pittosporum undulatum 


HIS is one of the most beautiful, and at 

the same time one of the most tender, of 

all the Pittosporums. It is, of course, 
only hardy in the very mildest. counties. It 
does not stand outside even at Abbotsbury, on 
the Dorset coast, where many other Pittos- 
porums are grown with marked success. The 
flowers, which are sweetly scented, are 
creamy-white in colour and about 3 inch 
across. The leaves, of lustrous green, are 
less undulated than those of other species 
and of a texture like those of the Laurel. The 
finest specimen in the British Isles is said to 
be at Rossdohan, Co. Kerry, in the garden-of 
Mr. Herd. On the Continent the flowers 
have a market value and are sent to Paris in 
the spring from the South of France. It is 
an evergreen tree and even in this country it 
attains a height of 30 feet to 40 feet in the 
open. 
quires the protection of a cool greenhouse or 
conservatory. It is found to do well in a 
well-drained fibrous loam. 


Enkianthus campanulatus 


One of the most lovely shrubs in the gar- 
den in late May-June is this native of 
Northern Japan. It has slender branches, 
all of which, no matter how small, are laden 
with pendulous clusters of the most beautiful 
waxy, campanulate flowers, creamy-yellow, 
striped with pink, there being from 13 to 15 
of these charming flowers suspended from 
each twig. It is a very distinct and precious 


Speaking generally, however, it re- 
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shrub which ehoula: find a place in every 
garden. The group referred to is growing in- 
a heavy clayey loam which, however, is de- 
void of calcareous matter, and a more satis- 
factory result could scarcely be desired, for in 
quite a few years these plants have attained 
to a height of 6 feet. This desirable species — 
has been called Andromeda campanulata, 
and it is, I think, quite safe to say that 
where the Andromedas succeed no anxiety 
need be felt for the success of this. Nor 
does its beauty end with its lovely blossoms, 
for again in autumn the foliage develops rich 
tints of red and gold before falling. For 
filling vases indoors there are few choicer 
or more desirable subjects—even among the 
great wealth of trees and shrubs blooming at 
the present time—than the subject of this 
note. E. Marky. 


Sussex. NER ie peso 


The Chinese Sweet Gum 
(Liquidambar formosana) = 


This rare and interesting tree, according to 
Wilson, in China is handsome and reaches 
from. 80_feet to 100 feet in height. Itis also — 
scattered over the west up to 3,500 feet alfi- — 
tude, the leaves turning a rich red-brown in~ 
autumn and remaining. on the trees far into 
the winter. Its timber is valuable and chests” 
for the higher-grade teas are made of its 
wood. I was pleased to meet with a vigorous 
young specimen recently which was from - 
10 feet to 12 feet in height and quite distinct 
from. the better- known American and Asia 
Minor species by reason of its hairy young 
shoots and leaves. Unfortunately it was 
growing partly in the shade of a large over-— 
hanging tree. It will, nevertheless, need to 
be a very handsome tree if it is to hold its 
own with—much less surpass—the glorious 
American Sweet Gum (L. ee 


Ee M. 


A fragrant but tender shrub (Pittosporum 
undulatum) 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN 


Godetias 


HESE, when well grown, are very orna- 

mental in the garden, while they are also 

-very useful for cutting for the house. 
The large pure white or brightly-coloured 
blooms form fine masses, very telling in the 
distance, the individual flowers, with their 
shiny satin petals, also possessing great 
beauty. 

The culture of Godetias is very easy. They 
prefer a light, rich soil to one that is on the 
heavy side and retentive of moisture. The 
great point in the cultivation of such annuals 
as this is to see that they are not over- 
crowded. If this is neglected, then weak, 
drawn-up plants which are very ineffective 
result. Some years ago the handsomest lot 
of Godetia I remember to have seen was the 
outcome of seeds that had been sown in the 
autumn. By sowing in the autumn and also 

-again in the spring .a long succession of 
bloom can be had the following season 
if the weather is favourable, lasting until the 
latter end of August and the early days of 
September. 

-Among the most beautiful varieties are 
Lady Albemarle (bright crimson), The Bride 
and Duchess of Albany (pure white), Apple 
Blossom (pink and white), and the double 
Rose, bearing long sprays of large double 
flowers of a delicate rose shade with brilliant 
carmine centre. This double form is very 
useful for cutting, as the flowers will open 
and the sprays lengthen when placed in 
water. z ; A. G 
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Gorgeous Oriental Poppies 


The Poppies are an extensive genus of 
hardy or half-hardy annual or perennial 
herbs widely distributed through Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Many of the annual 
varieties are exceedingly showy and well de- 
serve a position in flower borders. Papaver 
orientale, the showiest of hardy perennials, 
was introduced from Armenia in the 18th cen- 
tury and has since been so improved that now 
the colours range from white to the most 
beautiful salmon and deep. crimson. . From 

-the middle to the end of May the flowers 
appear and continue until the end of July. 
With attention the plants will again flower 
until the end of September and October. 
Colonies of these Oriental Poppies are most 

effective. The large green heads, which nod 

- gracefully on stout stems over a mass of 

- Fern-like foliage, develop satin-like flowers of 

__. the most exquisite shades. “ 

_. These delightful Oriental Poppies are free- 
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all fastidious as to soil provided it is fairly 
deep and the plants are given plenty of room 
in a sunny position. Plant any time during 
autumn or spring. They are easily propa- 


= 


~ gated from root cuttings or seed, which, by 


_ the way, does not come true. Oriental 
Poppies are invaluable for house decoration 
' and it is important that they should be cut 
quite early in the morning, and when just 
about to expand or showing colour. 

_ A selection of the better varieties is as fol- 
lows :—King George and Lord Lambourne, 
immense scarlet flowers with parrot-Tulip- 
_ like fringed petals in scarlet and crimson; 
2 Beauty of Livermere, Magnificence, Goliath, 
~ Col. Bowles, and bracteatum. In esthetic 
shades are Mogul, Mahony Ameliore, Nancy, 
_ — and Menelik. 

The delicate shades of pink and salmon- 
pink include Lady Frederick Moore, May 
_ Sadler, Mrs. Perry, Crimped Beauty, Prin- 
cess Ena, Private G. Perry, E. A. Bowles, 
_ Countess Stair, and Miss Julia James. The 
’ only pure white Oriental Poppy is Perry’s 
_ White, with a conspicuous crimson blotch. 
4 The pigmy and miniature varieties include 


- weather and smiled through it all. 


flowering, of the easiest culture, and not at 


a —* . > z . 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
Mrs. Lockett Agnew, Lady Haskett, Reggie 
Perry, and Thora Perry, which is pure white. 


W.L. 


Pansies and Violas 


The year that is passed will have been, to 
most growers of Pansies and Violas, one of 
disappointment generally. There has cer- 
tainly been very little to get merry about. 
However, some varieties have defied the 
Very few 
have stuck right through the year. Some 
varieties were extra good up to July, but 
failed afterwards. Others only started then 


to give anything like their best, and others, 
This is 


again, were failures right through. 
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Jean L. McKellar, David Stuart, Mrs. J. 
McEwan, Alex. Lister, Councillor Steele, 
John Greig, Gavin Milligan, J. B. McDonald, 
Jas. Ballantyne, Mrs. A. H. Lister, John 
Lister, Dr. Kelso, Mrs. Thos. Weir, Robt. 
Cochrane, Neil McColl, Mrs. A. Harrison, 
Tom McCallum, James Grieve, John Bull, 
John Penman, Mrs. H. Anderson, Margaret 
Alexander, Jessie Lister, Jean Maxwell, 
Nellie Cochrane, Susan Milligan, Mrs. M. 
Yuille, and Agnes Ritchie. Novelties: Sir 
A. Edmonstone, Lady Edmonstone, Kate 
Smith; A. R. Stevenson, Sandy Robertson, 
and Mrs. A. Meldrum. I noticed an out- 
standing seedling on the 3rd prize stand at 
Edinburgh. 


Godetia Apple Blossom, pink and white 


where growers are faced with the problem of 
what to retain. I do not take 1924 as a test, 
and failures during the year are not dis- 
carded, but go forward on their earlier and 
better years’ record. Curiously, a few that 
‘were failures during 1923 are now in favour 
for their behaviour last year, which is 
strange. This proves that you never can be 
sure of a variety behaving itself all the time. 
The following have been the best of my 
collection. I also mention a few novelties 
seen at the various exhibitions that were 
outstanding and likely to be grown by ex- 
hibitors during 1925. Several of them are 
not in any list I have seen so far. 

Fancy Pansies.—Robert Beveridge (grand), 
-Henry Drummond (also splendid, but seems 
‘to be very scarce), Mrs. A. B. Cochrane, 


VIOLAS were disappointing; but the 
e 
following were good most of the time :— 
John Adamson, Jean Drummond, Olive 
Harrison, Mary J. Stevenson, Jas. Blair, 
Mrs. R. Beveridge, Mrs. Wm. _ Boyes, 
Mrs. D. Torrance, Mrs. D._ Findlay, 
Wm. Cochrane, Alex. Ramsey, Bella 
Hood, Ella L. Blair, John Wood, Jas. 


Kay, Jas. Dewar, Jas. Terris, Jean Milligan, 
Mrs. H. McColl, Mrs. J. Ritchie, Mrs. Wm. 
Penman, Mrs. A. Stevenson, Mabel Spencer, 
Mrs. Jamieson, Mrs. Blair, Mrs. A. Pollock, 
Mrs. D. Stevenson, Nurse Cavell, Robt. 
Beveridge, Rev. D. S. Rose, Sergt. Jas. 
Turnbull, Thos.‘ Russell, Wm. Barr, Wm. 
Wallace, Wm. Gibb, Janet Stevenson, Evelyn 
Bell, and Jean Gibb. Novelties: Mary 
Speirs, Mrs. Walter Nisbet, and Miss Lizzie 
Bailley. SCOTIA. 


An Analysis of 


F one were asked to compile a list of 

fragrant Roses it would most certainly 

disappoint those who made the request, 
and the reason would not be that some of the 
varieties included were scentless. What, 
then, is the explanation? It is that one 
cannot write correctly of fragrant Roses and 
give the names of a dozen or two that merit 
such a description; it is*necessary to be more 
explicit and to say more exactly what kind 
of fragrance the Roses possess. Present-day 
Roses have ‘at least five different and well- 
defined varieties of fragrance, so it is clearly 
misleading to group all. the sweet-scented 
ones together under a general heading. Some 
Roses have the real old-world fragrance that 
one associates with those more or less 
ancient varieties of dark crimson colouring. 
Others have a distinct ‘‘ fruity’’ perfume 
which is almost exactly like that of a ripe 


* a 
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Rose Fragrance 


ties of the matter as they are set forth in the 
preceding lines he almost certainly has in 
mind such powerfully-scented Roses as the 
scarlet-crimson Charles Lefebvre, or the 
velvety-crimson Victor Hugo, varieties that 
were more popular a generation ago than 


they are now. And if such modern Hybrid _ 


Teas as General McArthur, Richmond, and 
Mme. Abel Chatenay find a piace in the list 
the inquirer will be grievously disappointed ; 
not that these varieties. are not, sweet- 
scented, but their fragrance is of a different 
kind from that which he had in mind. 

It is posstble with reasonable accuracy to 
classify scented Roses under the five groups 
into which I have separated them. At all 
events, it can be done to such an extent as to 
give the inquirer ia fairly good impression of 
the kind of scent a Rose possesses. Among 
those having the real old Rose scent there 


Tea Rose overdressed ! 


apricot. Tea Roses, again, have a distinct 
and delicate fragrance that is characteristic 
of varieties in this group; they are, in fact, 
commonly known as ‘‘ tea scented.’’ Then 
there are many hybrid Tea Roses which 
possess what one may call rather faint fra- 
grance; it is not to be questioned that the 
blooms have perfume, but this is neither so 
sweet nor so pronounced as-in some of the 
old dark crimson Hvbrid Perpetuals. Under 
certain conditions, as, for instance, in dry, 
sunny weather, or if the blooms have been 
stood in an airy hall, it is liable to be lost. 
The fifth kind of fragrance is that of the 
Musk Rose and the modern varieties which 
have been raised from it by cross-breeding ; 
this is perfectly distinct from the four other 
varieties of scent to which reference has been 
made, for it reminds one somewhat of a field 
of new-mown hay on a glorious dav of early 
summer, 

How, then, shall one answer the inquirer 
who demands a list of fragrant Roses for his 
garden? If he has not realised the perplexi- 


are Alfred Colomb, Duke of Wellington, 


Captain Hayward, Charles Lefebyre, Fisher 


Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Victor Hugo, 
and. Hugh Dickson, ail of which are old 
varieties that have been in cultivation for 
very many years. Modern Roses which may 
be grouped with them, with the qualification 
that they are not quite so powerfully fra- 
grant, are Admiral Ward, Colonel Oswald 
Fitzgerald, Chateau de Clos Vougeot, 
Hadley, C. K. Douglas, Crimson Emblem, 
Hoosier Beauty, W. C. Clark, and Prince of 
Wales. All these are of shades of red or 
crimson, and the last-named has won the 
Clay Cup which is offered annuaily for ‘ the 
best new Rose with the old Rose scent.’ 

The fruity scent is characteristic of many 
of the yellow or yellowish Roses, and notably 
of Duchess of Wellington, Golden Emblem, 
Juliet, Sovereign, W. F. Dreer, and the 
Queen Alexandra Rose. 

Tea Roses that possess the typical ‘‘ tea 
scent’ are Lady Hillingdon, Alice de 


Rothschild, Harry Kirk, Mrs. Foley Hobbs, ° 
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Anna Olivier, Mme. Hoste, Gloire de Dijon, 
Mme. Cusin, Marie Van Houtte, and Peace. 
Favourite Hybrid Tea Roses that have- 
scented flowers, though these cannot be said 
to be powerfully fragrant, are General © 
McArthur, Ophelia, Richmond, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, ‘Columbia, Clarice Goodacre, 
Ethel Somerset, Henrietta, Mme. Mélanie 


‘Soupert, Mrs. Alfred Tate, Pharisaer, Mme. 


Jules Grolez, and Viscountess Folkestone. — 
The Musk scent is characteristic of the 
following varieties :—Trier, Mme. d’Arblay, 
Danaé, Clytemnestra, and the old climbing 
variety Felicité Perpétué. Dake ttyer a : 
It may not be generally known that some 
of the true rambling Roses have sweet- — 
scented flowers. We associate these Roses 
with brilliant masses of colour rather than 
with fragrant blossom, and that association 
is a true one, for it is among the ramblers 
with less highly-coloured flowers that the 
sweet-scented varieties are found. Some of 
the most fragrant are Evangeline, palest 
pink ; Débutante, pale pink ; Aviateur Bleriot, 
yellow; Réné André, shades of red and 
yellow; Leontine Gervais, salmon-yellow ; 
Paul Transon, rose and yellow; and Desire 
Bergera, reddish-copper—H. T., in The 
Field. * <3 


Overdressing Roses 


OME years ago there was a great out- 

cry against the dressing of exhibition 

Roses, and I thought that the practice 
had been so far discouraged that it had been 
dropped. As a visitor to the last spring show 
of the Natidnal Rose Society I was surprised 
to find that certain. exhibitors — more ~ 
especially trade exhibitors—had not only . 
dressed their blooms but had very much 
overdressed them. No doubt the exhibitors — 
in question had experienced some difficulty in / 
getting their early blooms to open perfectly,: 
but for all that Lam ‘of the opinion that — 
judges should harden their hearts and dis- — 
qualify exhibitors whose blooms show unmis- — 
takable signs of having had their petals 
dressed. SC ie 


Rose Marechal Niel and canker © 

Maréchal Niel is particularly: susceptible to _ 
canker, and the poor quality of the blooms is_ 
often attributed to this cause. Locality has, 
however, ‘in all probability much to do with — 
the excellence of the flowers, and in some dis-_ 
tricts it is impossible, under the best cultural - 
conditions, to produce blooms of sufficient size” 
and depth of. colour to reach perfection, — 
though. often at a few miles distance this 
may be attained withibut little attention. In~ 
a certain Devonshire town on the sea coast 
many hundreds of Maréchal Niel Roses are ~ 
grown, yet none of them bear blossoms that. 
approach the acme of excellence. Far other-— 
w:se is it in a -village five miles distant, for ~ 
here, in a little greenhouse is a Maréchal Niel — 
Rose that annually bears hundreds of blooms ~ 
fit for the show table. The plant in question — 
was budded by its owner long years ago on a 
hedge Briar at.a height of 3 feet from the : 
ground. High budding is generally con-. | 
sidered more conducive to canker than when 
the stock is worked low down so that, the. 
junction may be below the ground level and 
the scion thus given the opportunity of form-- 
ing roots independently of the stock. In the —- 
present case, however, there is no sign of. 
canker in this old Rose, which is evidently in 
the most vigorous health. The main stem of 
the plant is 12 inches in circumference, but 
the stock is considerably less in girth. The 
growth of the Rose covers the whole of the 
roof and a portion of the sides of the house,-. 
a lean-to about 17 feet by 12 feet. The blooms 
are produced in great profusion, 70 dozen 
flowers having been cut in one season, but it 
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is their size and colour that at once rivet 
attention, the blooms being as large as a 
good-sized tea-cup and of the deep golden- 
orange tint so much admired, instead of the 
pale yellow too often seen. The roughly-con- 
structed greenhouse in which this Rose is 
planted was put up by the owner of the plot 
of kitchen garden, where it stands and faces 
north-east. It is unheated, and during the 
winter the door is left wide open, while as 
soon as signs of growth are observable the 
Rose is pruned, being afterwards fed with 
liquid cow manure. Writers state that Maré- 
chal Niel Rose requires renewing every six or 
seven years. This statement is doubtless cor- 
rect as applied to the majority of Maréchal 
Niel Roses, but that there are notable excep- 
tions is proved by the instance here quoted. 


Rose Caroline Testout 


HAT a fine Rose we have in this 

popular Hybrid Tea, one of the best 

we know for a heavy soil. I saw 
during the past Rose season a dozen or more 
fine standards in a front garden adjoining a 
busy main road., I have recollections, too, of 
a bed which contained 250 plants. These 
when in flower, as I saw them, made a fine 
show and were a perfect picture of health and 
fine colour. They were growing within six 
miles of Charing Cross. The flower is not so 
evenly formed or so fragrant as La France, 
but the vigour and fine bold buds and 
blossoms are typical of a garden Rose. Caro- 
line Festout should be more often seen in the 


mass, as in the lower illustration, especially 
in standard or half-standard form; in fact a 
bed filled with half-standards in the centre, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
The Scotch Rose - 


The Scotch Rose (Rosa spinosissima) is a 
plant which, unfortunately, does not always 
receive its due meed of praise. We can never 


be too grateful for the possession of the in- 
numerable hybrid Roses which beautify our 
gardens, but we should not allow gratitude to 
blind us to the charm and utility of some of 
the wild species. 


One of the best of these wildings is R. 
spinosissima, and I feel sure that if its worth 


were more widely known a place would be 


found for it in nearly every garden. Unlike 
the pampered inhabitants of the Rose garden, 


with dwarf standards on about 1 foot 6 inch which insist on good soil, careful feeding, and 


stems, finishing off with dwarfs, would be a 
fine feature in a large garden. For an all- 
round Rose, Caroline Testout is hard to beat. 
We all know its silvery-pink blossoms. 

We value the early flowers, but we also 
know that quite late in October we can 
gather some fine blooms that with cooler 
nights and slower development reveal their 
richest colour. As a town and suburban 
Rose Caroline Testout is unequalled. 

A.G. 


unremitting attention, it.seems to thrive any- 
where, and may be seen perfectly happy on 
rich loams and poor sandy soils, although 
perhaps it has a strange preference for the 
latter. 

Situation, too, means little to the Scotch 
Roses, and they do well in quite cold and ex- 
posed places. I have seen them a success 
even in partial shade, but their flowering here 
was not so profuse as that of plants in a more 
open spot. 


lad 
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Low, unconventional hedges may be formed 
with this Rose, rough banks may be covered 
with it, and I have seen it planted along the 
top of a dry terrace wall with good effect. 
Although, in the strict sense of the word, it is 
not a large-growing plant—z2 feet to 4 feet 
being the average height—the Scotch Rose 
can be depended upon to hold its own in 
almost any company, and room might be 
found in the shrubbery border for a few 
plants, and here the blooms, which appear in 
May, would, no doubt, be greatly appreciated. 


Caroline Testout 
A good Rose for heavy soil 


The flowers, by the way, are not the Rose’s 
only strong point, for they are succeeded later 
in the year by blackish hips which are nearly 
as ornamental. 

Most of our leading Rose growers list R. 
spinosissima at moderate prices. That 
eminent rosarian, the Rev. J. H. Pemberton, 
advocates seed-raising, however, and sug- 
gests sowing the seed where the plants are de- 
sired. The seed certainly germinates freely, 
but it is not always easy to procure. Where a 
Supp:y can be obtained this plan could be fol- 
lowed with advantage, or seedlings could be 
raised in the reserve border and carefully 
transplanted later to their permanent quar- 
ters. DuDLEy G. S. Hook. 


Roses in pots 


When a few early blooms are desired a suf- 
ficient number of plants may now be placed 
under glass. Ventilation is an important 
point with these and every endeavour should 
be made to maintain a uniform temperature 
of 4o degs. to 45 degs. when first starting, 
gradually increasing to 65 degs. as growth be- 
comes more advanced. Great care must be 
taken to avoid draughts, which are so often 
the cause of mildew. When growing freely 
the plants will benefit by frequent doses of 
liquid manure, but it must be weak. A little 
liquid manure may well be used in damping 
down, the foliage of Roses being much im- 
proved by the ammonia arising from it. 

ATs Bu 


The cold frame in winter 

T is, of course, impossible to preserve 

tender*plants in a cold frame over the 

winter, not, perhaps, because of frosi, but 
mainly on account of the damp. In ihe case 
of frost it is possible, by means of abundance 
of dry straw, to exclude even quite severe 
spelis, but in so doing damp is aggravated, 
while to keep these tender subjects for any 
length of time in total darkness is enough, in 
itself, to destroy them. However, there are 
numerous useful and beautiful flowering 
plants that are so nearly hardy that the pro- 
tection of a frame is all they require to pass 
safely through our hardest winters. This, 
however, is only possible if_a little care and 
forethought are exercised, for to fill a frame _ 
with plants or cuttings, put on the sashes and 
leave the rest to chance are a certain road to 
disappoiniment. 

For a -week or two after insertion cuitings 
must be kept close and shaded from all 
bright sunshine, but. afterwards the more 
fresh air that can be admitted to the frame 
the better and more sturdy will be the young 
plants in spring.. As soon as the cuttings do” 
not unduly flag when air is admitted is the- 
time to begin a systematic course of effective 
airing. It would be fatal to throw ithe 
frames open all at once, so begin by tilting 
the sash-at-the back about an inch.~ In a - 
day or two increase this to 2 inches, and as 
the plants or cuttings get used to it gradually 
increase the tilting “until 6 inches to 7 inches 
are reached. This is_the best method for 
effectively airing a frame. Allowing a free 
current of air permits the excessive damp to 
be expelled, and at the same time -prevenis 
rain getting in. During the absence of frost 
the Sashes should remain tilted day and night. 


When sharp frost does set in the sashes 
should be shut and then covered with mats, 
fresh Spruce -branches, dry straw, or 
Bracken until such time as fresh weather 
returns. Nor should there be-anv undue 
hurry to remove the covering when the thaw 
sets in. . The mats or other protecting 
material should be left in place for ai least-a 
day. This is to allow the plants and soil to 
thaw out slowly before the sun and light 

strike them. This is very important, for the 
sudden admission of sun-heat would — be 
disastrous. As a-rule, little or no water will 
be required from October till the middle or 
end of February, the plants bei ing practically 
dormant and evaporation almost nil. 


< = C- Bram 
Preston Gardens, Linlithgow. 


Soot water 


The virtues of soot-water are sufficiently 
known and call for no testimonial from me. 
It is, as arule, merely used during the grow- 
ing season, in order to stimulate and to sup- 
port the active roots. Yet at this season, 
when the days are short and dull, and foliage 
becomes pale, an occasional dose of weak 
soot-water is of considerable value. It forms 
a pick-me-up or tonic, to which jaded plants 
readily respond. In brewing soot-water the 
use of perfectly fresh soot should be avoided. 
It ought to have been stored for a few weeks 
in order that some of its volatile and rather 
dangerous constituents may have had time to 
disappear. If fresh soot be used the brewer 
may find that the results are, to put it mildly, 
anything but satisfactory. Weak doses given 
at close intervals are to be preferred to strong 
doses at long intervals. Half a bushel of soot 
to 40 gallons of water makes an excellent 
brew. The soot, of course, must be enclosed 
in a coarse bag and rain-water is best. 


_ Wuirk. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS = 


Popular varieties _ 


1HE present season has seen the rise of aala with | ae shaped 
two types of the flower—namely, the manner. ‘Harmony i isa 
single and the market forms. I prefer io — 
term the double decorative kinds as such, for — 


all are useful for decoration, even to some ex- 
tent the huge Japanese blooms. Respecting — 
the large bleoms I would not like to state that 
they are losing in favour; still, the fact re- 


mains that for exhibition the number of com- — 
Ina show _ 


petitors is growing less each year. 
of to-day the singles take up as much space — 
as do the Japanese, and they ceriainly claim 
the greater share of public favour, remark- 
able as the latter are as examples of skilful 
cultivation. 
such great skill, although it may ndét be said 
these grow of themsely es, for no flower, much 
less the Chrysanthemum, can be. obtained in 
first-rate form without considerable care and 
constant attention. . The market style really 


- takes in single as well as double forms ; here, 


however, the latter will be referred to as con- 
tributing. the greater part to increasing 
esteem. This may not be particularly pro- 
minent at exhibitions, but it is in the shop_ 
windows of florists, and_is predominant from 
a purely commercial point of view. Hi folk 
purchase readily the kind of produce indicated 
then it must be that which is, or will be, the 
more peneraily favoured by those cultivators 
who grow their own. 


Single Chry santhemums will soon have to 
be classified, for varieties suitable for exhibi- 


The single forms do net require 


case, must be done in a careful 


Seed always- er0ws in 


of colour the nearest a 


6 peta conta oughta to 
-doubt, in many cases, the 
or the first part of January 


—— > 


enough, but if is an axi 


be inserted singly into. peters 
-are merely required for ~ 
quite weil in boxes. Labelling, 


manner so that, when pott 
istak y SS 
A 


I was sie to roa your 
lifting (Chrysanthemums in the 
your “two. correspondents: 
December 6th. 1 fear yo 
I took undue risks generaily. TF 
leit my plants in the open. 
winter and have rarely I 
when I lived at Edgbaston 


tion. may_ not be those useful for market, and — feet above sea level. I have, of cc 


therefore general culture. The former must 
be capable of being 
latter specially notable for lasting powers 
when cut. Of the one, Susan is a good- 
example, and Absolute of the other. In both 
styles of popular classes named there is an 


increase of new shades of colour. All that are 


wanted are not yet with us, but anyhow the 


introductions of the present season in the way 
of new kinds tend to improvement. The new 
singles are :—White Model, a very good name 
for a show varieiy. Laddie, yellow, is notable 
for fine colour, niece shape, and great. sub- _ 
stance; it is of medium size. A pretty pink 


shade is the characteristic of Hon. Edith- 


Smith, though the_flower is loosely formed. 


is. charming although not very 
large. The colour is yellow with red suf- 
fusions. Ennismore is crimson with old gold 
reverse, showing a little of the latter shade 


Annette 


It is large, somewhat flat, and of considerable 


substance. Sheila is crimson, too, rounded, 
large, and nicely finished. Gorgeous js 


crimson, of a deep hue, and is of the exhibi- 
tion order. Envoy, Eleanor, Challenger, and 
Mrs. J. Barrell are "all of the market type and 
maybe not distinct enough to be honoured as 
they separately were. The lasi-named,; how- 
éver, appears to be extra good in bronzy- 
crimson. Sportsman is the largest variety of 
single seen for some time and. is perfect 
withal. Its shading is orange-red. — 


DoUBLE-FLOWERED KINDS, briefly described 
below, are not in order of merit, but start 
from the earliest to the latest noted. Several 


outdoor sorts, or rather those that had been _ first time, but that is by the way.) — bin fe 
grown outside with shelter to the blooms, “®the first thing which drew my attention 
ticularly to pots, and since then I 


are :—Silver Queen, Brilliance, the names of 
which indicate their colouring; Cissbury 
Yellow, a grand thing not unlike one known 
as Mrs. R. Hamilton. Kathleen Wells is a 
white likely to prove valuable for October 
flowering ; it is of good shape and chaste look- 
ing. J. J. Cotton, a crimson bloom of nice 
useful size, is of vivid hue. In Gioriosa 
(gelden-bronze) the flower is nicely formed 
and above medium size. Jean Pattison has 


taken the fancy on account of the rich shade 


_ lifted in the spring, and 1-1 
grown pretty big, the cellent yellow one tha 


the thought has struck me that while. 


ject in Garpenrnc Iniustratep I Es 


thus over 10 years. -I litera ™ 
to pieces in the spring, for I ha four 
a single shoot at that time pro : 
_ plant and better flowers” bese 


sized piece of the se Toot. 


The clay used in ¢ 
-flower-pots. varies very 
~ potieries bake their pots ha 
some specialise in thin, 
substantial, pots. Some 
porous than others—in sho 
diversity in makes. Yet, to 
‘pot-is merely a flower-pot, and, 
used irrespective of the plant whi 
occupy it for a longer or shorter 
believe if a little more attention wi 
to selecting the best type of pot 
-ticular plant, or group of plants, t 
be fewer failures as there 
tainly, be fewer deaths. In- 
man ‘days. T left an im 
garden, in which I had w 
houses, to take up a similar p 
famous English garden. I had t 
the art (I call it an art, isediy) 
ing. The change from the 
‘porous Scottish pots to those har 
porous in England threw me off 
entirely, and before I ‘mastered 
they nearly broke my heart. 
anthracite, which I encountered raat 


more or less, a hobby of knowing a 
them, or, at least, of. knowing s much as I 
could find out concerning them. Very 


articles upon almost every conceivable 


call a single one which dealt witl 
pots, and it is in the hope that e expert ae 
may be induced to give his views, that this $ 
note has been written. 
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ALPINES 


Some late Alpine flowers in 
Carniola — 


ROM the Wocheiner See (now called 

Bohinjsko Jezero) an hour of steady 

climbing on the track that goes zig- 
zagging steeply up through the Beech woods 
brings us out on to the first of the high pas- 
tures. As the trees begin to thin out Gen- 
tiana ciliata appears among the stones at the 
side of the path with fringed stars of 
a luminous steely blue, unnaturally large for 
the frail stems and scanty foliage. It is one 
of the few Alpine annuals, for there are not 
many plants that can crowd their develop- 


ment from seed to maturity into the short’ _ 


Alpine season. It is probably parasitic, but 
even with this help it flowers very late in the 
year and grows mostly at the lower levels on 
the edge of the tree line. Far more straight- 
forward and robust is G. pannonica, which is 
characteristic of these Eastern Alps, a coarse, 
leafy thing with dingy purple flowers, that 
suggest a Deadly Nightshade and never seem 
to be fully open. 


The path winds among stony hummocks 
covered with Dryas octopetala and Rhodo- 
dendron ferrugineum, ending presently in the 
last of the high pastures. We are now at the 
foot of the topmost tier of the mountain wall 
that forms the strategic frontier between 
Jugo-Slavia and Italy. A little higher up, at 
about 4,000 feet, among the jagged boulders 
and patches of shingle, we come for the first 
time into the terrain of the high Alpine 
plants. 

The tight, hard masses of Saxifraga ceesia, 
that look as though they had been melted and 
poured in between the stones, are abundant 
everywhere about. It has all the habit of a 
very high Alpine, but here it seems to prefer 
the lower levels, and even descends to the 


fringe of the trees, where it has to wrestle 


with the grasses, whose long stems some- 
times pierce it through and stand out ‘like 
hat-pins in a pincushion. The white flowers 
are rather disappointingly small, but the soft, 


grey-green of the leaves and their compact. 


minuteness make jt a very desirable plant for 
the moraine. Its neighbour is the rarer and 
more local Campanula Zoysii, flowering so 
abundantly in one or two limestone cliffs 
that the crevices are traced out in lines of 
soft lavender-blue. It varied a little in the 
length and narrowness of the corolla tube, 
but not much in colour, though a few patches 
of a fairly deep violet-blue were found. It 
seems to avoid full exposure to the sun and is 
here almost confined to the clefts in the ver- 
tical rock face, for only one plant was found 
that had seeded down into the scree at the 
- foot. \ 
Ranunculus alpestris is still blooming in 


_damp hollows where the snow has been late 


in melting, a dainty little white Buttercup 


_.._ whose conventional grace recalls the flower 


S 


y 


= 


designs of an old illuminated manuscript. 
Just here the frontier wall towers up into a 
jagged peak, Skrbina (‘‘ the broken tooth ’’), 
which dominates an amphitheatre of scree 
dotted with wide colonies of the Alpine 
Poppy, strangely delicate and brilliant in that 


_ bleak waste of grey stones and melting 


snow. Here they are all of the lemon-yellow 
form, but five or six miles away, on the 
higher scree slopes of the Triglav, the white 
form predominates, with an occasional patch 
of the yellow and one or two plants of the 
deep orange variety. Three other typical 
scree plants occur in great abundance on the 
Triglav, Potentilla nitida, covering its silver 


_ cushions with pink Apple blossoms (varying 


here and there to a deep cherry-red), Linaria 
alpina, trailing its fragile grey stems among 
the loose stones, and lighting them up with 


god 
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vivid narrow Snapdragons in violet and 
orange, and Thlaspi rotundifolium. The 
last makes little domes of pale lavender, like 
a small, neat Candytuft, and the flowers are 


remarkable among high Alpines for their ~ 


sweet scent, a mixture of Hawthorn and 
Lilac. 

Back beneath Skrbina we find, besides the 
Poppies, only one more plant in the scree as 
we climb upto the lip of the amphitheatre, a 


‘ wide ancient mat of the white variety of 


Potentilla nitida, whose blossoms seem a 
trifle larger, neater, and more solid than the 
coloured forms. But when we have climbed 
over the arréte and slipped down the other 
side, past the frontier guards into Italy, we 
come to a turfy slope full of Thyme, Andro- 
sace villosa, and pink Lousewort (Pedicu- 
laris sylvatica), with here and there a clump 
of Aster alpinus and Edelweiss. It is usual 
to say rude things about Edelweiss, the hope- 
lessly vulgarised, but here, at home with the 
violet and gold of the Asters, in the short, 
weather-beaten turf, it is really rather a dis- 
tinguished little oddity. 

On the way back, in the peaty hollows of 
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enough in a dry, gritty soil in most places, 
but, being a winter bloomer, it runs the risk 
of being snubbed just when at its best. Even 
so, we find this delightful shrub so resource- 
ful_that should a crop of open blossoms be 
spoiled it will, on the departure of the frost, 
immediately make good the affront by bloom- 
ing as gaily as ever. The first flowers of the 
season opened on November toth and, given 
an average winter, we shall not be without a 
liberal display until the middle of February or 
later. As for the size and colour of these 
blooms, I should be according the shrub but 
meagre praise if I said they were incompar- 
ably finer than those of any other of its race. 
They are each nearly 2 inch across, and in the 
purity and velvety richness of their wonderful 
blue they are not excelled even by Gentiana 
acaulis at its best. A. T. JOHNSON. 
N. Wales. 


Arabis lucida variegata 


This is one of the comparatively small 
number of variegated plants not at their best 
in the south, but which thrive better in cool 


Lithospermum rosmarinifolium, 10 years old, on a low retaining wall 


Konjski Vrh (‘‘ the horse peak ’’) we come 
upan Dianthus Sternbergi scenting the mist 
(for a cloud had come rolling down from the 
higher peaks) with the spicy fragrance of 
Clove Carnation, just as Farrer described it 
on Monte Baldo. _It is an exquisite little 
thing with inch-wide flowers of soft pint, 
deeply fringed and carried on single stems 
just above the dark-green turfy foliage. It 
should be an admirable plant for the Alpine 
lawn. F. A.. HAMPTON. 


Lithospermum rosmarinifolium 


T HE little illustration accompanying this 
note may interest those readers who may 
possess some doubts as to the fitness of 
this beautiful subject for outdoor culture. The 
plant illustrated is now some to years old, 
possibly more. It is growing on the top of a 
low, very dry retaining wall, the soil being 
mostly stones and old mortar. It covers some 
three or more square feet, and though it has 
never been protected in any way it has not 
once been seriously injured, even by frost 
severe enough to kill back its compatriot on 
the Isle of Capri, the prostrate Rosemary, 
and other fairly trustworthy things. 

The fact is, L. rosmarinifolium is hardy 


localities in tthe north. In a cool, rich, rather 
heavy soil this Rock Cress is at its best. 
Propagation of this form must be effected by 
taking off the offsets and planting them 
singly if the best results are to be obtained 
rather than by ordinary division. This may 
be done in the autumn or spring; but finer 
plants will be obtained by doing this in late 
autumn. Sir A 


Myosotis spathulata 


While perhaps not so beautiful as some of 
the better known of the small Alpine Myoso- 
tis, this quite recent introduction from New 
Zealand is still very pretty and very interest- 
ing. It forms a close mat of silvery-grey 
leaves about 13 inches long and 3 inch -wide, 
and produces a quantity of fairly large white 
flowers on 2-inch stems, which do not stand 
upright but are adpressed to the ground. This 
flat-growing habit gives it a very unusual 
appearance. The flowers appear about the 
beginning of June and continue for a month 
or more. It does not seem to be at all faddy 
and is doing well under ordinary lime- 
stone treatment, in full sun with plenty of 
drainage, and is forming splendid clumps 
which promise a good show of flowers for 
next season. W. A. Tu. INGWERSEN. 
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The Cyclamen and Its Cultivation 


By J. W. FORSYTH 


The previous article, published last week, dealt with the history and 


modern development of the Cyclamen. 


The writer now deals with the 


raising of plants from seed and the subsequent treatment of seedlings 
(Continued from page 795) 


case of Cyclamens old seeds germinate 

more satisfactorily thannew. The Cycla- 
men specialist always prefers to sow seed two 
or three years old; indeed, it has been proved 
that Cyclamen seed seven years old, if pro- 
perly stored, will germinate satisfactorily. 

SOWING THE SEED.—To have Cyclamens in 
flower during November, (17 months after 
sowing) the seed should be sown in July. 
Proceed by preparing a compost of three 
parts fibrous loam and one part decayed Oak 
leaves. If the loam. is light in nature, and 
contains a good percentage of sand, do not 
make the compost too light ‘or porous by 
being too liberal with sand; the grower’s dis- 
cretion must be used as regards the nature 
of the loam. The Oak leaves should be 
gathered fresh as they fall from the trees in 
the autumn. _ Place the leaves in bags or 
boxes and dry them over the stokehold boiler. 
When in a fit condition to use the leaves 
should crumble in the hand when pressed. 
Pass both loam and leaves through a 3-inch 
sieve and mix thoroughly together. Use 
ordinary seed-pans, clean, and well crocked, 
placing over the crocks some rough material 
and thus preventing the finer soil from 
choking the drainage. Fill the pans with the 
compost and press moderately firm; the seeds 
should be equally distributed about 1 inch apart 
each way. Gently press the seeds into the sur- 
face and cover with the same compost about 


|: may interest readers to learn that in the 


4 inch deep. Do not place the pans on a shelf ~ 
The ideal place is ~ 


even if the house is cool. 
an unheated greenhouse or pit, where the 
pan can be-placed on a cool ash or gravel 
bottom, cover with a sheet of glass and paper 
to exclude the light. Never allow the seed- 
pans to become dry, and when given water 
this must be done ithrough a fine rose. 
Cyclamens dislike hard water; it is-therefore 
a very important factor to have a good 
supply of rain water. In five weeks from the 
time of sowing two. or three-year-old seed will 
commence to germinate, and when this is 
observed the paper should be removed and the 
glass tilted until the seedlings push their way 
through the soil, when the glass should be 
removed. The seedlings will make good pro- 
gress during the next three weeks until the 
seedling leaf is about 1 inch long. At this 
stage they will appear to lag, while the tiny 
corms are forming their first true leaf. Every 
encouragement should now be given the 
plants to grow away freely by stirring the 
surface soil carefully between the seedlings 
with a sharp-pointed stick, spray overhead 
twice dailv if the-weather is bright and 
warm. There are few plants, especially 
during the growing period, that do not love 
sunlight; the Cyclamen, however, is an ex- 
ception. The observant grower will find that 
the Cyclamen prefers dull, warm weather ; in- 
deed the seedlings will develop more growth 
in one dull, warm, week than in three weeks 
of sunshine. It is therefore important to 
have the houses or pits in which the plants 
are growing properly shaded. Blinds are 
certainly the best form of shading, but where 
these are not available some other temporary 
means should be applied, as shading must be 
attended jto until the end of September or 
even October if the weather continues bright. 
While the seedlings are growing a sharp 
lookout must be kept daily to make sure that 
the seedlings are not being disturbed by 


pests, especially during ithe month of 
August. I have received many_ inqu'ries 


from growers who are troubled with a green- 
coloured caterpillar about 4 inch long, diffi- 
cult tos find: The only method of 
eradicating this pest is to hand-pick at night. 
In the morning and daytime the caterpillars 
are hidden in the soil, but occasionally will be 
found returning to their work of destruction 
in the afternoon. Dusting soot or lime on 
the ashes or gravel on which the pans stand 
is a good preventive against slugs. By the 
middle of September air must be carefully ad- 


mitted, the amount of ventilation depending 


on the outdoor temperatures, as no ‘hard 
and fast rule can be laid down beyond 
stating the necessity of preventing draughts 
and fluctuations of temperature. The ideal 
temperature for Cyclamens at all times is 55 
degs., but the plants may be grown success- 
fully in temperatures ranging from 45 degs. 
upwards. Every endeavour should be made 
to grow the seedlings in an even tempera- 


_ture of 55 degs. at night, allowing 5 degs. 


rise before ventilating. Top ventilators only 
should be used. 


PRICKING OFF.—Towards the end of Octo- 


‘ber seedlings from July sowings should be 


ready to prick off, but ithis operation should 
not be proceeded with until the seedlings 
have made two or three leaves. |The best 
system is to place three seedlings round the 


side of a 3-inch pot. By adapting this simpte 


method seedlings are less liable to receive a 
check when being divided for their first pot- 
ting. Jt is a great mistake to transfer seed- 
lings into 3-inch pots singly before first being 
pricked off. The compost at this stage should 
be similar to that recommended for seed sow- 
ing; in addition a dusting of soot may be 
included with advantage, but not more than 
a 3-inch pot full to each bushel of soil. Mix 
the compost thoroughty; the pots should be 
filled ready for use and placed in the house to 
warm prior to pricking off. In removing the 
seedlings the best plan to avoid checking the 
roots is to turn the entire contents of the seed- 
pan carefully on to the bench. Use great 


care to avoid the ball turning over, otherwise 


much damage would be done to the seedlings, 
separate the plants judiciously, preserving the 
roots. from damage. A healthy seedling 
should have about 12 rootlets 2 inches to 
3 inches long. Insert the dibber down the 
side of pot, place the seedling in position and 
make moderately firm. The corm should just 
be level with the surface soil. The subse- 
quent cultural details consist chiefly in keep- 


‘ing the plants clean and spraying lightly over- _ 


head on fine afternoons. Great attention 
must be given to watering. After the seed- 
lings are pricked off give the pots a thorough 
watering through a fine rose and continue the 
practice of always watering with the rose 
until the seedlings are potted off separately. 
To encourage sturdy, healthy leaves keep the 
plants near the glass and free from drip. I 
would repeat the advice to avoid fluctuations 
of temperature; remember, the ideal tem- 
perature is 55 degs. 

PREPARATIONS FOR POTTING SEEDLINGS OFF 
SINGLY.—Towards January and February the 
seedlings should be nice sturdy plants, show- 
ing five or six healthy leaves, Should the 
plants be somewhat behind this stage of 
growth defer potting off until the necessary 
growth is established. - The compost should 
again consist of ithree parts loam, one part 
leaf-mould, and sufficient sand to lighten. 
Add a 3-inch pot full of soot to 2 bushels of 
soil. Pass the compost through a 4-inch sieve 
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and mix well. The soil should be placed on 
a temporary bench in the house in which _the 
plants grow for at least 24 hours before pro- 
ceeding with the potting, The pots should be 
clean and well crocked. Commence. potting 
by placing a small quantity of soil over the 
crocks. Knock the plants carefully out of 
their old pots and separate carefullye Now 
place the plant in position in centre of pot 
with the top of the tiny corm just under the 
rim of the pot, fill in and work ithe soil round 
the side of the pot, pressing moderately firm, 
and finish by just covering the corm. Many. 
growers expose the corm, but at this stage I 
find the best results are obtained by slightly 
covering. The plants should be placed on a 
cool ash or gravel bottom almost pot thick, 
and as near the glass as possible until they 
commence to grow, when each plant shoud 
be given ample space to continue its develop- 
ment. For the first week after potting ven- 
tilate the house with great care, avoid 
draughts, and on no account let the plants 
suffer from lack of moisture at the roots. 
During hot weather the plants should be kept 
comparatively cool by damping down the 
house and spraying the plants lightly. Never 
expose the plants to drying winds, hence 
ventilate the leeward side of the house. The 
Cyclamen enjoys being moved about the 
staging into different positions. When doing 


this the opportunity should also be taken of 


stirring the surface with a pointed stick. 


Plants thus treated will respond generously to _ 


the treatment. ‘ 
(To be concluded.) 


Cinerarias for winter flowering 
"[aporee who grow Cinerarias do not fully 


appreciate the value of these plants for 

flowering in November, December, and 
January. Chrysanthemums have for many 
years been the mainstay for these months, 
but, useful and indispensable as these are, 
there is always room for-a good batch of 
Cinerarias. The stellata varieties are a wel- 


come change during these dark months for © 


table decoration, as these flowers can be used 
either alone or in conjunction with others. 


Their graceful nature relieves the stiffness of - 


many things which are used for this purpose. 

Although ‘Cinerarias do not last as well 
when cut as many other flowers, the great 
variety of colours one has to choose from 
makes up for this deficiency. It is, however, - 
as pot plants grown for conservatory or house 
decoration that the usefulness of-the plants 
is most appreciated. If a house canbe given 
up to them the temperature and other condi- 
tions most suitable for their successful culti- 
vation can be more easily undertaken. Last 
April a sowing of C. stellata and the large- 
flowering variety was made, and _ after 
germination the seedlings were pricked off 
into shallow boxes and placed in a cold frame. 


Later they were transplanted to a frame that — 


had been used for bedding stuff. “About the: 
end of June they were again transplanted to 
a large frame that had been used for grow- 
ing early Potatoes and other vegetables. At 
this shift the plants were given 1 foot apart 
each way. They were then given a good 
watering, the sashes put on, and shaded for 
a few days. They were gradually exposed, 
and by-and-by all the sashes were removed. 
About the middle of September, when a 
touch of frost may be looked for, some means 
of protection would require to be at hand. 
The plants would, for the most part, be too 


tall to allow the sashes to be drawn over’ — 
_ them unless these could tbe raised up high 


enough to clear them, and unless this can be 
done there is always the danger of high winds 
blowing them off and thereby causing much 
damage. About 40 plants were potted into 
8-inch pots, the remainder kept growing on 
until a house in which Tomatoes were grow- 


~ 
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ing was ready to be cleared out. After the 
Tomato crop was finished the house was 
cleared and washed down, the soil forked up, 
and the Cinerarias planted in the same soil. 
With ordinary care when lifting, these plants 
can be transplanted almost at any time with 
little or no damage. Some slight shading is 
a help if there is much sunshine for some 
days after their transfer. Very little more is 
required, except plenty of ventilation in mild 
weather, cool treatment, when watering a 
good soaking, and no more till ‘the soil is 
again dry. These plants have been flowering 
since they were brought in, and many will 


.go on till February. 


oa 


There is no class of plants with which I 
am acquainted which can be so easily and 
economically grown as Cinerarias. Most 
people have these to flower during the spring, 
and this, ofcourse, can still be done by 
making alater sowing. There are now so many 
beautiful shades of colour, especially among 
what are known as the ‘‘ Model’’ varieties. 
Particular mention must be made _ of 
** Matador,” of a striking and unusual colour. 
One can imagine a large batch of it in flower 
in a mass or mixed with other subjects in a 
conservatory, The individual flowers are not 
so large as those of others of the ‘* Model” 
strain, but they make up for this in the im- 
mense size of head and the compactness of 
the blooms. Many of the stellata forms grow 
to a height of 3 feet and 4 feet or more, 
whereas the ‘‘ Model’’ grows to an average 
of 18 inches. In planting, the stellata forms 
were placed in the centre of the house and the 
‘* Model ” round the sides. Thev have never 
given any trouble, no fly nor leaf mite, and at 
present (the middle of December) they are a 
mass of flower. .  P.. McCowan. 

The Gardens, Arngomery Kippen, 

Stirling. 


Sand for propagation 


If readers realised the ease with which prac- 
tically all soft-wooded subjects can be pro- 
pagated in pure sand I feel sure they would 
not continue to use the more cumbrous 
method of making up a special compost for 
cuttings. I have adopted propagating in sand 
for many years now with very good results. 
The plan is a very simple one. The propaga- 
tor may consist merely of a fairly deep box 
placed on the greenhouse staging. In the 
bottom place a layer of leaves or similar 
material, and over this put about 3 inches of 
clean sand. Usually a good class of sand 
can be obtained from a local pit. It must be 
neither too fine nor too coarse. This should 
be passed through a very fine sieve to free it 
from stones. When placed in the propagator 
it should be levelled and made firm. Then 
give a good watering, using a fine rose on the 
water-pot, and giving sufficient to saturate all 
the sand. As soon as the surplus water has 
drained away you may insert the cuttings. 
These are prepared in the usual way and are 
then pressed in to one-third of their depth into 
the sand. All cuttings which have sufficient 
firmness of stem may be treated in this way ; 
for others it will be necessary to make a hole 
with a stick, put the cutting in, and then push 
the sand back against the stem. In any case 
a goodtwatering should be given immediately 
after inserting the cuttings so as to wash the 
sand back closely against the stems. 

The frame or box should be covered with 
loose sheets of glass, which will need to be 
reversed every time the inner surface becomes 
coated with moisture. This keeps the atmo- 
sphere in a proper condition and prevents 
damping. The sand must be kept moist, and 
after watering the glass should be left 
off for a few hours to allow the escape of 
moisture. The same sand may be used 
several times over during the season. 
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In this method I claim that there is less 
labour attending the preparation’ of the root- 
ing medium, there is a greater certainty of 
successful- rooting, there is less likelihood of 
damping, and the sand may be used over and 
over again by merely levelling.and watering 
it. Moreover, the rooted cuttings can be re- 
moved from the sand without the breaking of 
a single root. WittiaM F. Row tes. 

Gallows Hill, Sudbury. 


a 
Aristolochia elegantissima 
QO: of the most striking plants in blos- 


som in the stove-house at the Botanic 
Garden, Cambridge, during the month 
of August was Aristolochia elegantissima. 
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little boat-shaped lobes are packed with 
round, flat, disc-like seeds. The deep green, 
heart-shaped leaves are but little larger than 
the flower, and are of a glaucous tint on the 
under side. It makes a useful climber to 
clothe the roof of any plant-house where a 
warm temperature is maintained, and it does 
not shade too densely the brighter flowers 
grown beneath it. There is, I believe, 
another species known as A. elegans, which 
bears leaves of a distinctly more glaucous 
colour. H. H. Warner. 


Forcing plants 


At the present time things do not move very 
quickly and those who desire to have early 


Aristolochia elegantissima, flowers and seed vessels, at the Botanic Gardens, Cambridge 


..Unlike most of the other varieties, it does not 


require a large space in which to grow. It 
will strike easily, and begins to flower when 
the plant is quite small. The blossoms have 
no unpleasant odour, and are about 43 inches 
to 5 inches across. They are of a greenish- 
white, heavily marked with a rich purple- 
brown that is intense at the centre of the 
flower, which is a rich light green. One of 
the most remarkable features of the plant is 
the seed vessel, which becomes a_ deep 
chocolate tint when ripe. It is most graceful 
in shape and is divided into six separate 
lobes, each of which hangs on its own stem, 
as, a short distance above the fruit, the long, 
wiry stalk from which it hangs splits up and 
allows it to open from the top. Each of the 


Azaleas, Spirzeas, Lilacs, and that class of 
stuff generally will be well advised to make a 
start. Early-potted Daffodils put in during 
August. will now be moving, and these, 
together with Roman and other Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Lily of the Valley, may now be 
brought forward. Arum Lilies will now re- 
spond to occasional allowances of liquid 
manure, and Liliums generally should be kept 
moving freely. It is a mistake to use too 
great an amount of fire-heat. The ther- 
mometer ought to read at round about 60 
degs.-at night at the present time. Plants 
generally will respond more quickly to a 
slight advance of temperature when they have 
made a trifle more progress. 


W. McG. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


General remarks 


If not already done, the 
seed order should be dis- 
patched without further 
delay, the stock of tools 
looked over, and worn- 
out examples replaced ; 
Pea and Bean _ sticks 
ought also to be procured 
or cut from the home 
plantations, fish netting 
repaired, manure wheeled 
on the ground in frosty weather, and the lawn 
mowing machines put in order for future use. 
Every opportunity must be taken to push on 
with the work, and thereby ease the pressure 
later on. 


Mr. T. W. BRISCOE 


Pea Pioneer 


Among first early dwarf Peas I have found 
Pioneer one of the best. It-is a good cropper, 
and the flavour is excellent. Early in January 
a sowing is made in 5 inch pots, and ample 
drainage provided. Over this is placed a thin 
layer of turfy loam. Old potting soil is suitable 
for a rooting medium, and five or six peas are 
placed in each receptacle. Grow them cool— 
a cold frame or cool greenhouse answers 
admirably. Nice-sturdy plants will be ready 
for planting out in March. Watch for mice. 


Peas in warm borders 


Those who possess a warm, dry border should 
plant a few lines of a round-seeded variety, 
such as Pilotor Ringleader. If a success they 
will be very useful. 


Chrysanthemums 

Stock plants are now well furnished with 
cuttings, and these may be inserted in small 
pots of sandy soil, and then placed ina cool 
propagating frame until rooted. Afterwards 
stand them in a cool greenhouse or frame close 
to the glass to secure short-jointed plants. 
When well rooted pot off singly into pots 
3 inches in diameter, using a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand. 


Hippeastrums 

For some weeks these have been resting, and 
now a few of the bulbs may be introduced to a 
temperature of 55 degs. Fahr. Select those 
that are well rooted, and give the soil a good 
soaking of water. 


Melons and Cucumbers 


A sowing of these should now be made, but 
to be a success a temperature of 70 to 75 degs. 
is needed. Where possible a hotbed is made 
up in a low propagating or Cucumber house— 
then the seed germinates freely. For a 
Cucumber try Everyday, which is far in advance 
of the old Telegraph. 


Rhubarb 


Roots are placed in cellars, Mushroom houses, 
or under the stages of warm greenhouses, with 
a little soil thrown among the crowns. Here 
growth will soon begin, and to keep up a 
supply a few more roots can be lifted and 
allowed to remain on the surface until needed. 
A little frost will do them no harm, rather will 
it improve them for forcing. Roots remaining 
in the ground may be covered with Rhubarb 
pots, boxes, or old buckets with the bottom cut 
out, and the intervening spaces filled with long 
manure, leaves, and similar material. 


- advertised. 


Vines 

The pruning and cleaning of the rods should 
be proceeded with. The last season’s growth 
is cut back to one or two plump eyes, and the 
rods are then freed of all loose bark, but not 
skinned, as is sometimes practised. Give the 
rods a thorough dressing of Gishurst Com- 
pound, taking care not to injure the eyes or 
buds. Remove the surface soil down to the 
roots, and replace it with good quality, turfy 
loam. If mealy bug is present a close watch 
must be kept for this pest when the Vines are 
started into growth. It is at this stage when 
they become active. A spot of methylated 


spirit will destroy them, and it is best applied — 


with a small camel's hair brush. 
T. W. BRISCOE. 
Head Gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow, Glos. 


_ Scotland 
The seed order 


“ Seed catalogues _re- 
mind us that we are once 
more at the turn of the 
year, and the important 
business of deciding on 
what to order should be 
faced at once. Besides 
the benefit to the seed 
merchants, it is always 
advantageous to have at 
hand everything that is 
likely to be required, our climate being so 
erratic and uncertain, that we must seize every 
favourable opportunity that offers, to get in 
seeds. Unless, therefore, supplies are in the 
seed-press, we very often miss chances of 
having some important crop put in in good 
time, the result being late maturing, which is 
most annoying to the keen gardener. Order 
early, therefore, and so guard against dis- 
appointment later on. 


Novelties 

At time of writing I have had but little 
opportunity for going into these of the new 
season, but hope to refer tothem later. As an 
old hand at the game, however, I strongly 
recommend caution to the novice who may be 
inclined to place entire reliance on some of 


Mr, CHARLES BLAIR 


these, to the exclusion of tried and faithful. 


older sorts.- Each year I purchase a moderate 
number of these new kinds, but never do more 
than test them alongside varieties I have 
proved to be well suited to my purpose. It is 
only by doing so that we can guard against 
partial or even total failure. Not that, I say, 
the majority of the new things offered are 
worthless, for under entirely syitable conditions 
they would, mostly, approximate to the glow- 
ing descriptions under which they are 
But, unfortunately, the majority 
of growers have neither time nor facilities, not 
to mention climate, in which to afford those 
necessary conditions, so, not infrequently dis- 
appointment awaits the enthusiastic buyer of 
high-priced novelties. 


Standard varieties of vegetables 

Every gardener who requires to maintain a 
steady supply of vegetables throughout the 
year, pins his faith mainly on well-tried sorts 


that experience has taught him succeed every ° 


year in his particular garden. As is well- 
known, varieties that invariably do well in one 
district, may be a failure in another. | In this 
garden, for instance, that splendid early Pea, 
Gradus, simply refuses to succeed, while in 
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numerous other places it is one of the most 
‘dependable of all Peas. I have to use as 
substitute Senator, and this thrives and crops 
amazingly every year. It is the same with 
most other vegetables, so, to avoid disappoint- — 
ment, all main supplies are grown from standard 
sorts, and only small breadths put under 3 
“novelties.” 


Seeds for earliest sowing 

_ Within the next two or three weeks a stait- 
must be made with the sowing of important 
crops. One of the first is the Onion, for, 
unless raised early under glass, this indispens- 
able vegetable has but’a poor chance of 
succeeding owing to the ravages of the deadly 
grub. Although Onions may be germinated 
in pretty strong heat, it is a mistake to keep 
them too long under such conditions. As 
soon as the seedlings appear remove to a 
genial temperature of 55 degs. or so, and raise 
up close to the roof glass. Although Toma- 
toes raised very early seldom repay the extra 
trouble entailed watching them through the 
dull, short days, still it is well to raise a few 
for providing ripe fruits before the main batch 
turns in. Leeks, Parsley, and a pinch of 
Cauliflower may also be sown shortly to pre 
vide early supplies. Eee 


Flower seeds ae. 

Sweet Peas should be sown early and 
brought on rather slowly, for if rushed into 
growth with strong heat the plants seldom get 
over the weakening such methods entail. Best 
results appear to be obtained by sowing in a 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs., and when 
the seedlings are’2 inches high they should be 
removed to a cold frame or cool greenhouse. 
Where a steady and genial warmth of 65 degs. 
to 70 degs. can be maintained, seeds of 
Begonia, Gloxinia, and Streptocarpus should 
be sown towards the middle of the month, as 
also may that little dwarf warm house gem, 
Saintpaulia. 


Kitchen garden . 
Unless manuring, digging, and. trenching 
during open weather, but little can be done in 


x 


this department. These important items 
should be pushed on vigorously at every= — 
favourable opportunity. Go BLAIR. 


Preston Hlouse Gardens, Linlithgow. e 
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Indoor fruits 


Late Grapes should be cut and stored in 
bottles in a dry room. Everyone does not 
possess a Grape rack with special bottles, but 
an improvised one may be made by placing 
ordinary bottles upon elevated shelves. Suffi- - 
cient stem must be cut with the bunch to carry 
clear of the latter and prevent rubbing. The ~ 
Vines may then be pruned and cleaned and — 
the house washed down in readiness for the 
coming year. With the completion of this 
work such houses become available for Indian 
Azaleas and other flowering shrubs intended 
for forcing, including Lilacs,.Deutzias, Andro- 
medas, Staphyleas, Wistaria, Prunus sinensis 
fl.-pl., Azalea mollis, and Rhododendrons, all 
of which should be cleaned and _ top-dressed 
where necessary before plaping: them in such— 
houses. E: Mz 

Figs in pots 

Those who regularly force Figs in pots will 
find that plants which have been regularly 
forced will start freely in any house which has 
the requisite heat. This should be, in the 
initial stages, from 45 degs. to 50 degs., and 
ought to be gradually increased to 65 degs.— 
night temperature, of course. Figs are gross 
feeders, and must be kept well supplied with 


_top-dressings and liquid manure. 
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‘FRUIT. 
Pear Beurre Alexandre Lucas 


HE Pear we figure to-day is a little- 
known but valuable sort, and although, 
from a quality standpoint, it may not 
equal.Doyenne du Comice, Thompson’s, and 
Beurré Superfin, it should certainly be in- 
cluded in any selection of the best 12 Pears. 
I have always found it a consistent and 
heavy cropper_as a cordon, and with a little 
eare as to ripening it can be had in good 
condition from the middle of October to the 
end of December. This variety was strongly 
recommended to me as a cordon. The mis- 
‘take often made in planting cordons, how- 
ever, is that too many sorts are put in, or, if 
not this, too many of one season. A short 
list that I have found kindly growers, pro- 
lific, and of good quality would include 
-Clapp’s Favourite, Beurré d’Amanlis, Beurré 
Hardy, Beurré Superfin, Beurré Alexandre 
Lucas, Louis Bonne, Doyenne du Comice, 
Thompson’s, Glou Morceau, Nouvelle Fulvie, 
and Josephine de Malines. My soil being 
on the light side a little extra preparation 
was necessary when the trees were being 
planted. To the top spit were added some 
heavier soil and a litthe cow-manure. When 
the fruit was swelling a mulch of cow- 


- manure was given, the value of this being 


apparent in the fruits that were borne. 


at 


Renovating Vines 


ROM various causes, including not in- 
frequently overcropping, Vines become 
unsatisfactory, and it is not always con- 
venient to scrap the old rods and replant with 
new. Many years ago I found, on taking 
over the charge of a garden in the south of 
Scotland, that the Vines in two fair-sized 
houses had been not only overcropped, but 
also sadly neglected in many ways. The 


~ bunches were very tiny and the berries about 


the size of Black Currants. Although the 
Vines were planted inside, the buik of the 
roots was outside. I found the borders had 
been annually mulched with a liberal quan- 
tity of stable manure, and this material had 
never been removed. As may be guessed, 
there was a layer of rotten. muck several 
inches in depth all over the surface, and in 
wet weather if one stepped on these borders 
one sank over the boots in the slime. 
Naturally, under such conditions, the roots 
of the Vines were ina deplorable state, and 
something drastic had to be done to improve 
matters. By good luck I discovered on the 
estate a great mound of splendid fibrous loam 


that had only been removed from an old 


pasture some 18 months before. With un- 
limited supplies of this material, renovating 
the borders was comparatively easy. Besides 


_ the loam, I secured an adequate supply of old 


a 
“ 


_ 


— 


mortar rubbish and purchased a quantity of 
crushed bones, bone-meal, and Thomson’s 
‘Vine manure. 
_ Starting at the outer edge of the border I 
carefully forked out the soil and muck to a 
depth of 15 inches to 18 inches, in widths of 
about 6 feet at a time. Very few live roots 
were found, but all that were at all fresh 
were carefully preserved. Instead of mixing 
the ingredients, as is sometimes done, before 
starting the work, I decided, in case the 
weather broke down, to mix as the work 
proceeded. That is to say, a layer of turf 
was first laid down, sprinkled with the mortar 
rubbish, bones, and artificial manure, and 
this was shaken up with the fork and thus 
pretty well mixed, while much time was 
saved. All live roots were carefully laid out 


at full length, and to induce the early forma- 


tion of fibrous roots on these old bare thongs 


“I notched them with a sharp knife every 


9 inches to 12 inches and placed a good 
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handful of sharp, clean sand round each cut. 
The soil was made quite firm as the work 
proceeded. Being favoured by dry weather 
the job, although arduous, was quickly ac- 
complished. This was done in February, but 
under other conditions I would prefer 
October or early November for work of this 
kind. 

Even the first year there was a distinct 
improvement in the appearance of the foliage 
and fruit. I did not, of course, permit.a very 
heavy crop to mature the first or second 
season, but gradually, as the Vines responded 
to the wholesome fare provided, the crop was 
increased until quite a good average yield 
was permitted. At the end of five vears the 
Grapes were so much improved that I carried 
off first prize for Black Hambro’ at the 
Edinburgh autumn show. 

I shall now refer to the methods pursued 
inside the vineries. At the time I took them 
in hand the Vines had been planted 40 years, 
but were not quite young even when planted. 


So far as one could judge by the appearance © 


of the rods these had never been renewed, so 
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which is at once interesting and valuable. 
Too many gardens contain Apple-trees whose 
growth is clean and healthy, but which do 
not bear fruits of sufficient merit or in suffi- 
cient quantity to justify their retention. The 
owner is reluctant to grub them, yet he 
grudges the valuable space they occupy and 
for which they give no adequate return. It 
is in such instances that grafting proves in- 
valuable because by its aid the erstwhile 
useless tree may be converted into an ex- 
tremely valuable one. This is not the period 
of the vear when grafting can be discussed, 
but it is now, when pruning is being done, 
that shoots should be selected from which 
grafts or scions can be made in spring. The 
varieties it is desired to utilise must be chosen 
and the straightest, cleanest pieces of this 
year’s wood removed in pruning reserved, 
each variety in a separate bundle with a 
label securely attached. Half plunge the 
bundles in a very cool spot, such as at the 
foot of a north wall, where they will remain 
plump, yet perfectly dormant, until the time 
of insertion arrives, East ANGLIAN. 


Pear Beurre Alexandre Lucas 


One of the best varieties available from October to December 
Shown by Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co. at the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 


I determined to train up young rods from as 
near the base as possible. Inia few cases an 
‘‘ eye’ developed a very little above ground- 
level, but the rest had to be obtained from 
the lowest ‘‘ spur.’’ In good time the whole 
of the old gnarled rods was cut away, the 
new vigorous canes_taking their place. One 
vinery was entirely planted with Black 
Hambro’, the other had one Muscat of 
Alexandria, one Lady Downe’s, and the rest 
Black Hambro’. 

Besides the renovating with fresh soil, as 
above detailed, I gave the borders two dress- 
ings annually of Thomson’s manure—one in 
March and the other after the Grapes were 
thinned. I also covered the borders with a 
good thickness of rough straw litter from the 
stables each autumn, removing it in spring. 
‘ C. BLair. 
Preston Gardens, Linlithgow, Scotland. 


Scions for grafting 


All amateurs do not aspire to become 
expert grafters, yet when the necessity arises 
they should try their hands on an operation 


3 ” 
a catalogue, 


Catalogues 


As drops of rain presage the shower so the 
early catalogue gives us warning of the flood 
to, follow. Of all literature, I confess ‘that 
the catalogue of the seedsman, the florist, 
and the nurseryman gives me the greatest 
pleasure. What would I give, sometimes, to 
have a free hand-to order not only old 
favourites, forgotten until their names rise 
clearly out of the closely-printed lists, but the 
‘“ novelties” which appear to increase in 
number year by year, and sufficient time and 
accommodation to grow them all! Many of 
these catalogues are more than mere lists of 
seeds and plants, Carefully compiled, beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated, they are works 
of art, and they deserve a better fate than to 
be tossed contemptuously on one side. ‘‘ Only 
some may say, but it repre- 
sents much painstaking care, and a not in- 
considerable expense. We cannot buy from 
every seedsman, but, in common courtesy, 
let us pay them the compliment of reading 
their catalogues. A ScoTTISH GARDENER. 
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VEGETABLES 


Winter salads 


ETTUCE, of: which the Cabbage 
[eres are the more useful at this sea- 

son, are soon spoilt if left unprotected, 
that is, if the plants are full grown and ready 
for use. In many gardens frames are not 
always available, being required for a host of 
half-hardy plants, but if fruit-houses that can 
be freely ventilated are available the plants 
with full hearts, if lifted with a ball of earth, 
will remain good for weeks. I have, to main- 
tain a daily winter salad supply, adopted 
various shifts, and frequently the rough and 
ready ones are more effective than those re- 
quiring more attention. Years ago, in the 
north, at this season, I used turf-pits largely, 
and from these I was able to maintain a regu- 
lar supply for. the winter; indeed, till the 
forced material early in the spring was avail- 
able. I always lifted those plants with full 


hearts or at all blanched during early Octo- . 


ber. These, of course, were used first, as the 
plants which are green can be lifted later, a 
few degrees of frost not injuring them like 
those fully matured. With a scarcity of lights 
I have used thatched hurdles to advantage, 
and in severe weather given an extra covering 


of dry Bracken, which, cut when green and ° 


dried, is a splendid protector. If the plants 


at this season are lifted with a good ball, care ~ 


being taken that the soil is moist before lift- 
ing, the plants do not suffer. All useless leaf- 
age is best removed before bedding in, 
making the soil, which should be light, quite 
firm round the roots. If frames are not avail- 
able one can do much in the way of shelter 
by banking up the soil under a south wall, 
planting on the banks, and covering with 
boards or dressed covers and litter or Bracken 
in severe weather. No matter how protected 
it is essential to remove the top covering in 
open weather and freely expose the plants. 
Little Gem, a dwarf Cos Lettuce, is an ideal 
winter variety for its size and hardiness. 
This, sown in the middle of August, will give 
a winter supply. I have for weeks in the open 
protected this with dry tree-leaves placed be- 
tween the rows, and had really good material 
till the end of the year. Among the Cabbage 
section I found the smaller growers the best. 
I have referred to plants Jess advanced in 
growth which will provide the later supply. 
Of course, if these can be got into their winter 
quarters so much the better if space is at com- 
mand. 

In the winter, with an extra demand for 
Lettuce, one may readily supplement the 
supply by sowing Lettuce seed thinly in boxes 
in heat, like Mustard or Cress, and cutting 
over when large enough for the salad-bowl. 
The hardier 

EnpIves will not take much harm. These 
can be covered when full grown by placing 
flower-pots over them, and some of he 
hardier varieties should get shelter under 
walls, as advised for Lettuces, if frames are 
not available. I have in well-drained soil 
placed these in front of houses in shallow beds 
if the plants are not too large, and with a 
little cover in severe weather they have been 
good well into the spring. For this purpose 
the Round-leaved Batavian is the best, 
though the ordinary Green Curled is much 
hardier than many think. F, 


Brussels Sprouts 


1 very much question whether amateurs 
and others with limited space in which to 
grow winter vegetables make as much use of 
Brussels Sprouts as they should, for I have 
no hesitation in saying that it is the most 
profitable of .all the Brassica family; and 
when its cultivation is begun in the right way 


_of the tubers. 
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it is not more difficult to grow than an ordi- 
nary Cabbage. As evidence of its profitable 
character I may mention that I have now 
about 250 plants from which I first began 
picking sprouts early in October. From 
these I have been picking almost daily, and 
there is still left upon the plants a sufficient 
supply to last me for at least another six 
weeks. So that from this plantation I shall 
have had a regular supplysfor five months. 
Apart from their productive. character the 
tender Sprouts are much appreciated in most 
families. This vegetable requires a rich and 
deep soil to grow it to perfection, but if its 
cultivation is undertaken in good time in the 
spring it is such a hardy subject that in less 
favourable soils it never fails to produce a 
good return. The principal point to attend 
to in cases where there is not plenty of 
manure at command is to get the plants well 
established where they- are to stand before 
hot and dry weather sets in. If the plants 
can be got large enough to pretty well shade 
all the ground between them they will not 
seriously feel a long spell of drv weather, arid 
they will do this by the middle of June if the 
following directions are liberally carried 
out :—Prepare the-ground by digging it up 
from 18 inches to 2 feet deep, and if there is 
only a limited supply of manure it should be 
placed about 9 inches under the surface, but 
where manure is plentiful it may be incor- 
porated with the soil at various depths. With 


regard to purchasing the seed, I must con- 


féss that although I have grown most of the 
reputedly distinct varieties I have found but 
little difference among them. AG, 


Changing Potato stocks 


It is part of the creed of the modern 
grower of Potatoes that the stock must be 
changed, but there is no necessity for an 
annual change. It is well, however, to change 
the stock every four years or thereby, or 
whenever any variety begins to show evidence 
of less productiveness. Dealers in seed tubers 
who do a large trade can always supply any 
required variety from very diverse soil, and if 
the nature of the soil in the inquirer’s garden 
be stated tubers from.soil of a different charac- 
ter will be supplied. On a small scale much 
can be done by friendly exchange. My 
observation goes to prove that varieties which 
do best on clay soon give out on sandy soil or 
in that which is gravelly. Probably the best 
seed tubers are those grown upon chalky soil, 
and to all Potatoes the average clay soil 
forms a welcome change. When making 
changes one is always faced with the danger 
that rogues may be imported, but if the 
grower deals with a reliable firm that danger 
is of the slightest. It is well to realise that 
much of the productiveness of Potato stocks 
is due to the proper. winter storing of the 
tubers. Under no circumstances should they 
be allowed to form premature shoots, which 
must be rubbed off to the certain weakening 
A ScotrisH GARDENER. 


Sowing Lettuces 


To ensure a continuous supply of Lettuces 
there must be a regular course of sowing ex- 
tending over the greater portion of the year, 
and not only this, but suitable varieties must 
be chosen, or it will be a matter of impos- 
sibility to keep up a succession even where 
there is good frame accommodation. It is 
surprising what may be done in the open air 
when raised borders and sheltered spots are 
available, but there cannot, of course, be any 


certainty of getting a regular supply from 


such positions during the winter. For out- 
door sowing there is no Cabbage variety that 
stands the winter better than the Hardy 
Hammersmith. I have repeatedly had useful 


heads of this sort ready for cutting in Feb- 


tf, 
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ruary on a narrow and raised south border. 
To obtain these at the time named seeds are 
sown at intervals from the second week to the 
end of August, planting a portion, if not all, 
from each sowing. This is advisable because 
of the varying influences of the season, 
brought about by mild or severe weather in 
winter. Hicks’ and the Hardy Bath @os are 
the best sorts in this section to endure frosty 
weather, but neither of these is obtainable so — 
early in winter as the Cabbage variety above 
mentioned. . GE 

Lifting Seakale 

The whole of the crowns grown for forcing 
should now be lifted. As the roots strike 
down deeply in search of food and moisture 
care is necessary when. lifting, otherwise a 
great many ‘‘ thongs ”’ will be left in the soil 
and cause much annoyance next season. The 
most effectual, and really the quickest, way in 
the end is to open a trench two spits deep at 
one end of the plot and then to dig out the - 
crowns with the top spit and the broken roots 
with the lower one, turning the soil into the 
trench first opened and continuing: this way 
right through the plot. This deep moving of 
the soil renders the plot eligible for various 
crops in the ensuing season. ‘The best of the 
broken roots should bé placed on one side and 
covered with soil until they can be made into 
cuttings some 6 inches to 8 inches in length, 
cutting the upper portion Jevel and the lower 
end in a sloping direction as a guide for the 
planter. These are best tied in bundles, 25 
in each being a convenient number, and 
heeled in either in damp ashes or soil in some 
convenient place. If the cuttings are made in 
good time the ‘cuts ’’ become callused before 
planting, consequently roots are emitted and 
growth is much earlier than if the making is 
delayed till spring. 


Summer-sown Carrots 

Those who about the middle of July made 
a sowing of Carrot-seed, either the Nantes 
or Intermediate, and lxept the soil between the 
drills well hoed and clean, the plants being 
very moderately thinned, will now find they 
have an ‘abundance of moderately-sized and 
deliciously tender roots to pull and cook 
through the winter months. Fine to 
look at and great in bulk as are the huge 
roots the new Intermediate variety furnishes 
from April sowings, they are not so nice to 
eat as are those from summer sowings. We 
should make more frequent sowings in less 
quantities, first in frames in January of Early 
Gem, then on warm borders of the Nantes in 
February and March, also even in April, to 
have ample succession. Other sowings of 
this delicious Carrot may be made in June 
and July to keep up a supply of young roots 
nearly all the year round. \ 


Drumhead Cabbages 


The larger forms of Cabbages many years 
ago were much grown, but they attain to too 
large a size to be useful. One of the best 
types of Drumhead Cabbage is the Christmas 


~Drumhead, which is excellent for winter use 


as it stands well and does not split. I do not 
know any variety for late use of better quality, 
the heads remaining firm and good for a long 
time. This is far better than the old form of 
Drumhead. “The section is admirably adap- 
ted for autumn use, as if the seed is sown for 
early spring cutting the plants grow large 
and are longer in coming in. As succession 
plants to the earlier kinds they do well. To 
get ithe Christmas form recommended above 
good I advise two sowings, one in May and 
another a month later, this providing an 
early autumn and mid-winter supply. It is 
best to sow in the middle of August for May 
use. sowing an earlier variety the third week 
in July for the first spring cutting. S: 
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Exhibitors 


The Amateur—The Cottager—The Professional 
(RepLy to H. B. CuL.in.) 


tural produce literally bristle with difficul- 
ties, and it is doubtful whether a single 
one has been published (or ever will be pub- 
lished), at which no objection can be levelled. 


Toe schedules for exhibitions of horticul- 


Apart altogether from the wording of the. 


classes there is the division of the schedule 
into sections’ allocated to ‘‘ The Amateur,”’ 
‘“ The Cottager,’’ and ‘‘ The Professional, ’ 
and it is purposed to deal only with this aspect 
of the subject atthe present juncture. The 
chief executive officer of an Isle of Wight 
Horticultural Society appears to have reached 
the edge of one of the pitfalls, if he has not 
already tumbled over it, and he appeals to 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for definitions of the 
groups specified. They shall be treated in 
the order quoted and the meanings, as gener- 
ally accepted in horticultural exhibitions, 
given. 


Tue AmateuR.—An amateur is one who 
grows plants for the pleasure derivable there- 
from and not with a view to earning or 
making a profit. If the whole matter could 
be disposed of in such simple language we 
should all be happier, but for the purposes of 
contests on reasonably fair bases it is impera- 
tive to delve deeper. There are amateurs (a) 
who do the whole of the work of their gar- 
dens themselves ; (b) who do most of the work 
themselves but pay for unskilled labour oceca- 
sionally to do the heaviest tasks; (c) who do 
soine of the work but pay for skilled (profes- 
sional gardener) labour regularly though not 
continuously ; and (d) who do none of the 
work but pay for skilled (professional gar- 
dener) labour continually. It is obvious that 
the man with a 1o-rod or a 20-rod garden 
(group a) cannot compete on terms even ap- 
proximating to equality with the nobleman 
(group d), who employs continually a staff of 
trained gardeners, but who is an amateur 
nevertheless, because if all his gardening ex- 


-penses are taken into consideration it is ccr- 
‘tain that he is not making a profit, ne‘ther 


has he the least desire to do so. 

- We must find a solution, therefore, in sub- 
division, and it can be based on the groups 
set forth. There may be classes in the 


_ schedule for (1) amateurs who employ no paid 


labour; (2) amateurs who employ paid, un- 
skilled labour casually ; (3) amateurs who em- 
paid, skilled labour regularly; (4) 
amateurs who employ paid, skilled labour 
continually. The precise wording of each is 
not of material importance provided the mean- 
ing is sufficiently explicit that it is impossible 
of misinterpretation. On the ground of en- 
couraging aspirants to higher honours some 
societies agree to an exhibitor eligible for sub- 
division (1) having equal eligibility in sub- 
division (4). In no circumstances, however, 
must an exhibitor be permitted to compete in 
a sub-division that is inferior to his correct 
sfatus—in other words, an exhibitor (pro- 
vided the rules of the society expressly permit 
it) may appreciate, but not depreciate, his 


~ status. 


The Cortacer.—A cottager is a manual 
worker (nominally). The line which divides 
the cottager from the amateur is, however, no 
more real than the equatorial line or the 
North Pole. The general interpretation is 
that he must be a manual worker for a weekly 
wage (but he must not work regularly and 
continually in the garden of an amateur), and 
frequently the rental or rateable value of his 
cottage is accepted as an influencing factor. 
His final status must, of course, be decided in 
accordance with local conditions, for that 
which might be equitable in one place might 
just as easily be the reverse in another place. 


There should be a rule under which no man 
who has been trained, or has earned his living, 
as a professional gardener shall be permitted 
to compete against cottagers, and it is wise, 
as a rule, that people living on income or pen- 
sion, and therefore able to devote the whole 
of their time to the cultivation of their soil if 
they wish to do so, shall be subject to the 
same rule—the place for such as these is 
among the professionals or amateurs, usually 
the latter for preference. 


THE PRroFESSIONAL.—A professional is one 
who follows a trade, avocation, occupation, or 
profession for the ‘purpose of profit—i.e., a 
trained gardener who earns his living in the 
garden of an amateur, nurseryman, or seeds- 
man, either as master or man. The profes- 
sional gardener comes into the somewhat 
paradoxical position of being unqualified for 
competition in some classes and qualified in 
other classes restricted to amateurs. For in- 
stance, it is clear that he is ineligible for sub- 
division (1). He is eligible, however, for sub- 
division (4), wherein he will not be exhibiting 
his own property, but the property of his em- 
ployer. The entry must have been made in 
the name of the employer, whose name will 
appear as the exhibitor in the books of the 
society and will have the most prominent 
position on the class cards at the show. This 
position is seen commonly at the competitive 
exhibitions of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, the National Rose Society, 
and such great provincial societies as 
York, Shrewsbury, and Wolverhampton. 
The exhibitor’s card will read: ‘‘ The Rt. 
Hon. the Earl of Great Britain, England 


. Answers to 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EpiIror of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PuBLISHER. -The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to: queries by post. 
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Park, British Isles (gardener, Mr. C. Lon- 
don),’’ which is vastly different in meaning 
from .one which reads: ‘f Mr. C. London, 
England Park, British Isles.’’ The former 
conveys. the information that the Earl of 
Great Britain is the owner of England Park 
and its contents; whereas the latter says, in 
effect, that Mr. C. London occupies. that 
position. 

Some authorities find difficulty in placing 
the groom-gardener, or chauffeur-gardener. 
More often than not it has been a matter of 
drift so far as gardening is concerned, and 
rightly or wrongly Mr. C. London, gardener 
to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Great Britain, 
who is the real Simon Pure of the trade, 
occupation or avocation (certainly not the pro- 
fession) of gardening, regards him as an in- 
terloper, and has no wish to enter the lists 
against him, while the amateur will have 
none of him. There is one place only for him 
in the exhibition arena and it is with the pro- 
fessional gardeners who are staging produce 
which has been grown for their employers, or 
in a division reserved to professional gar- 
deners. Neither Mr. C. nor Mr. G. must be 
permitted to compete in purely amateurs’ or 
purely cottagers’ classes, even though the 
produce intended to be staged has come from 
his private garden. 

The position of the nurseryman and seeds- 
man is almost invariably so clearly defined in 
schedules that we need not concern ourselves 
with them now. He has no desire to come 
into contest with the amateur, cottager, or 
professional gardener, and they assuredly 
would not accord him a hearty welcome. 

“If there is an ‘‘ open to all’ section then 

amateurs, cottagers, and professionals alike 
enter in competition, and frequently keen 
contests between exhibits of outstanding ex- 
cellence are seen, and the professional gar- 
dener is by no means always the winner. 


Correspondents. 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Pyrethrum Eileen May Robinson 

(Hz S. W.,; Stroud).—Messrs:-R. H. Bath, 
Ltd., The Floral Farm, Wisbech, have the 
largest stock of Pyrethrum Eileen May 
Robinson, having bought all available stock. 
It may also be obtained from Messrs. Bees, 
lutd., Sealand Nurseries, Chester, and 
Messrs. W. Wells, Junr., Merstham. 


Plants for edging 

(Exchange).—There are many plants that 
would serve your purpose quite well, but we 
cannot recommend you raising any of them 
from seeds to be sown in the permanent posi- 
tion, for if the rains constantly wash the soil 
away the seeds would naturally go, too, and 
heavy storms may in your case appear at very 
inconvenient intervals. We can, however, 
with confidence recommend you the follow- 
ing:—Gentiana  acaulis, any of the 
Aubrietias, Arabis albida, Pinks, common 
Thrift (which is most excellent for the pur- 
pose), Saxifraga Wallacei, S. hyvpnoides, S. 
umbrosa (London Pride), and Sedum specta- 


bile. Any of these make good and per- 
manent edgings, are easily grown, and at- 
tractive in flower. Moreover, they are cheap 
and will produce the desired results at once. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


Camellias failing 

(L. C.).—The only cause. we can suggest is 
that the plant at some time has been allowed 
to get very dry at the roots, and is still dry. 
The soil may look moist on the surface, but 
the ball is, we fear, very dry and all the roots 
have perished. You say you have repotted 
the plant, but unless you took the precaution 
to examine the ball, and if dry failed to 
thoroughly soak it, then it is little wonder 
that the plant has failed to improve. On one 
of the leaves you send there are traces of 
thrips, showing clearly that the plants have 
been allowed to get dry. 


Isolepis gracilis 

(N.).—This is one of the most useful plants 
for the. front ‘stages of greenhouses. It is 
very easily grown, as it will succeed in any 
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kind of moderately open soil. It can be easilv 
inoreased by division, which should be carried 
out before growth commences. Secure a 
piece of root to each piece and — place 
separately in a 3-inch pot, shifting as may be 
necessary until a 6-inch pot is reached. Keep 
warm until growth has started, and when 
growing freely give abundance of water. 
When established, the temperature of a 
greenhouse will be sufficient. 


Cestrum aurantiacum 

(C.).—For training on the pillars or rafters 
of a greenhouse this fine climber is well 
adapted. It is an autumn-flowering plant, 
and one of the simplest culture. It should be 
planted out in a bed of rich, well-drained soil, 
and be cut hard back in spring. Thus 
treated, it will not fail to produce every 
autumn a profusion of rich golden blossoms 
in long, drooping terminal bunches, which 
contrast finely with the deep green foliage. 


Hyacinths failing 

(B. L.).—We fear your culture has been at 
fault. Very probably you placed them in 
heat before sufficient roots had been formed, 
and without these failure is sure to follow. 
You should have plunged the bulbs, after 
having been potted, in the open air, in ashes 
or Cocoanut-fibre, to encourage the forma- 
tion of plenty of roots before growth started. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Hollies from seed 

(M. P.).—-The berries are gathered when 
ripe, mixed with double their bulk of dry 
sand, and turned over every month, which 
hastens the decomposition of the fleshy por- 
tion. The seeds are thus stored in a heap in 
a shady spot outdoors till the following 
autumn, when they are sown in rich, light 
soil, covered about 4 inch deep, and a few 
Spruce boughs laid over the bed till the seed- 
lings appear, which will be in May, and only 
then a few, a succession being kept up till 
the next spring. Leave till the following 
autumn before transplanting. You may also 
store the seed, mixed with sand, in a flower- 
pot, sand bury it till the autumn, sowing it 
then in boxes or pans in an ordinary cold- 
frame. 


Fast-growing trees and shovks for ex- 
posed positions 

(E. D. Butler),—Your main object appears 
to be.an effective wind-screen, and the fol- 
lowing ‘will answer your purpose. If, how- 
ever, the position ‘to be planted is near the 
coast you will be well advised to commence 
with small plants, planting them thickly to- 
gether for mutual protection, and until they 
become well established a. little protection, 
such as wattled hurdles set up on the windy 
side, will prove of immense value during the 
first few years. Among trees the following 
would answer :—Pinus ‘Pinaster, ee radiata, 
P. muricata and Scotch Pine, Cupressus 
macrocarpa, Euonymus japonicus, Populus 
alba, Salix alba, Pyrus Aria, P. Aucuparia, 
and Crimson Thorns. The following shrubs 


should be planted :—Atriplex Halimus, 
Olearia Haasti, Aucuba japonica, Berberis 


stenophylla, B. Darwini, Ulex Gallii, Erica 


cinerea (a pretty dwarf shrub to use as a_ 


foreground), Tamarix tetrandra, T. gallica, 

Sambucus nigra, the Sea Buckthorn (Hippo- 
phee rhamnoides), Laburnum alpinum, Rosa 
rubiginosa, Escallonia macrantha, and 
Cornus alba. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Destroying tree stumps 

(J. Stimson).—The following is said to be a 
good recipe :—In the autumn bore a hole 
| inch or 2 inches in diameter and 18 inches 
deep, put in 1 oz. of saltpetre, fill with water, 
and plug up close. In the following spring 
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put into the same hole 3 
then light." The stump will smoulder away 
without blazing, leaving nothing but ashes. 
This is a rather slow process, the best way 
being to grub the trees up, which men accus- 
tomed to such work can very quickly do. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

redk. W.  Allen.—Your specimen is 
Senecio crucifolius, the narrow-leaved Rag- 
wort. Botanically this is near S. Jacobeza, 
and is to be found in similar localities. 
can generally distinguish this plant by the 
much more regularly-divided leaves and much 
narrower segments. Although almost 
glabrous specimens occur, the whole plant, 
as a rule, is covered with a fine, cottony 
down. This plant is sometimes known under 
the synonym of S. tenuifolius (Jacqu). 

i. Dixon.—It is quite ‘impossible to name 
your specimen without seeing open flowers. 
It may be a Cotyledon, a Sedum: or one of 
the tender Sempervivums. We will do our 
best for you when you can send us sufficient 
miaterial. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The R.H.S. Gardeners’ Diary, 1925. The 
fourteenth year; a most useful pocket diary. 
To be obtained from the R.H. S. Office, Vin- 
cent Square, Westminster, S.W. 1, price 2s. 

‘‘ Letts’s Gardener’s Allotment and Small- 
holder’s Diary,’’ published by Messrs. 
Cassell and Co., price 2s. each. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. ARTHUR BRADroRD, gardener to G. H. 
Bowman, Esq., ‘* Fernwood,’ Wimbledon. 
Mr. Wm. C. Scort, gardener to the Ear. or 


AYLESFORD, Packington Hall, Coventry. 

Me. OT FS Burirr, gardener tOn-<f., 
Hourton, Esq., Park Hall, 
Woodhouse, Notts. 

Miro Hae BEatry, formerly of The Loddon 
Nurseries, Wargrave, to take charge of 
Lorp ForvreEviot's famous rock garden at 
Dupplin Castle, Perth. 

HERBERT S. Bray, for the past 18 years as 
head gardener to the Right Hon. Lorp 
Hawke, at Wighill Park, Tadcaster, as 
gardener to the same gentleman at Huttons 
Ambo Hall, York. 


Obituary 


MR. DAVID MELVILLE. 


We deeply regret to announce the death of 
Mr. David Melville, for very many years 
gardener to His Grace the Duke of Suther- 
land, at Dunrobin Castle, Sutherlandshire. 
Mr. Melville, who was advanced in years, 
died at Kingsley House, Golspie, on Decem- 
ber 15th. Those who have visited Dunrobin 
will agree that, in Mr. Melville’s death, 
Scottish horticulture has lost one who, in his 
time, rendered the highest service to the craft 
and was worthy of the confidence accorded 
him by the noble house he served so long 
and well. In many wavs Mr, Melville will 
be greatly missed, especially in thé far north 
of Scotland. 

Mr. Melville was much interested in Snow- 
drops, and we can call to mind the fine effect 
of these growing in the Grass at Dunrobin, 
the lawn literally a mass of bloom. 
Melville contributed a very interesting paper 
on Snowdrops to the Conference held in 1881. 
To Mr. Melville we owe-the variety G. 
Melvillei, one of the finest of the forms of G. 
nivalis. Mr. Melville says of it that ‘‘ it is 
larger in all its parts than G. nivalis, 
bulbs ‘being nearly double the size, leaves 
stouter and | onger 
to 3 inches longer, the blooms of better sub- 
stance, creamy-white, and retaining. in a 
marked degree the more globular form,” 
The Floral Committee of the Doras. Horti- 
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cultural . Society awarded it -a First-class 
Certificate in March, 1879, an honour which 
so fine a Snowdrop richly merited. Mr. 
Melville leaves a wife and family. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Cabinet Maker.—Something about 
Glass; Mirror Making; Retail Advertising ; 
Preliminary List of Exhibitors at the Forth- 
coming London Furniture Exhibition. 

The Chemical Age.—Monthly~ Metallurgi- 
cal Section ; ‘“Some Properties and Uses of 
Silver,’ 
Uses of Monel Metal ; 
in Anthraquinone Dyestuffs,” L. J: 
Hooley, of Scottish Dyes, Ltd. 

Discovery.—‘* Witch Doctors aad Native 
Medicine Men,’’ by 


January 3, | 1925. 


by Dr. N. F, Budgen ; Properties and 
“New eee 


Case Thompson, 


M.B.E.; ‘‘ Sugar Made in the Laboratory,” — 
by. 7; Ww. Jones, B.Se.; *‘ ath Century ~ 
“Cat? Burglar; by Kenneth Hare. ; 


The Electrician. — ‘* Skip Hoists,” by G. F. 
Zimmer ; ‘Oil Circuit Breaker Design; Tele- 
phony at York. 

The European Commercial.—The French 


Foreign Trade Position; Roumanian Com- — 


merce in 1924; The German Export Cam- — 


paign. 

The Fruit Grower.—The Story of 1924; 
Nurservymen and Shops Act; 
American Potatoes, 

The Gas World. —-Monthiv 
‘Revision of Standards 
Weights, ‘and Measures,’ by N. “H. 
Humphrys; ‘ Sampling of Gases,” by J. H. 
Goldsmith. = 

The Hardware Trade Journal.—A Year 
Full of Promise : Trade\Leaders on the Out- 
look; The Glass and China Trade ; Gas in the 
Brush Industry; Points on Screwing Tackle. 


Coking Section ; 
of _- Currency, 


Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ 
Pension Fund 


A very interesting meeting of the members 
of Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ Pension Fund 
was held recently for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing the members of the present very satis- 


Embargo on . 


factory state of the fund and of electing a~ 


new trustee in the place of Mr. Willis, who 
has recently retired. 


Mr. L. G. Sutton opened the meeting ‘by 
asking Mr. A. H. Salmon to read the balance-— 


sheet as at June rst, 1924. Mr. A. H. Salmon 
having read the balance-sheet, commented on 


the very favourable state of affairs. and was — 
pleased to be able to say that the amount : 
standing to the credit of the fund was £24,833. 


—an exceptionally good result, since the fund 
had only been in existence for three years. 
The annual contribution income of the fund 
was just over £8000, approximately 4.5000 
of this being contributed ‘by the firm. 
gards liabilities, the pensions for the year 
already amounted to £900 appr oximately, 
and this figure would necessarily increase 
from vear to year. 

Mr. Leonard Sutton said that although the 
fund could not hope to compare in size, at any 
rate, with some of those in the larger indus- 
tries, he was pleased to see that it was so 
sound, and he thought that everyone would 
agree that it held out the hope, to all its con- 


As re. 


tributors, of very substantial financial assist- 


ance when they reached the age of 65, and 


were due to retire from the service of the 


firm. He reminded all those present that in 


order to preserve this pleasing state of affairs 


all concerned must continue to put forth their 
best efforts to maintain the high quality of the 
goods supplied by the firm and to deal 
promptly with the ever-increasing number of 
orders. 


This scheme is of general interest, as it — 


shows how a flourishing superannuation 


scheme can be inaugurated and run bY, a 


pr ivately-owned business houses 
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The Cultivation of Lilium auratum 


OME readers experience difficulty in 
growing this Lily. Those who exercise 


patience will in time discover that it is 
as easily managed as any plant in cultiva- 
tion, but it must be managed in the right 
way, for it is certainly less accommodating 
than many other plants. To ensure a fine 
display of pot plants of this Lily the bulbs 
should be potted directly they come to hand. 
The compost should consist of two-thirds 
loam, one-third thoroughly-decayed cow- 
manure, one-third peat, with a liberal addi- 
tion of coarse silver sand. Chop up the soil 
and do not sift it. Six-inch 
pots, which must be carefully 
crocked, are large enough for 
good ordinary flowering bulbs. 
Place some of the roughest 
soil on the crocks, or, better 
still, a layer of moss. Each 
bulb should be carefully ex- 
amined and any damaged or 
decayed scales removed, using 
also a small brush to remove 
mildew or anything between 
the escales. In potting, hold 
the bulb in such a manner in 
the left hand as to keep the 
scales close together and place 
it on a littke compost in the 
bottom of the pot, the object 
in so-doing being to get the 
bulb as low as possible, while 
still holding it-in the same 
manner, to prevent any of the 
compost getting between the 
scales, which is almost certain 
to produce premature decay. 
Press the soil moderately firm, 
which should then be just 
level with the points of the 
scales, but do not cover them. 
Plunge the pots in a bed of 
Cocoanut-fibre refuse in a 
cold-frame. No water must 
be given until growth com-. 
mences, and as the bulbs 
throw up their stems fill up 
the pots gradually to the 
proper height with the com- 
post. If these directions are 
followed there will be fewer 
failures. If, when the bulbs 
‘come to hand, they are very 
dry and shrivelled, it is a good 
plan to place them in damp 
Cocoanut-fibre refuse for two 
or three weeks previous to 
potting. | 

It is not, however, in the 
greenhouse or conservatory 


that this beautiful Lily shows its  stateli- 
ness and delicacy of colouring to the 
highest perfection. The best place for L. 
auratum is undoubtedly in the open ground, 
and the finest growth is only secured by 
leaving it undisturbed for some years to 
accumulate strength and develop its full pro- 
portions. The soil must be meilow, deep, 
and fertile, and well drained. Although it is 
as hardy as any Lily we possess, a certain 
amount of shelter is needed against those 
dry, parching winds that usually prevail with 
us at the commencement of summer, when 


An established group of Lilium auratum, the beautiful Golden- 
rayed Lily of Japan, with 52 blooms 


most of our choice garden plants, in common 
with Lilium auratum, are liable to serious 
injury if fully exposed to their influence. By 
planting in beds of Rhododendrons all the 
needful conditions are secured, and this js 
very fortunate, for this Lily shows to great 
advantage when the flowers appear above the 
handsome dark green foliage of the Rhodo- 
dendrons. The soil that suits the shrubs 
suits equally as well the Lilies, and the 
former gives the necessary shelter to the 
rising growth of the Lilies, taking the keen 
edge out of the east wind at the time when 
its stem and leaves are tender. 
Home-grown bulbs are 
better than those newly im- 
ported, no matter how they 
have been packed. As a rule, 
imported bulbs cased in clay 
are the best, but home-grown 
bulbs are better still and 
should be obtained by all those 
who wish to succeed with this 
Lily. If, however, imported 
bulbs are obtained thev should 
not be allowed to flower the 
first season. Peis & 


NOTES OF THE 
WEEK 


Winter Heltotrope (Petasites 
fragrans) 


Although a rampant weed 
occupying rich garden soil, we 
cannot afford, with all our 
wealth of hardy flowers, to ex- 
clude this deliciously fragrant 
flower from our gardens. It 
is advisable to select a rather 
sunny piece of ground; it may 
be stony or even a heap of 
ashes, for the plant thrives in 
such positions, and these are 
not difficult to find about large 
gardens. As I write (January 
2nd) groups of this old plant 
are flowering freely; the 
flowers, of a pale, dingy lilac, 
are borne in short panicles and 
on stout stems a foot in 
height. This plant fevels on 
rough ‘banks and over de- 
ciduous hedgerows, and to 
suddenly come aacross a large 
group in full bloom unex- 
pectedly is.a pleasure worth 
seeking. E. M. 
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Bunches of these flowers are very welcome 
at this season of the year, and, if a little 
dingy in colour, do not look ill when arranged 
with large Ivy leaves in low vases.. E. M. 


The early - flowering Rhododendron 
mucronulatum 

The comparatively mild weather so far ex- 
perienced this winter appears to suit this 
hardy’ little Rhododendron from Northern 
China and Manchuria. It is now (January 
6th) in full bloom, preceding even R. 
Nobleanum. ~There is a good deal of 
magenta in the bright little flowers usually 
described as rose-purple. It is splendid for 
the sheltered rock garden or the foreground 
of a shrubbery. In many respects it re- 
sembles Rhododendron dauricum,:to which 
it is so closely related that it is sometimes 
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referred to as a variety of the -Dahurian 
species, the earliest of all Rhododendrons to 
flower. H.C. 


Nerine J. T. Bennett Pce 

By crossing Nerine flexuosa alba with N. 
corusca, Mr. F. Herbert Chapman, of Rye, 
has raised a new and very handsome Nerine, 
which he has named in ‘honour of Mr. J. T. 
Bennett Poé. This varietv is very late and is 
seen at its bestin December. The flowers are 
pure rose of giistening hue. It is a very 
strong grower with large heads of bloom 
borne on stout stems 20 inches or more in 
length. The plant . carries ample and 


luxuriant foliage at the time of flowering. 


We like the colour and form of this new 
variety, which is said to be the best in a 
batch of 257 Nerine seedlings raised by Mr. 
Chapman. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Orange and yellow-berried Hollies 


I am pleased to note the interest taken of 
late in the above, the beauty of which I have 
on more than one occasion endeavoured to 
describe to readers of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED and which jhave ‘berried so profusely 
this season. 

‘Of course, the red-berried kinds are exceed- 
ingly beautiful this season, and always com- 
mand a large share of admiration, at the 
same time there is plenty of room for the 
introduction of a few orange and yellow 
berried kinds, which add variety and attrac- 
tion to collections of these handsome ever- 
green trees. 

The yellow-berried Holly var. fructuluteo 
is a variety of our common Ilex aquifolium, 
and differs very little in growth from the 
typical kind, although the fruits on some of 
the trees grown here (Sussex) are more hand- 
some than others and of a clearer yellow ; 
there is also a slight variation among the 
orange kinds.» All, however, have fruited in 
profusion this season in this district, many of 
the trees growing in the hedgerows being 
Jaden with fruit and remarkably ornamental 
during spells of sunshine. 

Handsome Hollies are the varieties of I. 
aquifolium known as  Camellizfolia, 
Hodginsii, Marnockii, Mundyi, Shepherdii, 
Robinsoni, and Wilsoni. Ilex Perado (from 
the Canary Isles), 1. Pernyi (small-leaved 
from China), I. platyphylla (also from the 
Canaries), and its variety Balearica are 
highly desirable. The Hollies. and Ivies are 
the envy of all Canadian and American land- 
scape gardeners who, by reason of their 
climate, are unable to grow them, and with 
such beauty as the present season before them 
this is readily understood. E. MarkHam. 


Holly Blood Orange 


I enclose you ia few berries of an orange- 
coloured Holly that I have. I have not sent 
ia spray as the leaves and berries are coated 
with soot carried out from London in the last 
fog, and unless the berries are wiped their 
colour cannot be seen. My experience with 
Hollies from seed was very different from 
that which your note (issue January 3, 
page 3) would lead one to expect. 

When I was a boy helping with Christmas 
decorations I was much struck with some 
specially fine red Holly, and also with some 
yellow, then very scarce about here. I kept 
and sowed seeds of both, and although no 
careful observation or record was kept, the 
proportion of trees of each colour is about 
what I should have expected if all had come 


true to colour. A few years later I found on 
a clipped Holly hedge two or three orange 
berries, and these I sowed with some more 
yellow, and although IJ am not absolutely cer- 
tain, I. believe that there were no reds 
amongst the resulting plants. If there were 
any at all they were in very small propor- 
tion to the yellow. E. WM. Cuaptin. 
Great Amwell. 


Pieris Taiwanensis 

A passing allusion to Andromedas in the 
notes on an Azalea garden (on page 737, last 
volume) reminds me of Pieris (Andromeda) 
Taiwanensis, one of the many beautiful plants 
for which we have to thank Mr. E. H. 
Wilson, by .whom -seeds were sent to this 
country from Formosa. I am not aware 
whether its hardiness has been proved, but I 
feel assured that if it flourishes satisfactorily 
everywhere it will find a ready welcome from 
all those who delight in peat lovers. It has 
claims for two distinct reasons—its leaves 
and its flowers, with the latter as the more 
commanding feature of the two. The flowers 
are pure white and the racemes, often each 
nearly 6 inches in length, are carried suf- 
ficiently erectly to display their grace to full 
advantage. The leaves, soft bronze in the 
early stages, are very bright green, hard and 
leathery in texture, and evergreen in charac- 
ter. As} W.. 


Cotoneaster frigida 

I have read with interest the notes on this 
handsome tree by Mr. L. Bigg-Wither and 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, issues dated December 
2oth, 1924, and January 3rd, 1925, respec- 
tively. We have more than one good speci- 
men here well over 20 feet in height and 
broad in proportion. We have just measured 
our biggest specimen out of curiosity, and 
find it to be rather over than under 4o feet 
high and 55 feet to 60 feet through the 
branches.; The main stem, just above the 
ground-level, measures 10 feet 3 finches in 
girth. Here it divides into 10 main branches 


‘(or minor stems), each averaging from 2 


inches to 30 inches in ‘girth. Each of these 
minor stems further breaks up into a number 
of good-sized branches, the genera! effect be- 
ing that the whole tree resembles one gigantic 
but well-balanced flowering shrub. Its 
leaves are still quite green and fresh, and it is 
still covered with fruit, in spite of the recent 
gales which naturally thinned them a good 
deal. 

There is no doubt about the fruits of this 
particular specimen being palatable to birds, 
especially blackbirds, for I have myself 


se 
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watched ‘these birds, three and four at a time, 
eating the fruit with gusto on the branches, 
much as other birds eat breadcrumbs. The 
fruits, however, are so numerous that the 
number eaten by the birds is too small to be 
noticed. ' This tree is believed to be well over 
so years old, and is said to be one of the 
finest specimens in ‘the country—but of this I 
am no judge. 
show trees. E. A. SAUNDERS. 
Carclew, Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall. 


ss Apple Charles Ross 
With your correspondent, ‘ H: J. W.,” I 
heartily agree in his recommendation of 


It is, however, one of our 


Charles Ross Apple, but I find that if put . 


into store it soon becomes ‘‘ woolly.” My 


practice is to leave it on the tree and to pick 
one every morning to eat at breakfast, and 
it is a delicious fruit. 
does not do well with me, but Ellison’s 
Orange does. From a bush tree I had an 
abundant crop last year. 
recommend Hambiing Seedling very strongly 
as a cooking Apple. Annie Elizabeth also is 
an excellent breakfast fruit eaten uncooked. 

Ottery St. Mary. 


Apple Margil — oe 
Amongst Apples this holds a high position. 
It belongs to the Ribston class and is not 


unlike that kind, except in shape, in which 


respect it is very distinct, being much more 
pointed at the top. 


Cox’s Orange Pippin 


BoM. So 


It keeps well with me, 


I should like to : 


and is of a high flavour like the Ribston, but ~ 


more aromatic. Some people call it a small 
Ribston. The tree is well adapted for situa- 
tions where strong-growing varieties cannot 
be grown and for espalier cultivation. With 
me it is very free-bearing, so much so that a 
bush tree cropped:so heavily for several vears 
that it got into a stunted state. Some three 


vears ago I deluged it three or four times- 


with manure-water in the summer with the 
best results, and the tree has improved very 
much. AS. 
Gumming in fruit-trees 

On page 3 of your issue of January 3rd 
Mr. C. A. Jardine, writing under the above 
heading, states, inter alia, that “‘ in any case 
gumming is serious, because should, the 
fungus Stereum purpureum attack a gum- 
ming tree it develops true silver-leaf disease.”’ 


This seems to indicate that, in Mr. Jardine’s | 


opinion, true silver-leaf never occurs unless 
there is gumming already present. I do not 
think he can have had very much experience 
of silver-leaf if that piece of knowledge is the 
result. Possibly gumming is also present in 
some cases, and naturally a tree that has 
been weakened by one disease will more 
readily fall a prey to another disease.. Again, 


speaking of the gumming and silver-leaf, he — 


says: ‘‘ Neither of these diseases alone will 
kill a tree. ..’’? This is manifestly absurd, 
and to prove my statement one need only 
refer to Mr. F. T. Brook’s or any other 
scientist’s work on silver-leaf, where of the 
many of ‘the trees that died no mention 


is made of gumming, which would hardly — 


have been overlooked by such skilled 
observers. Or a little personal observation 
will be just as convincing. Pip Pin. 


Mistletoe and its host ~ 


Bia ee Ne a Rls ie te Ss 


Se eA Cy ee 


+ aS 


I was much interested in the article (issue — 


December 20th, 1924) on the Mistletoe 
and its host. Mistletoe is found growing on 
several different hosts on this estate. Up to 
the present I have not found it on the Oak 
Ss Elm, although both trees are here in num- 
ers. 


being found last year. 


Ee ee ee 


The most uncommon tree I have found _ 
it on is Asculus flana, one fairly large piece — 
. It grows very freely — 
oa Hawthorn, Poplar, and Lime. Up to the ~ 
present only one Apple tree has any Mistle- ~ 
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toe growing on it. Mistletoe is growing 
very freely on Lime trees at Wrest Park, 
close here. I believe it is also growing on a 
Plum tree on the wall but have not seen any 
on the Oaks or Elms there. W.G. W. 


Shefford, Beds. 
2 d 2 
Prunus subhirtella var. autumnalis 


Regarding the nomenclature of the Prunus 
(Cherry section) I think one is safe in follow- 
ing those given in Wilson’s ‘‘ Cherries of 
Japan.’”’ He names the Prunus Miqueliana 
or P. microlepsis mentioned in your paper as 
P. subhirtella var. autumnalis. As this plant 
has had so many names surely it would be 
best to stand by and use only the name given 
by such an authority as Mr. E. H. Wilson. 


PRUNUS. 


Berberis Wilsone 


Your correspondent on page 797 asks for 
regional information on the habits of Mrs. 
Wilson’s Barberry. In this garden the soil 
is a well-drained mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand, gravel, and sand subsoil. There is an 
annual rainfall of over 50 inches, not too 
many sunny days of summer heat, but very 
mild winters. Here Berberis Wilsonz 
flowers fairly, fruits only moderately, and the 
leaves change little in colour before some of 
them fall (here it isa semi-evergreen). As an 
autumn shrub it is in no way conspicuous. 

Other Barberries, rather similar in type, 
such as. B. Coryi, B. brevipaniculata, B. 
Prattii, B. Prattii recurvata, B. Smithiana (a 
hybrid from Guernsey), have been masses of 
bright colour in fruit and foliage. 

Too much rain, with perhaps a lack of hot 
sunshine, may be the cause of ithe Wilson 
Barberry not fruiting well. It seems to be in 
the case of Abutilon vitifolium, Spiraea Thun- 
bergii, Viburnum plicatum, V. Tinus, and 
many Roses. Probably their wood does not 
thoroughly ripen. 

(Rev.) R. Bastt GIRWEN. 

Fort Augustus, Inverness-shire. 


The Wisley Rose Trials 


I think there must be very many persons 
keenly interested in Roses, who besides mvy- 
self are deeply disappointed over the way in 
which the Special Committee appointed by 
the Council of the Royal. Horticultural 
Society to judge Roses under trial at Wisley 
have issued their report ; and this disappoint- 
ment is all the deeper precisely because of the 
confidence which I am certain we all have in 
the competence of the members of the Com- 
mittee referred to. We were looking forward 
to both an authoritative and helpful report on 
the Roses under trial, but whilst the first re- 
port now issued possesses the first qualifica- 
tion, it unfortunately lacks the second. 

The disappointment irises from the fact 
that whilst the report names the particular 
Roses for which awards were granted, it 
does not name the Roses which were judged 
vat the same time, and which by comparison 
were not considered worthy of an award. 
Owing to this omission the report is robbed 
of what should be its essential quality—utility. 
Thus whilst it may be interesting to learn 
that Hawlmark Crimson received a first-class 
award, the value of such information is 
almost done away with in its practical appli- 
cation by lovers of Roses.as long as they are 
not told the names of those other Roses of 

which it was considered the best from the 
particular standpoint of garden decoration. 

Everybody readily understands that many 
varieties were not at Wisley or were not there 
long enough to be judged, and this fact will 
lend interest to future reports. 
does not in any way meet the objection which, 
with all due deference, I have ventured to 


~ 


Still, that. 
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In an Indian garden 


raise, and which I sincerely hope will be con- 
sidered by the Committee when issuing 
further reports to the public. 

Plymouth. L. O’LOUGHLIN. 


In an Indian garden 


ROWERS of the brightly - coloured 

Poinsettia pulcherrima will envy the con- 

ditions which enable their Indian con- 
freres to obtain in mid-winter specimens of 
such striking proportions as are here depic- 
ted. Details as to methods of cultivation 
were not.easy to obtain, but I succeeded in 
inducing the native gardener, or mali, to pose 
as a means of indicating the height of his 
productions, the red flower-like bracts of 
highly-coloured leaves forming a_ brilliant 
contrast to the white lace-like detail of a fine 
example of Mogul architecture. 

The Indian winter climate, however, 
although attractive to the touring visitor, 
gives little indication of the trials and tribu- 
lations of the would-be horticulturist at other 
seasons. These disabilities were forcibly 
brought to my attention during a stay in the 
Agra district by the somewhat pathetic 
efforts of my host to cultivate some of our 
more familiar annuals, which it is possible to 
flower during the short ‘‘ cold weather ’’ sea- 
son. In pots and tubs quite pleasing 
examples were to be seen of Stocks, Asters, 
Mignonette, and other familiar reminders of 
the Old Country. The soil employed was 
obtained from the tall, mounded ant-heaps, 


and it was even maintained that different fer- 
tilising qualities were to be noticed in the pro- 
duct of the white and black ants. 

Of the more permanent occupants of the 
garden the Eucharis Lily was the common 
bulbous plant of the border, and the croton 
the usual hedge plant. This latter I noticed 
was much affected with the scale insect, to 
which it is so subject in our glass-houses at 
home. 

During the intense heat of the hot weather 
season pot plants are placed in shade houses 
formed of tree branches, and the universal 
system of irrigation is made possible by the 
plentiful and cheap supply of labour. 

E. R. ASHTON. 
Viburnum Carlesi 

I am pleased to support the praise meted 
out to this shrub by ‘‘ C. T. K.’’ on page 735. 
Although it can still claim to rank with the 
comparative newcomers, it has come under 
my notice in a few gardens this season and 
in all instances it was thriving splendidly. It 
does not appear to be fastidious in respect of 
either soil or situation, but, like most others, 
it has its partialities. It has an attractive 
habit of growth; it flowers with great free- 
dom in spring, particularly in April in my ex- 
perience; and the soft rose-hued blossoms 
have the merits of individual charm and de- 
lightful perfume. It should certainly be 
among the occupants of every rock garden 
where shrubs are appreciated. 

East ANGLIAN, 
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Cistus cyprius, flowers white with a conspicuous blood-red blotch near 
the base of each petal 


Notes from a North-East Yorks Garden 


Concerning the behaviour of many new shrubs and in’eresting plants 
grown outside in a North-East Vorks garden during the last two years 


By T. ASHTON LOFTHOUSE 


indoors in April made good plants and 

flowered well outside during August and 
September, but the autumn winds and frosts 
finished it off in early November. — It is a 
striking shrubby ‘plant with brilliant red 
flowers and most useful for gardens that de- 
pend to some extent on planting out for their 
autumnal show. Salvia Grahami_ struck 
from cuttings inserted in early June also 
flowered in the autumn, but while plants lived 
until well into the following year the whole of 
them eventually died off owing to the persis- 
tent frosts. This would probably do better in 
a more favourable season ; that is, one with a 
fair amount of sun to ripen the wood. It has 
been tried before but without success so far, 
although if it can come through at Edin- 
burgh, which is also on the East Coast, it 
should be possible in this district. 


S nies fulgens raised from slips inserted 


Buppie1as.—Three plants of Buddleia 
Farreri came through, but one—a recently- 
planted specimen—was cut down to the 
ground. Another, my oldest, was badly cut 
back and all lost the grey, flannelly leaves, 
which were replaced later in the season. It 
has never flowered with me, but there js some 
hope seeing that it was recently recorded as 
blooming well in the south of Scotland. Bud- 
dleia Forresti, late planted, was killed, 
although one in a pot in a sheltered position 
came through and has flowered, as have 
others planted out in the spring. It has grey 
leaves and pretty mauve flowers. It is quite 
possible. well-established plants in a sheltered 
position would stand and it is well worth try- 
ing. Much of the damage was done by the 
frosts in the spring. Buddleia Lindleyana 
wintered and flowered, as did also the better- 
known Buddleia globosa. Buddleia varia- 
bilis and B. v. Veitchiana are lovely hardy- 
flowering shrubs that should find a place 
in every garden, the blue-flowered racemes 
giving some of our lovely butterflies, such 


as. the Red Admiral, an opportunity of 
showing themselves to the best advantage. 
Buddleia nanhoensis, a more recent and 
dwarfer B. variabilis, is quite hardy and has 
beautiful flowers, but owing to its persistence 
in throwing out branches close to the ground 
level it would be seen to better advantage on 
the upper part of a bank or dwarf wall. An 
established 


CYDONIA JAPONICA on a ‘wall facing south, 
which frequently opens its first flowers in 
January, last year only had its first bloom 
opened on April 6th. 


PoOTENTILLAS.—These winter weil, including 
our native Potentilla fruticosa, probably one 
of the prettiest native shrubs we have; P. 
fruticosa Vilmoriniana, with its silky, grey 
foliage and creamy flowers; P. Veitchi, with 
vivid green leaves and white flowers. Poten- 
tilla Farreri No. 188, with its pendulous 
sprays of pretty yellow flowers, and Potentilla 
fruticosa firma (Forrest), received from the 
R.H.S. in 1919 as deep orange, flowered. My 
plant has deep yellow large flowers (not 
orange), and flowering later is quite a desir- 
able variety. I also have another dwarf 
shrubby Potentilla, possibly P. davurica, 
which has been in the garden over 10 years 
and has never. flowered. 


Cistus.—These usually do well. Out of 20 
or more varieties one old specimen of Cistus 
monspeliensis, somewhat overgrown, and a 
C. Loreti, which had been disturbed in re- 
making a portion of the garden, were the 
only losses, and of both these other specimens 
that I had, wintered successfully. My Cistus 
are not allowed to become ‘ leggy,” being 
fairly hard cut back after flowering, and those 


that tend to get tall and top-heavy have the — 


upper part cut away. I have many of several 
years standing, including Cistus purpureus, 
C.-crispus, C. formosus (this is better pegged 
down), C. algarvensis, C. florentinus, C, 


“Pea-flowered ~ 


salvifolius, C. rosmarinifolius, C. cyprius, and 
C. cyprius maculatus. Of three seedling 
C. ladaniferus wintered outside in a pot only 
one survived. One of the prettiest specimens 
was raised from cuttings received from a 
friend as Cistus Silver Pink. ~ It has grey- 
green foliage and lovely rose-pink flushed 
white (at base of petals) flowers. The Cistus 
are a desiderata for any garden, having ever- 
green leaves and flowering profusely from 
midsummer and continuing till late in the 
season. 
require rich soil. Owing to the flower-petals 
dropping and the dry leaves, which they shed 
very freely at times, it is as well to keep them 
well away from any precious Alpines. _ 
RoMNEYA COULTERI was very badly cut 
down, but fortunately came again quite well 
and has flowered as well as ever. — ge 
LONICERZE. XEROCALYX..F.A. 1196, R.H.S., 
received in 1920, which has thrown out long 
pendulous sprays, flowered for the first time 
in June of last year, having yellow flowers in 


_the axils, followed later by orange berries, 


pretty but not striking, and hardly worth the 


“space it takes up seeing that there are so 


many finer shrubs, numbers of them only 
recently introduced. Spirea Sargente, 
another shrub received from the R.H.S., is 


quite a good white-flowered species and is — 


very free with its flowers, throwing up plenty 


They grow in dry places and do not - 
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of new wood if partially cut back after flower- 


ing. 


Of the shrubby 


HypERIcuMS, one received as H. Hookeria- 


num is quite one of the best, flowering very 
freely, and its beautiful flowers are well 
poised on its pendulous stems. H. 


Moserianum is also good but more procum-~ 


bent. The flowers of these Hypericums, 
coming late in the summer, are very accept- 
able. : ; =e 

OLeEariAs. — Several Olearia macrodonta 
came through unscathed and flowered very 


freely, as did also O. stellulata, O. Gunniana, 


and O. nummulariefolia. — All these 
covered with their pretty clusters of white 
Daisies, and also have the advantage of being 
evergreen. Olearia Haasti will stand any 


winter and also any atmosphere, and is one 


of the most useful shrubs for town gardens. 


VERONICA HULKEANA wintered better than 


usual and gave abundantly of its beautiful 
lilac-blue flower-spikes. ‘ 
to cut it back immediately after flowering, 


this preventing it from becoming straggly — 


and less liable to be damaged by the winter 

gales. es iS oe ae 
RODGERSIA ASSCULIFOLIA and R. PINNATA~ 

are fine in a damp, partially shaded position, 


the large Chestnut-shaped leaves being very — 


ornamental, and the tall, upstanding sprays 


of whitish flowers are very effective for a con- — 


siderable period. Unfortunately the foliage 


was badly damaged by frost in early July last — 


year. Another plant suitable for a similar 


position is the Duck’s Foot plant (Podophyl- — 


lum Emodi), with its ‘‘ duck’s foot ” shaped 
leaves, which in the early stage before ex- 


panding enclose the pretty white Anemone- — 
like flowers, and later the large red fruits _ 
provide a brilliant red colour patch at a period 


when bright colour is needed, and it always 
takes the eye of visitors. 


HEDYSARUM MULTIJUJUM is quite hardy and 


flowers, which it produces for a considerable 
period. ~ ae 


Herbaceous borders 


Coritinue to make the borders tidy, at the 
same time lift and divide any plants that 
need it. Where new borders are contem- 
plated dig the ground at least 2 feet deep, 
and incorporate some decayed ay 
manure, — Failing this, Wakeley’s Hop 
Manure will be a useful substitute. 
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The pretty Chinese — q 


very effective with its racemes of purplish-red _ 


are 


It is an advantage 


¥ 
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Rhododendron Griffithsianum and 
its hardy progeny 


Sa parent this Rhododendron imparts 

little of its tenderness, but most of its 

other good qualities to its descendants. 
There is now quite a host of varieties derived 
in part at least from the above species better 
known as R. Aucklandi. Unfortunately, 
many of the finest are not vet in commerce. 
One variety, viz., Pink Pearl, has probably 
had a greater sale than any other Rhodo- 
dendron. A similar variety in many ways, 
except in the colour of its flowers, but far 
more beautiful, is 


Loper’s Wuite. In older plants the lower 
branches spread outwards, while the more 
vigorous rise in decreasing but irregular tiers. 
Most of the branchlets are crowned annually 
with upstanding trusses of frilled white 
flowers delicately tinted with pink. The in- 
dividual flowers are borne on Jong stalks and 
are thus displaved to great advantage. This 
variety was raised by the late Mr. Mangles, 
and became the property of Mr. Godman, of 
South Lodge, Horsham. It was soon recog- 
nised as a fine variety, and young plants pro- 
pagated on the adjoining estate of Leonards 
Lee were sent by Sir E. Loder to friends in 
Cornwall, who distinguished it as ‘‘ Loder’s 
White.” 


RHODODENDRON GAUNTLETTI.—This is one 
of the finest and most useful of thespale pink 
varieties. The plant is very hardy and grows 
vigorousiy; under favourable conditions as 
much as 15 inches in one season. It soon 
forms a fine bush, densely clothed with large 
dark green, glossy foliage, and produces 
flowers freely, often_on quite ycung plants. 
The huge trusses each measure g inches to 
10 inches in height and about 7 inches in dia- 
meter. Not the least of its charms is the 
exquisite colouring of the deep pink buds 
opening to pale pink and afterwards changing 
to white. 


R. Dr. SrockER.—When not in flower this 
might easily be mistaken for a rather strong- 
growing plant of R. caucasicum album, one 
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Rhododendron Gauntletti, pale pink, changing to white 
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Rhododendron Loder’s White 


of its parents. The shape of its leaves, their 
texture, colour, and the pale yellowish-green 
stems are almost the counterpart of those of 
that variety. The influence of R. Griffiths- 
janum is shown almost exclusively in the 
large loose trusses and the exceptional size 
of the pure white Lily-like flowers borne on 
brick-red footstalks. In the open air the 
flowers-expand in May, but this variety also 
makes a handsome pot plant and forces 
easily. At present its price is rather high, 
but it is well worth purchasing. 
J. ComBER. 


Nymans Gardens, Handcross, Sussex. 


Rhododendron Nobleanum 


With reference to the notes on this plant, 
issue January 3rd, p. 4, it may, perhaps, 
interest readers to know that we were cutting 
flowers of this Rhododendron for house 
decoration here during the first week of -De- 
cember—approximately one week earlier than 
the date (December roth) mentioned by Mr. 
R. Eager. I cannot give the exact date on 
which ‘the first flowers opened, but think I 
am safe in saying it was ‘‘on or about ”’ 
December ist; but this is admittedly @ pecu- 
liarly favourable part of Cornwall for all 
manner of Rhododendrons and other flower- 
ing trees and shrubs. Many ‘“* greenhouse 
subjects ’’ grow quite well here in the open. 


E. A. SAUNDERS. 


Carclew, Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall. 
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Forced blooms of Magnolia soulangeana 


Flowering Shrubs in Pots for Forcing 
Cheering Up the Cold Days of Early Spring 


This article is specially written to draw attention to those pot trecs and shrubs 


which at this season are brought inside for forcing into early bloom. 
trees and shrubs suitable for this purpose include Rhododendrons, 
Peaches, Japanese Crabs, 
Wistarias, 


‘Flowering Cherries, Almonds, 
Deuizias, Laburnums, Lilacs, 


T this season flowering shrubs such as 

those mentioned above are brought under 

glass for forcing into early bloom. Forced 
shrubs are always in great demand, affording, 
as they do, a wealthe of bright blossom some 
weeks before they flower in the open air. 
These shrubs enhance the beauty and interest 
of our conservatories and greenhouses all 
through February, March, and April. It is 
not advisable to force the same shrubs in 
successive years. Early; forcing, in particu- 
lar, does much to diminish the vigour of the 
shrub, and it is advisable. to ealcct fresh, 
strong, -well-budded plants for forcing each 
year. In the early stages; just as the shrubs 
are brought under glass, artificial heat should 
be applied gradually,-keeping a night tem- 
perature of ‘about 50 degs. i; Sunshine and 
light are important factors in the forcing of 
all shrubs. 


One of the most generally grown for 
forcing is 
DEUTZIA GRACILIS.—By some the plants 


are grown and flowered year 
pore while by others they are planted out 
and lifted in alternate years. ‘Whatever plan 
is followed, the great point is to secure good, 
clean, well-ripened shoots, for a young plant 


after year in 


grown in this way with from eight to 10 
branches will yield a far finer display of 


bloom than one which is simply a mass of 
slender twigs. The flowers of the Deutzia do 
not last long after they are fully expanded, 
but, beautiful as they are in that stage, 
the shoots, when crowded with their pearl- 
like buds just on the verge of opening, are 
seen at their best. This Deutzia may, with 
very little trouble, be had in bloom at Christ- 


mas, @vhereas the ‘larger Deutzia crenata, 
which naturally flowers much later in the 
season, cannot, as a rule, be induced to 


bloom so soon in the year, though when 
grown under glass it is a very fine shrub. 
The double forms of this Deutzia retain their 
flowers much longer than the typical variety, 
and are, therefore, better adapted for forcing. 


The flowering 
Azaleas, 
Cytisuses or Broonts, 


Viburnums, Magnolias, and others 


In the variety known as candidissima, also as 
Deutzia Pride of Rochester, the rosette-like 
blooms are pure white, while in D. c. rosea 
plena they are tinted pink. Rosaceous plants 
contribute largely to the list of forcing shrubs, 
there being many of the Almonds, Peaches, 
Plums, Cherries, an@ Thorns, as weil as 
other things, available for the work. Of 
these the Almonds.and Peaches will flower 
very early in the pera with but little trouble, 
much the same applying to the Cherries, of 
which the double-flowered forms are the best 
for forcing. That beautiful Himalayan 
shrub Prunus triloba, with its rich rose- 
coloured double blooms, is one of the best of 
the Plums, though for a small structure the 
double Prunus’ sinensis alba or P. sinensis 
rosea might dispute the position. 

Pyrus Matus FLORIBUNDA, with its long, 


wide-spreading branches. wreathed — with 
bloom, is very showy, while the flowers of 
Pyrus Maulei supply a distinct shade of 


colour and remain in good condition for some 
time. The graceful sprays of bloom of 
Spirea Thunbergi are among the most 
beautiful of all shrubs used for forcing. 
While the above-mentioned make a fairly 
long list the Ericaceze are also a numerous 
class. To illustrate this, one has only to 
mention the Rhododendrons, a numerous 
family, ‘the various hardy Azaleas, Andro- 
medas, Kalmias, and others. Among the 
Andromedas there are two verv desirable 
shrubs for forcing, A. floribunda and A. 
japonica. Zenobia speciosa and its mealy- 
feaved variety Z. s. pulverulenta are useful 
for forcing, while mention of the little Erica 
carnea will complete the list -of this -class. 
These ericaceous plants possess an advantage 
over many others, and that is they form such 
a dense mass of roots that they can be lifted 
at any time of the year without injury. A 
notice of shrubs available for forcing would 
be incomplete if Lilacs were omitted. The 
Lilac is more often seen as a cut flower than 
on the plant, though as a large bush in bloom 


it is always much admired. One of the best 
Lilacs for forcing is the Persian, while of the 
larger kinds Charl es X. still holds its own, 
and mention must also be made of Lemoine’s 
double forms, which are now#largely used 
for. forcing ‘and. last” well when © cut. 
Staphylea colchica is a good subject . for 
forcing, its large clusters of whitish, sweet- 
scented flowers being totally different from 
those of any of the shrubs that have just 
been mentioned. The Forsythias, too, must 
not be forgotten.. As might be gathered from 
their early- flowering character, they can be 
had in bloom early, and in a cool house re- 
tain their beauty for some time. The well- 
known Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora 
has, within the Tast few years, been largely 
used for forcing. The Guelder Rose, too, if~- 
not given too high a temperature will flower 
well, and, being so distinct, is sure to attract 
attention. While the merits of all the above 
have been referred to from a flowering point 
of view, the variegated Acer Negundo varie- 
gatum must have a place, its variegated leaf- 
age being its great attraction. If this is 
brought on gently its leaves are produced 
much earlier than those in the open ground. . 
There are a few other shrubs that may be 
forced into bloom. ‘To mention only a few, 
we have Styrax japonicum (with ape white, 
drooping, bell-shaped flowers), 
stellata, Berberis stenophylla, 
nums, Weigelas, 
thus), \-arfd — the 
(Choisya ternata). 
MAGNOLIA SOULANGEANA AND XANTHOCERAS 
SORBIFOLIA.—These two shrubs illustrated on 
this page are both splendid for forcing. The 
Magnolia, ‘however, forms ia spreading, 
shapely tree, requiring a good deal of head- 
room, The ‘flowers, which are white, stained 
more or less with purple on the outside, make 
a great displav on the naked shoots ‘before 
the leaves unfold. Those who require a 
smaller Magnolia would do well to grow M.. 
stellata from Japan ; for small gardens and . 
conservatories it is unquestionably the most 
desirable of all the Magnolias. Be 


(Continued on page 32.) 


the Labur- 


Mexican ore 


Xanthoceras sorbifolia 
An excellent shrub for forcing 


January 10, 1925 


Magnolia 


the Fringe-tree (Chionan-- 
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FREE-FLOWERING SHRUBS FOR FORCING 


1.- The Bladder-nut (Staphylea colchica), flowers white, very early. 
2. A brilliant display of forced Azaleas. 

3. Rhododendron Griffithsianum under glass. 

4. The double-flowered Almond Clara Meyer, deep rose pink. 

5. Prunus sinensis fl,-pl. alba. 


6. Prunus triloba fl,-pl. 

7. A white Kurume Azalea. 

8. Hisakura, the finest of the Japanese Cherries. 

9. Japanese Crab Apple (Pyrus Scheideckeri) in pot, flowers 
beautiful soft pink, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Chrysanthemum Yellow 
Merstham Jewel 
Tier yellow-flowered sport from Mers- 


tham Jewel, a variety with reddish terra- 

cotta flowers, is very useful at the end of 
the year, as flowers can be had even up to the 
present time. It is more useful for cutting 
than for exhibition. One point in its favour 
is that the flowers keep well after having 
been cut. The growth is sturdy and branches 
freely, this, too, being greatly in its favour. 
The blooms ate borne on stiff stems, and thus 
show up well when arranged in vases. 
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they are not worth the trouble that has been 
expended on them.. The appearance of two- 
year-old plants is, as a rule, of an undesirable 
character; the lower leaves usually wither 
and die, leaving at the end of the season 
many bare stems with possibly only a foot or 
two of the upper portion of them covered 
with foliage, certainly detracting from their 
beauty when used for decoration. In hot 
weather the old plants need water very fre- 
quently, as the pots are full of roots. For 
cutting, the old plants certainly produce a 
large number of small blooms, but a wise 
selection of the best kinds for this purpose 
must be made. If you purpose growing on 
some of your old plants they should be re- 
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Chrysanthemum Yellow Merstham Jewel, excellent for cutting 


Use of old Chrysanthemums 

Kindly tell me what is the difference in 
vaiue for decorative work for next season 
between cuttings taken now and the plants 
raised from cuttings talken 12 months ago. 
I have always grown fresh cuttings each year, 
but have been advised to retain the old 
plants. . 1 want abundance of large blooms, 
and plenty of them, for cutting and for 
making a good show on the plants.—C. F. 

[Your query has raised a question often 
asked in these columns. New plants are 
raised each spring by the bulk of private 
growers and professional growers also, chiefly 
because from such plants blossoms of a better 
kind and prettier plants are obtained. Again, 
there are some varieties which do not make 
growths of sufficient strength to produce 
satisfactory results on the second year’s 
shoots, and because of this decided failure 


duced and put into smaller pots without de- 
lay. When they have made fresh roots, fill- 
ing the new pots so as to necessitate being 
given a shift, let them ‘be repotted into the 
next size larger, and so on, until they are 
finally potted. If you want to obtain fairly 
large blooms and plenty of them, both for 
cutting and making a good show, you cannot 
do better than secure a ‘batch of plants which 
are known as easy growers and grow them 
on strongly. In this way you may depend on 
the variety coming true to character with the 
foliage down to the rim of the pots.] 


Chrysanthemum Balcombe Beauty 


This is well worth a trial by those who have 
uses for very late blossom. It is really one 
of the better yellows. The variety originated 
with Mr. Vinten, of Oldland Nursery, Bal- 
combe, Sussex, through ithe older sort named 
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December Bronze, producing a variation or 
‘“‘ sport.’ Like the type it has very upright 
growth, and this straight stem is carried 
right up to the bloom. The yellow shade is 
good, the flowers, when branches are thinned 
of buds, reaching 5 inches or so in diameter. 
As a spray, too, the blossoms are extra good, 
double, and lasting. I like the plant, too, in 
a pot, and the growth makes a natural, 
although not a dense, bush. | Growers for 
market would find in the variety named an 
excellent addition. Sa ey 


INDOOR PLANTS 


The Cyclamen and its cultivation | 
By J.:W. FORSYTH _ 


Compost for the final potting, advice on 
watering and feeding e 
(Concluded from page 10) — 
FINAL PoTTING.—By the month of May the 
most forward plants should be ready for their 
final pots, but only well-developed plants must 
be moved. Iit is a common mistake, and a_ 
very fatal one, to repot the entire batch at 
one operation. The successful cultivator will 
select the most forward plants and continue 
potting at intervals until the whole batch is 
potted. The great-secret of potting Cyclamens” 
is to do it at the right time and stage of 
growth. It does more harm jthan good to pot 
into a 48-size if the crown is dormant. — 
Examine the crowns individually and those 
that are full of bursting tiny leaves may 
safely be potted on. Plants, however, that 
show the dormant eye, viz., although the 
crown appears to have healthy, well-developed 
leaves, the centre of the crown shows no 
further signs. of development—it would be 
a fatal mistake to pot on. Dormant 
plants. should be gathered and _ specially 
treated to encourage them to break, which is 
best done by keeping the plants somewhat 
dry at the roots, giving only sufficient water — 
to keep them from flagging. Plants under — 
such treatment will soon show signs of re- — 
turning vigour, and very often these plants 
develop into the strongest and best flowering 
specimens of the batch. The compost for the — 
final potting should consist of three and — 
a-half pants loam, half part leaf-mould, which 
should be thoroughly cleared of worms, etc. — 
Add a small quantity of sand and a 5-inch ~ 
pot full of soot to 3 bushels of soil. <A little — 
charcoal may be added with- advantage, — 
especially if the loam be of a heavy nature. — 
The pots should be cleaned and well crocked, — 
indeed the crocking of the pots at this stage — 
is a highly important factor. No doubt we 
are all conversant with the results of a badly- — 
crocked pot, and no cultivator, however skil- | 
ful, will obtain the best results if the 
drainage is ill-set. The object of drainage is, 
of course, firstly, to relieve the soil of water, 
which otherwise would become stagnant and 
sour, and most harmful to plant life; and, — 
secondly, to prevent choking, because soil — 
choked with water excludes air, and air which 
follows water as it retreats downwards is not: _ 
only essential to the health of the Cyclamen — 
but it sweetens the soil.. Therefore, if the 
water given to the plant does not drain away 
in a few seconds after application the drain- 
age must be examined and put in order. The 
procedure of potting the plants is exactly on 
the same lines as previously recommended for 
3-inch potting, the only difference being that — 
the corm is left more exposed, though still 
level with the edge of pot. Make ithe soil © 
firm without the use of a rammer. The 
plants at this period of the year may be 
grown in frames, pits, or greenhouses. 
Where preference can be given, sunk pits are 
the coolest and best during the summer. 
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The glass ought to be well shaded and on 
hot days give abundance of air. Damp down 
the paths and syringing between the pots 
will do much for the comfort of the Cyclamen. 
I do not recommend excessive damping over- 
head after the plants are in. 48 size, but an 
occasional mist spray in the afternoon will 
be found beneficial. Do not over-crowd; 
but give and increase the space as the plants 
develop. ‘ 
WatTERING. — Watering» is an operation 
which spells either success or failure, 
although it may seem the simplest work. It 
is no doubt the easiest part to understand 
with a little judgment, but it is one of the 
most difficult items in successful Cyclamen 
growing. The key-note in watering is to 
give plenty when required, as driblets are 
harmful. One must remember that the roots 
are in the centre and bottom of the pot as 
well as on the top. Never allow a Cyclamen 
to get so dry as to cause the plant to flag and 
the soilsto crack-away from the sides of the 
pot, while on the other hand never give water 
unless needed. Dryness may be remedied, 
but a sour soil cannot, no matter what efforts 
are made to recover life that is gone. These 
items, apparently trifling, are of great im- 
portance in successful Cyclamen culture. 
_ Feepinc.—If the foregoing details are 
carried out well-grown plants should com- 
_mence to show their flower-buds about the be- 
ginning of November. It is at this stage 
Cyclamen should be fed, not (as is often done) 
during the summer. The Cyclamen is not a 
gross-feeding plant; stimulants must be ad- 
ministered sparingly. |My experience of 
Cyclamen growing covers tens of thousands, 
and I am firmly convinced that there is no 
artificial manure (unless soot, if it may be 
termed an artificial fertiliser) suitable, to im- 
prove either the health and vigour of the 
pants or the quality of flower. Liquid 
manure is the only ‘suitable stiniulant, and 
even this must be applied in a weak state. 
Three applications of this manure are amply 
sufficient for the season, commencing when 
the plants show their flower-buds and finish- 
ing when the first bloom is developed. The 
house may be damped down with liquid 
Manure as Cyclamens thrive in its atmo- 
sphere. When the plants have finished flower- 
ing water shouid be judiciously withheld, but 
do not, as is so often recommended, place the 
plants on a shelf left to the mercy of ithe sun. 
The best plan to ripen old corms is to place 
the pots on their side, on the north side of a 
wall or under the shade of a tree, until 
August, when they may be repotted, 
Although the Cyclamen’ will do service for 
_years the flowers will be found to diminish in 
Size. Seed should be sown annually to en- 
sure a good stock as young plants every year 
give the best results. : 
__ Pests.—Cyclamens are particularly liable to 
_be attacked by thrip and red-spider, especially 
sin dry, warm weather. A sharp lookout 
Should always be kept for these pests, which 
_if once established will do considerable mis- 
_chief before the attack is checked. The best 
remedy is to fumigate at four weeks’ in- 
tervals. 


3 Campanula isophylla 

_ This is one of the most popular among 
window plants. Ordinary soil, an even tem- 
perature, and not too lavish watering are its 
simple requirements. The plant is almost 
hardy; indeed, in a very sheltered nook in 
_the rock garden it may be described as hardy, 
although ‘it is wise to shelter the crowns 
during frosty weather. Easily increased by 
division, it is advisable to wait, before 
dividing, till the young growths are a few 
inches long. If C. isophylla be divided while 
dormant the chances are that the plants will 
die. Kirk. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
THE FLOWER GARDEN 
The August borders 

SH'ORT piece of double border in a 
West Surrey garden is given to flowers 
of purple, white, and pink colouring, 

with an important setting of grey foliage. It 
is mainly for August and the early part of 
September, the object being to obtain a de- 
finite pictorial effect within some six weeks 
of late summer. This can only be done at 
any time of the year by having separate 
portions of the garden given to special sea- 
sons, and if it so happens that a garden offers 
a number of different sites, or if, when it is 
planned, such different places can be 
arranged, a whole series of distinct garden 
pictures may be formed that could not be 
secured in any other way. 

At the back of the borders there are bushes 
of the pink Lavatera Olbia and the purple- 
grey Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles. The 
Ceanothus is pruned back hard in early 
spring and flowers in August at the tip of 
every shoot. There are groups of pink 
Hollvhock, which do not show in the picture, 
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Solomon’s Seal 


What among flowers, native or foreign, 
hardy or tender, can surpass the exquisite 
gracefulness and simple beauty of the 
Solomon’s Seal? What, again, can more 
forcibly remind us in the dreary days of mid- 
winter of the delights of the May garden 
than luxuriant potfuls of flowering Solomon’s 
Seal? Perhaps it is the very commonness of 
this lovely native plant that makes people 
somewhat indifferent to its charms; cer- 
tainly, it is not made so much use of in gar- 
dens as it deserves to be. It is not seen so 
often as it should be as a graceful group be- 
tween a few evergreen shrubs. It is in 
Britain native in woods over a considerable 
tract of country. It is very hardy and easily 
grown. It should not be allowed to struggle 
with bushes or other plants, and the best way 
is to allow it to have its own way in an open- 
ing between shrubs, or spreading under a low 
tree with a naked stem—then its grace and 
fine form may be seen to advantage. Still, 
it will fight its way as well as most things 
and may be naturalised in woods, copses, or 
hedgerows with the greatest ease. 


The August borders 


and Dahlias white, pink, and some of the new 
purplish colours. Some patches of Echinops, 


as they go out of bloom, are covered with 


mantles of Clematis Jackmanni, and other 
Clematises are trained into the silvery bushes 
of Sea Buckthorn. Gypsophila paniculata 
shows as a misty cloud of grey-white bloom. 
There are Gladioli—the fine pink America 
and the tall, deep-purple Baron Hulot, China 
Asters (purple and white), and two important 
annuals, Delphinium consolida (of a selected 
deep purple colour) and Godetia Double Rose. 
All vacant spaces in the middle and front are 
filled with the two forms of Ageratum, the 
taller A. mexicanum and one of the dwarf 
kinds at the extreme edge. The whole border 
has. a generous setting of grey foliage. 
Artemisia ludoviciana, with is also grey 
bloom, rises to 4 feet, and the same useful 
plant is cut back to various heights; 
Cineraria maritima and Santolina are towards 
the middle, and in front Stachys lanata. The 
dark foliage of the Fig-tree at the end, which 
covers an arched recess under a stone stair- 
way leading to a loft, and the silvery-grey of 
the weather boarding of the buildings make 
a pleasant and suitable background to the 
little garden. G.-J. 


Charming as the Solomon’s Seal is when 
seen peeping out of a shrubbery in May, it is 
ten times more charming in the dark days, 
which seem to lend additional elegance to its 
tall, arching stems, and to heighten the 
beauty of its tender green leafage and pearly 
drop-like blooms. No plant is more easily 
forced, or gives so much beauty for so little 
trouble. Those who wish to have flowering 
potfuls of it in the dead of midwinter must in 
autumn, when the foliagewhas died away, 
and the plant is comparatively inactive, lift 
and pot a strong tuft of it, and divide so. that 
parts of it will fit comfortably into a 6-inch or 
8-inch pot. Preference should be given to 
those pieces of the creeping root-stock that 
are furnished with plump terminal buds, for 
it is from these that the stems will rise. 
After potting, plunge in ashes to the rims 
until the pots are taken to warmer quarters, 
and give, generally, the treatment usually 
accorded-to Dutch bulbs. A Ge 


Stock plants 

Such subjects as Heliotropes, Coleuses, 
Dahlias, Salvia patens, and Marguerites 
may be placed in gentle warmth with the ob- 
ject of producing young shoots for cuttings. 
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FRUIT 


Pruning newly-planted fruit trees 


UCH will depend on the trees 
when -they come to hand.. Some 
trees are strong of branch and weak as 


regards fibrous roots, and thus not well 
balanced, while others may be unduly free of 
growth. In this case a little thinning may 
do good, and a little shortening of a strong 
. growth would make the balance between the 
root and the tree more equal. Severe prun- 
ing is not held to be good practice at the time 
of planting, because the balance is in this 
_ way disturbed, the stored-up sap which the 
roots, have provided being suddenly removed. 
The form and kind of tree to be dealt with 
must not escape notice. Nurserymen put the 
trees through their preliminary course of 
training except in the case of maiden trees. 
Espaliers they have in hand three years at 
least to get them into proper shape. When 
these are so far trained, and the roots in good 
condition, not much pruning is required, be- 
cause to prune such a tree would be to cut 
away what the nurseryman has been striving 
after and for which, after keeping the trees 
so long, he must necessarily charge. Much 
the same remarks apply to bush and pyramid 
trees. The pruning called for in these cases 
is but a small matter, because there is only 
the last season’s shoots left ito prune. Stand- 
ard trees are often those that are severely 
left. alone and call for manipulation on the 
part of the planter. It is these to which the 
argument applies more forcibly... Simply 
thinning out any cross branches, and those 
that interfere with the light passing through 
the head, would be sufficient for standards, as 
a rule, for the first year in their new stations. 
Some growers let Nature take its own course 
and do no pruning at all in either the first 
or the second years. This is a mistake. 
Then there are those who cut the trees. back 
year by year, no regard being paid to their 
natural disposition. 

Some plant trees and expect, and even 
allow, them to bear some fruit. This should 
not be; the object should be ito treat the tree 
so that a firm foundation is laid before per- 
mitting it to bear any fruit. To prune as 
soon as planted takes from the trees some of 
their reserve store of sap, a weakly growth 
resulting. If a little more latitude were 
allowed root formation would proceed, and in 
a few more months ithe trees may be cut back 
more severely and thus start into motion 
stronger summer growth and frame work. 
Maiden trees—in other words yearlings—are 
the most difficult the amateur has to deal 
with. The best advice one can give is not to 
plant these, for unless they are properly 
treated from the first they seldom make pre- 
sentable, well-shaped trees. Should young 
trees develop a too vigorous growth in a few 
years after planting a little root pruning will 
very soon check them. .There is no*check to 
growth like a fruit crop, and when there is 
good root action then the fruit is firmer than 
when the trees are imperfectly established. 


Aes Woes 


Protecting exposed Vine stems 


All the while the sap is in a solid state it is 
not often that any injury accrues to the ex- 
posed part of the stems of Vines planted in 
outside borders. Directly, however, the sap 
liquifies, that is to say, commences an up- 
ward movement, there is a great risk to be 
run if no protection is afforded the stems, a 
severe frost being liable to completely rupture 
the sap vessels. If, therefore, there is a con- 
siderable length of stem exposed, this should 
be closely bound round with dry hay-bands 
and further enclosed by sacking, the latter 
being necessary for the purpose of keeping 
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the hay dry and non-conductive. Short 
lengths would be best enclosed by narrow 
boards nailed together, so as to fit up to the 
stems, the latter being then well surrounded 
by dry sawdust. Very short lengths of stem 
may be simply protected by a mound of leaves 
kept in their place-by a covering of strawy 
litter. Where the hot-water pipes -or flues 
are close up to the front walls of vineries and 
the outside borders are raised up to rather 
higher than their level this has the effect of 
warming the outside border considerably. In 
order to make the most of this heat, in addi- 
tion to protecting the stems, also cover the 
border to a distance of 4 feet from the wall 
with about 18 inches of leaves; with either 
litter, boards, or strips of galvanised iron on 
the top to keep the wind from blowing them 
about. 


Apple Summer Pearmain 


In a general way old orchards furnish an 
occasional surprise to the fruit grower, and in 
one of these, some time ago, I noted an old 
tree of that fine late dessert Apple now, I fear, 
practically forgotten, Summer Pearmain. It 
is one of those Apples which combine appear- 
ance and quality, its shape is handsome and 
its flavour undeniable. The variety appre- 
ciates a warm, rather light, kindly soil and 
does remarkably well near the sea. The habit 
of the tree, however, is rather rambling and 


‘on this account is hardly suited for the small 


Kark. 
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Prevention of the Onion-fly — 


ENERALLY the plot intended for 
Onions is that which was previously 


occupied with Cabbage or some of the 
Brassica family. Very likely it will have the 
refuse of the previous crop left on it for the 
purpose of being dug in. If there has hither- 
to been a difficulty in securing a clean crop 
of Onions this is a very questionable proceed- 
ing, as amongst such refuse the pupz are 
apt to harbour, and the better method is to 
clear it off. The soil should be dug deeply 
with forks and thrown up roughly, and im- 
mediately afterwards have a light dressing of 
gas-lime—not a heavy dressing by-any means, 
as this might have as bad an effect upon the 
Onions as the grub, but just sufficient to 
colour the surface. The soil should now be 
forked ovér, and, if possible, again during the 
winter. This forking over will bring the 
pupee to the surface, to be acted upon by frost. 
If gas-lime is not procurable use freshly- 
slaked lime. More surface -will be exposed if 
the soil is ridged, the frost also working right 
through it. The fault with trenched soil for 
Onions is that it is apt to favour thick necks 
and late maturing, especially if the season 
should be wet. If trenching is intended, 
rather depend upon bastard trenching, which 
should be done in the autumn. The manur- 
ing should take place about a month before 
the time intended for sowing, at which time 
the spring precautions should commence. 


garden. 


These will consist in dressing with wood _ 


ashes, soot, and a little salt, each of which, 
besides being of great value in combating the 
fly, is also a capital fertiliser. Lime should 
not be used et this time; not that it would 
prove injurious, but it would counteract the 
influences of the soot and salt. Soot un- 
doubtedly appears to be very distasteful to the 
fly, and a freer use of it would prove highly 
beneficial in thosé gardens where these insects 
cause such destruction. With salt more care 
is needed, but a little used judiciously is of 
great benefit: Before the soil is broken down 
after being laid up to the action of frost the 
burned refuse should be first spread on and 


_yard, of salt should be applied. 
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then a good dressing of soot, the whole being 


now knocked over with a coarse rake, this — 


operation working the ingredients into the top 
2 inches of surface. The whole surface 
having now been equally trodden over, a mere 
sprinkling, or about 1 ounce to the square 


The drills 


having been drawn and the seeds sown, 
nothing more will be necessary until the 
young Onions have grown 2 inches or 


3 inches. At about this period the fly emerges 


from the pupa stage, and soon commences to . 


look about fora suitable place to lay its eggs. 


This is just within the outer edge of the skin 
of the young Onions and close to the ground. 
When attacks are known to have previously 
taken place it is a very unwise policy to wait 
until the effects of the injury are visible be- 
fore applying a remedy. It is better by far 


to adopt the same tactics as with Celery—_ 


viz., dusting the foliage over with soot or 
syringing with well-diluted petroleum. <A 
decoction of Quassia and a suitable insecticide 
mixed with it would also be useful. 
There is no mistaking the presence of the 
grub when once the work of destruction has 
begun, for the young Onions take on a yellow 


cast and the tops fall over. When this occurs, 


although there is not much likelihood of 


making a clearance, it may be checked con-_ 


siderably by carefully digging up all affected 
plants and burning them. If merely pulled 


the grubs are apt to be left behind. As there 


are two or three generations until the season 
occurs for them to enter the pupa stage, 
remedial or preventive measures should be 
persisted in up till midsummer. As the 


Onions are harvested,take care that all trim- 


mings are cleared away and burnt. 


Transplanted Onions are seldom, if ever, 


affected, and this has led to the plan, where 


the grub is such a pest, of sowing the seed 
in a prepared cold frame, and as the plants 


become large enough they are transplanted. 


Onions treated in this way are very likely to 
grow to a large size, and there is also the 
advantage of their ripening up well. 


Improved round-leaved Batavian 
Endive 


I have found this the best Endive for stand- 


ing the winter. Without this hardy kind it 
would be a difficult matter to provide a quan- 
tity. of mixed salad during the winter and 
early spring. I have tried numerous kinds, 
but so far this variety has proved the best, 
being of a hardy constitution if not coddled 


in the autumn, of compact habit, and with 


full, well-blanched centre, and very little of 
the leaves which.cannot be used. I found this 
stand longer before running to seed than the 
curled and the old bread-leaved kinds ; there- 
fore grew it largely. A good place for the 
winter plants is at the foot of a wall if space 
can be found. A border sloping to the south 


also suits it, planting it in rows 1 foot apart. - 


At the approach of severe weather a little dry 
Bracken or hay will be beneficial, but I find 
it stands all ordinary winters without any pro- 
tection. Birds are very troublesome, and 


means must be taken to keep them from 


attacking the young, tender growths. 


Chicory Ce 


The roots should be lifted without further 
delay and placed close together in an upright 


position in a.trench taken out sufficiently deep — 


for a covering of soil some 3 inches thick to 
be placed over the crowns afterwards. 
Forcing is best done in the Mushroom-house. 


For this purpose roots in sufficient numbers 


to meet the supply should be potted up at 
regular intervals and treated like Seakale. 
When Lettuces begin to get scarce Chicory 
forms an excellent substitute. 
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ALPINES 


M ANY Alpines are difficult to grow suc- 


cessfully by the amateur who goes in 

for uncommon and rare species. Some 
of the newer introductions from China and 
Thibet have earned the reputation of being 
‘““miffy,’? because they seldom survive their 
first season. I believe there are plants which 
deserve the epithet, but frequently the trouble 
cam be traced to the conditions in which they 
are growing, which are often inimical to the 
habits and character of the plants. It must 
be remembered that some characteristics of 
plants are the result of generations of adap- 
tation to conditions obtaining in their habitat 
and have become, in the higher Alpines, in- 
herent. I believe the proverbial ‘‘ luck ’’ of 
the amateur gardener is due mainly to the 
_ fact of his or her ignorance of the plant’s 
habitats. The professional gardener reads 
the often meagre description of the collectors 
and tries to grow it in the identical position 
in which it was found growing wild. It is 
not the position or climate which conduce to 
the happiness of a newly-imported plant; 
rather is it the conditions actually obtaining 
where they are found. On’ this point the 
collectors tell us very little, but surely we can 
deduce much from the height and position, 
which are always given. We can be fairly 
certain, for instance, that an Alpine plant, 
whether it grows on rocks, on scree, or 
Alpine meadow, has an abundance of water 
during the growing season, by reason’ of the 
melting of the snows. We can be equally 
certain that, with the advent of winter, the 
cessation of the melting of the snow, in con- 
junction with the natural drainage of high 
altitudes and dry atmosphere, the plants must 
be comparatively dry in the winter. If, there- 
fore, we can approximate to these conditions 
we shall have gone far ttowards successful cul- 
tivation of all high Alpines. 


[ have said position and climate are of 
secondary importance. Take a plant which 
grows in full sun in its home in the Alps; if 
we attempt to grow it in this position in an 
artificial rock garden without the necessary 
moist conditions we shall fail. Give it the 
moisture and it will put up with less sun and 
grow. There is yet another reason; the sun 
in this country has a fiercer heat, by reason 
of the suspension of moisture between the 
upper and lower atmospheres, which acts 
similarly to a magnifying glass, than it has 
in the rarefied air of the Alps. As to climatic 
~conditions, we can protect those which re- 
quire it from the wet of our winters with 
sheets of glass. The water supply is the most 
important factor, and the one which the 
builders of rock gardens show least concern 
about. The following are typical examples of 
plants which demand certain conditions if 
they are to be successfully established. In- 
cidentally.I believe them to be the despair of 
most people. 


Primuta WINTERI.—This beautiful plant is 
quite as easv to grow as others of this genus 
if you give it the conditions it demands, and 
its winter flowering propensity, from Novem- 
_ ber to March, makes it worth all the trouble 

taken. Briefly, all it demands is wet feet and 
adry head. It grows in the Himalayas at an 
elevation of 12,000 feet, and here is Mr. 
Winter’s—after whom it was named—descrip- 
tion of how he first saw it:—I was in a 
ravine facing east or north-east, well but not 
thickly wooded. Trickling down among the 
rocks was a tiny stream fed by the melting 
snow which still lay about in patches here 
and there. Growing at the edge of the snow 
_I saw a patch of blue. . . in delightful con- 
trast with the white of the snow and its 
whitened leaves.” If it is planted facing 
nortH at the foot of a rock where moisture 
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exudes, and protected from overhead mois- stone chips, leaf-mould, and fibrous loam, 


ture, it is perfectly happy. 

PRIMULA  LITTONIANA.—This. is another 
lovely plant belonging to the muscarioides 
section of the genus; it also demands certain 
conditions without which it refuses to stay. 
All the forms in this section have leaves with 
soft hairs, which make us hesitate to attempt 
to establish them in our moist climate. This 
Primula, however, does not make a leafy 
winter bud as some others, but is completely 
herbaceous and dies back to a thick, woody 
root-stock, which looks quite capable of with- 
standing our winters. It does not begin to 
throw up its leaves until late in May, and as 
this is one of our hottest months if it lacks 
moisture at this time it dies, and it is 
assumed quite erroneously that it died in the 
winter. In its habitat I believe it grows 
in Alpine meadows, but if we were to attempt 
to establish it in a similar position in this 
country our meadows would prove too dry for 
it just when it was starting. Similarly our 
woods in a normal season are too dry in May. 
I think it will prove, however, a good peren- 
nial plant for the moister parts of the rock 
garden, where there is no possibility of it be- 
coming dried out in late spring. A carpet of 


three parts stone chips to one part of loam 
and one part leaf-mould. After planting 
finish with 1 inch of pure stone chips. Slugs 
are very fond of ithis Primula. 

I think if this rule of conditions were fol- 
lowed many of the beautiful planits consigned 
to houses would be found to grow quite 


easily outside. (ir, Sea Ge 
is { 


The Winter Aconite 


It is curious how few people, especially 
those with town and suburban gardens, grow 
the Winter Aconite, or Eranthis. Not 1 per 
cent. of those with such gardens possess this 
bright flower in their gardens. On the other 
hand there are places where the ordinary E. 
hyemalis has become naturalised in the 
grounds, which in January and February, 
and in many cases even in December, are 
brightened by its golden flowers. It is a 
native plant, but not very plentiful in a wild 
state; and it is cheap, so that few need be 
without it. There are many gardens with 
dull, rather damp, spots, either in the open 
ground or in Grass, and even under trees, 
where this flower would prove effective in 


Eranthis hyemalis 
The bright golden flowers now adorn many gardens 


not too dense a character is useful in obtain- 
ing this condition. Here is an example of a 
plant with an acquired habit of starting into 
growth late in the spring, and I do not doubt 
that if investigated it would be found to 
synchronise with the melting of the snow in 
its habitat. A lowland plant or a sub-Alpine 
would be influenced by, and accommodate it- 
self ito, a change of climate, but the high 
Alpine belonging to a more highly specialised 
form of plant life never changes its habits. 
PRIMULA NUTANS.—This lovely plant is re- 
garded by most people_as only a biennial 
when planted out, yet here again it is be- 
cause it has never had the conditions which 
go to make ithe plant happy. This treasure 
belongs to the Soldanelloides section and, 
like the above, has very hairy leaves. P. 
nutans, however, makes a winter bud and re- 
sents too much wet in the winter. To grow 
it successfully it is necessary to choose a 
pocket at the foot of a rock, preferably facing 
N.W., or where it can be shaded from hot 
sun, in a position which gets the drainage 
from the higher parts, so as to ensure a con- 
stant supply of water. Dig out the soil to a 
depth of 3 feet, put in the bottom some bricks 
broken fairly large to a depth of 1 foot. 
Place a thin turf over this and fill up with 


the dullest days. I know a place where many 
years ago a few roots of the Winter Aconite 
were planted in the Grass near the boles of 
the trees. Now they have, by self-sown 
seeds, increased into many hundreds, and the 
effect in the earliest months is charming. 
All cannot have it in such quantity, but most 
folks with a garden may have at least a few 
clumps, which will give their bright little 
flowers, surrounded by the charming Eliza- 
bethan ruffs of green which adorn them. 
Our own E. hyemalis is very charming and 
for long held the field without a rival; Within 
recent years we have had the introduction 
from Asia Minor of E. cilicica, which has 
larger flowers ‘and ‘is a little more robust. 
From the union of these two we have now 
also a handsome Winter Aconite called Eran- 
this Tubergeni, from the name of the Dutch 
firm. who -raised it. E. cilitica and, E. 
hyemalis are quite inexpensive and can be 
procured in early autumn. They should be 
planted as soon as possible after being re- 
ceived at a depth of about 2 inches, choosing, 
where possible, a rather damp part of the 
garden or grounds. Care should be taken 
not to disturb the ground too much about the 
plants so as to allow the seedlings to make 
progress. S. ARNOTT. 
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Natural Enemies of Tree Insects 
The Nuthatches and Tree-Creepers 


common nuthatch (Sitta cassia, Wolf) is 

the. type, are birds with the appearance 
of a small woodpecker, which are charming 
frequenters of our forests and wooded districts, 
and, provided with sharp claws, they climb 
up trees with the same facility, using their 
wedge-shaped bill to prise off pieces of bark 
to feed on the insects which their prowess 
discovers. They have, however, flexible and 
soft-plumaged tails, not spiny tails like the 
woodpeckers and creepers, but they run along 
boughs exactly as these birds do. This 
species is distinguished from all other British 
birds in tree-climbing, in that it can work its 
way with equally apparent ease up and down 
the trunks or boughs of trees. The special 
development of the strong and much-curved 
hind claw is thus justified. Our nuthatch 
further shows its relationship to the wood- 
peckers in its undulating flight, and, like 
them, is somewhat conspicuously coloured, 
being pale slate-grey above, with a distinct 
black eye stripe, and chestnut-red under 
parts; wing and tail feathers black, and outer 
tail feathers distinguished by a white spot 
towards the base. When seen at close quar- 
ters its plumage is handsome. It is not a 
nervous bird, although extremely active, and, 
being very partial to certain groups of trees 
and gardens, will suffer a near approach be- 
fore being disturbed. 

Irs Economic Status.—In some parts of 
England the mouse-like little nuthatch is not 
uncommon, and is a resident all the year 
round in the woods of southern and central 
counties. I have met it in numbers in 
Cheshire and in parts of Worcestershire, as 
well as in Kent, where the species is fairly 
numerous. Unfortunately, the belief that it 
is becoming rarer is only too well founded— 
unfortunately, not simply because it is one of 
those beautiful tree-loving birds that give an 
added interest and charm to well-grown 
timber areas, but because of its economic 
value. It is under no suspicion of being par- 
ticularly harmful to the fruit-grower, gar- 
dener, or the farmer; in fact,is regarded as 
beneficial. It is insectivorous, feeding mostly 


T HE true nuthatches (Sitta), of which our 


on beetles, weevils, and earwigs, but is apt to 


The treecreeper 


cause some loss in nut plantations. In the 
autumn, when the insect fare gives out, the 
nuthatch changes its diet considerably, and 
feeds on Beech-mast, Acorns, hard seeds, and 
Nuts; the latter especially, which iit tackles 
in quite a masterly manner. Fixing the nut 
tightly in.some crevice of a tree, it hammers 
away at its booty with the sharp point of the 
bill until the shell is broken and the kernel is 
easily extracted. It iis in consequence of the 
deftness in tackling the harder nuts that the 
nuthatch has earned its name, which is a 
corruption of the older English ‘* nut-hack,” 
while in some localities it is known to the 
countryfolk as the ‘‘ nut jobber.” 

AN INSECr DiET._-There being very little 
controversy over the nuthatch’s food habits, 
the species has not been tthe subject of much 
post-mortem examination. Prof. Robert 
Newstead found in specimens taken in 
Cheshire and Gloucestershire the remains of 
dipterous insects, earwigs, small beetles, 
plant bugs—all insects of the indifferent and 
injurious groups. 

Just as it is found that the increase of 
sparrows is partly responsible for the diminu- 
tion in the number of the swallows annually 
visiting us, so the multiplication of the 
starling population is adversely affecting our 
insect-eating birds that haunt the woods. In 
the case of the nuthatch, the starlings are 
chiefly responsible for their decrease by taking 
possession of all the suitable holes in trees. 
The provision of suitable nesting-boxes in 
woods belonging to the Crown and munici- 
palities would doubtless result in the species 
regaining its former numerical strength. 
Many private individuals, aware of the bird’s 
value, and the difficult conditions which the 
interfering starlings impose on it, have ‘in- 
duced as many as 40 or 50 pairs ‘to nest with 
them by fixing nestingtboxes in their grounds. 

TREECREEPERS AND SCALE.—Quite as active 
as the nuthatch, similar in its habits, and 
occupying the same economic status in irela- 
tion to food production, is the treecreeper 
(Certhia familiaris, Linn.). In fact, I should 
be inclined to rate the treecreeper higher than 
the nuthatch, for it frequents orchards and 
eats scale. It searches the bark for insects, 
working upwards from the base of the tree, 
its curved claws enabling jit to ascend the 
trunk and branches with ease and rapidity, 
as-it searches for beetles, spiders, caterpillars, 
and other insects. In connection with speci- 
mens whose stomach contents were examined 
in Cheshire, there are some interesting re- 
cords of the occurrence of the Turnip flea 


beetle (Phyllotreta nemorum), and its still 


more destructive relative, P. undulata, in six 
examples of the treecreeper. Judging by the 
data (Newstead, ‘‘ The Food of British 
Birds,’’ 1908), and the habits of the bird, the 
insects were probably secured from the 
crevices or from behind the semi-detached 
bark of trees, posts, or similar habitat. The 
destruction worked ‘by treecreepers on insect 
pests is, perhaps, not very serious, as they 
are not very great in numbers; but they are, 
nevertheless, firm believers in the old saying 
that ‘‘ every little helps.”’ On that account 
they deserve all the encouragement that can 


be given to make themselves at home 
in our gardens. Birds are our ‘ winged 


wardens,’’ and, whether to the ear or the eye 
the earth is beautified by their presence, each 
does its part, which we have no right to 
under-value. For, wheels within wheels, 
Nature works out her problems of preserva- 
tion; it is only when we step in with aarti- 
ficial aids that the delicate balance-is upset. 


H. H. WarDLeE. 
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ROSES 


Planting Roses 

Once again I desire to have your advice, 
this time on the question of depth of digging 
the soil for some ‘Rose bushes. Will you, 
therefore, kindly let me know the depth. 
necessary in order to have'a good growth and 
nice blooms in the coming season ? a 

[Unless the soil is really bad, there need 
not be much expense in its preparation. If 
gravelly and poor, some good meadow loam 
that approaches the stiff side will be a great 
help. A light and very porous soil allows-a 
great deal of the fertilising qualities to per- 


ae 
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colate away from the roots it was intended to : 


help. On the other hand, it is equally in-- 
jurious to have @ stiff soil without some drain- 


age to carry away any superfluous moisture. — 


In only a very few caseS would we trench, 
the soil, as frequently advised. Bastard 


trenching is better, as when this is done we — 
have a splendid opportunity to improve the 
bottom soil, and on no account should this 


be missed, for it cannot occur again without 
entire replantiag. Bringing the bottom ‘soil 
to the top, more especially when poor, cannot 
be recommended. Take considerable trouble 
to make the bottom spit good, either by the 
addition of well-rotted farmyard manure or 
a mixture of soot and crushed bones, accord- 
ing to the character of the subsoil, using the- 
latter if the soil is at all inclined to be clayev. 
Some dried cow-manure is often a great help 


in the bottom trench of sandy or gravelly ~ 


soils. Iniany case, the bottom should be dug 


¥ 


: 
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over as deeply as possible—in short, the full — 


depth of a new spade should be utilised in 


the case of the top spit, and the deeper the 4 


Should one 


bottom can be moved the better. 


be so fortunate as to get fresh meadow . 


ground, let a shallow spit ofthe top be turned 
over upon the bottom before digging over the 
remainder of the top spit. Poor, gravelly 


soils may have a little clay added to them — 


with advantage. To a clayey soil road- 
sidings, ‘burnt garden refuse, and ashes 


should be added. 


A soil that has been under high cultivation- 


for some years, but has not recently grown 


Roses, only needs careful bastard trenching ~ 


and the bottom loosened. Adding a quantity 


of animal manures to such a soil only in-— 


creases the amount of humus, and one Would 


~ 
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do better to give a dressing of lime when 
digging it over. We can feed the Roses 

_ from the surface later on, and the lime ap- 
plied now will sweeten and improve the soil 
much more than any additional manures. 
In fact, the soil in these cases is often what 
gardeners style ‘‘ sick”? with manure.] 


A plea for some old Roses 


Many of us can remember the introduction 
—of Lord Penzance hybrid Sweet Briars, some 
years since, and the furore they caused. Now 
we seldom meet with them in gardens or men- 
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tioned in the gardening Press. Have they 
been ousted by some of the newer varieties, 
such as American Pillar,“ Ariel, Carmine 
Pillar, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, and _ the 
Wichuraiana strain among singles? True 
the hybrids are not classed among climbers, 
yet they are all very beautiful and merit a 
place in extensive gardens, specially so in the 
wild garden. Their freedom of flowering and 
variety of colour should appeal to all Rose 
lovers. Further, that old Damask Rose, 
York and Lancaster, was frequently found in 
the cottager’s garden. In planting let us not 
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omit the rugosa family, many of them most 
vigorous and yielding an abundance of flowers 
in. several colours. Later, their) deeply- 
coloured fruits enrich our borders and shrub- 
beries.. Let me plead for the China Roses, 
some of which are ever with us while a Rose 
is to be found in the garden. From early 
summer till well nigh winter they gladden the 
eye when few other flowers can be found out 
of doors, truly a recommendation few Rose 
lovers would care to ignore. They appear so 
hardy that neither frost nor fog seems to in- 
jure them. J. M. 


THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Gardens 


Pruning 

This must ‘be completed as soon as possi- 
ble, and where birds are troublesome a watch 
must be kept on the buds of Gooseberries and 
Red and White Currants. If we get a dry 
spell the trees can be sprayed with a solution 
of Quassia Extract, thus rendering the buds 
‘distasteful, ‘but during a wet period this is 
useless, and netting the bushes is the only 
really effectual remedy. 


Mulching 


When the pruning is completed a mulching 
of partly-decayed manure can be afforded the 
bush fruits, while Raspberries will also bene- 
fit by similar treatment. Trees that bear a 
heavy crop of fruit each season may be given 
a little manurial assistance. 


Planting 
There is still time to plant all kinds of fruit- 
trees, and no doubt, owing to the wet season, 
such work is in arrears. Standard trees.and 
pyramids will require careful staking, and it 
will be necessary to examine them occasion- 
cally to ascertain if the ties are still secure 
and not rubbing the bark of the trees. 


Strawberries in pots 

Select a few of the most forward plants 
and place them in a cool house or pit. It 
should be borne in mind that gentle forcing 
at the beginning is most successful. For a 
start the temperature ought not to be higher 
than 50 degs. F., and on bright days the 
foliage can be lightly sprayed with tepid 
water. Water in moderation, and when the 
flower-trusses appear, liquid-manure at 
intervals of three or four days can be given. 


Peaches and Nectarines 

_ The pruning and cleaning of the trees in- 
side should be done at an early date. Avoid 
‘overcrowding, and remove as much of the 
old wood as possible, retaining the shoots 
“that were produced last summer. Wash the 
wood with a solution of Gishurst Compound, 
‘and after cleaning the woodwork and glass 
imewash the walls. 


Carnations : 

A good batch of cuttings of the Perpetual 
varieties can be inserted in small pots con- 
taining silver sand only. They will root 
readily in a propagating-frame with a little 
bottom heat. Shoots half-way up the flower- 
ing stem make very good cuttings. Directly 
they are rooted transfer them toa more airy 

position near the roof-glass. 


Begonias and Gloxinias 
A few of these should be turned out of their 
pots, all the old soil shaken out, and placed 
fairly closely together in a pan or box. 
Sprinkle a little sifted leaf-mould between the 
tubers, and place them in a warm greenhouse 
or pit. When growth is well started pot 
them off singly in a mixture of frbrous loam 
three parts and leaf-mould one part. Good 


drainage is essential, and pot firmly but not 


¥ 
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Roses 


The Rambler section may be pruned, and 
new supports given where necessary. When 
pruning, remember to tie in all the new 
growth, discarding as much of the old wood 
as possible. All kinds of Roses can be 
planted till March whenever the soil is in a 
suitable condition. 


Sweet Peas 

These are sown in pots 3 inches to 5 inches 
in diameter, putting five or six seeds into 
each. Raise them in a cool greenhouse, and 
when well through the soil remove them to a 
cold frame from which frost is excluded. 
When about 2 inches high pinch out the top 
of each plant to encourage basal growths. 
‘ T. W. Briscoe. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 

Castleford, Chepstow, Glos. 


Northern Gardens 
The lawns 


Unless when very-wet it is an excellent 
plan to roll the lawns occasionally, even 
during the winter and early spring. If, how- 
ever, the ground is sodden harm will follow 
the use of the roller, the surface becoming 
caked and inclined to be sloppy every time it 
rains. 

Pruning shrubs 

All the commoner evergreen shrubs may 
now be pruned where this is necessary, as 
this will save valuable time later in the sea- 
son. Use a sharp knife or good clean-cutting 
secateurs, and, unless in the case of hedges, 
never be tempted to clip such bushes’ with 
shears. 


East Lothian Stock 


This, probably the finest of all Stocks when 
well grown, requires a long season of growth, 
so the seeds should be sown by the middle of 
January. The germination will be evener 
and quicker if the pans ‘be placed in a fairly 
brisk heat, but as soon as the seedlings ap- 
pear thev ought to be removed to a somewhat 
lower temperature and set close to the roof- 
glass. 


Pansies and Violas 

A very brilliant display may be had over a 
good part of the summer and autumn by 
means of beds or lines of seedling Pansies 
and Violas and in gardens where the finer- 
named varieties do not succeed too well. The 
extra vigour of these seedlings will not, in- 
frequently, give a good return for the little 
trouble entailed. Sow the seeds now, prick 
off when ready, grow on steadily, and plant 
out late in April. —~ 


Pentstemons from seed 


To ensure these blooming the first season 
the seeds should be sown within tthe next fort- 


night, as they take a long time to germinate, 
and the little plants in the earlier stages grow 
very slowly. A temperature of 55 degs. to 


60 degs. seems to give good results. 


Sweet Peas 

Continue to get in these as opportunity 
offers. While pots. may be the best re- 
ceptacles when exhibition is the objective, 
boxes answer admirably where cut flowers 
and garden decoration are the chief aims. 
The amateur without a greenhouse can secure 
good results ‘by setting the pots or boxes in a 
cold fname, covering each with a piece of 
glass, and keeping the frame close until 
growth appears. 


Chrysanthemum cuttings 

Cuttings of all the single-flowered and 
decorative or bush varieties may now be 
secured, and any shortage of stock in the 
large-flowered section made good as cuttings 
can be got. Rooting from now onward will 
be more rapid and certain. 


Rooted cuttings 


The earlier batches of Chrysanthemum 
cuttings will now be well rooted, and should 
be potted off singly, using sweet turfy com- 
post and clean 3-inch or 4-inch pots. Keep 
close for a week or so and then gradually 
accustom them to a little fresh air, but guard 
against cold draughts, or mildew is almost 
certain to put in an appearance. 


Forcing Bulbs 

Further batches of bulbs when well rooted 
may be brought in and placed in a gentle 
warmth so that a succession of bloom may 
be maintained. Strong theat, especially at 
first, is certain to cause ‘trouble, so must be 
avoided. 


Herbaceous Calceolarias 

A cool, rather moist pit is best suited to 
the wants of this showy subject, artificial 
heat only being resorted to to repel frost. 
Should the pots in which they are growing be 
well filled with roots a small shift will be 
beneficial. Very careful watering is neces- 
sary at this time of year, especially in the 
case of newly-potted plants. 


Rhubarb and Seakale 


Further batches of these should be placed 
in warmth so as'to maintain.a supply of ithese 
esteemed vegetables. A moist, genial heat 
is better than a higher temperature and dry 
atmosphere. 


Onions 


In most gardens nowadays it is impossible 
to produce good Onions, except by raising 
the plants in boxes and planting out in April 
or May. Seeds should be sown now in boxes 
of light, rich compost, and a moderate heat 
given to expedite germination. As soon as 
growth appears the boxes must be raised up 
close to the roof-glass so that the plants may 
grow sturdily and not be drawn up weakly. 

C. Brair. 

Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 
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Apple and 


TTACKS of Apple and Pear scab were 

particularly severe last autumn in all 

. districts. Two -of the most- common 
questions asked by those interested in Apple 
and Péar culture have been, ‘‘ What is the 
cause of the cracked appearance of my Apples 
or Pears?’’ or ‘‘ What is the cause of my 
Apple foliage going yellow and a lot of it 
dropping off quite early in the season? ’’ The 
answer to both questions is probably that the 
trees have been attacked by Apple or Pear 
scab. 

AppLe scap (Venturia inaequalis) attacks in 
turn the leaves, fruit, and wood of the Apple. 
The first sign of the disease is that the fun- 
gus attacks the young Apple foliage early in 
spring. The parts of the leaves actually at- 
tacked become of a dark olive-green in colour. 
Sometimes this only shows on the veins, but 
more generally forms distinct, more or less 
regular, patches on the leaves. These dark 
patches indicate Apple scab and show that 
the disease has developed sufficiently to 
enable it to produce spores. These spores are 
produced freely and are distributed by every 
gentle breeze. Some of these spores alight 
on other Apple leaves or young fruit. The 
spores germinate and then penetrate the sur- 
face of leaf or fruit, and the disease is started 
in a new spot. Soon afterwards these new 
infections are busy producing spores, which 
in turn tend to spread the disease. 

As stated above, some of the spores alight 
on the young Apple fruits, and after ger- 
mination has taken place begin to grow in- 
side the Apple, keeping mainly near the skin 
instead of going very deep into the tissue. 
The appearance of the disease'on the fruit 
varies considerably, and leads sometimes to 
confusion of names. Apple scab causes the 
fruits of some varieties to crack badly; in 
other varieties jt causes cracks at the top of 
the fruit near the stem. Another set of 
varieties will bear malformed fruits, others 


have slightly spotted fruits only, while 
many varieties become badly spotted. The 
disease also attacks the young wood of 


the Apple, causing the bark to assume a blis- 
tered appearance, and in many varieties 
actual eracking of the bark takes place. 
When wood infection tales place it reduces 
the amount of growth made, and the trees 
have a stunted appearance. Again’, varieties 
show great differences—e.g., Cox’s Orange 
Pippin and most of the soft Codlin types of 
Apples have their wood badly attacked, while 
many varieties are damaged slightly only. 

Apple scab then attacks the leaves, fruit, 
and wood of the Apple, causing a number of 
distinct symptoms. These symptoms vary so 
much that many growers are led to the con- 
clusion that they are dealing with more than 
one disease. It should be remembered that 
Apple scab can produce all the symptoms 
mentioned above. How does Apple scab live 
through the winter? From what is now 
known of the organism it appears to tide 
over the winter in two situations. (a) When 
the wood is attacked the fungus remains dor- 
mant throughout the late autumn and winter 
but starts again into growth when the Apple- 
tree does in spring. These old infections of 
the wood begin to give off spores about the 
time the leaves are unfolding. 
infect the young leaves and so Apple scab 
starts again. (b) When affected leaves drop 
from the trees in autumn the fungus actually 
in the leaves becomes for the time being dor- 
mant. Towards spring nesting spore cases 
are formed. These spore cases eventually 
rupture and eject their tiny spores into the 
air. The spores are blown about by wind and 
many no doubt reach the Apple foliage to 
again start infection. 

Control measures to be successful must fol- 
low three different lines. Firstly, it would 


The spores: 
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Pear Scab 


seem a wise precaution to look carefully over 
affected trees during winter and cut out any 
wood that appeared to be attacked. This 
diseased wood should be burnt at once. 
Secondly, all leaves should be raked up from 
beneath affected trees and burned, - paying 
especial attention to odd corners of the gar- 


den, where the diseased leaves are likely to | 


collect! Thirdly, the young Apple foliage 
ought to be protected from the spores pro- 
duced from sources which have been over- 
looked—e.g., no matter how carefully the 
trees have been pruned for diseased wood 
some of the infected wood is likely to be left. 

In bad cases of Apple scab the trees ought 
to be sprayed three times just before the 
flowers open, again when the petals have all 
dropped, and finally three weeks later. Of 
these three sprayings the second is the most 
important. Two fungicides are. in common 
use for Apple scab—namely, Bordeaux mix- 
ture and lime sulphur. The former gives 
the best control results, but it is difficult for 
some people to make, and it also causes the 
foliage of certain varieties of Apples to scorch 
badly. Lime sulphur, on the other hand, can 
be’ bought ready made from many good 
sources, only requiring dilution with water 
before being ready for use, also, if applied 
according to directions, it does not burn the 
foliage. 

Pear scaB (Venturia pirina).—Most of the 
remarks above apply equally to Pear scab. 
For all practical purposes Apple and Pear scab 
are so much alike that, aparf from name, 
they may be regarded as the same disease. It 
should, however, be clearly understood that 
the spores given off from an affected Apple 
cannot spread the disease to ia Pear-tree. Also 


- the spores from a ‘‘ scabbed ’’ Pear cannot in- 


fect an Apple. Control measures shou!d fol- 
low the same lines as for Apple scab, and the 
grower should take especial care when spray- 
ing Pears that the under surface of the leaves 
is wetted. Pear scab seems more liable to 
establish itself on the under surface of the 
leaves, while Apple scab is more liable to 
attack the upper surface of the leaves of its 
host plant. 

Apple and Pear scab can be controlled 
fairly well if proper measures are adopted. 
It is better to attack the two diseases along 
the three main lines mentioned above than to 
rely solely on any one method. The destruc- 
tion of the diseased wood and leaves greatly 
helps the spraying in the spring. : 

SHEPHAT. 


FERNS 


Pteris serrulata 


‘Of the numerous varieties of this. Fern, 
there are none more useful or more elegant 
than the old form when it is well cared for 
and grown as it may be seen in some of our 
market nurseries. It has, to some ‘extent, 
been neglected through the broader-fronded 
varieties finding more favour, yet it will be 
long before it is superseded entirely. _Un- 
doubtedly it is prettier, with its long, slender, 


* drooping pinne, than the more. erect-growing 


varieties, which have broad pinnz. ‘To have 
this Fern in its best form it should be grown 
on in a moderate temperature and fully ex- 
posed to the light. If not allowed to get 
stunted it will make a fine plant before the 
fertile fronds ripen their spores. This is one 
important point, for after they ‘begin to shed 
their spores the plants lose their bright, 
fresh appearance, and when grown for. cut- 
ting from this is of importance. If. grown 
in a light, open position the fronds will last 
equally well if cut before the spore-cases 
begin to change colour, and they then have 
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that light green shade which is more desirable 
than the more sombre hue of the matured 
fronds. Older plants may be kept tidy by 
cutting away most of the old fronds after a 
set of new ones has developed. After plants 
have been resting a little they throw up a 
good number of fronds at the same time, 
while young plants, or those kept continually 
active, produce them singly. 


Davallias 


The Davallias are very useful at any. sea- 
son of the year, but may be more particularly 
recommended for winter use. 
varieties have fronds of remarkable sub- 
stance, and will last for a long time when 
used for cutting. They should be used: in 
place of Maidenhair for many purposes 
during the winter. D. elegans, one ofthe 


Many of the - 


most useful, makes fronds freely and is very - 


light and elegant. I also-find that variety 


_may be raised from spores without much diffi- 


culty, ‘and seedlings make ‘better plants than 
divisions. Where a light shading is. used, 


the Davallias may be grown in pans or — 


baskets suspended from the roof, and will not 
take up much space during the summer. D. 
fijiensis plumosa is another fine variety for 


cutting from, but does not make fronds so — 


freely as D. elegans. 


Cut, fronds should be- 


put into water as soon as possible after they — 


are cut, or they are inclined to curl up. I do 


not mean to dip the fronds, but simply to put — 


the stems in the water. : 


ROOM AND WINDOW 


Bowls or pots of Tulips 


If there is one thing for which the earliest 
Duc van Thol Tulips are especially notable it 
is for the consistency with which they bring 
their flowers to perfection. To ensure abso- 
lute regularity, and therefore handsome 


effects, bowls or pots should be made up from _ : 


bulbs started in boxes of light material, 


choosing for each receptacle those with buds — 


at identically the same stage of development. 
The process involves very little trouble, de- 
mands scarcely any time, and never fails to 


lead to success provided water is given plenti- — 


fully afterwards. 
portant point, since Tulips demand almost 
double the quantity of water required by 
Hvacinths and Narcissi. 
East ANGLIAN. 

Cyperus alternifolius re 

(R. P.).—Yes, this plant is a very suitable 
one for a room, but it should, if possible, be 
well hardened off before being removed from 
a warm plant-house to a sitting-room, other- 
wise the tips of the leaves will become brown 
and withered, and the growth of the plant be 
checked for a time. 


This latter is a most im- ~ 


Abundance of water — 


must be given—indeed, in hot weather the — 
plant should stand in a saucer of water almost — 
constantly—and a little soot, guano, or nitrate ~ 


of soda dissolved in the water now and then 
will be found useful. Shade from hot sun 
and keep warm. ae 


Plants in china pots 


* 


(L. M. R.).—You had better get the plants 


out of the china pots at once, and as best you — 
In these there are,.as a rule, no holes © 
for drainage, while the glazed sides are un- ~ 
favourable to the healthy action of the roots, © 


can. 


so that the soil becomes sour after a time, 
and then the plants fail. 


commence making healthy growth again. 


They should be | 
carefully repotted in ordinary pots just large — 
enough to hold the roots, using some nice, | 
sweet soil, with plenty of sand, and be placed | 
in a warm greenhouse or stove, with a moist © 
atmosphere, where they will probably soon | 


~~ nd > 
f yes ; ~ 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EpirorR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PusuLisupr. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 


_ addition to any designation he may desire to be 


used in the paper. When more than one query%s 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 
days.in advance of date, queries cannot always be 
replied to in the issue immediately following their 
‘receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. © 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are usetess.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Carnations failing 4 

(H. B., South Devon).—We think you will 
find that sparrows or field mice are the cul- 
prits. Your proximity to the field leads us 
to imagine that the latter are eating your 
Carnations. If so the only remedy is to trap 
or poison them. To combat the sparrows 
run a few lines of black cotton across the 
plants about 2 inches above them. This “will 
so frighten them that they will not come a 
second time. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


‘Zonal Pelargoniums 


I read with much appreciation Mr. Rowles’ 
letter in praise of Pelargoniums. Ishouldmuch 
like to know which, in his opinion, are the 
names of the best varieties with the largest 
trusses of flowers? I have here in Oxford, 
still in full bloom in a cold greenhouse, some 
Paul Crampel and Jacoby, and a few: Ivy- 
leaved kinds (pink and scarlet), but I do not 
know the names. When my Zonals cease 
flowering I intend to cut them back and in- 
sert cuttings in a box of sandy leaf-soil. 


[We have submitted this inquiry to our 

contributor, Mr. W. F. Rowles, who 
replies :— ; 
Paul Crampel is undoubtedly the best all- 
round variety for outside flowering, though 
Jacoby is still frequently grown. For winter 
‘flowering I have found the following give 
good results, though there are now probably 
many newer ones:—Dryden, The Sirdar, 
Zenobia, Enid, Lucania, and The Ghost. 
Cuttings of winter-flowering Pelargoniums 
may be taken in January or February, the 
earlier the better. The old plants should be 
eut hard back at that time and will flower 
again in the summer. Of the Ivy-leaved 
kinds, good varieties are Mme. Crousse, 
Galilee, and Charles Turner. | 


Growing Camellias 

~{ should be glad if you would give me 
advice through your columns as ito the cul- 
ture and propagation of Camellias. Would 
you also inform me the time to prune, and 
method ? : AY StBt 

_ Middlesex. \ 


_ [The best time to prune Camellias when 


they require it is immediately after flowering 


or just before the new growth starts. The 
best method of increase is to graft the double 
varieties on to stocks of the single varieties. 
The double-flowered varieties may be raised 
from cuttings in a close frame or pit, but it 
is very slow work and it is far better to buy 
what one requires from nurserymen who 
specialise in’ them. Good turfy loam and 
peat make a suitable soil to grow the plants 
in, but there must be no lime in it. In dis- 
tricts where lime is found it is best to pro- 
cure suitable soil from a distance, When re- 
potting this must be done very firmly. 
- The Camellia is really a hardy shrub in 


many parts of England; iat any rate it grows 
freely enough in the south and south-western 
districts. The flowers alone are tender, and 
_these, to have them in perfection, must have 
the protection of a glass roof, but the tem- 
perature need never exceed 4o degs. The cul 
ture of the Camellia is quite simple if grown 
cool, but the plants cannot be grown in a 
high temperature, especially if the atmo- 
sphere is dry, without some injury being done 
to them. The roots should never be allowed 
to get dry. During the time the buds are 
swelling a little weak soot-water will be a 
great help. The Belgians grow them in pure 
leaf-mould. English nurserymen generally 
use a mixture of loam and peat, but in all 
cases the soil must be kept open with sand. 
The plants must be potted in such a way that 
there is always sufficient room for watering. 
A dry atmosphere is at all times very in- 
jurious to the plants. ] 
Eau de Cologne Plant 

(L. B., Oxford).—We have never heard of 
a plant under this name, but from the 
description given we think it is Boronia 
megastigma, an Australian shrub of delicious 
fragrance. Please send a flowering sprig for 


identification. 
FERNS 
Ferns doing badly 


(R. K. P.).—The Fern frond you send us . 


is one mass of thrips and red-spider, and will 
never recover. The best way will be to cut 
all the fronds off and burn them, and en- 
courage the plants to throw up a fresh lot of 
fronds. You have evidently been keeping the 
plants much too hot and dry, both in the 
atmosphere and at the roots. When the new 
fronds appear keep the plants well watered 
at the roots, and also syringe freely, main- 
taining a damp atmosphere in whatever place 
you may be growing them. From what you 
say, we should imagine that the ball of soil 
in which the plants are growing is very dry, 
though on the surface the soil may appear 
quite moist enough. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Holly shoots for inspection 

(J. G. K., Largs).—We cannot throw ,any 
light on the Holly trouble. It lies further 
down than the pieces sent and probably at the 
root. There were no worms visible in the 
packet. Please send some in a tin box. They 
are almost certain to be dried up en route 
otherwise. 


Willows for basket making 

-(F. E. R.).—The variety of Willow mostly 
used for basket making is Salix viminalis. 
No reasonable amount of flooding or irriga- 
tion will injure Willows provided the water 
can get away and not remain stagnant. Cut- 
tings should be put in at any time from 
November to March provided the weather is 
open, the recognised length being 12 inches. 
This Willow can be had from any nursery- 
man who specialises in trees and shrubs. 
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Fruit-trees and suckers 


(W. G.).—When fruit-trees throw up a 
quantity of shoots (suckers) from the roots it 
shows that the roots have, by digging or 
other cause, been badly treated, bruised, and 
injured, and the suckers break up from the 
bruised places. The proper way to treat all 
such trees is to draw off all the soil near the 
suckers, cutting these clean out, paring off 
close all the root fractures, touching them 
over with painter’s knotting, then putting in 
quite fresh soil. In that way you may get 
rid of the sucker trouble entirely. If any of 
these suckers have made small roots, plant 
them up into a row in the garden, where they 


‘will in time grow large enough to bud or 


graft. Neither those nor shoots from the 
stems will root if planted as cuttings. Cut 
off all stem shoots quite hard, and if others 
show in the summer rub off whilst but an 
inch or two in length. 


Apple to name 

I shall be so much obliged if you can tell 
me the name of this Apple. I enclose two 
specimens. I have an old established tree in 
the garden and it bears quantities of Apples, 
not very large. ~ If one picks them before 
frost-they shrivel, but if they are left on the 
tree till late they keep very well. It is a most 
valuable Apple to have in any garden because 
it is so hard and very good for cooking, 
though it takes a long time to cook. 

(Mrs.) M. BraMston-NEWMAN. 

[The variety is Court Pendu Plat, some- 

times known as the Wise Apple.] 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Monkey Nut (Arachis hypogaea) 


Will you kindly tell me where and how the 
Monkey Nut, or Pea Nut, is grown? 

, H. TayLor (Gardener). 
Manor House, Feckenham, near Redditch. 
[This plant was originally a native of the 

West Indies and West Africa, but is now 
grown in warm climates, preferring a light, 
sandy, warm soil. The seeds, which are the 
size of a Pea, are eaten as food but are chiefly 
valuable for the quantity of oil they produce 
when pressed. The oil is’ used as a sub- 
stitute for that of Olives, to which it is equal 
in quality. The plant might with advantage 
be cultivated in Australia and others of our 
colonies for the sake of its excellent oil, while 
the herbage would form valuable food for 
cattle, which eat it freely. The pods are: 
known in this country as ground nuts. It 
belongs to a genus of leguminous plants re- 
markable for the peculiar construction of its 
calyx and the habit of thrusting its fruit into 
the ground.—W. P. T.] 


Crazy pavement 

A few years ago I had some crazy pave- 
ment laid in my garden which turned out un- 
satisfactory. It was laid on ash with dabs of 
mortar in between. The mortar soon came 
out; and the gaps became weedy. I think of 
laying @-further area shortly, some 40 square 
yards. Could you give me in your answers 
to correspondents the proper specifications to 
ensure a good job being made of it? (1) 
Ought I to have ‘‘ York stone ’’ inserted in 
contract and also a certain thickness? (2) 
Should it be actually laid in a bed of mortar 
as well as having mortar (or should it be con- 
crete) between the joints? (3) Can I get it 
done at something less than tos. a yard? At 
present the path is gravel resting on a 
foundation of about 4 inches of broken 
brick. CONCRETE. 

[(1)-There is no need tosgo far for the 
material ; broken slabs of concrete, such as is 
used for street pavement, can be obtained al 
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content with the rate of progress, encourag- 


a cheap rate from the nearest municipal cor- 
poration. (2) No mortar is required either as 
a bed for or between the blocks. The 4 inches 
of broken brick referred to, which must now 
be trodden firm enough, cannot be improved 
uponand only requires to have the surface 
levelled with loosened gravel and the crevices 
between the blocks filled with sandy soil for 
the plants. (3) Our correspondent does not 
mention the width of the path so we cannot 
say anything definite about the cost, but if 
he means ros. per square yard the price 
seems fantastic. ] 


Number of exhibits in a class 

(Spon).—It is the almost invariable custom 
in horticultural shows to restrict a competitor 
to one exhibit ina class. Where two or more 
are permitted an exhibitor can never take 
more than one prize. The Royal Horticul- 
tural Society has one rule which applies, and 
it reads : ‘‘ No exhibitor may take more than 
one prize in the same class, unless specially 
permitted by the Schedule.’’ (The italics are 
ours.) It will be clear to you, therefore, that 
in the compilation of its Schedule a committee 
can sanction any number of exhibits or prizes 
~ in aclass from one exhibitor. As well on the 
score of equity as on that of encouraging 
keener and greater competition we are, how- 
ever, in favour of the one exhibitor one ex- 
hibit, one prize in any one class reservation. 
If vou induce your Committee to deviate from 
so generally accepted a rule we advise you 
to be most scrupulously careful in wording 
the new clause or it will lead to confusion, 
irritation, and dissatisfaction. 


SHORT REPLY 


W. Ray.—Plant Amaryllis and Vallota 
bulbs sufficiently deep so that the point of the 
bulb is above the soil in the pot as one would 
pot Hyacinths and Daffodils. 


NAME OF FRUIT 


Parkstone.—Apple Cox’s Pomona. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Alexander and Brown, Perth.—‘‘ My Gar- 
den Book, 1925.” 

E. A. Webb and Sons, (Stourbridge), Ltd.— 
Vegetable and flower seeds. 

Torrance and Hopkins, Meadow Nursery, 
Busby, near Glasgow.—Catalogue of Sweet 
Peas, Chrysanthemums, and Dahlias. 

G. R. Downer, Drayton Manor Nurseries, 
Chichester.—Lupins, Delphiniums, — rock 
plants, etc. 

Dobbie and Co., Litd., Edinburgh.—List of 
ower and vegetable seeds for 1925. 

Fidler and Sons, Reading.—List of vege- 
table and flower seeds. 

John E. Knight and Son, Tettenhall 
Rosery, Wolverhampton.—English Roses ; 
guide to garden success, 1925. 

James Carter ,and Co., Raynes Park, 
London, S.W.—Garden and lawn, 1925. 

Woodside Nursery, Hailsham, Sussex.— 
Catalogue of Chrysanthemums and Sweet 
Peas. 

R. Murrell, Rose Acre, Shepperton-on- 


Thames. — ‘‘My Favourite Roses, and 
Why?” 4 
Guthrie Bros., Springfield, Fife.—Seed 

Potatoes. 


H. N. Ellison, West Bromwich.—Ellison’s 
pedigree seeds. 

Dickson and Robinson, Manchester.— 
‘ The Garden, Beautiful and Profitable.” 

Alex. Dickson and Sons, Ltd., Hawlmark, 
Belfast.--About Hawlmark seeds, 1925. 

W. Cutbush and Sons, Ltd., Barnet, Herts, 
—Catalogue of seeds for 1925. 


C. L. Curtis, Chatteris, Cambridge.—List _ 


of potatoes and vegetable seeds. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Cuas. H. Cook, formerly head gardener. 
to the Earl of Derby at Knowsley Hall, has_ 


been appointed to the charge of the Royal 
Gardens at Windsor. 


Mr. J. T. Harris, formerly in charge of the 
rock gardens at Dupplin Castle, Perth, and 
a contributor to GARDENING JLLUSTRATED, 
to take charge of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Rock Garden at Wisley, Ripley, 
Surrey. 

Mr. R. Croker has been appointed gardener 
to H. C. Porter, Esq., Waneom Edge, 
Compton, Guildford. ~ 


Mr. H. C. Loaper has been appointed to the 
Forbury Gardens, Reading. 


Mr. A. Prince, recently foreman at Brock- — 


well Park (L.C.C.), has been appointed 
officer in charge at King Edward’s 
Memorial Park, Chadwell. ~ 
‘Mr. W. J. Eart, formerly gardener to Mrs. 
ARTHUR WuLson, Tranby Croft, Hull, 
taking charge at Knowsley Hall, Prescot. 
Mr. H. Boozsorng, formerly gardener to Miss 
HartiEy, The Knowle, Morley, Yorks, as 
gardener to N. A. Gates, Esq., Kirkfield, 
Baildon. : 
Mr. S. Pym, gardener to Mrs. JEFFERSON, 
High Beech, Hollington, St. Leonards. 
Mr. G. S. Pace appointed gardener to CALEB 
Diptock, Esg., South Down Hall, Pole- 
gate. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Cabinet Maker.—Furniture Trade 
Advertising ; The Inside of ia Mattress, 11. 

The Chemical Age.—‘‘ Chemical Trade 
Movements in 1924,’? by W. G. Wilson; The 
Handling and Use of Liquid Chlorine ; New 
Chemical Text Books Reviewed. 

The Electrician. —‘‘ Notes on Wireless 
Matters,’? by Prof. G. W. O. Howe; Sir 
Joseph Larmor’s Theory; Germany of To- 
day. 


The Gas World.—Supply of Gas in a Large 


Rural Area; Points in the Selling of Gas. 


The Fruit Grower.—The American Potato 
Embargo; Industrial Stocktaking ; Horticul- 
ture and the Census; State Food Control 
Theorists. 


The Hardware Trade Journal:—Hardware 
Exporters and the New Australian Tariff; 
Tools for Woodworkers; Steel Houses; 
Their Construction and Equipment. 


and ~ Scottish 


London, Midland, 


Railway (Midland Section) Hor- - 


ticultural Society 


Progress was the keynote of the first annual 
meeting of members of this Society, held in 
the Railway Institute, Derby, on December 
30, when representatives were present from 
Wellingbro’, Leicester, Rotherham, Notting- 
ham, and other places. In the unavoidable 
absence of the President, Mr. J. H. Follows, 
C.B.E., the chair was taken by Mr. F. G. 
Wraith. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. J. 
Hennessey, presented the report and balance- 
sheet, showing that 22 branches had been 
formed in the Midland Division, covering an 
area from Bradford to Luton, with a total 
membership up to date of 1,890, and a 
balance at the bank of £144 10s. 7d. Thanks 
were accorded Mr. Follows for the keen and 
practical interest he takes in the doings of the 
Society. 

Mr. Wardman, the Vice-Chairman, made a 
special appeal to everyone present not to rest 


and the Chairman, in proposing the re-elec- 
tion of Mr. Hennessey as Hon. Secretary 


Flowering Shrubs in Pots for Forcing : 


' flame) are perhaps the best of all. There is 


-then white, flowers. a 


ing as it was, but to endeavour to bring in 
new members. : 


The election of officers for 1925 took place, 


a 


paid a well-deserved compliment to him for 

his untiring efforts on behalf of the Society, — 
which was heartily endorsed by the gather-_ 
“Tt was announced that there would shortly — 
be issued a comprehensive schedule of the 
horticultural exhibitions to be held through-— 
out the L. M. and S. system, and that, so far 


as the Midland Division was concerned, there — 


would be an increase in both the number of — 
classes and prize money at the show to be 
held at Derby on August 8th next. W.F. — 


: 
: 


Solomon’s Seal for forcing _ 
For a choice bit of greenery for cutting 3 
during winter to associate with flowers 1 


know of nothing to equal the Solomon’s Seal, 


as not only is it lovely in the delicacy of its” 
tints, but the stems are arched in the most | 


graceful manner possible, an additional attrac. 


tion being the numerous silvery-coloured 
bells with which they are so profusely hung.— 
This Convallaria is one of the easiest plants 
to force with which I am acquainted, as it 
responds readily to heat. It is grown largely 
for pot work by making beds or plantations 
in open, half-shady spots-on borders near a 
west wall, where, by digging plenty of 
manure into the ground, and cutting or 
dividing the large, fleshy roots before plant-— 
ing, they increase at a great rate, and are 


_ready for taking up again by the autumn. 


This is done as soon as the tops are dead, 
when they ate potted in rich light soil and set 
in cold frames,.to be drafted into heat as. 
wanted. Besides being so serviceable for 
forcing, the Solomon’s Seal is.a capital plant 
for the herbaceous border, or for planting in- 
the foreground of shrubs, or as patches near 
the margins of pleasure walks or rides, where 
it soon spreads and takes care of itself. 

; F,. Ase-P. a 


(Continued from page 22.) —~ 


The shrub having the misfortune to bear 
the name Xanthoceras sorbifolia is a native 
of China, and for-the last 50 years or so if; 
has been cultivated in this, country for its 
early blossom. The tree is a Close ally of the 
Horse Chestnut and is the only species 
known. The flowers are produced in pan= 
nicles at the end of the shoots of the previous 
year and from the side buds. The petals are 
white with a carmine stain at the base. 

Japanrse AzaLEas. — The new ~ Japanese 
race known as Kurume Azaleas are’ pat 
ticularly good for forcing, and so freely are 
the flowers produced that the young foliage 
is-almost hidden from view. The varieties 
Hatsuguri (single lilaé-rose), Hinomanyo 
(bright single pink), Hinodigiri (brilliant 


also a pure white variety illustrated on 
page 23. Vee eae ome 
These forms are now being extensivel; 
grown in pots for market, which is further 
evidence, if such were needed, of their gre 
popularity. 
GUELDER Roses.—Reference has alread 
been made to the Guelder Rose for forcin; 
The Chinese Gueldér Rose (Viburnum plica 
tum) is a great favourite, but the best of t 
family is Viburnum Carlesii, with its wa 
like clusters of deliciously fragrant, first pi 
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Looking Ahead 


E now look forward to soon having 

brighter and longer days, these bring- 

ing in their train a pressure of work, 
both under glass and in the open, which, if 
long neglected, quickly tells its own tale be- 
fore the spring is far advanced. The autumn 
and early winter have been remarkably mild, 
and we have had many wet days, the rainfall 
having been heavy enough to interfere with 
the transplanting of trees and shrubs in 
many districts. It is a recognised principle 
that autumn planting is the best, no matter 
what kind of soil the planter has to deal with; 
but that must not deter him from under- 
taking it during the first three months of the 
year, unless he is willing to sacrifice a whole 
twelvemonth. Provided such work is under- 
taken when the soil is not too sticky, and well 
carried out there need be no ap- 
prehension as to the result. It 
may entail a litthke more labour 
luring the coming summer, but 
‘the roots would be laying hold 
of the soil, and be ready to go 
ihead by the coming autumn. 
Che pruning and training of all 
<inds of established fruit-trees 
and bushes should be persevered _ 
vith. Washing or spraying the 
same Where such is intended, 
‘enovation or top-dressing ° of 
orders in suitable weather—all 
‘laim attention during the first 
juarter of the vear. 


In the vegetable garden, 
ground will be relieved of such 
‘ops as Celery, Artichokes, 


Curnips, Broccoli, and Cabbage, 
ind should be manured (where 
lecessary), and be dug up in 
eadiness for future cropping, 
he first opportunity being taken - 
ifter a spell of a little dry 
veather, It is unwise to dig 
fround in a very wet state. 
leasure-grounds need daily at- 
ention, if neatness is to be main- 
ained. The sweeping and rolling 
f turf, relaying the latter after 
ling in any hollows, the pre- 
aration of new ground where 
trass-seeds are to be sown later 
n, edging of the verges, and re- 
wing gravel paths that may 
ave ‘become rough and uneven, 
1ay all be carried out in the ab- 
ence of heavy rain or much 
Caner 

The recent heavy rains found 
tany gardeners and garden 
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owners unprepared, owing to the drains be- 
ing choked with leaves and débris. It may 
not be out of place to uttera note of caution 
even now, although to some gardeners this 
may read like the locking of the stable-door 
after the horse. has escaped. We have no 
hesitation in saying that much of the recent 
flooding in gardens and_ pleasure-grounds 
might have been prevented if the surface 
drains had been properly cleaned. It is of 
the utmost importance at all seasons to see 
that surface drains are clear to take away 
the heavy downpours for which we should be 
prepared. 

Under work will be 


glass, pressing. 


Peaches, Vines, and Figs should be pruned, 
washed, and tied in position; also borders 
carefully attended. to after woodwork and 


Double-flowered Cherry J. H. Veitch 
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glass have been cleaned. Walls should 
be coloured, or, better still, limewashed, 
every spring. Stove and greenhouse fine- 
foliaged plants should be cleaned in readiness 
for repotting or surfacing, the necessary soils 
got under cover for the purpose, pots of all 
sizes washed, and drainage material similarly 
treated, so that the work is not delayed when 
once a start is made. Much forethought is 
required in forwarding such plants as 
Spireas, Azaleas, and similar plants, too 
strong a heat causing disappointment. The 
same remarks should ‘have been given in 
starting the Vine, Peach, Fig, and Straw- 
berry, an average temperature of 50 degs. 
being a safe figure to start with, gradually 
increasing it as growth or flower shows itself. 
During winter and early spring aphides in- 
crease fast, on account of the 
structures being kept warmer 
where fire-heat is applied. These 
must be fumigated periodically 
to keep them under, and all de- 
caving foliage and flowers 
should be promptly removed. A 
brief reminder, such as is here 
given, may not be necessary to 
the majority of readers, yet it 
does no harm to the most ob- 
servant, such details, if carried 
out lin good time, all tending to 
perfection in gardening. 


NOTES OF THE 


WEEK 
Double Cherry J. H. Veitch 


ENT is essentially ‘‘ the 
land where Cherries grow.” 
I do not know if there is a 
finer form of double Cherry than 
J. H. Veitch; if so, I should be 
glad to know of it. One mass 
of bloom every year, it is a lovely 
object. I think it is a mistake 
to mix if with other shrubs ina 
border ; it looks to me at its best 
in an open position on a lawn, 
C. PRENTIs. 
Posiers, Borden, 
near Sittingbourne. 


The Botanical Magazine 
The final part (Part IV.) of 
Volume CXLIX. is now pub- 
lished, and the. volume is very 
fittingly dedicated by the Royal 
Horticultural Society “‘ in ad- 


34 


miration and gratitude ”’ to the ‘Rt. Hon. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bt., ‘‘ distinguished by 
knowledge .and skill as a gardener and by 

Srace and charm as 4 writer, a staunch friend 
Br Horticulture and Forestry, an investigator 
in many fields, and withal a faithful servant 
of the nation for long years.” 


Trials at Wisley 


The Royal Horticuitural Society will « carry 
out trials at Wisley this season as follows :— 
Varieties for trial should reach the Director, 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey, on 
or before January 31st, 1925. The necessary 
entry forms may be obtained on application to 
the Director. Potatoes (second early varie- 
ties only, but including varieties suitable for 
salads); Turnips and “garden Swedes; Peas 
(early varieties only). 


Two early-flowering Honeysuckles 


We are so apt to associate the flowering of 
Honeysuckles with long days and warm 
weather that it seems somew hat inappropriate 
to write of Honeysuckles flowering in winter. 
Nevertheless, it is quite correct,-for there are 
two species, both natives of China, which 
open their ‘blossoms in January. They are 


Lonicera fragrantissima and L, Standishi, - 


both belonging to the bushy section of the 
genus. Under normal conditions they form 
bushes of considerable size, and though they 


are not to be recommended for extensive 
cultivation, such as the formation of large 
beds or groups, positions may -well be re- 
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served in shrubberies for a few plants. As is 
the case with several other shrubs which open 
their blossoms early, the flowers have a de- 
licious perfume, which is noticeable for a 
distance of several yards. The two kinds are 
quite different in appearance, L. Standishi 
being much stiffer in habit than the other, 
while it has obl ong leaves, which are rough 
and hairy, and cream- coloured flowers. L. 
fragrantissima has shorter and more rounded, 
glabrous leaves and white flowers. In each 
instance the flowers are borne in pairs from 
the leaf-axils iof the previous year’s growth, 
and long sprays are suitable for cutting and 
using with other flowers for house decoration 
on account of the perfume. Both plants are 
occasionally met with on walls, and in such 
positions the protection enabies them to set 
their fruit, which is showy and scarlet in 
colour. They have occasionally been used 
for forcing with good results. 


Crocus tommasinianus 

This is one of the earliest and most 
obliging of the Crocus species which flower 
in early spring. It is a free grower, though 
not large, and increases quickly by offsets 
and se If-sown seedlings, seeding well even in 
places where most of “these Crocus species do 
not. The flowers vary a little, but the pre- 
dominant colour is a pleasing ‘shade of pale 
sapphire-lavender. If planted on rockwork 
and .allowed to seed iat will some pretty pic- 
tures of informal grouping will appear in the 


‘course ‘of time through ‘the seeding of the 


plants. is As 


: Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views: expressed by correspondents. 


The Mistletoe and its hosts 


In reply to the query as to Mistletoe grow- 
jing upon the Elm, a friend of mine’ told me 
that it grew freely on the Elms at Sutton 
Park, near Guildford, close to the Jodge 
gates, a few years .ago, but whether it still 
does so I am unable “to say. It grows very 
freelv on the Limes at Hampton Court in the 
grand old avenues planted in 1662, when 
Christian van Vranew returned from~ Hol- 
land with 4,000 Lime-trees for King Charles 
II. One of the rows which formed the 
avenue by the circular canal on the northern 
bank was taken up -and replanted on the 
south of what had been the most southernly 
row 30 years after they had been planted. 
This was done by London, who was made 
Superintendent of the Royal Gardens in the 
reign of William and Mary. Four hundred 
and three large trees were by him success- 
fully removed, and on some of them the 
Mistletoe is growing freely, but I have not 
seen it growing on any Elm there. 

But in no place in the world has Mistletoe 
so many different thosts as it has in the 
Botanical Garden at Oxford, founded in the 
reign of ‘Charles I. in 1632. From the road 
the Mistletoe may be seen growing on the 
Limes, Weeping Willows, and the Robinia 
pseudacacia. On entering the garden the 
Viscum album appears on *Pyrus Malus, P. 
Aria, Cotoneaster Lindleyi, Juglans nigra, 
Crataegus orientalis, C.  tanacetifolia, 
Agsculus octandra, Ostrya carpinifolia, ” and 
Acer monspessulanum. On the Ostrya there 
are 50 or more plants all exhibiting the golden 
tinge, but those on the ABsculus and 
Crataegus bear smaller leaves of a dark 
Holly-green. Those wishing to grow Mistie- 
toe are far more likely to meet with success 
if they do not attempt to transfer the seed 
from one host to another of a different kind. 
Mistletoe is rarely met with in Hertfordshire 
in the Apple orchards, but iit is. fairly com- 


“mon.on the Limes which grow by the water- 


side. It is also to be seen on the Aspen 
Poplar, the Hawthorn, and .I have also 
seen it growing quite luxuriantly upon an old 
Gooseberry, bush in a cottage garden. 

With regard to Mistletoe upon the Oak, I 
had begun to regard it as a myth till the 
vicar of Hambledon, Surrey, told. me of a 
wood in which it grew until recently, but he 
said it had now been exterminated. It would 
be interesting to try and grow it on the Oak 
from seeds taken from plants growing on the 
Robinia, which tree has a hard thick bark. 
It is. worth while making some real effort to 
re-establish a connection between two plants 
gee which so much legendary history still 
lingers. HisHes Ww. 
Seeing the discussion in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED relating to the growth of Mistle- 
toe, I should be glad to know if any of your 
correspondents have any growing on an 
American Walnut and Pink Horse ‘Chestnut. 
The bunches growing on the American 
Walnut are very large and many of 
them; the tree is very old and smothered in 


Ivy. ’None of it, that I am aware of, has — 


berried except on one tree. It grows quickly 
after being cut for Christmas. My- soil js 
light. Any information would interest me 
very much. GEO. CAMPBELL GIFFARD. 
Bulkeley House, Englefield, Surrey. 


Birds and fruit 


I was very much interested in reading Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s note on Cotoneaster 
frigida, and especially that part referring to 
the birds not eating the berries on a particu- 
lar tree, whilst the » other trees in the vicinity 
were completely denuded. 

It recalled to my memory a similar experi- 
ence, but in this case it was a Hawthorn. 
About a mile from Perth, ‘by the side of the 
Great North Road leading to Edinburgh, 
there “grows a small group of Hawthorns, 


_ trees outright ; 
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evidently the remains of an old hedge. I 
was in the habit at that time of passing that 
way frequently, and noticed that the trees 

re all abundantly furnished with haws. 
as weeks later I was surprised to see 
every tree in the group, with one exception, 
completely denuded of the haws. This struck 
me as being rather unusual, consequently I 
took particular notice of this tree whenever 
I was passing, and, strange as it may seem; 
not a berry was taken by the birds during the 
whole winter. I tasted some of the haws, 
but could detect nothing unusual in their 
taste. Towards the end of May I cut a 
branch from this tree bearing the previous 
vear’s berries and the current year’s blossoms. 
I endeavoured to'find a solution for this (to 
me) unusual occurrence, making inquiries of 
several authorities. I was finally told that 
the tree in question was, Crategus oxya- 
cantha monogyna. I thought if the birds 
knew this it might be a sufficient scare, 

Pye iis Pe 


lvpleaved Pelarsonion L’Elegante 

I have grown this for half a century with- 
out a break. More than once my stock has 
dwindled down to a single plant, for although 
it was. popular 40 years ago it almost 
dropped out of cultivation, and at the present 
time very few amateur and professional gar-s 
deners seem to know it. Anyway, that is my 
experience, and in a general way it has the 
charm of novelty. During the past five years 
I have not been able to meet the demand for 
it as a window plant, for which purpose, 
owing to its remarkably clear and constant 
variegation and very compact habit, it is so 
admirably fitted. The variegation during the 
spring and early summer is very fine; later 
on the edge of the leaves is tinged with red. 
I would advise those who have a local trade 
to grow this Pelargonium. I put cuttings in 
in ‘August and these form nice compact little 
plants by May. The one fault is that it does 
not bloom continuously but goes out of. flower 
in July. In spite of this it is ornamental all 
the year round, and in my experience never 
shows signs of ‘damping. BYFLEET. : 


Gumming in fruits trees 
I have been much interested in ‘‘ Pip 
Pin’s’’’ comments on Mr. C. A. Jardine’s 
account of gumming in fruit-trees. Through- 
out my work on silver-leaf disease I have 
never seen any evidence that a tree which is 


_gumming is more liable to attack by Stereum 


purpureum than is a normal tree of the same 
variety. Gumming is a peculiar disturbance 
in the life of certain kinds of trees, “especially 
species of Prunus, but it is by no means 
always due to the ‘action of parasitic organ- 
isms. Stereum purpureum, in common with 
certain other parasites that attack Plum-trees, 
sometimes causes a considerable amount ol 
gumming, as pointed out by me in “ Silver. 
leaf disease I.’’ (Journal of Agricul tural 
Science, 1911). On the other hand, where 
gumming is not caused by this dangerous 
fungus or other micro-organism it is is 
quently not serious, however unsightly it ma 
be. Unfortunately, there is only too mu 
evidence that Stereum purpureum will kil 
sometimes the exudation. i 
gum occurs during the death pangs, som 
times it does not. F. T. Brooks. 
Cambridge. 


ars 
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Gumming and gigecielt 
It is improbable that the correspondent wh 
implies that.gumming is beneficial rather the 
the reverse or the other who suggests. ‘the 
silver-leaf alone will not kill a Plum-tree 
convert many growers to the same are 


eee 


If gumming is—and I am not prepared 
admit it at present—a natural effort on : 
part of the tree to throw off superabunda 
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energy Nature ought to step in and arrest the 
flow when normality is restored. This she 
does not do, and when gumming is pro- 
nounced man cannot stop it either. The ulti- 
mate end is death to the tree. The fact that 
a gummed Cherry or Plum, or a cankered 
Apple, produces fruit should. not be accepted 
as indication that the disease is harmless, 
but that the tree knows that its days are 
numbered, and before it dies it sets out to 
develop as many perfect. seeds as possible so 
that its species may be perpetuated. A_far- 
fetched proposition this, some may say, but 
no more so than the idea that gumming is not 
a dangerous enemy of all stone fruit growers. 
There are ‘hundreds of Victoria Plum-trees 
(unless they have been destroyed under official 
orders during the past four years) in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wisbech dying or dead from 
true silver-leaf on which not a vestige of gum 
has ever been seen. During the past 30 years 


I have seen thousands of Victoria Plum at-~ 


tacked by true silver-leaf (Stereum  pur- 
pureum), Some with gum and some free from 
that disease, but I have never seen one com- 
pletely cured. This does not prove that the 
disease has never been eradicated, but goes to 
prove that cures are rare. The spurious 
silver-leaf is, perhaps, more frequent than 
people realise, and because wisely-fed trees 
grow out of it quickly may have misled people 
into the belief that all silver-leaf is due to one 
cause, and that not necessarily fatal. 
East ANGLIAN. 


Chincherinchees from South Africa 


HAVE here to-day some blooms of 
Chincherinchees from South Africa. They 
are cut, and ft is now six weeks since they 

were posted in South Africa. I am told that 

(as cut flowers) they will further unfold and, 

with a little care, last so until into the spring. 
Rusthall. v; ats ad 


[The Chincherinchee of South Africa is 
Ornithogalum facteum, a very beautiful 
plant for the cool greenhouse, bearing 
elegant racemes about 14 feet high, of satiny 
milk-white flowers’ with primrose-yellow 
anthers. There are, we think, the flowers of 
two species in the accompanying illustration. 
The cut flowers remain fresh in water for 
many weeks.—Ep.] 


The Winter Aconite 


In your issue of to-day I see a contributor 
of yours expresses surprise that so few people 
grow the Winter Aconite. In to-day’s issue 
of “ The Times,” in an article on ‘‘ Gar- 
dening Problems,”’ I iread.the following :— 

“One of the most common of the minor 

problems which arise in many gardens and 
Ihas never been satisfactorily solved js the re- 
fusal of Winter Aconite to settle down and 
colonise the ground where it is planted. In- 
stead it dwindles and dies.” 
_ This has been my experience. Twice have 
I pianted Winter Aconite in places specified 
by your correspondent, and both lots failed 
to respond. And yet, in the churchyard a 
few hundred yards away, in soil exactly 
similar to mine, the Winter Aconite flourishes 
profusely. 

It will be interesting if you or your con- 
tributor, or any of your readers, can throw 
any light on this ‘‘ problem.” 

W. P. PEcHEY. 

Bveni Know, Somerset. 


Pieris Taiwanensis 

In reply to ‘“ H. J. W.’s ” inquiry (page 18) 
about the hardiness of this fime-species, I am 
able to report favourably of it here. In the 
Spring of 1922 I planted out in the woods 
Several young specimens which had wintered 
in a frame. It was asking for trouble, for 
mone of them were over 12 inches high, but 


. 
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the trouble never came, they have grown well 

and flowered; frost which blighted all the 

bloom on Pieris japonica left the flowers of 

P. Taiwanensis quite untarnished. I hope 

that the still finer P. Forresti may prove 

equally hardy. HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


Apple Summer Pearmain 

One hears so seldom of this old Apple in 
these days when anxiety is so generally 
directed to new names that ‘‘ Kirk’s ”? note on 
page 26 caught my eve at once. The out- 
standing merits of the variety, which is one 
of the oldest of our gardens, are indisputable. 
The fruits are handsome in shape and colour, 
and the flavour of the exceptionally yellow 
flesh is very rich; further, it cooks remark- 
ably well. One of its most constant charac- 
teristics is that the 3-inch obliquely-inserted 
stallk is under a fleshy swelling; another is 
that the tree is an upright grower and makes 
a magnificent standard; on Paradise it thrives 
well in respect of growth and crop, and its 
habit is equal to that of ‘inferior varieties 
more frequently seen. The season of use is 
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largely planted, chiefly because, year after 
year, the Hollies were stripped of their berries 
‘py birds—chiefly missel thrushes on ‘their 
migratory course. I, too, found that certain 
trees were promptly cleared while others were 
shunned as if their berries were poisonous. 
Some specimens were planted ‘in deep, peaty 
soil in juxtaposition to a pond ‘within the 
garden walls; indeed, one tree was practically 
on the margin of the pond. The berries upon 
these were never touched. The upper garden 
was divided from the lower garden by a broad 
gravel walk along either side of which were 
planted Sycamores of great age, and which 
were pollarded at a height of 15 feet to 20 feet. 
In order to relieve the ‘bareness of the Syca- 
mores during the winter months I planted, at 


intervals, specimens of C. frigida. These 
grew remarkably well, although not so 
luxuriantly as those in the vicinity of the 


pond, the soil being of a rather light descrip 
tion and, doubtless, impoverished to some ex- 
tent by the roots of the Sycamores. On these 
trees the birds never left-a berry. My theory 
—it was merely a theory—was that, owing to 
the greater supply of moisture in combina- 


Ornithogalum flowers, known as Chincherinchees, from South Africa 


September-October. ‘‘ Kirk ’’ adverts to the 
‘‘ rambling ’’ habit, and describes ‘his variety 
as ‘‘ late dessert,’ and these discrepancies 
make me wonder whether we do not here find 
another of. the confusions in nomenclature 
which are common to Apples. Hogg praises 
it highly and records that it was mentioned 
by Parkinson in 1629. Huy ew 


Cotoneaster frigida 


Referring to the correspondence respecting 
Cotoneaster frigida, mv first plant of it came 
a number of years ago as a seedling, ap- 
parently from berries which had been taken 
by birds from some other garden, which, so 
far as I could discover, must have been a con- 
siderable distance away. The seedling was 
allowed to remain, and, when I sold the 
house, was of considerable size. It was 
always very full of berries and was a distinct 
ornament. My only trouble with it was that 
it was ina position exposed to storms, and 
on more than one occasion large branches 
were broken off by gales. S. ARNOTT. 
When at Balmae I ‘thad very much the 
same experience of Cotoneaster frigida as 
Sir Herbert Maxwell. This variety was 


tion, perhaps, with some ingredient in the 
stronger soil thé berries on these trees were 
unpalatable. It would be interesting to learn 
if Sir Herbert’s trees are planted in varying 
soils, and whether he thinks my theory to be 
a tenable one. What a pity it is~that C. 
frigida is, if permitted to grow at will, so 
ungainly. W. McG. 


Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


Tropeolum speciosum 


I-notice in your issue of December 27th a 
letter dealing with the above creeper. It may 
interest your readers to know that it grows 
and flowers profusely in these grounds, 
literally. covering many of the Rhododendrons 
and conifers. It is a wonderful sight when 
in flower. There is no lime in the soil, which 
is a marly gravel. 

We are 500 feet above sea-level, and there- 
fore somewhat exposed. It certainly is a 
capricious plant, as my head gardener gave 
several cuttings to the gardener next door, 
but I believe it never grew with him. 

FE. Maco”. 

The Holt, Harrow Weald. 
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Wisdom in Pruning Fruit Trees 


Pruning saws: 


NE of the most useful implements in a 

garden at this time of year, when ‘there is 

generally a good deal of pruning to get 
through, is the curved Grecian pruning-saw. 
This type of saw is a great improvement on 
the ordinary, and except for cutting off large 
limbs I have discarded the usual kind en- 
tirely. The teeth of the Grecian saw are so 
set that they cut only when the saw is drawn 
towards you. This arr angement, together 
with the curve of the blade, is a great ad- 
vantage when awkward branches have to be 
attended to. I believe these saws are used 
almost exclusively in France. I often won- 
der who invented that terrible instrument, 
the so-called pruning-saw with the two edges 
that one still sees put up for sale in many 
ironmongers’ shops. I thave never yet heard 
a gardener speak well of it. 

I can well picture the damage that an un- 
skilled person would do in a fruit plantation 
with one of 'these saws, and jit is unlikely that 
any skilled gardener would use one. 

“Two in one” instruments are seldom 
satisfactory in any work. 

If time allows, the pruning-knife should 
always follow the use of the saw, so that the 
rough edges of each cut are left smooth. 
When this is done the wound heals up more 


rapidly. If the cut surface is more than 

: inch across a thin coating of tar should be 

applied. L. BicG-WiTHER. 
Somerset, 


Demonstration in Apple-tree pruning 

A pruning demonstration was recently 
given by Mr.-Norman H. Grubb, of East 
Malling Research Station, at Hall Place 
Farm, Barming. The attendance numbered: 
between 140 and 150, and among those pre- 
sent were many well-known Kentish growers. 

Mr. Grubb first outlined .the objects of 
pruning, and explained how the pruning of a 
young tree was an important factor in the 
production of high quality fruit. He then 
went on to explain the influence of pruning 
on the cropping tree, and pointed out the im- 
portance of such factors as soil and climate, 
purpose of the tree, root stock and varietal 
differences of growth and habit, in the theory. 
of scientific tree- pruning. It is not possible, 
in Mr. Grubb’s opinion, to lay down a hard- 
and-fast rule for pruning at any stage of a 
tree’s life. All that can be said with safety is 
that continued leader pruning tends to delay 
the cropping and to encourage wood growth. 
Hence it is wiser to stop the leader pruning 
of temporary fiiler Apple and Pear trees at an 
earlier stage than in the case of permanent 
standards or half-standards. It was obvious, 
from Mr. Grubb’s remarks, that hé considers 
success in pruning to depend very largely 
upon the pruner’s knowledge of the habits of 
his trees under his own local conditions. 

Mr. -Grubb first pruned a young Lane’s 
Prince Albert half-standard which had been 
planted as a permanent tree. A neighbour- 
ing tree of the same variety was then pruned 
by a member of the audience, and it was then 
seen, as was the case last year at the Marden 
demonstration, that Mr. Grubb does not 
prune his leaders quite so hard as the majority 
of pruners, even on a tree of five or six years 
intended for a standard. To critics he ex- 


plained that his idea was to decrease the_ 


severity of his leader pruning gradually year 
by year, in order to bring the tree gradually 
‘into bearing; in other words, he tried slowly 
to direct the energies of the tree from wood 
making to fruit bearing, rather than to do this 
suddenly. Mr. Grubb, however, was empha- 
tic in saying that he was out to learn from 


Demonstration in Apple-tree pruning 


the experience of others, and advised his 
hearers ito experiment for themselves. 

The influence of varietal habit on systems 
of pruning was illustrated ‘in the case of the 
Lane’s Prince Albert, where, owing to the 
spreading habit of this variety, most of the 
leaders were cut to an upward bud, instead 
of being cut to an-outward bud, as is usually 
the case with upright-growing varieties. 


Answering questions as to why he long-— 


spurred his new laterals to three or four buds, 
Mr. Grubb gave it as ‘his opinion that, at all 
events in the first eight or 10 years of a tree’s 
life, the long spurs gave the best results. 
thought oe up to a point the stronger the 
lateral the longer it should be spurred the 
first vear. In the case of a’ very strong 
lateral, however, winter spurring very often 
failed altogether to break fruit-buds, and 
therefore, unless these ‘“gourmands ”’ can be 
rubbed out in early summer, Mr. Grubb re- 
commended cutting them clean out at the 
base at winter-pruning. Then came _ the 
question of how to ttreat-a lateral which had 
been spurred the previous vear. If the prun- 
ing had been successful-in producing a really 
genuine fruit-bud, Mr. Grubb cut back to 
that fruit-bud. - But then, as is so often the 
case, the spur had grown one or even two new 
laterals, and below them a bud which did not 
look quite like a fruit-bud, then it was wiser, 
in Mr. Grubb’s opinion, to cutsthe two new 
laterals back to within an inch of their base, 
rather than to cut hard back to the doubtful 
fruit-bud. 

Mr. Grubb then demonstrated his pruning 
of a 14-year-old Cox’s Orange Pippin bush 
tree and recommended for this-variety as a 
bush filler that it should be leader-pruned for 
a few years, then left untipped for a year or 
two until it came into bearing, and after that, 
that the tipping should be resumed and-con- 
tinued with varying severity according to the 
conditions of growth and fruiting. ~Hard 
spurring with Cox’s, he said, often resulted in 
dead spurs. = 

Allington Pippin next came under the knife, 
and it was pointed out that here was a case 
of marked varietal habit, in that trees of this 
variety, even when unpruned, tend to make a 
large amount of lateral growth. With this 
variety it would seem essential that after a 
few years of graduated leader-cutting it 
should be left untouched for a year or two to 
bring the tree-into crop. Once the tree really 
does come into cropping, however, the Alling- 
ton, like Cox’s, would generally require 
leader-pruning to keep away disease and to 
maintain the size of the fruit. 

The question of thinning over-laden fruit 
spurs was next referred to. A 14-year-old 
Lane’s Prince Albert-bush tree was pointed 
out on which were many old spurs densely 
covered with fruit-buds. Mr. Grubb thought 
that in this condition, although the tree might 
show a wonderful bloom, it might set a better 
crop if some of the larger Spurs were pruned, 
leaving two or three fruit-buds to a spur. It 
was possible, he thought, -that a judicious 
thinning of fruit spurs in the winter preceding 
the on year might prove to be a solution of 
the problem of biennial bearing, but this thad 
yet to be proved. Coming lastly to a fine up- 
grown specimen of a 14-year-old Newton 
Wonder not over-burdened with fruit-spurs, 
Mr. Grubb tipped all the leaders with the 
Object of stiffening the branches and in the 
hope of counteracting the tendency of this 
variety to make long ‘branches bare of fruit- 
spurs. 

Answering a question as tO the pruning of 
18-year-old Bismarcks which had been hard 


He > 
‘effect that, 


the advent of the New Year. 


of tree. 


Northern Greening, which put on so much- 


J anuary 
spur-pruned and would not fruit, Mr. Grubb— 
recommended with this variety to try heading - 
‘hard back into, say, 10-year-old wood. With 
Bismarck this often produced vigorous new 
growth which rapidly became furnished with — 
natural fruit-spurs. Bismarck in jits early 
years was such an incurable tip-bearer that. 
spurring seldom produced fruitebuds: 
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Good keeping Apples. . 


CLOSE scrutiny of the Apple store on 

A the last day of the old year, has afforded 
matter for congratulation, inasmuch as 

it reveals the fact that there is yet an abund- 
ance of fruit on hand, and sufficient to meet 
the demands, which are fairly heavy, for the” 
next three months of the New Year (and, I 
doubt not, the fourth also), A proviso to the 
should their keeping properties 
remain unimpaired, ought, perhaps, to have 
been inserted in the foregoing statement, but 
on this head I do not feel the least appre-_ 
hensive, ‘as the fruits are as fresh-tooking and — 
firm as on the day they were gathered, and 
they will, I feel confident, keep soundly for - 
the period named. The past season has, of © 
course, been propitious so far as the Appie — 
crop is concerned, but, all the same, the fact — 
of the store still being quite ‘half-filled with — 
fruit is due to the policy_of cultivating a good ~ 
number of late-keeping varieties. Without — 
these the Apple season would soon be over, — 
and that just. at a time when sound, home- 
grown fruit meets with ready appreciation, ; 
and there is too often a scarcity. soon after ‘ 
It is a matter~ 
for sincere reget, seeing the prominent posi- 
tion that the Apple now occupies as an article | 
of diet, that these late-maturing varieties are 
not more largely cultivated than they are, — 
both for private use and for supplying the ~ 
markets in bulk, for the majority, if not all — 
of them, will succeed wherever the Apple is” 
capable of being grown in one or other form — 
Many ‘of the trees which yielded the — 
fruits now occupying the shélves in the store 
in the above-named instance are orchard — 
standards, while others are in the form of 
bushes, so itthat those who are contemplating | ; 
planting, or who may be induced to do so- 
after reading this note—whether the produce 
is intended for Private or market consump- 
tion ate in the matter, as I- 
think it ce impossible for an over- produc 
tion ever to occur. : : 
I will now mention a few of the. more. 
prominent varieties, but do mot intend giving 
an exhaustive list. Those to be listed are 
such as are now lying in bulk in the store, 
and these alone would give a continuous sup- 
ply for weeks ‘to come, both for dessert and 
cooking. At the present time all the larger 
examples of Blenheim Orange are being sent 
to the kitchen, and these form the majority 
of the crop. They will be succeeded by that 
little-known, but excellent, sort named Gra- 
ham, which isa heavy and consistent cropper. 
Then will come that good old Apple, the 


colour last season as to ‘be almost unrecog- 
nisable. It is almost superfluous to state that. 
this variety seldom fails to bear, and heavily, ” 
too, while its cooking qualities are of first-_ 
ee order. These will keep the supply going” 
for some weeks, and, when over, the famed 
Wellington will be ready. [We would add 
Annie Elizabeth to the late-keeping cooking 
Apples.—Ep.] After this there are several 
other sorts to finish up the season with, but I 
will now pass on to the table varieties. Of 
these Ribston Pippin and Mannington’s Pear- 

main have just come to an end, and Scarlet 
Nonpareil is being laid under contribution fo: 
present needs. This will last for some weeks, 
when the Old Nonpareil, of which there ts an. 
equal bulk, will continue. the supply. When: 
dishes of larger-sized fruits are es Held they 
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will be furnished by the Rosemary. Russet. 
Another excellent table Apple is the Old Pear- 
main, and then there are the London Pippin, 
or Five-crowned Pippin, and the beautiful 
crimson-skinned Fearn’s Pippin—which, by 
the way, will be used before the previously- 
named sort. London Pippin will keep, if re- 
quired, well into April, and Winter Queening 
longer still. At this period some of the cook- 
ing varieties, such as Lane’s Prince Albert 
and Annie Elizabeth, may be used for the 
dessert if necessary. I will not further ex- 
tend the list, but conclude by stating that, in 
order to have these Apples keep in first-rate 
condition late in the season, the fruits must 
remain on the trees as long as may con- 
sistently be done. The gathering must be 
carried. out in a most careful manner, and 
the storing performed on the same lines. 
i. Tern 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


3 Vitis Coignetiz 
~~ MONGST ornamental Vines suitable for 
Atte outdoor garden in the British Isles, 
‘ V. Coignetiz is one of the best, for it 
is a robust plant, perfectly hardy, and the 
leaves colour brilliantly in autumn. There 
are two forms in cultivation, one with larger 
leaves than the other, the large-leaved one 
being sometimes wrongfully catalogued as 
V. Thunbergi, which is a quite distinct 
— species. V. Coignetia is a native of China 
and Japan, and has been grown in a few 
gardens in the British Isles for a long period, 
but only generally for about 25 years. It 
_has- handsome leaves 5 inches to 10 inches 
across, the margins of which are serrated 
and divided into several prominent lobes. In 
autumn they turn to a variety of colours, 
— bronze, dark red, and scarlet. The best way 
to cultivate it is to plant it in good soil at 
the foot of a tree over which it can ramble 
-at will and quite unpruned. Its branches 
will then ascend to a height of 40 feet or 
more and spread over a considerable area. 
Once established, it gives no further trouble, 


and it is an object of beauty from late spring 


until late October. When planted in a posi- 
tion where growth must be restricted the 
effect is never so good as when it can grow 
unpruned, neither is the colour effect so good 
in autumn. This Vine may be planted at 
once, care being taken to provide it with 
_ good, deep, loamy soil. 


Climbers on outdoor walls 


-- I have come to the conclusion that the 
reason why many amateurs do not achieve 
success with climbers on walls is precisely the 
same as that which causes partial or total 
failure with fruit trees in the same positions— 
namely, lack of moisture at the roots. It is 
far too commonly assumed that because the 
soil in the open quarters of the garden is 
moist that at the foot of walls must neces- 
_ sarily be in the same condition. In this 
- matter one must take into consideration first 
of all that the walls, no matter of what 
_ material they may be constructed, throw some 
water away from the soil below, and also 
that when they are built of bricks these will 
suck enormous: quantities of water from the 
earth. To keep plants of all kinds on walls 
_ ina healthy, satisfactory state it is imperative 
that the soil moisture shall be maintained, 
_and this will mean that water will have to be 
_ applied both winter and summer, though not 
so frequently or as abundantly in the former 
as in the latter. Those amateurs who have 
_ plants on walls will be wise who see to it now 
that the soil is in the right condition. If it is 
decided that water is needed give such a soak- 
ing as will penetrate 2 feet at least, and if it 


* reaches 3 feet so much the better in the long 


_ little short of mutilation. 
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Vitis Coignetiz on pillar and cottage 


run. Later loosen the crust and mulch with 
1 inch of the shortest manure at command. 
By the way, some good liquid manure rarely 
comes amiss to climbers at this season of the 
year. If it is used give it after the water and 
in the same bulk, and before the loosening 
and mulching. H. W. 


Pruning wall plants 
M ISTAKES are often made in pruning 


wall plants—not necessarily climbers, 
but comprising all things in the way of 
trees and shrubs that can be utilised for 
covering bare spaces—in omitting, on the one 
hand, to clear out superfluous growth, and 
on the other to practise hard pruning that is 
Also, in many 
cases, the pruning required must be arranged 
in connection with the flowering season, and 
with due regard to the production of wood 
and buds for another season’s display. 
Chimonanthus fragrans is a case in point. 
Flowering as it does from early December to 
_early February, late autumn pruning is im- 
possible; but it should be done immediately 
the flowers are over, so that growth can start 
away with the advent of mild weather. The 
foundation of the tree can be laid on the lines 
of the Peach and Plum, but when once estab- 
lished it can be treated on the spur system. 
An over-abundance of the spurs, however, 
should be avoided, and when they get long 
and ragged cut clean out and encourage 
young growth. These latter remarks apply 
to other sumnter-leafing things like Pyrus, 
Wistaria, and ornamental Vines, although 
the pruning in their case should be put in 
hand as soon after the fall of the leaf as pos- 
sible. In connection with the Winter Sweet, 
and, indeed, all members of the Calycanthus 
family, I should like to note at this season, 
when planting is in progress, that buyers 
would'do well to purchase at nurseries where 
a speciality is made of flowering trees and 
shrubs, to ensure correct nomenclature. I 
_have known Chionanthus virginicus sold for 
the Winter Sweet and Calycanthus leviga- 
tus, a worthless shrub, for C. floridus. 


Of evergreen plants used for walls, as 
Choisya, Escallonia, Azara microphylla, and 
the variegated Buckthorn, the pruning after 
the plants are once established-may be con- 
fined to an annual thinning, leaving sufficient 
growth to completely cover the space allotted 
to each plant. It is a mistake to let them get 
too thick, especially if a walk runs along by 
the side of the wall, as sooner or later restric- 
tion must take place, and that is likely to 
mean bare wood and a scarcity of flower the 
following year. Those who have started 
growing some. members of the Clematis 
family should not entrust the pruning of their 
plants to anyone who is not well versed in the 
matter. Inquiries are occasionally received 
as to the non-flowering of plants, and inspec- 
tion shows that the flowering wood has all 
been removed. The different forms of 
Honeysuckle, too, require somewhat careful 
attention, or, after a lapse of several seasons, 
one is apt to see a tangle of growth at the 
top of the wall and a bare stretch below. 
Forsythia suspensa, one of the most delight- 
ful wall.plants for suburban houses, should 
be pruned immediately after flowering, re- 
moving weakly growths and heading back 
strong shoots to two or three eyes, except 
where any such shoots are required to fill up 
gaps. Very similar treatment may be advised 
for the winter-flowering Jasminum nudi- 
florum. This is apt. to get very thick and all 
growth not likely to produce flowers may be 
cut cleanout. The varieties of Ceanothus 
azureus flower on the young wood, and when 
the plants are established the annual pruning 
consists in cutting out weakly and heading 
back strong shoots, but it is advisable to 
defer this until all danger of very severe 
weather is past, as they are not quite hardy, 
especially in damp, low-lying districts. 

It may be noted that all, or nearly all, the 
above plants are quite as suitable for close 
and open fences-as for walls, and it certainly 
is preferable to look on a wealth of flower 
and greenery than.a lot of ugly posts and 
boards. I saw plants used as a screen this 
season for a 5-foot open fence which were 
very effective through late summer and 
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autumn—a mixture of Fuchsiz 
Veronica’ Andersoni variegata. Just suffi- 
cient shoots of each had been lightly fied to 
the fence to effectually hide it, and the re- 


mainder allowed to grow at will, so that 
there was nothing formal in the -arrange- 
ment. | Se eta os 


The cutting of evergreens 


About Christmas-time and early in the New 
Year there is usually a demand for ever- 
greens to use in various ways. for. festive 
decorations. It is not to their use that I now 
refer, but more particularly tothe cutting of 
them. When there is a choice of a few days, 
a fine, dry day should, if possible, be chosen. 
The work of cutting can then be performed 
with far greater comfort, whilst at the same 
time it can also be done more carefully. It 
is a description of work that is oftentimes 
done in.a perfunctory or haphazard manner, 
with no real thought either as to the a after 
appearance of the shrubs or their future well- 
being. Of course, what holds good’ in one 
kind does not always do so in another, whilst 
varied forms and styles of growth should also 
be considered. I have for several years been 
aiming at cutting Hollies so as to get the 
trees (for trees they are) into more of a pyra- 
midal shape, not formal, as in clipped trees, 
but so much so as to give every opportunity 
for the lower branches to spread out and not 
be overshadowed by the ‘branches above 
them. In this way I have under my care a 
number of well-furnished. specimens from 20 
feet to 30 feet and even more in height. 
These consist of the common Holly, the 


gracilis and 


ae ‘ 
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silver variegated, and the yellow-fruited kind. 
The soil, a light one resting on gravel, suits 
them very well., Aucubas I find do_ best 
when they have plenty of room to develop 
into dense bushes; these when too tall are 
beheaded, 2 feet or 3 feet being taken off the 
tops. Young growths will follow in due 
course. With Laurels, a medium course of 
cutting is better, in my opinion, than either 
of the two extremes, viz., that of constant 
summer pruning to keep them, as it were, in 
accordance with some architect’s plan or ex- 
cessive cutting down, as a woodman would 
do it, leaving everything bare fora time. A 
deal may be done with Yews to keep them 
from. extending too wide when the space is 
limited by merely cutting out the leading 
shoots. 
can be retained in a bushy and dense condi- 
tion without being in any sense formal. 


When shrubs are taken in hand in time by 


judicious thinning out here and there it will® 


‘take years before they arrive at.a size when 
a more radical course will be found neces- 
sary... This. informal kind of pruning regu- 
lates the growth of the shrubs and prevents 
strong shoots from taking the lead to. the 
weakening of the rest, with the consequent 
after results of a bareness both undesirable 
and unsightly also, It frequently happens 
that shrubs are left more to ae than any- 
thing else in the garden. “So long as they 
look well at the time, be they ever so crowded, 
there is no thought given as to the future. 


‘This is a great mistake, the after effects of 


which cannot be so easily remedied. 


EVERGREEN. 


Ramondia pyrenaica in a rock garden at Bexley Heath, Kent 


By the same process the Box-trees” 


~ described above. 
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The Ramondias 

MONG plants ‘suitable for the rock gar- 

den the Ramondias occupy a high posi-. 

tion, and deservedly ‘so, for in addition 
to their beauty they will thrive in. positions 
where many other plants will fail. The prin- 
cipal species is-R. pyrenaica, which forms 
large flat rosettes of dark-green ‘crinkly 
leaves, and produces in June a wealth of 
violet-purple flowers with an orange centre, 
borne on stems 3 inches to 4. inches high. - 
There are also a white form -and a _ rose- 
coloured variety, but to my mind they are not 
so beautifulas the type.  R. serbica is a’ 
species not so largely grown as ‘the above, 
but it is nevertheless a desirable plant. The 
leaves are slightly brighter in. colour and the 
flowers of a pleasing shade of mauve. R. 
Nathaliz is considered a variety of R. ser- 
bica’ and produces flowers of a rich violet 
shade with bright orange anthers. 

CuLture. —The Ramondias should be 
planted in vertical fissures, where the water 
“will readily drain away. from the flat rosettes 
of leaves, ead ‘the position should be a shady 
one,. while. a north or east aspect will suit 
them varie “The soil consists of peat, 
which must form the bulk, and a sprinkling 
of good loam and sand added: will. make a 
good rooting medium, Although the correct 
position may be chosen, and a suitable soi! 
employed, success will not follow unless the 
planting. is done properly. ‘Having selected - 
the crevice or vertical fissure the old soil must 
be removed and replaced with the mixture 
Start at the bottom and 
plant as the operation. proceeds ; ram the soil 
fairly firm, especially at the back, and set the 
plants a few inches apart. Vacant Spaces. 
and holes in the soil will spell disaster and it 
should be borne in 
enjoy a more or less damp situation... For 
this reason provision should be made ee 
‘by the roots can obtain moisture during a dry. 
spell in the summer. ‘This\can be done by 


making a few holes some distance behind the — 


plants and filling them occasionally with 
water, thus avoiding any moisture falling on . 
the leaves. Overhead watering in summer 
will sometimes make the leaves look rusty 
and unhealthy. Ramondias produce plenty of 
seeds, and although it is.a slow process they 
can be increased by this method. It is sown 
either in the spring or directly it is ripe in 
pots or pans of peaty soil, and germination 
will take place in a cold frame: The seeds 
are very minute and no covering is needed, 
but care must be taken to keep the compost 
moist, and when water is required the re- 


—ceptacle is immersed in a vessel of water until 


the whole of the soil is wet. When the seed- 


r 


H 
Ne 


mind that Ramondias ~ 


; 


lings are large enough they are pricked off _ 


into similar soil either singly or into boxes, 
and kept going in cold frames until they are 


fit to take their place outside in the rock gar- — 
Propagation is also effected by leaf 
The leaves are broken off near ~ 


den. 
cuttings. 
their base and the base of each leaf is inserted 


in sandy soil, preferably around the edge of a — 


pot, and then placed in a close cold frame or 
hand-light until rooted. T. W. Briscoe. 
[Our illustration depicts a healthy colony 


of Ramondia pyrenaica flowering i in July last 


with remarkable freedom in Mr. G. 

Baker’s rock garden at Bexley Heath. Mr. 
Baker collected these plants in a small group 
of .mountains in Spain, south of 
Pyrenees. The Ramondias shown 


the — 
in the — 


illustration are growing in vertical fissures — 


and in partial shade on a rocky face. 


growing in quantity under similar conditions 
between rocky boulders in the Pyrenees.— 
Ep. ] 


We 
have seen Ramondias-in their native haunts 


’ 
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Roses for 
[ie article referred to (page 6, issue 


January 3rd) is most useful and interest- 

ing. Some of my personal favourites are 
included, but others that I consider should be 
grown where a beautifully perfumed Rose is 
desired are left out. 

To me Gruss an Teplitz is not only a most 
useful bright crimson, shaded. fiery-red Rose, 
but the scent of this variety is especially 
powerful and pleasing. Laurent Carle, one 
of Pernet-Ducher’s raising, is another charm- 
ing, large, and perfectly-formed Rose, bril- 
liant velvety-carmine, and the scent is of the 
_ Tea Rose with a sub-acid perfume. 

I should place the following as a good selec- 
tion of fragrant Roses, quoted as they come to 
mind, regardless of class. Some are in the 
list by H. T.:—Charles Lefebvre, General 
Jacqueminot, Hugh Dickson, and Uirich 
Brunner. ‘Chateau de Clos Vougeot as a 
standard would prove a delightful Rose. 
With me it is lacking in vigour, and the 
blooms too heavy for the growth, but as a 
standard it would be perfection, and the per- 
fume is of the most sweetly scented. Donald 
McDonald is of -an unusual colour, vivid 
orange-carmine, somewhat varied in colour as 
the season advances, but the scent is delight- 
ful. Lady Alice Stanley, coral-rose, with stiff 
stems, is delightfully scented. La France, of 
a bright silvery-rose, has the Damask per- 
fume. This variety does very well in my 
light soil. Lieut. Chauré, crimson-red, with 
garnet shading, delightful fragrance, some- 
what liable to mildew, otherwise the foliage 
is very fine; a large, handsome flower for 
border or greenhouse. Mrs. Amy Holland 
is a delightful, shaded Rose in ivory-white, 
‘amber, and apricot; a well-formed flower, 
-very sweetly scented.» Pharisaer, as ia Rose, 

I should place as one of my favourites; 
with long buds, a good all-round weather 
Rose, white, flushed rose, with deep salmon 


: 
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A cottage with a fragrant garden 


Fragrance 


centre; free-flowering, vigorous, and sweetly 
scented. Mme. Melanie Soupert, not a strong- 
scented Rose, but one of the most beautiful 
of all Roses, the colour, with long buds 
opening into large flowers, salmon-yellow 
suffused with carmine and pink. I shouid 


class this Rose as one of the most lovely ~ 


garden Roses for every purpose—bud, flower, 
colour, scent. I do not care for Caroline 
Testout. With me the blooms are too 
heavy ; probably my soil is the cause, though 
the colour is very good. Mme. Abel 
Chatenay I should place as one of the best 
all-round garden Roses; colour bright rosy- 
salmon-carmine, with tones of vermilion; 
the reflex of the petals is one of the charms 
of this delightful sweet-scented Rose. 
Betty is not a powerfully-scented variety, but 
seen in the mass, one variety in a bed, the 
perfection of Rose-growing. I class this as 
one of the most satisfactory Roses of 1924; 
a good buttonhole Rose, coppery-rose and 
golden-yellow, flowering right up to Decem- 
ber 30th.. In the mass the perfume is most 
pleasing. Ophelia, one of the most perfect- 
shaped Roses, much used by growers for cut 
flowers; is very sweet-scented, salmon-red, 
shaded rose; requires a little shade, otherwise 
in hot sunshine liable’to bleach (the season 
1924 has not troubled the grower by hot 
sun!)., When well grown this highly-per- 
fumed Rose is greatly to be desired. Mons. 
Joseph Hill, is not a powerfully-scented Rose; 
but one that should be grown for its delight- 
ful salmon-pink, has shaded yellow buds ; the 
flower opens very large. When well grown, 
the foliage is very ‘beautiful, with a tinge of 
bronze-red. It is one of the best bedding 
Roses, is liable to grow irregular in. shape, 
sending up tall stems, throwing the plant out 
of graceful shape. These tall stems we have 
used as “‘ half-standards’’ by pruning the 
other parts of the plant away. So treated 
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this Rose is a Special feature in the garden. 
Old Gold, vivid reddish-orange, shaded 
coppery-red, is free-flowering and very highly 
perfumed ; not too full, may be classed as a 
semi-double flower; in the mass _ very 
beautiful. 

These are just a few special favourites, and 
it would prove very instructive to have the 
opinions of other growers. One thing I 
have ‘been much impressed with in gardens 
where free-flowering kinds have been grown, 
each variety in separate beds, is that the 
permanent results have been much more 
satisfactory than when many varieties have 
been mixed. This same idea I propose to 
adopt this coming season with Sweet Peas. 
Just a small variety of colours grown 
separately. MuRALIs. 


“A cottage with a fragrant 
garden ”’ 


AVENDER does not present a_ very 

pleasing appearance in a formal garden, 

associated with. Relargoniums and _ the 
like, but planted with Roses it is most 
pleasing, and when not in flower its grey 
foliage is very cheerful. The illustration 
shows a cottage with a small, inexpensive, 
fragrant garden. The four standards of 
Rose Dorothy Perkins, with Lavender 
planted underneath, and the two. beds of 
Orleans Rose,-with a border of Lavender, 
are, when in flower, one mass of pink and 
mauve. GRIMSTHORPE. 


Rose Marechal Niel and canker 


I was much interested in the note on the 
above Rose (issue January 3rd, page 6). The 
particulars as therein stated remind me of a 
specimen: in a Cheshire garden. The plant 
entirely filled a span-roofed, unheated green- 
house, measuring about .20 feet by 10 feet, 
owned ‘by an amateur cultivator. I never 
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saw a more healthy specimen nor one that 
bore more flowers. It was budded on a Briar 
about 2 feet above ground-level; the stock, 
after a period of 20 years, measured about 
10 inches in circumference and the stem of 
the plant about 14 inches. At the jupenen of 
stock and Rose stem the cankered swelling 
measured nearly 20 inches, but the plant 
grew, flowered, retained its health, and never 
showed any signs of distress throughout all 
those years. T have grown, personally, and 
seen grown by other cultivators, hundreds of 
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plants, but never knew°any cankered speci- 
mens to live long after the canker got a grip. 
except in this one case. On an open wall, 
also in Cheshire, I saw, many vears ago, a 
grand plant of Maréchal Niel with beautiful 
clean foliage, but I do not remember whether 
it flowered satisfactorily. As far south as 
Hampshire plants on outside walls did not 
grow satisfactorily. One can never lose inter- 
est in, and liking for, this splendid Rose, and 
the wonder is that more plants are not grown 
as cordons under glass. Hants. 


Plant and Bulb Novelties 


New perennial Scabious 
Ten beautiful Scabious shown in ‘the ac- 


companying illustration is the variety 
Constancy raised by Messrs. Isaac House 


and Son, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, who 
are making a great speciality of these flowers. 
Constancy iis one of ithe best varieties of 
Scabiosa caucasica we have seen, and it is 
said to be the very best for cutting. The 
flowers are of a lovely shade of powdered 
violet-blue, and, curiously enough, it comes 
true from seed. In this respect it is true to 
name in more ways than one. 


Allwood’s Carnation Competition 


When issuing our autumn catalogue we 
invited entries to a competition to find out 
the best Carnations in all sections, also 
Allwoodii. This competition was a great suc- 
cess, and altogether we ‘have~no less than 
38,000 entries. Undoubtedly, from an 


amateur standpoint the results. have proved 
rather_surprising. We have now awarded 


the prizes in the various sections, and shall 
be happy 


to forward particulars of the 


winners, together with their names and ad- 
dresses to any readers who may care to drop 
us a postcard. ALLWOOD Bros. 
Wivelsfield Nurseries, 
Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 

The great interest shown in this Carnation 
competition, and the large number of people 
who troubled to fill in their cards, make the 
results almost conclusive so far sas the 
amateur and private gardener are concerned. 
The market grower will disagree with the re- 
sults.in the Perpetual-flowering. Carnation 
section, because productiveness, as a rule, is 
his principal guide, whereas the private 
grower places form and size very high, also 
colour and perfume. 


novelty, ‘ 


‘taste has completely changed. ~ The old white 


Generally speaking, a 
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i cnliha une ne variety alone interests the 
amateur, although practically every known 
variety gained some votes, 


1 Edward Allwood ... . ...~ 9,472 

2 Mary Allwood  ...-" =. 8,940 
3 Laddie re aE .-. 8,700 
4 Maine Sunshine -...  ~ ... 8,320~ 
5 Wivelsfield Behe 8,191 
6 Topsy 73703 
7 White Pearl ee 7,044 
8 George Allwood .. «+. 7,040 
9 Wivelsfield Pink ,.. — ....- 7,300 
10 Wiyelsfield Claret . eel ALS 
11 Chintz a meebe p10) 
12 Wivelsfield White Hin OHO.3 


st. Mr He SAVILLE, 
The Gardens, 
-Riddlesworth Hall, 
‘Diss, Norfolk. 


‘and. R. A. MarRSHALL, Esq., — 
Little Culverden, Se 
Tunbridge Wells. | 
3rd. J. Dyer, Esq., 
Northfield, | : 
Tetbury, Gin. 


The great surprise was that such popular 
old varieties as Enchantress Supreme, 
White Enchantress, Salmon Enchantress, — 
White Wonder, Mikado, and Triumph should ~ 
not win positions, while expensive new varie- — 
ties such as-Laddie, Topsy, Chintz, and Maine 
Sunshine should do so well. It all goes to 
~ prove that good new kinds are quickly recog- 
nised. Edward Allwood and Mary Allwood 
gained the first two positions on form and — 
colour, like White Pearl did on size. A 1924 — 
Coral Glow,” came 13th, ‘Triumph — 
14th, and that wonderful old variety Baroness — 
de Brienen 15th, here again on size alone. = 

It is interesting to note that only three — 
American varieties gained honour, viz., — 
Laddie, Maine Sunshine, and Topsy. Public 


and pink varieties no longer find favour; new 
colouring, form, and size are the leading fac- 
tors with the besa a a of 
Carnations. = - ‘ 


New Lilac Jan van : Tol 


The new single-flowered white. Aiilae eae 
van Tol, for which Mr. F. G. Wood received — 
an Award of Merit from the Royal Horti- — 
cultural Society last March, is such a magni- 
‘ficent novelty that we ‘gladly call attention to — 
it again. The flowers, borne in long, well. 
formed trusses, are pure white and sweetly 
fragrant. We thave no hesitation in saying © 
that for forcing and -cut sprays it is the Be ot : 
single white Lilac we have 560m, = 7 


Rare Lilies from. Japan ss 


-Mr. R, W. Wallace, of Tunbridge Wells, - 
writes :—I am giving you a little information — 
about the Lilies we shall be offering during 
the present year. First of all, we are ex-— 
pecting to receive from Japan hoe auratum — 
Crimson Queen. This is a most remarkable — 
variety, briefly described as a rubro-vittatum — 
form of platyphyllum. It is remarkable in 
colour inasmuch as the colour spreads over 
the entire flower. It is nearly 25 years since — 
we handled this Lily from Japan, when we 
named it ‘Crimson Queen, and we had it in — 
our catalogues of that date. It is a very rare 
Lily, and has been practically lost to cultiva-— 
tion, but a small stock has once again been 
worked up of it. s 

Another past Lily which has almost disap-_ 
peared is tenuifolium Golden Gleam, This 
is an orange-yellow form of tenuifolium. It — 
was raised in America, and we cultivated it 
many years ago. It has been practically lost 
to cultivation, but a small stock is once again _ 
available. It is a most distinct and beautiful - 
Lily. In 1923, on account of the earth- 
quake, we were unable to offer Krameri and — 
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-rubellum. Both these Lilies are now to be_ 


had, also Lilium Willmottz, to say nothing 
of the beautiful Lilium regale, which is also 
to be ‘had. 


[It is gratifying to know that the lovely » 


Lilium tenuifolium Golden Gleam is not lost 
to cultivation, This is a hybrid between 


Novelties in 


Antirrhinums and their culture 
NTIRRHINUMS may either be grown 


as annuals or biennials. As annuals 

the seed “should be sown early in 
February in pots or pans filled with 
light soil consisting of loam, leaf-mould, 
and plenty of sharp silver sand to 
keep the whole open. Fill the pots or pans 
half full of crocks broken rather small, cover 
them over with some rough material, and 
then fill up with the soil, leaving room to 

- cover the seeds and to hold sufficient water to 
keep the soil moist. Sow thinly, cover with 
some fine mould, and then water with a pot 
furnished with a fine rose. If placed in a 
warm house or pit the seeds will soon ger- 
minate.~ As soon as the young seedlings are 
large enough to handle prick them out 1 inch 
apart in pots or boxes, using light soil such 
as that just named. Place the pots’ in a 
house or pit in which there is a temperature 
of 50 degs. to 55 degs. until they make plenty 
of roots and are growing freely, when they 
will do best in a cool pit for a time, where 

_ they will get hardened off. Some time in 
April prepare a bed of light soil in some shel- 
tered corner of the garden or nursery ground, 
and in that plant the young plants 6 inches 
apart; then soak well with water and shade 


? Antirrhinum nanum Eclipse 


we oF 
s 
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Lilium Martagon album and L. tenuifolium, 
the bright scarlet Turk’s Cap with fine grassy 
foliage. The hybrid is a most graceful Lily, 
as one would naturally expect from such a 
union. By the way, it is curious to note that 
the white Martagon Lily enters into the 
parentage of many garden hybrids. ] 


Flower Seeds 


for a few days until they get established, 
when they will require but little attention, 


- beyond being watered on dry days, until they 


are planted out permanently in the end of 
May or the two first weeks in June. If well 
attended to after being planted out they will 
commence flowering early in August, and 
will continue to yield an abundance of bloom 
until frost cuts it off, 


Where choice named varieties are grown, 
or if any of the seedlings are thought to be 
worth preserving, that may be done by using 
the young side shoots as cuttings. They may 
be taken off any time in September. Prepare 
some light soil as before and fill the pots or 
boxes as recommended for seed. Pot the cut- 
tings, which may either be taken off with a 
heel or cut below a joint, closely, firming 
them well in. Then place them in a cold pit 
in which they can be wintered, and early in 
the spring they will be ready to pot off singly 
into small pots, or they may be pricked out 
under hand-lights in a piece of prepared 
ground in a sheltered place. There they may 
remain till they get well established, when 
they may be planted out permanently in May 
or early in June. After being planted out they 
will soon commence to flower and will con- 
tinue in bloom until late in the autumn. 


Three new Antir- 
rhinums worthy of 
special mention are 


Queen Mary offered by 
Mr.. A. Dawkins, 
nanum Eclipse 
(silvery-pink) (illus- 
trated), and nanum 
Ladybird, a fascinating 
variety ‘hard to describe. 
The general tone of the 
standard is cherry-pink 
relieved at either side of 
the lobe by white mark- 


ings. These last two 
varieties are sent out by 
Messrs. Watkins and 


Simpson, Ltd., who do 
not supply private cus- 
tomers, as their business 
is strictly wholesale, but 
their novelties can be 
procured from the lead- 
ing seedsmen. 


Salvia splendens 
Harbinger 


S the most brilliant 
A: all bedding 
plants the Salvia 
well deserves its pride of 
place. A certain tardi- 
ness to come into bloom 
and a paucity of flowers 
in some varieties have 
been drawbacks, but 
these are quite overcome 
- in the novelty we now 
illustrate. Plants raised 
from seed sown at the 
end of February com- 
mence to produce in pro- 
fusion their long spikes 
of dazzling bright scarlet 
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Salvia splendens Harbinger 


flowers early in June and maintain a blaze of 
colour until the frosts. A more magnificent 
subject for summer bedding can hardly be 
imagined. The plants are dwarf and com- 
pact in habit and the strong dark foliage 
forms an effective foil to the vivid hue of the 
flowers. At the British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley beds of Salvia Harbinger displayed 
by the raisers, Messrs. Watkins and Simpson, 
Ltd., were greatly admired by all who saw 
them. We consider this one of the finest 
novelties of recent introduction. 


Bolton’s Sweet Peas 


The illustrated catalogue of Sweet Peas 
issued by Messrs. Robert Bolton and Son, 
Birdbrook, near Halstead, Essex, is in- 
dispensable to all lovers of the Queen of 
Annuals. “Many. fine novelties are now 
offered for the first time, including the soft, 
refined, lavender variety Wembley, which, Mr. 
Bolton showed so well last year and-for which 


many have been waiting; also Angele, 
Mammoth, Supreme, and Empire. Some of 
these varieties have received the ‘highest 


awards, which is not surprising, for Mr. 
Bolton has many times been heard to sav 
that he would never send out a new Sweet 
Pea unless he knew it to be a really first-rate 
variety, and he is as good-as his word. 


Little-known flower seeds 


Messrs. Barr and Sons, King Street, 
Covent Garden, are sending out a particu- 
larly interesting seed list of flower novelties, 
and samong other choice things offered 
are Primula chionantha, P.  pulverulenta 
Annesgrove -Hybrid, several Meconopsis 
species, Echium Wildpretii, Gentiana 
Farreri, and Thunbergia Gibsoni. The last- 
named is a graceful climber with glowing 
orange-coloured flowers we saw growing in 
the Canary Islands. It should prove useful 
for clothing ‘pillars and trellis-work in the 
greenhouse, and might even be flowered out- 
side in mild and favoured places in this coun- 
try. It has glistening green, Ivy-shaped 
foliage. HG 


Irises from seed 


Few people other than the raisers of new 
varieties ever think of raising Irises from 
seed, and yet there are many beautiful 
forms, both species and varieties, that are 
readily raised from seed. Mr. Amos Perry, 
of Enfield, issues a special offer of Iris seed, 
including many new hybrid Irises offered for 
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the first time. For many years Mr. Perry 
has been very successful in the cultivation of 
Iris barbata and other Iris’ species, and his 
method of raising seedlings is perfectly simple 
and far easier than is generally anticipated. 
Seed is sown any time during. spring (or 
autumn) in pots or pans, using a sandy loam 
soil and with ample drainage. The pots are 
plunged up to their rims in ashes or Cocoanut- 
fibre refuse, either out of doors in a cool posi- 
tion or in acold frame, and where they cannot 
become water-logged. Germination takes 
place in spring and summer, and as soon as 
the plants are large enough to handle (usually 
about June or July) they are planted in a 
warm, sunny position in a well-drained soil 
- where they are intended to flower. There is 
little more to do beyond weeding and hoeing, 


Pea Springtide 


? ; ‘ *, 
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and we strongly recommend readers who are 
fond of Irises to give them a trial from. seed. 


a ae 


Iris chrysographes. 

‘Easily raised from:seed, and growing well 
in ordinary loam in full sun, this is a.very 
interesting and pretty Iris, coming in just as 
I. sibirica is going over. In the type. the 
colouring of the flowers is of a particularly 
rich deep violet-purple, with an orange line 
and a few dots about the throat. Seedlings 
show considerable variation in —colouring, 
some bearing flowers of quite a light purple. 
It is very useful for cutting, etc. A vase of 
the flowers mingled with the yellow of I. 


Wilsoni or I. Forresti looks very pretty. 
4 O. GG. 


Garden Peas 


By GEORGE GARNER 


4 


The owner of a small garden may succeed in growing Peas well from the 
end of January to early October if the following hints are carried out 


N every garden where Peas are grown each 

indvidual seed should be regarded as a 

separate plant. It is because the seeds are 
sown almost as thickly as those of Mustard 
that resultant pods are so small and the crop, 
generally, under average. 

THE PREPARATION OF. THE, SOJL.—AI! soils, 
varying from sandy to clayey, should be deeply 
dug for the Pea crop. Trenching would be 
better still, but ground dug one spit deep with 
loosened subsoil will answer the purpose. 
The subsoil should be left below, as I find 
Peas do not like the cold stuff Unless it has 


been brought to the surface -in the autumn 


and left there exposed to the weather through- ~ 


out the winter months. These remarks apply 
to the digging of the soil. Then follow 

- MANuRING AND Sowinc. I know that many 
cultivators do not advocate the use of organic 
manures such as those procured from the 
farmyard. J do not hesitate to urge their 
use, judiciously, especially in cases where the 
soil is naturally light. Such manures should 
be well rotted and thoroughly mixed with the 
soil to a depth of quite 1 foot\below the point 
where the seeds will be sown. When a spell 


sticks should be placed to the rows when the 


- water. 
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of dry weather comes this moist medium will 
attract the roots away from the burning sur- 
face, surely a point gained. I find that Peas | 
so treated and surface mulched in good time, 
too, grown. {in light soils, continue to make 
good progress, do. not mildew, and finish the 
crop very satisfactorily. In dealing with 
heavy soils.it is not advisable to put in heavy 
dressings of rotted organic manure, but a 
portion of leaf-soil and well-prepared garden 
refuse will.prove beneficial) ~~ 3 
Many owners of small gardens keep fowls. 
Now, the droppings of these kept dry and re- 
duced toa powdered state and applied at the 
rate of 1 peck per 20 feet run of row, and 
just before the seeds are sown, will certainly 
do a lot of good: . The manure should be. 
covered with about 1 inch of soil before the 
seeds are sown. | Se Le ee NEO sie 
Where Peas are grown in plantations the 
rows must be sufficiently far apart to admit 
light and -air to the base of each-one. If a 
variety grows 4 feet high the rows should be ~ 
4 feet apart; this'distance is a minimum one. 
Where the rows are isolated ones the very 
best returns may be expected from them, but 
the plants grown between the Peas should be, 
mainly, Potatoes and not ‘Cabbages or any of 
this family, as they are such robbers.~ 
Thinly-sown seeds in flat-bottomed drills — 
will give the best results. In a very light 
soil the seeds should be 2 inches apart and 
covered 3 inches deep; in a heavy soil the 
seeds should be 4 inches apart and covered 
2 inches deep. In a clayey soil 1 would sow 
seeds of tall-growing varieties, such as Alder- 
man, 6 inches apart and cover 2 inches deep. 
At first the rows may appear to be scraggy, 
but when half-grown and onwards the plants 
fill out rapidly and yield ‘huge crops of fine 
pods. Aill rows should run north and south 
where it is convenient. In clayey ground it — 
is helpful to sprinkle some dry soil on the — 


crows of seeds before they are covered with 


the ordinary soil, and, after this, to sprinkle — 
sifted coal-ashes thinly on the surface to keep _ 
off slugs and to enable the young shoots to _ 
break through the soil better, as the ashes _ 
absorb moisture and prevent hard panning or — 
crusting of such soils. Rata e Seer 
SECTIONS AND VARIETIES.—There are three — 
sections, namely, early, second-early, and 
maincrop Peas. The seeds of these should — 
be sown in the following order :—Round- 
seeded, dwarf-growing, from January to ~ 
March; round-seeded and a few second-early — 
Marrowfats from March to mid-April; then 
Marrowfats and’ maincrops freely to end of 
June.. In July round-seeded early . sorts. 
should be sown again ‘to yield the latest sup-— 
plies of the year. It is, really, very ‘interest- 
ing work to plan and carry out the cropping — 
of the garden with Peas. . 
StickInG.—The placing of sticks to the 
rows of plants serves two purposes, as sup-— 
ports and protection, in the early part ofthe | 
vear, from cold winds. Small branching ~ 
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plants are nicely above ground, the remainder — 
before the plants reach the top of the row of 
small sticks.’ The sticks should be quite 
1 foot apart at the top so that they support 
and prevent the haulm spreading outwards. 


WATERING AND FEEDING.—I do not like © 
watering Peas unless it is absolutely neces- — 
sary to do so. Surface sprinklings are use- . 
less; thorough soakings several times during ~ 
a dry spell will do.good, especially so if a — 
surface mulch be applied directly afterwards. — 
The best plan, however, is to apply the mulch 
after a good rain, in good time, and so avoid — 
the necessitv for —artificial applications of 
If Pea -plants once begin to’ turn 
vellow through lack of moisture at the roots 
no amount of effort on the part of the culti- 
vator will do good. If\2. ozs. of super- 


~ 
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Pea Kelvedon Wonder 


phosphate of lime per yard run of row be 
applied when the plants are 1 foot high or so, 
and again just before the flowering stage is 
reached, much benefit to the crop will result. 


Notes on new Peas 
Springtide : 


HIS new first early Pea comes into use 
about the same time as that much 
appreciated Pea, Primo. Its extreme 
earliness, combined with exceptionally good 
flavour and great cropping qualities, have far 
exceeded expectations and are gaining it the 
favour of all growers of Peas. It produces a 


heavy crop ae dark green, straight, blunt- 
ended pods, filled with eight or nine dark 
green Peas of excellent flavour. The haulm 


is strong, of a medium green colour, and 
grows to a height of 3 feet to 33 feet (see 
illustration). 


Onward 


This new, dwarf, prolific Pea has proved 
itself a heavy cropping mid-season dwarf 
Marrowfat variety, with vigorous, strong, 
and short-jointed medium green foliage. The 
large, straight, blunt-nosed pods hang mostly 


in pairs, and are tightly filled with Peas of 


very sweet flavour, This introduction is one 
of the most valuable additions of recent years 
to the dwarf class. Height 2 feet to 23 feet. 
Highly commended at the R.H.S. Trials, 
Wislev, 1921. 


These two varieties were introduced by 
Messrs. Watkjns and Simpson last year, and 
are now obtainable from most of the leading 
seedsmen. 


Duplex 

New early maincrop wrinkled Pea, raised 
by Messrs. Laxton. Whole stock purchased 
by Messrs. Hurst and Son after trial proving 
its merits. The foregoing information will 
suffice to ensure its finding a place in, every 
up-to-date list. Duplex ‘is perfectly. distinct, 
and is best and most briefly described as a 
little earlier and a larger cropper than 
Stratagem. Its pods are quite of first size 
and at the same time produced mainly in 
pairs. Height about 23 feet. 


Kelvedon Wonder 


EW early dwarf wrinkled Pea, a wonder- 
ful and perfectly distinct novelty. Raised 
at the Kelvedon grounds, this Pea 
combines the distinctive merits of several of 
the most popular varieties of to-day and yet 
is distinct from and superior to most of them, 


. 


Vegetable Marrow Feltham Prolific 
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Its pods are dark green, pointed, 
extremely well filled, fairly 
straight, and hang almost in- 
variably in pairs, and many pairs 
per plant. \ Its crop is truly 
astonishing (see illustration). 
Ready for picking considerably 
earlier than English Wonder 
and Witham Wonder, and will 
grow a few inches taller than 
these varieties, but at the same 
time is extremely bushy and 
sturdy. 

These two varieties sent out by 
the wholesale firm, Messrs. 
Hurst and Son, are now obtain- 
able’ from leading seedsmen 
throughout the country. 


New Pea Bedford 
Champion 


Those that are on the look-out 
for an early Pea should give this 
a trial. It is earlier than Gradus 
and_has better-filled pods; height 
3. feet, having handsome uni- 
formly filled pods containing 
eight to ten large Peas. 

, I gave it a trial in my gar- 
den in a most exposed position, our soil being 
of a. stony, heavy loam (by no means a warm 
soil), The seéds were sown early in March on 
an old Cel ery.trench. It came up well, grow- 
ing about 3 feet high, being six to eight days 
earlier than Gradus, the flavour being quite 
equal to that well-known kind, fully bearing 
out the raisers’ (Laxton Bros., Ltd.) descrip- 


tion. 

- For more than 20° years I have held to 
Gradus, growing it for my first crop. Am 
growing ‘the newcomer in its place. Un- 


doubtedly there will be a great demand. Those 
growing. for market in~ cold houses under 
glass and the private gardener will find it a 
profitable Pea, while those needing an early 
kind for‘exhibition should give ita “trial. Its 
appearance is striking. 


Jordans. J. Crook. 


A remarkable Marrow 


OR, I think, the third year in succession 
a large firm of seedsmen and bulb mer- 
chants in the~ Midlands catalogues the 
following :—‘‘ Vegetable Marrow Feltham 
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Prolific. One of the heaviest croppers yet 
introduced. It produces a mass of medium- 
sized, rich, green, fleshy pods, which retain 
the colour. Dwarf and remarkably quick in 
growth.” 

An inquiry made some time ago to the 
firm in question elicited that they did not 
grow this Marrow themselves, but they be- 
lieved it ito be as described. I wonder if any 
of your readers have grown this remarkable 
Marrow with “ rich, green, fleshy pods,”’ and 
if so, if they will give their experience of it. 

a 

[In some ways the foregoing description is 
misleading. The fruits are white, not green. 
It is a heavy cropper, and if our corre- 
spondent will give it a trial we feel sure that 
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he will be well pleased with it. This re- 
matkable Marrow, introduced by Messrs. 
Watkins and Simpson in 1923, may now be 
obtained from most seedsmen throughout the 
country. It combines the good qualities of 
both the running and the bush classes, from 
a union of which it is derived... It ripens its 
smooth white fruit as early, or earlier than, 
the bush varieties, and is more prolific, while 
the plant has all the vigour of the running 
varieties. The illustration (page 43) will 
give a fair idea of its habit of growth and its 
cropping propensities.—ED. | 


Beet Cheltenham Green Top 


This is one of the best Beets as regards 
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colour and quality. It is by no means what : 


one may term a handsome sort if given too © 


rich soil or sown too early. To get good re- 
sults there must be ample room and san open 
position. In this variety the roots are thicker 
at the top and the leaves ate green,. The 
colour of the flesh is dark red and there is no 
long-rooted Beet that I have grown equal to it — 
in quality and flavour. If sown too early it 
is coarse; also of poor colour. It should not 
be sown in land recently manured. I have — 
often sown this variety in June—of course, 


this was for a private supply—and got roots 


of fine quality large enough for home use. 


In addition it is an excellent keeper when the __ 


roots are not too large. 


Fy 
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Southern Gardens — 


Broad Beans 

A few lines may be planted directly it is 
possible to get on the ground. The seeds can 
either be sét in single rows 18 inches apart, 
or in double lines, when a distance of 3 feet 
is allowed. A Longpod variety is best for the 
present sowing. The seeds sown in Novem- 
ber are well through the soil, and owing to 
the wet state of the ground slugs are busy. A 
liberal sprinkling of air-slaled lime will help 
to keep this pest in check. 


Cauliflower 

Select an early Cauliflower, such as First 
Crop or Early London, and sow the seeds 
thinly in boxes containing a mixture of loam 
and leaf-mould. Allow the seeds to germi- 
nate in a cool house, and when the seedlings 
are large enough prick them off into a cold 
frame. To be a success the young plants 
must never become starved, nor subjected to 
a high temperature. 


Tomatoes 

Seeds may be sown for an early crop. 
Directly the seeds have germinated place the 
pot or pan near the roof-glass to prevent the 
seedlings becoming weak and drawn.. A tem- 
perature of 60 degs. will be necessary. When 
large enough pot off singly into 3-inch pots. 


Seeds 

Where the necessary warmth is available a 
number of seeds can be sown in well-drained 
pots or pans of light soil. Among them are 
the Begonia, ‘Gloxinia, Coleus, Canna, 
Grevillea, Hippeastrum, and other green- 
house subjects. Give the soil a thorough 
watering a few hours before sowing the seeds, 
and afterwards never allow the pots to be- 
come dry. Water with care, many cases of 
failure can be attributed to. a heavy hand with 
the watering-can. It is best with minute 
seeds to immerse the pots nearly to the rim in 
a vessel of tepid water, and allow the mois- 
ture to percolate through the bottom of the 
receptacle. 


Bulbs in pots 

There are still some pots of Narcissus and 
Tulips in cold frames, and to keep up a suc- 
cession of bloom a few more should be intro- 
duced to warm pits or a greenhouse. 


Plants in frames 

A large number of plants for the rock gar- 
den and borders is in cold frames, and at 
this season it is essential to examine them at 
intervals to remove any decayed leaves and 
any lichenous growth there may be between 
the plants. Whenever the weather is fine and 


the temperature above freezing-point air 
should be admitted freely. 
Raspberries 


If not already done the old canes should be 
cut out and the new ones reduced to five or 
six on each root or stool. . Old plantations 


may be mulched with manure. The autumn- 
fruiting varieties must be cut down to the 
ground-level, and frequent transplanting is 
necessary to secure good crops. 


Cuttings of bush fruit . 

Select short-jointed shoots from the 
prunings and tie them in bundles with their 
names attached. They can be laid in a damp 
place until an opportunity occurs to prepare 
them as cuttings. Trim each growth to a 
bud, and for Red Currants and Gooseberries 
the lower buds must be removed, but with 
Black Currants these buds may be allowed 
to remain. 


Holly hocks 


These may be grown as annuals, and if 
seeds are sown now in gentle heat nice plants 
will be ready for planting out in April and 
May. Directly the seedlings are large enough 
prick them off into boxes of good soil, and 
transfer them to a cold frame. 


Lawns 
Where alterations are contemplated it-is 
advisable to push on with the work as soon 
as possible and get it completed before we 
get a spell of drv weather. It ‘is very essen- 
tial to finish laying turf early in the New 
Year, then it has ample time to be estab- 
lished before the mowing-machine is needed. 

T. W. Briscoe. 

Head Gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., _ 

Castleford, Chepstow, Glos. 


Northern Gardens 


Early Potatoes 

It is yet some distance from planting time, 
but not too early for overhauling the seed 
tubers. As there is no doubt that sprouted 
sets produce the finest and earliest crops, the 
seed tubers should be set in shallow boxes for 
this purpose. Stand closely together, broad 
ends uppermost, the bulk of the eyes being 
found there. Set in a light, cool place, safe 
from frost. 


Early Cauliflowers 

Where a frame can be set aside for growing 
a few early Cauliflowers a pinch of seed of 
one of the dwarf forcing varieties should now 
be sown in a pan of light compost and set in 
a moderate warmth to germinate. As soon 
as growth appears stand the pan up close to 
the roof-glass to ensure dwarf, sturdy growth. 


Parsley 

In most gairdens Parsley is in-constant de- 
mand, so it is advisable to try and produce 
good fresh leaves at as early a date as possi- 
ble. A good plan is to sow «a little seed now,. 
and place in a brisk heat to germinate. After 
a little growth has been made a somewhat 
cooler temperature will be advisable, but a 
steady rate of growth should be maintained 
until the weather gets genial, towards the 
end of April, when the plants should be 
planted out in rich, well-worked soil, 


ally increased as the season advances. A 


' With a pointed lath loosen the surface to a 


Manuring and digging “a 
With the long spell of open, damp weather — 


Peach-houses pes Ek ee 

A high temperature is bad for Peaches, so 
artificial warmth must only be used in 
moderation, or disaster is certain. ‘To pre- 
vent attacks of vermin a genial moist atmo- 
sphere should ‘be maintained, but anything in 
the way of stuffiness must be avoided. The 


roots must never be allowed to suffer from 


dryness, but, on the other hand, care should 
be taken to see that the soil is not made 
sodden by too frequent watering. 
Forcing Strawberries 2, SES 
A good batch of plants should now be 
brought into a light, airy house or pit. 
Arrange on a sunny shelf, but first knock 
each plant out of its pot and search carefully 
for worms. 
at first, is bad for the plants, so must be 
avoided. ? 


The vineries : 


Where several houses are devoted to Grape 


culture the starting of these at suitable inter- 
vals must be carefully planned. - At first very. 
moderate warmth is best, this being gradu- — 


genial moist atmosphere is most to be de- 
sired and not a high and dry one. 


The flower garden Pe eee 
It is well to carefully consider, before- 
making out the flower-seed order, what is to 
be planted in the flower-beds for summer and 
autumn display, and then to order according ~ 
to expected requirements. So many kinds 
used to fill our beds and borders can now be 
raised from seéds sown in spring that a fine 
display is assured, even with these alone. — 


Regal Pelargoniums SS 
These showy subjects are less in evidence 

in our conservatories than their worth de- 

mands. Having been cut back some time 


A ‘high temperature, especially a 


x 
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since, most of the plants will now be again 


growing freely. Many growers repot at this 
stage, but I get equally good results by top- 
dressing with fresh soil and a little good 
artificial manure. $ 
How to top-dress  _- : ee 
Provided the plants are in fair-sized pots I 


am convinced that repotting is unnecessary, — 


depth of an inch or so and remove. Replace 
with good fresh compost and sprinkle round 
each plant a teaspoonful of Thomson’s Plant 
Manure. The latter should be covered with 


a little of the soil and the whole made nice q 


and firm. 


this winter the wheeling on of manure has 


been very difficult, and so also have digging — § 


and trenching, the soil having been so damp 
and sloppy. Every chance must now be 
taken to ‘have all such work pushed forward, 
for the earlier the ground is worked the more 
fertile it is the following season. 


Preston House, Linlithgow. | C. Biatr. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN 


January flowers in an Irish 
garden 


(By Lapy Moors.) 


In this district of Lreland, under the Dublin 
Mountains, we have had our full share of the 
abnormal weather which has prevailed. 
Gales, floods, snow, sleet, and frost, to which 
must be added the marked absence of sun- 
shine. Despite these drawbacks, in this gar- 
den, which has been in process of making for 
two and a-half years, quite a number of 
plants were in flower on New Year’s Day, all 
without any protection save that some of the 
shrubs are planted against walls. As it may 
interest some of your readers to make a com- 
parison with the plants in flower in their own 

districts a list is enclosed. 
~ Shrubs in flower on New Year’s Day, 
1925 >— . 

Arbutus Unedo, Azara microphylla, Ceano- 
thus Veitchii, Cydonia Maulei var., Cytisus 
monspessulanus, Daphne Mezereum, Den- 
dromecon rigidum, Erica arborea, Erica 

mediterranea, Escallonia exoniensis, Garrya 
elliptica, Hamamelis mollis, Hypericum caly- 
cinum, Jasminum mudiflorum, J. Sieboldi- 
anum, Myrtus communis, Pieris tainwainen- 


sis, Prunus subhirtella var. autumnalis, 
Roses, Rosa moschata var. Moonlight, Ros- 
marinus  prostratus; Salix Meyeriana, 


Veronica speciosa varieties, Viburnum Tinus. 


Achillea Lewsii, Alyssum saxatile, Anemone 
apennina, A. blanda var. rubra, A. patula, A. 
St. Brigid, Aubrietia deltoidea var., Cam- 
panula. portenschlagiana, Crocus lavigatus, 
Cheiranthus hybrid, Chrysanthemum Crown 
Bob, Cnicus tricephalus, Colchicum species 
(collected), Cvclamen Coum, C. Coum album, 
C. hyemale Warley var., ‘Dianthus floribun- 
dus, Doronicum Harpur Crewe, Eranthis 
hyemalis, Erica carnea, E. carnea alba, and 
named varieties, Erigeron mucronatus, 
Euphorbia Wulfenii, Galanthus nivalis, G. 
nivalis Magnet, G. Perfection (Allen), G. 
Arnott’s seedling, Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, 
Geum bulgaricum (if true, dwarf, red- 
flowered, like G.. Borisii), Geum hybrid 
(yellow), Helleborus niger maximus, H. 

orientalis, Helianthemum (garden variety, 
yellow), Iris histrioides major, Iris stylosa, I. 
s. alba, Mris Vartani, Lamium maculatum, L. 
~ maculatum album, Lithospernum rosmarini- 
folium, L. Heavenly Blue, Linaria acutan- 
gula, Narcissus Polyanthus (variety from 
Crete), Omphalodes cappadocica, O. myoso- 
tidiflora, Polygala Chamzebuxus, Primulas 
Jewel, Pompadour, Miss Massey, green, blue, 
_ Primula double mauve, double purple, double 
white, double sulphur, P. Winteri, P. Jack-in- 
_the-Green,, Vinca herbacea, V. major, V. 
minor, Violets, Wallflowers. 


é Petunias 


- Petunias, I consider, have*been of late very 
-much neglected, and this is to be regretted 
‘because they are among the few tender plants 
that adapt themselves well to so many dif- 
_ ferent conditions. There are many tender 
plants whose formality is so pronounced that 
it is absolutely impossible to associate them 
with any hardy plants, but this is not the case 
with Petunias. Given a healthy, vigorous 
strain it is impatient of restraint. The plants 
may be pegged to keep them within bounds, 
but in two or three days the growth and 
flowers will be shooting up in irregular 
fashion, as though no restraining influence 
had been at work. They are seen to great 
advantage as window-box plants or as an 
edging to raised beds where they can ramble 
at will, F, BP. 


- used in the paper. 
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Flowers from Seed 


Verbenas from seed 


Verbenas from cuttings have been well- 
nigh banished from our flower gardens,, 
owing to a disease that has rendered their 
cultivation very precarious. Happily, seed- 
lings from their more robust growth seem to 
enjoy immunity from the disease, and very 
fine masses of flower they make, their varied 
colours and spreading habit rendering them 
the ‘best of carpeting plants for covering fhe 
soil under the plants of a more stately habit 
of growth. The latter must, however, be 
planted at wide intervals apart so as not to 
shade the Verbenas under them too much, 
The seeds must be sown in pans or boxes, and 
in a genial temperature of about 60 degs. 
they will soon germinate and make strong 
plants. When fit to handle prick them off 
into boxes filled with light, sandy soil about 
2 inches apart. Keep the points of the shoots 
pinched out in order to make the seedlings 
dwarf and sturdy by the time they can safely 
be trusted outdoors. Cold pits or frames are 
the best places in which to harden them off, 
as the lights can be drawn off except when 
cold winds or frosts prevail. 


Few plants repay liberal culture better than 
Verbenas, therefore the soil should be deeply 
dug and well manured, so that the roots may 
find food and moisture should ‘dry weather 
prevail. Under such conditions they keep 
growing and flowering freely during the 
whole season. If. starved, their flowering 
season is a very short one. After they have 
started to grow freely the shoots should be 
spread over the surface of the beds and kept 
in place by means of stout pegs. If treated 


in this way. they will need but very little 
attention during the season. fess Ge 


Double Arabis 


One cannot help noticing how the double 
form of the Arabis is gaining popularity and 
how, in many instances, it has superseded 
the old single variety. This is not surprising 
when it is remembered that the form gives us 
erect spikes of white blossoms which last a 
considerable time and are most attractive. 
Not only in the rock garden is the double 
Arabis to be seen, but many are now employ- 
ing it as an edging plant for borders. It is, 
as is well known, very hardy, and after its 
flowering season is easy of propagation. In- 
cidentally it ought not to be forgotten that 
young plants can be potted in the autumn for 
early spring blooming, either in a cold house 
or one where little heat is employed. 

LEAHURST. 


‘Double Wallflowers 


It is scarcely to be expected that double 
Wallflowers will ever be so popular as the 
singles, as they are formal and lack the grace 
and diversity of colours found in the single; 
nevertheless, they possess a beauty of their 
own and continue in flower for a considerable 
time. I fear that the double sorts have never 
been tried by many present-day gardeners, 
who possibly may be prejudiced against 
them, yet I think they are worthy of a corner 
in the realm of spring garden flowers. I 
send this note in appreciation of a plant 
which the old florists regarded with favour, 
particularly as June is the time when seed 
may be sown for furnishing plants for 
another year. LEAHURST. 


Answers to Correspondents 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PuBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 
days in advance of date, queries cannot always be 
replied to in the issue immediately following their 
receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants —All who wish their p'ants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are usetess.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have receivea 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 
Meconopsis simplicifolia (Bailey’s var- 
iety) 

(‘‘ Blue Poppy ’’)}—Can you ‘help me by tell- 
ing me where I can obtain seeds of the 
Meconopsis simplicifolia (var. Baileyi) men- 
tioned by Sir Herbert Maxwell - in his 
‘¢ Flowers; a Garden Notebook.’’ His illus- 
tration of this flower is so beautiful that I 
am anxious to raise it if possible. 

[ We have submitted this inquiry to Sir ‘Her- 
bert Maxwell, who replies:—The plant 
figured in my book, to which ‘‘ Blue Poppy ” 
referred, is M. simplicifolia var. Baileyi, and 
has Cambridge-blue flowers, whereas inthe 
original species the flowers are Oxford-blue. 
The seed of the former can only be had from 
botanical gardens. I notice that the Edin- 
burgh Botanical Garden includes M. simplici- 
folia in the list for this season, but I know 
not which variety. All that I saved here this 
vear of Bailev’s variety has already ‘been 
sown. HERBERT MAXWELL. | 


Antirrhinums failing 
(East Berks).—Your plants are suffering 
from damp, caused by lack of air and too 


muck moisture in their immediate surround- 
ings. Antirrhinums are very liable to damp 
off in frames, especially during such a sunless, 
wet season. Remove all the decayed leaves 
and ‘keep the plants as hard as possible by 
removing the lights entirely, except during 
frosty weather and heavy rains. You pro- 
bably' kept the frame too close some weeks 
ago, which rendered the plants weak. We 
have found a light dusting of air-slaked lime 
or powdered charcoal very effective in check- 
ing damp. ‘Leave the plants in the frame 
until the days are longer—say till March. 


Gentians in the rock garden 


When Gentians are already planted in rock 
garden should grit or mortar-rubble be added 
on top of soil? In Kew Gardens it looks as 
if Gentians were on a bed of grit. Should 
rock garden Primulas have grit added, too? 

Miss C. 

[It is a very good plan to top-dress 
the Gentian with a mixture of fine stone 
chippings and leaf-mould. It is necessary to 
add mortar-rubble. Rock garden Primulas 
may be top-dressed in the same way, and such 
a compost is also excellent for top-dressing 
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any encrusted end mossv Saxifraga. In fact, 
most, if not all, the alpines are benefited by 
such a compost. | 


Chrysanthemum Louisa Pockett 


Would you kindly explain to mé the reason 
for first crown buds of Louisa Pockett not 
opening properly? They swelled to a good 
size and the outside petals dropped, but then 

“the centres became hard and woody, and 
eventually damped. Eee. 

Southsea. 


[To grow Louisa Pockett, particularly south 
of the Thames, it must be grown on the 
natural first crown, no stop at all. Also it 
does not require the feeding that coloured 
varieties want. If a stop is given it at any 
time during the season the buds come up ‘ike 
drum-sticks, develop badly, and then damp 
exactly as our correspondent suggests. We 
know that in the south quite a lot of blooms 
of different varieties is spoiled because 
amateurs will give the plants one stop, and 
this is a bad mistake. | 


Cutting down Pampas Grass 

(Miss C.).—This may be left until all danger 
of hard weather is over, when the old dead 
grass may be burned off. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


Eau de Cologne plant 


(Reply to L. B., Oxford, issue January roth, 
page 31).—The Eau de Cologne plant is an 
Origanum. The scent is like Calamint or 
pot Marjorams. It is of a shrubby nature. 
It is grown in pots for greenhouse, but 
planted out in summer. The foliage is some- 
thing the shade of the ‘‘ Nepeta Mussini.”’ 

Leighton Buzzard. F. W. ALLEN. 


Pruning Ceanothus 

I note on your page 4 the advice of 
“C. T. K.”’ on pruning Ceanothus. Does 
the advice apply only to Ceanothus grown in 
borders or should a plant intended to become 
a bush be cut down for one or two winters to 
begin with? 

[Ceanothus grown in beds and borders for 
effect may ‘be pruned hard back each year 
during the dormant season. The flowers are 
borne on the tips of the voung growth. If it 
is desired to grow Ceanothuses into large 
bushes there is no need to cut them down. 
When left unpruned the bushes may in time 
attain a height of about 20 feet. ] 


Treatment of Orchids 


I have a few small plants (four to 10 bulbs 
each) of Coelogyne ocellata and Dendrobium 
infundibulum recently received from Dar- 
jeeling. They are in fair condition and all 
have dormant flower-spikes. I should be 
glad of instructions as to treatment to secure 
development of the flowers. and - further 
growth. DENDRON. 


[ Your Coelogyne is probably C. ocellata, and 
both plants require cool-house treatment, 
viz., an average temperature of 50 degs., but, 
of course, in summer these figures will be 
exceeded. If vour plants have only been very 
recently imported it is questionable if the 
flower-spikes will develop. On the other 
hand, if you have had them several months 
they should bloom. The plants should be 
potted in Osmunda fibre or good quality peat, 


with a litthe Sphagnum Moss. and_ finelv--: 


crushed crocks added. Afford water in 
moderation until the roots are well estab- 
lished, and suspend the plants about 2 feet 
from the roof-glass. Shade will be necessary 
during the spring and summer whenever the 
sun is bright. Care is needed when new 
growth begins. If the soil is kept too wet 
these shoots will decay, but once the growths 
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commence to form roots the water supply can 
be increased. When the season’s growth is 
completed keep the plants slightly on the dry 
side, but enough water must be given to keep 
the bulbs plump. Dendrobium infundibulum 
is a somewhat difficult plant to deal with, and 


‘after a few years it begins to deteriorate and 


eventually dies. | 


TREES AND SHRUBS— 


Rhododendrons and Cinerarias unsatis- 
factory 
(E. L.. C. E.).—The flower-buds. of the 


Rhododendron develop normally up to a cer-. 


tain stage. If you divide a fairly fresh bud 
you will find the embryo truss of flowers 
almost, if not quite, sound and just showing 
the colour of the petals. These conditions 
obtained in the case of one bud which we cut 
open. ‘The trouble begins at the base of the 
bud and points to a frozen condition while in 
a wet state. We cannot find any disease nor 
injury from insect bites. Cinerarias die sud- 
denly at this season if they are deprived of 
fresh air and receive too much water at the 
roots, the ‘badly-rooted ones collapsing first. 
White grubs introduced in the soil or 
manure also eat their way up the stems of the 
plants and kill ‘them. ‘The trouble is always 
at the collar of the plant. Judicious watering 
is necessary and not anv exposure of the 
plants to fumes from gas in a dwelling-house. 
If grubs are the cause of failure the soil 
should be sterilised before use. 


Making FHydian ees flowers blue 


I have several Hydrangeas in tubs, the 
flowers of which I want to have blue this 
year. Can you kindly tell me what thas to 
be done to prepare them, also when is the 
best time to do it? Memo. 


[With regard to causing the flowers of. 


Hydrangeas to become blue there are differ- 
ences of opinion. In some soils the flowers 
turn blue without any trouble, this being 
generally attributed to iron in the soil. One 
of the most successful ways of causing the 
blue colour in the flowers is to mix about a 
tablespoonful of sulphate of iron with each 
peck of soil. Then, in addition, as the pots 
get filled with roots put a pinch in the water 
about twice a week, Alum-water is strongly 
recommended by some people in order to turn 
the flowers blue. The alum should be given 
at a strength of 1 0z. to each gallon of water. 
To prepare the alum it should be crushed and 
dissolved in a little warm water.: This mix- 
ture should be given just as the flowers are 
beginning to open. If the plants are dry thev 
must be watered with clear water at first, as, 
if dry, the alum would beinjurious. ] 


It has long been known that pink varie- 
ties of Hydrangea hortensis may be made to 
produce blue flowers by the use of iron filings 
or aluminium sulphate added to the soil. The 
results, however, ‘have always been rather un- 
certain, and sometimes the flowers have taken 
on a magenta colour which is decidedly un- 
pleasant. According to M. A. Petit, who has 
been considering this matter in the ‘‘ Revue 
Horticole,’’ most failures or partial failures 
are caused by the use of a solution which is 
too weak. According to M.- Petit, 
aluminium sulphate must not be weaker than 
2 percent. He prefers 33 ozs. of this material 
to a gailon of water, and savs that when this 
strength is used a blue colour is obtained 
which is as clear as that produced when the 
variety grows in the most congenial soil. This 
experimenter finds that it is not necessary, as 
is usually claimed, to apply the aluminium 
sulphate a vear in advance, blue flowers being 
produced if the first of the six or seven ap- 
plications is made about three weeks before 
the flowering date. 


. name from the seed catalogues. 


the 
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Transplanting of Austrian Pines 


(Miss C., Essex).—This is one of the most 
unsatisfactory trees to transplant after it is 
well established. If the trees have not been re- 
moved for five or six vears we are afraid that 
they will not stand transplanting very satis- 
factorily.. Rather than attempt to remove 


large specimens we would strongly advise 


you to plant trees about 4 feet or 5 feet high 
from a nursery of good repute. A gireat deal 
depends upon the nursery treatment of such 
trees. If the trees have been properly cared 
for in the nursery, t.e., transplanted at least 
every second vear, they stand a far better 
chance of developing into good trees. The 
same remarks apply to Spruce and Birch. 
The Austrian Pine is a capital tree for-a wind- 
screen or shelter. Planting should be com- 
pleted by the end of March. 


Enquiry | ETN 


Could any reader tell me the common name 


of a herb called ‘‘ Nutmeg’”’ in Dorset? It 


is an Achillea and is used for stuffing with 
sweet herbs, but I cannot get to know the 


EoWe A. 
Leighton Buzzard. : 


“* Cact” 


In the south of France a fruit is grown — 
I have raised some plants — 


called ‘Caci.” 
from seed sent me fast spring. They are 
now in 4-inch pots. Could you or any of 
your correspondents tell me ‘how to’ proceed ? 
Will they require grafting? Is any special 
treatment necessary? I presume they could 
be grown on in large pots in a cool-house. 
Any information will be acceptable. 


E. BuTLer. 


~ 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments have been re- 
cently made:— 


Mr.” A. Hutt, gardener to J. M. Gorman, — 
House, Singleton, near 


Esq., Drove 
Chichester. 


Mr. W. Frercuer, gardener to Captain Locn, 


Bevere Manor, Worcester. ses 
Mr. E. A. Buttock, gardener to ALFRED 
HeatH, Esq., Leasowes, Moseley, Bir- 
mingham., s 
Mr.) -C.. A. ‘Tuomas, 
W. H.. Wynne 
Tydweiliog, Carm. 
Mr. W. . WALKER, 
GascoIGNngE, South Crown House, Devizes. 


gardener to Captain 


Mr. A. Smpson, gardener to W. CRAWFORD, 


Esq., Mountview, Duns, Berwickshire. - 
Mr. F. T. Litrtecor, gardener to Captain 
G. R. C. Wynpnam, Clouds, Salisbury. - 
Mr. G. R. ReyNotps, gardener to Major 
Cuap Woopwarb, Arley Castle, Bewdlev. 
Mr. T. A. Leper, gardener to Mrs. G. S. 
Guy, Rose Bank, Great Malvern, 
Mr. Tuomas Lockig, gardener to Captain 
SWINTON, Swinton House, Duns, Berwick- 
shire. eee 
Mr. J. L. EversFietp, gardener to Major 


H. W.- Bvppicom,  Penbedw 
Nannarch, Mold, Flints. - 


Mr. A. Rawson, formerly at Western Lodge, 


Durham, now gardener to Mrs. T. Jones, ~ 


Copeswood, Eaglescliffe. 


Mr. S. R. Gammon, formerly gardener to | 
Ven House, ~ 


Captain Stewart SAvILie, 
Milbourne Port, Durham, now gardener to 
W.. H. -Bisuop,.\Esq.,\ Farley 
Reading. 


Fincn, _ Cefnamwlch, 


gardener to -Captain— 
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Chelsea Seeds 


SEED CATALOGUE 
1925 


free on application 


~~ 


for 


also 


NOVELTY & GLADIOLI LIST 


“NEW ANTIRRHINUM,. 
Queen Mary, shell pink, 
per packet, 1/- : 
: NEW RED SALPIGLOSSIS, | 
: per packet, 6d. 


ALFRED DAWKINS 


17 years Manager Seed & Bulb Dept 
Messys. James Veitch & Sons, Ltd. 


408, King’s Road, CHELSEA, S.W. 10 


ENGLISH SEED ONLY 


-ROBER 
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NOVELTIES 
FOR 1925 


And a List of our Fine 
New Varieties of Vege- 
tables recently introduced 


See Page ttt. of 
Our GARDEN SEED 
CATALOGUE for 1925 


OVER 30 GOLD MEDALS 


Awarded to Sutton’s Seeds during 1924 


SUTTON & SONS, $e Ring's 
READING 


All orders sent by return post. 


T BOLTON & SON, 


Awarded 167 Gold Medals. 


GOLD MEDAL GROUP. 
June hth, 1924, at Royal Horticultural Hall. 


garden decoration. 


No waiting. 


SWEET PEA 
SPECIALISTS, 


BOLTONS’ The bare House for SWEET PEAS 


GROWN ON OUR FARMS 


Our Stocks are without doubt the finest in the world, due to the fact that we are the ONLY FIRM 
who specialise and devote all our time to raising and improving stocks of SWEET PEAS 


SEND FOR OUR NOVELTIES FOR 1925 


The following are recommended with every 


confidence. All are quite distinct and extra 
vigorous growers. 


ANGELE 
Award of Merit, York. 
The most striking and fascinating feature of the flower is 
its colour, easy indeed to appreciate, but difficult to 
describe. The wings strike a new tone in blue-mauve. 
The standards scintillate with a unique suffusion of pink- 
mauve, rendered more striking by basal flush of the 
wing colour, 


10 SEEDS _ 


EMPIRE 


A large bright rose-pink ; makes a telling bunch for 
exhibition. 
Per Packet — 10 SEEDS — 


MAMMOTH 


Award of Merit N.S.P.S.; Award of Merit, York; 
Award of Merit, Manchester. } ‘ 
A bright fiery orange-scarlet ; a great advance in this 


Per Packet = 1/~ 


1/- 


colour, 
Per Packet — 10 SEEDS — 1/~ 
Award of Merit, Manchester. 
A clear pink of uniform colouring. 
Per Packet _ 10 SEEDS — 1/- 


WEMBLEY 


First-class Certificate N.S.P.S,, and Gold Medal for Best Novelty of the Year. 
Undoubtedly the largest and ‘best pure lavender Sweet Pea ever introduced. 


Award of Merit, York. 
Equally good for exhibition or 
Per Packet — 10 SEEDS — 1/- 


Mustrated Catalogue Post Free on application. 


Birdbrook, jNr. Halstead, Essex 
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Royal Horticultural Society's Show, January 13th 


in cold frames, were in evidence at the 

first fortnightly meeting of the year of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, held on 
January 13th. 


E ARLY spring flowers, mainly brought on | 


There were Primulas and Crocuses from 
the Alps, Iris reticulata in pans, the well- 
known I. stylosa (unguicularis), Hellebores, 
Snowdrops, hardy. Cyclamens, Daphnes, 
Hamamelis, and Cydonia Maulei all in full 
flower. 


Three Crocuses shown by Mr. E. A. 
Bowles, Myddelton House, Waltham Cross, 
were of exceptional interest, viz., C. 
chrysanthus Snow Bunting, which gained a 
First-class Certificate, with~chubby-looking 
creamy-white flowers and deep go’ Jden-brown 
centres; the outer petals are - beautifully 
veined ; C. Adami, a mysterious species with 
almost blue flowers, certainly the bluest 
Crocus in cultivation, and a very pretty 
diminutive hybrid with small lavender flowers 
feathered purple on the outside. 


Rhododendron leaves exhibiting great 
diversity and beauty were shown by Miss 
Betty and Master Charles McLaren, ages 13 
and 11, respectively, from species obtained in 
their father’s well-known garden at Bodnant, 
N. Wales. This was a most interesting 
study ; the leaves varied in size from the huge 
sino-grande, the Rhododendron with the 
largest known leaves, down to the tiny alpine 
species. The copper-coloured undersides to 
the leaves of R. fulvum were much admired, 
also the handsome foliage of R. Falconeri 
and arboreum in many fomnms. 


Greenhouse Flowers 

Great interest was displayed in a_ blue- 
flowered Labiate from Uganda, named 
Pycnostachys Dawei, which gained an Award 
iof Merit. The flowers are of a clear cobalt 
blue. This plant is reminiscent of the blue- 
flowered Coleus. thyrsoideus. The flowers 
stood the recent fog with impunity, whereas 
the Coleus dropped all its flowers in the fog. 


This Pycnostachys was shown by Messrs. 
L. R. Russell, Richmond. The plants raised 
from cuttings were about 2 feet high crowned 
with globes of blue flowers. This plant is 
also readily raised from seed, and, consider- 
ing that it was about 17 years ago when Mr. 
Dawes, an old Kewite, first sent seeds home, 
it is surprising that this excellent blue winter- 
flowering greenhouse subject is not better 
known ‘in this country. In association with 
the scarlet bracts of Poinsettia it makes a 
brilliant ‘colour contrast. 

The ‘beautiful Iris. tingitana, native of 
‘langiers, was admirably shown by Messrs. 
James Carter and Co., Raynes Park, S.W. 

‘A gold medal was awarded to Mr. G. F. 
Moore, Burton-on-the-Water, for a wonderful 
group of Cypripediums. Carnations from 
various sources were again beautifully dis- 
played and were handsome features of this 
January exhibition. .Mr. J. W. Forsyth, of 
Putteridge, Luton, had a grand group of 
Caledonian Cyclamens. We were favourably 
impressed by a new Freesia ‘White Pearl, pre- 
sumably a form of Excelsior, with large pure 
white flowers and sweetly scented. This 
acquisition was shown by W. J. B. van de 
Weyer, Clyffe House, Dorchester (gardener, 
Mr. A. George). 


An Award of Merit was gained by Mr. 
P, W. Carver, of West Hoathly, for the 
Courtlands variety of one malacoides. 

Mr. Elisha Hicks had. welcome sand 
charming group of forced Rice, including 
America, Princess Mary (the single crimson), 
Mme. Edouard Herriot, and the Polyantha 
Rose Coral Cluster. By the way, America is 


apparently much better for forcing than for 
growing in the open. 


January Vegetables and Fruit 

For the time of year the gold medal collec- 
tion of vegetables shown by Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, was truly remarkable. 
Onions were shown in perfect condition, the 
varieties being Brown Globe, Selected Ailsa 
Craig, and Selected No. 17; the last is a very 
promising new variety raised at Reading and 
so far unnamed. The collection included 
Brussels Sprouts of a very high standard, all 
firm and of even size. The varieties were 
Matchless, Masterpiece, Dwarf Gem, 
Exhibition. 

The new Leek Acquisition, raised at Read- 
ing, as shown, is an improvement on present- 
day varieties. Carrots also were very fine, 
especially Veitch’s Matchless and Scarlet 
Early Gem. z 

A very extensive collection of Citrus fruits 
numbering 50 dishes (Oranges and Lemons) 
were sent by Mr. Cecil Hanbury, M-P., from 
the famous gardens of La Mortola, Venti- 
miglia, Italy. Some of the fruits were as 
large as footballs, others were about the size 
of Walnuts. The collection included Citrus 
myrtifolia, with clusters of small fruits, many 
forms of C. medica, and C. aurantiaca San 
Micheli di Teneriffe, said to be the finest- 
flavoured of all Oranges. 

Dessert Apples were particularly well re- 
presented ‘in the collection of fruits in season 
shown by Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone, the pick of the varieties being 
Ribston Pippin, Wagener, Wm. Crump, 
Claygate Pearmain, Christmas Pearmain, 
and Cox’s Orange Pippin, pot-grown. 


The Sale of Seed Potatoes 


A firm of Scottish seed Potato merchants 
was recently convicted of an offence under 
the Seeds Act, 1920, in respect of the sale of 


a consignment of 2 tons of Sharpe’s Express - 
_ seed Potatoes with an incorrect description of 


the variety. 


The Seeds Act, 1920, and the Seeds Regula- 
tions, 1922, require, in the case of a sale of 
seed Potatoes, that the seller shall” make a 
statement in writing to the purchaser at, or 
before, the time of sale or delivery, contain- 
ing particulars as to the class, variety, size, 
and dressing of the Potatoes. The name of 
the variety in this connection is not taken to 
be incorrectly stated if it is true in respect of 
97 per cent. of the total quantity sold. In the 
case in question the seed Potatoes were esti- 
mated to have contained approximately 30 
per cent. of “ rogues.’’ The defendants 
pleaded guilty and a fine of £5 was imposed. 

A pamphlet (Form No. A. 64/H.D.) con- 
taining a summary of the Wart Disease of 
Potatoes Order, 1923, and of the Seeds Act, 
1920, and the Seeds Regulations, 1922, so far 
as they affect the sale of seed Potatoes, may 
be obtained free of charge on application to 
the Secretary, Ministry “of Agriculture’ and 
Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W.-1. 


‘SHORT REPLIES 


A. A. M:—-If your Auriculas are what is 
known as Alpine, quite distinct from the 
florist varieties, they will take no harm if left 
in the open, as they are quite hardy. It is 
only natural for them to lose some of their 
leaves. 


C. White.—(Q) Any. nurseryman who 
grows stove and greenhouse plants can sup- 
ply Achimenes corms. 


NE 


and ° 


Miles ae S. W. Swan. 


Nails. 
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LATE REPLIES 


Poor lawns 2 


(B. Kenion).—The same treatment will 
answer for the lawn in which the Moss is. 
You ought to add some rotten manure to the 
top-dressing. Put the top-dressing on now 
and let it lie all the winter, when it can be 
easily broken down in spring and Grass seed 
sown. Yes, the Moss is the result of bad_ 
drainage or poverty of soil. Silver sand is 
the best for rooting cuttings in. Lawn sand 
is very good, as it encourages the growth of | 
Grass, thus smothering any weeds that may 
be present. 


Grubs in Carrots 


(E. ‘Watt).—Your ‘Carrots have heed at 
tacked by the grubs of the Carrot-fly 
(Psila rose), a small black fly about 3+ inch 
long and measuring about $ inch across the 
wings. It appears in the spring and-lays its 
eggs lin the Carrots just below the surface of 
the ground. There are two. or three broods 
of this insect during the summer. If the 
flies are noticed on or about the Carrots the 
latter should be sprayed with paraffin emul- 
sion, or sand, wood-ashes, fine cinder-ash, or 
sawdust should be soaked in paraffin oil and 
strewed between the drills with a view to 
keeping the flies away. Everything possible 
should be done to prevent the soil round the 
roots being disturbed, so that the less Carrots 
have to be thinned the better. The presence 
of the grubs is usually shown by the foliage 
changing colour prematurely. When this is 
noticed the roots should ‘be examined, and 
those found attacked should ‘be carefully re- 
moved so as not to break them or leave any 
of the grubs in the soil. Sr Be | 


Caustic alkalt solution 


(J. H. W. Thomas).—There is no better 
dressing than caustic alkali solution. If you 
wish to make only a small quantity dissolve | 

lb. of caustic soda in a gallon of water, 
ae add 3 lb. of commercial potash (pearl- 
ash), stir well, then mix both, adding enough 
water to make 5 gallons of solution, Apply; 
to the large stems with a ‘brush and to the 
smaller branches in the form of a spray with 
a syringe or engine. You must- be careful 
that the solution does not touch the bare 
hands or your clothes. This remedy must 
only be used when the trees are — 
dormant. : = 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


MM, N.— Salvia rutilans:< ; 
R. F., Lewes.—Bilbergia nutans, native of 
Brazil. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals | 


The Cabinet Maker.—Practical Furniture 
Draughtsmanship; Half Tone Illustrations 
for Catalogues; Thomas Chippendale; A R ; 
view of Oliver Brackett’s ‘New Book ; More 
Annual Timber Reports. 


The Chennrical Age. —'“Some New WiSes fe) 
Silicate of Soda,’ by Rex Furness; Recent 
Developments in the Stream Line Filter; T 
China ‘Clay Trade Review. < 


The Electrician.—Physical Society Exhibi 
tion; ‘* The Transmission Unit,’ by R. V. L. 
Hartley ; ‘* Insulation Testing,” by R. Ee 


ETS 


The Fruit Grower.—Glasshouse Fuel 
Economies; Onion Seed Sowing Trials; 
Western Commercial Spring Show Schedul 

The Gas World.—Low-temperature Car 
bonisation of Welsh Coal; Some Invention 
Relating to Gas; Selling Gas. ; 

The Hardware Trade Journal.—A Vout S 
Hardware Exports; The Hardware Retailer 
and the Wireless Counter ; Short Weight in 
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No. 2394—Vou. XLVIL. 


Founded by 


JANUARY 24, 1925 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden” 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 
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Beet, Cheltenham Cypripediums, culti- 
meGreet TOD. > eke 60 WALLOW OF 2 36 See ace 
EP OCrtS:..- -.o ss OF CYPRIPEDIUMS, 
Books: ‘“‘The Horti- TWO BEAUTIFUL —55 
cultural Exhibitor’? 62 Draining a_ tennis 
Chincherinchees 63 UBOTIT A gs 2 ee 64: 
Chineherinchees from Fruit tree borders, 
= South Africa i. 2... .52 top-dressing ... ... 59 


— Rules for 


HE, Royal Horticultural Society has, 

‘after the lapse of a few vears, just issued 

a new edition of ‘‘ Rules for Judging,’ 
for 1925, with a preface by Mr. W. R. Dykes. 
It contains not only such rules, but the most 
useful suggestions for those who draw up the 
schedules for horticultural shows, for the 
judges, exhibitors, and visitors. A most use- 
ful section is devoted to the points to be 
taken into account when judging flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables, such as quality, fresh- 
hess, elegance of habit, rarity, difficulty in 
cultivation, variety of form and colour in the 
Whole group, its general arrangement, and 
its neat and accurate naming. 

A long list of different kinds of flowers is 
given, where the characteristic desirable 
points and the defects of each is pointed out 
in detail. Exhibitors should take note of the 
names of Roses here given which are con- 
sidered to be synonyms, for if the same 
variety of Rose was shown under two or 
more different names. 
such would be treated 
as duplicate and the ex- 
hibit disqualified. 

_ The Council of the 
R.H.S. recognises that 
a line of separation be- 
Eween dessert and cook- 
ing fruits is an arbitrary 
me, but, nevertheless, 

nsiders that such a 
ine of division is need- 

i for exhibition pur- 
doses. 
mA list of all the best 
Apples is, therefore, 
given under the heading ~ 
Mf - ‘‘ Dessert,’’ — and 
inthe list under the 
leading of ‘* Cooking.” 
ears and Plums are 
freated in the same 
vay, so that no exhibi- 
or with such lists be- 
ore him need fall into 
he error of showing his 
ruit in the-wrong class. 
| One of the most valu- 
ble sections of the 


ook is, perhaps, that © 
‘voted to ‘* sugges- 
xe) to schedule- : 
lakers,’ where  ex- 


*“Rules for Judging and Sug- 
stions to Schedule Makers, 

and Exhibitors, 1925 
tion,” Issued by and obtain- 
om the Royal Horticultural 
y, Vincent Square, London, 
1, 2s. 6d., post free. ; 
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amples of the best methods of defining the 
various classes are to be found, and also 
examples of descriptions to be avoided. 


In Appendix C_ typical examples of 
ambiguous descriptions which have given 
trouble are printed and correct descriptions 
substituted. 


Take such a phrase, for instance, for a 
class, ‘“‘ Six varieties of Sweet Pea, own 
foliage.”’ Does this mean that each variety 
must be shown with its own particular 
foliage, or that all that is necessary is that 
Sweet Pea foliage should be used, and not 
Asparagus, for instance, or Gypsophila 
(which is, strictly speaking, a flowering 
spray)? It is quite easy to print a note to 
the effect that ‘‘ each variety must be shown 
with its own foliage,” or, if this is not re- 
quired, to print, ‘‘ Sweet Pea foliage’? in- 
stead of ‘* own foliage.” 


This is one out of many examples given, 


Tigridia conchiflora, a most beautiful yellow form with purple spotted cup 


No flower can surpass the Tigridia for gorgeous colouring. True, it is a flower of a day, but 
it crowds into that brief period a degree of exquisite beauty that is too intense to last. 


Bulbs should be planted in spring 


and it is well that Mr. W. R. Dykes should 
write in his preface, ‘‘ Too much stress can 
hardly be laid on the necessity of exercising 
very great care in the wording of schedules. 
Mere brevity is no advantage if clearness is 
sacrificed.” 

“Rules for Judging,’’ which has just been 
issued by the Society, is a work of the great- 
est value, and should be in the hands of all 
who organise or are in any way interested in 
horticultural shows. Lr We 
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Tigridias or Tiger Iris 


S Tigridas are such beautiful flowers, 

both in form and colour, it is rather 

surprising that they are not more gener- 
ally grown. Of course, the individual flowers 
are of short duration. They open and fade 
in one day, but each day 
fresh ones take their 
place, provided they are 
grown in the right soil 
and position. They 
seem to delight in rather 
sa sandy soil enriched 
with leaf-mould or well- 
rotted hotbed manure in 
a warm, sunny position. 


They are grown here 
with Montbretias in 
front of them. The 


latter thus make a pro- 
tection from any cutting 
winds. In a hot, dry 
summer it will be very 
beneficial to keep them 
‘well watered. 


It would be quite safe 
here to leave the bulbs 
in the ground during the 
winter if only the mice 
would leave them alone. 
It is rather curious how 
mice know where the 
bulbs are. »They will 
scratch and eat every 
bulb unless trapped or 
the bulbs taken up. 
Taking thé bulbs up is 
the safest plan,-especi- 
ally if one has a frost- 
proof shed in which to 
Store them, in the same 
way as Gladioli, or, 
better still, pack them in 
-dry sand until it is time 
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# 
for planting, which would be from the end of 
March to the beginning of May. The flower- 
ing period should extend from July until 
October. They are easily increased by 
separating the small bulbs from the large 
ones when taken up and growing them on in 
a nursery bed for a season. Pl? 
Westbrook Gardens, Godalming. 


Hardy Cyclamens 


Cyclamen Coum is now in bloom, together 
with its hybrid, C. Atkinsi. The former is un- 
mistakable as its foliage is of a dark green 
without any markings whatever. Its vivid 
crimson flowers make a bright patch of 
colour and are much smaller than in¥C. nea- 
politanum. C. Atkinsi is, I think, a hybrid 
(C. Coum x C. ibericum), and has foliage 
similar in shape to that of C. Coum with a 
certain amount of marbling on the surface. 
The flowers are similar in size and form and 
vary from blush through rose to almost as 
deep a colour as in C. Coum. | These are 
growing in a shady spot at the foot of Oak 
trees and give a welcome bit of colour in these 
days. They continue in bloom for some 
weeks. I see a lot of seedlings, self-sown, 
coming up among the plants. Seed should 
be gathered when ripe in July and should be 


sown at once. Seedlings flower in three 

years. Sometimes a few flower in two 

years. Cox & 
Hants. 


Viburnum nervosum 


Any plant which flowers in the early days 
of the year is a most welcome addition to a 
garden. Viburnum nervosum, still rare, is a 
desirable acquisition. It flowers in  con- 
gested racemose-like groups on short twigs 
of last year’s growth. ~The flowers are 
numerous, narrow tubular, about 2 inch long, 
rose-pink in the bud, changing to a paler 
pink when open. Borne as they are on the 
naked twigs, dark brown in colour, the effect 
is charming. It flowers early in January 
and well into February. The shrub~- at 
Glasnevin is about 5 feet thigh, rigid, and 
upright in growth; it branches sparingly. It 
was raised from seed sent from Bhutan. 

W. P. Moore. 

Rathfarnham, Co. Dublin. 


The Garden Club 


There was a large attendance at the Gar- 
den Club, 9, Chesterfield Gardens, W. 1, on 
the afternoon of January 13th, when Mr. 
Herbert Cowley (Editor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED) gave a lecture entitled ‘‘ A Vagabond 
in Bulgaria.’”? The lecture was illustrated 
by a fine series of lantern slides depicting the 
wonderful flora of the Rhodope Mountains. 
There were also many pictures of Bulgarian 
peasants and scenes in remote villages. One 
of the industries of that country is the grow- 
ing of Roses for the making of attar of 
Roses, and the views of the peasant Rose 
pickers at work in fields and distilleries were 
particularly appreciated. At the garden 
dinner, held in the evening of the same day, 
Mr. Ernest Law gave a most interesting talk 
on the flowers of Shakespeare. Mr. Avary 
Tipping will be the club guest at the garden 
dinner on January 27th. 


The Iris Society 


In May, 1922, a small gathering of Iris 
enthusiast’ met together in London to wel- 
come Mr. J. C. Wister (President of ‘the 
American Iris Societv), Mons. S. Mottet, and 
other Continental visitors, At this meeting 
the idea of a British Iris Society was pro- 
posed by Mr. R. W. Wallace, and on October 
4th ‘‘ The Iris Society’? came into being. 
During 1924 the Society has increased, and 
the first Bulletin is now to hand. This deals 
chiefly with the cultivation of Bearded Iris 
in different parts of the country, and we note 
articles by some of the leading experts as Sir 
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Arthur Hort, W. R. Dykes, and G. Yeld, 
and:G.‘P.- Baker The-Hon.'Sec:} Mr. G,.N. 
Bunyard, 25, Bower Mount Road, Maid- 
stone, has a few spare copies of this 
Bulletin, which he will be pleased to send to 
our readers, gratis, and application should be 
made direct to him. We hear that Bulletin 
No. 2 is shortly to be issued, and contains 
articles of special interest by American and 
Continental experts. We are glad to note 
that this Society has realised the urgent 
necessity of dealing with the classification 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The Garden of Eden 


I have in my possession a very old and 
interesting little book called ‘‘ The Garden 
of Eden, or the Secret Ordering of Trees 
and Plants,” the author of which is that 
learned and great observer, Sir Hugh Plat, 
Knight. It contains about 200 experiments 
conducted by the author, who says, ‘‘ Not 
written at adventure or by an imaginary 
conceit in a scholar’s private study, but 


wrung out of the earth by the painfull hand 


of experience.’ The following are a few of 
the experiments he deals with :—Apples and 
Pears without cores, Plums without stones, 


Cherries in clusters, Apples. kept without. 


wrinkles 12 months, cut flowers kept for a 
period of two months and longer, single 
flowers made double, scent and colour of 
flowers altered, Roses to bear twice in one 
vear. He-also alludes at length to ‘‘ A philo- 
sophicalk garden, with a touch at the vege- 
table work in physick, whose principall fire 
is the stomach of the ostrich.’’ If this is of 
interest to anyone I shall be pleased to write 
more fully. Joun OweEN.: 
1, Tame Street, Hill Top, 
West Bromwich, Staffs. 


Gumming and silver-leaf disease 


A few days ago I had an opportunity of 
glancing through a pamphlet on ‘“ The 
Silver-leaf Diseases of Fruit Trees and Their 
Cure,’’ by Prof. Z. I. Solomides, and .I was 
at once struck by a certain similarity between 
the view expressed here with that put for- 
ward by Mr. C. A. Jardine on the connection 
between gumming and silver-leaf.. Mr, Jar- 
dine stated that “‘...in any case gumming 
is serious, because should the fungus Stereum 
purpureum attack a gumming tree it develops 
true silver-leaf disease.’’? Prof. Solomides in 
his pamphlet writes :—‘‘ After four years of 
exhaustive research work and study upon this 
subject I have become fully convinced that 
the fungus Stereum has absolutely nothing 
whatever to do with the silver-leaf diseases.”’ 
Later on he says that ‘‘ The conclusion which 
I have formed .... in regard to what has 
hitherto been called ‘ silver-leaf disease’ is 
that the ‘ silvering ’ of the leaves is a symp- 
tom only of the latest stage of the Exoascus 
fungus (leaf curl), combined with the very 
advanced action or second stage of the gume 
bacteria . . .’’? Obviously Prof. Solomides is 
going just one better than Mr. Jardine, since 
although he does not agree that the disease is 
caused by Stereum, he also considers that 
gumming is always present. It would be 
interesting to know whether Mr. Jardine had 
seen this pamphlet and taken his views from 
there, or whether they were based on personal 
observation. As against these two opinions 
we have been given Mr. Brooks’ view in your 
issue of January 17th. Perhaps two sentences 
from this may be quoted :—(1) ‘‘ Throughout 
my work on silver-leaf disease I have never 
seen any evidence that a tree which is gum- 
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and nomenclature of Irises in commerce, and 


the first step has been taken towards this 
somewhat difficult task by co-operation with 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, who have arranged for bris trials to_ 
be carried out at Wisley. A Joint Committee 
of the two Societies has been set up, and it is 
hoped that all the leading varieties will be 
planted at Wisley by the end of next March. 
All interested in Irises would do well to get — 
into touch with this useful Society. The 
annual subscription is 10s. 6d. . 
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ming is more liable to attack by Stereum ‘pur- 
pureum than is a normal tree of the same 
variety.’’ (2) ‘* Unfortunately, there is only 
too much evidence that Stereum purpureum™ 
will kill trees outright; sometimes the exuda- 
tion of gum occurs during the death pangs, 
sometimes it does not.” 

Only one of these conflicting statements 
can be right, and either Stereum purpureum 
is responsible for silver-leaf or it is not, and 
if responsible it will either killa tree alone 
or it will not. J don’t think fruit growers’ 
wiil have much difficulty in deciding which is 
the more likely theory. For one thing, Mr. 
F. T. Brooks has been studying this question 
for more than four years, and for another, 
any theory which he has brought forward has 
been supported by definite evidence and only 
made public after thorough trial. Mr. Jar- 
dine does not say why he arrived at his con- 
clusion, and in the pamphlet published by 
Prof. Solomides we are not informred upon 
what evidence he has based his opinion, 
neither are we told of any trials which have 
taken place to confirm his theory or to prove 
the effectiveness of the product which he is 
advertising as a cure for silver-leaf disease. 
If any trials have taken place it would be in- 
tensely interesting to know what the results 
were. Pir-Pin.@ 


Editors of to-day are unlike the arm- 
chair experts of the past. They study all 
the shows, visit nurseries, research and ex- 
perimental stations, and even private gardens 
in order to be quite up to date. One 1] 
know entered a famous nursery, and, having 
worked hard there for over two - years, 
came back with a long lead over his con. 
fréeres.. Nevertheless, editors have to econ 
mise space and cut out anything that they 
think too long, for printing costs very mucl 
more now than formerly. Hence it come! 
about that the Editor cut out the following 
from my letter of January 3rd :— ® 

“It is on account of the minuteness o 


i 
these two bacteria that the usual laborator| 
methods of staining have not revealed thei| 
presence. They must be seen alive under th 
microscope, an oil immersion 1-12th ince 
lens to view them. In each case it woul 
cost £700 to follow their life histories, an 
thus it is that no private investigator cares t 
shoulder the cost. The research stations ar 
quite at sea with their staining method; 
though this way may ‘be valuable at certai 
stages of investigation.” ae 

It was Professor Solomides, trained und 
Professor Lefroy, who first identified tt 
gum bacteria. In the issue of GARDENIN 
ILLUSTRATED, December 15th, 1923, ‘‘Morula 
gives the true cause of silver-leaf disease, bi 
by mistake calls the gum bacteria gu 
fungus. I have the advantage over ‘‘ P 
Pin,” Mr. “Fy TT. Brodks!? sand) >** Eas 
Anglian’’ in that I have seen the gu 
bacteria alive under the microscope. T 
fact that gumming was not noticed whi 
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disease. 
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examining a tree attacked by silver-leaf 
disease is no proof that gumming or gum 
bacteria was not present previously. Quite 
a year ago two noted investigators stated that 
gumming was always present with silver-leaf 
Meanwhile, Professor Solomides’ 
cure for gumming, viz., sulphate of iron, I 
have tested and proved efficacious several 
times. It is curious that I should have been 
attacked while ‘‘ Morula,’’?’ who made a mist 
take, should be let off unscathed. In- 
cidentally, the word Morula is the svmbol of 
germination and fertility in the science of 
ontogeny, so, perhaps, that accounts for it. 
C. A. JARDINE. 


Peonia Emodi 


OW that Pazonies seem to be claiming 

more *attention the species illustrated 

should not be overlooked. It is a very 
fine thing. Coming from the Himajtayas, 
and starting into growth very early, it is a 
good plan to give the protection of a hand- 
glass in early spring. Like most of the 
family it revels in very rich and fairly heavy 
soil, and when established will grow to a 
height of nearly 4 feet. The flowers—three 
or four on each head—are pure white with a 
lovely cluster of golden stamens in the centre. 
The whole habit of the plant is very decora- 
tive, and it should not be in too crowded-a 
position, space being allowed for its grace 
and beauty to be well seen. According to the 
“Index Kewensis’’ the correct name is P. ano- 
mala, but I think it is more generally known 
as Emodi, from the motntain of that name. 
Another fine species is Delavayi, with very 
handsome dark purple-brown flowers, with 
more of the hab‘t of the Tree Pecn‘es. There 
seem to be two forms of this, cone with much 
more finely-cut leaves than the other. I 
should be very grateful for any information 
on this point. C. PREnNtTIS. 

Posiers, Borden, near Sittingbourne. 


Renovating Vines 


On page 13-Mr. Blair tells us how he. 


renovated a neglected vinerv. I would be 
thankful if he would teil me which is the least 
expensive, to plant a new vinery or to do as 
he has told us. I think it would have been 
far more profitable to have planted a new 
vinery which would be less expensive, also 
up-to-date. The best thing to do with worn- 
out, fruitless canes would be to make wood- 
ashes of them and replant with a good, 
healthy stock. EW: 


- Phygelius capensis: a warning 


The object of this note is not to detract 
from the well-earned esteem in which the 
Cape Figwort is held, but simply to record 
an experience I have had in connection with 
it in the hope that others may be spared a 
serious annoyance. 
~ For about three years I had it planted on 
the wide flat top of a jong bank which runs 
along under a high wall. ‘he front of the 
bank slopes and forms a rockery, having soil 
especially suited for that purpose. ‘The first 
year after planting, the Kigwort formed a 
mice clump, and when in flower was much 
admired. I had read that plants with pendu- 
lous blossoms reveal their beauty to greater 
advantage when placed well above the 
ground-levei, and I patted myself on the back 
for having so placed this one. The second 
year the clump was naturally much larger, 
anda second one formed about 18 inches 
away from the parent plant and nearer to the 


. face of the rockery, but as the’ newcomer 


stood well back from the front of the slope 1 
Suspected no evil and left it there. he third 
year I was away from home for a consider- 
able time, and when I returned in the autumn 
an appalling state of things confronted me. 
I can best describe the situation by saying 
that the plant in question must have simply 
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dived down into the bank and come up in a 
multiplied existence in quite a number of the 
pockets of the rockery, right away down to 
the very bottom of the slope, which is by no 
means a short one. Little clumps of the 
Figwort had formed by preference right in 
the centres of the rock plants, and examina- 
tion proved that the roots of the intruder 
were deeply set, and not merely lving near 
the surface. I had to face the inevitable, 
which was to remove all the plants and stones 
in the large space concerned, and dig into 
the face of the bank. I filled a fairly large 
washing-bath with the -countless roots I 
found, each of which was about as thick as 
a finger, and which every here and there had 
branched out to six or seven points for further 
development next vear. There will be no 
next vear for it now, and I only hope no 
piece of root escaped my close attention. 
Phygelius capensis is certainly a_ beautiful 
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must be no Ivv. Mine are where nothing 
but Rambler Roses on low stumps make the 
place gay in summer, and they in no way 


interfere with the ever-increasing Winter 
Aconite. ‘* BOSMERE.”’ 
Suffolk. 


—— | regret I cannot enlighten vour corre- 
spondent, W. P. Pechev, -respecting the 
capriciousness of the Winter Aconite. We 
find the same thing with many flowers, the 
Snowdrop among the number, but, so far I 
have been fortunate enough always to suc- 
ceed with the Eranthis in the several gardens 
I have owned from time to time. But I have 
known of failures for which I could not ac- 
count.= The soil and situation recommended 
in my brief article have generally.been found 
satisfactory, and Mr. Pechev’s experience is 
what we find with many things. Witness, 
for example, Tropzeolum speciosum, the sub- 
ject of recent correspondence. I knew of a 


Pesonia Emodi in a garden near Sittingbourne, Kent 


plant, the praises of which have been sung 
(deservedly, I think) in GarpENiNG ILLUs- 
TRATED Over and over again, and even at a 
comparatively recent date, ‘but I warn its 
admirers not to place it where it can catch so 
much as a glimpse ofa rockery. I have been 
saved from so many mistakes through read- 
ing the experiences of vour readers that grati- 
tude prompts me to make a humble return 
in sounding this note of warning. 
Hartley, Plymouth. L. O’LouGHLIN. 


Winter Aconite 


In reply to W. P. Pechey’s request, issue 
January 17th, p. 35, that readers will throw 
light on the problem of growing Winter 
Aconites successfully, I suggest that the great 
secret is that they shall be grown where there 
is no likelihood of their ever being disturbed 
either by rake or broom. I have for years 
had about 30 yards by 10 yards one sheet of 
blazing vellow every January and February. 
They are under trees in light soil; there 


literally covered with this grand 
climber. The occupant removed and ‘took 
every discoverable root with him. The new 
occupier planted T. speciosum in the same 
places and it~has consistently refused to 
grow, while but a short distance away, in 
exactly the same soil, so far as can be dis- 
covered, it is a real ‘‘ weed,” although a 
lovely one. S. ARNOTT. 


house 


Rhododendron arboreum octobrense 


In continuation of the note on R. Noble- 
anum on p. 21 of issue dated January roth, 
those interested in Rhododendrons may like 
to hear of a hybrid plant in these gardens, 
whose flowering season commences in 
October. The bush is now some 12 feet high 
and 25 feet through, but a well-known expert 
has given it as his opinion that the plant 
originated as a natural seedling from R. 
arboreum x R. Nobleanum, magnificent 
specimens of which two plants grow in 
juxtaposition close by. We have been cut- 
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ting blooms from this hybrid Rhododendron 
for house decoration regularly since October, 
but fresh buds open, and the flowers at the 
moment (January 16th) are more numerous 
than ever. I send herewith three specimens 
cut at random for your inspection and possi- 
ble identification. Meanwhile, we 
christened the plant R. arboreum octobrense, 
and by that name it is now known here. 
The flowers may not be quite so showy-as 
those of some of the choicer kinds, but the 
plant has the undoubted merit of being one 
of the earliest of all the early Rhododendrons 
I know. E. A. SAUNDERS. 

Carclew, Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall. 

[The flowers, which are pale pink spotted 
maroon, are unquestionably those of an 
early-flowering Rhododendron  arboreum 
seedling, but quite distinct in colour from 
the bright and showy rich rose flowers of 
R. Nobleanum, a hybrid raised by crossing 
R. caucasicum with R. arboreum.—Eb. ] 


Chincherinchees from South Africa 


I have just read, with much interest, the 
note by ‘A. J. H.,” on page 35 of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED, dated January 17th. Some 
years ago a lady in South Africa kindly sent 
me several bulbs of this plant, and later a 
packet of seed. All grew quite satisfactorily, 
but up ‘to the present none have bloomed. I 
wonder whether any reader of this journal 
could give me a few hints on how to treat 
this plant so as to induce it to flower. By 
the way, my lady correspondent informed me 
that the name is pronounced Chink-a-ree- 
cheese. eer 5% 


Linlithgow. 


Cotoneaster frigida 

With reference to ‘* W. McG.’s’’ experi- 
ence with Cotoneaster frigida, issue January 
17th, page 35, there are two trees near here 
planted in ground which is practically on the 
level of the lake and in soil of a peaty nature, 
so that, ina wet season especially, these roots 
must always be in water. ~These trees bear 
very ‘heavily and are still a mass of orange- 
scarlet, the birds apparently having no desire 
to sample the fruit. L. Horson. 

Dunmail Cottage, Grasmere, 

Westmorland. 


Olearia Haasti 


The valuable and interesting ‘‘ Notes from 
a North-East Yorks Garden,’’ in GARDENING 
ILLusTRATED of January 1oth (p. 20), present 
many points inviting comparative experi- 
ences. They ate too numerous, however, to 
discuss in detail at present, but you will, per- 
haps, allow me to refer to the remarks of 
Mr. Lofthouse upon that well-known Olearia, 
O. Haasti. He says, ‘‘ Olearia Haasti will 
stand any winter and also any atmosphere, 
and is one of the most useful shrubs for town 
gardens.” Regarding its value for town gar- 
dens, Mr. Lofthouse’s statement may be sup- 
ported by the fact that it is a highly satis- 
factory shrub in Glasgow—a circumstance 
which speaks volumes for this valuable and 
pleasing shrub. It is also interesting to ob- 
serve that your correspondent finds O- Haasti 
able to ‘‘ stand any winter.’’ Some years 
ago, when examining a collection of hardv 
shrubs at a London exhibition in connection 
with the Royal Horticultural Society, in com- 
pany with Mr. James Whitton, V.M.H., that 
gentleman drew my attention to the fact that 
an exhibit which contained O. Haasti had 
been disqualified on account of its presence 
as it was alleged to be not hardy. Mr. 
Whitton disputed this from his experience in 
the north and I agreed with him, as it had 
been seen by me in numerous gardens and | 
had experience of its hardiness in my own. 
Since then I have seen it killed to the level 
of the ground in an almost arctic winter, but 


have _ 
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it sprung from the base the following sum- 
mer. I had never known it so badly cut be- 
fore, and it was a disappointment to see It, 
as it was growing on a dry bank, well 
drained, and not too much exposed. I sold 
the house to which the garden was attached 
and ‘have not wre-visited it since. . Like many 
other good plants which had to be left, I be- 
lieve this plant of O. Haasti is no longer 
there. It is only fair to O. Haasti to say 
that I had found tender shrubs more liable to 
injury in that garden than in former ones. I 
have no desire to traverse Mr. Lofthouse’s 
note, but with such a good shrub as this 
some remarks may be valuable. Many other 
points in his notes must be left for the pre- 
sent. S. ARNOTT. 


Overdressing Roses 


I am glad to notice, on page 6, January 
3rd. issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
‘““C. T. K.”? speaking out strongly on this 
silly and contemptible practice. As a judge 
at local shows I ‘have always, wherever possi- 
ble, passed over dressed Roses and awarded 
the prizes to those competitors who showed 
better taste. I wonder if the exhibitors who 
so glaringly attempt to improve on Nature 
imagine that judges are so blind as to fail to 
notice what has been done? While the Rose 
suffers considerably from this uncalled-for 
disfigurement, it is not the only flower that 
has its natural beauty destroyed by this so- 
called ‘‘ dressing.” Pansies and Violas are 
treated (and spoiled) by the same silly mani- 
pulation, and so, too, are Carnations, Chrys- 
anthemums, and many other flowers. It is 
high time some of the horticultural societies 
set their faces against this displeasing habit. 


CoB? 


Solomon’s Seal 


It is a pleasure to observe such an ap- 
preciative note on this lovely plant as that of 
‘A. G.” in your issue of January toth (p. 
The Solomon’s Seal is much too little 
grown by the ordinary amateur, and I trust 
what ‘* A. G.” has said about it will help to 
induce many more to grow it with success, 


25). 


either in the open or under glass for early 


bloom. I am penning this note to point out 
the desirability of refraining from planting it 
in places where rabbits are plentful and de- 
structive. I have had experience of planting 
it in wild gardens and have found that where 
rabbits had access to the place the Solomon’s 
Seal was cropped to the ground and never did 
any good. I am writing this with the re- 
servation that there may be some places 
where these creatures may leave it alone, as 
occasionally happens with plants they destroy 
in some places but not in others. 
S. ARNOTT. 


Rose Bourbon Queen 


Some years ago I secured severai Rose- 
trees which, if true to name, are known as 
‘‘Bourbon Queen.’’ I was induced to get them 
as the result of a remark made by Shirley 
Hibberd in his work, entitled ‘‘ The Rose 
Book.’’ I knew this book was somewhat 
ancient, but so, too, was the Rose in ques- 
tion, and I accepted Hibberd’s statement, 
which runs thus :—‘* Queen of the Bourbons 
is a remarkable Rose; as soon as you have 
seen one bloom you may know that it will 
not cease to produce a succession until the 
frost . . . and then it must.céase blooming.”’ 
In the catalogue of the firm which met my 
requirements the Rose was described as 
‘“constant,” and I regarded this as a con- 
firmation of the opinion quoted. The Rose- 
trees were duly planted in a line, and their 
growths (very vigorous, by the way) were 


‘fixed to a framework erected to train them 


to, but though they give a most abundant 
display of ‘bloom in the early summer, yet 
once that display is over, I never see a single 


grown, although very cheap. 


6 inches deep. 
creases fairly freely by offsets, and can also 
be grown from the little bulbils which are to 


done for over a quarter of a century, and, on 
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bloom on anv of the plants during the re-— 
mainder of the year. 
grateful to know is, whether Hibberd’s state-_ 
ment is incorrect, or whether the Rose-trees 
are false to name, 


What I should be © 


L. O’LoucHLIN. 
St. Joseph’s Villa, Hartley, Plymouth. 4 
[We do not know this Rose, but, ‘judging — 


from the remarks of that great Rose en- 
thusiast, the late Rev. Dean Hole, in ee 
‘¢ Book about Roses,’’ page 233, it must at — 
one time have been held in high esteem, for 
he says ‘‘ Bourbon Queen dethroned, it is” 
true, by more potent rivals, but still asking” 
- our loval love for its sweet, abundant, fawn-— 
coloured flowers.” L. O'Loughlin does not 
give the colour of the Rose he refers to.— 
Epes ; 


The ofd double fees 2 


One of the very few double-flowered eal 
we possess is one which has been for a long” 


time in cultivation. ‘This is Lilium tigrinum ~ 


It is little 
I do not claim ™ 
for it any superiority over the other forms of 
the Tiger Lily, but it is so distinct, so easy to” 


fl.-pl., the double Tiger Lily. 


grow, and, withal, attractive enough when it 
flowers (in August), that one need not apolo-— 
~-gise for speaking about it now, when bulbs 
can still be obtained and planted. This old 


Lily may be grown in practically any soil. 
It grows to a height of about 4 feet in good 


compost, but in poorer ground will be 


dwarfer. It has stout stems bearing several 
reflexed double flowers of orange-red deep!v 
spotted. Bulbs should ‘be planted about. 


It is perfectly hardy and in- 


be found in the axils of the leaves. These 
sometimes root when they fall to the ground 
or when the stems bearing them fall down 
from their annual decay, but they can be 
taken off and grown on in a reserve plot. 
; SoA, 
New Chrysanthemums = 
Although I do not, now,» suffer from at- 
tacks, annually, of ‘* Chrysanthemum. 
fever,’’ yet I retain sufficient interest in the 
family to girow a considerable number oy 
‘“big blooms,’ and, when possible, to obtai 
a few novelties year by year. This I have 


looking back, I can safely say that I have 
invariably had better blooms of these ought 


ties in the year in which they were bought 


than in any ‘succeeding year. This, C 
imagine, is due to one of two reasons. The 
first is that because they are novelties they 
receive more attention than the general bull 
of plants. The second reason is that the cut- 
tings have been struck at a later date than 
those already in the collection. If the lattes 
reason be the correct one it is a decided argu- 
ment in favour of late cuttings. Those whc 
buy novelties know very well that ou 
nurserymen do not send out new and valuable 
varieties early in the winter or spring. There 
is much to be said in favour of their mode of 
propagating, and many of us might very pro- 
fitably imitate it. We are, as a body, in too 
great a hurry to secure our cuttings, yet it i 
difficult to avoid the practice. In a private 
garden, where a large number of Chrys. 
anthemums is grown, there is very commonly 
a shortage of large pots at 'the beginning o 
the vear, and in order to prevent this short 
age we strike our cuttings early in order to.bi 
able to throw away the old plants and set th 
pots at liberty. New varieties, in the hands 
of the raiser or of the nurseryman, are not 
unduly warmed up, the cuttings, being more 
naturally grown, are later, but they ar 
sturdier, they make strong and_ healthy 
plants, and, when sent out, they produce 
blooms of a superior description. Such, 
least, is the conclusion to which my exper 
ence and observation have led me. 


_ W. McG.™ 
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Gladiolus Reflections 


By J. L. 


OMEWHAT of a philosopher he must 


have been who said, ‘“‘ Things that are 


important are not very important, and 
things that are unimportant are not very un- 
important,”’ which gives comfort to him who 
writes about his own hobby and becomes 
vexed with the reflection that no one can 
possibly feel interested in his outpourings! 
for though it may be one of the unimportant 
functions of life to love and to create new 


_ flowers, also to write about them, one may 


take heart of girace in the lack of positive 
unimportance. Besides, the import of a 
thing, whatever it be, so quaintly flickers and 
quavers that it all in the end depends on 
‘propinquity and environment. To A_ the 
difference of half a cent in the American ex- 


change decides whether he eat his breakfast 


bon gré, mal gré, but B cares not a jot 
whether there be 4.50 or 4.80 dollars to a 
pound. And so in flowers, the shrub en- 
thusiast is elated if a white-berried form of a 
hitherto red-fruited bush is introduced, but he 
is not jogged when Gladiolus primulinus first 
flowers in England. Which reminds me I 
am supposed to be writing about the 
Gladiolus and not costermongers’ philosophy, 
so I had better make a start. 


I have just been spending a few days in 
the bulb shed putting things to rights there, 
and fingering, cleaning, and classifying bulbs 
give opportunity for the mind to indulge in 
reminiscence. I naturally went back to the 
interesting article by ‘‘ Smilax ’”’ in the issue 
for December 13th, and thought of all the 
varieties named therein, quite half of which I 
have never even seen, let alone grown. And 
sheré parenthetically let me say I have just 


visited the most complete, the neatest, and 


the most practical Gladiolus store it has been 
my good fortune to see, in the grounds of the 
“* Smilax ’’ garden. 
Some of the Australian varieties mentioned 
by ‘“‘ Smilax’ I have grown and greatly en- 


-joyed, Gertrude Errey being, as the writer 


says, the pick of the lot. It is not easy, 
however, to introduce Australian bulbs to this 


country in a commercial way, owing to the 


change of seasons. 


climatic conditions 


Two years ago I had a 
consignment from Messrs. Errey  Bros., 
which arrived in May. The bulbs’ were 
doubtless harvested in February or March, 
so thty did not have a very long rest period. 
They were planted at once, but evidently the 
bore a too faint —re- 
semblance to the summers they had left be- 
hind them to stimulate them to activity. Any- 
way, it was well into July before they poked 


their noses into English sunlight, and Sep- 


~ tember before any flowers appeared. 


Having 
undertaken the task of two growing seasons 


within 12 months the bulbs were partially 
exhausted, many of them at harvesting being 


- practically no bulblets. 


smaller than when planted, and there were 
Even this year, after 
a normal rest of winter duration, the plants 


_ did not give thorough satisfaction, and some 
_ of the most weakened bulbs rotted in the soil. 


Amongst those that did well in spite of 
exigencies and trouble were Gertrude Errey 


-and Ensign, both mentioned by ‘‘ Smilax.” 


‘Also in this list, but alas, recorded as a dis- 


appointment, is Poppy, an American variety 


from Decorah Gardens. It was a disap- 
-pointment here, too, last summer, but though 
1923 was not a first-rate season either, in that 
year it greatly took my fancy. The colour is 
flaming scarlet with a very pure white spot 
edged with violet-maroon. The contrast is 
very striking, and I still expect to see Poppy 


give a good account of itself in a reasonably 


good summer. The plant makes quite smail 
bulbs, so those who judge a Gladiolus by 
avoirdupois of the corm must pass it by. I 


f 


ay. 
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looked lin vain for mention of Fern Kyle in 
the article in question, the more disappointed 
was I, knowing that the writer grew it, but 
he tells me it did not come in its true charac- 
ter in 1924, so he left it out. This American 
novelty is priced at $10 a bulb, having been 
introduced at $25. The price is handsome 
and corpulent, but Fern Kyle is a glorious 
flower, and I reckon it one of the best ever 
sent out by Kunderd. It is one of his ruffled 
fraternity and the colour is a pearly-cream, 
petals thick and pastel-like, and the spike 
bold and erect. Another flower which was 
much admired here last summer was La 
Corounne. I fancy it is a Lemoinei, though 
it does not appear in the Nancy firm’s list. 
It came to me via the U.S.A. There are 
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Mr. Kemp kindly sent me a number of his 
seedlings under number to try out, and one or 
two of them proved very good, and I hope to 
take another opportunity of speaking about 
them later. 

Referring now to. the illustrations, 
Priscilla Alden is a reasonably-priced decora- 
tive variety which makes a splendid vase 
flower, and the colour is somewhat unusual. 
The two lower segments showing white in 
the plate are bright yellow, the darker petals 
being a shade of red approaching coral. 
There are not, however, a great many bulbs 
about. Mrs. Geo. Kellner, a new Medio 
hybrid of my own introduction, is a cross 
between Prince of Wales (Prim.—not the 
large-flowered Dutch variety) and Vanessa. 
This cross proved a happy match, for out of 
the same seed-pod came Helen of Troy, 
first shown at. Southport Féte and de- 
clared by more than one critic to be the most 


TWO NEW AND PROMISING GLADIOLI 


Priscilla Alden, coral-red and bright yellow 


many flowers out at a time on a good, 
straight spike, and the colour is a pretty 
shade of cream, deepening to yellow at the 
throat, with a prominent blotch of brilliant 
scarlet-crimson, a most effective combination. 

Mrs. F. C. Peters, introduced by Fischer 
(U.S.A.), is a novelty of considerable merit. 
It reminds one of Byron L. Smith after a 
fashion, though the lower petal blotch is 
quite different, crimson with a white edge 
instead of yellow as in B. L. S. The leading 
colour is rose-lilac of quite a delicate tint. 
Rather expensive, yet I believe Peters will 
become a prominent exhibition variety when 
better known. 

From Mr. Kemp, of New Jersey—he of 
Pink ‘Wonder and Albania fame—came 
Princely, a splendid Princeps-formed flower 
5 inches across, blush-white with just a dust- 
ing of pretty lavender or lilac colouring deep 
in the throat. Princely took the first prize 
at the Gladiolus Show in New York City in 
1922 for the best variety not then in com- 
merce. Price about 15s. per bulb. 


Mrs. George Kellner, rose-pink and scarlet 


beautiful flower on the stand of 70 odd varie- 
ties. Mrs. Geo. Kellner is highly and effec- 
tively coloured, being a delightful shade of 
rose-pink with fiery scarlet and red throat 
markings. It is an easy grower, possessing 
a strong, healthy constitution, and produces 
large bulblets which flower in the first and 
second year. 

Of the older Primulinus varieties whieh 
are now moderate in price the following are 
very good for cutting, and surely no one can 
ever get tired of using such dainty and de- 
lightfully coloured flowers for table decora- 
tion or room vases. Souvenir is still the best 
vellow for planting in quantity, Prince of 
Orange, Alice Tiplady, and Vanessa are very 
sweet where the lighter shades are ap- 
preciated, and Scarletta, Niobe, Salmonea, 
Fire Queen, and Orange Brilliant make vivid 
splashes of high colour where these can be 
happily employed. For Sunrise I used to 
have a great affection, but I fear I am losing 
that. It is a bad grower and produces many 
poor or diseased bulbs, yet I must record to 
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its credit that it has given us some splendid 
seedlings, especially when crossed with 
Enon and Uirica, two of Kunderd’s Prims. 
One of these should prove very popular when 
it comes to be released, owing to its peculiar 
tints. It will come out under the name of 
Mrs. Herbert Cowley. The smooth petals, 
of a pure pale vellow, ‘are self-coloured, ex- 
cept that in the throat the tone changes to a 
translucent green, giving a lovely cool effect. 
It reminds me of a very fascinating Narcissus 
called Ice Peak, and I piace a high value on 
this Gladiolus. 


New crimson Roses 


MONG the finest of recent Roses is the 
Messrs. Dobbies’ John Russell, which 
gained the gold medal-at the Paris 
‘Bagateile trials, where also my French name- 
sake (raised by Pernet Ducher) was men- 
tioned by the judges for its beautiful coral- 


Rose John Russell 


red colour and facility of opening; though in 
our trying Scottish climate it is not very re- 
liable. John Russell is a Rose of very dis- 
tinct colour, somewhere between velvety 
crimson and vivid magenta. It has some 
notable characteristics, in addition to its 
unique colour. Its most remarkable prede- 
cessor, not long since introduced, and already 
possessing a great populafity, is Colonel 
Oswald Fitzgerald, which is of a very dark 
crimson, somewhat resembling the renowned 
George Dickson in colour, though not quite 
so large; but with less pendulous stems, and 
in aspect slightly more refined. I should 
imagine that at the present period it will be 
one of the finest dark Roses in cultivation. 
Another distinguished variety which has at 
least an approximation to magenta in its 
shading, is Mrs. Tom Smith, raised at the 
Stranraer Nurseries in Wigtownshire. It 
gained the gold medal iat Perth and has been 
very much admired at various exhibitions. It 
is very free flowering. 
Davip R. WittiaMson. 


‘them slightly with soil. 
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Cultivation of Sweet Peas 


EW plants give a better return for labour 

expended on them than does the Sweet 

Pea. The season should commence early 
in October, when seed should ‘tbe: obtained 
from some reliable firm which specialises in 
them. The’ varieties recommended by the 
Floral Committee of the National Sweet Pea 
Society can be depended on to give satisfac- 
tion. If seeds were not procured and sown 
in autumn this should be attended to without 
delay. Old potting soil which has been used 
for Chrysanthemums will do for this sowing. 
Boxes can be used if necessary, but I find 
sowing in pots 5 inches in diameter the best, 
placing six or seven seeds in each pot. The 


soil should be sufficiently moist, when used, 
to ensure germination without the applica- 
tion of water. 


Fill the pots to within an 


inch of the top and press it lightly. Place 
the seeds round the edge of the-pot and cover 
The seeds of white, 
cream, and lavender varieties dislike a heavy 
covering. As each packet is sown label care- 
fully, either with the name or a number. If 
sown in autumn the pots may be placed in a 
cold frame, which should be mouse-proof, as 
these rodents are very troublesome and will 
soon clear the seeds if they obtain an en- 
trance. A January sowing must be germi- 
nated in a warm greenhouse and moved into 
a cold frame when established. The seed- 
pots should be covered with glass, which 
must be removed when germination has 
taken place. They shouid also be shaded. 
Subsequent treatment of seedlings consists in 
pinching out the points of the shoots when 
the plants have made a few pairs of leaves, 
keeping them as hardy as possible and taking 
care, while avoiding dryness at the roots, not 
to over-water ‘during the few dull months. 
The weather being fine and the soil in fit 
condition 
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PLANTING OUT may,be done about April ist. 
Knock out the plants and divide them, break- 
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ing the roots as little as possible, and plant — 
them iat intervals of 6 inches in a single row. ~ 
When the Bamboos are placed in position for — 
training them to they should be arranged at © 
a distance of 6 inches on either side of the 


plants and at about g inches apart, the tops ; 
being secured to strained wires. The object 
in growing Sweet Peas being the supply of 
high-class spikes for indoor decoration, with” 
exhibiting asa possible side line, great care ~ 
should ‘be taken in the choice of a site and ‘ 


THE PREPARATION OF THE GROUND by trench- — 
ing.it three spits deep, at the same time in- 
corporating plenty of well-rotted farmyard ~ 
manure, some wood-ashes, and a little basic — 
slag with the two lower spits. The position 
chosen should be an open one with some 4 
shelter from rough winds. Having found a © 
suitable piece of ground it can be used for — 
several years in succession. If properly ~ 
irenched each autumn it will not fail to give 
satisfactory results. The bottom spit of soil 
should be left there after having been well 
broken up, and the middle spit brought to 
the top, leaving the surface as rough as possi- 
ble. There is no more satisfactory method of — 
preparing the ground than trenching the ~ 
whole piece throughout. Some growers pre; 
fer to leave a narrow strip between each row 
of Peas undug.. The drawback to this 
method is the liability of the soil to cracl 
Where the trenched meets the untrenched 
ground. During January a good dressing of 
builders’ lime should be spread on the sur- 
face, two pecks to a rod being ampie. Early 
in March give a good dusting of fine bone- 
meal and fork in. After planting out, pre- 
cautions must be taken to guard against 
slugs, which are more than usually trouble-— 
some after a mild winter. The growths 
should be secured to the stakes as soon as 
they are sufficiently tall to reach them. Re- — 
tain enough growths to furnish the stakes; — 
remove the rest and continue to rub out any — 
side shoots as they develop, retaining only 
the leading shoot. Throughout the season ~ 
continue to go over the plants every fourth or ~ 
fifth day. Remove the laterals and any | 
tendriis which are Jiable to interfere with the 
flowers. Those which point outwards may 
be left, and tie the main shoot to the stake 
with a strand of raffia. “The hoe shotild be 
used freely from planting time: up to such 
time ias hot weather sets in, when a light 
dressing of old manure from a spent hotbed 
will help to keep the soil cool and prevent it — 
cracking. Soot is a good stimulant, and a © 
few dressings during the summer will help to 
keep the plants vigorous. “Alternate this 
with a dressing of guano or fowl manure, and 
if dry weather prevails soak well with tepid — 
water. When the plants reach the top of the — 
Bamboos they may ‘be lowered carefully and ~ 
Siven a fresh start, great care being taken not — 
to twist or otherwise damage the growths. — 
It may be necessary to lower the plants — 
several times during a free-growing season. — 
The following 
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VARIETIES provide a good range of colour: 
Constance Hinton (white), Royal Scot (cerise- 
scarlet), Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock (pale cream- 
pink), Gladys and Austin Frederick Im- — 
proved (lavender), Warrior (maroon), Doris ~ 
(cerise), | Charity (crimson), Matchless — 
(cream), Mrs. T. Jones (blue), Picture (deep — 
cream-pink), Royal Purple, Royal Sovereign ~ 
(orange), and George Shawyer (orange-pink). 
The last two varieties require shading to get 
them to perfection. CHARLES HODGSON. - 


Acton Place Gardens, Acton, 
Sudbury, Suffolk. 
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Two beautiful Cypripediums 


E illustrate on this page two superb 

Cypripediums, viz., C. Leeanum 

superbum and C. Thalia Mrs. F. 
Wellesley, the flowers of which are now in. 
season. . 

The - illustrations display, far better’ than 
lengthy descriptions, the splendid forms and 
outlines of these two varieties, and at the 
same time convey a good idea of. the colour 
values of these flowers. Readers should note 
the broad top sepal of C. Leeanum superbum 
and the dense spots on the corresponding 
sepal of C. Thalia Mrs. F. Wellesley. 

These two varieties have been in cultiva- 
tion for a good many years, and are now to 
be purchased at prices within the reach of 
all. CC. Leeanum superbum is descended 
from two well-known Cypripediums, viz., C. 
Spicerianum and C. insigne. It was shown 
before the Roval Horticultural Society by 
Baron Schroder on January 11th, 1887; that 
is nearly go vears ago. C. Thalia Mrs. F. 
Wellesiey came before the Orchid Committee 
“on December roth, 1905, when it was shown 
by Mr. Wellesley. Both varieties received 
the high award of a First-c!ass Certificate. 
We are indebted to Mr. J. T: Bennett-Poé for 
the flowers from which our illustrations are 
prepared. 

It is interesting to record that -C. Spicer- 
ianum, one of the parents of C. Thalia Mrs. 
F. Wellesley, came, like so many other good 
Orchids, as a chance importation. It re- 
ceived, the First-class Certificate from the 

_Royal Horticultural Society in 1879 when 
shown by Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
and, according to the R.H.S. list of Orchid 
awards, no less than 31 awards were made to 
hybrids from this species up to 1909. 

; C. 
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Cypripedium Leeanum superbum 


Cypripedium Thalia Mrs. F. Wellesley 


Cultivation of Cypripediums 


F the many different spec’es and hybrids 
belonging to this family the majority of 
them are favourite plants, being very use- 
ful for general decoration and for cutting, as 
they last for a long time. The heat-loving 
kinds require the temperature of the East 
India house, the thermometer fluctuating be- 
tween 55 degs and 60 degs. by night during 
winter, with a gradual rise of from 5 degs, 
to 10 degs. by day with sun-heat, and as the 
season advances to several degs. higher, at 
which it should be maintained during the 
summer. CC, insigne and its numerous 
varieties succeed best in the cool, moist 
atmosphere of the intermediate-house. 
CuLTURE.—At the commencement of their 
growing season, which, as a rule, takes place 
after the flowers fade, the plants should be 
examined as to pot room. None of them care 
to be long in a pot-bound condition, and when 
any repotting is necessary it is advisable to 
make allowance for future development. 
They should be potted in a mixture of Sphag- 
num Moss and fibrous peat in about equal 
proportions, mixing with it a moderate quan- 
tity of broken crocks. The pots should be 
filled to about one-third with drainage. 
When repotting place a thin layer of Sphag- 
num over the crocks to prevent any particles 
of soil being washed down among the drain- 
age. The base of the plants may be about 
on a level or a trifle above the rim of the pot. 
When the plants have become re-established, 
and during their growing season, they must 
be iafforded copious supplies of water, and 
during the hot summer months a slight dew- 
ing overhead in the morning and evening is 
very beneficial. Keep the plants well up to 
the roof glass on the shady side of the house 
and at all times protect them from the direct 
rays of the sun, as a very slight exposure to 
strong sunlight often causes the foliage to 
turn yellow. All the Cypripediums are more 
or less liable to the attacks of red-spider and 
thrips. These must be guarded against by 
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maintaining a moist atmosphere in the house 
and giving free ventilation whenever pos- 
sible. If these pests gain a footing the best 
thing to do is to vapourise the house, this 
plan being far superior to fumigating with 
Tobacco or other of the materials recom- 


WINTER LAWN TENNIS IN THE GARDEN — 


The advantages of hard courts over Grass courts are only too apparent in a wet season or in a very ary one 
It must be admitted, however, that hard courts cannot entirely supersede 


Grass courts, and where space ts available we advise readers to have both a 


as during the drought of 1921. 


HE rise of lawn tennis from its compara- 

tive obscurity of 1o-years ago to the posi- 

tion it occupies to-day as one of the most 
popular of games, popular not only with the 
leisured classes, but with every grade of 
society, is without doubt due in large measure 
to the hard court which makes play possible 
on most days of the year instead of only 
during the few weeks of summer. 

There are many types of hard courts, but 
practically all fall into two categories—the 
porous and the non-porous or adamant kind, 

The non-porous court has certain disad- 
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mended for insect destruction. If the plants 
are occasionally sponged over with clear 
water it will help to keep insects in check. 
The dwarf-growing sorts, as C. niveum, C. 
Godefroy, etc., luxuriate in a moist, hot 
atmosphere, and where they may be but 


air, where it breaks up into fine raindrops, 
spreading evenly over the court. 

With a moderate pressure of water—say 
20 to 30 Ibs.—and using a hosepipe with rose 
it will take nearly two hours to soak a court 
thoroughly, but_this automatic device does 
the same work in from 15 to 20 minutes and 
without any labour. 

On a hot, dry, or windy day it is a great 
advantage to ‘‘ damp down ” the court during 
the luncheon or tea interval, but when it is 
necessary to get out a hosepipe it is seldom 
done. If the watering is automatically done 


The latest discovery for hard tennis courts 
A mine of red material from which the Norbrec courts are made i 


vantages. To enable the water to drain 
away after a shower it must be laid with a 
sloping surface, either from one side to the 
other or from the net to the base line. 
surface is unyielding, and although it re- 
quires no upkeep, it is not, like the porous 
variety, ready for play a few moments after 
the heaviest shower of rain. 


But a porous hard court, like most other 
luxuries, requires looking after if it is to 
give of its best to the players, and remarkable 
progress has been made in the past few years 
in the direction of simplifving and minimising 
the care required. 


Hard courts and water 
One of the most acceptable inventions 


in’ this sense-is an automatic. waterer 
known as -the .“ Boil System,” — which 
made its first appearance two or ‘three 


years ago and has since attained a prominent 
place in the world of hard courts. This in- 
genious device consists of a tube running 
along the top of the surround netting at the 
sides of the court. In it there are a number 
of little brass nozzles which, when the valve 
is turned on, throw the water high into the 


The, 


by simply turning on a valve one would not 
hesitate to do it, and so obviate any flying 
dust or grit or the loosening of the surface. 

Thoughts of frost and burst water pipes 
thrust themselves on the mind, but the 
modern water engineer foresees and provides 
for this possibility. Thus in the Boil System 
there is incorporated a simple little draining 
device which immediately empties the spray- 
ing tube and standpipe, rendering impotent 
the keenest frost, and at the same time stop- 
ping any ‘‘ drip ”’ from the little brass nozzles 
which would quickly dig a series of small 
holes in the court surface. ; 

And the same engineering skill has effec- 
tively overcome the difficulty of watering two 
or more courts which lie side by side and 
have no intermediate surround netting. It 
is obvious that water projected on to the 
court must be in the form of a fine spray, 
and that a fine spray could not be thrown 
more than half the distance across the court. 
Therefore a spraying tube has to be provided 
between the two courts, and there are two 
methods of doing this. 

The first may be seen in any of the London 
parks. It is built on the same principle as a 
suspension bridge, having three uprights— 
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thinly shaded at any time. These species also 
require plenty of root room, and the same 
kind of compost as recommended for those — 
above mentioned will suit them, with the 
addition of lumps of chalk or limestone mixed — 


with the compost. Ss ac 
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one at each end and one,in line with the 
playing net. A cable is stretched from post 
to post, and the spraying tube is suspended 
from it 8 feet or 9 feet high and out of the 
players’ way. This spraying tube waters” 
half the width of the court on either side, the 
other halves being covered by the tubes at-_ 
tached to the side surrounds. : 
In the second method—which has been ~ 
adopted for the 28 En-Tout-Cas courts in the 
new park which Sir Jesse Boot has given to- 
Nottingham—the spraying tube is carried in_ 
a long box, the lid of which, when closed,” 
Jies flush with the playing surface which it” 
matches in colour. ae Se 
The Boil System has much to recommend 
it to everyone who is an owner of, or player - 
on, hard courts, and not the least point in its” 
favour is that whilst it costs but £30 to 435 
to instal, it saves quite half the total cost of 
upkeep of a porous hard court, itself re- 
quiring no~ attention and being practically 
everlasting. ie 1 
The makers (British Overhead Irrigation, 
Limited, of Shepperton-on-Thames) publish 
an attractively iliustrated ‘booklet on hard’ 
court watering, from one of the illustrations 
in which we notice that the same tube which” 
sprays the court can also water the garden 
alongside. aes a 


Hard tennis courts for the garden ar 


The waterlogged aspect of Grass lawns as. 
a result of the recent heavy downpours has 
demonstrated to all lovers of the game the 
utility of the all-weather hard court, and it is” 
therefore not surprising that the conversion 
of the soft green to the hard red variety is” 


tennis player are many. — In particular, 
makes lawn tennis possible all the year round 
There is, ‘however, another side which will 
not be overlooked by the lover of the garden, 
whose delight is in the sweep of green lawn 
that surrounds his mansion, and who’ may 
conceivably hesitate to substitute for this co 
looking and restful carpet the arid-looking 
patch existing solely for the delight of law 
tennis patrons. However, it may be me 
tioned there that even in the brightest su 
light these courts do not trouble the eyes with 
glare, while in the dullest weather perfe 
visibility of the ball is obtained. . Where there 
is additional sward or another lawn not im- 
mediately adjacent to ithe house, perhap: 
pleasantly curtained off by hedge or other 
foliage, then circumstances are, indee 
favourable to the change. The expenses ai 
mainly initial, for, unlike the Grass court, 
which needs the most painstaking attentio 
the hard court requires watering and rolling 
only to maintain it in perfect condition. — 
porous is it that after-a spell of rain it 
ready for play almost immediately. It 
stainless, never sticky, and does not cut u 
the balls. 3 ; ay 

A type that has been widely adapted in this 
country is the. ‘‘ En-Tout-Cas’’ hard lav 
tennis court, patented and exclusively mad 
by the En-Tout-Cas Company, Ltd., Syston, 
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near Leicester. Its great~feature is that it 
can be played on within a few minutes after 
the heaviest rain, and that it gives a perfectly 
accurate surface which will produce the fast- 
est and most exhilarating matches. We 
know from experience ‘how splendid these 
well-known dark red courts are for winter 
play. They are virtually rainproof and give 
a sure foothold in all weather. 

The En-Tout-Cas Co., Ltd., have now 
completed over 10,000 of these courts, the 
major portion of which have been made in 
the United Kingdom, although a very large 
number have been made in America, Canada, 
and various parts of the Continent. This 
firm has just completed a large contract for 


the Gordon Hotels, Ltd., by making seven. 


hard courts at the Hotel Bristol, Beaulieu, 
near Nice. They are at the present time 
undertaking a large contract for Sir Jesse 
Boot’s new park at Nottingham, this con- 
tract including 28 hard lawn tennis courts, 
12 Grass courts, three bowling greens, all 
the surrounds, fencing, and fittings. 

Readers will be in'terested to learn that the 
En-Tout-Cas Co. .are just bringing out a new 
green court that is claimed ‘to be resilient, 
porous, can be played on either during frosty 
weather or during a thaw after frost, and 
requires no upkeep or attention whatever. 
This court has been actually laid for nearly 
18 months, and has been thoroughly used 

during the whole of that period, and extreme 
_ heat and extreme cold make not the slightest 
difference to it, and after giving it an 18 
months’ test it is now to be put on the mar- 
ket. This new green court, which will be 
known as the ‘‘ En-Tout-Cas Verdant-de- 
Luxe ”’ hard lawn tennis court, will not be in 
competition with the original ‘‘ En-Tout- 
Cas’’ hard lawn tennis court, as the cost of 
the ‘‘ Verdant-de-Luxe ’’ is nearly three times 
‘as much, but as there is no upkeep whatever 
and it can be played on in practically all 
weathers, and has a beautiful green resilient 


surface the extra outlay is considered, by. 


some, to be warranted. This court will be 
exhibited for the first time at the Ideal Homes 
Exhibition, Olympia, in March. 

The ‘‘ All Weather’ hard lawn tennis 


~ 
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court is another well-known patent. used on 
a large number of the leading 'tennis grounds 
of the kingdom. Its surface material con- 
sists of specially-prepared clay of a deep even 
red colour, with excellent binding properties. 
Messrs. W. H. Gaze and Son, of Kingston, 
Surrey, are the makers, and an attractive 
booklet is issued by the firm, which describes 
the invention fully. 

The last word in hard courts is said to be 
the ‘‘ Norbrec,’’ and we give on the page 
opposite an illustration. showing a mine from 
which the Norbrec material is used. 

The ‘‘ Norbrec’”’ courts laid down three 
years ago at the famous Norbreck Hydro, 
Blackpool, have excited the keenest interest 
of the leading players, and all who have 
played on them predict a great future for this 
unique court, which gives the real resiliency 
that has been lacking hitherto in types other 
than ‘the ‘Grass court. 

The ‘‘ Nottingham” court, to which we 
now turn attention, is constructed in the way 
usual with most hard courts, so far as the 
foundation is concerned; that is to say, the 
ground should be cleared and freed from all 
vegetable matter, and levelled and consoli- 
dated, preferably with a slight fall. Then 
there should be a layer of good clinker spread 
and rolled to a finished thickness of 4 inches 
to 6 inches according to the nature of the 
subsoil and drainage available; afterwards a 
surfacing of their prepared gravel, which is a 
natural material, carefully graded and with 
properties peculiarly suitable for hard court 
surfacing. 

As no special chemical treatment is used, 
no expense of ‘this nature is necessary after- 
wards, as must be the case with a hard court 
dependent for its binding properties on an 
artificial mixture. Their court is porous vet 
so firm in use that one would not find it 
necessary to roll after each period of play, as 
is usual with the red rubble courts. so 
much in general use at the present time. In 
practice it has been found that rolling once 
or possibly twice a week and watering in 
prolonged periods of dry weather are the only 
attentions necessary to keep the courts in per- 
fect condition. The colour of the finished 
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surface is a yellowish-brown, quite pleasing 
to the eye, and not glaring in bright sun- 
light. This court does not require watering 
except during a prolonged spell of dry 
weather, and then only if it is found that the 
surface is inclined to kick up at all. It is as 
well to roll at intervals, however, and the 
necessity or otherwise can best be seen by 
periodical inspection as it is not really neces- 
sary to roll unless the surface appears to have 
roughened somewhat. Rolling about every 
other day is sufficient, and for this purpose a 
roller of about 5 cwts. or 6 cwts. is the most 
satisfactory. 

If the foundations are thoroughly well con- 
solidated and the drainage is good the courts 
drain well, and they are playable, as a rule, 
within an hour or so after rain, or as soon as 
no water is standing on the surface, and it is 
by no means necessary to let them dry 
thoroughly before they can be again played 
upon. It is particularly essential that they 
should always be rolled immediately before 
they are played upon after rain, as raindrops 
are inclined to break up the surface of the 
fine topping, and a good rolling puts this 
right again. 


All-seasons green courts 


Mr. A. E. Beamish, the 
player, writes :— 


well-known 


Since lawn tennis became one of the 
national games of Great Britain it follows 
that we should try to play it all the year 
round, 

Thus the necessity arose of finding a court 
that would enable enthusiasts to carry on 
the game at all periods of the year. 
The,lawn tennis player now wants to pursue 
his favourite game immediately after frost 
and thaw and rain, in wind and sunshine, on 
a surface that will not be affected by the 
different vagaries. of the seasons. The All- 
Seasons Green Court is capable of withstand- 
ing thaw after frost, retaining its surface in 
the dry winds of March. 

The All-Seasons Green ‘Court, composed 
as it is of granite, is absolutely impervious to 
frost and the resultant thaw, does not lose 


En-Tout-Cas hard lawn tennis courts in the famous gardens at Chatsworth 
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its surface in a gale of wind, owing to the 
heavy nature of the material composing it, 
can be used in summer with no discomfort, 
since, being more moist by nature, it requires 
75 per cent. lesg water than other artificial 
courts, and, moreover, is more restful to the 
eye in sunshine by virtue of its green colour. 
The rain of the autumn and early spring 
penetrates its ‘texture easily, and it is abso- 
lutely porous. 

Then from a practical point of view the 
court has much to recommend it. From an 
artistic point of view also its colour is an 
advantage in a garden, and does not clash 
with the surrounding green of the trees and 
turf. And lastly, from the player’s side, 
there are three very great advantages in the 
actual playing of the game that the court 
possesses—(1) the feet cannot slip on its sur- 
face; (2) the material composing the court is 
verv resilient, and so players experience no 
jarring effect at all, and are far less fatigued 
after playing; (3) the bail’s bound very nearly 
resembles that of a good ‘Grass court, and so 
play is far easier for the majority of plavers 
than if the ball comes up from the ground in 
a quick and fiery manner. 

Thus the court would appear to satisfy 
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The principal advantage is that concrete 
courts afe economical because, although they 
may possibly, but not necessarily, cost more 
to lay than some other types of court, being 
always in good condition there is no upkeep. 

‘The court in the accompanying i!lustration, 
near Mortimer, Berks, has proved thoroughly 
satisfactory during the two-and-a-half years 
it has been in use. In this case the surface 
was coloured green with a special prepara- 
tion. ‘The total cost was under £200. 

Before concreting, every vestige of vege- 


 tation-should be cleared away and the founde- 


tion soaked with water. e 

PRoportTions.—The proportions of the 
material employed should be as follows :-— 

Base.—One part cement, two-and-a-half 
sand, and four coarse material (from } inch 
io 1 inch in size). 

Upper Course.—One part cement to three 
parts fine aggregate (+ inch downwards) 
mixed fairly drv and well tamped or rammed. 

Thickness.—The thickness of the base 
should be 3 inches to 4 inches, according to 
the nature of the foundation, and on this a 
wearing course of 1 inch in thickness should 
be laid. 

Placing.—The 


concrete for the. surface 


Concrete court by G. F. Earle, Ltd. 


every type of user, and under most of the 
conditions that would arise, wherever or 
whenever ‘the game is played. 


Concrete tennis courts 


The great and increasing popularity of the 
game of lawn tennis has led to the introduc- 
tion of various types of hard courts with a 
view to rendering play possible when it would 
be impracticable on a Grass court. For this 
purpose concrete is receiving considerable at- 
tention both in this country and in America, 
since this form of court permits play practi- 
cally all the year round. 

It is claimed for the concrete tennis court 
that it possesses many advantages, among 
which are the following :— 

[t is not affected by rain. 

The surface drains so quickly that play can 
be resumed a few minutes after a shower. 

It does not become dusty and is not affected 
by the shoes of the players. 

It-is not affected by frost or heat. 

The surface being even and dependable 


without being slippery, a faster; and more- 


accurate game is ensured. This is the almost 
unanimous opinion of ‘those who play fre- 
quently on concrete courts. 


should ibe placed upon that for the base with- 
in 30 minutes after the latter has been laid 
and ‘before 'the base has begun to set. 
Surface.—To ‘allow any water to run off the 
court the surface should be made to slope 


1 inch from the net line to each end of the 


court or towards the four corners. Provision 
should be made for the sockets of the posts. 
The surface should be finished with a wooden 


float and not a steel trowel, in order to avoid 


slipperiness. ‘ 

Joints.—A joint should be made at the net 
line 3 inch wide filled in with a strip of tarred 
felt or bituminous material. 

Colour.—The concrete for the surface may 
be coloured a suitable shade bv the addition 
of mineral pigments. If a red tile effect is 
required the addition of approximately 14 
parts red oxide of iron to every 86 parts of 
Portland cement will result in a good shade. 
For green approximately ro parts of oxide of 
chromium should be mixed with every 90 
parts Portland cement. The exact shade-can 
onlv be found by experiment, and the above 
proportions merely serve as a-guide. It 
should tbe remembered that coloured concrete 
is lighter when dry than wet. It should here 
be noted that coloured cements especially 
suitable for this purpose have recently been 
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put on the market, Another method of 
colouring is by the application of paints 
specially made for use on freshly-laid con- 
crete. This paint is supplied by several 
firms. : : aces 

Provision for Permanent Lines.—When 
the court is being constructed channels should 
be made to form the lines, in which concrete 
made of white marbie chips with plenty of 
fine material in it (formed by crushing) — 
mixed with white Portland cement should be ~ 
filled. The proportions should be two parts © 
marble to one part white Portland cement. ; 
This will give the purest white possible. The — 
nearest approach to this is obtained by using ~ 
crushed Portland stone as the aggregate. If — 
neither of these aggregates is available the 
channels should be filled with mortar made — 
of one part. white cement to one part sand. — 
The mortar should not be too wet—just a ~ 
good plastic consistency. e 
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-Protection.—As soon as the concrete is hard ~ 
enough to withstand pitting it should be ~ 
sprayed with water, and as soon after as may ~ 
be done without damaging the surface the — 
concrete should be covered with about 2 inches 
of wet sand, earth, or.other material, which 
will give equally good protection and keep 
wet for a week or 10 days, during which time 
the court should not be used.° ~~ ~~ 


Nore.—Reinforcement ‘is not considered — 
necessary for a tennis court, but should it be 
used the position suggested is on the top of 
the lower course. If reinforcement is used it~ 
need only be of a very light description. — 


ROOM AND WINDOW — 


Plants and flowers in the house ] 


Very frequently for a few weeks after — 
Christmas there is a comparative scarcity of — 
choice in-cut flowers. This is brought about ~~ 
in some measure by special efforts to make 
the festive season as bright and cheerful as 
possible, while, on ithe other hand, it is the 
border-line between one season and another. 
It often requires, therefore, some degree of 
ingenuity to make both ends meet. This can 
be done to a certain extent by arranging the — 
flowers more sparsely in the vases. It is — 
better to do this (being an improvement also 
in some cases, more especially where over- 
crowding predominates when flowers are 
pientiful) thai to reduce the numbers of the 
receptacles. Where large vases have to be 
filled at all seasons, thus taking a quantity 
of flowers, more use should be made of 
coloured foliage now that flowers are not so 
plentiful. Of hardy subjects, Berberis aqui- 
folium is very useful; it varies so much in 
colour as to make a pretty and tasteful 
arrangement by itself. One oan usually cut — 
it in four distinct shades of colour—dark E 
green, dark bronzy-green, giaucous green, — 
and reddish-bronze. In either shade it can — 
be used with excellent effect. Yellow flowers, — 
as late Chrysanthemums and Jasminum nudi- — 
florum; white. flowers, as _Eucharis 
amazonica, .and long spikes of «Roman 
Hyacinth, or of the early Snowflake Narciss, ~ 
and bronzy-reds, as late Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mums, 


re 


all associate beautifully with this — 

foliage. One most essential ad-_ 
vantage in its use is its very enduring charac- 
ter. It can be used either as shoots with — 
tufts of leaves on each, or the leaves can be 
taken singly when of sufficient size. Of a 
less hardy character, but invaluable at this _ 
season of the year, are the long sprays of 
Asparagus plumosus, which resist the fumes 
of gas and heat from other sources remark-_ 
ably well. Large leaves of fine-foliaged 
Begonias are frequently very useful; so are © 
the varied forms and colours to be had from — 
amongst the Crotons. As Gs 
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THE WEEK’S WORK , 


Southern Gardens 


Onions 

Select a good form of Ailsa Craig and sow 
the seeds thinly in pans or boxes of loamy 
soil: Place them in a cool house, and when 
the seedlings are well through the soil trans- 
fer the pans to a cold frame from which frost 
is excluded. If grown as coolly as possible 
there will be no necessity for pricking off, 
the young plants being removed to their per- 
manent quarters in March. A distance of 
1 foot should be allowed between the rows, 
and 8 inches ffom plant to plant. 


Carrots 

If the material is available make up a small 
hotbed, on which can be placed a frame. 
Six inches or 8 inches of old potting soil or 
loam and leaf-mould will be needed, ‘and 
when the heat is on the wane sow. seeds 
broadcast of a small stump-rooted variety. 
If sown thinly there will be no necessity to 
thin the seedlings later on. Admit a little 
air whenever the weather is favourable. 


Radishes 


These can be grown in the same way as 
Carrots until the time’ arrives for sowing out- 
side. 


Lettuce 

Beds in the open ground must be kept free 
of weeds and lightly hoed when the soil is 
dry enough. A liberal sprinkling of soot or 
iime will help to keep slugs in check. Plants 
in frames must be ventilated freely. Make 
a sowing of a Cabbage variety, such as Com- 
modore Nutt, both in frames and boxes, the 
latter being placed in a warm greenhouse. 
Mustard and Cress should be sown in boxes 
iat intervals of a fortnight. 


Cleaning fruit-trees 


After such a dull, wet season many of the 
trees are nearly covered with Mass and other 
~ lichenous growth, and they should be given a 
thorough spraying with an alkali preparation 
while the buds are still dormant. Not only 
will these parasitic growths be removed, but 
many insect pests will be destroyed. First of 
all complete the pruning, and choose a quiet 
day for the spraying. Old clothes and gloves 
should be worn. 


Propagation 

Such plants as Salvias, Iresines, Helio- 
tropes, Marguerites, and Verbenas_ should 
now be propagated in a warm house. The 
Poinsettia, having passed the flowering stage, 
may be partially dried off and the plants kept 
in a temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs to 
produce cuttings later on. About March 
young shoots will appear, and if these are 
removed with a heel of the old stem attached 
they will readily root in a close propagating 
frame. Euphorbia fulgens (syn. E. 
jacquinizflora) should remain in a warm 
house, sufficient water being afforded to keep 
the stems plump, 


Antirrhinums 

During the last few vears these have be- 
come popular for bedding, and the inter- 
mediate forms are well adapted for this pur- 
pose. To have strong plants for putting out 
in May it will be necessary to sow the seeds 
during the present month. A little heat is 
needed until the seeds ‘have germinated, but 
afterwards cool treatment is advised. When 
large enough prick off the young plants 
3 inches apart. A cold frame will be found 
most suitable. 


Lily of the Valley 


Old ‘beds may be given a top-dressing of 
well-decayed manure, and during the grow- 
ing season liquid-manure is very beneficial 
in building up strong flowering crowns for 
the following year. 


Slugs 

These pests do a lot of harm in the garden, 
especially among Delphiniums, Scabious, and 
Pyrethrums, and it is at this season that they 


-are busy just below the surface eating off the 


young shoots. Lime should be afforded 
liberally, a handful of air-slaked lime being 
laid on each root, and no harm will accrue. 
Pieces of board or wood with a sprinkling of 
bran underneath is a good trap, and if ex- 
amined frequently many slugs will be 
caught. T. W. Briscoe. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow, Glos. 


Northern Gardens 


Early Kidney Beans 

No other forced vegetable is more esteemed 
than are well-grown -French Beans, and 
wherever space can be spared in a moderately 
warm house a sowing should now be got in, 
choosing a reliable variety like Ne Plus 
Ultra, still one of the best for early work. 
Some of the finest crops of dwarf Beans I 
have ever seen were got by planting about 
nine seeds in-an 8-inch pot. In these pots 
Chrysanthemums had been grown and the 
soil was retained, the first occupants being 
merely pulled out. A little of the top soil 
was removed, a further inch or so loosened, 
and the seeds planted. After the plants had 
grown a little the weaker were removed, four 
or five of the best being retained. 


Earliest Peas 

One can never have too early dishes of 
Peas, so where accommodation can be found 
in a light, airy house for a few pots the pre- 
sent is a good time to make a start. Select 
good forcers like Peter Pan or Eight Weeks. 


First outdoor Peas 

It is rather early to sow, out-of-doors, here 
in the north, but no opportunity must be 
missed when the soil is in a workable condi- 
tion, after the advent of February, of getting 
in a small quantity on a warm south border. 
Now is also a suitable time for sowing in 
boxes or pots for planting out later. Start 


Top-dressing Fruit Tree 


HE present is a good time to top-dress 

fruit-tree borders, or, to be more precise, 

that portion situated at the foot of the 
walls, which is generally termed the alleys. 
Owing to this portion of the border remain- 
ing undisturbed except for an occasional 
loosening of the surface to allow of water 
passing downwards more freely, it becomes, 
as a result, when cultivation is carried out on 
intelligent lines, well filled with roots. When 
‘summer mulching and watering also, when 


required, receive strict attention, these roots 
send numberless fibrous roots close up to the 
surface, and it is with a view to encouraging 
the formation of such roots, and to keep them 
constantly feeding upwards, that periodical 
top-dressings are applied. Maiden loam is 
the chief constituent employed for this pur- 
pose, with the addition of calcareous matter 
for stone fruits, and for Pears also when the 
loam is of a heavy and adhesive nature. 
Stimulants may either take the form of well- 


these rather slowly so as to secure sturdy 
growth. 


Brussels Sprouts 

What the Pea is to summer the Sprout is 
to winter—the most important of the season- 
able vegetables. To ensure an early supply 
a pinch of seed should be sown now, the 
plants grown on slowly ‘but steadily, and 
planted out in April. Newtownards Gem, I 
find, is a reliable variety for this early work. 


Rhubarb and Seakale 


Introduce fresh batches of roots into heat as 
often as is necessary to maintain supplies. 
As the season advances growth is more easy 
and rapid. Pots should be placed over some 
of the crowns growing outside so as to fur- 
nish a supply later on. The produce thus 
obtained is usually of exceptionally fine 
quality. 

Sweet Peas 

Continue the sowing of these in pots and 
boxes, as the earlier this work is finished the 
better. Even those who have no greenhouse 
need not be deterred from raising their Sweet 
Peas early, for the pots or boxes may be 
stood ina cold frame and kept close, and 
shaded until growth appears. The plants 
will be only a very little later in blooming 


than will those raised in warmth. 


Lobelia 

Where large numbers of plants of the dwarf 
Lobelias are required, seed sown about this 
time will produce what is necessary with the 
minimum of trouble. Use very sandy com- 
post and carefully-drained clean pans. Sow 
thinly and.cover very lightiy. Set in a genial 
warmth, covering each pan with a piece of 
glass and a sheet of newspaper until growth 
appears. 
Holly hocks 

From seeds sown now plants to flower well 
the first autumn are possible, and as these 
escape the dreaded disease it is worth while 
raising a batch each year. ‘here are many 
fine strains to ‘be had, so no one need fear to 
follow this method of securing a stock of 
sturdy clean plants. 


Chrysanthemums 

Continue to pot off rooted cuttings as they 
become fit, and as the earlier batches become 
established transfer to cooler quarters, by the 
middle of February to a cold frame. 


The rock garden 

If good-sized clumps are available for the 
filling of gaps, and the planting seen to now, 
they will flower quite well the coming spring. 
Surround the roots of all such with fresh suit- 
able compost so as to encourage root action. 


Roses 

Where any arrears of planting exist the 
first dry spell must now be utilised to have 
this important matter seen to. It is wrong, 
however, to plant on wet, sticky ground, so 
better defer for another week or two than 
court disaster ‘by doing so. C. Buair. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Borders 


rotted manure or some approved artificial 
manure, such as has been found by experi- 
ence to suit the needs of each particular kind 
of fruit. As manure, either from the stable 
or farmyard, is, or should be, applied in the 
form of a mulch during the growing season, 
and supplemented with liquid as well, arti- 
ficials are really best for fortifying the com- 
post with, and they, moreover, afford a.com- 
plete change of plant food. 

If the alley portion of the border is top- 
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dressed every other or every third year, a 
surface-dressing of well-rotted manure may 
with advantage be afforded each winter in 
the interval to such fruits as Plums, Morello 
Cherries, and Pears. For Apricots, Peaches, 
and Sweet Cherries artificials are to be pre- 
ferred. The artificial manures may also be 
used for the other kinds of fruits named 
when rotten manure is not forthcoming. 
Artificial manures will have to be relied on 
much more largely in the future than has 
hitherto ‘been the case for fruit culture, as, 
owing to motor-cars being now so extensively 
used _as a means of locomotion, stable-manure 
will soon become a scarce commodity. 

After the compost has been prepared, the 
inert and exhausted soil should be pricked 
up to the full width of the alley, and deep 
enough until the roots are met with, and 
taken bodily away. The new compost should 
then be spread, making each layer firm by 
treading it regularly, and, when finished, 
mulching with short litter. When loam of 
the quality mentioned above is not available, 
such material as the edgings or trimmings of 
the verges of paths and drives, and the 
edgings of bye-roads in country districts, 
form good substitutes if placed on one side 
and thrown into a heap, to kill the Grass, 
some time beforehand» The edgings from 
main roads where tar is used to alleviate the 
dust evil are to be avoided, for very obvious 
reasons. In the absence of any of the fore- 
going it would be better to make use of good 
garden soil rather than let matters alone. 
Wood-ashes, which contain a certain amount 
of carbonate of potash, and burnt soil also, 
may always be made use of for the purpose 
under consideration, adding a fair proportion 
of either to the compost if they are available. 
Sometimes lime-rubble is difficult to procure. 
When such is the case, bone-meal may be 
substituted for it if the staple is naturally 
heavy, and basic slag for such soils as are 
light, and which are generally deficient of 
lime. Superphosphate of lime is also good 
for the latter class of soil, and this and the 
foregoing, to be effective, should be- added 
and intimately mixed with the compost. In 
the case of old trees, which have become ex- 
hausted by fruit-bearing, and stand in need 
of a fillip, dried blood has been found to have 
a restorative effect when incorporated with 
the top-dressing material. To ascertain the 
quantities required of the manures named, 
measure up the surface of the alleys, and to 
each square vard super allow lb. 


Spraying fruit trees 
(Reply to J. H. W. Tuomas.) 


To be of any real value for the destruction 
of insect life spraying must be done annually, 
and the present, when the trees are leafless, 
is a Suitable time to do this. The caustic 
soda solution, the recipe for which has been 
frequently given in these pages, has proved 
to be one of the best insecticides for the’ pur- 
pose, and, moreover, it is, as regards price, 
within the reach of all who wish to excel in 
fruit-growing. This is of a poisonous nature, 
and must be put on before the buds begin to 
unfold, or much damage would ‘be done to 
the tender foliage and flowers. There are 
other weaker insecticides that may be safely 
used later in the season, such as Abol, paraffin 
emulsion, Quassia extract, and several others, 
all tending to make the surroundings of the 
pests that attack fruit-trees distasteful and 
obnoxious to those that escape, and any that 
appear after. To be effectual, this spraying 
must be thoroughly done, every particle of 
wood, branch, and bark soaked with the 
liquid, which can only be done on a very 
calm day, and the finer the spray can be put 
on, the better. Care must be taken when 
using these poisonous mixtures, or the skin 
will suffer, and, if used /on trees growing on 
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turf, poultry and cattle must be kept off; and 
this is why many are deterred from using 
them in the garden, as usually vegetables 
occupy the space between the fruit-trees. 
Where it is not safe to use them, the trunks 
and larger branches should be painted with 
lime, sulphur, soot, and a little Quassia or 
paraffin mixed with the water. Knapsack 
sprayers are very suitable for small trees and 
reasonable in cost. With the syringe much 
of the liquid is sure to be wasted, but garden 
engines having a very fine spraying jet can 
be used, and are convenient for moving from 
tree to tree. Some lose heart after spraying 
one season, but, as before mentioned, it is 
‘work that must be persevered with year after 
vear, then it will be seen that the efforts are 
being rewarded in better crops, cleaner fruit, 
and much healthier trees—in short, good re- 
sults all round. 


VEGETABLES 


Tomatoes under glass 


AM thinking of building or buying a 
house for Tomatoes, and should be pleased 
if you could advise me as to the best way 

of doing so. I think a house 12 feet by 8 feet 
would be large enough for me to manage, as 
I have other ‘business to attend to. I should 


like to know if the plants would be best — 


planted in bottom of house or in pots on 
stage, and what size pot a plant would re- 
quire. I intend having house heated by 
small hot-water boiler. Any information as 
to temperature required and cultivation 
would be thankfully received. Oye, 
[We are of opinion that you can buy a 
smail house cheaper than you can build one, 
unless you have some knowledge of car- 
penter’s work. Greenhouse scantlings can 
be bought ready prepared at the sawmills at 
a moderate price, but the small man gener- 
ally has to pay more than the large buyer. 
Everything in connection with greenhouse 
building is still very dear, so that, perhaps, 
on the whole, it will be better to buy a small 
span-roofed house, ready for fixing; and, 
unless it is going to stand on your own pro- 
perty, have it as a tenant’s fixture, without 
much brickwork. Unless this is done the 
landlord may give trouble if you ever change 
your residence. 
you must be able to get up a night tempera- 
ture of 60 degs., and the seeds of a good early 
variety should be sown as soon as the house 
is in working order. For early work the 
variety Earliest of All is admirable. It is a 
very free setter and bears most abundantly. 
The fruits are not large. They run about 
seven or eight to the pound, and they ripen 
early, and the flavour is very good. For 
later work we suggest Kondine Red, Fidler’s 
Model, and Bide’s Recruit. Sow the seeds 
thinly in a light, warm position, cover the 


pot or pan at first with a square of glass, to ~ 


be removed as soon as the seeds germinate. 
Do not water with cold water fresh from a 
pump or cold tap. As far as possible use 
water of the same temperature as the house. 
Young plants suffer when chilled with cold 
water or cold currents of air. Tomatoes, 
when in full growth, and the air outside mild 
and genial, want very free ventilation. Asa 
rule, small houses are badly ventilated, and 
the door “has to be set open, this having a 
chilling and checking effect. The best 

Som for Tomatoes is good loam, two- 
thirds, the other third to be made up of old 
manure, wood-ashes, and aa little soot, with 
a sprinkling of old mortar or plaster. We 
recommend wood-ashes and a dash of old 
lime for Tomatoes. Its tendency is to keep 
the plants healthy and free from disease. For 
early work in a small house you may grow 
in pots, but if you want a heavy crop you 


If you want early Tomatoes. 
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must feed, and pots of a less diameter than — 


‘10 inches will generallygbe found too small, 


though something can be done with zinc 
collars, fitted inside the rim of the pots to 
support a rich top-dressing. If the house is 


low—say, some 6 feet or 7 feet—from the — 


border to the glass, the Tomatoes may be 


planted out. If you plant in rows across the 
borders, ‘have the rows 3 feet apart and the 


plants 18 inches apart in the row, but in a 


small house they will grow as great a weight — 


of fruit if you plant a row all round the — 
house and train up 9 inches from the glass, ~ 
and then the other part of the ‘house can be — 
devoted to something else, and you will want 
You may grow 
the plants in boxes, which may be obtained — 
from the grocers at a cheap rate. Small_ 
Orange boxes can generally be purchased for — 
about 6d. each, and they are worth the money — 


room to attend to the plants. 


for cutting up for fire-lighting after the 
Tomato season is over. 


3 


id 


Any handy man can © 


make troughs a foot or so wide which can — 


stand on the stage. 


last several years. Narrow pits can be easily 


_ put together round the house with loose a 


bricks in the shape of 43-inch work, which 


virtually never wear out. We have grown — 


Ae 


Tomatoes in these pits for quite a number of 


years without changing the soil. We plant 5 
wires we take a second leader, in the shape of = 
a double cordon, and though we do not 
change all the soil, we, in planting, make — 
rather a large hole, and work some goodloam _ 


3 feet apart, and when the plants reach the 


round the roots. Tomato houses are used in 
winter as plant-houses, and the borders are 
covered with ashes, and the greater part of 


the ashes remains in the soil when the Toma-— 
‘toes are planted. Tomatoes should always 
have a firm root run, The growth is hard 


and firm, and the blossoms set better. 
FEEDING is a very simple matter, and can 


be done either in the shape of a manurial - 
prefer a com- — 
bination of the two methods, mulching to 
save watering, and when the fruits are set, ~ 


We 


mulch or liquid-manure. 


helping with liquid-manure. As regards 


TRAINING, there is no better way than the — 
single or double cordon, with all side growths — 
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We have found these — 


cheaper than pots, and, if taken care of, will 
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rubbed off when quite small. Ventilation is — 


most important, and when the weather is — 
genial it should be thorough. Not only the — 


top lights near the ridge should be opened, 
but there should be ventilation in the sides. 
also. Very small houses are generally more 


difficult to deal with than larger ones, as 


they get hot sooner. It is possible, of course, 


if at any time the plants are starved from 


want of moisture, the blossoms set badly, — 


and the cracking of the fruit is often caused 


by lack of moisture early in the growth of 
the fruit tightening the skins. Regular, — 


steady treatment in this, as in other matters, 
brings success. ] é Seas 


Cheltenham Green Top Beet 


All that ‘‘ F.”? (page 44) says in praise of ~ 
this Beet is justified. J have found, however, _ 
that there jis a considerable difference in 
good | 
Your corre. 9 
spondent’s reference to late sowing interested 
me because my finest supplies of both Tapa 
and Globe shaped roots have alwavs been 
had from seeds sown in June. The roots _ 


colour and refinement of flesh between 
and bad strains of seed. 


have been a little smaller, but the quality 


has been very high and they have kept won- | 


derfully firm. A merit of Cheltenham Green 
Top Beet which will appeal strongly to those 
who live where birds are. particularly trouble- 
some is. that it frequently passes untouched 


when neighbouring rows of varieties with 4 
preyed upon to the point — 


coloured leaves are 


of ruination, East ANGLIAN. 


4 


to over-water, but this is not often done, and — 


~ 


-first two or three years will prevent 
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: Hedges, Deciduous and Evergreen 


UICK is mainly used for hedges for the 

simple reason that it grows freely and 
: can be purchased at a cheap rate. 
Although of such easy culture it pays to give 
it attention during its earlier stages of 
growth. Want of food and attention gener- 
ally leaves an impression on the appearance 
and affects the utility when it reaches 
maturity. A serious check during the 
its 
attaining that fulness of growth which ren- 
ders a Quick hedge cat and dog proof. 

In order to form a perfect hedge the ground 
must be trenched quite 2 feet deep, incor- 
porating manure as liberally as possible with 
the soil to a depth of at least 18 inches. A 
landowner in this locality who was making 
considerable alterations on his estate wished 
to replace some of the old hedgerows with 
Quick. The man in charge told him that 
manure would be needed. ‘‘ Manure for 
Quick! ’’ said he. ‘* Absurd.’? But the man 


Quick and a good Holly hedge will be 
formed. Some 30 years ago a Quick hedge 
had, through neglect, become very thin, and 
I would have grubbed it but it formed a 
boundary between my garden and a much- 
frequented path. It occurred to me to plant 
some small Holly that I happened to have 
among the old Quick stems. The ground 
was thoroughly cleaned and well soaked with 
liquid manure before planting, as it would 
have been rather difficult to enrich it in any 
other way, and-the plants were placed where 
there was room for them. They were well 
cared for the first year, and they established 
themselves by the end of the season. Later 
they were again manured, and slowly but 
surely they gained the upper hand, and in 
place of a thin, miserable-looking Quick 
hedge I have now a fine evergreen protec- 
tion, impenetrable to man and beast. Holly 
and Yew make, of course, the finest ever- 
green hedges, but whereas the progress of 


asked him how long he expected to wait for 
the hedge to form, for if he wished to get a 
good Quick hedge in about three years the 


plants must have something in the soil to 


make them grow. It ended in the man 
having his own way, and the result was so 
satisfactory that when it was decided to con- 
tinue the work the owner said, ‘‘ Use plenty 
of dung.’’ The rows of plants were set out 
1 foot apart between the rows and 9g inches 
from plant to plant. A space of 2 feet was 
kept free from weeds on each side and 
straggling shoots were cut in. It would not 
have been possible to find a finer lot of Quick 
hedges, but had the ground not been deeply 
stirred and well manured it would have 
needed from five to seven years to form man 
and cattle proof hedges. It is useless to ex- 
pect good growth if the after care is not good. 
When the hedges noted matured, a man was 
constantly employed in hoeing and clipping 
as needed. Many would like to have 

HOLLy nEDcEs but are deterred by the ex- 
pense incurred in the purchase of plants. 
Where this is the case Holly and Quick can 
be mixed at the rate of one Holly to three 
Quick. In time the Holly will crowd out the 


. Trained Yew hedges enclosing a spring garden 


Holly can be hastened by liberal culture, I do 
not think that.much can be done in that way 
with Yew, which only those who are prepared 
to exercise patience can afford to use. 
Cleanliness is absolutely necessary. Allow- 
ing weeds a free hand is quite enough to 
exercise a crippling effect from which the 
plants never fully recover. The ground on 
each side for a couple of feet at least must be 
frequently hoed. ‘The reputation that Holly 
has generally for being slow of growth is not 
deserved. It grows as rapidly as Quick when 
it has become thoroughly established, but it 
does not start away quite so quickly. It has 
to form a mat of fibrous roots before it can 
go away into free growth. The first year 
very little growth will be made. The second 
year growth will be moderate, but in the third 
season, if the necessary amount of food is 
there, it will make 18 inches or more of 
growth. A Holly hedge was planted in this 
neighbourhood in ground that had not been 
manured and it made hardly any growth. I 
advised that a good top-dressing of dung be 
given and the effect was magical; so that in 
the course of a couple of years a really good 
impenetrable hedge was formed. I would 
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preferably plant Holly in September, when 
the soil is warm enough to encourage the for- 
mation of fibrous roots, which secure the 
plants against the effects of a dry spring. 
Some years ago I saw several acres of spring- 
transplanted Holly that had suffered so 
severely that not 50 plants were alive. Had 
they been moved in autumn, or even in 
winter, so that the light soil in which they 
were planted had become thoroughly solidified 
round the roots, not 5 per cent. of them would 
have failed. Holly does not mind how light 
and porous the soil is when it is fully estab- 
lished; in fact it loves a thoroughly well- 
drained root-run on a gravelly bottom. Some 
of the finest Holly hedges in the kingdom are 
to be found near Weybridge, in Surrey. They 
were planted some 80 years ago and form the 
boundary between the high road and the 
estate. The soil is light on gravel and the 
hedges are perfect. Holly has the ability to 
preserve its verdure in soils that part freely 
with moisture in dry weather and is not so 
much at home in heavy, moisture-holding 
soils. I have seen Holly hedges suffer much 
in a very dry summer when the roots were a 
couple of feet above the level. As regards 


Privet, I would never plant where the 
roots can find their way into cultivated 
ground. The Privet is like the Elm. “The 
roots travel near the surface and form a mat 
of fibres which eat up every bit of nourish- 
ment contained in the soil and render it as 
dry as dust in a dry season. Where a path 
comes between it and cultivated ground there 
is less danger, but even then it must be 
watched. I must confess that I do not like 
Privet. Where tall hedges to form a screen 
or protection against rough winds are needed 


BEECH mav be used. It is used in nurseries 
where choice Rhododendrons and_ shrubs 
which are liable to suffer in severe winters, 
or acutely feel the effects of icy winds, are a 
feature. In the Iste of Thanet I once saw a 
considerable area of orchard ground protected 
by a 12-foot Quick screen. Probably it was 
the only way to secure the crop from the 
rough winds coming in from the sea. For 
forming hedges or screens in pleasure 
grounds there is nothing like 


- Tuuja Losst. It is‘always nice_and green, 
bears clipping well, and, unlike Cupressus 
Lawsoniana, is not apt to turn brown at the 
base. It has a much finer appearance than the 
Arbor Vite, which has been much used for 
that purpose. BYFLEET. 


Berberis 


Berberis Wilsonz has, in my opinion, not 
such a good autumn berry and foliage as 
many other species, and it has not fruited so 
well as usual this year. B. aggregata has 
done best. Chitra, a form of aristata which 
came to me under the name of B. umbilicata, 
has been very fine. The fruit is dark crim- 
son, long in shape, and hangs in large 
bunches, reminding me of Cranberries. Two 
seedlings of B. rubrostilla known as A and B 
have been very fine in fruit and foliage, better 
than any on the place. A species one does 
not see or hear of so often, which has been 
very effective, is B. virescens. The foliage 
was specially good, and though its fruit is 
nothing much, the colour of the stems, a rich 
Brown-red, gives a wonderful effect for many 
weeks. A group of B. virescens is worth a 
lot for winter colour. It is a strong grower 
and soon forms.a fine plant. 

I endorse all ‘‘ East Angiian ” says about 
Viburnum Carlesii on p. 19. It should be in 
every garden, however small. The buds are 
soft pink and the blooms, when fully open, 
are pure white. I cannot see how “ Bast 
Anglian”? can call them “ 
scent is delicious, 


rose-hued.’’ Its 
BERBERIS. 
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BEES 


Te year 1924 will long be remembered 
as one of the worst bee seasons on record. 
Very few colonies were able to store suffi- 
cient food to carry them safely through the 
coming winter, and it is very certain that 
where the bee-keeper has omitted to feed, a 
large proportion of his stocks will die of 
starvation long lbefore the natural “supplies 
are available in April. 

It must not be forgotten that a colony of 
average strength will consume about 30 lbs. 
of food (honey or sugar .syrup) between 
October and April, the actual amount depend- 
ing to some extent upon the weather. Ina 
mild winter the bees, more active, consume a 
greater amount of food than they do in a 
colder one. At the present time if the bee- 
keeper has any doubt about the food supply 
in a hive he will do well to place a cake of 
candy above the hole in the first quilt without 
delay, and renew this as often as necessary. 
Candy feeding is not the best method of sup- 
plying bees with food. It is far better to give 
sufficient liquid food in‘September to last 
until April, but at this season of the year, if 
your bees are starving, feeding them on candy 
is the onlv way of keeping them alive. In 
February breeding will commence, so it is 
very important to see that there is plenty of 
warm material above the brood-chamber so 
as to conserve the internal heat as much as 
possible. 

Be sure that the roofs of all hives are rain- 
proof; damp quilts are most injurious to a 
colony, and in extreme cases fatal. If quilts 
are found to be damp they should be replaced 
by dry ones and the leaky roofs made water- 
tight. 

Roofs of hives, 
some such material, 
annual coat of paint; 


if not covered with zine or 
should always have an 
they will then be in ser- 


viceable condition for many years. The fol- 
lowing is a good recipe for making bee 


candy :— 

Into a cleanenamelled preserving-pan place 
6 Ibs. of best white cane sugar, add one pint 
of hot water, stand the pan beside the fire, 
stirring occasionally until the sugar is entirely 
dissolved, then add ene drachm of cream of 
tartar. Now place the pan over a brisk fire 
and stir continuously until the liquid boils. 


Allow it to ‘boil for about two minutes and 
then remove from the fire and stand the pan 
in another vessel containing cold water. 


When the sugar begins to cloud, but not be- 
fore, stir rapidly until the mass reaches the 
consistency of porridge, when it can be 
poured into some convenient moulds. I find 
that ordinary ‘* sections”? glazed on one side 
make very suitable candy boxes. The ad- 
vantage of a glass-topped box is that vou can 
see when the candy is consumed without dis- 
turbing the bees. As there is always the 
possibility that there may be a shortage of 
natural pollen in the combs it is advisable, 
when making candy at this time of year, to 
mix in a little pea-flour. This is best done 
pears the last stirring, when the sugar is 
cooling down. Add about 4 lb. of Syming- 
ton’s pea-flour to every 6 Ibs. of sugar used. 
L. BicG-WiTHER. 


Obituary 


MR. WILLIAM BATES. 


It is with deep regret we have to announce 
the death on January 1oth of Mr. Wm. Bates, 
of Cross Deep, Twickenham, at the advanced 
age of 75 vears. Mr. Bates for many years 
was a familiar figure at the meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, he being a mem- 
ber of the Fruit Committee, from which he 
was but seldom absent. When at Cross 
Deep, Twickenham, he was well known as 
a grower and exhibitor of Chrysanthemums, 
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He took over in recent years the gardens at 


Cross Deep and converted them into a mar- 
ket garden. Here he carried on ‘business 
until the last. He was one of the original 
members of the Committee of the Royal 
Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, the meetings of 
which he regularly attended up’ to recent 
years, when ill-health compelled him to be 
absent. For 52 years Mr. Bates resided at 
Twickenham, and for 25 years was a member 
of the Twickenham District Council. On his 
retirement he was presented with a framed 
photograph of himself as an appreciation of 
his services on the Council. 


BOOKS 


“The Horticultural Exhibitor” 


A book entitled ‘‘ The Horticultural Ex- 
hibitor,’’ by A. J. Macself, has recently been 
issued by Messrs. Thornton Butterworth, 
Ltd., as one of their ‘‘Home Garden Books” 
series at 3s. 6d: net. It is a guide to the 
intricacies of skilful preparation and hand- 
jing, tasteful and artistic arrangement, and 
relative exhibition value of the principal 
plants, flowers, fruits, and vegetables for 
British horticultural shows. The aim of the 
book is not to give cultural directions regard- 
ing the various classes of plants dealt with, 
but to give the budding exhibitor plain, 
straightforward instructions that may help 
him to make the most of whatever he grows 
for exhibition. The ‘best hint which the 
writer gives to ‘those who intend to exhibit is 
that they should make a point of visiting the 
big shows and closely inspect the leading 
specialists’ exhibits. *‘ Do not,’’ he writes, 
‘be content to just look at the flowers and 
their general aspect, but examine the group 
to see what kind of receptacles-they are in, 
how these receptacles are fixed in position, 
what is used as a covering for the stage and 
as a background, and how the name-cards 
are held where thev are wanted.”” The vari- 
ous chapters contain many useful hints on 
the arrangement of Roses, herbaceous plants, 
florists’ flowers, annuals, Sweet Peas, spring 
bulbs, autumn flowers, vegetables, and fruit. 
In ‘another chapter capital notes are to be 
found on the cutting and packing of the vari- 
ous flowers to ‘be shown, and the illustrations 
given help to make this more clear. Lists 
are given of the most useful and showy 
flowers for the purpose, and those which the 
writer well describes as ‘‘ tricky ’’ subjects 
for travelling or for being seen to advantage 
in the heat of a tent. Mr. ‘Macself also points 
jout that it is necessary for the exhibitor to 
“know the ‘ points’? which the judges look 
for in a good ‘bloom, and he adds a word of 
caution about ‘the ‘‘dressing’’ of such 
flowers as the Rose and ‘Carnation. 

The book is one that should certainly as- 
sist a good grower to become a successful 
exhibitor, but it must be added that frequent 
visits to various horticultural shows give the 
indispensable teaching. This book will tell 
such visitors the different points to be looked 
out for. H. H. W. 


TRADE NOTE 
The Springbok Rake 


This is an extremely light tool, with flexi- 
ble teeth, which follow any unevenness of the 
ground and do not catch in any roots. The 
« Springbok,’’ which Wm. Park and Co., of 
Wigan, are patenting, can collect all leaves 
and rubbish (wet or dry) on a lawn without 
damaging the Grass in any wav. It can also 
be used for removing Moss and dead Grass, 
and is equally useful for ¢ clearing paths and 
courtyards. A good deal of ground can be 
quickly covered “with this light tool, and it 
should be in good demand during the coming 
season, 
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LATE NOTES 


Reading and District Gardeners’ Mutual 
Improvement Association 


The annual meeting was held in the Abbey. 
Hall on Monday evening, ‘the 12th inst., 
the ‘President, »Mr.~ Prank: -E. Moring, 
F.R.H.-S., presiding over an excellent attend- 
ance of members. The annual .report and 
balance-sheet for 1924 placed before the mem- 
bers showed that the Association was in a 
very sound financial position, and that the 
membership was steadily increasing, the 
number on the books at the end of the year 
being 286. The lectures were well upto the 
standard and the discussions were of 
material advantage to all. The exhibits, 
considering the ‘atmospheric conditions, had 
been excellent in quality, and: the competi- 
tions proved exceedingly keen. The success 
that attended the work of the Association was 
emphasised by the fact of the large attend- 
ances; showing the usefulness of the Society 
in the object for which it was started 36 years 
ago, Viz., 
members, is fully maintained. » The follow- 
ing were among the officers elected for 
1925 :—President, Mr. Frank E. Moring, 
F.R.H.S.; Vice-Presidents, Mr. Alderman 
FF.» B,-Parhtt Pie "Leonard Sutton, 
C.B.E., J.P., and Mr. EP. Foquett Sutton, 
M.B.E.; Chairman, Mr. “A. W.. Gower, 
F.R.H.S. (Calcot); Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
E> Ji-Green (Aldermaston) ; Hon. Treasurer, 
MrosAl- Hs Leavers Committee, Messrs. F. 


the educational improvement of its 


Alexander (Theale), E.- Bl ackwell, G. Carter 


(Mapledurham), A. J. ‘Cobb (Shinfield), Her, 
Cook (Shinfield),. eS Chislett (Bill Hill), 
A. H. Fulker, M. Goddard (Bear ey F. 
Goodger (Calcot), H. Goodger (Calcot), C. J. 
Howlett (Earley), R. J. Lloyd (Shinfield), 
H. C. Loader, T. Martin, H. Reeves, F. 
Townsend, D. Turner Aes) ey Park), H. 
Wynn (Goring Heath), J 
don), and J. Young (Wokingham), with Mr. 
H.-G. Cox, Honorary Secretary, and Mr. 
Ee J-Dore; Honorary Assistant Secretary. 


Gardeners’ Provident Society 


Wynn (Checken- — 


The monthly meeting of the United Horti- ~ 


cultural Benefit and Provident Society, was 
held in the R.H.S. Hall on Monday, January 
12th, Mr. C. H. Curtis presiding. Seven new 
members were elected. Six members were 


allowed to withdraw double the amount of — 
interest from their deposit accounts which — 


amounted to £,24 5s. 6d., 
withdrew the sum of ji tgs. 1id., and 
4373 38- 6d. was passed for payment to the 
ns of five deceased members. The 
sic 
was £96 7s., 
maternity claims 
A 1718; 
for dental and optical treatment, 
other cases were considered. 


to. 44st he 


one lapsed member — 


pay for the month on the private side — 
State side £74 138: 6d., and — 
sum of © 
11d. was granted to seven members | 
and five - 
A special sub- — 


committee was formed to arrange for the 


annual dinner to take place during Chelsea 
Show week, and to 


mond jubilee. 


Two new Antirrhinums / 


The. new dwarf Antirrhinum nanum 


recommend the best — 
means of commemorating the Society’s dia-— 


Eclipse is a most brilliant crimson, not a_ 
silvery-pink as described in our last issue. — 
It is, in fact, one of the best and brightest 


The new variety, 
lobes), 


of its colour. 
(cherry-pink with white 
acquisition. 


Ladybird 


is another — 
Both varieties are already in 


great demand for bedding purposes in many _ 


well-ordered gardens. 
are,'being sent out bv Messrs. Hurst and Son, 
the well-known 
and growers. 
the leading seedsmen throughout the country. 


These two novelties 


wholesale seed merchants : 
Seed may be obtained from — 


fe 


' 


al ¥ a) 8 ~ 
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_ Answers to Correspondents 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the naine and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 
days in advance of date, queries cannot always be 
replied to in the issue immediately following their 
receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants —All who wish their piants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should tbe sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the cones should always be sent. 

* 

Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have receivea 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus com- 
munis) 

The note in a recent issue of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED on that charming little plant the 
Shamrock Pea was interesting. Unfortu- 
nately I have not been very successful in get- 
ting it to flower freely and I should be glad 
to know Mr. E. Markham’s method of grow- 
ing it. L. Bicc-WiTHER. 

[To flower this successfully it is essential 
that the plants should be grown under moist 
but sunny conditions, and be allowed to re- 
main in the same position for a few years at 
least. The reason many fail to flower this 


Pea is that the plants are put into soil which - 


is made too rich, with the result that abund- 
ance of foliage and very few flowers are the 
sole reward of one’s labour. The crevices of 
flagstone paths, the ledges and crannies of 
retaining walls, and positions near water, 
where the root run is limited, are a few of the 
places this plant will bloom in with wonderful 
profusion. Of course, plants put out from 
pots will bloom the first year when rightly 
placed, but not to the same extent as older 
and established plantations. Moisture, sun- 
shine, and a rather poor soil are all that are 
Ee iy to get the Shamrock Pea to bloom. 


Arum Lilies failing 
(M. N.).—It appears to be the rooting 
medium that is the cause of your trouble, but 
it is difficult from the meagre specimen sent 
to form a correct opinion. Remove the 
brown tissue, and then dust the affected parts 
with lime or powdered charcoal. Repeat this 
operation when necessary. When the plants 
have finished flowering a few months hence 
we should gradually dry them off, and leave 
them exposed to the sun in a dry place till 
August. At that time shake out the tubers, 
wash them in a mild solution of per- 
manganate of potash, and, when dry, repot in 
a mixture of fibrous loam and dried cow- 
manure. Each tuber may be dipped in lime 
_just before repotting. This will, no doubt, 
cure your trouble next year. 


_Meconopsis simplicifolia var. Baileyi 
With reference to the reply to “ Blue 
Poppy ” (issue January 17th, page 45), when 

Sir Herbert Maxwell wrote you he had pro- 
‘bably not received our seed catalogue, or he 
would have found (page 72) that we are offer- 

Ing Meconopsis simplicifolia, Bailey’s variety, 
1924 crop seed. You may like to publish this 
information for the benefit of your corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ Blue Poppy,” or any other of 
your readers who may be desirous of obtain- 
ing seed of this beautiful Poppy. 

:. ‘ BARR AND SONs.- 
11, 12, and 13, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 

Primula malacoides (double) 

* Could you inform me, through your 
columns, if there is a double form. of 
Primula malacoides? I have never heard of 
one, nor can I find in any catalogue any- 


thing relating to a double form, except in the 
case of the white variety. jeekiesM« 
_ Droitwich. 


[Primula malacoides (double) is offered in 
this season’s catalogue issued by ~Messrs. 
Sutton and ‘Sons, Reading. It is described 
as having very attractive double and semi- 
double mauve flowers which make an agree- 
able change to the single form. A new double 
white variety. ‘‘ bearing an abundance of 
double ivory-white flowers’ is offered. by 
Messrs. James Carter and Co., Raynes 
Park, London, S.W. 20.] 


INDOOR PLANTS 


Chincherinchees 

(Dr. W. D., Rutland).—Bulbs are offered 
by Messrs. Barr and Sons, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


Specimen Coleuses 

I want to grow large specimens of Coleus. 
What culture do they require and where can 
I get named varieties ? C. WHITE. 

[Several of our advertisers can supply 
named varieties of Coleus, while a number of 
leading seedsmen offers seeds which, if sown 
during the next month or two in gentle 
warmth, will result in fine specimens by 
August. There is no difficulty in growing 
Coleus, but they ought not to be kept in a 
house where the temperature falls below 55 
degs. Cuttings will readily root in a propa- 
gating frame. Pot on ithe plants as they 
need it until they are in pots 5 inches to 
8 inches in diameter. The soil should con- 
sist of good fibrous loam three parts, one part 
leaf-mould’ and manure from an old Mush- 
room-bed, or dried cow-manure. When the 
plants have been potted for the last time 
allow them plenty of space to develop, and 
when the receptacles are filled with roots give 
a light sprinkling of ‘Clay’s, say once each 
week, or liquid-manure diluted to the colour 
of pale ale. Never allow the plants to get 
dry or they will lose their lower leaves. 
During the summer they will thrive in a 
greenhouse where they can receive plenty of 
light and air. This will keep them short. 
jointed and bring out the beautiful colour of 
the leaves. In the early stages of growth 
the plants will need pinching back once or 
twice. Coleuses are quick-growing, and 
once they start, generous treatment must be 
afforded to obtain really fine specimens. ] 


To prevent white fly on Cinerarias 

I have a good collection of Cinerarias at 
present quite free from the white fly. I lost 
a number of plants last year “through this 
pest. If you can let me know how to pre- 
vent this occurring 'this year I shall ‘be very 
much obliged. BSB. 

[Our correspondent should keep a close 
watch, and on the-first signs of the pest 
fumigate with “XL All” or ‘‘ White Fly 
Death,” obtainable from all horticultural 
sundriesmen, or ‘‘ Alvesco,”’ supplied by 
Murphy and Co., Ltd., Sheen Lane, Mort- 
lake. ] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Treatment of Hydrangeas 

I have some very choice Hydrangeas struck 
last summer. Ought I to prune them back 
hard, or leave them as they are? Iam afraid 
if I do they will not bloom. C, WHITE. 

[We assume your Hydrangeas are in small 
pots, and, if so, they may, during the next 
few weeks, be moved into pots one or two 
sizes larger, according to the size and vigour 
of the plants. Wait until the flowers have 
appeared before pruning. When the blooms 
are over, a little pruning may be done. This 
will cause the formation of side shoots, which 
can be used for cuttings, or left to produce 
bushy plants for another year. | 


Destroying tree stumps 

Could you kindly tell me how to kill tree 
stumps without grubbing? I understand 
there is a way by boring holes into them and 
filling them up with some kind of liquid. 
What is the best stuff to use? i. B. 

[The following is probably the recipe to 
which you refer:—Bore a hole, in the 
autumn, I inch or 2 inches in diameter and 
18 inches deep, put in 14 ozs. of saltpetre, fill 
with water, and plug up close. In the spring 
following put into the same hole 1 gill of 
kerosene and then light. The stump will 
smoulder away without blazing, leaving only 
ashes. The quickest and most effective way 
is to grub up the stumps. ] 


FRUIT 

Canker in Apple-tree 
_ Could you tell me what the enclosed speci- 
men of Apple-tree Emperor Alexander has 
been attacked by? Is it ordinary canker ? 

[Your Apple-tree is attacked by Apple 
canker (Nectria galligena). From the condi- 
tion of the twigs you send, your tree appears 
to be ina bad way, and it would probably be 
best for you to grub up the tree and burn it. 
If, however, you desire to try and save the 
tree we should advise you to cut out and 
burn all affected wood. In the case of young 
diseased wood like that you send, you should 
be careful to remove entirely all the affected 
wood. You will find that the brown stain 
of the disease often runs back some little 
distance into the healthy-looking wood. You 
will notice that the disease often breaks out 
at the point of union ‘between a small branch 
and a larger one. If canker is present on 
the older parts of your tree it is not always 
easy to cut out ‘the diseased portions without 
doing a lot of damage to the shape of the 
tree. It can sometimes be managed by, in- 
stead of taking away the entire branch, re- 
moving only the portion cankered. This is 
done by scraping or paring off the canker 
with a good knife and chisel. Take care to 
cut well down into healthy wood and paint 
over as soon as the operation is complete 
with good white lead paint. 

You should remember that Apple canker is 
a wound parasite—i.e., canker spores only 
infect healthy trees through an opening or 
wound of some description. The two coms 
mon ways in which Apple-trees become in- 
fected are:—(1) When aphis (especially 
woolly aphis) is present on the trees. These 
pests puncture the bark of-the trees to suck 
out the cell sap. Canker spores alight on the 
wounds afterwards, germinate, and enter 
the Apple-tree. (2) In ‘the autumn, when the 
leaves fall from the tree, canker spores are 
said to be able to get into the old leaf scar, 
and so-set up a new attack. Apple canker is 
most prevalent on low, badly-drained soil. 
Such conditions tend to produce soft, sappy 
growth which is easily affected by disease. 
Some varieties of Apples are very prone to 
the disease, while others appear to be more 
or less resistant. Varieties which do not 
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canker badly on well-drained land are Annie 
Elizabeth, Bramley’s Seedling, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Newton Wonder, and Mr. Gladstone. 
On the other hand, we have seen Newton 
Wonder on badlv-drained and badly 
cankered. | 


Kaki or Caci 


In some published ‘‘ Letters” to a friend 
in Italy I have read of a fruit sent over by 
that friend which was written of as Kaki. 
Can this be the same as ‘‘ Caci,’’ of which 
one of your correspondents speaks in a letter 
in your issue of the 17th. I have not come 
across this fruit in any other book, and have 
wondered what it is. I shall await your reply 
to your conrespondent, it may clear up the 
little mystery. If not, would you very kindly 
add whether Kaki and Caci are one and the 
same, and of what kind they are. I shall be 
greatly obliged. E. PER. 

Bournemoii!?t. 

[In answer to the question about “* Caci,” 
the fruit, which in the south of France is 
called Kaki or Kaki de Japon (I shave never 
seen it spelt with a ‘‘ C”’), is in this country 
known as Persimmon. It is sometimes on 
sale in London. It looks rather like a 
Tomato, and the taste and consistency of the 
fruit are like—not quite best—Apricot jam. | 
have seen it growing on the Riviera, the tree 
looking something like a standard Peach- 
‘tree, and very handsome when in fruit, but J 
understand that even on the Riviera it needs 
an unusually hot summer to ripen well. It 
will be interesting to see if it-can be grown in 
Britain.—R. BickerstEetH, Edinburgh. | 

[The botanical name for the Persimmon is 
Diospyros Kaki. In the south of England and 
Channel Islands it is hardy, and we have 
seen a fair crop of well-ripened fruit on a 
pot 'tree in the succulent-house at Kew. The 
name of Date Plum is, perhaps, more fre- 
quently used for ithis species than for any of 
the others.—ED. | } 

[The French ‘‘ Cassis,”’ pronounced Caci, 
is much used in France in syrups for 
making fruit drinks. It is the name of what 
we call Black Currant. Is this, perhaps, to 
what your correspondent, E. Butler, alluded 
in the inquiry on p. 46 of GaRDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED of January 17th?—S. J. Bacon. ] 


Lifting Vines : 
(Old Reader).—Carefully lift the roots from 
the soil and cover them with mats or old 
sacking, so that they do not get dry or be 
injured ‘by frost. When you have made the 
border with good turfy loam and broken 
bones, which will take the place of the old 
mortar-rubbish, replant the Vines by laying 
the roots out regularly in the soil, keeping 
them near the surface. 
of the roots should be cut cleanly off with a 
sharp knife. Do the work, if possible, during 
mild weather, and as soon as the planting 1s 
completed cover the border with some littery 
material or tree leaves to exclude frost. You 
may prune the Vine as you suggest. As re- 
gards the Black Currants, thin out any weak 
wood and just cut off the unripened tips. 
Seeing Black Currants fruit on the young 
wood, you must so treat the bushes that 
plenty of this starts: from the base of the 
plants. It would be well to see to the drain- 
age of the border before you plant the Vines. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Comments on a recent issue 

In vour issue.of January 17th your corre- 
spondent, ‘“*S. A.,” writes about two 
Loniceras. I should like him to tell me how 
to flower L. fragrantissima. I have had a 
plant of this for four years, planted in a shel- 
tered corner, which makes plenty of good 
wood, well ripened, ‘but will not flower. I 
have not seen a bloom on it yet. J am think- 
ing of moving it, but am afraid to do so, as it 


All bruised. portions | 


os. 
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has new growth of 2 inches or 3 inches. Per- 
haps your correspondent will advise me as to 
the best time to do so, and oblige me. Some 
Bouvardias, too, I have which have shown 
bloom, but they turn black and fall off before 
they open. I have three varieties, and on 
only one has a bloom opened. Could you 
tell me the reason? I have had two lots of 
plants, and neither of them has been satis- 
factory. Re the article on good-keeping 
Apples in the same issue of your paper, has 
the writer found a tendency for them to be 
rather woolly this season? I have found it 
so with Lane’s Prince Albert, Broad-eye 
Pippin, Newton Wonder, Bramley’s Seedling, 
and even Cox’s Pippin, and the. flavour of 
none of them is so good as usual, although 
the colour has been good. I gather the writer 
finds Lane’s does not icrop well every year. 
With me it has a good crop every year. It 
has only failed me twice in 'the 30 years it 
has been planted; in fact, that has ‘been the 
case with all the varieties mentioned above. 
They are all half-standards. F. W. H. 
Gloucestershire. : 


Trapping moles 

I should be greatly obliged if you could 
advise me how best to get rid of moles in my 
wild garden. I have had the local mole- 
catcher in, and he has caught some, but says 
that it is very difficult to trap them in this 
light soil as they so easily work round the 
traps. I am ttold some forms of poison are 
very effective when smeared on to a worm, 
which is then placed in the run. Can you 
tell me the most effective poison ito use and if 
the above method is the best way to employ 


-it, also whether it is dangerous to dogs if they 


find and bite the poisoned moles. I am told 
there is a poison which makes the moles ex- 
tremely ferocious, so much so that they fight 
till they kill each other in large numbers, but 
this sounds rather like a fairy tale. 
CACM; 

[Although it has been proved ‘that moles 
devour huge numbers of wireworms, leather- 
jackets, and other noxious grubs, most agri- 
culturists—especially gardeners—prefer their 
absence to their company, and for very good 
reasons. There are various ways in which 
they can be disposed of, poison being one. 
This generally contains strychnine, and some 


worms, being sprinkled with the powder, are - 


distributed in the runs. Many people, how- 
ewer, have a dislike to using poison of any 
kind, and it is certainly liable to be picked 
up by fowls or other live stock. The alterna- 
tive is to trap the moles, and as it is neither 
necessary nor essential to employ a_pro- 
fessional mole-catcher (save where the area is 
great), a hint or two here may enable the 
inexperienced to succeed in ithe job himself. 
There are two main types of traps in 
general use—the wooden barrel and the steel 
(or pincher) trap. The latter I generally use, 
for it is much easier to set. It can be pur- 
chased cheaply at most ironmongers, is very 
simple, and, if properly used, is an infallible 
device. The great thing to do is first to find 
the right kind of run in which tto set the trap. 
For instance, never attempt to catch moles 
in those surface workings which make un- 
sightly and injurious upheavals in straggling 
lines about our seed-beds or iturf. These are 
merely feeding tracks, and the enemy will 
seldom pass that way more than once. We 
must go deeper, to those permanent highways 
which may be anything from 4 inches to 
8 inches below the surface. To locate one 
of these is the hardest task, but a little ob- 
servation will soon help one over the diffi 
culty. There is always, for example, at least 
one such wun between two mole-hills, and a 
trained ear can detect its position by the 
hollow sound of the ground above it. Then 
these runs often emerge into the open on the 
edge of a pathway, or from the walls of a 


“top of that so as to exclude light, taking care — 
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surface drain or hedge-bank. When dis- 
covered, one ‘has only to cut through the 
passage a square hole sufficiently large to 
take the trap, with its extended prongs rest- 
ing on the bottom of and upon either side of — 
the line of traffic. When set, cover the trap — 
with pieces of turf and put some soil on the — 


not to prevent the free action of the springs — 
(or handles), which expand when sprung. It © 
is often said that moles are shy at the odour © 
of one’s hands, but I never take any pre- — 
cautions in that respect. There is, however, — 
one particular point to observe. When the — 
hole for the trap is cut, and before the latter — 
is set, see that there is no loose soil left in the — 
runs on either side. If there should be, the © 
mole will push this ahead of it as it comes ; 
along, and the trap will be set off before the ~ 
animal enters it. ] E 


Draining a tennis lawn — Seo 

(Jas. A. Paice).—There is no better way 
than cutting drains from 2 feet to 3 feet — 
deep and from 15 feet to 18 feet apart in the ~ 
direction of the outfall, and placing in the 
bottom ordinary drain-pipes 2 inches in dia- ; 
meter. Place a layer of stones over the pipes, — 
or brushwood will do if stones cannot be had. — 
The cost would be small, but the exact ~ 
amount could easily be calculated on the 


spot. = 
SHORT REPLY 


A. T. Excell.—Have you had any fogs? 
If so, these would bring about the failure of © 
the Jonquil flowers to open. We have had — 
the same experience with the Joss flower, all 
the blooms of which suffered in the same way. 


NAME OF PLANT. 


Pakeha.—1, Rosemary (Rosmarinus offi- 
cinalis); 2, the Holm Oak (Quercus Ilex). 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS — 


Mr. Tuomas Croap, head gardener to Colonel — 
CHARLES Brook, Kinmount House, Annan, ~ 
Dumfriesshire, as. supervisor over Hoddam 
Castle Gardens, Ecclefechan, Lockerbie, 
Dumfriesshire, also for the same employer. 

Mr. J.- McMicuan, gardener to Colonel 
MircueLtt, Luscar House, Dunfermline. . 

Mr. W.. BraDiey, formerly for many years — 
with E. M. UNDERDOwNS, Esq., Bucken-_ 
ham Hall, Mundford, as gardener to Capit. — 
STEWART SAVILLE, Ven House, Milborne— 
Port, Som. Loe 

Mr. C. FAULKNER, gardener to D. ANDERSON, 
‘Esq., Ratton, Willingdon, Eastbourne. 
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Mr. Davip ANDREWS, gardener to Miss 
BRISBANE, Brisbane House, Largs, Ayr- 
shire, ; 


Mr. Joun Fraser, formerly gardener to J. A. 
McNas, Esq., Middleton-Kerse, Menstrie, 


now at Dalveagh, Aberfoyle. = 
Standardised chip baskets for Straw- 
berries 


Relatively few chip baskets of the approved. 
standard capacities and stamped in the, 
manner agreed upon at a public conference on 
the subject held in July, 1922, are in com= 
mercial use, and the Ministery of Agriculture 
and Fisheries is desirous of considering with 
the manufacturers what action can usefully | 
be taken with regard to the whole question 
of standardised chip baskets. The Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries is inviting repre- 
sentatives of all manufacturers of chip 
baskets for Strawberries to attend a meeting 
to ‘be held at the Offices of the Ministry, 10, 
Whitehall Phace, London, S.W. 1, at 2.30 
p.m. on Wednesday, 28th inst. The Minis- 
try has communicated with a number of the 
manufacturers direct, but if ‘there are any 
others who have not been so reached will they 
kindly take this notice as an inv 
themselves. : 
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HE number of shrubs that succeed when 
exposed to salt spray is but limited, and 

- on that account the few that do thrive 
well under such circumstances are doubly 
valuable from a planter’s point of view. Such 
is the Tamarisk (Tamarix ga rie a vigor- 
ous-growing shrub, producing long, feathery 
branches, terminated ae summer by 
loose, open panicles of small reddish flowers. 
This ‘shrub del lights in a deep sandy soil, well 
supplied with moisture, requirements fire- 
quently met with near the sea, and for such 
laces it is indispensable. This and the 
urze form fine bushes even on the most 
easterly part of the coast of Suffolk. T. 
tetrandra is a scarce Caucasian shrub, and is 
quite as elegant as the common T. gallica 
and flowers later, which is its chief value. It 
is little known, apparently, in this country, 
though it is to be found in continental lists. 
A near ally of the Tamarisk, and one that 
succeeds well under similar conditions, i is the 
German Tamarisk (Tamarix or Myricaria 


germanica), a_ slender, 
upright-growing~ shrub, 
which bears a_ great 


general resemblance to 
the foregoing, but which 
only attains to about 
one-half its height, and 
has longer leaves. The 
Sea Buckthorn (Hippo- 
phaé rhamnoides) is 
another shrub well 
adapted for planting in 
the most exposed spots, 

as strong winds off, the | 
sea have but little effect 
upon it; indeed, the 
beautiful silvery appear- 
ance of its foliage is 
much heightened when 
stirred by the breeze. 

Besides the glistening 
white colour of the 
foliage during ‘the 
autumn, it becomes 
laden with bright 
orange-coloured berries, 
and when in that state 
is remarkably hand- 
some. The Sea Buck- 
thorn is a large. prickly 
shrub, which, | under 
favourable “conditions, 


decomes almost a tree: 
‘The | Siberian Salt-tree 
Halimodendron _argen- 
eum) is a capital sea- 
side shrub, but thrives 
pe od well ‘in 


any 


a 


Seaside 
good soil; and, if-a little salt be occa- 
sionally given old plants-of it, it greatly im- 
proves their growth. This plant is propa- 
gated from.seeds, by cuttings of the roots, 
and by grafting it on the Laburnum or the 
arborescent Caragana. When the latter, 
however, is used for the stock, it is apt to 
throw up suckers close to the ground, and, 
therefore, it is not so good for the purpose as 
the Laburnum, which does not do so. The 
name is derived from ‘‘ Halimos,”’ maritime, 
and ‘‘ dendron,”’ a tree,-in reference to the 
plant growing naturally in saltfields and 
saline steppes in Siberia. It was first intro- 
duced in 1779. It forms an irregular, much- 
branched, deciduous shrub, from 4 feet to 
8 feet high, when planted in the open border 
on its own roots; but when grafted standard 
high on the common Laburnum it forms one 
of the most graceful drooping plants than can 
adorn a lawn or shrubbery. The leaves are 
alternate, abruptly pinnate, with two pairs of 
small leaflets, clothed with a whitish silky 


Water Elder 


Waterer’s Laburnum and 


Shrubs 


down, deciduous, and with the petioles and 
stipules spinose. The flowers are of a fine 
rosy-purple, sweet-smelling, Pea-shaped, 
ttolerably large, and produced in great abund- 
ance on two and three-flowered peduncles, 
from the end of May to the middle of July, or 
even later if the season be moist. The young 
plants, however, flower but sparingly at first ; 
but when they attain size and age they bloom 
profusely. The Tree Purslane (Atriplex 
Halimus) is a loose, rambling plant with 
brittle, half-woody branches and_ silvery 
leaves. When grown by the seaside, where 
plenty of moisture is present, it is a really 
valuable shrub. Among other subjects suit- 
able for seaside p lanting may ‘be mentioned 
the Spanish Broom, the Laburnum, the 
Coluteas and Hydrangea hortensis, the Elder, 
the Box Thorn (Lycium europeum), Euony- 
mus japonicus, Olearia Haasti, Aucuba 
japonica, Berberis stenophylla, B. Darwini, 
and Lonicera nitida. 


Notes of the 
Week 


Waterer’s Laburnum 


HE fine variety of 

Laburnum grown 

by Messrs. Anthony 
Waterer has for many 
years been a delight in 
all gardens where good 
flowering shrubs are 
alued-) The great 
length of the raceme of 
bloom and the graceful 
poise of the whole tree 
mark it as something 
distinct and much better 
than the more ordinary 
kind, and the rather 
paler than usual colour 
of the flower gives it an 
added refinement and 
distinction. 

The flowering bush be- 
low it in the illustration 
is the Water Elder, the 
single form of Vibur- 
num Opulus, whose 
double form is the well- 
known Guelder Rose. 
In the type plant the 
bloom is flat, with a 
ring of the _ sterile, 
pollen-bearing bloom 
surrounding the central, 
fertile part of the flower. 
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It is one of the handsomest berry-bearing 
shrubs that can be grown, and is quite un- 
deservedly neglected in gardens. The more 
familiar Guelder Rose is a rounded mass of 
the sterile flowers only, and therefore makes 
no berries. The Water Elder is a native 
shrub. or small tree, occurring in watery 
places, such as the banks of streams or wet 
ditches. But it accommodates itself quite 
happily to drier places in the garden, when 
its masses of berries, of the colour and partly 
transiucent quality of Red Currants, are de- 
lightful to see in September. 


The will of Sir Harry Veitch 
Sir Harry James Veitch, Vice-President of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, who died in 


July, in his 85th year, left property of the 
value of £79,385, with net personalty 
£58,987. He gave £1,000 to the London 


City Mission, 41,000 to ‘Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, £1,000 to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, £1,000 to the British Church- 
men’s ‘Missionary Society, £1,000 to the 
China Inland Mission, 41,000 to the Scrip- 
ture Gift Mission, 4500 to the Royal Gar- 
deners’ Orphan Fund, £200 for five years to 
the London City Mission, two houses in 
Hinton Lawn Road, and one in Eldon Road, 
Hampstead, to the Gardeners’ Royal Bene- 
volent Institution, and after the fulfilment of 
a number of personal bequests, the residue of 
his property to the Gardeners’ Royal Bene- 
volent Institution. 


The Cloth of Gold Crocus 


The Cloth of Gold Crocus (C. susianus) is 
an old garden plant which must not be con- 
fused with the brilliant golden-yellow one 
which is such a deservedly favourite plant in 
spring. The Cloth of Gold Crocus has not 
the commanding beauty of its sister, but it 

-has charms which endear it to many a lover 
of the Crocus. It is a dwarf plant with 
flowers which rise but little above the soil 
and open out flat to the.sun. They tare 
golden-vellow in the interior, but a pretty 
glossy brown outside. When closed they do 
not give any fidea of their true beauty, but 
when open the rather starry, flat blooms are 
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delightful in their way. This Crocus is 
cheap ‘to buy and is quite hardy and reliable. 
It may be procured in autumn with the other 
bulbs and planted at adepth of about 2 inches 
in light soil and in a sunny place. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Centropogon Lucyanus 


The earliest blossoms of this are just now 
expanding in the warm greenhouse. Given 
favourable conditions a succession can be 
counted upon for a long time. It is of a 
half-shrubby character, the’ curved, tubular- 
shaped blossoms, of a deep rosy-carmine, 
being borne in clusters at the end of the 
shoots. This Centropogon is of rather a 
loose habit of growth, the main shoots arch- 
ing over in a pleasing and informal manner. 
Fine flowering specimens may be grown in 
pots 6 inches or 7 inches in diameter. A 
good plan is to loop up a few of the principal 
shoots to an upright stake, and allow the 
minor ones to dispose themselves at will. 
As a basket plant, too, Centropogon 
Lucyanus is seen to considerable advantage, 
as owing to the semi-pendulous nature of its 
growth the flowers are very conspicuous. It 
can be readily struck from cuttings of the 
young-growing shoots in early spring, while 
the old plants may, after flowering, be 
shortened back and grown on for another 
year. A very suitable compost may be made 
up of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, 
with a liberal dash of sand. sw 


Linaria vulgaris Pelorta 


Interesting from a botanical point of view, 
Linaria vulgaris Peloria is not only interest- 
ing but attractive. A good-sized plant or a 
group of half-a-dozen plants will form quite 
a pretty feature in the border. Botanically it 
is of much interest, as it is said to be the re- 
sult of an attempt on the part of an “‘ irregu- 
lar” flower to become ‘‘regular.’’? This has 
been accomplished by the transformation of 
the irregular spurred flowers of the Toadflax 
into rather cone-shaped blooms of five spurs. 
The flowers are of a bright golden-yellow. It 
grows from g inches to 12 inches high and is 
propagated by division. Ess. 


Ben 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but thé Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Pea Austin’s Mayflower 


After reading over your article on new gar- 
den Peas in your issue of January 17th, page 
43, I thought it might interest a great number 
of your readers to know that, so far, no Pea 
has given more satisfaction to west of Scot- 
land growers than Austin’s Mayflower. For 
the few years it has been in commerce I have 
tried it along with a dozen or more so-called 
earliest varieties, but Mayflower never yet 
once failed to give them at least 10 days, and 
not only so, but its productiveness is unbeat- 
able. To any who have trouble with early 
Peas I would say try Austin’s Mayflower and 
the results, I am sure, will justify my state- 
ments. ALEX. SHARP. 

Renfrew. 


Poinsettias in an Indian garden 


Re E. R. Ashton’s article, ‘‘ In an Indian 
Garden,’’ published in GarDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, January roth, he states he was un- 
able to find out the method of culture of 
Poinsettia pulcherrima practised in India, so 
the following note may interest some of your 
readers. The plants are pruned back- hard 
about the middle of March’and the prunings 


* 


are cut into 6-inch lengths and dibbled thickly 
into pans of light soil. The pans are then 
placed in a shady position and are kept 
watered ; in about six weeks the cuttings root 
and are ready for planting into permanent 
quarters. The plants open their bracts about 
the middle of November and remain fresh for 
about three months, and are a sight never to 
be forgotten by all plant lovers. 
»  W. G. FuRNELL. 
The Gardens, Onslow, 
Wimborne, Dorset. 


Sweet Pea cultivation 


An interesting article on the ‘‘ Cultivation 
of Sweet Peas,’’ by Mr. Charles Hodgson, 
appears on p. 54 of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
of January 24th. Intending Sweet Pea 
growers will do well to read this carefully. 
Some there must be who have no ‘‘ heat ”’ 
(greenhouse or hot frame) in which to germi- 
nate ‘‘seeds sown in January.’’ . Such 
readers, however, need not be deterred 
thereby, for it really is quite unnecessary to 
germinate Sweet Peas in heat before moving 
the seedlings to the cold frame. I speak from 
experience, having grown Sweet Peas success- 
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fully myself in Wilts, Dorset, Bucks, and 
Huntingdonshire, in places where no ‘‘ heat 2 
of any sort was available. Ihave also grown © 
them in Surrey, where ‘‘ heat ” was available, q 
but never used, on principle, for Sweet Pea 
germination, for I believe it is a mistake to — 
employ heat at all. The less the Sweet Pea - 
is coddled in this respect in its infancy the 
better will the plant be in maturity, and I am 
glad to see that I am supported in this view P 
by so able a contributor as Mr. C. Blair, in” 
his notes on ‘‘ The Week’s Work”’ on p. 59° 
of your same issue (January 24th). Readers — 
will find my views supported also by Mr. 
Donald Allen in his most useful booklet, 
“ Sweet Pea Culture,” issued by Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Ltd., of Edinburgh. The 
price is only 6d., but it contains 32 pages of 
really sound advice and information on how 
to grow Sweet Peas for exhibition or other- | 
wise. Pay 

As Mr. Donald Allen says: *‘ There are 
three distinct periods for sowing Sweet Peas— 


September-October, February, March-April. 
To obtain flowers for exhibition or decoration 
of the home in June and July sow at the end 
of September or early in October in a fram 
or cold greenhouse. To obtain flowers fo 
exhibition in late July, August, and Septembe 
sow in February in a cold greenhouse or 
frame. To obtain flowers in plenty for gar- 
den and house decoration in July, August, and. 
September sow out of doors in good weather 
in March.” For the February sowing I 
would include the last week of January, if 
the weather is suitable, not otherwise. As to 
the use of glass for covering the seed-boxes or 
pots, I do not consider this necessary eithe 
unless there be no frame or greenhouse avail- 
able. In the latter case glass may well be 
used to aid germination and as protection for 
the seeds. That is all. E. A. SAUNDERS. ~ 


The Winter Aconite = 


The most frequent cause of failure in estall 
lishing the Winter Aconite (pages 35 and 50) 
is delay in planting them. The ‘small woody 
tubers will not retain full vitality if kept out 
of the ground as long as the bulbs of Tulips, 
etc.; they should be planted in August or, at 
latest, before mid-September. Those who 
make out their order for bulbs, as many per 
sons do, late in September or in October, are 
courting disappointment if that order includes 
Winter Aconites. Tradesmen will supply 
them so long as thev are in stock, but the 
tubers at that late season will be wizened— 
many ‘of them lifeless—whereas if they are 
to produce flowers at Christmas, as they dic 
this winter, they require all the vitality with 
which they can be endowed. = 

Another point in the case is that this plant 
though it may thrive in ordinary sweet loam 
dislikes the acidity so often developed in gar 
den ground. It is, indeed, a lime lover, an¢ 
I never succeeded in establishing liber 
colonies of it until I took to putting in plen 
of ground lime or old mortar when planti 
the tubers. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. : 
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Lifting Chrysanthemums 

A recent note concerning the lifting ¢ 
Chrysanthemums leads me to say that, fc 
many years, I have grown rather a lar 
number of Chrysanthemums in a border wit 
a view to lifting them in September for cor 
servatory decoration during the winter. M 
practice is as follows :—In April, when th 
plants in 5-inch pots are being stopped, tt 
tips are put into the propagating case, af 
when they emit roots the young plants at 
boxed off. After being ‘hardened they a! 
planted out in June in a fairly rich borde 
and they are carefully staked and tied } 
oceasion requires. Some are confined to 
single bud, others are permitted to devel 
naturally, and in September they are lift 
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and potted up into pots 6 inches in diameter. 
Being put into a shady place and syringed 
daily they soon recover from the check, and 
in this way very useful material, averaging 
about 23 feet in height, is secured. The 
value of such plants is obvious. Either for 
cutting or for use in rooms, or in flower- 
stands in pots they are worth the little 
Poubte entailed by this system of cultivation. 
A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Begonia fuchsioides 


To those who have a greenhouse heated so — 


as to keep out frost I strongly recommend 
this Begonia for winter flowering, especially 
where pot plants are needed for house 
decoration. It is more easily cultivated than 
the B. Lorraine family. From a batch of 11 
plants I was able to use one in a class for pot 
plants at a show for which I took first prize. 
By using, on the average, three a week in 
the decoration of the house I have been able 
ito keep up a supply of well-flowered, giraceful 
plants. I consider I shall be able to continue 
so till March is out. bs 1<, 


Phygelius capensis and Acanthus (Bear’s 
Breech) 


[I am prompted by the warning given by 
Mr. O’Loughlin on p. 51 of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED dated January 24th, 1925, ‘to call at- 
tention also to the Acanthus. There are 
several species, all beautiful, no doubt, and 
highly desirable plants in a right situation, 
but they all have the same wandering and 
predatory habits, and are even worse in this 
respect ithan the Phygelius. Some years ago 
both Phygelius and Acanthuses were given a 
place in a large herbaceous border here and 
then left for some time to grow unchecked. 
Plants and shrubs in their immediate vicinity 
were soon riddled with Phygelius and 
Acanthus roots till finally both wanderers 
met. A veritable war for existence ensued, 
while other plants succumbed. Which would 
have won it is difficult to say, for the warfare 
ended last autumn, when the border in ques- 
tion was remade and both plants eradicated 
by deep and careful trenching. 

Mr. O’Loughlin has in no wise exaggerated 
the predatory nature of the former plant, but 
the Acanthus roots, I think, are still worse in 
this respect and more difficult to deal with, 
for they go much deeper into the ground while 
at the same time spreading laterally like the 
Phygelius. 

_ The Phygelius can be kept in bounds by 
a judicious use of the spade round the roots 
2»very autumn, but the Acanthus in our soil 
jere is fit for the wild garden only, where it 
»an spread as it lilkes, or for a corner bounded 
»y hard paths or walls. To my mind it is 
aot a fit subject for any herbaceous border 
vhere other flowers have to be grown within 
reasonable distance. I should be glad to 
snow if other readers agreé, or how they keep 
heir plants in bounds. E. A. SAUNDERS.. 
Cornwall. 


| Phygelius Capensis 


| IT am not surprised that your corre- 
‘pondent’s rockery should have been over-run 
y the Cape Figwort. It is a troublesome 
/preader both in rockwork and borders. “The 
‘oper position for it is against a wall; not 
hat it requires protection from it except in 
old districts, but because it must run in one 
irection or another and readily accepts the 
upport of a wall. No one who has not seen 
: SO placed can have any notion of the beauty 
f this plant. It rises to a great height and 
iakes a very brilliant display. It seems in- 
ifferent to aspect, for although the Greek 
ame, Phygelius, means ‘“ sun-shunner,’’ it 
9es not shrink from British sunshine, pro- 
ided it has a rich root-run. 

Monreith. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


~ 
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A remarkable blue winter flower 
(Pycnostachys Dawei) 


LUE flowers—even in the greenhouse— 

are always welcome and by no means 

plentiful. It was, therefore, all the more 
pleasing to see this plant from Uganda so 
well represented at a recent meeting of the 
Royal ‘Horticultural Society, when it gained 
an Award of Merit. Considering the great 
beauty of this blue-flowered greenhouse sub- 
ject and the immense interest displayed in it, 
the surprising thing is that it had not been 
brought to the fore at an earlier date. Pycno- 


stachys Dawei first flowered at Kew in 1906 , 


from seeds coilected the previous year by Mr. 
M. T. Dawe, who has since been appointed 
Commissioner of Lands and Forests at Sierra 
Leone. The labiate flowers of Pycnostachys 
Dawei are borne in a compact globe crowned 
with a cone of unopened buds. 

In some ways this plant is reminiscent of 
the blue-flowered Coleus thyrsoideus. Both 
are winter-flowering greenhouse plants to be 
used with good effect for grouping, especially 
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cost of making the border will run to quite 
three times the amount required by the 
method I described in renovating old Vines. 
With old Vines, too, a fair crop can be had 
even the first year, so that I am safe in say- 
ing that, if properly carried out, the re- 
juvenating method I described is more econo- 
mical than would be the laying down of new 
Vines. Of course, should there be no ob- 
jection on the part of the employer to wait for 
years for a good supply of fruit, and also no 
grudging of the initial cost, then certainly I 
would say go ahead and plant fresh Vines, 
but I could not honestly sav that this was an 
economical systeny. In time it might give 
finer fruit, and then, again, it might not, as 
so much depends on the quality of the soil, 
etc., available, on the treatment meted out to 
the voung Vines in the earlier vears, and so 


forth. CAB 


Chincherinchees frcm South Africa 
Surely vour correspondent ‘‘ C. B.’’ (see p. 


52) has been misinformed about the pro- 
nunciation of this word. 


The termination is 


A blue-flowered greenhouse plant from Uganda (Pycnostachys Dawei) 


in striking contrast to scarlet Poinsettias. 
The Pycnostachys flowers had escaped injury 
from the recent dense fogs, which is more 
than can be said of the blue-flowered Coleus. 
When grown from cuttings plants may be 
had in flower at heights varying from 1 foot 
to 5 feet. It is also readily raised from seed. 
BA OED 5A 


Renovating vines 

On page 51 of the January 24th issue 
““T, W.” questions the wisdom of renovating 
old Vines, and, seemingly, implying that it is 
unprofitable todo so. I do not entirely agree 
with this theory, for I have, at various times, 
besides the one mentioned in my former 
letter, seen most excellent results follow 
the rejuvenating of quite old Grape Vines. 
‘““T. \W.”? must bear in mind that not every 
employer cares to have his crop of Grapes cut 
off for even one year, which is the case when 
‘anew vinery is planted unless so-called fruit- 
ing canes are purchased, and these cost a con- 
siderable sum these days, and, besides, will 
only carry a very few bunches for the first 
year or two. In planting a new vinery the 


obviously the same as ‘‘ uintje,’’ pronounced 
between “ inchy ” and “ eenchy,’’ and which 
appears in ‘‘ Water uintje,’’ the local name 
for Aponogeton distachyon. The first two 
syllables, I feel almost sure, are pronounced 
as written, viz., ‘‘ Chinche.’’ I do not know 
the meanings of these South African Dutch 
words, though I was familiar with several 
such names of their flowers. 

As to the species, I am not sure whether it 
is Ornithogalum lacteum Jacq. or O. 
thyrsoides Jacq., which are not easily dis- 
tinguished ‘by the characters given in the 
Flora capensis, and which have often been 
confounded. Probably both are sent over. 

A. H. Wottey-Dop. 


Erica melanthera at Penzance 


I admit we have an exceptional climate in 
Cornwall, ‘but it may interest readers to know 
that Erica melanthera, the black-anthered 


‘Heath, is in bloom in my rock garden. I 


planted it there in October, 1922. 
REGINALD T. Dick; 
Morvah House, Newlyn, Penzance. 
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Pieris Taiwanensis, a hardy shrub from Formosa 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Pieris Taiwanensis 


N page 35, issue January 17th, Sir 

Herbert Maxwell reports favourably on 

the hardiness of this handsome but so far 
little known species. It is interesting to 
learn that several young specimens planted 
out in the woods at Monreith in the spring of 
1922 have grown well and flowered. 

The illustration on this page depicts the 
free-flowering character of this shrub. In 
many ways it resembles the well-known P. 
japonica, but the new species is hardier and 
the leaves seem to us to be larger, the in- 
florescence more erect, and the flowers whiter. 
This species, which was given an Award of 
Merit at Vincent Square three vears ago when 
shown by the Marquis of Headfort, Kells, Co. 
Meath, was found by that intrepid plant col- 
lector, Mr. E. H. Wilson, in Formosa. 

eG. 


Erica carnea 


I was surprised to read in your paper three 
weeks ago that Erica carnea was in full 
bloom in the open. Here in Hampshire it is 
only in forward bud and will not be in full 
bloom for at least a month, though one or 
two of the Potter hybrid forms, such as 
precox, Queen of Spain, and King George, 
are now in flower. Erica mediterranea 
hybrida is now in full bloom, and though 
many people think it is E. carnea, I do not 
think “ E. M.” would mistake it. Erica. 


Erica carnea, as stated in my note of 
December 20th, is blooming with me in 
Sussex, but the little shrubs will not be at 
their best for a few weeks. ‘‘ Erica” will 
note that I said it was blooming freely—not 
in full bloom, which would only apply to this 
shrub when at its best, or nearly so. 

E. mediterranea ‘hybrida, also referred to 


by ‘‘ Erica,” is flowering quite freely along- 
side a group of E. carnea. It is taller and 
more spreading than the latter, apart from 
its other distinctions, and was in bloom 
during the early part of November. It is not, 
however, by any means at its best yet. 
‘‘ Erica’? will be interested to hear that the 
following are in full bloom here now, and 
really very pretty and effective, each plant a 
tussock of charming flowers. They are all 
forms of E. carnea collected in Spain some 
years ago by Mr. Potter. These include 
King George (a mass of bloom), Queen Mary, 
Prince of Wales, Samuel Doncaster, C. J. 
Backhouse (a lovely pale form), gracilis, 
prescox rubra (the last past its best). Winter 
Beauty (very pretty. and compact-growing), 
and E. c. alba are in full bloom. E. c. rosea 
has a few flowers open. As ‘‘ Erica’’—re- 
marks, these newer forms, with one excep- 
tion (namely, Pink Pearl), flower somewhat 
in advance of the type, which is difficult to 
account for in this country. : 
E. MarkuHaM. 


Cydonia Maulei 


The brick-red, or sometimes almost scarlet, 


flowers of this dwarf Japanese Quince make- 


it a conspicuous object during April and early 
May, for they appear in profusion from 
almost all parts of the branches. Growing 
but a couple of feet or so in height, it spreads 
freely and attains a diameter of 4 feet or 
5 feet. As it is perfectly hardy it may be 
planted in the open ground in almost any part 
of the country, but it should be given a posi- 
tion where it is exposed to a fair amount of 
sun. Although not such a variable plant as 
the stronger-growing C. japonica, it has pro- 
duced a number of well-marked varieties, 
notable ones being alba, which bears creamy- 
white flowers, atrosanguinea, superba, and 
Leichtlini, all of which have larger and 
darker-coloured flowers than the type. It is 
not, however, as a flowering plant alone that 


a joy for some weeks. 


flowers; indeed, its flowers are often 
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C. Maulei deserves consideration, for it fruits 
freely, the fruits when ripe being oran; 
coloured and highly fragrant. They are u 
ful for making into jelly, and some peopk 
consider the flavour of jelly made from the 
superior to that of the ordinary Quine 
Cydonia Maulei is not very fastidious regar 
ing soil, although it prefers that of a loa 
character which is fairly well drained. 


A. Ge 
Pyrus Malus floribunda 


This valuable-shrub or small tree. should 
thought of during the coming planting se 
son, as it is one of the finest of all sprin, 
flowering subjects. Seen in the sheen of 
spring day sun it is, indeed, *“‘a thing 
beauty,’’ and if not ‘‘ a joy for ever,” at lea 
In the bud state 
flowers are of a rich blood-colour, passing 
carmine-pink, and, as the bloom expands, 
delicate pink and white. The foliage, whi 
appears with the bloom, is a rich dark gre 
When I say that the flowers are chaste enou 
to be employed in bouquets or as table decora- 
tions, that the plant is perfectly hardy, al 
that it may be grown as a bush, a pyram) 
or a standard, I presume I have said eno 
to induce those interested in such plant 
see it and judge for themselves. _ 


~ Rubus deliciosus 


Now that the planting season is with usi 
may be worth while to draw attention to 
most lovely of all the Rubi in regard to 


taken for single white Roses. It is an 
of the Rocky Mountains, and of a gra 
habit of growth, the wide flower-l 
branches arching over in a beautiful 
Unlike the majority of its genus this pr 
Rubus is quite unarmed, and, in my opi 

one of the most attractive of flowering shrub 


ES 
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Forcing Roses 


ORCED Roses may now be purchased. at 

almost any florists, but the amateur will 
“& do well to leave the production of these 
early flowers to those who make a speciality 
of forcing Roses. Still, there is no reason 
why all who possess an ordinary greenhouse, 
either moderately heated or cold, should not 
grow pot Roses and have them in bloom a 
couple of months before the earliest in the 
open. There is much pleasure in growing 
good early Roses. I do not advise procuring 
plants already established in pots, but pur- 
chasing a few selected ones from the nursery- 
man’s bed of maidens—that is, one-year 
plants, taking care to select those only which 
have three or four leading growths, as in our 
illustration (Fig. 1). The ‘best time to do this 
is the last week in October or immediately 


after, and without any delay the Roses should- 


be put into pots, each 7 inches in diameter, 
using a compost of loam and well-rotted 
manure pressed firmly, but with a good 
sprinkling of coarse sand and crushed bone. 

When potted and lightly watered they 

should be stood outside in some-~ sheltered 
position, or, better still, the pots should be 
sunk to the rim in a bed of ashes, which will 
prevent their blowing over, and keep the roots 
better protected from the frost and cold winds. 
If the growths are unduly long they may be 
shortened a little, but otherwise the pruning 
should take place in March, the intersecting 
lines on Fig. 1 indicating approximately the 
best method to be followed. 

No great harm is done if the whole business 
-is deferred till February, as, in any case, no 
“one can satisfactorily force a Rose until it is 
well established in its pot, until which time 
‘it should be permitted to grow au naturel. 
There is, however, this about a Rose potted 
‘in the early autumn, that it becomes semi- 
established iby winter, and can be taken into 
_acold or slightly-warmed greenhouse when it 
has made some growth, late in April, and 
will give quite -satisfactory flowers some 
_ weeks in advance of those in the open. Still, 
it is better for the future of the plant to 
forego this and leave it a whole year to re- 
cover from lifting and potting. Thus we 
come to its second year. 


Our second illustration is of the same plant — 


_after its first year in the pot, well estab- 
‘lished, of stocky growth. The lines which 
‘indicate the method of pruning show that 


‘the operation is more drastic, and this is im- 
portant, as it must be the standard for all 


__. 1. Maiden Rose in October 
_ Indicating the first spring pruning in March 


future prunings, though it is subject to 
moderation according to variety. For ex- 
ample, that excellent white Rose, Frau Karl 
Druschki, and other similar strong-growing 
varieties, must be pruned every year more 
nearly approximating that of Fig. 1, which is 
more extended. This pruning should be done 
a week or two before the plants are put into 
a warm house, whether it be February, 
March, or April, the signal of their readiness 
being shown by a swelling of the buds. 

_In no case should pot Roses be transferred 
suddenly from the open air to a house with a 
high temperature, as this would probably 
cause a large proportion of the first shoots to 
be blind, or devoid of flower. This danger is 
one that the ordinary greenhouse of the 
amateur is little likely to present. On the 
other hand, it is unwise to begin their indoor 
culture at a very early date if the thermo- 
meter does not register about 55 degs. I 
would suggest that the first week in March 
would be early enough to begin for the-ordi- 
nary greenhouse, and as the time of flower- 
ing would be at the end of April, it would be 
but a matter of simple cultivation, and keep- 
ing free from pests, to produce some really 
good blooms at a time when they would be 
highly valued. A daily syringing is essential 
to the health of the indoor Rose, and is the 
principal agent in warding off the attacks of 
aphis and caterpillars, but these latter are 
exceedingly insistent just at the time the 
flower-bud is forming. They may easily be 
found and destroyed, for they lie concealed in 
the young foliage, in which they enfold them- 
selves, and are detected by the curled appear- 
ance of the leaf. They must be picked off 
and destroyed immediately they are detected. 

When the flower-buds are formed, the 
plants should be stimulated by the use of 
liquid-manure twice a week. My own 
favourite specific is cow or sheep manure 
placed in a bag and sunk in a small tank of 
water, squeezed from time to time to add to 
the manurial strength of the water. This 
strength must be moderate, and if the water 
is coloured like weak tea that is strong 


_ enough. 


Watch for mildew, for Roses growing with 
other plants are peculiarly susceptible to this. 
Use flowers of sulphur directly it appears, 
dusting the affected parts with it frequently. 
Ward off cold draughts, and keep the roots 
healthily moist, then the fungus will have 
little encouragement. 

Beside the ordinary Roses, of which I give 
a selection below, Polvantha and rambling 
Roses lend themselves admirably to indoor 
culture. I-am not talking of forcing, but 
simply the protection of glass with a genial 
atmosphere. The Polyanthas are exceedingly 
effective and satisfactory, for they bloom 
early and keep on for a very long season. 
The ramblers flower but once in a season, 
but if they are kept free from weak growths 
and the well-developed rods are alone per- 
mitted to bloom some most useful decorative 
plants may always be ready by Easter. ~ All 
the Dorothy Perkins type are good for this 
purpose. 

The after-treatment of ‘‘ assisted ” Roses 
is rather important if they are to be grown 
‘from year to year. After blooming they 
should be repotted or top-dressed and! stood 
in a sheltered place. If they can be plunged 
they will receive as much protection against 
the hot summer sun as they received against 
the winter’s frost and winds. They must be 
kept watered, syringed, and, in fact, nursed, 
for the strength they develop during the sum- 
mer will control their next year’s flowering. 
A good selection, say, of a dozen varieties 
comprises Mme. A. Chatenay, Mrs. H. 
Morse, Richmond, Ophelia, Los Angeles, 
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2. Ready for forcing 
Marks indicate pruning after the first year - 


General McArthur, Mme. E. Herriot, Mrs.. 
Stevens, Frau Karl Druschki, Golden En- 
blem, Caroline Testout, and Sunburst. 


: 254 toad Pel or 


Roses in Tasmania 
Australian newspapers are rather fond of 


_ conducting Rose plebiscites, and a list of the 


most popular Roses in Tasmania, in order, as 
ascertained by the Hobart “ Mercury,’’ may 
be of interest to your readers. Mme. E. 
Herriot (an easy first), Chateau de Clos 
Vougeot, Lady Hillingdon, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, Mrs. David 
McKee, Frau Karl Druschki, Golden Em- 
blem, Red Letter Day, General MacArthur, 
Lyon Rose, Hugh Dickson, Sunny South, 
and Antoine Rivoire. This selection is the 
result of experience, and no doubt some of 
the varieties most popular in England have 
been ruled out because of the scorching effects 
of more powerful sunshine, while new sorts 
would take some years to reach Tasmania 
and be thoroughly tested there. There is a 
good deal of gardening enthusiasm in Tas- 
mania, and the city flower shows (usually 
held in the immense warehouses of wool 
salesmen out of the wool season, admission 
gratis) are verv creditable. Fhe standard of 
gardens around Sydney is considerably higher, 
but that is because vastly more money is 
spent on them. I believe that the mainland 
nurserymen and seed shops do exceedingly 
well. J. 


Iris tingitana 

Frequently there are complaints concerning 
the non-flowering of the Tangier Iris, 
whether it be grown in a sheltered position in 
the open or in pots under glass. I am of 
opinion that those who fail with this Iris 
have not got I, tingitana, but some substi- 
tute. I have grown it both in the open and 
in pots, and I have never had a failure, every 
root flowering in both cases. Last season I 
bought a quantity and potted them up, four 
roots in a 6-inch pot, in September. The pots 
were placed in a-cold frame until growth was 
well advanced, and at the end of November 
they were removed to a house in which a 


_ temperature of round about 60 degs. is main- 


tained at night. On January ist these were 
in full bloom, some of the flowers, by actual 
measurement, being 6 inches across. | I. 
tingitana resembles the English Iris, but it is 
not so stiff, and either as a pot plant or for 
cutting it is worth attention. By the way, I 
had Iris reticulata in bloom in the same house 
and on the same date, and I. Susiana, in a 
cold frame, in g-inch pans, is well advanced. 
W. McG, 
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Some Heralds of Spring 


EFORE the Snowdrops and Winter 
Aconites have attained their fulness the 
Anemones make a beginning with A. 
Hepatica. This cheerful plant, which was in 
flower in December, naturalises freely here, 
and often retains most of its old leaves. A. 
angulosa comes next in order of flowering, 


then the coloured varieties of Hepatica, and 


with these appear the lovely blues and other 
tints of A. apennina and blanda. Most of 
the latter will be showing colour by the time 
these lines are in print, and they will carry 
us on to meet the native ‘‘Wooden Enemies,” 
as the Hampshire children call them, and the 
rest of the nemorosa clan. 

Lithospermum Zollingeri, apparently an 
Eastern ally of the Welsh (Gromwell, as L. 
purpureo-coeruleum has been termed, has for 
two or three years been an unkempt, ill- 
natured, unhappy bundle of tousled stems 


appeared upon the nose that bulges at the 
peak of Grisebach’s silver-grey rosettes, and 
that S. x kewensis is also awakening to life 
and colour. 

A cool bed, mainly composed of very old 
leaf-soil, in which Gentiana Farreri and a few 
others are awakening with the fresh green 
of hope, is also the home of Sisyrinchium 
grandiflorum. This North American, Rush- 
like. Irid opens its wonderful satiny bells of 
violet-blue in early February, whence it will 
continue flowering far into spring. I know 
of none other among the Sisyrinchiums to 
compare with this lovely thing, unless it be 
S. filifolium, whose crystal, purple-veined 
bell-flowers are so exquisitely fashioned. But 
these do not appear until May. . 

In shady: spots, in woodland and other lowly 
dwelling places some Pulmonarias are~ un 
furling their knobby flower-heads. These 


The Grecian Windflower (Anemone blanda scythinica) 
Reminiscent of the native “Wooden Enemies,” as the Hampshire children call them 


and dull, unwholesome leaves. It was my 
intention ‘to attack it and cast it forth. But 
a few days ago, to my amazement, it had 
tidied-up its straggling limbs, burnished its 
foliage, and at the centre of each tuft of 
leaves was nestling a cluster. of purple buds, 
some of which had already become wide- 
pointed stars of a clear and radiant blue. So 
L. Zollingeri carries on, and since it is thread- 
ing with trailers nearly a yard long a wiry 
mass of Polygonum vaccinifolium it looks as 
though it meant to stay. , 

The only Saxifrages which are in bloom as 
I write are the faithful and beautiful S. 
Boydi alba, S. bursiculata, a dainty and re- 
fined white which is much nearer burseriana 
than its other parent, apiculata. The latter 
js showing in tufty clusters of delicate yellow 
and white in a shady place, and the green 
mounds of S. x Elizabethaz and sancta are 
studded with yellow knobs of coming bloom. 
Some of the oppositifolia forms will not be 
long behind these, though they display a 
deeper caution in the matter of weather. I 
notice also that the ‘‘ tint incarnadine ” has 


are the blotched varieties whose flowers, for 
the most part, are a poor pink, passing into a 
worse blue. Though they “may not excite 
much enthusiasm one must congratulate the 
Spotted Dogs upon their courage in appear- 
ing among the earliest of the earlv. I think 
it is generally conceded that, judged by the 
colour of the flowers, the plain-leaved ones 
are much the superior of these. Among 
them one hears of a good red (P. rubra), a 


‘species which is as early as the above-men- 


tioned, but this does not seem to be obtain- 
able in the ‘‘ trade.” Then there are one or 
two excellent blues, choice enough for the 
best of company. 

The common Snowflake (Leucojum ver- 
num) is a: charming little bulbous plant whose 
flowering usually ‘begins just about the time 
when the Snowdrops. are at their best... But 
the variety (or species?) carpaticum is earlier 
and perhaps even better. Its bells are larger 
and rounder, it often bears twin flowers in- 
stead of one, and it has a spot of orange in- 
stead of pale green upon é€ach of its silvery- 
white segments. The bulbs of the Snow- 


-cately-cut foliage in silver-grey.  - a 


a 
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flakes, us usually sent out, take at least two ‘ 
seasons to become established. But once ~ 
they have settled down they will be there for 
ever, the plants naturalising with the greatest — 
good-will in any free soil, but not in too hot a — 
place. : - 
Muscari botryoides is always to the fore at 
this season, and its deep violet-blue, clear — 
azure, rosy, or white clusters of flowers-are — 
so irresistibly charming that one shrinks from — 
any comparison that may tend to detract from 
their fascinating loveliness. Not even the 
exquisite Hyacinthus azureus, nor yet H. 
amethystinus, to whose delicate beauty no ~ 
words of mine can do justice, are better than 
the Muscaris. Each holds its own, and the 
language affords no superlatives of praise too 
lavish for any of them. Nor is it only the ~ 
rare loveliness of these little forerunners of” 
spring which render them so entrancing, for 
the cheerful way in which they make them-_ 
selves at home and naturalise in rock garden, 
in woodland, and about the margins of the- 
borders is not the least of their good qualitl€s. 


How different with Scilla sibirica and S. 
bifolia. Over these dainty things one might 
be equally enthusiastic, but for some unac- 
countable reason they are not permanent here ~ 
and need frequent replanting. Of the Chiono- 
doxas one can say no less. New bulbs spring” 
up like Corn sown on stony ground, but not 
many see a second season. Some beast of 
the field may devour them, even as the mice 
and voles have devoured practically the whole 
of last autumn’s planting of choice Crocuses, 
Over the latter a veil must be drawn, but the’ 
Dutch fellows have become so numerous that 
even the ravening mouse has lost its zest for 
them. 2 


<r. 


a eT 


; a 
Bulbocodium vernum, which looks like an 
autumn Colchicum, promises to thrive abun- 
dantly, and among the most faithful of the 
‘‘ stavers’’ are Cyclamen Coum, ibericum, | 
and repandum, ideal. woodland plants of 
which one can never have enough. Cory- 
dalis cava alba is a very early treasure for-a 
cool, shady spot, and its pretty sprays of 
sweet-scented flowers are followed by a deli- 
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The Spring Satin Flower (Sisy- 
rinchium grandiflorum) 


Too few readers are acquainted with the 
Spring Satin Flower (Sisyrinchium’ grandi- 
florum), the most beautiful of the race to 
which it belongs, with the possible exception 
of S. filifolium, which has the drawback of 
being less easilv cultivated. S. grandiflorum 
is a native of California, and is quite hardy 
in the British Isles. “It has been well proved 
in gardens, as it has been introduced for 
almost a Century, the exact year being 1826, 
It forms a tuft of narrow, blue-green Grass 
or narrow Rush-like leaves, whence rise 
slender scapes bearing wonderfully large 
flowers of a deep violet or purple with golden 
anthers. It is one of the most beautiful of 
all early spring flowers, and is doubly wel 
come when it opens in February, as it gener- 
ally does. It is exquisite when seen spearing 
through a slight fall of snow, the deeply 
coloured ‘beils producing a most charming 
effect. There is a white variety which’ is 
prized by many, but it is less effective in 
colour. It is rarer than the purple. A great 
merit of the Spring Satin Flower is the suc- 
cession it maintains, and flowers are produced 
until early summer. It is generally from ~ 
inches to 9 inchés or 10 inches high. Thi 
plant likes a cool, peaty soil, and it look 
nowhere so well as in clumps in the rock gar 


den. It is increased by division, ‘but rather 
resents disturbance. Plant in summer 0! 
autumn, 


S. ARNOTT. | 
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Pentstemon barbatus (the Bearded 
Tongue Pentstemon) 


EW plants can claim such longevity in 
blooming for general border effect as 

P. barbatus, or produce such a wealth 

of brilliant carmine or scarlet flowers, as the 
above species. The tall and well-branched 
spikes are produced during June and continue 
in unbroken succession until September, and 
frequently until October.. In growth they are 
all that can be desired; their graceful pyra- 
midal inflorescence elicits the admiration of 
all who see them, and should be included in 
all collections of hardy flowers for beds or 
border decoration. 
A great. favourite is P. b. coccineus, 
flowers a brilliant carmine-red, growing from 
23 feet to 34 feet tall, and extraordinarily free 
flowering. The varieties carmineus and 
salmoneus are equally effective; all are verv 
desirable for cutting. Plant in sunny beds or 


borders in a well-drained sandy loam. Pro- 
pagate by division, cuttings, or seed. 
W. L. 


Picturesque Petunias 


Amateurs do not appreciate Petunias _SO 
highly as they ought to do because, perhaps, 


they fail to grow them to perfection, owing 


= . . . 
to two errors, one.of which is not sowing the 


seeds early enough, and the second-not treat- 


ing the voungsters generously from the start. 
Seeds of an excellent strain should be sown 


thinly in gentle heat not later than the first 


: 


_ Pentstemon barbatus salmoneus 
‘Invaluable for sunny borders and for cutting 
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week of February. From the moment the 
seedlings appear through the surface to that 


. when they go to their flowering quarters 


steady advance should-go on unchecked. The 
seedlings should be pricked out into pots or 
pans before they become drawn, and_ they 
should pass on to 3-inch pots immediately 
they are well rooted. Thence it is common 
practice to move them to the bed or border, 
but it is a mistake, because they have to re- 
main so long with their roots restricted in 
soil from which all nourishment has been 
drawn that they cease to progress, stems and 
leaves harden and lose substance and colour. 
To ensure the finest results transfer them 
from 3-inch pots as soon as these are full of 
roots to those 5 inehes or 6 inches in dia- 
meter and keep them slowly moving in frames 
until planting time comes. Provide a sunny 
situation and a warm soil and there will be a 
picturesque display over a long period, pro- 
vided the blossoms are picked as they fade. 
The value of Petunias, say three in an 8-inch 
pot for very sunny, unheated greenhouses or 
conservatories, should not be overlooked. 


H. J. W. 


Liatris pycnostachya (the Kansas 
Gay Feather) 


LITTLE - KNOWN tuberous - rooted 
hardy herbaceous perennial, Nat. Ord. 
Compositae, and a native of the southern 

States of North America, where the various 
species are known as the Button Snake Root, 
the Blazing Star, and the Kansas Gay 
Feather, and although introduced during the 
early part of the 18th century, it is surpris- 
ingly strange how little known and so seldom. 
met with in our home gardens. The species 
L. pyenostachya (the Kansas Gay Feather) 
was well shown at the recent Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Show at Holland Park, where 
the tall and massive tassel-like flowers, 
borne on stout stems, were much admired. 
One of the peculiar characteristics of the 
family is that it develops its flowers and 
continues to open downwards, which is in 
direct opposition to most flowering plants. 
From tuberous roots arise stout, leafy 
stems, varying from 14 féet to 5 feet tall, and 
in some cases from 14 feet to 2 feet of in- 
florescence of bright rose-purple flowers, 
which are freely produced from end of July to 
October in succession. The dwarfer species 
are capillipes and scariosa, which grow from 
1z feet to 23 feet tall, while pycnostachya, 
graminifolia, dubia, and spicata are from 
3 feet to 5 feet tall. The height, however, is 
considerably increased and the inflorescence 
much larger if planted in a rich, sandy, 
loamy soil and well drained. All the species 
are perfectly hardy and may be planted any 
time between. October and March, and _ if 
planted with a groundwork of Gypsophila 
paniculata the effect is most charming. Pro- 
pagation by division and-seed. WoL. 


The fragrant Stock 


Seedlings raised about midsummer and 
planted out ought to have been potted up and 
wintered under glass. A cold pit or frame is 
-all they require. Five-inch and 6-inch pots 
are very suitable. Let the soil be fairly good, 
and when well established afford fu'l ventila- 
tion at every opportunity. The East Lothian 
strain is capital for early spring flowering, 
either in pots or transferred to beds or 
borders as soon as weather permits in March. 
Two very fine stocks for potting work are 
Beauty of Nice and Empress Elizabeth, pro- 
ducing fine spikes of delicate pink and bright 
carmine flowers, the major part coming 
double. Those who made no provision by 
sowing should purchase a few dozen from a 
reliable source, and it can be vouched that 
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The Kansas Gay Feather 
The flowers of this peculiar plant open from 
the top downwards—.e., the reverse to Pent- 
stemons, Foxgloves, and most other flowers 


they will be delighted with their small out- 
lay. The two are well done by some of our 
market growers. Little water will be~re- 
quired throughout the short days, but as the 
sun gains power from February onwards 
more moisture is essential, affording a weak 
stimulant twice each week up to the time the 
first blooms begin to expand, relying then on 
clear water. J.-M. 


nm 


Saxifraga peltata by the waterside 


Last May I was surprised by the beauty 
of a large colony of this, blooming by the 
water’s edge. The handsome stout spikes of 
bloom ‘reached, in several instances, over 
2 feet in height, the great clusters of pale 
pink, scented flowers measuring from 6 
inches to 8 inches across. The noble shield- 
like leaves, which eventually measure a foot 
across, are only half developed, but even in 
this state charming in their association with 
the numerous flowers. This plant, which 
inhabits, in a wild state, the streamlets 
throughout the Sierra Nevada of California, 
is unique among Saxifrages and is quite at 
home in this country if planted in deep, 
moist soils, where little or no attention is 
necessary ‘once the plants become estab- 
lished. E. MARKHaM. 
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Problems of Soil Fertility 


Manuring of kitchen garden crops ; 
By Bernarp F, (Davis, F.I.C, fos 


HE old-time controversy of ‘‘dung versus 
artificials has died .a natural death, and 
it is now well realised that both have 
their respective merits and advantages, and 
that a judicious combination of the two is in 
general the most satisfactory and economical, 
the two classes of fertilisers ‘being now re- 
garded as partners rather than competitors. 
The main object of manuring is the supply 
of food for the crop, and if this were all, the 
problem would be very simple; but the crop 
must be fed through the medium of the soil, 
and we are only just beginning to realise the 
extraordinary complexity of the soil and the 
wonderful changes that are continuously. be- 
ing produced therein by the myriads of micro- 
organisms with which it is populated. Then, 
again, the requirements of different crops call 
for careful consideration, bearing in mind 
also that the treatment given may have a 
marked effect for good or ill on the succeed- 
ing crops. It is not so many years since it 
was claimed that the chemical analysis of the 


by far the greatest effect on the physical and 
biological properties of the soil. Indeed, if 
stable manure depended for its value merely 
on the plant food it provided it would make a 
poor show against the artificials, 1 ton of 
dung, for example, containing only 14 Ibs. 
nitrogen against 470 Ibs. nitrogen contained 
in a ton of sulphate of ammonia. The out- 
standing effect of dung is in providing the soil 
with humus, giving it body and increasing 


the water-holding capacity of light soils, often 


to a remarkable degree. “Thus, it has been 
shown that an untreated soil varying through 
the year in its moisture content from 5 to 17 
per cent. will, when dressed with dung, con- 


tain through-the same period from to to 27 


per cent. of moisture. This effect has been 
strikingly shown at Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station on the Mangold plots, where 


the dunged plots in a dry season were far 
ahead of the plots receiving no dung. Where, 


then, one is dealing with a light soil, dung is 
of special value, 10 to 15 tons to the acre 


The protectors covered the blossom of these trees, then Cherry, and lastly Apple 


blossom. 


soil and of the crop provided a definite guide 


as to the proper manurial treatment required ; 
but it is now realised that this is not the case, 
for the former may be completely nullified by 
the physical condition of the soil as revealed 
by mechanical analysis, and the fertility of 


the soil is profoundly affected also by the 


bacteria, moulds, and other forms of micro- 
organisms that it cOfitains. 
Now the different classes of manure or 


fertilisers have a markedly different effect, _ 


not only on the physical properties of the soil, 
but also on its ‘biological condition, and it is 
very necessary to take this effect into account 
in drawing up any scheme of manuring. With 
the highly intensive manuring commonly 
adopted in market gardening, the physical 
and biological properties of a soil may be so 
modified as to impair seriously its fertility, 
and it is only as a result of recent research 
that a way out of this difficulty has been 
indicated. 


The benefits of dung 


Of the three classes into which manures 
are commonly divided, i.e. (1) farmyard or 
stable manure, (2) organic artificials, and (3) 
inorganic or mineral artificials, the first has 


Later they protected the Cherries and then late Peaches 


having a marked effect in assisting in the 
supply of moisture to the plant through a 
critical period. Another ‘benefit that dung 
confers on such soils is in supplying potash, 
of which light soils are usually deficient; but, 
inasmuch as potash is chiefly contained in the 
urine of animals, this is likely to be less in 
the case of town stable manure than in well- 
made farmyard manure, where care has been 
taken to conserve the liquid portion. 

That a moderate dressing of dung plus a 
suitable dressing of artificials is more econo- 
mical and efficient than a heavy dressing of 
dung alone has been shown by many experi- 
ments, of which the following are typical :-— 
At the North of Scotland College of Agricul- 
ture, Aberdeen, 10 tons of dung increased the 


Turnip crop from 9 tons 4 cwts. to 18 tons — 


3 cwts. per acre, 15 tons of dung giving 19 
tons 14 cwts.; on the other hand, 10 tons of 
dung plus a light dressing of artificials gave 
20 tons 15 cwts., and, with a double dressing 
of artificials, 22 tons 12 ewts. of Turnips per 
acre. Similarly, in the experiments of the 
Irish Department of Agriculture on Potatoes, 
extending over a number of years, a dressing 
of 20 tons of dung gave an increase of 18 
cwts. over the plots receiving 15 tons of dung, 
whilst the addition of 1 cwt. of sulphate of 


the nitrogenous fertilisers are concerned. On 


nitrate of soda, nitrate of lime, sulphate o 
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a 
ammonia, 1 cwt. of muriate of potash, and — 
4 cwts. of superphosphate to the 15 tons of | 
dung gave «an increase of 2 tons 13 cwts. of — 
Potatoes over the 15 tons of dung plots. —— 


Two classes of artiticials os 

Turning now to the two classes of arti- — 
ficials, organic and-mineral, the fundamental — 
difference between these is their rate of 
action, the organic being slower and more 
lasting in their effect, particularly so far as — 


the one hand we have such organic forms as 
crushed horn and hoof, shoddy, dried blood, 
meat and fish meals, etc., and, on the other, 


ammonia, nitrolim, superphosphate, basic 
slag, and the potash salts. Here, again, a 
judicious combination of the two forms often 
proves beneficial, as they each have their dis-— 
tinctive advantages, the former providing a 
steady and continuous supply of plant food to — 
the crop, leaving a certain amount of material — 
for succeeding crops, the latter giving a rapid — 
growth which often helps the young plan 
over a trying period; but in the case of the — 
soluble nitrogenous forms, leaving no resi- — 
dues for following crops. An exception to — 
this latter statement might be made in the — 
case of nitrate of lime and nitrolim, the two — 
newer forms of nitrogenous fertilisers, de- 
riving their nitrogen from the air, in so far as 
both of these leave residues of lime in the — 
soil, and ‘thus are free from the objection, on 
the one hand, to nitrate of soda, which tends © 
to increase the stickiness of heavy soils, and, 
on the other ‘hand, to sulphate of ammonia 
which definitely exhausts the lime which is 
already in the soil. = sles e 
Probably the value attached to the lasting 
effect of such materials as horn and ‘hoof, — 
shoddy, oil seed residues, etc., has been 
rather exaggerated in the past, for carefully-— 
planned experiments have indicated that their 
effect on subsequent crops is not so great as 
was believed; but their wide popularity 
amongst market gardeners and horticulturists 
is evidence of their value, and they constitu 
a useful combination with other more acti 
fertilisers. =e 


mata) 


and, indeed require—in order to give the b 
results—dressings of both nitrogen (ammoni 
and phosphates. The lighter soils also 
quire potash, ‘but ‘the heavier ‘types contain 
sufficient supplies of this constituent for most — 
crops. It must be remembered that the plant 
can only assimilate its food in a soluble for: 
and that so far as the nitrogenous portio 

concerned, it isin the form of nitrates that 
the plant takes it in. Thanks to the bacte: 
in the soil the organic forms, which are the: 
selves insoluble, are broken down and gradu. 
ally converted into nitrates in the soil; but 
this requires not only time, but also a su! 
ciency of moisture, lime, and warmth, and ir 
really light soils the two former are liable to 
be lacking. In these soils, therefore, the 
quicker-acting nitrogenous fertilisers are 
necessary, and the same.applies to the more’ 
soluble phosphatic fertilisers, superphosphate 
and dissolved bones, as compared with the 
less soluble ‘basic slag or bone-meal. In the 
case of basic slag, it may be mentioned that 
conditions have changed considerably since 
pre-war days, and there are now three var 
ties on the market. There is a limi 
amount of the old high-grade basic slag, t 
greater portion of which is in a form whicl 
fairly quickly becomes available for the use 
of the plant, there is a much greater quantity 
of low-grade slag which, although containin 
only thalf the percentage of total phosphate, 
is still in the same form of availability, and 
there is also a considerable quantity of low- 
grade slag produced under a different process, 
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which contains its phosphate in a form which 
is more resistant to the decomposing in- 
_ ‘fluences in the soil. In those districts where 
there are a good rainfall and a long period of 
growth this latter form gives quite satisfac- 
tory results, but in the drier districts and for 
crops occupying the ground for a_ shorter 
period it is not so desirable as the more avail- 
able forms, and is, under ‘these circumstances, 
liable to give disappointing results, 


~ 


_ Nature and growth of crop 
As regards the crop, in considering the- 
most desirable fertilisers to apply, there are 
two main considerations to bear in mind. 
First, the nature of the crop—t.e., whether — 
its main feature is foliage, fruit, seed, or 
root; and, secondly, its length of period of 
growth—i.e., whether it is autumn or winter 
sown, to be harvested the following late sum- 
mer or autumn, or late spring sown. The- 
first-mentioned consideration demands a clear 
understanding of the functions and effects of 
the three main constituents of plant food— 
nitrogen, phosphates, and potash. ‘These 
may briefly be recalled as follows :—Nitrogen 
is mainly responsible for the vegetative de- 
velopment of the plant, stimulating the 
growth of leaf, stem, and branch; but inas- 
much as the plant derives all its carbonaceous 
or starchy material from the atmosphere by 
means of its leaves, nitrogen is important for 
all crops to ensure a good healthy growth. 
_ At the same time, it is possible to overdo this, 
_ with the result that too much leaf and stem 
are produced at the expense of the fruit or 
seed. An even balance must therefore be 
- maintained. Phosphates promote an early 
_ wipening and are more closely connected with 
< the development of fruit, seed, and root, and 
have a marked effect on the quality of the 
product. Potash is important in the produc- 
tion of starch and sugar; it has an influence 
in toning up the health of the plant and im- 
proving the colour and flavour of the fruit. 


_Brassicas 


__ Cabbages, Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, Cauli- 
flower, etc., require nitrogen chiefly, to pro- 
_ mote general growth and leaf development, 
_ using the slower-acting forms for the autumn- 
planted Cabbage, which has to go through 
_ the winter, and applying a quick-acting form, 
together with a soluble phosphate, in the 
- spring to hasten growth. The flowering 
Varieties require more phosphate than the 
_ others, bone phosphate being very suitable. 


Legumes 
Peas and Beans require phosphates and 
_ potash, but less nitrogen, as leguminous 
_ plants have the power of utilising the free 
— nitrogen of the air by means of the nodules 
thich develop on their roots; recent experi- 
ments, however, indicate that even in these 
cases a light dressing of a quick-acting nitro- 
_ genous fertiliser at the start materially assists 
in the development of these nodules, thus en- 
__abling the plant to make better use of air 
nitrogen. 
_ Potatoes 
_ Potatoes respond to heavy manuring, and 
_ being essentially starchy, call for potash, to- 
_ gether with a liberal dressing of quick-acting 
_ nitrogen. 
= ES 
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Fruit trees 


_ Gooseberries, Raspberries, and stone fruit 
__ will pay for liberal dressings of nitrogen, pre- 
- ferably in a slow-acting form, and a suffi- 
| ciency of lime is of importance for all stone 
fruit. Currants, Pears, and Apples require 
__ ™ore phosphates, and, as thas been already 
mentioned, potash, if the soil is deficient of 
_ this constituent, will often improve the colour 
and flavour. © 

_ There is one very important point that must 


+ 
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These appliances protected the Pear, then Apple blossom. 


saved the Cherries, early dessert Apples, 
different crops saved 


not be overlooked in the treatment of any 
soil, and that is the question of lime. Though 
not usually classed as a direct fertiliser, lime 
is of fundamental importance to the growing 


crop and to the fertility of the soil, for no soil — 


ean produce its best results if this important 
constituent is absent. It is essential to the 
healthy condition of the soil, and should on 
no account be overlooked. 

The careful study of the characteristics of 
the soil and the requirements of the crop are 
not only fascinating in themselves, but will 
repay the thoughtful grower many times over 
for the trouble taken, 


FRUIT 


A new system of fruit culture 


u ROTECTION ”’ is the key to an inter- 
esting booklet just brought out by 
Major C. Walker, of Brecon, explain- 

ing ‘his system by which he promises an in- 

crease of all garden fruit by several hundred 
per cent. : 

We have an ample supply of fungicides and 
insecticides, but have not been sufficiently 
equipped to protect our blossom and fruit 


from birds, frost, cold winds, and wasps. 


If a calculation is made of the percentage of 
losses due to all these pests we can ,well 
wonder that we have any fruit at all. 

The bullfinch opens the season with its 
wholesale depredations of the fruit-buds; it 
will strip a dozen trees of every fruit-bud in a 
very short time. 

Then everyone knows what frost will do to 
blossom, but cold winds are worse, even 
though unaccompanied by frost, since not 
only do they destroy the blossom, but they 
shrivel up and blacken the young shoots, 
which are the fruiting spurs or stubs of the 
Pear or Plum of the following year. 

The blackbird: follows, for no one ever ob- 


«tained a dish of ripe Cherries off an unpro- 


tected tree as long as it is in the neighbour- 
hood. It will soon consume a crop of early 
Gladstone Apples, which are its delight as 
thev are soft and rosv. 

The greatest culprits now take the stage, 
the tits. Their destruction is terrible. In 
some gardens they will destroy every single 
unprotected Pear by making that fatal little 
hole, generally near the stalk, rendering the 
fruit valueless. In some districts they destroy 


Orange Pippin. 


Later on they 
Plums; and lastly Pears. Five 


one-third of that priceless fruit, the Cox’s 
But they also enjoy a varied 
diet. They rear their brood on insects, and 
on leaving the nest, about the third week of 
July, bring their progeny to feed on a row of 
Peas, and in a short time rip up every pod. 

The second week in August the wasp 
makes its presence known, but it could 
never enjoy a Pear or Apple unless the tit had 
already broken the skin for it to enter. Ir 
can tackle a Plum without assistance, but if 
these are kept from its view «nd there is no 
scent from a damaged fruit the whole crop 
will probably escape. 

There are many other points in Major 
Walker’s system which are too numerous to 
give in one article. He never allows a tree, 
other than on a wall, to exceed 7 feet to 8 feet 
in height. This permits of their protection, 
and they can be sprayed, pruned, fertilised, 
thinned, and fruit can easily be picked from 
the ground. Higher trees mean inferior fruit, 
as they are very difficult to pick or prune, and 
impossible to be thinned or protected. A 
great point is made of the vigorous thinning 
of fruit, which exterminates the codling and 
winter moth caterpillars, and ensures first- 
grade fruit of good flavour. 

He has met with great success in convert- 
ing fruitless trees-into heavy croppers by 
“ringing,’’ but care must be taken in this 
surgical operation. 

Then crops up the question of summer 
pruning. He considers it a waste of valuable 
time and gives his reasons for if. 2 

No point in fruit-growing is omitted in his 
monthly diary, and all has been obtained from 
his own observations as an amateur gardener 
who has striven to overcome the many com- 
plex questions of successful fruit-growing. 


Successful experiments with old 
fruit-trees 


HILE still a very young gardener I 

was instructed by my employer to do 

something with a very large Pear- 
tree growing on the gable of a fairly large 
house. By its weight it threatened to pull 
away part of this wall. What was wanted 
was a lightening of the whole tree, so as to 
prevent this catastrophe. For sentimental 
reasons the tree was not to be removed, and 
as it never carried a fruit there was no reason 
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for troubling further than to keep it alive. 
The tree had been allowed to grow almost 
at will for a number of years, and what had, 
originally, I have no doubt, been a _ well- 
trained specimen was then a tangled mass, 
protruding 4 feet or 5 feet from the wall, the 
whole being of considerable weight. I 
pointed out that as I proposed to treat it 
drastically there was just a chance of the 
whole or part of it dying, but I was told to 
go ahead and do the best I could. I there 
and then took a saw and removed every 
lateral, leaving only the branches attached to 
the wall. Many cartloads were removed, 
and the result at the moment was anything 
but beautiful, but the building was saved. 
The work was carried out early in February, 
and when growth started I was glad to notice 
that every branch quickly pushed out latent 
eyes, and by mid-summer the whole was well 
clothed with green. In autumn the shoots 
were all spurred in, and in the course of a 
few years the old tree produced quite a good 
crop of fruit, although this was of little ac- 
count, the variety being a very inferior one, 
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A few years later I took charge of another 
garden, and found two>very large Victoria 
Plums with shoots each over 3 feet long. At 
one time these trees had borne profusely, I 
was informed, but at the time of which I 
write they were practically barren, besides 
being unsightly and obstructing the passage 
along the wall. Early the first spring I 
treated them exactly as I had treated the old 
Pear, and with even more gratifying results. 
The Plum, as all fruit-growers know, is of 
a somewhat different habit from that of the 
Pear, so instead of spurring all shoots close 
in I selected all the best-placed and most 
vigorous growths that sprang low down and 
nailed these between the old branches, while 
others I tied to the branches. Within three 
years these old useless trees. were carrying 
splendid crops of beautiful large fruits, and 
proved that this method was superior to root- 
ing out the old and replanting with new, as 
the latter would have taken several years 
longer to produce anything like the quantity 
of fruit, not to speak of the initial cost. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. C. Brae. 


Control of the Narcissus Eelworm- 


The following paper was read by /. 
of the Chamber of Horticulture. In 
received from readers lately, we are 


T is now more than seven years ago (in 

the late autumn of 1917) that the control 

of the “Narcissus eelworm (Tylenchus 
devastatrix) was first adopted on a commer- 
cial scale in this country, and since then 
details of the treatment have appeared from 
time to time in the horticultural Press. The 
present occasion, which was the outcome of 
accepting the invitation of the Chairman 
of the Technical Committee—perhaps all too 
hurriedly, realising as I do that there are 
others far more capable than myself to de- 
liver an address on subjects more momen- 
tous than the one I have chosen—offers an 
opportunity of reviewing the past seven 
years’ work. I am at once going to free 
myself from such strict demands as would 
be necessary if the subject were to be treated 
from a purely scientific aspect. True, the 
effect of hot water on plant life opens up 
many interesting fields of study and there 
are many problems still awaiting solution, 
yet at such a meeting as this it would doubt- 


less be more advantageous to view the 
matter under review from the growers’ 


standpoint, and-in so doing clear up a few 
of the difficulties—many of them not real 
difficulties—and offer a little general advice 
to those present whose work in an advisory 
capacity brings them into touch with bulb- 
growers. Much of the information, I must 
confess, is rather stale, and already well- 
known amongst the majority of those bulb 
growers who have had experience with the 
treatment. 


My own active association with the disease 
began in the summer of 1916, and, as a 
result of carefully controlled experiments 
conducted that year with hot water over dis- 
tinct ranges of time and temperature, it was 
ultimately found that by soaking the bulbs 
in water at a temperature of 110-111 degrees 
‘Fahrenheit for three hours, the eelworm 
could be destroyed without injury to the 
growth of the plant; and that if the tem- 
perature were increased a degree or two 
damage to the growth of the bulb resulted, 
or if, on the other hand, the temperature ran 
a degree or two lower, that the eelworms 
were not totally destroyed. It was obvious 
that if the treatment were ever to be adopted 


K. Ramsbottom at a recent meeting 
view of the many enquiries we have 
publishing the paper in its entirety 


on a commercial scale an apparatus should 
be constructed by means of which the 
grower, with the minimum of  vexation, 
could keep the desired temperature day in, 
day out, or from week to week if need be. 


Sterilising baths . 


There are three types of sterilising plants 
specially equipped for the treatment of 
Narcissus bulbs, and, in so far as this con- 
cerns us, I need only deal with two of them. 
The other, although very efficient in its 
work, is rather costly to construct, and the 
running expenses are comparatively high, as 
machinery is required to circulate the water 
in two distinct circuits. The two types of 
plants in common use, but which J do not 
propose to describe in detail, are the Hearson 
Bulb Bath and the Barford and Perkins 
Steriliser for Bulbs. The Hearson Bulb 
Bath is a very capable invention, and the 
uniform temperature of the water is con- 
trolled by the Hearson Capsule Regulator, 
similar in construction to the one which this 
firm fits to their well-known incubators and 
scientific apparatus. The fuel employed for 
heating the water may be of coal, gas, 
acetylene, petrol, or paraffin. The maxi- 
mum size consistent with the effectual work- 
ing of the plant is, however, restricted to a 
capacity of about 50 gallons, in which about 
13 cwts. of bulbs may be treated at one 
soaking. There are many growers who 
employ two or more of these baths to meet 
their requirements, but it is thought, now 
that the acreage of Daffodils is being con- 
siderably increased, there is room for a larger 


type of plant, if possible, one unlike the type 


previously referred to, not dependent upon 
machinery, which, as we are all aware, is 
liable to break down when it is most needed. 
Messrs. Barford and Perkins 
themselves in the treatment, and after much 
research conducted by Mr. Frank Perkins, 
B.A., a director of the firm, a highly satis- 
factory apparatus was evolved which 
possesses many advantages, in that the cost 
of treatment is very low, there is practically 
no wear and tear, and the management is 
most simple. The apparatus consists of a 


_boiler for supplying steam to heat the water 


— flowers 


interested 
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in the tank or tanks, and a steam coil and 
special patented arrangement of valves for 
controlling the temperature. 

You will therefore see that the grower is 
well equipped with special apparatus, the 
Hearson Bulb bath being made in Sizes to 


take from 7 lbs. to 13 cwts. of bulbs, and 


the Barford and Perkins sterilising plant 
constructed in two standard sizes with a 
soaking capacity of 5 cwts. and 8 cwts. to 
10 cwts. respectively; this firm, however, 
would undertake the erection, as they have 


already done, of sterilising plants to hold far 


greater quantities than those mentioned. 
Whether a grower is interested in a few 
square yards of Daffodils or a hundred acres 
or more, he is well catered for in the form 
of special apparatus for the treatment of his 
stocks. The cost of the treatment is trifling 
when compared with the present-day. value 
of the bulbs. 


Time for sterilisation 


The time when the treatment should be 
carried out is of considerable importance, 
and many growers have still to learn—should 
I say ‘‘ realise,’?:for the 
often been. given—that the full benefits of 
the treatment are to be obtained if the bulbs 
are subjected to the sterilisation whilst they 
are in a state of dormancy. So soon as the 
bulbs are lifted they should be freed from 
soil and stored in a perfectly dry, cool and 
airy shed. It is, of course, taken for granted 
that the bulbs are harvested at the right 
time, and that they have not been allowed to 
re-root before lifting, on the one hand, and 
that care has been taken not to lift them 
prematurely on the other. 
tion is required in the harvesting of poeticus 
ornatus and the poeticus hybrids, as these 


information has — 


Particular atten-_ 


have a comparatively short dormant period. — 


The best guide is to lift directly the foliage 
ripens off, but sometimes ornatus will 


readily re-root if the weather during June is 


wet. My remarks, unless otherwise stated, 
will be confined to bulbs which have been 
lifted in the right condition. It is, I believe, 
well known that the development of the 
embryo flower and foliage takes place after 
the bulbs have been lifted. At least you can 
ee no visible signs of the embryo growth 
when 


the dormant bulb is cut open and > 


examined immediately upon lifting. It is — 


under the storage conditions that the young 
flower bud and leaves are formed, and that 


the new root tissue is in the initial stages — 


of development. 
general guide that the treatment should not 
be commenced until the embryo flower bud 
is easily discernible to the naked eye, a con- 


dition which may readily be ascertained by 


It may be taken as a. 


cutting open a few bulbs longitudinally ana 


examining them at intervals. 
season this condition does not asa rule occur 


before the first week in August in Lincoln- 


shire; generally speaking, this district is 


from two to three weeks later than the > 


Channel ‘Isles, Cornwall, and Scilly. If 
bulbs are treated before the stage referred 
to is reached the effect is that malformed 
: are produced, the 
being so great that the blooms are rendered 
unfit for market, or they may even be killed 
outright. It is, however, important to state, 
in view of further remarks that will be made 


on this subject, that early treatment in no | 


way affects the root action and foliage 
growth; in fact, it is the generally accepted 


opinion that early treatment tends in par-— 


ticular _to promote extra growth, and the 
splitting ’? of the bulb is also increased 
owing to the multiplication of internal buds 


which in turn give rise to offsets. It is worth _ 


while relating an experience gained. with 
Golden Spur in Lincolnshire, a variety which 
is generally amongst the first to be lifted, and 


oftener than not the first to receive treat- — 


ment. 
(To be continued.) 
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~INDOOR PLANTS 


Nerines 
By E. H. WoopaA.t. 


flowering bulb that has conquered for 

itself a place in the . plant-house—viz., 
Nerine Fothergilli major. There are, how- 
ever, many other species and hybrids that 
deserve the attention of all flower lovers, 
blooming as they do naturally in late autumn, 
and I would draw attention to their merits, 
especially for amateurs who personally super- 
vise their plants. The very fact of their 
blooming with the Chrysanthemum is an at- 
traction to those who are, perhaps, a little 
tired of that too commonplace, though useful 
flower. There are, it must be confessed, one 
or two little difficulties in the wav. One 
fault alleged against these pretty flowering 
bulbs~ is that they bloom before the leaves 
grow. That is not the case, for these late 
varieties push up their leaves before the 
flowers to such an extent that I have heard 
friends who were not real gardeners call them 
“Pink Agapanthus,’’ so well-leaved are they 
and so fine the umbels of flower. That is the 
reason for growing these beautiful flowers in 
preference to the handsome N. Fothergilli 
major, which blooms in August or early Sep- 
tember and is utterly bare of léaves at that 
time. 

The one thing to remember in the cultiva- 
tion of these Cape bulbs is that they rest in 
summer and grow in winter. The next thing 
is they require to be grown in a very light 
house near the glass, and kept quite airy and 
cool so long as frost is kept out. Next they 
require no repotting for years. If you wish 
them to flower leave them alone till the pot is 
packed tight with bulbs, for if you repot and 
divide them they make offsets instead of 


, [owes is one member of this beautiful 


» flower. 


They should have a little manure-water or 
bone-meal sprinkled over-the soil in spring, 
just when the leaves begin to show signs of 
turning a little yellow at the tips, and if a 


_ week of brilliant and hot sunshine comes in 


ft 


‘May or June put them in a frame and do not 
ventilate it till the leaves have quite died 
down; in fact, ‘‘ roast the leaves off.’ 
Later on in July they are better placed in a 
little shade and given enough water to pre- 
-vent the bulbs from shrivelling, say, once in 
10 days or more. But do not encourage them 
to start till October comes; you then will 
enjoy their beauty up to Christmas. 

The hybrid called N. Manselli is the most 
useful and dependable of all the many forms 
grown. Mr. Elwes, the Rev. J. Jacob, Her- 
‘bert Chapman, and many others have raised 
many beautiful seedlings, many of them 
named. Messrs. Barr, also, and other 


_hurserymen are making a speciality of them, 


so that they are getting more easily pro- 


: curable, but to the beginner I should always 


advise the moderately-priced and excellent 


_N. Manselli as a suitable beginning. Once 


grown successfully they will never be for- 


__ gotten and laid by. 


Nerines, as I have said, need resting, yet 
the bulbs must not ‘be allowed to shrivel, so 
when the leaves are fairly baked off under 


_ closed lights in the frame I take them out and 


lay the pots on their sides with the bulb to 
the north and the roots to the southern sun. 


_ It is the roots that, in our northern regions, 


need more roasting, and it is astonishing to 
see how much they approve of this treatment. 
In a hot, dry summer they may be once 
watered in August and again in September, 
but experience alone will give the “ flair” 
that tells you whether to withhold water or to 
allow them a little drink. In anv case do 
not water thoroughly till a flower-spike or 
two begins to appear and the pots placed ‘‘ on 


end ” again. 
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Freesias in unheated greenhouses 


REESIAS are _ perfectly amenable to 

: culture in an unheated house so long as 
they are not exposed to the direct action 

of frost, bulbs that have been subjected to 
cool treatment producing more vigorous 
foliage and flower-scapes than those _ that 
have been grown in heat. Early in the year 
the pots may be removed to a sunny shelf 
in the cool-house and be supplied with weak 
liquid-manure at each alternate watering, 
while when -the flower-spikes appear this 
fertiliser may be applied whenever. the plants 
are in need of moisture. Under such culture 
the plants come naturally into bloom towards 
the middle or end of March, and present a 
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watch must therefore be kept on them, and 
as soon as signs of growth are apparent the 
cocoanut fibre must be removed from above 
the pots, which may remain in the same 
position, With the interstices between them 
still filled with the fibre, which will tend to 
preserve an equable temperature about the 
roots. While the weather remains fairly 
warm the lights should be kept open day and 
night, but the soil must not be allowed to 
become saturated with the rain, and at the 
first warning of frost have the frame suffi- 
ciently protected, with mats or litter to pre- 
vent the inside temperature from falling to 
the freezing point. When subjected to this 
method of culture the bulbs will make short 
and sturdy leafage, and will acquire a vigour 


New Freesia Apogee, soft primrose yellow 


very different spectacle to those that have 
been forced into early bloom, the leaves of 
the latter being drawn and weak, and their 
flower-scapes far from abundant. 

The bulbs should be procured as early as 
possible, the end of July or commencement 
‘of August being none too soon. A compost 
of two-thirds fibrous loam and_ one-third 
peat, with a liberal admixture of silver- 
sand, is well suited to their requirements. 
The soil should be in a moderately moist 
condition at the time of potting, neither wet 
nor dry, and the bulbs should not be unduly 
crowded in the pots, eight in a 53-inch pot 
being ample for that size. As soon as the 
potting is concluded the pots should be 
placed in a cold frame and covered with 
cocoanut fibre to a depth of 6 inches. The 
bulbs soon start into growth, often breaking 
the soil with their leaf-tips in a fortnight or 
three weeks after being potted. A sharp 


of constitution that will result in the produc- 
tion of strong and numerous flower-scapes. 

A frame is not an absolute necessity for 
placing the bulbs in when potted, as the pots 
may be stood on the floor of the greenhouse, 
covered with cocoanut fibre, as described, 
until signs of growth are apparent, when the 
pots must at once be placed on a light, and 
airy shelf. In severe weather the pots must 
be removed at night from near the glass, if 
the structure is unheated, and placed in the 
warmest position available, a newspaper 
hung lightly over them being generally suffi- 
cient protection to ensure immunity from 
the effects of frost, unless unusually hard. 
As soon as the leaves show. signs of changing 
colour, after the flowering season is past, 
water should gradually be withheld from 
the pots, which, after the flowers have faded, 
should be placed in the sunniest position in 
the house. As the leaves turn yellow, the 
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water supply should be entirely discontinued, 
and the soil allowed to become dust-dry, 
when the bulbs may either be allowed to 
remain in the pots until the end of July or 
removed from the soil and spread’ out on a 
sunny shelf. On no account should moisture 
from above or below reach the bulbs during 
their period of rest, for upon their thorough 
ripening depends their flowering in the 
ensuing season. Bulbous plants that have 
passed out of bloom are often relegated to a 
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dark corner beneath the stage, but if this 
plan is pursued in the case of Freesias the 
bulbs will produce few, if any, blooms the 
succeeding year. 


Seed sowing 


Those who are about to sow minute seeds— 
those of Begonias, Gloxinias, and the like, 


for example—ought to make a point of © 


sterilising the soil which they intend to use. 


z January 31, 1925 3 
Few things are more aggravating than to a 
find a preponderance of seedling weeds in box ~ 
or pan, and as it is almost impossible to 
uproot these without injuring the tiny seed- 
lings of flowers it is well worth while to — 
sterilise the soil either by subjecting it to a © 
jet of steam or by baking it in the garden — 
fire. The process is, unfortunately, not _a- 
common one, and many appear to think that — 
loam, so treated, is injured. This is not so. 

; Kirk. 


THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Gardens 


Vines 

Now is a good time to start the Vines 
into growth, because much less fire heat will 
be needed than if they had been started a 
month ago: a consideration in these days 
of high prices for fuel. 
the ventilators may be closed, except when 
the sun is bright, the idea being to get the 
roots to break into growth gradually. Later 
on a little fire heat will be needed, but full 
use must be made of the sun’s .rays by 
closing the house early. -A moderately moist 
atmosphere is needed. If mealy-bug is 
known to infest the Vines, a close watch 
should be kept for this pest when the sun 
is bright. Directly the Vines are started the 
mealy-bug becomes active, but a touch of 
methylated spirit will kill it. 


Peaches and Nectarines 

A few days before the flowers open, the 
house should be fumigated to kill any green 
or black fly that may be present. _When the 
flowers are fully expanded, they should be 
carefully pollinated with a rrabbit’s tail. 
Keep the atmosphere dry, admit.a little air, 
and select the middle of the day when the 
weather is bright to go over the flowers 
with the tail. Giving the stem of the tree 
a sharp tap is also beneficial, while bees are 
the best when available. 


Cucumbers and Melons 

A sowing of both these can be made. 
The seeds will germinate in a temperature of 
65 degs. to 70 degs. If the soil is moderately 
moist no water will be required until the 
seedlings appear. Overwatering in the early 
stages is often a cause of failure. 


Early Potatoes 

Where heated pits are available they may 
be filled with Potatoes, and it should be 
borne in mind that fairly useful crops can be 
obtained from pot culture. The Chrysan- 
themum pots are ideal; they may be filled 
to half their depth with soil, and then two 
or three tubers placed in each. The remain- 
ing space is filled later on when growth is 
well advanced. A vinery just started is a 
suitable place, for a few weeks, but when 
the heat is increased, the Potatoes must. be 
removed to a cooler house. May Queen is a 
good variety for pots. 


Artichokes 

Jerusalem Artichokes may be planted in 
rows 4 feet apart, and 2 feet between the 
sets. Liberal cultivation is needed to obtain 
fine tubers. 


Shallots 


These should be planted at the first oppor- 
tunity about 1 foot apart. 


Lobelia cardinalis 

The stock plants may be divided and 
either potted up or set closely together in 
boxes with some fresh soil between the roots. 
Keep the plants in a cool house or pit until 
they are wanted for planting out. 


Fuchsias 
These may be taken from their resting 
quarters, pruned, and introduced to a little 


For a week or so- 


heat. When new growths appear insert a 
batch of cuttings and repot the old plants. 


Ferns 

During the next few weeks the Ferns 
should be overhauled. Pick out the bad 
fronds, and repot or top-dress the plants. A 
suitable soil is loam three parts and one part 
leaf-mould, with a liberal sprinkling of sharp 
sand. Large examples may be divided, and 
others moved on with little disturbance of 
the roots. 


Clerodendron fallax 

This is a beautiful warm greenhouse 
plant, seeds of which can now be sown. 
When large enough pot off the seedlings, and 
flower the plants in receptacles 6 inches and 
7 inches in diameter. 


Gilia coronopifolia 

This glorious plant should be more largely 
grown as a half-hardy annual, although I 
know it succeeds well if sown in August 
and the plants kept in a frost-proof frame 
in winter. Sow now in gentle heat, and pot 
off the seedlings into 3-inch pots. Gradually 
harden and plant out during April or May. 
The new hybrids or varieties ought also to 
be given a trial. 


Calceolaria amplexicaulis 
Autumn-rooted cuttings can be potted up 
singly, and if more plants are needed the 
tops may be utilised as cuttings. Keep the 
plants cool, and admit plenty of air. 
T. W. Briscoe. 
Head Gardener to. W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow, Glos. 


Northern Gardens 


Broad Beans 

It is not always possible, at this season, 
to get the ground dry enough for seed sow- 
ing, so no favourable opportunity must now 
be lost for having a small quantity of this 
useful vegetable put in. Select a warm 


“sunny border, and plant an early variety. 


Early Mazagan has only its earliness to re- 
commend it, but Seville Longpod is a most 
excellent sort. 


Earliest outdoor Peas 

The first sowing of these, also, must be got 
in at the first favourable opportunity. <A 
sunny southern border should be chosen and 
a reliable hardy sort like The Pilot selected. 
To trust to the finer wrinkled varieties at this 
early date is to ask for trouble, especially on 
heavy soils. 


Rhubarb 


Where necessary, fresh plantations of this 
may be made now onwards to the middle of 
March, abundance of rich, wWell-rotted farm- 
yard manure being worked into the ground 
as it is being double dug or trenched. It is 
of no use planting Rhubarb on poor and 
badly-worked soil. 


Planting Shallots 


These are excellent substitutes for Onions 
in the flavouring of soups and other dishes, 
and, being of comparatively easy culture, 


might very well be more widely cultivated. — 
The soil should be moderately rich and well 
worked if the best results are to be obtained. — 
Plant in rows 12 inches apart, the bulbs about 

7 inches asunder in the rows. : 


Early Potatoes ee 

If not yet done the seed tubers should now — 
be set in shallow boxes to sprout. In every 
case the thick end should be uppermost, as it 
is there the bulk of the eyes is to be found. 
Set in a light place, quite safe from frost, — 
but yet by no means warm, as it is firm, — 
sturdy shoots that are wanted. 


Leeks st 

For early use a small sowing of these may — 
now be made in 6-inch pots of good soil. Set — 
in a warm house or pit and prick off into — 
boxes of rich compost when large enough. 
One of the large-growing varieties should be ~ 
selected. me 


Onions oe 2 
There is still time to sow this important — 
crop under glass, but no further delay should — 
be allowed, it being important to have fair- — 
sized and sturdy plants to set out in their — 
permanent quarters in April. ~ eae oie 
‘Tomatoes Boe, 
The main crop may now be sown with — 
every confidence, the seedlings being more — 
easily reared at this season than six weeks — 
earlier, A temperature round about 60 degs. ~ 
gives excellent results. As soon as germina- — 
tion takes place get the pots or pans raised up © 
close to the roof-giass, or damping is likely — 
and drawing certain. Sae, j 


Planting Roses . 
Next to November, February is the most : 
suitable month for the planting of Roses. — 
The soil, of course, must be in a moderately — 
dry and free-working condition. It is use- — 
less to attempt the cultivation of the Rose on — 
anything but deeply-worked and_ richly- 4 
manured soil, so these essentials must be pro- 4 
vided before planting is attempted. 4 
: 

: 

: 


Antirrhinums _ 
While very early sowing has few aad- 
vantages, I consider the first 10 days of 
February about the right season for this 
operation. Use light, sandy, fresh compost 
and sow thinly, for in their earlier stages -the 
tiny seedlings are somewhat delicate, and if 
at all crowded are almost certain to suffer 
from damping. A genial rather than a high — 
temperature is to be commended, for sturdy 4 
b 
rather than lanky seedlings are to be pre-— 
ferred. ; ; 
Cyclamens 


. These are now in full flower, and to en-— 
courage a long season of beauty the plants — 
should be regularly and systematically fed 
with clear soot-water, weak liquid made from — 
sheep droppings, and liquid made by stirring 
a tablespoonful of Ichthemic guano into a 
gallon of rain-water. Apply twice a week, 
and vary the feeding by giving the three 
materials named, week about. Be very care-— 
ful to prevent moisture lodging in the crowns 
of the plants. C. Brair. 

Preston Gardens, Linlithgow. 
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Mistletoe 


‘ ITH reference to the most interesting 

discussion now taking place in these 
_ ¥ ¥ columns on the subject of Mistletoe 
and its hosts the following authentic article by 
-L. A. Boodle, F.L.S., of the Jodrell Labora- 
-torv, Kew Lin., appears in Kew Bulletin 
"No. 8, 1924, XXXVII. :— 


Prof. K. von Tubeuf’s elaborate work on 
the Mistletoe (Monographie der Mistel, 1923) 
includes chapters dealing very thoroughly 
with the geographical distribution and the 
host-plants of the Mistletoe. Three races or 
varieties of the common Mistletoe (Viscum 
album) are recognised*, two of which occur, 
‘in nature, only on Conifers, while the third 
a Laubholzmistel’’) is found on various 
-Dicotyledonous plants.t : 

_ Reports on the distribution and host-plants 
“of the Mistletoe were obtained from forestry 
officials and others in different countries of 

Europe by Tubeuf, who also made an exten- 
‘sive study of the literature of the subject, 
‘and a critical examination of many of the 
records and statements. 

One of the facts brought out clearly by this 
‘study is that Mistletoe parasitic on Oaks is 
‘rare in comparison with its occurrence on 
other hosts. For England this fact is illus- 
trated by the information contained in an 

article published by Prof. Somervillet in 1914, 
and including records of the occurrence of 
“Mistletoe on different host-plants, supplied in 
that year by 15 correspondents in different 


ie of the country. Only two of these corre- 
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‘spondents mentioned cases of the Mistletoe 
Ss on Oaks, while the total records in- 
luded 19 genera of host-plants. In Germany 
‘it appears that no more than two fully- 
authenticated cases of Mistletoe on native 
aks are known, while, for Italy, Tubeuf 
epts Pollini’s statement that Mistletoe is 
not found on Oaks in that country.§ 
_ An inquiry was received recently at Kew 
‘as to whether there is any record of the Mistle- 


be unknown. It occurs on Quercus 
pedunculata and Q. sessiliflora, but Tubeuf 
p. 727) states that there is no certain record 
of its occurrence on other Oaks of Central 
Europe, although it is found on some of the 
introduced American species of Quercus.|| 
According to Tubeuf (p. 762), moreover, the 
Variety of the common Mistletoe which grows 
ee eo ierons (‘* Laubholamistel ’’) has not 
been observed, in nature, on any evergreen 
tree or shrub, either in Germany, where the 
B lora is certainly poor in evergreens, or in the 
jouth of Europe, where they are more 
‘numerous. 4 
One may conclude, therefore, that Mistle- 
toe either does not grow on the Holm Oak, 
or only as an extremely rare occurrence. The 
Mistletoe is, however, occasionally parasitic 
ee centhus europzeus, which grows chiefly 
on Oaks, and, as Tubeuf points out (pp. 98 
and 726), this fact is accountable for a cer- 
‘ain number of erroneous records of Mistletoe 
on Oaks in South-East Europe, etc., the leafy 
Mistletoe being conspicuous in winter, when 
the Loranthus, on which it is growing, has 
shed its leaves and may be easily overlooked. 


a 


-* See Tubeuf’s earlier work :—Die Varietiiten oder Rassen der 
my a se Zeitschr. f. Land- und Forstwirtschaft, vol. 5, 
or these racés or varieties, three varietal names have been 
‘proposed, .viz., Viscum album vars. Abietis, Pini i; 
Bubeat, Monogr. d. Mistel, p. 669. eee 
sch somerville, Naturwiss. Zeitschr. f. Land- und Forstwirt- 
‘Schaft. vol. 12, p. 207. 
_ § Tubeuf, Monogr. pp. 724 and 726. 

_ || On Q. palustris and Q. rubra in Germany. One of the two 
rds of mistletoe on oaks in England, referred to above, was on 
Q. rubra, the other being on the Common Oak. 

i The mistletoe can, however, he artificially induced to grow 
th evergreen Nerium Oleander (Tubeuf, p: 762). ; 


“Mistletoe parasitic on Holm Oak appears- 
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on Oaks 


Quercus Cerris L. and Q. lanuginosa Thuill. 
(Q. pubescens Willd.) are among the host- 
plants of Loranthus europzeus,* but whether 
the Holm Oak can be added as a host is 
uncertain.t 

The lines of Virgil referred to above are 
205-209 of book VI. of the Aeneid :— 


Quale solet silvis brumali frigore viscum 

Fronde virere nova, quod non sua seminat 

arbos, 

Et croceo foetu teretes circumdare truncos : 

Talis erat species auri frondentis opaca 

Ilice ; sic leni crepitabat bractea vento. 

It may be noted that opinions have not been 
quite unanimous as to the use of the words 
“viscum’”’ and ‘‘ilex’’ by Virgil. Bubanit 
suggests that in certain cases ‘‘ viscum ”’ may 
mean Loranthus europzus, and mentions 
that, though most of the commentators on 
Virgil take ‘‘ ilex’’ to mean Quercus Ilex, 
Schrank maintains that Q. coccifera is in- 
tended. Schrank’s view is not supported by 
Bubani nor by Sargeaunt.§ 

In the passage from Virgil, quoted above, 
there seems to be no reason against inter- 
preting ‘‘ ilex ’? as Holm Oak, while the con- 
text of the word ‘‘ viscum”’ should fix the 
meaning as Mistletoe. Virgil’s description, 
however, does not amount to a statement 
that Mistletoe grows on the Holm Oak, but 
rather refers to a magic golden leafy branch 
on that tree (cf. the earlier lines of the same 
book of the Aeneid, 135-144), similar to 
Mistletoe in appearance, but, as appeass to 
be implied by the Latin words used, consist- 
ing of metallic gold.|| 

Theophrastus describes, according to Hort’s 
translation, both Loranthus europzus and 
Viscum album as growing on a species of Oak, 
which he calls Prinos (7pwvos) and which Hort 
interprets as Kermes Oak (Quercus cocci- 
fera). Tubeuf’s opinion** is that the Mistle- 
toe in this case may ‘have ‘been parasitic on 
Loranthus growing on the Oak,tt and that 
the Prinos here referred to by Theophrastus 
was not Quercus coccifera, but that his de- 
scription was based on a composite impres- 
sion of the characters of the Kermes Oak and 
of another species of Quercus. 

Viscum cruciatum, the only other European 
species of this genus, is found in Palestine 
and in Spain, but has not apparently been 
recorded on Oaks. The Olive is stated to be 
its most frequent host. 


The Mistletoe and its hosts 
The correspondence on this subject is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and gives much _ in- 
formation regarding the trees, etc., which 


may be utilised as hosts for this plant, which ~ 


has so much historical and legendary lore 
attached to it. Loudon’s ‘* Encyclopedia of 
Plants,”’ an old but useful book still, gives us 
a good deal of information about the Mistle- 
toe; and =it -tellS -us. thats ~“* The ‘British 
species of Mistletoe is commonly found on 
fruit-trees, but it will grow on various trees, 
such as the Thorn, Oak, Maple, Poplar, 
Lime, Ash, etc., and in the neighbourhood of 
Magdebourg it is abundant on _ Pinus 
sylvestris.”” In a more recent work of refer- 
ence it is said that it is most frequently found 


* Schneider, Ill. Handb. d. Iaubholzkunde, 1906, 
p. 248; Tubeuf, Monogr., p. 726. 

+ Nobbe, in Ber, deutsch. bot. Gesellsch., vol. 2, 1884, p, 343, 
records the occurrence of Loranthus europaeus, at Pirna in 
Saxony on “Steineiche” and ‘‘Stieleiche.” Though “ Stein- 
eiche” properly means Quercus Ilex, it appears more probable 
that Q. sessiliflora was intended. 

{ Bubani, Flora Virgiliana, 1876, p. 130; also p. 64 (Ilex). 

yp ampeaant, The Trees, Shrubs, and Plants of Virgil, 1920, 
p. 61. 
|| See translations of the Aeneid by Fairclough, by Owgan and 
Mongan, notesof Anthon, ete. Tubeuf (Monogr., p. 20) write3:— 
‘*der [goldene] Zweig des Aeneas heisst nicht geradezu Miste!, er 
ist nur das traumhafte Abbild einer solchen.” og 

§{_ Theophrastus, Enquiry into Plants, with Eng. transl. by Sir 
A. Aort, 1916, Book 3, ch. 16, par. 1. 

** Tubeuf, Monogr., p: 12, notes 1 and 2. 


+t No case of mistletoe on oak being known in Greece, 
; A 
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‘we 
on soft-wooded trees and ‘seldom on the 
Oak.’’? Can anyone inform me if it has been 
seen growing on the Lombardy Poplar? I 
have read that it has not. We are greatly 
indebted to ‘‘ H. H. W.”’ for the information 
regarding the host plants in the Oxford 
Botanic Gardens. By the way, a belief used 
tobe current that the Mistletoe was not to be 
met with in Scotland. This is an utter 
fallacy, as I have seen it now in a good many 
places north of the Tweed, but always, I 
think, raised by seeds from plants in Eng- 
land or the Continent in the first instance. 

S. ARNOTT. 


In answer to your correspondent, Mr. 
Giffard, page 34, we have Mistletoe growing 
on a Pink Horse Chestnut in the gardens 
here. I see it has a few berries on it. We 
have three very large Walnut-trees growing 
in an orchard where some of the Apple-trees 
are thick with Mistletoe, yet not a trace can 
be seen on the Walnuts. The Mistletoe 
grows on the Lime and Hawthorn here. By 
the way, I never remember seeing so many 
berries on the Mistletoe as there has been 
this season. Joun H. Mant Le. 
The Gardens, Wychbold Hall, 
near Droitwich, Worcs. 
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Asparagus beds: winter treatment 


HE heavy coats of manure applied 

during winter by some were sufficient, not 

only to kill many of the deeper crowns, 
but to poison the soil, and make it cold and 
wet. I have seen heavy cow-manure dress- 
ings applied to Asparagus-beds amply suf- 
ficient for three times the amount of surface. 
That Asparagus revels in manure dressings 
no one will deny—indeed, without manure in 
sufficient quantity, beds soon become unpro- 
fitable and unsatisfactory, because of the 
small size of the ‘heads. The nature of the 
ground and locality must govern the practice 
of the cultivator. I have recollections of 
beds which required annual making up by 
planting newly-purchased roots. These were 
never satisfactory. This was in heavy 
ground. Correction from stagnation in 
winter—the bane of heavy soils—was made 
by drainage, trenches being first opened to a 
width of 3 feet and some 2 feet deep. Agri- 
cultural drain-pipes of 2-inch size were laid 
through the bottom and carried to a point 
where they could discharge the accumulated 
water. The trench was then partly filled 
with brick-rubble, stokehole cinders, or any- 
thing of a nature calculated to assist drain- 
age. Hedge or Laurel prunings or similar 
material spread over this will be necessary to 
keep the soil from closing up the prepared 
drainage material. Then fill up with soil 
and manure in alternate layers, and you have 
a ‘bed that, under ordinary conditions, will 
last for many years, supported, of course, by 
annual dressings of animal or concentrated 
chemical manures. This may be considered 
a laborious undertaking, which, no doubt, it 
is, ‘but it may or may not be necessary, ac- 
cording to circumstances and location. On 
easily-cultivated land, simple digging or 
bastard-trenching will afford results equal to 
those of the above-detailed treatment, some- 
times necessary in heavy, water-logged land. 
Remembering that, once planted, you cannot 
provide manure stimulants beyond those ap- 
plied to the surface, one needs to prepare the 
ground as well as circumstances permit be- 
forehand. 

At the present time existing beds need some 
winter treatment. Certainly, weeds must be 
cleared off, if not already done, and light 
dressings of some stimulating material added. 
Where raised beds exist, the weeds may be 
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removed to the alleys, and there dug in with 
a fork. It is presumed that the weeds and 
surface-rakings buried ‘below the surface 
afford, in the process of decay, some degree 
of humus within easy reach, Sometimes 
Asparagus beds become very weedy during 
the summer, and the removal of the weeds 
makes a heavy tax on labour. With a fairly 
wide alley there is only a smail proportion 
of damage done to the roots established there. 
I have inspected beds that have been subject 
to this treatment for several years, and no 
deterioration due,to surface root-disturbance 
was observed—indeed, the beds maintained a 
very uniform output of succulent ‘heads in 
spring. 

Rather than use fresh, strawy manure 
from the stable or farmyard, I should choose 
that which is partially decayed, spreading 
this over the surface, and, if possible, point- 
ing it in lightly with a digging-fork. Poultry- 
keepers should carefully preserve the fowl- 
manure for their Asparagus-beds, applying it 
during winter. For this purpose it might be 
stored during summer in a dry place to much 
advantage. A little of this goes a long way, 
and in any case would provide an agreeable 
change of plant food. Strawy manure I 
always avoid, for I have recollections of: 
much damage having ‘been done by slugs, 
which found it an excellent ‘harbour, and 
until it was cleared off and a dressing of salt 
applied, no heads appeared. Short stable- 
manure or only actual droppings would, of 
course, serve as a mulch most effectively, 
provided they are not spread too thickly on 
the ground. 

Beds that have become thin can be broken 
up and the crowns used for, forcing, new 
plantations being made on fresh ground. A 
gentle hotbed and an ordinary garden-frame 
may be made to serve an admirable purpose 
in providing Asparagus out of season. Beds, 
too, that have become infested with Couch- 
Grass or the common Bindweed can never 
be thoroughly cleaned without digging up the 
roots, and I would never advise replanting 
such roots, because of the risk of carrying 
the weeds with them. It is much better to 
force them and then throw them away. This 
can be done any time from now until next 
March, and if batches of from 25 to 50 roots 
are introduced at intervals into warm struc- 
tures or to prepared hotbeds a succession of 
dishes will be had. Not till April can fresh 
plantations, either from seed or purchased 
roots, be made, so that there is ample time 
to prepare new ground for future beds. 

During the winter it is not unusual to see 
raised Asparagus-beds, their sides deeply 
shorn down with the spade, and roots pro- 
truding, with the soil from the alleys heaped 
on the top of a heavy coating of manure. 
Harm is inflicted by both practices—exposure 
of the vital tissues of the plant, and the 
crowns suffocated by the undue depth of soil 
and manure. This is done on the pretext 
that too much manure is impossible, and that 
the heavier the dressing, the better the crop 
of heads. 


Vegetable Classes a Allotment 
Exhibitions 


At certain allotment exhibitions keen com- 
petition has heen shown in recent years in 
classes where several societies enter for 
groups of vegetables. These are not, as a 
rule, confined to any particular kinds, but 
Tomatoes and Cucumbers are excluded, the 
idea being the production of all outdoor-— 
grown stuff. The space available for the ex- 
hibits is usually about 10 feet by 3 feet or 
12 feet by 4 feet, and it is left to the discretion 
of members of the various societies to arrange 
amongst themselves to grow what they con- 
sider best. One society with which I am 
connected makes a point of calling its mem- 
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bers together early in the season and deciding 
what they shall grow for show. Each man 
is expected to do something, if it is only the 
growing of Mustard and Cress for the speci- 
ified date; but competition brings out the best 
growers, and not a few whom I knew, mere 
tyros a few years since, now pride themselves 
on the production of first-class Leeks, Onions, 
Parsnips, etc. Care is taken that at least 
three or four persons shall grow the same 
kinds to avoid the possibility of failure, and 
in-order that the best selection may be made 
on the eve of the exhibition. Thus, there 
may be in one society 12 members growing 
Peas and Beans, and a like number having on 
hand Broad Beans and Potatoes. Half-a- 
dozen may specialise on certain varieties of 
Vegetable Marrows and Beet, so that in the 
combined quantity it is possible to select only 
vegetables that are in the very best condition. 

The duties of the staging committee in con- 
nection with these competitive groups are not 
light, as, in addition to closely following the 
schedule and seeing that there is no mistake 
in the number staged in any one vegetable, 
they have the putting-up and general arrange- 
ments to look after. 
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Notwithstanding that Tomatoes are ex- 
cluded, colour is provided for in these ex- 
hibitions of ‘vegetables by showing Butter 
Beans, Beet, Radishes, Kohl Rabi, and 
Rhubarb, and altogether these groups are 
amongst the principal attractions of — the 
show. I have known 50 or more men, all 
members of the same society, grow specially 
two or three subjects which are open to 
scrutiny as the date of exhibition draws near, 
knowing that they may be called upon to 
furnish something, and so, by the co-opera- 
tion of them all, a good stand is put up. It is 
not always an easy matter to persuade a body 
of allotment holders, some of whom may have 
never shown before, to. grow for exhibition, 
but usually they can be won over if asked to 
concentrate and do their level best in growing 
one partticular kind of vegetable. I am 
acquainted with the Secretary of a society 
who was once placed in this predicament, but - 
who succeeded in arousing enthusiasm in the 
members, and the result was that the -first 
prize was awarded them. It was simply a_ 
demonstration of the strength of unitv, for 
every man in that society grew something! __ 

: LEAHURST. 


Answers to Correspondents 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, B@iverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PuBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 
days in advance of date, queries cannot always be 
replied to in the issue immediately following their 
receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants —All who wish their p'ants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets _ 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one — 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the cones should always be sent. — 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatla 
assist in its determination. We have receivea 
jrom several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name — 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 
Iris bulbs failing 


Kindly tell me what is wrong with the en- 
closed Iris bulbs. They were planted in the 
autumn and grew well until now, when sud- 
denly they began to die away, and, on taking 
up the bulbs, I find them decaying. They 
were good, sound bulbs when planted. In the 
same piece of ground two years ago I put 
Tulips, which went exactly in the same way. 
Other things, like annuals or plants, if put 
there seem to flourish. I’would like to know 
the cause and remedy. J. Vivian. 


[The examination of your Iris bulbs has 
been rather a lengthy process. We wanted 
to be quite sure that a parasitic fungus was 
not present. After very careful incubation 
and microscopic examination we have failed 
to find any sign of a fungus likely to cause 
the death of your bulbs. Quite early in our 
examination of your bulbs we found plenty of 
bulb mite (Rhizoglyphus Echinopus). There 
has been a good deal of doubt as to whether 
these mites are really the original cause of the 
failure of certain bulbs to grow, and it has 
been suggested that the bulbs were first killed 
by fungoid disease, and then bulb mites came 
along as secondary agents, which cleared up 
the dead bulbs. In your case we feel sure 
that bulb mite was the original and only 
cause of the bulbs failing to grow. 

Bulb mites feed on the underground stems 
of various bulbs, e.g., Iris, Lily, Tulip, Onion, 
Hyacinth, etc. The mites are generally first 
introduced into the garden by planting 
affected bulbs; sometimes it is only- one or 
two bulbs out of a large consignment that are 
affected. After planting,.the spread of the 
mite from the affected to the sound bulbs. is 
only a question of time. This spread of bulb 


_ing our attention to this. 


mite is always hastened by planting healthy 
bulbs in badly-drained or unsuitable soil. We 
should advise you to lift all your bulbs and 
burn at once all those affected. If you think 
anv of the bulbs are ciear of mite they 
should 'be washed in a solution of potassium 
sulphide 1 oz. to 1 gallon of water. Repeat 
this process after two or three days and then 
plant back your bulbs into some clean soil. — 
Bulb mite will often live over long periods” 
in the soil when, as far as we know, they 
have no bulbs present in that soil on which to” 
live. Your trouble may shave just got into” 
your soil two years ago with the Tulips. We 
should be inclined to try and clear out. the 
pest by using a soil fumigant, using naphtha- 
lene at the rate of 2} ozs. per square vard. 
Spread the naphthalene on the surface of the 
soil and dig weil into the soil. Write to us’ 
again if this treatment is not successful. Do 
not plant bulbs in the same soil again this 
season. | : 


The Corsican Hellebore — Bs 


(Plantsman).—The plant illustrated on 
page 800, issue December 27th, 1924, is un- 
doubtedly Helleborus corsicus, known in 
some gardens as H. | lividus, not He 
caucasicus: We are grateful to you for calle 
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Helleborus corsicus bears green 
flowers in terminal trusses. They are consider- 
ably smaller and much more cupped than 
those of other Hellebores and the leaves Are 
constantly divided into three leaflets only,” 
which are conspicuously net-veined and very 
characteristically saw-edged. These gene 
ally assume a wonderful bronze colouring i 
winter which persists during the flowerin 
season in early spring and makes a charming 
contrast with the pale green flowers. 1e 


habit of this plant, too, almost approaches the 
~sub-shrubby, and well-established plants may 
be 3 feet high. Placed near some huge old 
hoary boulder in the rock garden and carpeted 
underneath with Erica carnea or a red mossy 
Saxifraga this plant is capable of the finest 
effects and deserves to be better known, 

| W. E. Tu. I. 


The Winter Heliotrope (Petasites frag- 
fans) \ 
_ (W. P. Pechey).—This is a rampant weed, 
blooming in December and January unless 
‘the weather is very severe. The flowers, very 
sweet-scented, are of a pale dingy lilac. It is 
unfit for garden culture as it runs very much 
at the root and becomes a weed. It should be 
planted on rough banks and hedge-rows, or 
even on an ash-heap, as it is very useful for 
cutting, and may be used to carpet a small 
clump of shrubbery, where it can be conveni- 
ently gathered. The only way to get rid of it 
is to fork it out. 
Eau de Cologne plant 
_ In your issue of January 17th-I see a corre- 
spondent gives Origanum as the name of the 
Eau de ‘Cologne plant. I have always under- 
stood it was Monarda articulata. 
_ Ottery St. Mary. T. GAWNE. 


> 


‘TREES AND SHRUBS 
Planting a Beech hedge 

 (C. i. F.).—The Beech makes a splendid 
_hedge for screening and sheltering, and grows 
“best on a gravelly soil holding plenty of lime. 
It stands exposure well. Since it is a shade- 
_ bearing tree it can be grown where Thorn or 
_any other light-demanding plant would not be 
“a success, while it may be trained to a good 
height without losing its closeness of growth. 
‘The annual trimming induces it to retain part 
of its leaves during winter, thereby enhancing 
its value as a shelter. The cost of planting a 
Beech hedge is from fourpence to sixpence per 
yard. Beech ought not to be cut over at the 
time of planting. 


Sowing Mistletoe 

_ The shrivelled berries that have done ser- 
vice during the festive season are not likely 
_to germinate successfully. We suggest that 
you procure fresh berries early in March, 
When they should be sown. Do not cut the 
bark of the tree at the time of sowing, simply 
burst each berry by. pressure on the under- 
side of a bough of Apple, Hawthorn, Poplar, 
Or other suitable host. If the bark is covered 
“with Lichen this should be thoroughly 
_ Sponged off before sowing the seed. 


— VEGETABLES 
Failure of Potatoes 


__ Ishall be very grateful if you can give me 
some advice as to treatment necessary for 
an on which Potatoes are grown. My 
Fotato crop this year was a failure. The 
‘tubers were no larger when dug up than when 
I planted them. They are grown on a piece 
of ground at the bottom of a pasture, and 
fave been grown there for 10 years. Unfor- 
tunately, it is impossible for me to give up 
any other piece of ground. Is there anything 
that can be done to improve the ground, such 
as digging in lime, etc.? Up till this year I 
have always done well with my Potatoés, but 
Ido not think the bad season accounts alto- 
| gether for the failure of the crop. 
= oh A M>.B, 

[You would have greatly helped us in the 
framing of a reply if you had given a few 
details regarding your method of cultivation, 
' Such as the amount and kind of manure you 
employ, whether you plant home-saved 
tubers, and so on.. There afe various causes 
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likely to bring about a failure such as you 
describe, one of which is impoverishment of 
the soil arising from the want of adequate 
dressings of thoroughly good manure. 
Another is in relying too largely on artificial 
manures. This will~answer for a year or 
two, but-there should ‘be a change to farm- 
yard or stable manure the season following if 
good crops are desired. 

Then, on the other hand, the soil, in con- 
sequence of heavy dressings of manure being 
applied annually, may have become manure- 
sick and stands in need of an application of 
lime to sweeten and correct its acidity. This 
is very importamt with regard to soils contain- 
ing little or no lime, and even with a soil in 
which lime is naturally present and to which 
a liberal dressing of manure is applied yearly 
a dressing of lime every three or four years is 
beneficial. In the first-named instance lime 
is very necessary if the feytility of the soil is 
to be maintained. Further, when lime is re- 
quired it should be applied some three weeks 
or so either before or after manuring and 
digging the ground. Planting home-saved 
seed tubers year after year frequently results 
in failure—more so now than used to be the 
case. Frequent changes of seed have at the 
present day become absolutely necessary, and 
the best results are derived from tubers grown 
in the north and termed Scotch-grown seed. 


With such seed, and given well-tilled soil in a 


sweet and fertile condition, no difficulty 
should be experienced in raising a good crop 
of. tubers. Sometimes a particular variety 
will. not crop so well on one class of soil as on 
another; in fact, yielding but a poor crop, but 
seldom amounting to a total failure. Having 
at length set forth various causes likely to 
bring about unsatisfactory results or a failure, 
and having given at the same time some hints 
and suggestions for controverting the same, 
we must leave you to arrive at a conclusion 
as to which is applicable to your case and 
then you» will know what course to adopt. 
At the same time, should you require in- 
formation beyond that afforded we shall be 
pleased to supply it.] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Cochineal insect 

(M. C., North Devon).—Nopalea coccinelli- 
fera is the name of the plant you inquire 
about, and is a native of Mexico and the West 
Indies. Mexico is the native country of the 
Cochineals, but the greater part of our supply 
comes from New Granada and the Canary 


Isles. In Mexico Opuntia Tuna is most 
commonly grown for the production of 
cochineal. You will see, therefore, that a 


warm country is needed and that you will be 
unable to produce it in N. Devon. 


Making a hard tennis court 

(An Old Reader, Harborne).—We suggest 
that you read carefully the special article, en- 
titled ‘‘ Winter Lawn Tennis in the Garden,’’ 
issue January 24th, page 56. Yes, it will be 
necessary to remove the surface soil. Any of 
the firms advertising in that issue would give 
an estimate for the making of a hard tennis 
court. 


Weed in lawn 

(Buttercup)—The Creeping Buttercup 
(Ranunculus repens) throws runners freely, 
and if-you think it would be impossible to 
remove much of it by hand we hardly know 
what other course to advise, as that seems 
the best way of getting rid of the weed. Much 
might be done by chopping out the weed with 
the sharp point of a hoe, then sweeping up 
the whole. If you lift the whole of the turf 
to clear each piece on a table, then relay it, 
that would be expensive, though effective. 
There is one other plan, but we do not place 
much confidence in it. That is, using lawn 
sand. This, when sprinkled over broad- 


ree 


leaved weeds, kills them generally, but, of 
course, they remain very offensive for some 
time, and when removed leave bare places on 
the turf which can, however, be loosened up 
and sown over with some good Grass seed. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Amateur.—1, Asparagus 
Antennaria margaritacea. 


PUBLICATION RECEIVED 


The Sweet Pea Annual, 1925,”’ published 
by the National Sweet Pea Society. Secre- 
tary, A. C. Bartlett, 318, Kew Road, Kew, 
Surrey. Price 5s. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 

J. Silver, Elis David Road, Croydon.— 
Scotch seed Potatoes. 

Blackmore and Langdon, Bath.—List of 
Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, and 
Cyclamens. 

Barr and Sons, King Street, Covent Gar- 
den.—Seed Guide for 1925. 

R. Veitch and Son, Exeter.—List of vege- 
table and flower seeds, etc. 

Ek. P. Dixon and Son, Ltd., Hull.—Seed 
list for 1925. 

Robert Sydenham, Ltd., Tenby Street, Bir- 
mingham.—Vegetable and flower seeds for 
1925. 
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Newcastle and District Horticultural 
Mutual Improvement Society 


The Deputy Lord Mayor of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne (Councillor T. A. Lowe) presided at the 
annual dinner of the Newcastle Horticultural 
Mutual Improvement Society, held on Satur- 
day, Jan. 24, at the Collingwood Restaurant. 
Mr. E. Brough, Ashfield Towers, Gosforth (a 
Vice-President), after the loyal toasts, pro- 
posed the health of the President (the Lord 
Mayor of Newcastle), Alderman W. Lee, who 
was unable to be present. Mr. Brough said 
they were delighted to have with them the 
Deputy Lord Mayor and to have this civic 
recognition of their Society. The Deputy 
Lord Mayor, replying, congratulated the 
members upon the enthusiasm they displayed 
in the Society. He observed that gardening 
was one of the most ancient of our industries. 
The flower ‘thas made poetry, he said, and the 
tilling of the ground is essential to our exist- 
ence. Professor Douglas Gilchrist submitted 
the toast of the Society, and commended the 
good work carried on and the enthusiasm 
shown. Mr. F. Fox, of Messrs. Finney and 
Co., pointed out that in 1903 there were 36 
members and in 1924 237 paying members. 
I am not without hope, continued Mr. Fox, 
that before long our civic authorities will see 
that our parks are made a little more interest- 
ing. Last year hardly one flowering bulb 
was planted in the Newcastle parks. It is a 
standing disgrace that Newcastle parks should 
be without bulbs in the spring. It is de- 
priving citizens of what, I consider, they have 
a right to—beautiful parks properly cared for. 
There is a great change taking place, and he 
was not without hope that in the near future 
our parks will not only be beautiful, but also 
interesting. Why should we not have all the 
trees, shrubs, and flowers labelled? Mr. 
C. W. Mavhew, Horticultural Lecturer for 
Northumberland County Council, briefly ad- 
dressed the gathering on the Society’s coming 
spring show. Mr. T. Laurenson proposed 
the health of the Deputy Lord Mayor, which 
was enthusiastically received. ; 


A windfall for the Cambridge Botanic 
Gardens 

We learn that the Botanic Gardens, Cam- 

bridge, have received from Mr. Reginald Cory 


a donation of £1,375. 
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Royal Horticultural Society 


The Show at Vincent Square on January 27th was remarkable for early spring 
_ flowers, especially Crocuses 


Tee gold medals were awarded at the 
fortnightly meeting held on the above 
date, one for a brilliant display of spring- 
flowering bulbs by Messrs. Sutton and Sons 
and the other for a very creditable collection 
of late-keeping Apples and Pears by Mr. J. C. 
Allgrove, Slough, Bucks. 

The group by Messrs. Sutton and Sons was 
rich in Tulips, Hyacinths, — Daffodils, 
Crocuses, Lilies of the Valley, and the con- 
spicuous Iris tingitana, all forced in bowls. 

Early Roses from Mr. Elisha Hicks, of 
Hurst, Twyford, and the brilliant St. Brigid 
Anemones from Messrs. Reamsbottom and 
Co., West Drayton, enhanced the interest 
and colour’ display on this occasion, 

Forced shrubs, including Kurume Azaieas 
in various colours, ‘Wistarias, and the new 
popular and sweet-scented Viburnum Carlesii, 
were shown by Messrs. Cutbush and Son, 


Barnet. 


Dwarf evergreen shrubs, including the 
Japanese Cupressus (Retinispora) obtusa and 
various Junipers suitable for furnishing a 
rock garden, were shown by the Orpington 
Nurseries, Ltd. 


A day of Crocuses 

If there was one flower better represented 
than all others surely it was the Crocus. 
There were Crocuses in bowls and pots, 
Crocuses in alpine gardens, and pictures of 
Crocuses. 

A large group of the pretty Crocus Sieberi 
in full bloom backed by white flowers of 
Helleborus niger was shown in an alpine 
garden by Messrs. J. Cheal and _ Sons, 
Crawley. 

Messrs. Carter Page and Co., of London 
Wall, had several well-known and_ easily- 
grown (Crocus species, including C. biflorus, 
C. Imperati, and C. Thomassinianus. 

Of hardy plants the only one to gain an 
award on this occasion was a seedling of 
Crocus chrysanthus called Bumble-Bee (or 
should it be Humble Bee?) raised by Mr. 
E. A. Bowles. The flowers are small and of 
a deep golden hue stained and feathered with 

maroon on the outer petals. 

We had learnt to expect great things of the 
Crocus drawings by the late Mr. Champion 
Jones, but we “did not contemplate so large 
and comprehensive a collection. The draw- 
ings, which were kindly shown by Miss Will- 
mott, were remarkable for ‘botanical accuracy 
and faithful colour rendering of the many 
members of the ‘beautiful 'Crocus ieee All 
who saw these drawings of the wild Species 
and their varieties felt ‘compelled to examine 
them closely. We should like to see more 
exhibits of this nature in the place of so 
many other paintings that are not of any 
particular horticultural interest. 


Greenhouse flowers 


There were many delightful stands -of 
Carnations, Cyclamens, and Primulas, and 
an Award of Merit was granted to a new 
crimson-scarlet Carnation named Hercules, 
raised by Mr. Carpenter, of Byfleet. Green- 
house Primulas in great variety, including P. 
sinensis and the dainty Pe malacoides, were 
well shown by Messrs. James Carter and (Sass 
Raynes Park, S.W. 

A new Iris named Wedgwood, shown by 
Messrs. Lowe and Shawyer, Uxbridge, re- 
ceived an Award of Merit. This variety re- 
presents one of the first-recorded crosses be- 
tween I. tingitana and an _ early-flowered 
variety of I. Xiphium, The hybrid is midway 
between the two parents—sturdy in habit, 
free-flowering and early, with fine, bold, blue- 


purple flowers. There is doubtless a great 
future for this wid of Iris for market work: : 
the flowers are splendid. for cutting at this 
season and travel well. 


A new Cypripedium 


By far the most outstanding Orchid shown 


‘on this occasion was one named Cypripedium 


Mrs. ‘Wm. Pickup, shown by Dr. F. Craven 
Moore, of Victoria Park, Manchester. Even 
Orchid experts looked upon this newcomer 
and gasped! What is the Cypripedium 
coming to? Here is a flower with a huge, 
rounded, and slightly hooded white dorsal 
sepal heavily stained with purple in the 
centre, a mahogany pouch, and_ yellowish 
wings. It is as remarkable for its colour as 
for its magnificent form 


Fruit 

As already stated, Mr. Allgrove, Slough, 
put up a very handsome collection of Apples, 
with a few late Pears. There were, in all, 
88 dishes, and we have seldom seen such a 
handsome lot. - The fruits were large, beauti- 
fully coloured, and showed how well they 
had been kept. Among varieties that at once 
arrested attention were very handsome speci- 
mens of Cox’s Orange, King of the Pippins, 
Crimson Bramley (of rich colour), Winter 
Hawthornden (we have never seen finer 
fruits), King of Tompkins County, Blenheim, 
Lord Derby, Newton Wonder, Mere de 
Menage, and Bismarck. Such a fine collection 
of Apples one seldom sees at this season, and 
it well merited the gold medal awarded. 

Messrs. W ee Sons, and Crisp sent 
their new A’ppl: John Waterer. This is a 
fine cooking Rope: fruits having been 
gathered which individually weighed over 
2 lbs. It grows very freely and does well as a 
standard, ‘bush, cordon. or trained tree. It is 
also said to keep well. 


LATE NOTES 


The Library of Capitalism 


Under. the tithe of ‘The Library — of 
Capitalism” Jarrolds, Ltd., 10, Warwick 
Lane, London, E.C, 4, are issuing a series of 
popular monographs on the various aspects 
of the present economic situation. They aim 
at making a clear and concise statement of 
the anti-Socialist arguments and presenting 
economic problems in a lucid manner. 

The first volume will ‘be ‘‘ The Socialist 
Menace and the Way to Meet It,” by W. W. 
Paine, General Manager. of Lloyds Bank, 
and“ Prosperity and Politics,” by Sir 
Ernest J. P. Benn. 

Further volumes will be ‘‘ Labour and Pro- 
fits,’ by Boyd Cable, the well-known novelist, 
who has had wide experience of economic 
conditions in the capacity of eae. ship’s 
fireman, and farm hand, and also in business, 
and ‘ « Sidelights on Industrial Evolution,”’ by 
W. Vatighan Wilkins, who was for many 
vears with the Central Council for Economic 
Information and with the Coal Association. 

The first two volumes will be ready immedi- 
ately and the others will follow shortly. 


The Dahlia as a cut flower 


Mr. George Monro has presented a hand- 
some silver. challenge cup to the National 
Dahlia Society for competition at its annual 
shows, It is to be awarded to the finest ex- 
ample of floral work in which the Dahlia is 
exclusively used, though any kind of foliage 
will be:allowed. The aim is to demonstrate 
the value of the Dahlia as a cut flower for all 
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the purposes of the florist. Full particulars 
will appear in the schedule now in prepara- 
tion, copies of which will be obtainable from 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. J. Chittenden, 
2, Dents ae Wandsworth Common, Lon- 
don, S.W. s pe 
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Plants put out in autumn ae 
With much rain and occasional gales plants 
put out in autumn may have become loosened 
at the roots. When the surface is moderately. 
dry, therefore, a careful hand should be sent 


‘to attend to the refirming of such things as 


Wallflowers, Cheiranthus, and the like. Beds 
of Carnations, too, may require a little atten- 
tion—that is, beds planted in September and 
furnished with layers from older plants. Beds 
or borders of Hyacinths and Tulips will be 
none the worse of a little top- -dressing. of light 
manure or of half-decayed leaves. In all 
cases both plants and borders are benefited by 
a_ sprinkling of lime and soot in mixture. 
This mixture encourages the plants and 
sweetens the soil, as well as disperses sues 


and other enemies. = AMS McG. 
TRADE NOTE 
Hard Tennis Courts and their 
upkeep | 


In addition to the hard tennis courts de- 
scribed in. our issue_of January 24th, readers 
may be interested to have the following de- 
tails. Hard lawn tennis courts for special 
needs are made by the Fernden Fencing Co., 
Ltd., Bridge Street, Guildford. This- firm 
having had a very long “experience of the 
game and its accessories, are in a specially 
favourable position to advise on all points in 
connection with the choice of a court and the 
game generally. | Moreover, a speciality is 
made of the reconditioning of hard‘ courts. 
The surface should only have a thin dressing 


_of material which should be well rolled, fed: 


should further top-dressing 1 be necessary "each 
application should be made in a thin coating. 
About an equal quantity of medium- sized 
material and fine dust for top-dressing are 
required. When ordering it is advisable to 
order a few sacks extra of fine material borg 
occasional use during the year. 


Another hard court to which the attention 
of readers should be directed is the Per- 
ae This court is constructed with the 
usual clinker foundation, but the surface con- 
sists of ia patent non- chemical mixture, red in 
colour, which gives a firmly-bound, porous, 
and true surface. The main difficulty with 
porous hard courts is they require a great 
deal of watering and rolling, specially in dry” 
weather, but the Permanent is more econo- 
mical in this respect. After the first few 
weeks rolling twice, or at most three times, a- 
week is all that is required, and watering in 
prolonged spells of dry weather. Courts laid 
in the east of Scotland 25 years ago are still 
in first-class playing condition. The present 
type of court is an improvement on the courts 
laid there, hence the name Permanent. It is 
made by the Permanent Hard Tennis Court 
Co., Ltd., 100, Jermyn Street, London,” 
8. Wits ~ = 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS — 


Mr. W. A. Stroomgr, now gardener to J. M. 
FRASER, Esq., Buckham Hill House, Uck- 
field, Sussex. q 


Mr. H. Sremp,; formerly gardener to’ We 
EVELYN Lone, Esq., Hurts. Hall, Saxmund- 
ham, to Brampton Hall, Halesworth, 
Beccles. 4 


Mr. G. R.-REYNOLDs, acta to Girls’ Cou 
lege (Miss O. E. Jounson, B.A.), Arley 
Castle, Bewdley, Worcester. og 
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(NX RASS will not grow well under a dense 
shade; even when frequently renewed 
A the result is unsatisfactory. Yet, in con- 
uous positions the bare earth has an ob- 
tionable appearance, and the substitution 
something of an evergreen character be- 
mes a matter of importance. Whatever is 
osen must either have a creeping habit, 
e that of Ivy, throwing out roots wherever 
e branches come into contact with the soil, 
hus always maintaining a clean, fresh ap- 
pearance, or else, like the Periwinkles, be 
le quickly to renew themselves from their 
ase. Take, for instance, either the large or 
small Periwinkle; masses of either of these 
usually look worn and~»shabby towards the 
end of March, but trim off the discoloured 
growth and foliage, and‘in a short 
time they will be beautiful again ; 
nd if any light at all reach them 
By will flower in the greatest pro- 
fusion. There is scarcely anything 
so good as Periwinkles for covering 
yady banks where the soil is of an 
ferior description. Even Ivv 
kes some time to establish itself 
bad soil, but the large common 
sriwinkle (Vinca major) will grow 
m anything and almost anywhere. 
One of the creeping-rooted St. 
fohn’s-worts (Hypericum caly- 
inum) will also grow well in shady 
itions. Once get it established, 
d cut it back occasionally, and it 
ll give no further trouble; but all 
aves that fall upon and are buried 
nongst its branches, or that are 
lrifted by the wind, if not abso- 
itely unsightly, should be allowed 
0 remain for the purpose of afford- 
g nourishment. Euonymus radi- 
ns variegatus will likewise grow 
1 shady places, and when planted 
mewhat thickly and pegged down 
soon forms a _ close carpet. 
aria Spicant I have also seen 
well in woods, where the shade 
f the foliage was heavy, and very 
tetty and interesting it looks grow- 
ag in masses, and it will transplant 
ith safety. Where a less formal 
rowth is admissible the common 

ile. Fern (Lastrea Filix-mas), or 
we Shield Fern  (Polystichum 
agulare) looks well in summer, 
the former is not evergreen, 
would not suit where a cover- 
ig of that kind is desired. Several 
vecies of pretty. close-growing 
‘Osses are found naturally under 
2 thick shade of trees, and where 
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they thrive no better carpet need be sought, 
as they possess the advantage of always look- 
ing fresh and. green. The Woodruff 
(Asperula odorata) has a very good effect. 
All the plants that may be used for form- 
ing a close undergrowth should be given 
a fair start. It often happens that the soil 
under large trees is thoroughly exhausted, 
and to plant in it without some addition 
would probably be useless. First break up the 
surface as far as can be done without in- 
juring the roots of the trees, and then spread 
over it 3 inches or 4 inches of good soil. There 
would then be a chance of the plants used 
becoming established before the roots of the 
trees monopolised the fresh soil, and when 
well established they would be able to hold 


Cotoneaster horizontalis on a north wall 


Clothing Bare Places Under Trees 


their own in the contest. Wherever Ivy is 
employed—and there is nothing that looks 
neater or is better adapted for making quick 
growth, either under the dense shade of the 
Cedar of Lebanon or the heavy drip of the 
Beech—it should be kept from climbing the 


‘trees if they are choice and valuable speci- 


mens, and where fresh soil is applied as a 
top-dressing in which to plant it should be 
placed quite close to the trunk of the trees. 

To the list of evergreen subjects suitable 
for growing in shady places should be added 
the hardy Sarcococas, of neat and pleasing 
habit, but of modest flower beauty. They 
grow from the base much in the same way as 
the Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculeatus) and 
Alexandrian Laurel, which also thrive under 
the shade of trees. The Sarco- 
cocas have rich green, lustrous 
foliage of high utility for cutting. 
The ‘two best-known species are S, 
ruscifolia and S. ‘humilis. The 
former grows about 2 feet high and 
the latter about 13 feet, both are of 
more than ordinary value by virtue 
of 'their dark dustrous green foliage 
and because of their success when 
planted under ithe shade of trees, 
where so few plants thrive. 


NOTES OF THE 
WEEK 


A picturesque _ Rockspray 
(Cotoneaster horizontalis) 

HEN planted in the right 

place, as on steep banks, 

against rock boulders, steps, 
and stone walls, Cotoneaster hori- 
zontalis is one of the most. pic- 
turesque of all shrubs. The 
branches are frond-like and more 
or less horizontal, while the small 
leaves are regularly disposed along 
the thick, sturdy branches. The 
accompanying illustration depicts 
this shrub trained to a north wall 
outside Mr. Thackeray Turner's 
garden at Westbrook, Godalming, 
Surrey. One of the charms of this 
species is the manner in which the 
small leaves die off in the late 
autumn, the leaves assume a glow- 
ing red colour with the exception of 
those at the tips of the shoots. The 
bright vermilion fruits are also very 


attractive in winter. Hy Coe 
Calceolaria alba 
This ‘beautiful but rather un- 


common Chilian plant deserves a 


82 


jittie more attention than it has hitherto re- 
ceived, especially by those who take a delight 
in having something rare to show to their 
friends. Perhaps the reason why one so sel- 
dom meets with it may be explained by the 
fact of it being somewhat fastidious iin its 
requirements, and consequently presenting 
some difficulty in culture. 
any neglect or treatment in the least con- 
trary to its liking. Some plants I know 
endure a lot of abuse, and even neglect, with 
impunity. These are considered everybody’s 
plants and anyone can grow them, but not so 
this lovely Catlceolaria, which will often 
perish without any apparent reason. How- 
ever, difficulties ‘have a peculiar fascination, 
and sometimes prove alluring to the en- 
thusiastic grower, and undoubtedly those 
who succeed in growing this plant well ‘will 
be amply rewarded for any care or trouble 
bestowed upon it, for it lis realiy a- most 
beautiful and charming plant when in flower. 
I was verv much struck last September with 
several perfectly-grown plants of this fine 
Calceolaria flowering profusely in the green- 
house at Preston House, under the care of 
that well-known gardener, Mr. Charles Blair. 
Here, amongst many equally well-grown 
plants, ‘they showed up conspicuously because 
of the glistening purity of ‘the flowers borne 
_ gracefully on thin wiry stems well above the 
bright green foliage. WoL. 


Autumn-flowering Hippeastrums 


Most of the Hippeastrums, both original 
species and garden varieties, bioom during 
the spring, but there are a few that flower in 
the autumn. One 'that biooms, as a rule, 
during late summer and autumn is H. reticu- 
latum, readily distinguished by the dark 
green leaves having ian ivory-white midrib. 
The flowers, borne on slender scapes, are each 
about 3 inches in diameter ‘and ‘in colour soft 
pink to rose, with darker-tinted veins. A 
second species, one that blooms generally in 
the autumn, is H. aulicum, of which some 
fine spikes were shown at tthe meeting .of the 
R.H.S. on January 27th. The flower scape 
of this is very stout, while the blooms are 
large and of a bright crimson colour. It is 
a very showy species, but has not been much 
used by the hybridist, as the flower segments 
are very pointed and there is a considerable 
space between the upper andthe lower ones, 
so that its influence does not, tend to the pro- 
duction of a symmetricallly-shaped flower. 
For ail this it is a handsome showy species, 
and furnishes a good display at this season of 
the year. 


Lifting and renovating Vines 


Much damage may be done by too much 
interference. with the roots of established 
Vines, which somehow resent it. Both care 
and judgment are essential in dealing with 
established Vines. I will give two instances. 
On taking up a new appointment about 4o 
years ago I noticed the Grapes in three 
vineries did not bear the fruits one expected 
from such Vines. The borders, being low 
and rrestricted, were partially shaded from the 
“early morning sun: I found practically all 
the roots had got down near the bottom, :and 
made preparations 'to bring some (not all) to 
the surface the following autumn. Several 
inches of soil were removed without finding 
roots. The roots sufficient for the pur- 
pose were carefully lifted and covered with 
mats till ail were readv. Then new soil 
was worked among them and the roots laid 
out and covered with about 3 inches or 
4 inches of soil and mulched. The difference 
in both Vines and Grapes was plainly. ap- 
parent the next season. These same Vines 
have produced good crops of Grapes eyer 
since. I saw them two vears ago, when they 
were carrying rather heavy crops of large 
bunches and berries. The sorts were 


It quickly resents: 
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Alicante, . Mrs. Pince,— Muscat Hambro’, 
and Muscat of Alexandria. A lady visitor 
admiring the Grapes heard of the lifting ‘busi- 
ness and got her gardener to treat hers—as 
she thought—the same. The gardener lifted 
his Vines entirely, remade the border, re- 
planted, and lost his Vines, so that young 
canes had to be got and planted; a loss of 
two seasons at least. Sik 


Rosa Webbiana 


Those who favour distinct and graceful 
Roses should procure this pretty Himalayan 
species. Its habit resembles that of the 
beautiful Rosa Moyesi, except that the 
growths are more elegant and the leaves 
smaller. The slender growths are laden in 
June with attractive blush-tinted flowers, and 
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\ 
in autumn the bright red fruits are freely 
borne. ‘here is room in most gardens for 
such a distinct and beautiful wild Rose, 
which is now rarely seen and apparently 
difficult ‘to obtain. E. M. 


Scabiosa Columbaria var. rosea 

Seed of this handsome South African plant 
is being offered by some of our seedsmen this 
year, and I would strongly advise those who 
wish to have a special ‘bed of flowers this year 
to get a few seeds. In growth ‘it somewhat 
resembles the beautiful Caucasian Scabious, 
and reaches about 2 feet in height, the large 
flowers being of a lovely soft pink iand very 
useful for cutting. As there is a native 
Scabious of the same name readers should 
ask for the African kind. — as eM 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Freesias in cold houses 


Re the article on Freesias, .p. 75. 
all, may I correct the illustration? This is 
not a typical Apogee, which is a better type 
of bloom. Your correspondent advises using 
peat in the potting compost. I never use 
anything but loam and silver sand, with some 
bone-meal. 

I do not agree—in fact, always condemn 
covering the pots with any material at all. 
I am glad the writer realises the necessity of 
proper ripening after they have died down. 
As Freesias do so much better if grown, as 
your correspondent advises, in ia cool house, 
it is within the reach of those who have 
frames or cold houses to grow these plants 
just as easitiy as those who ‘have heated 
houses. As long as they do not. get frozen 
they will give better results grown cool than 


if forced. G. H. DALRYMPLE. 
Early spring flowers 
IT see ‘the first blooms of. Narcissus 


cyclamineus are now open (January 30th), 
and the. little colony will be in bloom for 
weeks now onwards. ‘Close by, at ithe foot of 
an Oak-tree, a few Narcissus minimus are 
in full bloom, coming up amongst Cyclamen 
Coum. This latter is flowering very freely, 
and in an adjoining colony of C. Atkinsi, 
hybrids of C. Coum, and ibericum there is 
a solid mass of flowers of blush-pink and 
bright carmine—more blooms than leaves— 
and I think for effect it is hard to beat these 
ittwo varieties, coming as they do at a time 
when flowers and colour are scarce. Narcissus 

iandrus albus is showing up strong close by, 
and also Anemone nemorosa cornubiensis, 
thinking, I suppose, spring is near. I won- 
der what thev will get in the way of winter 
this month and March. I fear \it will be 1a 
shock to a good many things. Everything is 
much too forward. 

Hants. 


Trapping moles 


Moles often have their main runs near a 


wall, hedge, fence, or road. From these they 
make many subterranean passages in search 
of worms, grubs, etc. If you can trace the 
main run nearest their recent excavations 
and hillocks and there plant your iron trap 
about 2 inches deeper than the main run, 
making the excavation about 4 inches ior so 
longer than the trap, especially on the side 
the mole is expected to come. It may be 
rooting slightly on nearing its quarry, but 
ceases on finding lower ground, drops down, 
runs into the trap, and is caught. A little 
experience in finding the right part of the 
main run and setting 'the trap right will soon 
make the trapper expert in any soil, °S,P, 


First of - 


New Chrysanthemums 

W. McG.’s note, under the heading, ‘‘ New 
Chrysanthemums,”’ is interesting, and I have 
no doubt—in fact, I know—many growers o! 
big blooms have found that they have hac 
better blooms from fresh stock than they have 
had in following vears, but Iam doubtful i 
the reason for this is as W. McG. imagine: 
(see page 52). My experience has ‘been th« 
same, but I have always endeavoured to ge 
a change of stock, not necessarily from th¢ 
nurservman, but from gardening friends ‘bi 
way of exchanging cuttings. I think there i; 
something in a change of soil, or is it < 
change of cultivation? It is seldom tw« 
growers give exactly the same treatment, be 
cause with the high living the Chrysanthe 
mum has to put up with in growing for bis 
blooms, and given exactly the same treatmen 
by the same grower, they must get weakened 
that is, of course, if cuttings are taken fron 
these ‘highly-fed plants. I believe there i 
more in the change of stock than in the tim: 
of striking cuttings. Droitwicu. 


Cultivation of Sweet Peas 


I am glad ‘that Mr. C. A. Saunders (se 
p. 66, January 31st) has called attention t 
the wording of the paragraph in which th 
term ‘‘ warm greenhouse ’’ appears. By thi 
I do not mean excessive heat, ‘but just suffi 
cient to hasten germination. ~~ | 

A gardener usually classifies his plant 
houses ias stove, intermediate, and gireen 
hhouse. It was the last I had in mind whe 
the article was penned. The raising of seed 
in a temperature of 45 degs. to 48 degs. cai 
scarcely be classed as coddling. 

As stated in the article referred to, Octobe 
is the best month in which to sow, and cer 
tainly no successive sowing is needed,‘for, i 
properly cultivated, the plants will carry o 
right through the season. The January sow 
ing is only suggested if the autumn sowin; 
has not been done. feo es = | 

Too many gardeners, both professional an 
amateur, defer their sowing until the spring 
The covering of the pots with glass, an) 
shading, are of great assistance in keepin; 
the soil moist until germination ‘takes place. 

s CHARLES HODGSON, | 

Acton Place Gardens, Acton, aa 

Sudbury, Suffolk. 


A new system of fruit culture 
Not having had the good fortune to reat 
Major Walker’s booklet, to which allusion i 
made on page 73, one hesitates to criticise 
but if its principal endeavour is to impress th 
value of protection of fruit-trees from’ frost 
wind, birds, and wasps it is several genera 
tions of years late. The necessity of protec 
tion has been realised by gardeners since frui 
was first grown in this country, and, so fara 


1a 
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is practicabie, it is provided in. cases of real 
_necessity. To suggest, ‘however, that trees 
in the open shall be limited to a height of 
8 feet and that all shall be protected is, in the 
first part, puerile, and in the second part not 
even desirable. ‘The conclusicn that protec- 
tion from the enemies named above will en- 
sure an increase of all garden fruit by several 
hundred per cent. is to make a statement 
which it will be found extremely difficult to 
substantiate, There are such tittle things as 
maintenance of adequate food suppvies, ripe- 
ness of wood and buds, correct pruning and 
the visitations of fungus diseases, to mention 
nly four, that have a bearing on the pro- 
ductiveness of fruit-trees, and neither of ‘these 
will ‘be influenced, beneficially by the form of 
protection Major Walker appears ito advocate. 
It has vet to be proved that ‘‘ vigorous 
thinning of. fruit... exterminates the 
codlin and winter moth caterpillars.”’ The 
aggregate of time wasted in the condemned 
summer pruning by professional gardeners 
must amount to dozens of years, iat it will 
require more evidence than Major Walker, 
‘or any other one individual, can produce to 
prove that time devoted to intelligent sum- 
mer pruning is wasted. One ventures to 
think that ‘Major Walker, from ‘ his own 
‘observations as an amateur gardener,” thas 
falien into the old and.common error of con- 
cluding that what can be done by protection 
on a small scale with a few trees can be done 
ona large scale with many trees. It cannot. 
Further, it will be a stupendously difficult 
task to convince the hundreds of skilled, ex- 
perienced British professional gardeners and 
commercial fruit growers that protection is 
needed by all fruit-trees, even if it could be 
Beced, which I submit js impossible. 
en ea he 


Chincherinchee from South Africa 


ITH regard to the interesting note by 
ENR 
31st, page 67 
two distinct species of Ornithogalum, 
‘OQ. lacteum and O. 
as Chincherlinchee from South 


Wolley-Dod, issue January 
there are unquestionably 
viiz., 
thyrsoides, both received 
Africa, often 


e. Ornithogalum lacteum 
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Ornithogalum thyrsoides 


in the same consignment. I have before me 
at the time of writing flowers, both species, 
that came together from South Africa. The 
flowers have the same milk-white quality in 
colour and yellow anthers, ‘but the two species 
ate easily distinguished by their  iin- 
florescences, as may be seen at a glance in 
the accompanying illustrations. The in- 
florescence of O. thyrsoides, possibly curved 
in transit, is much longer and carries a far 
greater number of flowers; moreover, the in- 


dividual flowers are larger and the stems 
stouter. With regard ito the pronunciation of 


the name Chincherinchee I hear from one 
who ‘has lived in South Africa that it is de- 
rived from the sound made ‘by large colonies 
of leaves and flowers of those plants as they 
rustle in :the wind in their native habitat. 
CaP ke 


With reference to ‘‘ C. B.’s ” inquiry about 
Chincherinchees flowering, my gardener had 
some bulbs sent from South Africa last year. 
Some tried in heat did not flower, others were 
grown in a cold frame and flowered extremely 
well, lasting in bloom for quite two months. 
The material used for potting was loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand. RB 


Paignton. 


Prunus Pissardi 


The above tree has broken its record this 
year, having opened its first blossom on 
January 22nd in my North Devon garden. 
This does not mean that the tree is going to 
flower at so early a date, but it has the 
peculiar habit of opening up one solitary 
blossom well ahead of ‘its companions, and it 
has been my custom to make a note of the 
date, year by year, when it makes its appear- 
ance. The vear before last the unbeaten re- 
cord was the first day of February. Mv 
solitary blossom shines out like a star amid 
the dark network of branches, and it is 
always a 'welcome sight because it serves ias 
a reminder of the words of the poet, ‘“ Can 
spring be far ‘behind? ”’ 

This beautiful tree needs to be properly 
placed to yield its full beauty. Background 
and surroundings are important factors to be 
considered when planting it, but the chief 
difficulty seems to be that what would be a 
suitable setting for the charming naked 
blossoms would not always do for the tree 
when it is clothed with its handsome-coloured 
foliage. For this reason, perhaps, isolated 


chased and the grounds laid out. 


specimens or groups are more satisfactory 
than when they are in the company of other 
shrubs and trees, unless, of course, their 
associates be wisely chosen. I wonder why 
this Prunus is not more often employed in 
parks and pleasure-grounds, where the scope 
for landscape effects is so great. It has now 
been grown in this country for something like 
40 vears, and has become sufficiently common 
to warrant its inclusion in any collection of 
trees for planting in public space 


ie 


Winter Aconites. 

May one who has lived for nearly 50 years 
amongst ‘these lovely ‘harbingers of spring 
offer the experience gained ? The shrubberies 

and plantations are a sheet of sweet gold 


throughout February, invading the lawns, 
orchard, and paddocks, filling the air in the 
sunshine with fragrant scent. Each June 


thousands of the bulbs are dug up for sale, 
and the places where ‘this is done grow the 
finest blooms; raking off the withered leaves 
spreads the seeds, w hich come up in myriads. 

The plants grow equally well on the shallow 
lime soil above the hill as in the heavy soil 
below. It is probable they were started ‘here 
in 1754, when ‘‘ wood plants ’’ were pur- 
The Winter 
Aconite is a Capricious plant. Many 
thousands have been given to friends in vari- 
ous parts of England, but in only a few have 
they settled. They flourish, free ly in this part 
of Lincolnshire. COLEBY. 


Poppy Anemones 


Those who have hitherto plantéd the tubers 
in autumn and the result has not been satis- 
factory will meet with far better success if 
they plant the tubers in February. True, the 
flowers will be later, but they will be more 
abundant and finer, owing to the more 
favourable conditions for bud development, 
In cold districts when planted in autumn the 
frosts of winter spoil a great number of buds. 
It is usual to plant them in a sunny position, 
but to have the flowers last in good condition 
for a long period select a position not fully 
exposed to the-sun. If the soil is heavy add 
sand to it liberally, embedding the tubers in 
the same material. The best results are ob- 
tained in light, rich soil. Never allow the 
plants to suffer from want of moisture at the 
roots or the buds will fail to open. FOH:, 
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INDOOR PLANTS 


The modern Persian Cyclamen 


HE practical and-very helpful notes on 
this subject, from Mr. J. W. Forsyth, 
which appeared recently, interested me 
greatly, for I havea special weakness for this 
fine winter-flowering subject, and for over 
30 years have cultivated it with a very fair 
measure of success. One or two of the de- 
tails of culture advocated by Mr.* Forsyth I 
intend to adopt with part, at least, of my 
batch, so as to test which of the two methods 
is the more satisfactory. Doubtless the Bed- 
fordshire loam is specially adapted to the 
growth of the Cyclamen, while I find that 
here the best procurable loam is improved by 
the addition of about. one-third of its bulk of 
best brown fibrous peat. 
Not a great many gardeners are successful 


with this plant, but I have known two who . 


were excellent growers of it. One used a 
large quantity of bone-meal in the compost 
for the final potting. Curiously enough this 


old gardener could never raise plants from. 


seed, but always relied on the stock of. old 
corms left by his predecessor. Many of these 
must have been quite 10 years old, and were 
accommodated in 7-inch pots. While the in- 
dividual blooms were, of course, compara- 
tively small, the number on a plant was 
simply marvellous. I never counted them, 
but he claimed that from 130 to 200 blooms 
open at one time per plant were his average. 
I have seen the plants in flower and am 
certain that he in no way exaggerated. 

The other gardener did not specialise in 
large plants. I have never known another 
who so consistently, year after year, produced 
such perfectly-flowered plants of good size. 
He grew his Cyclamens ina long, low, span- 
roofed pit, the seedlings on one side and the 
older plants on the other, and to have a look 
at these two banks of perfectly-grown and 
superbly-flowered plants was a treat indeed. 
His time of sowing was the first half of 
August, and he never pricked off from the 
seed-pans until the little plants had made 
four leaves. One other point on which he 
was most emphatic was the futility of at- 
tempting to restore an unhealthy Cyclamen 
plant to health. To use his own words, 
““ Should a plant show any sign of bad health 
throw it away, for it will never do any more 
good.’’ That this advice, at least, is perfectly 
sound I have proved over and over again. — 

Preston House, Linlithgow. (C. Biatr. 


Forced Bulbs 


Every week from now until the end of 
spring there will be a number of bulbs laid 
on one side after the forced flowers are cut. 
Many amateurs inquire whether it is possible 
to again use these bulbs for forcing. To all 
inexperienced cultivators I would say at 
once: Do not attempt to force the bulbs next 
year, as much disappointment would as- 
suredly follow. These forced bulbs may, 
however, be put to a very good use. For a 
period of nearly 20 years I annually planted 
out all my forced bulbs and Lily of the Valley 
crowns and clumps, until I had nearly a 
quarter of an acre of the latter alone. But 
the Hyacinths, both Roman and named varie- 
ties of other sections, Tulips, Narcissi, Jon- 
quils, Snowdrops, and Crocuse$ were all 
planted in clumps in a long border, in which 
grew a few herbaceous plants and ornamental 
shrubs. At the end of three years this some- 
What out-of-the-way border .became one of 
considerable interest in the bulb season. No 
attempt was made to follow any orthodox 
system of planting; the bulbs, when matured 
enough, were simply put in in clumps, and, 
when growing, they just appeared as if they 
had grown there naturally for a long time. 
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The Narcissi were the first to regain their 
normal strength, and very fine flowers were 
annually gathered. All the others produced 
flowers of good average quality and in pro- 
fusion. The filling of a basket of blossoms 
from this border was a very delightful task. 
They were nearly all sweet-scented, and were 


borne on nice long stems, as the ornamental | 


shrubs which partially shaded and sheltered 
them drew up the stems also. For the filling 
of vases this proved an advantage. In one 
part of the border, which had a gentle incline 
to the south, the whole of the surface was 
carpeted with Violets, and the bulbs grew 
through the latter and flowered above them. 
After the flowers had been cut, the forced 


“bulbs were placed in a sunny frame, watered 


occasionally, and exposed to the sunshine and 
full light. After all danger from frost was 
past, the bulbs were turned out of the pots 
and placed in a sunny position outside. Early 
in the summer they were, as stated, planted 
in the mixed border, and allowed-to remain 
there undisturbed. : 

Some bulbs of Sir Watkin and other Nar- 
cissi were planted in a border by themselves, 
and, in due time grew strong enough to be 
again forced. 


Growing Gardenias 


Could you inform me as to. treatment of 
Gardenias? I have some young plants just 
received from nursery. What heat is re- 
quired, soil, etc.? Dee 

[This is one of the choicest of our stove 
plants. The Gardenia is of good ‘habit of 
growth, and the fnagrant flowers are of value 
for bouquets and buttonholes. They are very 
suitable when placed singly in a small vase 
in a room. There are several kinds of Gar- 
denias, the two chief favourites being G. 
florida intermedia and G. Stanleyana. The 
former is ia native of China and the latter of 
Sierra Leone. G. Stanleyana is quite a differ- 
ent species from ali the rest, producing large 
trumpet-shaped flowers, about 8 inches long. 
The flowers of G, florida intermedia resemble 
those of a Balsam, but area little larger. To 
get good plants take cuttings in spring of 
well-ripened shoots. Insert them in small 
pots singly, well drained, in a mixture of 
equal parts of peat, loam, and sand, and 
plunge in Cocoanut-fibre in a propagating- 
frame with a temperature of 70 degs. As 
soon as thev are rooted they should be taken 
out and potted up in May into 4-inch pots in 
the same mixture as before. Towards .the 
end of June they will have rooted through the 
soil again, when they should be potted firmly 
into their final pots, which should be 8 inches 
in diameter. They thrive best now in a lilttle 
more loam, ‘but let it be fibrous, as peat is a 
little too light for them now, one-third being 
sufficient, with a littlke coarse sand. 
them growing through the summer in a tem- 
perature of 70 degs. to 75 degs. by day, and 
5 degs. less by night. They will now grow 
very rapidly, but keep all long shoots pinched, 
so ias to form a good-shaped plant. Gardenias 
require plenty of water when growing, and 
as soon as the pots are fairly full of roots a 
litthe weak manure-water may be given them 
about twice a week, increasing it as they 
grow. Great care should ‘be taken that the 
water is always lukewarm, both for syringing 
and watering, as Gardenias suffer when given 
cold water. Shade a little during hottest 
part of tthe day, the young growths being 
very tender. : 

. Mealy-bug and scale are their worst 
enemies, but by careful attention with the 
syringe they can easily be kept down. When 
the turn of the year comes a few may be 
required for a little earlier flowering, and 
they should ‘be placed in a higher temperature 
—say, 70 degs. by day and 65 degs. by night. 
Keep a few back to form a succession. Two 
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more growths always start at the side of the 
flower, and these will-bloom in a short time. 
After Gardenias have finished flowering, 
pruning is necessary. Cut them well back 
and give a good syringing, or dip the ‘plants: 
in soft-soap and water to cleanse them. 
thoroughly. As soon as they have com- 
menced to grow shake them out and remove 
the old soil, care being taken not to damage’ 
the new roots. Pot up again into the same 
mixture as before, in pots according to the 
size of the, plant. It is advisable to take a 
few cuttings every spring to keep up the 
stock, as after the flowering season is over, a 
few of the ‘badly-shaped plants may be 
thrown away. Gardenias are very useful for 
market, and good returns can be got from 
them if forced and flowered early.—W. ] 2 


Saintpaulia jonantha 

There is a great sameness in the plants 
used for the margins of greenhouse and con- 
servatory stages, and the choice of suitable. 
plants for the position is generally confined to 
fine-foliaged plants and Grasses, so that any 
addition, especially in the form of a free~ 
flowering plant, to the list is acceptable. The 
Saintpaulia, recently referred to in these 
pages, is just the plant for this purpose, for 
it does best in small pots, is neat in growth, 
and lasts in flower quite late into the autumn. 
It is easily raised from seed, and though a 
little inclined to be miffy at first, it soon 
grows out of the delicate stage and_becomes. 
a charming little flowering plant, quite out of 
thescommon. It may be grown in pans, 
several plants together or singly in pots up to 
6 inches in diameter, but it never is so 
pleasing as when grown in 3-inch or 4-inch 
pots, as its growth is very dwarf and suits a 
small receptacle best: - The flowers of the 
type are deep blue, but there are at least two 
varietal forms—S. i. coelestis and S. i. rubra 
—the former sky-blue and the latter ruddy 
purple. The plants like a litthe shade from 
bright sunshine. See By 


a 
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Watering plants 

When repotting plants should they 
watered thoroughly in directly after repottin 
—the soil being of just the right stage of 
moisture at potting titme—or should water be 
withheld for several days, say four or five, 
until the soil is dry? This to include hard- 
wooded planits,\ Ferns, soft-wooded plants. 
Should there be any exceptions please state 
them. Any hints besides as to waterin 
during winter of such plants will be gratefu 
received. Also as to whether plants, such 
Pelargoniums and Salvias, which are stored 
for winter, should have a watering once or 
twice during winter when very dry? Should 
it be a thorough soaking, or only, say, 2 
breakfastcup full? ees ee 
[Generally speaking, plants that have been 
repotted should be thoroughly wate 
directly after, using a rose for the purpo 
in order that the soil is not washed into hol 
For this reason the rose should be used 
watering for the first few times after 
potting, taking care that enough is given to 
thoroughly wet the soil. At the same time 
it must be borne in mind that newly-po 
plants having a quantity of fresh soil aro 
the roots will need considerably Jess water 
than those in which the ball of earth is o 
pied by active roots. The exceptions 
watering directly the plants are potted a 
firstly, in case the ball of earth is, on turn 
out of the pot, found to be much wetter tha 
was anticipated, a thing that may readil 
happen. In this case it is better left for th 
or four days before watering. | Secondly, 
when repotting is carried out in the depth of 
winter, which should not be done unless abs¢ 
lutely necessary, it is better, at least, in most 
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cases, to wait two or three days before 
watering. 

General hints as to watering are most diffi- 
cult ; indeed, it is impossible to lay down any 
definite laws upon the subject, for it has to be 
regulated to a great extent by local circum- 
stances, also by the requirements of the 
different plants under treatment. The struc- 
ture in which they are growing has a good 
deal to do with the matter, for, if standing 
on a stage of open laths admitting a free 
circulation of air all around, more water will, 
of course, be required than if the plants are 
stood on a moist surface. The different sub- 
jects that go, more or less, to rest during the 
winter must have just enough water given to 
them to keep the soil slightly moist, but no 
more. The watering should, however, be 
thorough, otherwise the soil will get dust dry 
at the bottom. Under this heading would 
be included Fuchsias, Lantanas, Zonal Pelar- 


goniums (except those grown for winter 
blooming), and things of this class. Hard- 


wooded subjects, Ferns, and plants in flower 
or bud should have sufficient water to keep 
the soil alwavs moist, but not continually 
saturated. Palms are moisture-loving sub- 
jects—that is, when the roots are in good 
condition, for then thev coil around the 
bottom of the pot and often lift the ball of 
earth out of its place. In this state they may 
be freely watered, but if the roots are not 
active, and the, pots rather large for the 
plants, watering, especially during the win- 
ter, must be very carefully done. . In the case 
of plants stood in pans or saucers, it is very 
important that no water be allowed to stand 
therein. The water employed should be of 
about the same temperature as that in which 
the plants are growing. With regard to 
Saivias and Pelargoniums, if they are stored 
in a piace just free from frost, a little water, 
if it is absolutely necessary, is better than a 
thorough soaking, but for Pelargoniums on 
shelves in the greenhouse the previous re- 
marks hold good. ] 


Greenhouse shelves and staging 


There is no doubt that some of the diseases 
to which certain plants are heir to may be 
traced to the greenhouse in the first instance, 
and in particular to the crevices of stages 
where dust and dirt and-leaves are allowed to 
accumulate and, not infrequently, remain. 
Lurking in the out-of-way places, insect 
pests for a time lie dormant, ‘only to be 
quickened into active life on the approach of 
Spring. In all houses there should be an 
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Crocus Snow Bunting 


annual spring-cleaning, when the stages 
ought to be cleared of their occupants, 
brushed, and scrubbed with soft-soap and 
water. Such work involves a certain amount 
of inconvenience, and because of this is fre- 
quently put off, and seldom is carried out. It 
is best done piecemeal if it is not possible to 
empty the house. Where the plants can be 
removed for a day or so to another place, 
Opportunity ought to be taken to wash down 
rafters and shelves also. If heat is kept up in 
the pipes, and ventilators left open, the house 
will soon dry and no ill-effects follow. 
WoOopDBASTWICK. 


ALPINES 


Crocus pictures 


ROCUS Snow Bunting holds, we be- 
lieve, the distinction of being the first and 
only variety of Crocus to receive the 
First-class Certificate of the Royal Hrorticul- 
tural Society. This high award was granted 
a few weeks ago, when it was brought before 
the Floral Committee by Mr. E. A. Bowles, 
of Mvddelton House, Waltham Cross, to 


Crocus Sieberi and Christmas Roses 


whom we are all indebted for a number of 
most promising seedlings. 

Snow Bunting is a most delightful form of 
the variable species C. chrysanthus. It has 
large chubby-looking cream-yellow flowers, 
which, when fully opened, are beautiful to 
behold. The inner surface of the flowers is 
rich cream-yellow with a satiny lustre, and 
the base is marked with a well-defined zone of 
deep golden-brown. The outer surface is 
beautifully feathered with purplish-slate lines. 
The anthers are golden-yellow and the 
stigmata bright orange-scarlet. 

Crocus Sieberi is one of the prettiest 
flowers of early spring. In the open the 
flowers are borne from the end of February 
to mid-March. Our illustration depicts a 
little colony of this Grecian species, shown 
by Messrs. Cheal and Sons at the last meet- 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society. This 
Crocus is here shown ‘between rockwork in 
an alpine garden with Helleborus niger in 
the background. The flowers of C. Sieberi 
are bright lilac in colour with a well-defined 
orange ‘base, but even the collected wild forms 
show great diversitv in colour, from white to 
purple, mottled and striped in endless variety. 
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Alpines in pans 


Kindly give me some information as ta_soil 
suitable for growing Raoulia australis in pans 
in a cool greenhouse. Also names of good 
Alpines for pans in an unheated verandah 
getting full sun. ‘€ INQUIRER.” 

[ Raoulia australis succeeds to perfection in 
pans in a soil mixture of half good fibrous 
loam, a quarter sifted leaf-mould, and a 
quarter good sharp sand. The pans should 
be very well drained and the plants, if possi- 
ble, should ‘be raised level with, or even 
slightly above, the rim of the pan. This can 
be arranged by bedding flattish pieces of 
stone edgewise around the inner rim of the 
pan. This gives the best effect, the plant 
dropping itself between the stones and a little 
over the edge in the happiest manner. 
Watering may be done by plunging the pan, 
when -necessary, into 2 inches or 3 inches of 
water and leaving it to soak up. Treated 
thus the silveriness of the foliage will not be 
impaired. Saxifrages Irvingii, Burseriana in 
ail its forms, Paulinz, Bovdi, Faldonside, 
marginata, Borrvi, and nearly all the better- 
known Kabschia and Engleria Saxifrages 
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will be found invaluable companions. Other 
good plants for your glass verandah would be 
Primula Juliana Gloria, P.. Mrs. »H.. J. 
Wilson, P. marginata, P. ‘hirsuta and its 
hybrids, P. Old Red, ‘Dusty Miller, and many 
other plants.. Ask for tthe catalogues of 
Messrs. Tucker, of Oxford, or Messrs. Gavin 
Jones and Ingwersen, Letchworth, Herts, 
who specialise in suitable plants. You should 
admit-air very freely to your glass verandah 
whenever the weather permits, but at night 
the ventilators should be closed. ] 


Rock plants from seeds 


Disappointment sometimes. follows the 
transference of plants to a rock garden and 
rockery, either because of their being shifted 
at the wrong time or, as is not infrequently 
the case, through insufficient room for the 
roots. But where: plants are raised from 
seed sown where they are wanted the case is 
different. One has but to mention Wall- 
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flowers and Antirrhinums, which may often 
be seen flourishing and blooming on old walls 
‘‘ where there is not much earth,’’? and which 
do not wither away, but continue to grow 
and perpetuate themselves. Seed sowing is 
not much practised, however, most folk 
liking to have their rock plants established 
from the first; but if one does not mind wait- 
ing a little longer for results it is often more 
satisfactory than. removing even young 
plants. Mention may be made in this connec- 
tion of such things as Gypsophila cerastioides, 
G. repens, Aubrietias, Phlox Douglasi, Cam- 
panula carpatica, Armerias, Ervsimums, and 
Cerastium arvense compactum. Many walls 
in country districts are alive with plants that 
owe their existence to seeds being blown into 
the crevices, or deposited by birds, which 
demonstrates that to raise plants about: the 
rocks and stones.in the garden is easy. to 
accomplish. The present is the time when 
many seeds can be sown. 
WOODBASTWICK. 


Bearded Irises 


By,G. Peo BAKER ACC. OF RAGES: 


The author 7s well known as a traveller, mountaineer, and an amateur Its 
grower, and the following article ts reprinted by permission front Bulletin No. 1 
of the newly formed Iris Soctety, of which Mr. G. P. Baker ts the President 


Y introduction to the Bearded Iris is 

of very long standing; I would. not like 

to say how long, suffice it to admit that 
I remember accompanying my friend, Mr. 
George Yeld, to Parker’s Nursery at Tooting, 
where I purchased the nucleus of my present 
collection, which includes some of to-day’s 
favourites, such as_ pallida  dalmatica, 
Celeste, odoratissima, atropurpurea, Cen- 
gialti, Cordelia, Gracchus, Darius, Gany- 
mede, Jacquesiana, Victorine, Innocenza, 
Queen of ‘May, and possibly others of doubt- 
ful origin. 

In my early gardening days I made no par- 
ticular study how best to grow the Iris, but 
subsequently when in Italy, Bulgaria, and 
Asia Minor, having observed it growing in 
vases surmounting the pillars of a gateway, 
or on the roof of an oriental fountain, or in 
the chinks of mortar-made stone walls, much 
as Wallflowers and Snapdragons grow in this 
country, I came to the conclusion I would try 
it on a clay soil bank overlooking and 
surrounding a sunken lawn. ‘The position 
has proved very successful; there is no danger 
of the plants becoming water-logged, and 
when in full bloom their varied colours, like 
so much stained glass, can be viewed from 
the sunken lawn with great advantage. 

A well-worked stiff loam or even clav with 
some mortar grit on such a site is an ideal 
mixture. The Bearded Irises make very long 
roots, working downwards through the“clay 
a foot or more long; they are also surface 
feeders, and in this connection great care 
must be exercised not to disturb the surface 
of the soil during the growing season. The 
Iris is amongst the hardiest and most accom- 
modating plants we have, and it has been for 
this reason that amateurs have taken ad- 
vantage of its good nature to relegate it 
to shady places under trees and to any odd 
corners. It will grow in such places, but 
it will not flower; it delights in sunshine, 
where the rhizomes growing on the surface 
of the ground may ripen and ensure healthy 
plants for the following year. : 

Now although I am an advocate of a bank, 
terrace, or a slope, I will not condemn any 
level. plot provided: always that it is. well 
trenched and-well drained. Some. of: mv 
more precious varieties are so located, onlv T 
take care to give them a lighter soil... It 
must, however, be pointed out that on a flat 
surface they are more prone to rot at the base 
of the stem.- When this occurs the diseased 


portion must be immediately cut out and a 
dressing of silver sand, to which may be 
added a weak solution of Condy’s fluid and 
water, inserted in and around the wound. 
The alternative is to cut away a larger por- 
tion of the plant and burn it. 

My enthusiasm for the culture of the Iris 
is due to our past President. Some years 
ago he sent me some of his seedlings, this 
intention being that I should raise them as a 
sort of understudy to similar plants he was 
growing in York for exhibition purposes. It 
so happened that my plants were not only 
ready for exhibition when wanted, but they 
possessed the merit of being particularly 
good. In this way Lord of June and Asia 
both made their début, each receiving Awards 


of Merit at the R.H.S.. The stems of Asia, 


if my memory serves me aright, measured 
4 feet 7 inches high. 


I make it a practice to divide and trans- ~ 


plant my plants into fresh soil every fourth 
year, as soon after blooming as possible. — I 
plant the larger varieties from>13 feet- to 
2 feet apart, and as this planting. suffices for 
one year’s growth, I destroy or remove every 
other plant in thessecond or third year. In 
this way the clumps in the early part of the 
fourth year are 3 feet to 33 feet across, and I 


have counted as many aS 20 to 30 stems to a 


clump. 


In taking up the culture and study of such — 


a genus as the Iris as a hobby, one is natur- 
ally led to investigate its past history. It 
would appear that the Iris of 300 years ago 
was grown more for its medicinal and. per- 
fumery properties than as.a garden plant. In 
Gerarde’s Herball, 1633, some 30 varieties 
are described or illustrated, and these cover 
the whole field of the then known genus as 
grown “in the gardens of London amongst 
herbalists and other lovers of plants.” 
Florence, ‘Dalmatia, Germany, and Austria 
each had their Fleur de luce; Iris Susiana 
or chalcedonica being oreditéd*as the Fleur 
de luce of Turkey. 

In Holland, at this same period and earlier, 
Irises were raised from seed in the same way 
as the Dutch-raised Tulips. In the early 
part of the 19th century, when the French 
horticulturists commenced to grow their 
plants also from seed, it is estimated that 100 
or more varieties were known and _ listed, 
Not, however, in the preceding centuries nor 
yet in the last century was hybridisation prac- 
tised with any method, and it is only during 
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the last 20 years that cultivators have adopted 
hybridisation on any scientific basis. The 
great strides made in recent years by the 
introduction of natural species from Asia 
Minor mark an entirely new development. — 
Such varieties as cypriana, Ricardi, mesopo- 
tamica, trojana, and Amas offer. the 
hybridiser good strong parents on which to 
work, the dominant feature being long, broad — 
falis and large standards. My own personal 
experience in hhybridising is of too recent a 
date to offer any helpful information on the 
subject. I make no claim to have produced ~ 
anything uncommon. I have tried artificial 
cross fertilising with certain of the Dominion, © 
evpriana, and pallida varieties. The fecundity — 
of the pollen of Dominion as compared to any 
other of the hybrids, has astounded me, and 
whilst I have been quite successful in ferti-— 
lising and raising seedlings from Dominion — 
on to Neptune, Asia, Alcazar, Boyer, and a 
white, I have not succeeded in reversing the 
process. S a 
The new race of hybrids of which Dominion — 
is a result, and introduced by Mr. A. J. Bliss, 
will possess particular merit to Iris raisers in — 
a climate such as ours. It is a plant of ex- 
ceptional vigour and will withstand our vari-— 
able climatic conditions better than varieties 
of Svrian and Palestinian parentage. My 
clumps of Dominion in autumn and winter, 
when the ‘buds are not visible, are in perfect 
condition (far better than the majority of 
other sorts); the colour of the foliage is blue- 
green, taking after Cordelia, one of its grand-— 
parents. The texture of. the velvet fall of 
Dominion is really remarkable; no looms of — 
Keshan or Genoa ever. produced’ anv silk 
velvet to equal Nature’s rich weaving. There 
is, however, one serious fault in its growth; 
the main stem is sturdy and not high, but the - 
buds on the lateral branches grow and point 
inwards towards the stem, which gives them 
the appearance of being in the way; it lacks 
the tall branching habit of hhvbrids of pallida 
and trojana origin to make it the most per- 
fect Iris of the Germanica variety, in my- 
judgment, so far produced. ~~ ae ae Na 
It is doubtful if the true mesopotamica’ can 
be grown with success in this country. .M. 
Denis in the South of France gave me some 
plants and predicted I would not succeed with 
them. He was correct ;.I can no more grow 
them than I can the white Iris of Kashmir. 
In 1907, and again in 1922, I received some 
roots of this variety; they flowered in the 
following vear, and towards the autumn they 


grew apace, so much so, that when the win- 


ter set in and other Irises discarded many of 
their leaves my ciumps exhibited no signs of 
withering. Fearing they would be caught by 
wind and frost I had them enclosed within a 
screen and protected overhead. The follow- 
ing year, 1923, they did not bloom, and- 
although at the moment the plants have an 
abundance of leaves, some of which are broad” 
and large, their colour is not healthy; too 
vellow and inclined to be blotchy and irregue 
lar in tone. a ae 

Pumila Irises I have grown for a number 
of years, having either collected the original 
plants.myself when in my younger days busi- 
ness or climbing mountains took me into the 
Near East, or else they have been sent to me 
frofn Macedonia, Bulgaria, Roumania, Tur 
key, or Armenia. It was my good fortune to. 
have Dr. Post, of Beyrout, the author of 
“Flora of Svria, Palestine, and Sinai,” in: 
my party on the Mysian Mt. Olympus... We 
camped at different altitudes and collected 
some 140 varieties of plants above an altitude 
of 5,000 feet to 6,000 feet. Dr. Post was an 
indefatigable worker, for, although by no 
means a young man, he never would rest or 
eat his meal on returning to camp for. the 
day until he had sorted and pressed all the 
plants we had collected. z 

Pumila Irises of the natural species are not 
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‘as €asy to grow as the Germanica. They _, 
sulk and sometimes, for no apparent reason, 
refuse to bloom. Like the Oncocyclus, they 
need special study; one has to learn the con- 
ditions under which they grow in their own 
habitat and cultivate accordingly. 
~ In Greece and the Levant the rains are 
usually torrential in September-October and 
continue with more or less rain, snow, and , 
sunshine throughout the winter. In April- 
May fine weathér sets in and lasts throughout 
the summer. From July to September the 
- rhizomes get a thorough baking, and -it is 
under these conditions that we also must 
freat this species in order to ensure successfu! 
culture. 

f have had many failures which "wou!d 
bring to despair many gardeners, but these 
dwarf Irises appeal to me as friends; I have 
lived with them in the hills and, notwith- 
standing disappointments, I have had sonie 
delights ; I cannot and will not abandon them. 
I have one much treasured clump of a variety 
of balkana from the battle front in Mace- 
donia, the hills overlooking Lake Doiran, 
sent home eight vears ago. The colony, now 
composed of some to plants, is Srowing in a 
somewhat raised position within the rim of 
a barrel cut in half, its bottom knocked out 
and inserted in the ground. It, of course, 


Bearded Irises in Mr. G. P. Baker's 
garden, Ivydene, Cold Blow, Bexley, 
from photographs taken in June last 


Lord of June and Asia, about 4 feet in 
height, are seen in the illustration at the 
top of this page. The centre illustration 
is that of a magnificent clump of the very 
tall pale mauve Mdlle. Schwartz. These 
flowers, freely borne on branching spikes, 
bad been sheltered under a canvas screen. 
The colour of this French variety is the 
palest mauve, many shades lighter than 
pallida dalmatica. The bottom illustration 
is of a group of Dominion seedlings, in- 
cluding a promising hybrid—Dominion 
x Alcazar 


/ 


has good drainage. The soil is made up of 


loam and = mortar-rubbish. I ripen the 
rhizomes very much as one _ does - the 
‘Oncocyclus variety by covering the plants pee 


‘with a frame, though, of course, in-a less 
isevere degree. In October-November I give 
fresh soil, and growth starts again. 

_ As Mr. Dykes points out, mellita, balkana, 
‘Tubro-marginata, Reichenbachi, and other of 
the pumila varieties are closely allied one to 

the other, and accordingly the treatment for 

‘one applies to all. me 

_ In conclusion a word of caution. Do not 

€ncourage vour Irises to. outgrow their 

Strength. I have in my mind a noble and 

curiously-coloured variety introduced by M. 

Denis with much Ricardi strain in its con- 

stitution named Mme. Durand. Three years 

ago this plant bloomed and-seeded so gener- 

Jusly that towards the end of the summer it 

ost all its leaves and looked hopelessly dead. 

When I took up the rhizomes I found them 

without roots; accordingly I replanted them 

na specially-prepared new bed, and now, 

ifter two years, they have recovered their 
lormal vitality and promise again to bear 

fispring. Irises, after all, are only like all 


other plants, and must not be expected to do 
00 much. 
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The Golden Bell 


ORSYTHIAS are quite hardy, always 

bloom well, and are easily increased from 

soft cuttings put into light soil in a close 
frame during summer. They are, however, 
rank feeders, and if the soil is naturally poor 
it. should be well manured, while plants 
which have occupied the same position for 
several years are. improved by a surface- 
dressing of decayed manure ‘each spring. 
Pruning is dealt with under the respective~ 
species, for all do not require the same treat- 
ment. 


F. ruropaa has only been grown in this 
country since 1899, whee seeds were received 
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Forsythia spectabilis on the left; F. atrocaulis on the right 


Tree (Forsythia) 


It is the poorest of the species, 
both as regards individual flowers and 
general attractiveness, and unless a full col- 
Teétion is desired it might well he omitted. 


from Albania. 


F. SUSPENSA, a Chinese species, was intro- 
duced into English gardens about the middle 


of last century, and has ‘been one of our most 


widely-grown shrubs: It varies a good deal 
in habit, also in leafage, for, whilst some 
plants are of upright growth with rather stiff 
branches, in. other cases the secondary 
branches are long, slender, and whip-lilxe in 
character. This difference has given rise to 
the name of Fortunei to the former, 


allowed to hang loosely, the effect is charr 
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although that name is not in general u 
When “the main branches are frolwed to- 
trellis or pillar and the secondary branch 


ing, for the bramchlets, each 3 feet or more 
long, are clothed. from. end to.end with 
blossoms. In the same. way plants. alloy 
to grow over.a fence, through the branch 
of an open tree, or amongst evergreens a 
also very effective. It may also be grown ™ 
large groups and cut-back ‘hard to a height ¢ 
3 feet each year. Then strong, erect shoot: 
each from 4 feet high, are formed, whic 
bear flowers from end to end. Plants grow 
against trellises and walls, as well as those 
grown in beds, should ‘be pruned each yeat 
the year-old shoots being cut back to withi 
an eye or two of the base as soon as ~ 


a Ot ee is _ “> >. 
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_ flowers fade. In addition to there being two 
_ distinct styles of growth in this species the 
flowers also show a difference, for, ike 
_ Primula flowers, they may have long or short 
_ styles, with a corresponding difference in the 
length of the stamens. Likewise, the leaves 

on the same plant may be simple or made up 
of two or three leaflets. 

I, viripissima, also a Chinese species, 
differs from the last-named in being of stiff, 
rather erect habit, but forming a bush 3 feet 
to 4 feet high and several feet through. The 
young bark is green and the leaves are also 
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Southern Gardens 
Bush fruit 

_ In some gardens it has been expedient, on 
.account of birds, to leave the pruning. of 
~Gooseberries and Currants, but now such 
work should be completed. Lightly fork over 
the soil between the trees, and where growth 
-is- weak give a mulch of manure around 
the base of the bushes. If the trees are 
covered with mossy growth sprinkle them 
liberally with Jime when the branches are 
moist. 


Old fruit trees 

_ These often bear inferior crops. This is 
often due to semi-starvation, but such a con- 
dition can be remedied to a certain extent by 
feeding the roots. * Where a liquid-manure 
tank exists the grower has a great advantage 
over his less fortunate brethren. At this sea- 
son liquid-manure can be given without much 
diluting. Another method is to dig a trench 
around each tree near the end of the roots 
and refill it with decayed manure and loam, 
adding a little lime-rubble as the work pro- 
ceeds. 

Figs. 3 : 

_ If these have been protected remove the 
material and attend to the necessary pruning. 
This consists in thinning the shoots, and 
where growth is not needed it should be re- 
‘moved entirely. Avoid overcrowding, and see 
‘that the main branches are made secure to 
_the wall or supports. 

Caladiums 

A few tubers may be put into a warm 
house or vinery that has been started. Shake 
‘the tubers out of the old soil and repot in a 
‘mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and peat, taking 
€are not to press the compost too hard. The 
arge-leaved varieties may be potted singly, 
‘but several tubers of the smaller kinds can be 
‘placed in one receptacle. 

‘Cyclamens 

_ Young plants raised last August or Sep- 
‘tember should be potted on into small pots 
_and kept near the roof-glass of a warm house. 
> = "1 

‘The stove 

This house should be cleansed and the in- 
mates repotted. Many of the plants, such as 
“Palms, Crotons, and Draczenas, should be 
Sponged to remove not only insect pests, but 
dust and dirt. 

Chrysanthemums 

| The earliest batch may be potted off into 
‘inch pots and then set on a cool ash base 
‘Mear the glass to keep them short-jointed and 
‘sturdy. A frame or pit from which frost is 
should be chosen. Avoid over- 


Much can be done during the present month 
to make the garden tidy, and also to lessen 
work later on. Azaleas and Rhododendrons 
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a distinct shade of green. It flowers a fort- 
night or so later than F. suspensa. 

Ff. INTERMEDIA is a vigorous-growing hybrid 
between F. suspensa and F. viridissima. 
Mature plants are fromr 6 feet to 10 feet in 
height with a wide spread of branches, the 
habit intermediate between that of the 
parents. The flowers are produced freely 
about the same time as those of F; suspensa. 
Several distinct forms have been given 
separate names; thus the variety spectabilis 
(shown in the illustration on the left) is re- 
markable for its free-flowering and vitellina 


oan be itop-dressed with peat, and all weeds 
must be removed from the rock garden. 


Spinach 

The winter crop will be improved by 
stirring the soil between the rows when the 
weather is favourable. A sowing of the sum- 
mer variety can be made in lines 18 inches 
apart. 


Herb beds 


Herbs are often in demand, and now is a 
good time to make new beds. 


Brussels sprouts 

A sowing of a good variety, such as Exhibi- 
tion, should be made on a warm border, but a 
sharp watch must be kept for ‘birds and slugs 
just when the seedlings appear. Brussels 
Sprouts require a long season of growth to 
secure finé large buttons. 


Peas 

Directly the ground is in a suitable condi- 
tion a liberal sowing of early varieties must 
be carried out. Select a dry, warm spot, if 
possible, and allow plenty of space between 
the rows. Protect the seeds from mice by 
coating them with red lead. 


Rhubarb 


Lift a number of the roots, divide them, 
and replant in a rich piece of ground. Each 
piece should possess one crown. It is not 
advisable to pull any stalks from the new bed 
during the coming season. Hence the neces- 
sity for leaving a portion of the old plantation 
undisturbed. T. W. Briscor. 

Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 

Castleford, Chepstow, Glos. 


Northern Gardens 


Planting herbaceous borders 

Those who possess dry, light soils would do 
well to carry out any planting or rearranging 
of hardy perennials as early now as con- 
venient, so that the plants may get well 
established before the drying winds of March 
and April appear. On heavy loamy soils, 
however, it is well to defer this work for 
another month. 


Rose planting 
I prefer autumn as the planting season, 


‘but, all the same, I have often had excellent 
results when the-work was delayed until 


_ February or early March. No suitable chance 


should now be allowed to slip before having 
this important work seen to. Planted at this 
season the little bushes should be pruned as 
they are put in. 


Plant fruits now 
All kinds of hardy fruit-trees and bushes 


succeed admirably when planted during 
February, although, as with Roses, late 
autumn is preferable. The only real fear 


with spring planting is that drought may set 
in early, but, should such occur, watering 
would obviate the risk, so that no one need 
hesitate to plant now. 
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for its large, richly-coloured flowers. Neither 
F. intermedia nor F. viridissima requires 
severe pruning as recommended for F. sus- 
pensa. As a rule, they can be left alone for 
several years, ‘cutting back and thinning the 
branches when outgrowing their positions. 


A form with lemon-yellow flowers has been 
introduced from Central China by Wilson. 
It has shorter and comparatively broader 
petals. There is another (figured on the 
right) with dark purplish young shoots, and 
known. as var. atrocaulis. 


x 2 THE WEEK’S WORK 


Strawberries 


On heavy, retentive soils it would be foolish 
to plant Strawberries much before the middle 
of March, but on light ground the present is 
an ideal time to get to work. Rich, deeply- 
worked, but firm soil is what the Strawberry 
likes if it is to give of its best. 

Pruning and nailing 

~ With the mild and open’ winter these im- 
portant matters are, in many cases, finished, 
or are, at least, well in hand. Where, how- 
ever, there are any arrears, get these worked 
off as soon as possible, the swelling buds 
being so easily knocked off at this season. 


Peaches under glass 

These are abnormally forward, even where 
no fire-heat has ‘been given, so all work in 
connection with these must now be finished, 
or much harm will result. The disbudding 
of the earlier-started trees must receive at- 
tention and not be performed all at once. 
Vaporise every three weeks or so, and do not 
neglect the daily syringing of the trees. 


Vines 


Those having only one vinery will find that 
by starting away now the forcing will be a 
simple matter compared with a month earlier. 
Start very gently, allowing not more than 
45 degs. at night. Increase this by 5 degs. 
10 days or a fortnight later, and then gradu- 
ally increase as the season advances. 


Melons 


Only when suitable warmth and moisture 
can be maintained is it of any use trying to 
cultivate the Melon. Given these conditions 
seeds may now be sown, using 3-inch pots 
and sweet, mellow compost. Plunge in 
brisk bottom heat, and see that a moist atmo- 
sphere is maintained in the house or pit. 


Tomatoes 


It is not too Jate to sow main batches of 
this plant. Tomatoes like a fairly warm 
temperature in the earlier stages, but no un- 
due moisture in the atmosphere of the house. 
Earlier sowings should be pricked off as they 
become fit to be handled. Keep rather close 
and shaded for a few days, and while taking 
due care not to overwater, never permit the 
little plants to flag firrom lack of moisture at 
the roots. 


Clarkias in. pots 

This hardy annual is a lovely pot plant, 
and while autumn-sown plants make the 
larger and finer specimens, still very good 
results can ‘be had by sowing the seeds now, 
growing the plants on. slowly but steadily 
near the glass in a cool greenhouse. 


Primula obconica 


To maintain this in full beauty over a 
lengthened period gentle but systematic feed- 
ing is advisable. Liquid made from sheep 
droppings is admirable, as is a tablespoonful 
of Ichthemic guano well stirred into a gallon 
of rain-water. Use on alternate weeks and 
give about twice a week. C. Brair. 

Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 
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Fok ; 
Vines 
T HROUGHOUT tthe country there is a 


great number of Vines in small, mostly 
In numerous cases 
these Vines are unsatisfactory, owing to 
a variety of causes. In the hope of re- 
ducing the number of failures I venture to 


unheated, houses. 


offer a few observations respecting their 
general treatment through their earlier 
stages. We are in the first half of February, 


and it may be ttaken for granted that a good 
many cold-house canes are as yet unpruned. 
Perhaps in a season such as we have just 
experienced this may be an advantage, for it 
is safe to say that the ripening of the wood 
was everywhere unsatisfactory. However, 
we are now getting too near the spring to 
defer the openation any longer; in fact, it 
cannot be done without considerable loss of 
vitality through bleeding. Always prune 
with a sharp knife, and do not be beguiled 
into using secateurs, not even if thev are new 
from the stores. As only one blade of this 
tool is sharp there is bound to be some kind 
of.a pinch or bruise, and the cut is not so 
clean as that of a knife. Do not be afraid to 
cut back last season’s wood as hard as you 
can, for ithe best eye for the coming season is 
almost invariably the first from the rod. 
When an eye an inch up is selected year by 


ZZ 
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year it removes the growth further and 
further from the main current of sap and 
thus tends to weaken it. No ugiy stools and 
no projecting snags are of any use to the 
Vine. So cut hard back and cut clean (see 
Fig. 1). 

When the pruning is done, thoroughly 
cleanse ‘the house, scrubbing, if not painting, 
all the sash bars and wocdwork, whitewash- 
ing the brickwork, and washing the glass. 
Then thoroughly fumigate. The next thing 
is to attend to the border, and of all things 
this is probably the most important, for it 
concerns ‘the roots. J am assuming that it is 
in fair condition and has ‘hitherto been satis- 
factorv, though it is reasonabie to suppose 
that, after a crop, ‘it is more or less exihausted. 
It needs loosening and also re-charging with 
a good nourishing and wholesome medium. 
I deprecate ‘the simple turning-in of bulky 
manures, as I also do the mere dressing with 
a fertiliser. The former has a bad mechani- 
cal effect, the latter has no mechanical effect 
whatever. I advocate, rather, the mixing of 
a rich, but well-balanced compost, rough in 
texture, lumpy, made up of chopped manure, 
loam, garden ashes, turf, and crushed bones. 
The proportions should approximately be, 
two parts manure, two parts mellow loam, 
one part’ fibrous turf, half-part burnt refuse, 
half-part crushed bone. This is a good last- 
ing compost, and it would allow of. liquid- 
manure or fertilisers at later stages. The 


& Dotted lines show 
wood pruned away, 
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in Cold Houses 


border should be well watered and allowed 
to drain for a week while this compost, 
mixed well, should lie and blend its properties. 
Then it should be put on ‘the border, at least 
4 inches deep, and dug in; not treading it, 
but allowing it to settle in its own time. 

Now comes a vital detail, which depends 
upon whether ‘the vinery ‘has a ittle heat or 
none. In the former case water the border 
and shut the house about the third week in 
February, lightly syringing the Vines every 
day. If there is no heat do the same thing 
three weeks later—watering, syringing, and 
admitting air for a short spell daily. As the 
Vines use up but little water ‘before the 
coming of the foliage it will be well not to 
water the border, though it must be kept 
moist by a daily sprinkiing, especially if the 
weather be sunny. In about a month (ac- 
cording to temperature) the Vines willl be 
active and ‘have budded, as shown in Fig. 1, 
and while the many buds are yet small a 
selection of the strongest and best-placed 
must be made, and all the remainder rubbed 
off, leaving but one to a spur. Fig. 2 shows 
the same section of a Vine after this dis- 
budding. 

When this stage is successfully reached we 
may look upon the initial difficulties as practi- 


cally overcome, and it may, perhaps, be weil 
to break off just here, dealing with the grow- 
ing and general cultivation a little nearer the 
time when they become due. “Though I shall 
refer to*it again, I feel I must just give a 
hint here of ‘that worst of all dangers, mildew. 
This disease is accountable for at least seven- 
tenths of the failures. It comes from one or 
both of two causes, either through the atmo- 
sphere or from dryness or cold wet at the 
roots. As seven-tenths of the failures are due 
to this, so seven-tenths of the attacks are 
owing to fil-conditions at the roots. It is a 
point worth studying, and I will revert to it 
in due icourse. baie BE ob 


Outside Fig culture 
iL HERE are two reasons why Figs are not 


the success looked for by manv planters, ~ 


too free a root-run and crowding of the 
branches being responsible for the failure. 
We are often to blame for this by not freely 
disbudding and stopping growths not required 
for developing the tree. These, if left un- 
checked, cause that overcrowding just alluded 
to, the leaves smothering adjoining shoots 
to such an extent that thorough ripening of 
the same is impossible. The other reason 
assigned for the failure is planting in loose 
rich soil with no curtailment of the root-run. 
Ordinary garden soil not too rich in humus, 
with a fair, percentage. of lime-rubble and 
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broken brickbats being essential whatever — 
the soil is, to ensure that no stagnant water — 
lodges about the roots at any time. Further, 7 
in the preparation of a ‘border, say for a 
single tree, the soil should be excavated 8 feet | 
square by 3 feet deep with a concrete bottom . 
about 4 inches thick. This will allow for” 
9 inches of drainage, such as bricks, stones, — 
or-clinkers. Over. this thick grassy turves 
should ‘be placed, Grass side downwards, ~ 
which will prevent the prepared soil getting 
into the drainage. By inserting a stout Oak 
peg at the four comers to denote the extent — 
of the ‘border you will have a guide where to_ 
root-prune should it be shown by excessive | 
growth as time goes on, ~\ 
Position is of some importance. A warm 
wal! is undoubtedly the best; next fo this a- 
sheltered corner, but fully open to every ray 
of sunlight possible, so that the wood may be 
well ripened, In returning the prepared soil” 
let it be in such a state that it can be well 
firmed with the feet as the work proceeds. vs 
FAN-TRAINING is the best for wall culture, 
allowing a space of 12 inches to 15 inches 
between the principal branches at the outset, 
so that intervening shoots can be laid in at 
their full length, remembering that its fruit js” 
produced on well-ripened growths made the 
previous year. These latter will most likely 
push out many young fruits towards August 
and September in their first year’s growth. 
These are useless and would never mature, 
consequently the same should be rubbed off 
as_they appear. Other fruits will push from 
these joints*early in the following summer 
which will form the crop and ripen towards 
August or the succeeding month. Much dis— 
budding will be necessary as growth emanates 
from the main branches in early summer and 
the stopping of any leading shoot taking ad- 
vantage of the others, also the. pinching at 
the first leaf of ail lateral growth. A shoot 
here and-there should be trained in to cover 
any bare branches as the tree progresses, but 
on no account should such overlap those re- 
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tained for extension and are the fruitin 
wood for next year. — ee z 

It is only in the warmer counties that Figs: 
can be considered a success out of doors. 
without protection during severe weather, 
only putting it on when absolutely necessary, 
removing the same gradually as a change 
takes place. As the fruit ripens, some sort 
of protection from blackbirds will be neces- 
sary or they will spoil the crop. Fish-netting 
can be temporarily used, but if there are 
several trees together it pays to enclose them 
with wire-netting. fs 

In hot summers red-spider is the greatest 
enemy to the foliage. Copious waterings are 
very necessary, manurial aid at alternate ap- 
plications, supptving a mulch of strawy 
manure at the outset, and deluging the foliage 
with clear waiter from. the garden ‘engine or 
svringe, plying it with force underneath the 
leaves each evening until the pest is cleared 
are all-important. . @ 

PLANTING may be done from now onwards, 
though I favour the month of April, early or 
late according to the weather, procuring a 
pot-grown plant, turning it out, disentangling 
all its roots, laying them out evenly, a 
covering the same with 4 inches to 6 inches of 
soil, working and pressing down with the 
fingers the finest particles. Finally a good 
watering through a rose should be given. No 
variety surpasses the old Brown Turkey, 
which as a standard weathers the severest 
winters in the warmer counties without am 
protection whatever, J. Mayne. 
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Cordon Plum growing 


Growing any kind of fruit as a cordon is 
delightfully easy, provided the variety chose 


Wishes to grow in that form. There are some 
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Apple Gascoyne’s Scarlet 
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os orts which spur up quite naturally and make 
“very little lateral growth, but, unfortunately, 
there are others which are just the opposite, 
and it is in dealing with these that so much 
trouble is experienced. According to the 
sual practice a skilled gardener will induce 
lis trees to form spurs by judicious pruning, 
Bicincs as the result of long years of experi- 
“ence. He who has not got that experience is 
rather liable to g0 on pruning until the best 
years of the tree’s life have passed by. There 
8, however, a very simple method of training 
cordons which requires no skill in pruning 
-and which I have seen” applied with great 
“success to Plums on walls. Instead of 
pruning the laterals which push out, these are 
bent over and tied down. By doing this the 
“back buds are hel ped to push out, and the sap 
“which would otherwise concentrate in the first 
three or four buds of the shoot is more evenly 
“distributed and fruit-buds tend to form ail 
down the shoot. Some of these will fruit 
very rapidly and thus check the growth of the 
tree. As these spurs develop, the lateral 
‘Shoots may be 'trimmed back until only those 
fruit spurs next to the main stem are left, and 
E t the tree gains the customary cordon appear- 
‘ance. ~ Besides its value in rapidly spurring 
p those varieties which are not naturally 


iat Fruits still hanging on the tree at the end of January 


inclined to this habit ‘this method has the 
additional advantage of requiring very little 
skill in pruning, while it also tends to make 
the tree produce fruit upon somé portion of 
its lateral growth at a very early stage. 


Pip PIn. 


Apple Gascoyne’s Scarlet 


EFERENCE was made in our last 

week’s issue to the gold medal exhibit of 

Apples ‘by 'Mr. J. C. Allgrove at Vincent 
Square on January 27th, A very remarkable 
feature of this exhibit was a pot tree of Apple 
Gascoyne’s Scarlet, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The leafless tree was still 
carrying 15 large fruits. ~The fruits were not 
wired on, but were hanging _ naturally, 
although we understand ithat one or two had 
dropped ‘in the journey from Slough to West- 
minster. We had never before seen Apples 
at this season shown in this way and many 
experienced fruit growers likewise expressed 
their astonishment at seei ng such fine heavy 
fruits still hanging on the tree at the end of 
January. The “dishes of cooking Apples left 
and right of the tree in the illustration are 
Ontario and Bismarck, respectively. H.C. 
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VEGETABLES 
Making a hot-bed 


(Repxy to ‘‘ F. C. M.”) 


OTBEDS were in former years more 
exitensively used than at present, but, 
notwithstanding the introduction of 
many kinds of modern heating appliances, a 
few well-made beds of warm manure are by 
no means to be despised, nor can they be 
well dispensed with in any garden of import- 
ance. They are useful for a variety of pur- 
poses at all times of the year, but it is during 
the spring and early summer (from the be- 
ginning of February to June) when they prove 
most ‘serviceable to amateurs. 


FORMING A HOTBED.—The first thing to con- 
sider is the quality of manure at disposal. 
This should ‘be fresh from the stable, and if 
saturated with urine, so much the better. 
Obtain all the manure possible and some tree- 
leaves, if available, in about equal quantities. 
Throw both manure and leaves into a heap, 
and allow the material to remain thus for a 
week or a fortnight, meanwhile turning and 
mixing the whole together every three or four 
days. This will allow the rank vapour to 
escape and make the material in a better con- 
dition for promoting a steady, genial heat 
when made into a bed. If the manure and 
leaves are dry some water might ad- 
vantageously be thrown on the heap. This 
done, fix upon _a suitable site in which to 
form 'the 'bed, which should face south or any 
aspect that gets a fair amount of sun. Then 
measure the size of the frame that it is in- 
tended to place on the 'béd when finished, and 
mark out a space at least a foot wider and 
longer than the frame. Bee proceeded 
thus far, the actual making of the bed can be 
commenced. First place a ey er of the 
manure and leaves over the space that has 
previously been marked out, and tread it verv 
firmly. It is most essential that the material 
be made firm, and amateurs particularly will 
do well to bear this in mind. Shake the 
manure evenly over ‘the whole surface of the 
bed, too, avoiding the common error of 
putting it on in lumps; if the former course 
is adopted a more uniform heat will be the 
result. ‘Continue putting the material on the 
bed in lavers and treading firmly, as advised, 
until a height of at least 4 feet is reached. 
Some gardeners make their ‘hotbeds even 
higher than this, but for general purposes we 
have found beds of the thickness indicated to 
be very useful; indeed, if trodden firmly, the 
bed can be made 3 feet 6 inches high in front, 
and 4 feet at the back, this giving a gradual 
slope ‘to allow rain to run easily off the glass. 
The bed formed thus, the frame can be placed 
in position, and the lights, previously washed, 
if dirtv, placed on, but not closed tightly; if 
opened a little it will permit the rank steam 
to escape prior to using the bed. It may be 
here mentioned that in exposed positions it is 
a good plan to dig-a hole the size of the in- 
tended bed, 3 feet deep or so, and place the 
manure in this. When this is done, howeevr, 
a few faggots should be put in the bottom of 
the hole to act as drainage. Beds formed in 
this manner keep warm “for a longer period 
than those made on the level, but, of course, 
greater labour is entailed in making them, or 
rather in excavating the soil. 


Seed Potatoes 


There is very little in the way of informa- 
tion bearing upon the most useful of all vege- 
tables that is not interesting and instructive, 


and the recent notes on seed: Potatoes in these 


pages have. been particularly so, dealing as 
they have done with varieties that iare com- 
paratively new to many growers, their crop- 
ping qualities, immunity or not from disease, 
and their relative merits on different soils. 
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This is specially the case when one is inter- 
ested in the selection of sorts for considerable 
breadths of allotments, necessitating the 
acquisition of many cwts. of tubers. I 
have tried a considerable number of varieties 
mamed by correspondents on neighbouring 
allotments and on different soils, and, as a 
main cropper, find it difficult to beat Great 
Scot, for it combines the features that are so 
essential—quality, productiveness, and com- 
parative immunity from disease. I see one 
or two of the largest growers in the country 
of its origin speak very highly of it. Another 
variety that has held its own well in the last 
two seasons is Tinwald Perfection, and as in 
quality and appearance it closely resembles 
the old Up-to-date it is a general favourite, 
for Up-to-date at its best was certainly a 
champion. It is still grown rather largely, 
despite the fact that it is more susceptible to 
disease than some of the newer kinds, and in 
fine, dry seasons a heavy crop~is generally 
harvested. Sorts popular in some districts 
like King George and Majestic are not at 
their best on my soil. The crop is all one 
could desire, but the quality hardiy first-rate. 
I think they would be better on a lighter soil, 
and the greater part of my allotment is heavy, 
with not much opportunity of lightening it. 
These remarks also apply to several of the 
early kinds which, although cropping well, 
are inclined to be close and watery. Arran 
Rose was quite as satisfactory in 1924 as one 
could expect considering the season, and will 
have a more extended trial this vear. In the 
lighter cottage garden soil there is not much 
to choose between Witch-hill and May Queen, 
crop and quality being alike good. 


Hardwick. E. BURRELL. 


Early Peas 


How we appreciate the first dish of garden 
Peas! Few vegetables are more eagerly 
anticipated or more easily obtained if only 
steps are taken to make ‘the best of sheltering 
walls and fences. The locality, of course, 
counts for much, and one cannot fix upon a 
date suitable for all when the first sowing 
may be made, but from the end of February 
a sowing can be got in, in a sheltered spot. 
A south wall border should be made much of, 
setting out a trench, adding manure and lime, 
especiallv if it is known the soil is worn out 
and deficient of lime. For the first sowings 
itis advisabie to confine the selection to dwarf 
sorts, like Peter Pan, Laxtonian, Pioneer, 
Little Marvel, and English Wonder. Where 
frame room is available one may hasten 
matters by sowing three or four seeds in a 
-pot and planting out of doors in March or 
April, as weather conditions permit. Under 
warm walls, protected ‘bv litter or straw, one 
may solve the problem of securing the earliest 
dish of Peas. 2 

MIDLANDER. 


Onion James’s Long Keeping 


For sowing out of doors for general house- 
hold use James’s Long Keeping is still one of 
the best. As regards size of bulbs it has long 
since been superseded, but this is of little 
moment when we realise ‘that up to Mav 
James’s maybe relied upon. I thave stored 
larger bulbs side by side with it, but always 
found that this old variety proved the best. 
A season like last, when many Onions could 
not be dried out of doors, resulted in bulbs 
decaying, and the larger sorts seemed the first 
to succumb. James’s Long Keeping is sel- 
dom seen on the exhibition table in these days 
of heavy bulbs, but what is more important to 
many growers is thalt it is splendid for the 


kitchen. TOWNSMAN. 
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Control of the Narcissus Eelworm 


This is the second instalment of the paper read by Mr. /. K. Ramsbotiom 
The sterilising baths were dealt with in 


before the Chamber of Florticulture. 
last week's issue. 


PORTION of the stock was treated 
early—about the middle of July and 
about a fortnight before the normal 
time; the remainder received treatment 
during the first week in August. In the first 
treated batch all the flowers were killed or 
badly damaged, but the growth was vigorous 
and strong; in the other portion of the stock 


the flowers were marketable, and again the 


foliage and root growth were unharmed. It 
is most difficult to give a hard-and-fast rule— 
certainly impossible to state a specific time— 
as to when the treatment should be first com- 
menced, for, as is well known, seasons differ 
considerablv and the grower must be guided 
by the condition of the embryo growth. For 
the moment I intend to leave what may be 
termed the correct period of treatment and 
consider what happens when bulbs are 


treated too late, for the temptation of growers 


is to err on the late side rather than the 
early. Unless the bulbs can be stored under 
such perfect conditions, both as regards tem- 
perature and atmospheric humidity, as to re- 
tard, or at least hold in check, the develop- 
ment of embryo flower, leaf, and root—a con- 
dition which is rarely met with in bulb ware- 
houses in this country—the bulbs soon 
awaken into activitv, and beyond a certain 
stage of development the effect of the heat is 
readily felt and the treatment may prove very 
injurious. 
definable there seems to be a stage when the 
voung roots, flower, and foliage are not 
affected by the treatment, vet beyond this 
stage all these organs prove highly suscepti- 
ble to heat. In the case of the roots, the 
root-tip is destroyed and the damage in most 
cases is irreparable. The root tissue dies, 
and the celis from which it arises seem to be 
incapable of repairing the damage, or at least 
they do not give rise to new roots, The 
flower-bud and leaves may also be killed, or 
so severely injured that they do not appear 
above the ground for a whole season. 
on manv occasions seen ‘bulbs which have not 
produced a blade of foliage or a single root 
throughout the following vear, but what is 
more surprising is that the bulbs, if not dis- 
turbed ‘the next season, will emit healthy 
roots and flower and grow quite normally. 
Just how the bulb recovers from the severe 
check after the season of total inactivity, both 
as regards leaf and root growth, is a phase 
of the subject worthy of more detailed in- 
vestigation. ; 


Harvesting and curing 


It may appear on the face of it that I am 
laving too much stress on advising the treat- 


“ment of the bulbs whilst they are in a state 


of dormancy—I am using the term rather 
looselv—but it is my belief that growers 
should exert all their attention and care— 
more care than they usually do—in harvesting 
and curing their bulbs. Of late there has 
been distinct improvement in these matters, 
and those who have given the little extra at- 
tention required have, I believe, been well 
repaid for their trouble. The point which I 
wish to make clear is that, no matter 
whether the treatment is carried out in 
August or September, harm is likely to re- 
sult if the bulbs have been unduly hastened 
into activity, brought about by unsatisfactory 
lifting, tharvesting, or ‘storage. There is 
another aspect to this question which I trust 
will not be considered.out of place. It very 
often occurs that the sterilisation process -is 


The writer now proceeds 
gained with Narcissus Golden Spur in Lincolnshire. f 
are grown in large quantities this is generally the first to be lifted 
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Indeed, within limits not easily 


commercially the injury to the bloom time, 
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- the best flowers are obtained, both in quantity” 
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to relate an experience 
Where Daffodils 
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placed in charge of an employee whose work 
is gauged by the condition of the crop the 
next spring. If damage has ‘been done, it is 
often thought that. the employee has been 
negligent in his duties, yet I think it is only — 
fair to state that if the bulbs are received for 
sterilisation when out of condition, no such 
responsibility should rest with the man in_ 
charge of the treatment. Sees 
Fortunately there is a period—throughout © 
August and September—which, all conditions ~ 
being favourable, may be regarded as safe 
months for the operation; no harm either to 
foliage or root growth will result, and the bad 
effect on the flower is minimised. I am cone 
fining my remarks to the effect of the treat-— 
ment on the general commercial varieties, — 
although in passing I may mention that scme 
of the highly bred novelties seem to resent 
the treatment even when it is carried out 
under the most ideal conditions. But during” 
this period the flower seems to be the most 
sensitive organ, and is very readily damaged. 
The damage may-be so slight as not to be 
apparent to the eye, and certainly not so 
great as to,render-the flower unfit for mar-— 
ket. But in my ‘opinion there is always a- 
loss in the texture and quality of the flowers, — 
so that when sent to market they do not com- 
pete favourably in price with blooms from 
buibs which were’ planted the year before. 
The blooms have not the same lasting powers, 
and when sent on:long journeys to market 
they tend quickly to lose their freshness—a 
condition which is detrimental to-their sale. — 
When the treatment -was first undertaken 
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concerned many of the growers. At that time, 
in Lincolnshire, the disease was rife, and t 
grower, with his depleted stocks, required 
of was ina position, to market all his flowers 
To-day, with increased acreage and healthy 
stocks, many find a difficulty of closely crop- 
ping all the acreage as they widely concen- 
trate on those bulbs which shave been down 
two or more vears, for it is from these that 


and in quality. The exception is with the 
early varieties, such as Henry Irving, Golden 
Spur, and possibly Sir Watkin. The two 
first-named varieties usually flower in the 
early days of March, and during the cold 
weather generally prevailing at this time no 
difficulty is experienced in keeping the pick- 
ing well in hand, for most of the blooms ar 
gleaned from the fields whilst in bud an 
opened for market in warm greenhouses or 
sheds. < 


Correct usage of apparatus = 

If time will permit I should now like to 
say a few words on the correct usage of those 
sterilising apparatuses which have been speci 
ally constructed for the work. Some growers 
have their own devices, about which I do not 
intend to pass an opinion one way or the 
other. It has been my privilege over a period 
of vears to visit a number of growers during 
the sterilising season, and on not a few occa: 
sions it has been observed that while som 
make a burden of the operation, others have 
such perfect control over the treatment tha 
the whole of the sterilising is conducted with 
perfect ease and with success. One of the 
commonest mistakes is that of overload 
the plant. The apparatuses are made to t 
stated quantities of bulbs, and the growel 
should not attempt to exceed these quantities 
Again, it should not be necessary to have t 
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“tell a grower that all the bulbs should be 
completely covered. with water. Yet in a 
number of cases I have seen the sterilisers 
crammed so tightly with bags of bulbs that 
~the uppermost layers have not been immersed. 
‘This trouble and others arise mainly, I think, 
because the maximum volume of water is not 
employed at the beginning of the day’s work. 
After the three hours’ treatment the tank or 
tanks are unloaded; there is, as may well be 
imagined, a consequent loss of water, but 
while one worker may lose a negligible quan- 
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McG.’s”’ notes on Chrysanthemums in 
the issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of 
January 24th regarding the differences of cut- 
‘tings and their effects on the ultimate success 
of the plants. There is little doubt that a 
change of stock is beneficial to Chrysanthe- 
‘mums as it is in other spheres of gardening, 
and this is noticeable in a marked degree 
‘when we are dealing with plants which are 
‘grown to produce exhibition blooms. Such 
plants are invariably subjected to intensive 
ture, and consequently the cuttings ob- 
tained from them, being unduly fed with 
various stimulants, are not so healthy and 
Vigorous as those from plants more naturally 
‘grown... The best cuttings are obtained from 
plants which have been planted out in the 
“open and, though receiving good cultivation, 
are not over-stimulated with artificial 
manures. Such plants lifted before frost sets 
in and planted in a cold house produce splen- 
did cuttings. Of course, as a rule these are 
not borne in quantity till after the New Year, 
ond as gtowers for show are eager to get 
thei cuttings in. as earlv as possible such 
procedure would not suit them, but for plants 
that are to be grown for supplying cut bloom 
or for conservatory decoration cuttings can 
be had in good time. February is the ideal 
month for propagating Chrysanthemums for 
thelatter purpose, and it will pay to wait till 
that date. Better cuttings can then be had, 
and these root more readily and grow away 
at once without any check. During the past 
day or two it has been my work to put in 
several thousands of cuttings, and I will con- 
tinue doing ‘so right on till the middle of 
March whenever good cuttings are obtainable. 
All my stock roots are planted in a span- 
roofed Tomato-house, and receive no fire- 
heat unless there is severe frost, and then 
only sufficient to keep the frost out. Under 
this treatment firm, sturdy cuttings are pro- 
ed which, when 2 inches to 23 inches long, 
are taken off, carefully dfessed, and inserted 
firmly in boxes, and left in the same house 
intil rooted- Under this treatment I rarely 
sé more than 2 or 3 per cent. 
Order varieties are treated similarly with 
cellent results, and as this class appeals to 
wide range of readers of GarDENING ILLUS- 
RATED perhaps a few notes may be interest- 
ing in view of the approaching season, when 
feparations will have to be made for next 
umn’s display. During the past 30 vears 
ave taken a keen interest in these beautiful 
nd useful border plants, and have watched 
oe keen delight the gradual improvement in 
torm and colour of the flowers, as well as in 
the habit of the plants. The majority of the 
Varieties which were popular three decades 
ago have dropped out of cultivation, new and 
mproved sorts having taken their place. At 
resent I grow about 40 varieties, but this 
number might well be reduced without any 
Material loss so far as display or cut flower 
supply is concerned. I will here give a dozen 
varieties which I find an excellent lot, and 
hope the list may be helpful to beginners who 
sometimes have a difficulty in making a 
choice from the long lists issued by trade 
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Tice is a good deal of truth in ‘ W. 
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titv, allowing the water to drain back into 
the baths before the bags are set down, others 
waste gallons upon gallons. Reloading takes 
place immediately, and the same weight of 
bulbs as before is placed in the water. If 
the decrease in the volume of water has been 
very great owing to the careless unloading, 
the temperature falls very low; many schemes 
have been evolved to increase the volume of 
water, and its temperature usually with not 
very satisfactory results. 
(To be concluded.) 


; _ Chrysanthemum Notes 


growers. For convenience I will give them 
alphabetically, not in their order of merit :— 
Almirante, Champ d’Or, Crimson Polly, Dick 
Barnes, Florrie Wilkinson, Goacher’s Crim- 


Chrysanthemum 


son, Golden Goacher, Harvester, Lichfield 
‘Pink, Roi des Blanc, Rosie, and September 
White. _ In this list there will be found a nice 
selection of colours and the habit and growth 
of the plants good. To those who delight in 
including a few novelties in their collection— 
and this is a desire to be commended, as it 
adds zest and fresh interest in watching the 
development of these strangers—I would call 
attention to several beautiful varieties I had 
the pleasure of seeing last September. 
Amongst the numerous varieties I saw, the 
following five appealed to me as being especi- 
ally good :—Janet Wyper (a lovely soft prim- 
rose-coloured flower, very refined and attrac- 


tive, plant neat and sturdy), Mary Houston (a 


strong grower 3 feet in height, flowers large, 
rich velvety-crimson),. Euphie Ritchie (rich 
orange flowers of good size on stiff stems, 
plant 23 feet high), Charlotte Harley (plant 
robust, 3 feet high, flowers deep crimson with 
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gold reverse, an excellent variety which will 
be popular when known), and Alexander 
McAlpine (old gold overlaid with bronze, a 
favourite shade, plant strong, 24 feet high, 
flowering in sheaves). Most of these have 
received First-class Certificates, and those 
interested in novelties should make a note of 
them. ° Web; 
Carlisle. 


Chrysanthemum Hillier’s Apricot 


ANY varieties of Chrysanthemums 
with shades of amber or bronzv-yellow 
have been recently introduced. Flowers 


of this shade of colour are in demand for 
cutting, and find a ready sale. This variety 
is said to be a sport from Mrs. W. Bucking- 
ham, a fine pink variety which has been in 
demand for market. The original and also 


Hillier’s Apricot 


the sport (herewith figured) are very suitable 
for growing without undue thinning of the 
blooms, as the flowers are not large enough 
even when thinned to please thase who go in 
for exhibiting. 


Best time to strike Chrysanthemum 
cuttings 

There is a variety of opinions among 
growers of Chrysanthemums as to the best 
time to strike cuttings. I think there iis no 
hard-and-fast line to follow in the matter, as 
it sometimes (happens that cuttings of some 
varieties cannot be had when desired. Some 
varieties are so slow in the production of 
cuttings that as much as a month sometimes 
elapses before good cuttings can be had. 
Nevertheless, good blooms can be had from 
cuttings that thave ‘been struck later, much, 
of course, depending as to the purpose for 
which the plants are grown. : 


ai. 
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FERNS 


Repotting Ferns 


NE of the most important points in 
()pstine Ferns is to wait until they are 

just moving into new growth again. We 
want the roots in such a state that they will 
tuke to the new soil at once. Without this 
we get a stale compost very early, and it is 
seldom advisable to water them until their 
roots are well into the new soil. Too large a 
shift is also less beneficial than a slighter 
one, and tthe annual repotting of these 
favourite plants is responsible for many in- 
different results. A plant which is root- 
bound may be improved by repotting, but 
when barely filled with roots it does not ap- 
preciate disturbance, provided the soil is well 
drained and suitable. 

Of the vast number of Ferns now in culti- 
vation the Maidenhair (Adiantum cuneatum) 
is far more popular and numerous than any 
other. I find it an excellent plan to cut down 
the whole body of fronds from a few of the 
shabbiest-looking plants, stand them in a 
warmer temperature until new fronds are 
moving freely, repot those needing it, and 
keep them in‘the warmer quarters until the 
new fronds are almost developed. If a small 
stock of plants is looked over and treated 
thus in two or three batches we shall soon 
have a nice show of healthy and _ well- 
furnished stuff. Some. Ferns, the Maiden- 
hair among them, may be divided when pot- 
ting, but I dike all Ferns best when raised 
from spores. The fibrous turfy loam so 
generally recommended for all pot work is 
the 

Best soit you can have for these plants, 
but it is difficuit to get in many localities. 
In-that case get the nearest approach to it 
you can. I know an amateur who cuts up 
turf by the roadside and stacks it for his 
small collection. Not manv vears ago it was 
considered necessary to have peat for Ferns, 
but less than a quarter of this is used for the 
same purpose at the present dav. Still, we 
do not want to forego peat entirely. Turfy- 
Joam, peat, and leaf-soil in equal proportions, 
with a-dash of sharp sand, will do for almost 
any species of Ferns. Mix these thoroughly, 
and have the whole just moist enough to 
allow of firm potting. Never pot into soil of 
less temperature than the Ferns are growing 
in. Non-attendance to this has caused many 
disappointments, nor can this be wondered at 
when the roots of a plant just pushing into 
fresh activity are immersed in a compost 
some 10 degs. to 20 degs. colder than _ it 
alreadv occupies. To make the soil firm 
around the ball of a plant which has recently 
been occupving a pot almost as large needs 
care. Add a small portion of soil at a time, 
and ram this down fairlv firm with a stout 
label or potting-stick. Untess-this be done 
properly water will percolate through ithe new 
soil too freely to allow of any moisture reach- 
ing the old ball without an undue amount 
being supplied, and there are few things in 
the culture of Ferns more injurious than this. 

DraiNaGE is another item which needs at- 
tention. As a class, amateurs look upon 
Ferns as needing a good quantity of water ; 
this is often overdone. With a few excep- 
tions we do not find Ferns growing in wet 
soil while in their natural state. If we pass 
over the Osmunda we do not find any of our 
own varieties growing in wet soil; they are in 
sandy loam, and: generally upon a bank. A 
drv, arid soil does not suit them any more 
than a wet one; what we want is a quick 
drainage with a soil of that medium moist- 
ness spoken of as cool. One or two good 
crocks fitted over the drainage ‘hole with care, 
and then a small quantity of cinders on top 
of these will provide safe drainage. Shake 
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away a good bit of the old compost, use clean 
pots, and avoid exposing the roots for any 
length of time. A. G. 


Hardy Ferns planted naturally 


There are many varieties of our native 
Polystichums, © Hart’s-tongues, Blechnums 
which would be exceilent as companions to 
the evergreen herbaceous plants suited’ for 
sheltered, half-shady nooks. 
many exotic kinds hardy and vigorous. Grace- 
tul and new effects may be developed in fore- 
grounds, by drives’ through glades and in 
many other positions by the bold use of hardy 
Ferns of the larger kinds. The Bracken we 
see everywhere, ‘but some of the others are 
more graceful in form, and delight in the 
partial shade of open woods and drives, and 
do even in the sun. Up to the present time 
Ferns have, as a rule, been stowed away in 
obscure corners, and never come into the gar- 
den landscape at all. But not only can they 
give us new and beautiful aspects of vegeta- 
tion in the garden landscape, but even in 
parks and woods. 

The best way of growing Ferns is along 
with the flowers as in Nature. Ferns in their 
natural state have, as a rule, both soil and 
locality exactly suited to their requirements ; 
furthermore, the soil is vearly enriched by the 
decaving foliage of surrounding trees, which 
foliage, moreover, forms a protection to them 
in winter. In arranging a fernery, study the 
habits and requirements of the species, and 
allot each such a position as is most likely to 
produce the best results. The most sheltered, 


Answers to Queries 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8 Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PuBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than, one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to_be sent to press some 
days in advance of date, queries cannot always be 
replied to in the issue immediately following their 
receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 


There are also — 
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moist spot should, for instance, be given to 
varieties of the evergreen Blechnums, which 
delight in a damp atmosphere, and the deli- 
cate forms of Asplenium. The _ noble 
Osmunda needs a damp place, free, however, 
from stagnant moisture. The best soil for 
the Royal Fern is a mixture of good loam and 
fibrous peat. The better deciduous kinds of 
Polypodium, such as P. Phegopteris and P. 
Dryopteris, should have sheltered positions, 
and in quiet nooks should be found charming 
groups of such things as Parsley Fern and 
Cystopteris fragilis, a most delicate and grace- 
ful Fern. Let Lastrea Filix-mas and its 
varieties occupy the bolder and more exposed 
positions, in company with fine colonies of 
the evergreen kinds. Sia * 

The beauty of a fernery is much enhanced 
by having the larger kinds of Ferns growing 
out of some plant of dwarfer habit. The 
Ferns themselves are much benefited by this 
plan, because there is not an excessive 
evaporation still going on during drv and hot 
weather. The small Ferns are better with- 
out any carpet. They require a little extra 
attention, and on this account it is better not 
to run the risk of their being smothered. 
The Fern lover will remember that it is not 
only our own beautiful native Ferns that we 
possess for the adorning of our outdoor gar- 
dens. If we had but these and their many 
fine forms they would be a great aid, but we 
have, in addition, the hardv Ferns of America, 
Asia, and the continent of Europe. Some of 
the monstrous varieties of our own Ferns are 
not by anv means pretty, and are unworthy of 
a place in the select fernery. a 


Naming plants —All who wish their p'ants to” 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless,) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the cones should always be sent. S 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in iiferenl 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have receivea 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 


not more than four varieties at a time. E 
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FLOWER GARDEN 
Eau de Cologne plant 


Some years ago, when showing a ladv 


round the gardens, she asked me the name of 
the above plant. I replied I did not know. 
When she returned home she sent me.a plant 
which was Origanum microphyllum. 

JH. KEMPSHALL. 
~ Abbotsbury Gardens, Dorset. 


Planting out Camellias 

I have three nice Camellia plants in pots. 
They are doing very well and showing a lot 
of ‘healthy buds, but I should ‘like to plant 
them out'in a border. I havea suitable place 
ir a large, high conservatory. Will you 
please tell me whether they would do and 
bloom as wellias in pots, and what soil I had 
better use? INQUIRER. 


[Camellias might be planted out in every 
greenhouse and conservatory that have a 
centre bed—nothing better could ‘be placed in 
such ia position. A  well-foliaged bush or 
clump of them is never offensive to the eye, 
and when the side shelves are furnished with 
small plants a bold centre is a pleasant relief. 
In planting out Camellias, the first matter 
requiring attention is the drainage. This 
should be ample, and nothing is better for the 


purpose than broken bricks. Their depth 
should be according to that of ‘the bed, but iat 
no time should less than a laver of 2-inches 
‘be considered sufficient; for a bed 2 feet deep 
double the quantity of drainage is not too 
much. Rough bits of turf or broad sods 
must be placed next the drainage; this pre- 
vents the finer soil from choking it; ‘the re- 
mainder of the bed should be filled. up wit 
rich, mellow, fibrous chopped turf, to whic 
may be added some peat. If deficient of sat 
a litthe may be added. A good quantity o 

charcoal may be mixed in all kinds of soil. 
‘When the bed is filled the soil should not 1 
too wet nor too dry, ‘but in much ‘the sa 
state as ithat generally used for potting. Ti 
time to plant is after the ‘flowering is past 
and when growth*has begun, but before it i 
too far advanced. Old plants of targe siz 
but past their prime; may be planted out witl 
advantage, when ‘their vigour is generall 
renewed. When the roots are much mat 
they should be disentangled with a sharp- 
pointed stick as much as possible, and a 
strong-growing ones cut right out. This | 
an important matter, and is of immense be 
fit to the plants, as in this wav all the 
inert soil is got rid of. After they are plan 
give a good soaking of water to settle thes 
During this time the plants must be sha 
from strong sunshine, and damped down w 
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the syringe early in the afternoons o/ fine 
days. When the growth and flower-buds are 
matured air should be gradually, admitted, 
this having the same effect as placing 
Camellia plants outdoors to harden their 
wood. | 
FRUIT 
Kaki or Caci 


I have often seen this fruit in Italy. There 
is, for instance, in the public Pincian Gardens 
in Rome, arow of the trees, which are about 
16 feet to 20 feet high, and which I have seen 
in full bearing. This fruit is.sold in Roman 
fruiterers’ shops, and is called by them 
Cacchi—pronounced almost like ‘‘ Kakkee.’’ 
In Nicholson’s “ Dictionary of Gardening,” 
under Diospyros, five species are noted: D. 
Ebenus, D. Kaki, D. Lotus, D. Mazeli, and 
D. virginiana. The fruit which I have seen 
in Rome cannot be Nicholson’s D. Kaki, for 
according to him the fruit of D.*Kaki is 
yellow in colour and is of the size of a small 
Orange, while the fruit which the Italians 
call Cacchi is orange-red in colour and is as 
large as a good-sized Orange; and this agrees 
with Nicholson’s description of, the fruit of 
D. Mazeli. ALBERT Bonus. 

Alphington. 


VEGETABLES 
Making a hotbed 


(E. E. M.).—Yes, remove all the soil in the 
frames until you come to the hard bottom. 
Half-long stable litter and freshly-gathered 
leaves are the best materials for a hotbed. 
Throw into a heap, mixing the leaves and the 
manure well together. If dry, well soak with 
water as the mixing proceeds. After it has 
lain for three or four days turn it over again 
and then put it into your frame. Tread the 
whole firmly, as in this way the heat will be 
retained much longer than when put together 


x 
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loosely. Leave a chink of air on the frame 
so_as to allow of the rank steam escaping 


before you attempt to raise any seedlings. 


SHORT REPLIES 
. F. E. J—No. Ledve the Roses as they 
are. If you prune now, all the back buds 
will start, and in all likelihood be cut off by 
frost. 

G. I. B..B.—Your query is not at all 
clear. Do you mean that there is an open 
space of 3 inch between each pane of glass? 
This should not be, the one pane of glass 
should overlap the one below it to the extent 
of 3 inch at least, otherwise it will be very 


difficult to keep up the heat, 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Ulsterunda.—1, Pulmonaria officinalis; 2 
Epimedium pinnatum. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


George Marshall.—1, Not recognised ; 
small fruits of Adam’s Pearmain. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. D. West, gardener to Capt. O. C. 
Taytor, Ballendrick, Bridge of Earn, 
Perthshire. 

Mr. D. ‘Mitrar, gardener at Ferguslie Park, 
Paisley. 

Mr. Wittiam MclIntosu, gardener to J. H. 
MELVILLE, Esq., Eriden House, Falkirk. 


5] 
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Rose grower’s difficulties 

Mr. Benjamin Edmund Cant, 53, of White 
House, Mile. End, Colchester, Managing 
Director of the well-known firm of Benjamin 
R. Cant and Sons, Ltd., attended for’ his 
public examination at Colchester Bankruptcy 
Court on Wednesday. He stated that he 
joined his father and brother jn partnership 
as Rose growérs under the name of B.’R. 


Cant and Sons 20 years ago, and when ihgs 
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Creat 
Bargain Offer 


For LimMirep Perron, 


Send only 1/6 for all the 
following :— 


: 1/- Packet New Pea Knight's League 
of Nations. Tremendous size, 11 
peas in pod. 
1/- Packet New Parsnip Knight's 
\ Jumbo. 
: long. 
' 1/- Packet New Onion Knight's Giant 
Golden Globe. Grows onions 
weighing 3 lbs. each. 

6d. Packet Cabbage Knight’s Pointed 
Head. Awarded over 500 First 
: - Prizes last season. 
: j .1/- Packet Sweet Peas 
‘i Exhibition Giant Waved. 


1,000 Seeds Gauze Flower. 
The above Vegetables were in Knight's 


Large Gold Medal Exhibit at Shrews- 
bury Show. 


Largest grown, 3 foot 


x 
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Knight's 


‘ 
le 
4 
1 
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FREE to every applicant, 


KNIGHT'S GUIDE TO 
GARDEN SUCCESS 


76 Pages, beautifully illustrated in od 
colours. iy 


Tells you How to Sow, Grow, and Cook. 


=e 4N 


JOWNE.KniGnt& SON, ESTABLISHED OVER LOO-YEARS. 


KNIGHT'S 


SEED SPECIALISTS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


What Potatoes are you planting ? 


SPENCE’S SCOTCH SEED POTATOES 


are unbeatable. Class I., Board of Agricul- 

, ture Certified Stocks. Guaranteed Hand- 
Picked. Descriptive Catalogue and Potato 
Growing Guide Free. 

CHAS. T. SPENCE, Seed Potato Specialist, 


DUNBAR, Scotland 


SS aT See SS EEE 
——— 


Eruit 


J. C. 


of all kinds. 


SPECIAL STOCK OF PEACHES AND NEC- 
TARINES, STANDARD, HALF STANDARD, 
AND DWARF TRAINED. ALSO FRUITING 
TREES IN POTS. ROSES & HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS 


LATEST AWARDS FOR COLLECTIONS OF FRUIT 
4 GOLD MEDALS DURING THE PAST 4 MONTHS 
CATALOGUES SENT ON 


A IIzscrowe.,. 


The Nursery, Langley, Slough | 
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father died the business was carried on by 
himself and his brother until April last, when 
a private limited~ liability company was 
formed. Debtor said he thad now proposed 
a scheme for the payment of his debts in full, 
and this had been approved by the creditors. 
The examination was formally adjourned. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Barr and Sons, Covent Garden.—Bulbs 
and tubers for winter and spring flowering. 

W. J. Unwin, Histon, Cambs.—Sweet 
Peas, garden seeds, Gladioli, Dahlias, etc. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
OWMAN-GARDENER requires situation ; 


married; 2 children; understands Jerseys; good butter 
ea can use a scythe; age 31—BRINKWORTH, Bromham, 
ilts. 


YARDEN WORK required, in district 


surrounding Walthamstow; part time; employers would 
find advertiser an interested worker.— W. A., 44, Somerset 
Road, Walthamstow. 


VOUS MAN seeks position as IMPROVER 


in good gardens or nursery; age 20; considerable general 
experience, abstainer; please state wages, and if bothy. — 
GOLDSMID, sSnepherd’s Cot, Tankerton, Kent. 


VARDENER, HEAD WORKING or SINGLE. 


HANDED; all-round experience, including reck garden; 
also electric light; married.—BOX 584, GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, F.C. 4. 


VARDENER, HEAD WORKING of four or 


more; age 36; single; life experience all branches ; capable 
and trustworthy; of good character. Particulars to—W. A. 
HORNE, Box 583, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie 


Street, London, E.C. 4. 
YARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, | seeks 


situation; life experience, Inside and Out; disengaged; 
6 years last situation; good references; age 38; single,— 
P. KING, Rose Cottage, shilton, Burford, Oxon. 


ARDENER, HEAD or SINGLE HANDED; 


life experience; married, boy 11; village containing 
school; disengaged; state wages; good cottage. — DRAGE, 
Clipston, Northants. 


SITUATION VACANT 
Wanree ALL GARDENERS to join the 


Professional Gardeners Association, Headquarters Leeds. 
Not a Trade Union gag Particulars from—GEORGE REID, 


Organising Secretary, Pollard Hall Gardens, Gomersal, near 
Leeds. 


SCOTCH SEED POTATOES 


All varieties offered worth growing, 
including NEW and SCARCE varie- 
ties. Carriage.paid. Lists Free. 


Guthrie Brothers, Springfield, Fife 


Trees 


APPLICATION 
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Headquarters for 


NEW FRUITS 


Write for our Free 
Booklet on Plant- 
ing & Pruning & 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 


SCOTCH SEED POTATOES 


Improve your Potato plot by planting Scotch Seed only. 
We specialise in small supplies (from 1 cwt. upwards), and 
invite Gardeners and Allotment Holders to correspond 
with us with a view to obtain supplies at the keenest prices, 
All varieties stocked and grown in Forfarshire. Price List 
on application. 


WILLIAM G. WHITTON, Ltd (Dept. B), 
Potato Growers, Dunkenny, Glamis, Forfarshire 


BLACK GURRANT BUSHES 


Variety: ‘‘ Seabrook’s Black.” 
Sold in lots of 60 100 1,000 5,000 
1 year old... 8/- 15/- £3 15 £16 5 
2 years old 15/- 22/6 £710 £34 
Larger bushes 20/- 30/- £10 £45 


Cash with Order. Goods carriage paid. 


Write—FLAMSTEADBURY ESTATES, LIMITED, Wholesale 
Crowers, Redbourn, near St. Albans, Herts. 


CACTI &SUCCULENTS 


a Speciality. 
Ask for my Catalogue. 
FR. DE LACT, 
Contich (Belgium), near Antwerp 


SCOTCH RASPBERRY CANES 


(Selected) 
From two-year-old plantations. Good fibrous-rooted canes. 
ANTWERP, SEMPER FIDELIS, HORNET. 
Keen quotations. 
Place your orders with us now for spring planting. 


GUNN & CO., LTD., Raspberry Growers, 
BLAIRGOWRIE 


COTSWOLD HILLS LAWN TURF 


Fibrous Potting Loam, excellent quality 


Estimates free for Drives, Asphalte Courts, Paths, Sanitary 
Work, Crazy Paving, Gravels, Granites in stock. Terms 
moderate. 


MARK WILLIAMS & CO. 


28, Promenade, Cheltenham 


Praitens Buildings 


Tenant's Fixture 
Our Buildings are 
well known for their 
Bubstantial con- 
struction; they are 
m easy to erect, and 
7 made of only Red 
Deal. Great Reduc- 
tions. Carriage Paid. 
x46’ £4 15 O 
xh" § 17 6 
x66” 617 6 
Wo better value 
can be offered 


Made incomplete 
sections, roof in- 

cluded, and erected 
before ‘dispatch. 


Carriage paid. 
Only best timber 
used, and made by By 
experts. 
Send for No. 34 
Catalogue 


F. PRATTEN & €O., Lro., MIPSOMER NORTON, 
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GOOD 


A. WEATHERPROOFS, 
OVERCOATS, SUITS 
AND GOWNS 


reduced in price to 


most 


BURBERRYS LTD. 
HAYMARKET S.W. 1 


LETHORION 


Improved Nicotine Cone 


FUMIGATOR 


Certain destruction to all pests in glasshouses. 

No. 1, for 1,000 cubic ft., 10d. ; No. 2,for 1,500 

cubic ft., 1/3; No. 3, for 2,500 cubic ft., 1/9. 
Sold by all Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 


CORRY & CO., Shad Thames, London, S.E.1 


I just burnt them on the 
-) ground and they thoroughly 
- fumigated my plants. The 
judge wanted the nameof the 
stuff that kept my flowers so 
insect-free. I told him ‘ Dar- 
lington’s AUTO-SHREDS." 
At all seedsmen they cost— 

No. 1 (to fumigate 10,000 cubic 


feet) For tender or 
ordinary’plants .. 6/- 
No. 2 (10,000 c.f.) 


Estar. 

plants 4/6 

No 3 a, 000 c.f.) Ordinary a 
tender plants Re, 

No. 4 (2,500 c.f.) Ditto .. i 

Any difficulty in obtaining write direct to 

Ww. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD., 
Original Patentees, 

HACKNEY, LONDON. E.8 


CARRIAGE 
PAID 


GREAT 


REDUCTIONS Sait 


Ga var hit Hea 
ee | it 
Greenhouses from £6186 Store Huts from £3 176 

Heating Apparatus from £4 15.0 

Large Illustrated Catalogue, No. 3, post free, 

T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C. 2 


KINNELL'S COKE #=: 
CRUSHER ¢iijq 22" 


Strong Coke Pan 
10/- extra 


Small Crusher for Wall . 
Ditto on Wrought Stand « 
Large Crusher for Wall ° 
Ditto on Wrought Stand + 
Carriage Pafd 


Large Crusher 
breaks 1 cwt. and 
small one 42 lbs. in 
20 minutes, 
Stoutly made forg 
hard wear, 


CHAS.P.KINNELL & CO DD 
65.654 Southwark St. London.S.E| 


BETTER 
You cannot get beyond this. 


For destroying all Pests and Enriching the Soil be sure you get 


KAMFORITE “H” 


which is THE BEST INSECTICIDE & FERTILISER. 


Write immediately for full particulars to the Manufacturers 


Be es i, = (PET) Horncastle, Lincs. 


lA! 


February 7, 


BEST 


KILOGRUB ) 


Exterminates all Garden Pests in the soil.’ 
Your Seedsman has it. 
Tins :—9d., 1/6, and 2/6. 
* bags:—t-cwt. 6/6; S-cwt. 9/6; 1-cwt. 15]. 
Write for particulars to the manufacturers :— 
JOHN PEAK & Co., Ltd., Wigan, Lancs. 
EE 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS | 


Glass out to any size. Write for prices. Mention Pa 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
soundness and quality before dispatch. 


J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.C, 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, — 


Finest Ground LIMESTONE 


Specially Ground for Gardens. 
lewt., 6/6 2cwt., 11/- 3cwt., 15/6 


DELIVERED CARRIAGE PAID— 
BAGS -FREE—CASH WITH ORDER 


RYDING & CO., Trafiord Park | 


MANCHESTER 


= 


RED POTTERY LABELS, 23 x 13 in. with rustless wire: 

12 in., 2/- doz. ; 7 in., 1/7 doz. ; 3,18 x 1in., 6 in. wires, 1/4 doz. 
WATERPROOF INK, 9d. and Tid. bott. CROW QUILLS, 2d., 
postage extra. | 


E. TORKINGTON D.2, MAIDENHEAD 


VLA 


AT Po PU LAR PRICES 


The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed by 
our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives bett 
results, and ready for immediate use. Highly recommend 
by all Horticultural Societies as specially adapted for mi 
with the soil in preparing for the Spring and Summer Cro: 
Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 Ib., 4/=3 1 cwt., 6/-; 2cwt., 11/=5 
4 cwt., 20/: 6 cwt., 27/6; 10 ‘owt., 45/~-;' 1 ton, 80, 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 6d, p 

ewt. for every 50 miles or part. 


A. W. MASKELL & CO., LTD. (Hort. Dept. ¢ 
Maskell’s Works, Dirleton Road, West Ham, E. 15 


= 
—— No. 11. 


Over Twenty 
Thousand in 
daily use 

Write at once for reduced price list 
to sole makers. Address Dept. H, 


JeWWoopl? Stourbrid | 


No. 2397—Vot. XLVII. 


FEBRUARY 14, 1925 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 
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Begonias, fringed and rium ~ coccineum), Heuchera brizoides .. 99 NELIS.... ... 109 
 erested tuberous- te Gruss 104 Honeysuckles, early- Peas, early, in. hot 
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HERE pot Vines are employed for the 
production of the earliest Grapes a 

f, number of young rods should be 
raised annually to maintain a stock of canes 
‘suitable for early forcing. In a similar way 
young Vines may be raised for spring plant- 
ing, and will become well established during 
the first season. 

The Vine readily lends itself to propagation 
in many ways, but the most Oh and 
that generally adopted under glass is rooting 
eyes or buds attached to about 1 inch of cane. 
The present is a most suitable time to insert 
the eyes, which should only be taken from 
well-ripened wood of the previous season’s 
growth. Prepare them by cutting through 

1@ cane 5 inch above and below a good strong 
bud, and taking off a slice of wood on the 
opposite. side to the bud about a quarter of 

thickness of the cane. 

Growers differ i in their methods of starting 
Vine eyes. Some place them singly in small 
pots or put a number into a seed-pan, using a 
npost of turfy loam and ‘eaf-soil, with the 
dition of a little charcoal and sand. Others 
y them jin pieces of turf about 6 inches 

and 3. inches 
mck? The former 
appa may well be 

opted for those which 
ae be grown in pots, 
while the latter has an 
advantage where spring 
lanting is the inten- 
ion, for the roots do 
10t become coiled and 
amped as when 
3©Own in pots. In 
ither case a little silver 
and should be placed 
fer and around the 
i when inserting it, 
the bud should be 
eft just clear of the sur- 
soil. Provided the 
is moist a very 


g watering —_ will 
mice to settle it. Very 
le additional mois- 


are will be required for 
ome time, and care 
: ae be taken to 
vol F _excessive mois- 
are in the soil when 
rowth commences, or 
Points of the shoots 
lay become blind. 
‘A Melon-house may” 
ell be used for start- 
the eves. Plunge 
ee or turves ina 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden’”’ 


Rhodotypos kerri- Sisyrinchium grandi- 
OBES snes 98 florum... .. ice 99 
Roses for northern Smilax from seed Ok 
gardens, some good 106 SPRUCE, HIMA- 
Roses, mildew on ... 106 LAYAN (PICEA 
Royal Horticultural MORINDA) ©.... |... 105 
Soctety’s Show... 111 Thermopsts, the... ... 107 
SALVIA  SCLAREA Tupelo (Nyssa syl- 
IN THE FLOWER vatica),the  .. 98 
BORDER ... 97 VIBURNUM TOMEN- 
SAXIFRAGA APICU- TOSUM VAR. PLI- 
LAP ARs sn 99 CAUSA eee 5 104 
Seakale and “Chicory Vine, propagating 
from seed ... 99 the. oe 5st 
Shrubs, » sbring-flower- Vines, cleaning the .-- 108 
LOD victesd cos . 105 Witloof . ale eae. 108) 


bottom heat of 75 degs. to 80 degs. with a 
house tem paratire of 60 degs. to 65 degs. at 
night and 70 degs. to 75 degs. during the day. 
When root-action has nicely started: and one 
or two leaves have been formed, those which 
have been placed in pans should be trans- 
ferred singly to 3-inch pots. Where possible 

it is good practice ito plunge them in a gentle 

bottom iheat for a few weeks after potting to 
encourage root-action. Endeavour to afford 
the young plants all possible light to en- 
courage sturdy growth. As growth becomes 
advanced it will be necessary to remove them 
to a structure where they may be afforded 
freer ventilation. Subsequent treatment 
during the growing season will then be chiefly 
confined to. repotting, staking, and the stop- 
ping of lateral growth. Pinch out the points 


of all lateral growth at the first leaf and all 
subsequent srowth at the first joint. Avoid 
the use of manure in the compost. When 


the pots have become well filled with roots a 
surface dressing of phosphatic manure may 
well be applied with advantage. Use the 
svringe freely during bright weather, especi- 
ally on the under sides of the leaves. Avoid 


Clary (Salvia Sclarea) in the flower border 


Propagating the Vine 


anything approaching a humid atmosphere, 
but damp walls and paths sufficiently to en- 
courage healthy growth free from red-spider. 
Increase the ventilation as the summer ad- 
vances, and when the canes have become 
well ripened and the leaves fall, reduce the 
water supply, but give sufficient to keep the 
buds plump. ASB. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Salvia Sclarea in the flower border 


HE long flower border, 12 feet wide and 
backed by a high wall, has flowers of 
tender colouring at the two ends, with a 
show of strong colour in the middle portions. 
It faces nearly south; the western end has 


flowers of blue, w hite, and pale yellow; the 
eastern, the end shown in the illustration, 
has a colouring of purple, white, and pink. 


The wall here has a little tree of Loquat, and 
the whole end is stopped and backed by a 
thick growth of Yew that refurns forward 
from the end of the wall. At the back of the 
border there are Yuccas and a white Everlast- 


ing Pea, Dahlias (pink 
aud white), and a rather 
large patch of 
Echinops,- The front 
has grey* foliage and 
purple flowers, a little 
grey bush of Senecio 
Grevii; Santolina, 
Funkia Sieboldii, and 
dwarf Ageratum. To- 


wards the front there 
are a long drift of 
white ‘Daisies, a good 
form of Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum, and a 
bushy plant of Gypso- 
phila. All in between 
and not showing very 
distinctly in the picture 
is Salvia Sclarea, the 
true old garden Clary, 
extremely ‘harmonious 
with all the near 
flowers. Its masses of 
bloom are composed of 
mauve bracts and bluish 
flowers, showing as a 
cloud of tender, diffused 
colouring. le is. = & 
biennial only, and as 
the best of its bloom is 
over bv the middle of 
July it is then taken up 
and its space filled with 
flowering Hydrangeas 
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with their pots sunk in the border. Other 
Salvias are sold by seedsmen under the name 
of Clary, but if the plant described is re- 
quired it should be made clear no other than 


Salvia Sclarea is required. LF ead B 

Rainfall at Castleford, Chepstow, 1924 
Month. Rainfall. 
January : 4°75 
February ... 0°43 
March 1°94 
April... 3'61 
May ... 5°40 
June .<:. 3°80 
July ee. Apeeks 
August 5 54 
September 547, 
October 618 
November Biog 
December... 5°84 
Inches ... 50°91 


Number of days with 01 or more, 197. 


For comparison, the rainfall for the ten pre- 


vious years will be interesting :— 
Number of days 


Year, Rainfall. with o 1 or 
more. 
TONS 39°70 191 
1915 34°05 167 
1916 39°37 191 
1947 C22 168 
1918 39°83 -4 94 
1919 36°82 174 
1920 41 60 188 
1924 23°50 148 
1922 Sad 184 
1923 36°28 204 


The year “4924 was ce tease by the 
absence of sunshine and drying winds, while 
frosts were very few and not severe. 

T. W. BRISCOE. 


The Tupelo (Nyssa sylvatica) 


This ‘handsome American tree is very diffi- 
cult to obtain at the present time, judging 
from the answers to repeated inquiries for it 
at the various nurseries. It fis unfortunate 
that such ia glorious ‘tree, when draped in its 
brilliant red and golden autumn foliage, 
should receive so little attention from. the 
propagator. I saw one at Kew last year in 
full beauty, with the sunshine playing upon 
its handsome leaves, and thought at the time 
what an ornamental tree it was. Ihave also 
seen the famous specimen alt Strathfieldsave, 
Berks, reputed to be the finest in the king- 
dom. Anyone seeing it in autumn would not 
easilv forget its beauty. It is growing in the 
vicinity of the river there, similar to the con- 
ditions in which iit grows wild. 

E. MARKHAM. 


The Maiden-Hair tree (Ginkgo biloba) 


The only species of its genus is this distinct 
and. handsome tree, and one of the most 
beautiful specimens of it known to me is the 
one growing near the flowering-house at 
Kew. It is a lovely and graceful tree which, 
in its freshness and tender-looking greenery 
during the summer, is unsurpassed. Many 
have failed to grow this tree through placing 
it in uncongenial surroundings and in poor 
soil. Seedling trees are the best, and these 
should be planted in loamy soil and where 
they are not exposed to. gales. The 
branches, densely clothed with long-stalked, 
jagged leaves, which resemble those of the 
Maidenhair Fern, are more or less pendulous, 
and Jend a pleasing and graceful aspect to 
the tree. Although such a lovely tree at all 
seasons, there is a period in autumn when 
the leaves assume a bright vellow hue. It is 
then most attractive. One of the first trees 
to be introduced into this country is, I under- 
stand, the fine specimen growing in the gar- 
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dens of Esher Place, Surrey, which I saw a 
few years ago and which has a tablet attached 
to its trunk containing its history, which I 
have mislaid, although I copied it off at the 
time. Needless to say, this particular tree 
was then highly prized. Its fruits are Plum- 
like, yellowish-girreen, and 1 inch to rg inches 
long, and are said to be eaten in China and 
Japan, but in this country I have never 
known them to mature. E. MARKHAM. 


Rhodotypos kerrioides 

This is a very handsome flowering shrub, 
and one which is easily propagated, and com- 
paratively cheap. It mav be ‘defined as a 
counterpart’ of ‘the w ell-known  Kerria 
japonica, except as regards the flowers, which 
are pure white and 2 inches, or nearly so, in 
diameter. The Rhodotypos forms. a bush 
about 4 feet or 5 feet in height, and flowers 
profusely in summer; it is perfectly hardy, 
and not very particular as to soil or BOURGES, 
though it likes a fairly good loamy soil that 
does not bake too much “during the summer. 


It is a native of Japan, where it is much 
cultivated for the sake of its charming 
blossoms. 


The Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus) 


When allowed to grow in its own way 
this flowers more freely than when pruned, 
and is more effective when large than small, 
but that is no sufficient reason why it cannot 
be had in small gardens more generally than 
it now is, for it is as ‘amenable to pruning, in 
order to keep its growth within certain limits, 
as any other shrub. As soon as the flowering 
season is over, the long growths shouid be 
headed back, and where the branches are too 
thick thev should be ithinned out to make 
room for voung growth, for it is on the growth 
made during the current year that it flowers 
the next season. 


Prunus Pissardi 

During the early part of last season I was 
disappointed with this purple-leaved Plum, its 
foliage being at that time of a rusty green 
tint, ‘by no means pleasing, and certainly not 
to be compared in depth of colour with that 
of the purple Hazel, Birch, Beech, or the red- 
leaved Peach, but as the season advanced a 
great change took place, and as now seen 
this newcomer fully bears out all that thas 
been said in its favour. It shouid be planted 
where it is exposed to the full ravs of the sun, 
as even if slightly shaded it is bv no means so 
deep in colour as it should be. I have a 
couple of dozen of it planted so as to form a 
clump, and thev are always admired by every- 
one, the light brownish-crimson colour of the 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Laxtonian Pea 


In an interesting and instructive paragraph 
on page 92, ‘‘ Midlander ’’ mentions several 
dwarf, fast-podding Peas of recognised merit, 
including Laxtonian. It is relative to. this 
varietv that I seek information from fellow- 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Having 
come to regard it as one of the most reliable 
earlies, and as especially useful for raising 
in boxes with a view to transplanting, it was 
included in the order for a Bedfordshire gar- 
den in which I was located for several years. 
The soil was an excellent (provided that it 
was managed reasonablv) holding loam vary- 
ing in depth from 12 inches to 18 inches over 
Oxford clay of unknown depth. Herein 
Laxtonian positively refused to thrive. The 
plants grew well, but set badly, and later the 
pods failed to fill. The same trouble was re- 
peated three vears in succession, both with 


_degs. 
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youngest shoots and leaves being very oleaal 
ing when contrasted with the darker tint of 


the more matured foliage. A. 
Fringed and crested. tuberous - - rooted 
Begonias ¢ 


Seeing that the time for raising stocks of 
the various sections of the Tuberous-rooted 
Begonia from seeds is once more with us, f 
ould like to draw attention to the somewhat 
neglected classes named above. They are as 
easily raised as are the ordinary single 
flowered kinds, and they embrace a wide 
range of brill iant colours, while the crests 
and fringes appeal to many people. A good 
strain of seed should be procured, and the 
resulting flowers will well repay any ‘little 
trouble and expense. - Sow and treat in the 
same way as is usual with the better-known 
single and double sorts. » By starting now a 
fine display can be expected in late summer 
and autumn. ‘C. Brair. 

Preston Gardens, Linlithgow. pe 
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Azara microphylla : 
Although the flowers are extremely small, 
consisting only of minute tufts of stamens 
tucked away like specks of vellow at the 
leaf-axiis, and almost hidden from view by 
the foliage, the perfume they emit on a mild, 
humid day is remarkable. Apart from this 
pleasant feature, A. microphylla is an attrac 
tive shrub. The evergreen branches, densely 
furnished with small, glossvy-green leaves, are 
disposed in orderly planes like the fronds of a 
Fern, and the little flowers are followed in 
autumn by orange-red berries. Though not 
hardy everywhere, this species is the most 
robust of its genus, and it has withstood 20 
of frost unprotected here without. in- 
jurv. In most districts it should be given. the 
shelter of a wall or fence. It enjoys a free, 
gritty soil—not too rich—and will do well i 
half-shady situations. - Under the ne 
favourable conditions, as in the south- west, 
A. microphylla grows into a small tree 20 
feet or more in height, but specimens of half 
that height are not common in other locali- 
ties. Z N.. WAteEs. © 


Erica Maweana 

This is one of the most attractive of t 
late-flowering dwarf Heaths. It was found 
by Mr. George Maw, whose name it bea 
in Portugal in 1872, and is really a fine, 
vigorous form of our native Dorset Heat h (E. 
ciliaris), but more bushy and stouter te its 
growth. Its lovely flowers, too, are larger 
and much deeper in colour, although the 
leaves are less grey than in the well-know wn 
species. 4 


indoor and outdoor raised plants, so La 
tonian had to go, much to my regret. Side 
by side under identical treatment and cont 
tions Little Marvel and Peter Pan were : 
that could be desired. It seems clear 
‘“ Midlander ’’ has not suffered in this ma 
ner, but he may be able to suggest a reas 
for it, and other growers will, perhaps, 
cord their experiences, East ANGLIA ! 


Smilax from seed ; 
No one will gainsay the fact that Smila 

a valuable fine-foliaged plant at all time 
the year, useful where decorative scheme 
any kind are necessary. It is usually gr 
as a perennial, when its cultivation preser 
no difficulties, but it may just as easily 
grown ‘as an annual. In this case it inva 
ably throws out one long streamer from 6 fe 
to 9 feet in length without branching ~ 
throwing out laterals as the old roots 


* 
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- Sowings may be made at any time up to 
the middle of April; the sooner the better, of 
course, when ‘long trailers are desired. The 
hard seeds are soaked for a day in a bow! of 
tepid water, then they are sown thinly in 
ordinary loamy compost and covered to a 
“quarter of an inch with sifted soil. The pans 
are covered with glass. When the seedlings 
‘are 2 inches high they are potted up, three 
together, in a small pot, and kept on a warm 
shelf. In due course they are potted on, a 
little cow or horse manure being added to the 
compost, and after this they can be trans- 
ferred to 7-inch or 8-inch pots, their last 
shift. The. final compost- should © consist 
mainly of loamy soil, sand, and manure. The 
‘pot, after potting, must beplaced in a spot 
where the long streamers can be trained 
along Jengths of raffia and, without any 
further care bevond daily supplies of water, 
the plants will grow at a rapid rate. 
< LANARKSHIRE. 

: A fine Campanula 

_ There are many fine perennial Campanulas, 
but those who do not possess Campanula 
macrantha will find in it a species worthy of 
their admiration. It is tall-growing, almost 
4 feet in height, and the stems bear in great 
profusion the usual large and pretty bells of 
a deep and distinct violet-biue. It grows 
quite well in any ordinary garden soil, and it 
is perfectly hardy. It does not dislike a little 
shade, and lasts a long time in bloom. New 
plants can be bought in at this time or old 
plants can be cut up. Failing either of these 
methods, seeds may be sown, and the seed- 


* 


lings will be strong and sturdy plants in a. 


year’s time. CLYDESDALE. 
 Sisyrinchium grandiflorum 

‘On page 70, in the issue dated January 
gist, Mr. Arnott has an interesting note on 
this lovely dwarf plant. In this garden it 
thrives exceedingly. The soil is a rather stiff 
clayey loam, and this seems to be very agree- 
able to the Satin flower, as it grows and 
flowers freely. I have the white form also, 
but as Mr. Arnott says, it is much less effec- 
tive, and although it grows well enough, as 


a rule, it flowers but sparsely. .C. Bram. 
- Preston House, Linlithgow. 
_. Heuchera brizoides 


Although the flowers of this fine hardy 
Want are not quite so showy as those of the 
vetter-known H. sanguinea, it has so many 
ther points in its favour that it must be 
‘assed as one of the most desirable of hardy 
erennials, of moderate height. Its foliage 
lone would entitle it to a place in even 
hoice collections, for it is of a purplish- 
ronze hue, with a metallic lustre that is very 
leasing. The flower-spikes rise to a height 
f 2 feet to 23 feet and are produced in great 
rofusion, which is more than can be said for 
1. sanguinea. In colour the subject under 
iscussion is of a soft coral-pink shade, and 
continues in beauty for many weeks. The 
yems ‘being thin and wiry, few plants are 
ght, graceful spikes for room or table 
2coration. Mixed with a few sprays of 
vender or creamy-pink Sweet Peas a very 
laste effect is obtained. This Heuchera 
‘ives admirably in moderately rich, rather 
‘avy loam, and is very effective when 
jassed in a bed by itself, but is also excellent 
a solitary plant near the front of the choice 
baceous border. Early March is a suit- 
ylé time for planting where it has to flower. 
may be increased by division, every piece 
ving a few roots attached being suitable for 
janting. A much better plan, however, is to 
sert cuttings in a cold frame in early Sep- 
{nber, and, after hardening off in March, 
inting in ‘their permanent quarters. These 


otter adapted for furnishing abundance of | 
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will bloom the first season, but are much 
better the second and subsequent years up 
till about the fifth, when it is desirable to 
grub them up and replace with young plants. 
C. Bra. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 


The Potter hybrid Heatks 
I have all these. They are all worth grow- 
ing. They give a long flowering season, and 
the various forms and colours make them 
well worth their place in the garden. 
ERICA. 


Saxifraga apiculata 
Ors of our most delightful early Saxi- 


frages is that called S. apiculata, said to 

be one of those hybrids which are so 
common among Saxifrages. It is a gem 
coming in in February in a season such as 
this and fascinating us with its tufts of 
narrow leaves of a shining pale green and 
its charming primrose-vellow flowers, big for 
the size of the plant, and raised a little above 
the plant on their pinkish stems. It does 
well in the moraine or rock garden, and re- 
pays for the small amount of space and care 
it requires. Some consider it the best of the 
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lecturing regularly on vegetab‘e and fruit cul- 
ture to cottage gardeners and allotment 
holders in Kent, and the late Mr. Wm. Fyfe, 
gardener to the then Lord Wantage, V.C., 
‘LLockinge Park, Wantage, gave me a bulb of 
Ne Plus Ultra Onion weighing 3 Ibs. '6 ozs. 
to show at my meetings. It was carried 
might after night in a bag of varied para- 
phernalia until the middle of the following 
April, when it was shabby through constant 


handling, but quite sound... Its keeping 
powers in normal circumstances could not 


have been much poorer than those of either 
James’s Long-keeping or Giant Zittau. 
H. J. W. 


Pear Glow Morceau 

The illustration in vour issue of December 
27th should induce those planting fruit-trees 
to plant Pear Glou Morceau, although a very 
old kind with many synonyms. It js un- 
doubtedly the best winter Pear, all points con- 
sidered. I say this from 60 years’ experience 
in various soils and districts. The season 
varies from end of November till early in 
February. In a North Hants garden I had a 
tree on an east wall from which I often 
gathered from four to five bushels, and 
during ro years I often had fruit of the first 


Saxifraga apiculata 


early class, and this is a high claim when 
we have so many lovely things among these 
delightful flowers. 


Long-keeping Onions 
No one will feel inclined to question the 
accuracy of ‘‘ long-keeping’’ as applied to 


James’s Long-keeping Onion, to which 
‘Townsman ” metes out warm praise on 
page 92. If we admit its small size we must 


admit also that its yield is enormously heavy 
yinder good conditions; indeed, in this direc- 
tion it can hold its own with most others 
to-day. A variety which I have invariably 
found to be an extraordinarily long keeper is 
Giant Zittau, and it, too, is an immense 
cropper. ‘Here, again, there is a lack of the 
size that modern exhibitions demand, but 
when we submit our bulbs to the acid test— 
the cook—we find that the vote is overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of those which must be 
weighed in ounces against those which must 
be weighed in pounds. Nevertheless, it is a 
moot question whether the Gullivers are 
much inferior to the Lilliputs in keeping 
capabilities. It is more a question of skill in 
ripening the bulbs in autumn than of mere 
size, | fancy, though I have never set out to 
prove it. In support of this theory a Novem- 
ber many years ago may be recalled. I was 


the year. 


size and quality till the last-named period. 
When living at Didlington Hall, Norfolk, I 
have seen fruit of the first size and quality 
from a bush tree. These kept till end of 
January. When I came here (Bucks) three 
vears ago I planted a young maiden bush 
tree. This I placed on the south wall of the 
house. Now, at the end of the third year, I 
am rewarded with 18 fruits—a dozen first size. 
Now (mid-January) they are ripe. The soil 
is a close, stony loam. JOHN CROOK. 
Jordans. 


Seakale and chicory from seed 


Among the easiest of plants to grow are 
Seakale and Chicory, both of which can be 
forced during winter without much trouble. 
They are raised from seed sown in spring, 
and are ready for forcing by the winter. The 
plot selected for them need not be lavishly 
manured, but it should be well dug and en- 
riched with something if not in good heart. 
Seed is then sown during March, thinly, in 
drills a foot apart. In May or June the 
plants are thinned out, until by July a final 
thinning leaves them a foot apart in the rows, 
Seakale, indeed, may be given even more 
space. Hoeing, to aerate the soil and keep 
down weeds, is all the work required during 
LANARKSHIRE. 
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Control of the Narcissus Eelworm 
This is the final instalment of the paper read by Mr. J. K. Ramsbottom i 


before the Chamber of Horticulture. 


Those whose bulbs are attacked by 


this pest should try the hot water treatment 
(Concluded from page 93.) 


N the Hearson apparatus sufficient space 

has been allowed between the outer and 

the inner tank to allow for a reasonable 
amount of wastage, and, given care, even 
after three or four soakings there should still 
be a sufficient volume of water to cover com- 
pletely the inner receptacle. On the change 
of soakings the temperature naturally falls, 
but it should not fall below 5 degs. or 6 degs., 
and with an additional gas ring, working 
independently from the controlled supply, or 
an extra lamp, if oil is being used as fuel, the 
temperature may be gradually regained with- 
in 20 minutes to a half-hour, when the aug- 
mented supply of heat should be dispensed 
with. The period of three hours should be 
recorded from the moment the ‘bulbs are 
placed in the bath, as, in deciding upon this 
three hours’ treatment, allowance was made 
for this fall in temperature. It has been my 


usually a state of mental confusion. With 
the Barford and Perkins plant the tempera- 
ture also should not be unduly speeded up, 
and the inlet of extra steam should be gradu- 
ally increased. 
Another point often overlooked is the cor- 
rect reading of the thermometer. It should 
always be read level with the eve, and whilst 
at this point it would be advisable ‘to remind 


‘users to see that they always have a spare 


thermometer in reserve for fear of an acci- 
dental breakage to the one in use. I have 
often seen makeshift ‘thermometers em- 
ployed, some of which, if accurate, it was im- 
possible to read within two degrees; and on 
one occasion I well recall seeing a worn-out 
diary thermometer, Jong since past its period 
of utility, ‘being employed, which, when 
tested, showed a minus 8 degs. F. inaccuracy. 
There is just one other item often lost sight 


Stone steps with dry walling 
(See opposite page) 


experience with the Hearson bulb bath, and 
I know there are others who will bear me iout 
in this statement, given a reasonably good 
supply of gas—or in the case of oil, weill- 
filled and carefully-trimmed lamps—that, 
once the regulator is correctly set, it should 
require very little attention. But what fre- 
quently ‘happens is that, when the plant is 
loaded up, the temperature falls a degree or 
two; again examined a minute or~so later, 
the mercury column is seen to be stil falling, 
and after about five minutes it becomes more 
or less stationary at 5 degs. or 6 degs. below 
the desired point. It is not until after the 
whole mass of bulbs becomes uniformly 
heated through, and is of ithe same tempera- 
ture as the watter—a process which takes 10 
to 15 minutes—that the temperature begins to 
rise again. Some users display a little im- 
patience at this stage, and amongst the com- 
monest piractices is ‘that of adding very hot 
walter ‘to ‘serve the dual purpose of raising the 
heat and regaining ‘the volume of water lost 
by faulty unloading, with the result that the 
thermostatic control is upset. Others add to. 
their burdens by meddling with the adjust- 
ment of the regulator, and the outcome is 


of, namely, that thermometers should be 
tested at the commencement of the season. 
The National Physical Laboratory and other 
institutions undertake these tests, and. will 
give a correct reading with 1-roth of a degree 
accuracy at a very moderate charge. I do 
not wish to elaborate any further on these 
faulty measures; it is sufficient to say that 
many of them should never arise, but where 
they do exist it is usually from such sources 
that unsatisfactory reports on ithe treatment 
emanate. 

It has often been asked whether all bulbs, 
regardless of ‘their size, should receive the 
three hours’ treatment, or if-smaller ‘bulbs 
would benefit equally well-if the period were 
reduced ‘half-an-hour to an hour; or if the 
largest-sized bulbs should not be treated a 
little longer, say four hours. It would be a 
very difficult matter to decide these points, 
for we have to remember that sizes in bulbs 
differ considerably, according ‘to the districts 
in which they are grown, and such informa- 


tion, even if it were obtained, would tend to ~ 


confuse the grower rather tHan help thim. 
With the smallest-sized bulbs I do not think 
the saving would be more than thalf-an-hour ; 


-generally recommended for soil sterilisatior 


‘lay some claim to our regard. H. (Do 
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the bulk of the stocks would require a thr 
hours’ treatment, and in tthe case of lar. 
mother bulbs, such as Emperor and Kin 
Alfred, a four hours’ treatment could be 
given, provided the grower is prepared — 
risk damage to the flowers. ; 


Treatment of infected soil 

A question often asked is one concernec 
with the treatment of infected soil. In 191 
experiments were carried out on a badly-in 
fected field to test a number of chemica’ 


and in no case was the eelworm destroyed 
The experiments were discontinued after one 
vear. Within recent vears, however, m1 
attention has been, and is being, paid 
sterilisation by means of chemicals, and it 

not beyond the realms of possibility that som 
substance will be found which is economi 
in use and effectual in destroying the pest. 
Steam sterilisation in the field is also : 
ceiving consideration, not solely with the o 
ject of killing eelworms, but with a view 
increasing the general fertility and destruction 
of noxious pests and weeds in the soil. Ato 
‘time it was thought that ground once infect 
with eelworm would remain so for a lo 
period of years. Results of experiments 
however, thave proved that such land may b 
safely used again for ithe Narcissus aft 
three clear years, provided that in the inte 
vening period neither Narcissi nor Onion 
(which may also become directly infectec 
from the Narcissus) occupy the land. 

ground concerned in these experiments v 
highly infected. So severe, in fact, was t 
disease that in Apnil, 1917, the crop, or wh 
was left of it, was not worth the rent of t 
land it occupied, and the bulbs were not lift 
but ploughed in. Potatoes were planted im 
mediately. In the autumn of 1920 plots we 
set down stretching here and there about th 
field, and known healthy, sterilised bu 
were planted. The bulbs were ‘eft und 
turbed for three years, and each year ‘he 
foliage was examined for ‘the presence — 
absence of eelworm. In no single case ‘was 
a diseased ‘leaf found, so we may conclt 
that where a general rotation of crops is pra C- 
tised, ground infection néed not unduly cor 
cern the grower. There are, however, 
stances where the bulb grower does not pra 
tise a general rotation, owing to restrict 
acreage, and in such cases effectual means 
for treating infected ground would be ~ 
received. The cost of starving out the e 
worm is largely a ‘time cost rather than a 
monetary cost, whereas chemical control in. 
volves essentially the latter. I close, t 
with a plea to those who are using the 
water treatment to see that the best us 
made of it, and to make certain that the bu 
receive the correct treatment before, durit 
and after sterilisation. Sos ee 


Hacquetia (Dondia) Epipactis 
‘For associating with other lowly plants 
the woodland, or for the margins of borde 
and rock garden, the subject of sthis note 


Epipactis is quaint rather than bea 
putting up from a rosette of glossy leaves 
3-inch stem which bears a crowded umbel 
tiny golden flowers set in an involucre™ 
fresh, spring-like green. These blooms @p 
pear soon after mid-February, unless held 
back ‘by stress of weather, and thus 
serve ito take up the tale where the W 
Aconites left off. All that this cheerful 1 
plant asks is a cool vegetable soil, or a pe 
mixture, in half-shade, and the compan 
ship of Anemones and other early thing 
dwarf growth. H. Epipactis increases slo 
It is a native of the Carnic Alps, and altho 
introduced a century ago it is still far : 
common, Nortu WALE 
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A Garden in the Making 


a= 


HE hot, sandy soil of the ridge of hilly 
land which forms the northernmost limit 
of that region in the extreme western 
part of Surrey is by no means the’ most 


favourable for general. gardening. For 
though it favours all the Heaths and Cistuses, 
and Ericaceous plants in general, yet even 
‘some of these have to be very carefully tended 
in their younger days. Azaleas have been 
‘burnt by direct fierce sunlight, so that their 
foliage breaks up crisp in the hand, and 
Rhododendrons, unless ¢arefully shaded and 
Watered, have died outright. But these 
Seneral conditions of the district are, happily, 
modified in the garden which is the subject 
‘of these notes, for in the lower part of the 
ground there is a region of cool peat, and also 
a precious belt of stiffish loam, good for 
Roses; and, in general, a greater depth of 
soil than is usual. In addition to these ad- 
vantages it possesses that greatest one of alll, 
in an owner who is not only a keen gardener, 
ut whose fervour is directed by a quite un- 
usual gift of the best of taste and judgment in 
the disposition and planting of the various 
portions of the garden and of the best ways of 
linking them together into a harmonious 
whole. 
In front of the house is a wide turfed 
terrace with a flower border at the outer edge. 
At the two ends, and flanking the steps that 
lead down to the main garden spaces, are 
square stone-built boxes for Yuccas. These 
not only look well on the terrace, their fine 
forms—also showing up well in winter, but 
When they come to blooming strength the 
will, be seen from below 


massive flowers 

against blue skv or a dusky background of 
dark foliage. The place js ail open and 
sunny, with an extensive view to the south- 
West, towards the distant heights of Hind- 
aead and Blackdown. 

_The middie steps lead straight down the 
aill to the Rose garden, as yet only one year 
dlanted, but already showing present success 
amd much future promise. The beds have a 
oroad banding of Stachys lanata, a treatment 
hat can be recommended in any Rose gar- 
Ten. A tank in the middle has Water Lilies, 
ind reflects the darkness of the trees beyond, 
t- fine, naturally-grown group of Oak and 
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‘Holly. For the sake of good structure the 
piers and walling next to the steps are built 
solid, ‘but the continuatidn of the wall to left 
and right is built dry, that is, with earth, not 


Lily pond and Rose garden with an edging of Stachys lanata 


mortar joints, into which plants can root. 
Much of the hilly ground thas groups of Holly 
and Oak, such as the one that forms the 
background to the Rock garden; they help 
much in framing the different divisions of the 
garden and in giving that sense of mystery 
that is so valuable in all pleasure-grounds. 
The dry walling extends to other parts of 
the garden where paths, running more or less 
with the contours of the hill, have retaining 
walls supporting the ground above. In the 
dry wall, shown in the picture, masses of 
Lavender, Rosemary, the dwarf Olearias, 
and the good grey shrub Senecio Greyii are 
on the upper level. Nepeta, planted also 
partly above and partly in the wall joints, 
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sweeps down in a torrent of scented purple 
loveliness. Rock Pinks, Helianthemums, 
Stonecrops, and other good rock plants revel 
in the cool root-hold and the sunny exposure. 
This wall-planting is one of the pleasantest 
ways of gardening, for the’ plants, coming 
close to the eye, are more intimately enjoy- 
able, and their ways and forms can be more 
conveniently observed than when they are 
growing on the ground-level. 

Choice kinds of Rhododendrons in rather 
large groups, carefully disposed for colour, 
are in the cool plot of the lower ground; 
they are partly shaded to the south and west 
by well-grown Oaks. A planting of Azaleas 
is not far off. These are more in the open, 
though still cool af the root, and as their 
foliage turns to warmer colour in the autumn 
it will be accompanied by Vacciniums and 
other bushes of bright colouring. Paths from 
these gardens lead naturally to woodland, 
where Birch and Bracken predominate, 


Other developments are in contemplation— 
a garden of grey foliage with pink and purple 
flowers leading to a fruit-house, and a 
sequence of levels on the west side of the 
house with-ever-ascending flights of steps on 
one axial line, and bold plantings of Yucca, 
Crinum, Acanthus, and- such like plants of 
important aspect, ending at the highest level 
with a kind of apex that will be specially 
devoted to warm autumn’ foliage and that 
will have side settings of wild Heaths and a 
background of an old wood of Scotch Pine. 


Some of the stonework and the many 
flights of steps look too ‘light in colour at 
first, but they will soon weather to a quiet, 
pleasant tone. The stone is a hard sandstone, 
locally known as Bargate stone. In this good 
garden the best of influences are attending its 
making, for the builder, a near neighbour, 
has great pride and pleasure in his work, and 
the gardener follows the planting plans with 
increasing enthusiasm and with a svmpathetic 


comprehension of their intention. 


Gaura Lindheimeri 


Despite the dull, sunless summer of 1924, 
Gaura Lindheimeri was one of our most suc- 
cessful plants, and from June onward until 
frost came spikes of its white, slightly rose- 
tinted, blooms were freely produced. When a 
plant behaves in this manner from June until 
the second week in November its value is 
apparent, and those who have a herbaceous 


we ta 
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A dry wall with plants in the joints between the stones 
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border ought to plant G. Lindheimeri, not in 
single, isolated pieces, but in good-sized 
colonies. The plant needs but little support, 
a few stakes round the outside of a large 
clump being sufficient. : Kirk. 


Sweer Peas: plants and seeds 


For years now I have followed the practice 
of growing Sweet Peas from seed sown in 


October and wintered in a cold house and | 


frame, as well as sowing seed out of doors 


CELE. 


Southern Gardens 
The orchard house 


In this house the buds will be on the move, 
and untess fruit is wanted at any particular 
date it is better to allow the trees to come 
on gradually, a remark. that especially 
applies to Plums and Cherries, because any 
attempt to hurry them will only result in 
failure. If the weather proves cold a little 
warmth from the hot-water pipes will be 
necessary. Keep the trees free of aphis and 
afford ventilation when the weather is favour- 
able. Trees in pots should be examined fre- 
quently for watering, and they ought never 
to become dry, although the ‘other extreme 
must be avoided. 


Strawberries | - 

At this period of the year there is no neces- 
sity for bottom heat to start the plants into 
growth. Give the plants a position near the 
roof glass, where the temperature does not 
exceed 45 deg. to 50 degs., but when growth 
is advancing jt can be raised to about 60 degs. 
When the plants are in flower keep the night 
temperature at about 50 degs. to 55 degs., 


and admit sufficient air to keep the atmo- 


sphere dry. Thin the fruits and feed the roots 
with liquid manure or some approved fer- 
tilizer. 

Dahlias 


A portion of the tubers may be set.in boxes 
with a little soil placed among the roots, and 
then arranged in a warm greenhouse where 
signs of activity will be soon apparent. 
Directly the young shoots are large enough 
they can be used as cuttings, which w: itt 
readily form roots in a propagating frame. 
The division of the tubers may be resorted to 
if it is desired to increase the stock. An in- 
teresting item is raising Dahlias from seéds. 
Sown now in a warm house or pit, and the 
seedlings potted off when ready, blooms wil 
appear in autumn. 

Begonias 

Whether used for the greenhouse or the 
flower garden, it is advisable to sow seeds 
annually to replace the tubers lost during the 
resting period. The seeds are very minute, 
and for this reason they will scarcely need 
any covering of soil. Place the seed-pan in 
a femperature of 65 degs., and cover it with a 
piece of glass to prevent rapid evaporation. 
When water is needed stand the receptacle in 
tepid water so that the moisture gradually 
percolates through the soil. 


Herbaceous borders 


Where spring planting is practised the 
work may now be proceeded with directly the 
ground is sufficiently dry. Now is a good 
time to plant Delphi Hes, Pyrethrums, and 
Scabiosa caucasica. 


Chrysanthemums 

These can be raised from seeds, and if 
sown now and kept potted on will produce 
flowers this season. Early-flowering varieties’ 
may be planted out about May. 
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about the end of March or beginning of 
April. The former entails more trouble, of 
course, but results justify it. Young plants 
from the autumn sowing are pinched back 
when the third pair of leaves is formed, as 
this induces them to break from the bottom, 
so that by the time the weather admits of 
their being planted out of doors, usually in 
April, they are nice stocky plants, and make 
headway almost from ‘the start. [I com- 
menced cutting bloom early in June last year 
—and the weather was not the best—and in 


Sweet Peas 

Plants raised early in the year should be 
accommodated in a cold frame from which 
frost is excluded. Admit plenty of air when 
the weather is mild and keep the roots just 
moist. 


Leeks 


A sowing of Leeks can be made on a warm 
border, but the general or main crop should 
be sown. a*few weeks hence. 


Broad Beans 


A good, breadth of this aseful vegetable 
may ‘be planted, choosing such varieties as 
Improved Longpod, Green and Giant Wind- 
sor. They should be set in double rows 2 feet 
to 3 feet apart, or in single lines 15 inches 
asunder. A strong soil is best for Broad 
Beans. : 


Peas 


Early sorts such as Gradus, Pioneer, etc., 
should be sown directly the surface of the soil 
is dry enough. If on the wet side it is a good 
plan to cover the seeds with old potting soil, 
then the seedlings have little difficulty in 
pushing through. . Damp the seeds and 
sprinkle them with red lead as a protection 
against mice. The distance between the rows 
will depend on the height of the variety, thus 
a 3-foot Pea ought to be planted in flat drills 
3 feet to 33 feet apart. T. W. BRISCOE. 

Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 

Castleford, ere Glos. 


Northern Gardens 


Strawberries 


In many districts here, in the north, it is 
seldom possible to procure really well- rooted 
runners early enough in autumn to permit 
of new beds being made then, so it is neces- 
sary to resort to spring -planting, and the 
earlier, in reason, this can be carried out the 
more certain and satisfactory will be the re- 
sults. A fairly liberal dressing of well-rotted 
manure must be ailowed, and the ground 
should be double-dug some time in advance 
of planting, or else it must ‘be well trodden, 
the Strawberry disliking 1a loose root-run. 
Allow 23 feet, or even 3 feet, between. the 
rows, and 12 inches to 15 inches from plant to 
plant i inithe rows. Plant with a trowel, making 
each ihole large enough ‘to thold, comfor tably, 
the ball of earth and roots. Make quite firm, 
but take every care to ee ent the soil getting 
into ithe centres of the plants. 


Currants, Gooseberries, and Racpheries 


These may yet be planted, but it is ad- 
visable to get all such work finished as soon 
as possible, provided, of course, the soil is,in 
a moderately dry state. Young fruit-trees, 
also, may still be planted, but the sooner 
such work is finished now the better, for-it is 
important to have the roots well established 
in the new a before drought sets in, this 
being the only danger of spring-p lanting. 


WEEK’S WORK. 
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the aggregate my autumn-sown plants — 
yielded more flowers than the plants from — 
seed sown in the open air. I would not sug- 

gest that anyone should give up sowing out 


wi 


re, 
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of doors, but would recommend anyone — 
desirous of early and big crops of flowers — 
to procure a few plants raised from an 
autumn sowing, as with them one is not 
troubled very much with slugs, the foliage ~ 
being too tough for them, ~and there is cer- 
tainly a great gain in point of securing early F: 
flowers. MIDLANDER. g 

a 

é 
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Outdoor Peaches ; ; 


Any pruning necessary should t now be seen’ 
to, and also the fastening of the young - 
growths to the walls, either by tying where — 
the wall is wired, or by nailing. If such work 
be delayed much longer the buds will be 
swelling, and are then easily knocked off, | 
even by ‘well-trained hands. he sae q 


Morello Cherries 


Like the Peach, these : carry the bulk of the 
crop on the previous season’s growths, so as” 
many of these as room can 26. found for. 
should) be retained and neatly trained in. 
Do not, however, overcrowd ‘the trees or the 
fruits will be small and of poor quality. " 


Cabbages and Cauliflowers — 4 
To ensure a good and uninterrupted suc- 
cession of these another small sowing should — 
now be made in pans or boxes and set in fo 
greenhouse, or even a frame. Prick off into — 
a ‘bed of good soil in a ‘co as Hee when fit to 


Hee, - 


Brussels Sprouts bee , 
In many of our later districts it is hardly” 
safe to trust to plants raised in the open i 
March, these not infrequently giving a very 
poor yield. If a good variety like New-" 
townards Gem or Solidity be sown in boxes 
and tenses to a cold frame when large 
enough to handle, first-rate plants will ‘o 
available in due colitsé, and the yield from 
these will amply repay ‘the little trouble in-— 
volved. = 2 
Broad Beans ye} | 
Soe not a particularly popular vege 
table, still a dish of this wholesome subject is 
not to. be despised, and most gardeners stri 
to have them in good condition when wanted 
Small sowings should be made at intervals 
three weeks until near the end of April. 


not yet done, a first sowing should be got if 
at once on a sunny border. 


Peas . 
It is impossible to have too many Pea 
If not yet done, get in a sowing as sodon a 
possible on a sheltered, sunny ‘border and on 
rich soil, and then about every fortnight sow 
again right on till the end of May or early in 
June. : E 


Begonias (tuberous-rooted) 

To ensure a long season of bloom the 
tubers should now ‘be potted and set in 
genial-growing temperature. Use fresh light 
compost and pots that will just ‘hold the bulbs. 
Pot very lightly,,no more than covering the 
tubers with the soil. Keep moist, but not 
saturated, and shade. aac a 


Schizanthus 

This delightful annual well repays a li 
care at this time. Plants raised in autu 
and wintered in small pots should now ha 
a shift to the flowering size. Strong sing 
plants do well in 6-inch pots and weaker 
specimens in the 5-inch size. C. Biar& 

Preston House, Linlithgow. a 
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INDOOR PLANTS 


Primula malacoides Princess Mary 


PAIS is a comparatively new Chinese 
species, but one that has quickly become 
a favourite. The flowers, which are in- 
dividually rather small, are borne in whorls 
on slender stems. Each plant pushes up a 
number of stems varying, as a rule, from 
9 inches to 18 inches in height. Besides the 
typical-coloured lilac form there is a variety 
with pure white blossoms. 


___This Primula, so far as culture goes, is one 

of the most accommodating of the entire 
genus. From seed sown in March fine plants 
that will bloom in the early months of the 
following year may ‘be thad. Good plants 
can be grown in pots 4 inches in diameter. 
These will carry 20 to 30 spikes of pale 
lavender flowers. The variety Princess Mary, 
which we owe to Messrs. Jas. Carter and 
Co., of Raynes Park, is far more vigorous in 
growth, while the individual flowers are also 
larger. The leaves, too, are. stiffer and 
harder than in the type. The flowers are 
mosy-lilac in colour with a yellow eye. An 
Award of Merit was given the tvpe when 
shown before the Floral Committee of the 
Roval Horticultural Society on February 
14th, 1922, by Bees, Ltd. 


_—— Although not hardy, anyone possess- 
ing’ a cool greenhouse may grow this, which 
revels in a cool, moist atmosphere from which 
frost is just excluded. A plant of a good 
variety of this, which came up among a 
batch of seedlings and showed great promise, 
was stood on the border of a cool house, 
where it seeded profusely, the seedlings ap- 
pearing abundantly all around the pot. About 
50 of these were potted up and placed in a 
coo! frame until a month ago, when they 
Were brought into a.cool house, where they 
are now blooming freely, their tiers of large 
pink flowers appealing to all. E. M. 


‘ 


Mignonette in pots 


_ Mignonette for early spring flowering may 
now be sown. Where only a limited quan- 
tity is required, a shelf close to the glass ina 
house where just sufficient heat is given to 
keep out frost will be the best position, ora 
mild hotbed in a pit will bring the seed up 
quickly. In the neighbourhood of London 
Or any place where fogs. prevail, it- requires 
some care to keep the early-sown Mignonette 
from getting spindly and weak, and it is liable 
to damp off while in the seed-leaf. During 
bright weather a little warmth with plenty of 
air will be beneficial, but jn dull, foggy 
weather it should be kept as cool as possible. 
Although the early-sown Mignonette re- 
quires a little extra care, it will well repay 
the trouble, for it will come into flower at a 
‘ime when it is most appreciated, and last 
detter than that which comes into bloom after 
he weather is warmer. Any plants that get 
00 thin or straggling for flowering in pots 
vill be useful for planting out. 

In growing Mignonette in pots it is essen- 
ial that the pots should be filled firmly with 
t good loamy compost, with which may be 
nixed a good proportion of well-rotted 
Manure. Soot should be mixed with the 
Manure before adding it to the other com- 
lost; this will kill anv worms or other in- 
ects. Old lime rubbish jis also a valuable 
ddition, especially for the early sowings, as 
helps to keep the soil sweet. The seed 
hould be sown fairly thickly, and as.soon as 
ne plants are large enough they mav be 
ainned out, but not too much at first. From 
ix to nine plants in a 5-inch pot will be suffi- 
ent after the final thinning. Plenty of light 
nd air are essential, but cold east winds are 
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very damaging, and it will be better not to 
give air than to expose the plants to a direct 
east wind. As soon.as the plants are large 
enough to require it they should have more 
room, and when they are an inch or from 
that to 2 inehes high liquid manure may be 
used, commencing with it well diluted and 
gradually increasing the strength. Great 
care should be taken that it is used ina clear 
State. I find a great difficulty in making 
young men understand that all liquid 
manures should be allowed to settle down 
and never be used except in a clear state, 
Thick, muddy manure not only stains the 
foliage, but it forms a coating over the sur- 
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variety is Vilmorin’s grandiflora. I do not 
know the history of the yellow variety, 
Golden Queen. I may mention Machet as 
another distinct form; this has very thick 
spikes of bloom of a greenish-white. This 
and Vilmorin’s are the most popular for 
market. P 


Achimenes 


Amongst tuberous-rooted plants suitable 
for indoor culture few are more profuse with 
their blossoms than Achimenes.  Unfor- 
tunately, there is a disposition to look upon 
them as more fit for a stove than an ordinary 
greenhouse, and their absence from the 


Primula malacoides Princess Mary 


face of the soil and effectually prevents 
evaporation and absorption. 

There are some very distinct varieties of 
Mignonette, but names are rather misleading. 
The varieties may be divided into three dis- 
tinct forms, viz., red, white, and yellow. In 
the red varieties the colour is given by the 
numerous anthers, the petals being of a 
greenish-white and inconspicuous; in the 
vellow the anthers are vellow, and in the 
white varieties the petals are much enlarged, 
and the anthers are very small and some- 
times entirely absent. Parsons’ White was 
the first distinct white variety, and although 
there are now many different names, I have 
not met with anything better than the 
original. The best and most distinct red 


houses of amateurs leads one to suppose that 
they are regarded as difficult subjects to deal 
with.. The contrary is the case, however, as 
beyond a little extra warmth being given in 
their early stages, Achimenes can be grown 
and bloomed in a greenhouse well enough, 
provided other conditions are followed. In 
February or March a start may be made, and 
the tubers can either be planted in pots, pans, 
or baskets. The compost should consist of 
three parts leaf-mould, two parts old loam, 
and one of coarse silver sand. They delight 
in a moist atmosphere, and are best sérved 
when one of about 55 degs. is maintained. 
They are charming as basket ‘plants sus- 
pended from a _ greenhouse roof where 
creepers cover the rafters. LEAHURST. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


The Fire Bush (Embothrium 


coccineum) 


HIS Chilian tree is botanically a near 
relative of the Proteas (Sugar Bushes) of 


South Africa, and the  Banksias, 
Dryandras, and Grevilleas of Australia. All 
of these belong to the natural order 
Proteacez, ‘but far and away the showiest is 
the Embothrium. It -is not hardy in 
England, and to see it at its best in the 


British Isles a visit to the extreme south-west 
or to Ireland will be necessary. Like other 
Chilian plants, it succeeds best in a fairly 
humid atmosphere, such as that experienced 
in the districts just named. When in good 
condition it forms a freely-branched speci- 
men, reaching a height of 30 feet to 4o feet, 
or even more, clothed with long, simple 
leaves, somewhat suggesting those of a 
Willow. The flowers are of a vivid ver- 
milion tint, and borne in such numbers that 
when at their best they light up the whole 
specimen. From. this circumstance, the 
Embothrium is sometimes termed the Fire 
Bush, a very appropriate title, as, in a mass, 
the blossoms. glow like flame. Its usual 
period of blooming is in early summer, 
though some flowers can be obtained in the 
month of May. Given a fairly good loamy 
soil, of moderate consistency and moisture, 
it will grow rapidly, and soon form an effec- 
tive specimen. It does not bloom in a satis- 
factory manner when in a small state, hence 
it is not adapted for growing under glass. 
Even when flowers develop in this way they 
never seem so richly coloured as those borne 
under the influence of bright sunshine and 
the humidity to be found near the sea. With 
regard to the colouring, all the specimens are 
certainly not of equal merit, as some are 
decidedly paler than others. 
PROPAGATION is not altogether an easy 
matter, as seedlings are very apt to go off 
during their infancy, and cuttings do not 
root readily. Owing to this, layering is 
often resorted to. I, however, at one time 
met with great success in striking cuttings 
of this Embothrium. Having in pots a 
couple of fair-sized plants, somewhat stunted 
in growth, I, in the spring, removed them 
into a warmer structure than that in which 
they had been wintered. The result was that 
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they quickly pushed into growth, and when 


the young shoots were in a half-ripened con- 
dition, they were taken as cuttings, inserted 


into pots of very sandy soil, and placed in a ~ 


close propagating case, in a structure slightly 
warmer than that in which they had grown. 
They were, in fact, treated exactly the same 
as cuttings of Javanese Rhododendrons. 
This practice of putting the stock plants into 
additional heat to produce young shoots for 
cuttings is well known to propagators, and is 
technically termed drawing out. It. is fol- 
lowed in nurserie$ in the case of many sub- 
jects, and it certainly proved successful for 
the increase of the Embothrium. 


Regarding the early history of Embothrium 
coccineum, it is very appropriate, considering 
its great beauty in sotmany Cornish gardens, 
that its introduction should be due to a native 
of this county. This was William Lobb, 
who, ‘travelling for Mr. James Veitch, 
nurseryman, then of Exeter, sent home this 
Embothrium, as well as many other popular 
favourites. He left England for the second 
time inthe spring of 1845, and, after collect- 
ing in Brazil, he went on to Southern Chili, 
from whence he was instrumental in success- 
fully introducing Lapageria rosea, Escallonia 
macrantha, Philesia buxifolia, Desfontainea 
spinosa, Bérberis ‘Darwini, Libocedrus tetra- 
gona, Fitzroya patagonica, Saxe-Gothoea 
conspicua, and Podocarpus nubigena, as well 


as. this Embothrium, which last-named 
flowered for the first time in this country at 
Exeter in 1853. 2& 


- The Actinidias 


Actinidia is.a genus of oriental climbing 
plants all of a woody nature. There is a 
considerable number of species about a half- 
dozen of which are in cultivation in this coun- 
try. Four species are grown in the Arnold 
Arboretum, but only one, 


A. arGuUTA, is in general cultivation in New 
England. This is a very hardy rampant 
grower with smooth, thick, dark green, ovate 
leaves on crimson stalks, clustered axillary 
flowers, pre-eminently suited for covering 
pergolas, fences, walls, and old buildings. 
With clipping it can be readily fashioned into 
splendid hedges as may be seen at Bar 
Harbour, Maine, and elsewhere. The flowers, 
as in all the Actinidias, are of two kinds, one 
purely male and one perfect. Plants with 


Viburnum tomentosum var. plicatum 
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perfect flowers bear in abundance blunt, egg- 
shape, green and russet fruit which is edible” 
though rather insipid, but makes good jelly. 
Possessed of ample foliage and iron-clad con- 
stitution, this vigorous Vine is one of the™ 
very best plants of its class for northern gar-— 
dens. Another hardy species with more 
slender stems and much thinner leaves and 
golden fruits is ea) 
A, Kotomixta. This plant is remarkable 
in that many of its leaves in the apical half 
are pure white changing to pink with age. 
This peculiarity gives the plant additional 
ornamental qualities from spring ‘to fall. 
Very similar in appearance and sharing this 
same phenomenon of leaf albinism is ; 


A. potyGama. This species is perfectly 
hardy, but almost unknown in gardens for a 
very curious reason. It possesses occult a 
tractions for cats of all sorts and-sizes, which 
claw and tear the plant in a frenzied manner, 
Unless protected from their fondnesses by 
strong wire-netting it is next to impossible to 
keep this Vine in gardens. A fourth species 
hardy in the Arnold Arboretum is z 


A. puRPUREA, characterised by its relatively 
narrow, fleshy leaves, glaucous on the under- 
side, and purple fruits. This is a free-grow- 
ing Vine, but not in general trade. The 
handsomest of all the Actinidias, but, unfor- 
tunately, not hardy in New England, is” 


A. CHINENSIS. It is a strong grower with 
‘large leaves varying in shape from nearly 
yound to ovate and pointed and large white, 
changing to buff-vellow, deliciously fragrant 
flowers. The shoots and leaves when young 
are covered with crimson hairs, which add 
greatly to the beauty of the plant. Tihe fruits. 
are rounded to oval in shape, each from 19 
inches to 2 inches long, russet coloured, an 
more or less hairy. The skin of the fruit 
very thin and the flesh bright green, sweet, 
and pleasant to the palate and excellent for 
dessert or for making into preserves. This 
plant is not only a valuable ornamental, but a 
useful fruit-bearing Vine in California and 
other warm States where it can be grown 
out-of-doors.—E. H. Wixson in Horticulture, 


Viburnum tomentosum var. — 
plicatum — = 


HIS, though introduced more than half 

a century ago, is not so well known as 

should be. It is perfectly hardy, and wi 
thrive in almost any soil, though a rich loa 
and an open position suit it best, as in 
the wood gets better ripened, and shee 
flowers more freely. The plaited ‘eave 
apart from the numerous trusses of p 
white flowers, ‘are very interesting, but wh 
the plant has obtained considerable size it | 
then it becomes more attractive. A.G 


—~ 


Early-flowering Honeysuckles 

It is a pity the early-flowering Honey 
suckles, Lonicera fragrantissima and. 
Standishi, mentioned on page 34, are 
more widely cultivated, although they do 
possess the brightness of some of their allie 
‘One seldom meets with them in the nortt 
although quite hardy, so far as I have ' 
able to discover. ‘This is so, at least, o 
wall, which is the most desirable position 
such early and delightfully fragrant flowe 
I had them on a south-east wall for yea 
and even in the most severe winters they 
not suffer, although later than in milder s 
sons, of course. I have seen the flowers in 
jured by frost of an exceptional character 
happens with most early blooms, but in th 
majority of seasons these Loniceras were 
great boon, a few flowers in a room giving 
delightful fragrance. S. ARNOTT. 
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layan Spruce (Picea Morinda) 


HIS tree possesses no sylvicultural value 
| for Britain, but it is an attractive orna- 
eS: mental tree. In shape it is pyramidal, 
like the Common Spruce, but its striking fea- 
_ ture lies in its foliage, which is pendulous, 
_ giving the tree a remarkably graceful appear- 


" 


ance. The needles, which are long and slen- 
_ der, are arranged all round the shoot, and are 
slightly curved. The branchlets droop down- 
wards from the main branch in a manner 
similar to a Weeping Willow. The cones are 
~ each about 6 inches long, having the edges 
_ of the broad smooth scales entirely turned in- 
_ wards. They are green in colour, and, like 
_ the foliage, drooping in their habit of growth. 
i the growing season the cones are difficult 
~ to discern, but when in time they turn brown 
e they are readily distinguished. It is rarely 

the cones are borne so abundantly in this 
_ country as they are shown on the accompany- 
‘ing plate. 


_ Itis a tree which is not suited to a dry soil, 
and specimens grown where there is insuffi- 
cient moisture have very poor foliage, and 
altogether a stunted appearance. Neither is 
‘it a lover of shade, the lower branches dying 
off very quickly when they are not allowed 
- sufficient growing space. 
ie The Morinda was introduced into this 
country in 1818 by Dr. Govan, the first plants 
having been raised by the Earl of Hopetoun’s 
- gardener, Mr. Smith. 
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4 Spring-flowering shrubs 
** Almond blossoms sent to teach us 


That the spring days soon will reach us, 
Blossoms clouding all the tree.” 


a Every year there is abundant evidence that 
the culture of spring-flowering shrubs is in- 
«creasing. It is not to large establishments 
_ We look for signs, but to gardens of average 
dimensions, notably those attached to small 
villa residences. Formerly the occupier had 
little interest in shrubs, as they were mainly 
_tegarded as ito the value they possessed in 
‘making a block, or to fill in a corner that 
would otherwise be objectionable. In this 
~ connection one notices how ‘Laurels have been 
repeated in some localities ad infinitum, and, 
once planted, allowed pretty much their own 
“way. This has been altered during recent 
“decades,-and folk who plant shrubs in their 
_ Sardens want something different from that 
_ Which satisfied former generations, flowering 
“shrubs which usher in spring and summer 
being now oftener seen. In February and 

March, before the yellow blossoms of the 


= 
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Sunlight brings into being the rosy-pink 
Tage of the Almond and Mezereon with 


eS Jasmine ‘have quite forsaken us, the . 


ragrant red flowers. Crimson blossoms of 

*yruses shave long ‘been favourites in country 
_ardens. Bushes of them by cottage doors 
point to their extended tenancy, whilst those 
| 8rown on walls and about the eaves are the 
_®arliest to reveal the colour of the flowers. 
in modern gardens we see how that other 
_oft-met-with shrub in the country is finding a 
home, Kerria japonica, with its wealth of 
_ Orange-vellow flowers. Barberries, noted for 
their freedom of bloom, thave become recog- 
—nised as good doers both in suburban and 
country gardens. The golden bells of 


_ Forsythias, coming ere the leaves appear, are- 


With us in the fitful days of April—fore- 
Tunners of those other golden-yellow flowers, 
the Brooms. May brings us many beauties 
-4n the garden amongst shrubs such old-time 
things as Ribes (Flowering Currants) and 
ilacs, but it is the earlier-blooming ones 
hat are surely as welcome as any and to 
_ Which we look forward, season after season, 
be the winter what it may. LEAHURST. 
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Himalayan Spruce (Picea Morinda) 


Propagating Chrysanthemums 


(REPLY To “ W. L.’’) 


ment of cuttings is coddling. After the 

old plants are cut down stand them 
near the glass in a cool house, and by this 
means get a plentiful supply of stout, hardy 
cuttings to start with. There are, however, 
a few kinds which usually give a scanty num- 
ber. These are placed in a little warmth, 
and, if shoots at the base do not appear, the 
little side growths, of the stems are used. 
Sucker cuttings which peep through the soil 
away from the main stem are undoubtedly 
the best, as they are not liable to give prema- 
ture flower-buds in early spring. Cuttings 
from 2 inches to 4 inches long are taken, and 
put singly into small pots. Mix a light com- 
post of leaf-mould and sand, with just a little 
loam. In potting the cuttings, press firmly, 
and see that the bottoms touch the soil. Give 
them a good watering to start with, and very 
litthe more excepting just ia light sprinkling 
occasionally will be needed till the cuttings 
have rooted. We do not like any method of 
striking so well as cold-frame treatment. For 
the past year or two we have returned to this 
old plan, and, although the cuttings take 
longer to root, when once rooted they will 
grow away freely. The frames are filled 
with leaves, then a layer of Cocoanut-fibre 
for the reception of the pots of cuttings, so 
as to keep them close up to the glass, so that 
thev may get all the light available. In sunny 
weather they are lightly sprinkled in the 
morning, but-the frames are kept closed. 
They are covered with mats every night, 


r 1 HE chief thing to avoid in the manage- 


whether there be danger of frost or not, and 
in severe weather a good thickness of straw 
is added. It is not advisable to give cold- 
frame treatment to cuttings which have come 
from a heated atmosphere. For these and for 
the novelties nail four ‘boards together and 
make a framework, which is covered with 
glass and stood inside a cool greenhouse. 
The squares of glass should be wiped each 
morning, or accumulated moisture may cause 
drip and destroy some of the cuttings. If the 
leaves appear limp, sprinkle them lightly, but 
do not keep the soil at all wet until roots are 
formed. 

When new leaves spring out it is a sure 
sign that rooting is taking place, and the little 
plants should then be inured to air and sun 
gradually, or the flagging will cause a con- 
siderable check. Begin by placing the most 
forward in a box by themselves, where air 
can ‘be admitted for an hour or so at first, 
then the glass may be left off, until finally 
thev can be stood on a shelf near the glass to 
assist a Sturdy growth. 

The time for striking the cuttings is im- 
portant. We have never found any advantage 
in putting them in much before the end of 
the year, especially the incurved kinds. The 
great thing is to get nice, healthy cuttings to 
start with, and which are likely to grow away 
freely. Japanese varieties, which are late, 
and which are generally topped in the spring 
to cause them ito bloom with others, may 
with advantage be struck early, so that a 
strong, well-rooted plant may be available. 
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Some Good Roses fot Northern Gardens 


venient to plant in spring, and as mid- 

February is, next to November, the 
best itime for this work, a few notes on 
varieties specialiy suited to the northern por- 
tions of these islands may prove of some use 
to would-be growers. The varieties I am 
about to name are all well-tried and. fairly 
easy to grow. In autumn the ground must 
be well dressed with rich old manure, and 
should be double-dug. A fairly generous 
dressing of bone-meal forked into the surface 
before or after planting is also very beneficial 
to the Rose. Plant very -firmly and only 
while the ground is in a fairly dry state. 
When planting at this season the plants 
should ‘be pruned before or immediately after 
being put in. I do not give the names in 
order of merit, but simply as good, reliable 
varieties occur to me. 

Lady Pirrie is one of the most dependabie 
of garden Roses, the fiery pink shade being 
very pleasing. It grows well and blooms 
long and continuously. Mme. Melanie 
Soupert is one of the most beautiful of ail 
Roses, and had I to content myself with one 
variety this would be my choice. The colour 
is pale yellow flushed with delicate pink, and 
the flower is of exquisite shape. Had Colonel 
Oswald Fitzgerald had perfume it would have 
at once ousted all other dark red Roses. It 
grows iand flowers well here in the north. 
Frances Gaunt is of a lovely tawny shade of 
vellow. The blooms are well formed and 
held upright. Noblesse is an exquisite pale 
rose that seems sadly neglected. It is a 
sturdy grower and free bloomer. Marjorie 
Bulkley is of a very attractive pink shade and 
the flowers are of fine form and good size. 
Una Wallace is not of a particularly pleasing 
colour, but the blooms are always beautifully 
formed. It is a tall grower. Covent Gar- 
den is another splendid red garden Rose. It 
is a continuous bloomer and of fine form and 
colour. Christine bears beautifully-formed, 
medium-sized, deep yellow flowers, produced 
in great profusion. Mrs. Henrv Morse is an 
exquisite Rose of a pleasing shade of pink, 
flushed salmon. It is rather inclined to 
mildew in some seasons. ‘Mrs. Redford, 
coppery-apricot in colour, is a free bloomer 
over a long period. Betty Uprichard is of 
unique colour, difficult to describe. — lit flowers 
over a long period. I cut.a lovely ‘bloom to- 
day (January 30th) of this fine Rose. General 
Macarthur is a general<favourite, being a 
splendid grower and verv free bloomer, while 
few Roses are more powerfully fragrant. It 
is still one of the best red ‘‘ bedders.”’ 
Although variable in colour, Ophelia invari- 
ably produces exquisitely-formed ‘biooms, 
while its free yet sturdy growth never disap- 
points. Pharisaer is another indispensabie 
pale variety of exquisite shape and a good 
doer, Lieutenant Chauré is very fragrant and 
of fine form, with deep crimson-red flowers. 
Mme. Ravary is an excellent Rose, very 
strongly scented. When opening, the colour 
is delightful, but in hot weather this soon 
fades. Mons. Paul Lede is a beautifully- 
formed flower of very pleasing, but somewhat 
variable colouring. It is a dwarf, sturdy 
grower, and blooms very early. Miss C. E. 
Van Rossem is a verv brilliant red Rose and 
very free-flowering. Caroline Testout is too 
well-known to reauire description. A certain 
doer. Mrs.. David McKee, the colour 
creamv-white, ‘and of fine form, blooms well 
in autumn. Alexander Emslie is a splendid 
red bedding Rose of dwarf but sturdy habit. 
Mme. Maurice de Luze is a fine deep pink 
variety of sturdy growth. A really good Rose. 
W. F. Dreer is a splendid decorative Rose of 
a vellow shade well flushed with salmon- 
pink. Edith Part is very like a pale Betty 


M ANY amateur Rose-growers find it con- 


Uprichard. It is a good variety of fine habit. 
Betty is a very beautiful Rose with long 
shapely buds. Unfortunately, the flowers are 
loose. Mrs. C. V. Haworth is very beautiful, 
but difficult to describe, the flowers being of 
various tints. Golden Emblem is exquisite 
when ithe blooms-are half-expanded. It is a 
good grower and free flowerer. Richmond 
is still one of the best deep red bedding Roses, 
dwarf and free-flowering. W. E. Wallace is 
one of the best yellow Roses, of fine form and 
size, but it rather quickly loses its colour in 
thot weather. Ge BLAIR.= 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Mildew on Roses 


Now that young growth upon indoor Roses 
is fast becoming general we shall soon have 
many suffering from attacks of this dreaded 
disease. Carelessness in ventilation and 
watering is undoubtedly responsible for most 
of the severe attacks of mildew so destructive 
to Roses under ghass. Many varieties are far 
more subject to its attacks than others, 
although under similar conditions. We can- 
not steer clear of mildew without patient care 
and more or less command over the atmo- 
spheric. conditions of our houses. Sudden 
changes, of whatever nature, ‘have much to 
do with disastrous attacks of this pest, and it 
is the same indoors or out. We find it 
during a wet, and also during a dry season. 
A hot or cold season with sudden changes also 
causes serious attacks of mildew. From any 
check to growth, whether arising from a-chill 
in the atmosphere or a sudden burst of heat, 
or from either extreme in watering, the re- 
sults seem the same. We see, therefore, that 
it is necessary to be very careful about these 
points if we are to steer clear of mildew. As 
the season advances, and we are favoured 
with finer weather and more sun, there will 
often be times when the temperature under 
glass rises rapidly. Too often the omission of 
a little air, or rather the steadv outlet of the 
overheated atmosphere, is not commenced in 
time, and is, consequently, hurried unduly a 
little later on. This will not do if we are to 
have healthy growth clear of mildew. _When- 
ever it appears likely to be bright enough to 
make anv appreciable difference to the atmo- 
sphere of a house we must take the pre- 
caution of * 


CHECKING THE ARTIFICIAL HEAT at once. 
This is the more necessary ‘because it so often 
happens that bright weather early in the vear 
is accompanied by a keen wind, ‘thus render- 
ing it even more difficuit to admit air. An 
arid atmosphere closely following one of a 
humid nature will also have much effect upon 
the attack and spread of mildew. It is the 
want of a little consideration in ventilating 
and watering which is responsible for many 
of the failures and disappointments occa- 
stoned by this pest in the culture of Roses. 


REMEDIES.—The earlier any remedy is ap- 
plied the more effectual it is likely to be. I 
find soft-soap and sulphur, with a dash of 
paraffin, the cheapest, but any insecticide 
may be rendered more deadly to mildew if a 
little extra flowers of sulphur is added. When 
the whole is kept well stirred during applica- 
tion an almost imperceptible dusting is left 
upon the foliage. Quicklime and sulphur are 
also very efficacious. Mix it in this way: A 
little unslaked lime is placed in a pail, just 
sufficient water added to slake it, and while 
hot the flowers of sulphur is dropped into it. 
Before iit settles fill up the pail with water, 
and dilute the liquor after the whole has 
settied down. A third remedy is a quarter of 
an ounce of sulphide of potassium to a gallon 
of water. By rectifying the cause and apply- 
ing these remedies at once we can combat 
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mildew successfully, but nothing will avail to- 
the same extent if neglected for many hours — 
after the attack is noticed, | Pi S: 


FERNS 


Winter growth of Ferns 


POINT not always appreciated by 

A amateur flower and Fern lovers is that, © 
despite the apparently entire dormancy 

of many plants in the winter, they are not 
absolutely at a standstill, and, consequently, 3 
still require some little attention in the way ~ 
of watering and looking after. generally. ~ 
There is, indeed, much root activity going on 
beneath the soil long before any obvious evi- 
dence is given aboye it by actual leaf develop- 
ment, and Nature teaches us that it is during — 
the winter that the soil is moistest, and thus — 
best adapted to aid this root action. During — 
periods of continued and intense frost the 
fronds of evergreen Ferns shrivel up, and lie~ 
prostrate as if they were dead, and on ex: — 
amination they will be found precisely in the ’ 
flaccid condition induced by drought. When, ~ 
however, the frost ceases, and the soil thaws, 
we find that these shrivelled; fronds will 
gradually rise and plump out, and in a day — 
or two not the slightest trace of damage will 
exist. Hence, it is clear the roots have re-~ 
sumed their usual function of supply, and 
the frond cells have responded by absorbing ~ 
and transmitting the needful sap precisely as — 
they would do in the active growing season. ~ 
The fact that the fronds shrivel when the © 
root supply is checked proves that transpira-— 
tion is going on all the time, : 2g 
In many cases, too, especially- with bulbs, 
we cannot estimate the amount of root-work ~ 
going on in the, so-called dead season by the — 


amount of the leaf growth. An aie 
’ 


root system may be formed below a bulb 
while as yet the leaves have developed so 
little as not to pierce. the surface of the soil, 
but doubtless within the buib itself important ~ 
work is going on, preparing it for that com- - 
paratively rapid development of its contents ~ 
so soon as the spring has fairly arrived. How — 
otherwise can we account for the curious © 
fact that some Daffodil bulbs—Horsfieldi, to — 
wit—if dug up in August, will be found to be- 
rooting freely, though thev do not push their 
foliage above the soil until well into Febru- — 
arv—t.e., practically six months ~ later? 
Another fact which we have observed, and 
which involves considerable risk of drought 
to plants under glass, is that hard frost has a — 
materially drying effect upon the soil. Soil 
which previously was thoroughly moist, even 
wet, will often, when the thaw sets in, be 
found inia more or less dry condition, belving 
the natural presumption that so long as it 
was frozen hard the moisture contained there- 
in was unaffected by evaporation. 

Many failures may be attributed to a wan 
of appreciation of these facts, and a belie 
that, since nothing is obviously growing, 
nothing need be done, the final result being 
that ‘‘ nothing’’ is the reward, the failures 
being imputed to mysterious causes which — 
had nothing at all to do with them. ie 


Drying Fern fronds ae 

(H. W.).—The fronds for drying should be 
collected when there is no moisture on their 
surface. Blotting-paper is the best material 
for pressing them. ‘This should be quite dry, 
and to ensure the fronds keeping their colour 
they should be changed every day for a few 
davs, and the paper that has been used one 
day may be thoroughly dried before using it 
again. Some Ferns may be dried with little 
trouble, but thick fleshy-fronded sorts requi 
the greatest care. Although they may b 
dried so as to retain their natural colour whi 
kept in paper, they soon fade after being 
exposed. 9 
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Gillenia trifoliata . 
|: is strange that a plant which has been 


for so many vears in our gardens should 
be so little known. To the majority of 
flower growers this Gillenia is unknown, but 
it only requires to be seen to be appreciated. 
It grows to a height of about 2 feet, has 
slender but rigid stems that \are unaffected 
by stormy weather, so that no staking is re- 
quired. The flowers, which are white with a 
pink spot, are produced in great profusion on 
branching heads, each 1 foot to 18 inches 
across, according to the strength of the plant. 
It is also a valuable plant for forcing, as I 
have seen many fine specimens when grown 
in this way. For forcing, the plants, if treated 
in the same way as Lilacs, Spirazeas, and 
similar things, will come into bloom in April. 
The stiff branching habit renders this Gillenia 
most useful for cutting, and the durability of 
the flowers is just as marked when cut as if 
allowed to remain on the plant. Aa G. 


; Antirrhinums 


~ 
_ There seems to be a disposition to-day to 
plant out Antirrhinums in the best of all 
~wavs—that of colour groups—instead of mix- 
ing them. Tihis is all to the good, as the re- 
‘sults are better and the effect produced is all 
that one can desire. When one comes to 
think of it, these are wonderful plants, and 
“may be grown and perpetuated in a variety 
of ways. At the date of writing (January 
26th) I have some plants in my garden which 
thave been there all winter, and were raised 
‘from seed sown in the open in August; others 
are from cuttings in a frame, whilst a few old 
plants of special sorts left in the ‘borders show 
signs of life, and will probably bloom the 
first. Those who purpose sowing seed under 
‘glass during the next few weeks should not 
keep plants too long in the house once ithey 
have ‘been transplanted and going ahead, as 
_thev will do well enough in acold frame from 
about the middle of April until planted out- 
side. Looking ‘back on the old sorts of 
Snapdragons, which were popular when I was 
a lad, we have a deal to ‘be proud of in the 
“splendid varieties to-dav,..We have the clear- 
est vellows and whites, deep crimsons, many 
shades of pink and rose, and delightful orange 
and flame tints. Antirrhinums are splendid 
for massing, whether grown in beds or 
borders, and only ask to be relieved of spent 
blossoms to make way for others. 
7 DERby. 


The Thermopsis 


Thermopsis does not include many plants 
of high horticultural value, and they never 
seem to have bulked largely in average gar- 
dens. They do not, iit is true, receive the 
cultural treatment they require, which con- 
sists in.planting them in a sunny place and in 
a light but rich loamy soil, leaving them 
alone for three or four years at the least, so 
as to give them an opportunity of establish- 
ing themselves. Their affinity to the Lupins 
may be their undoing, as we are now obtain- 
ing yellow Lupins of greater value than the 
Thermopsis. Atl the plants have Lupin-like 
flowers on spikes, which are shorter than 
those of the average herbaceous forms of 
that now favourite flower. All have yellow 
blooms, but they vary considerably in height, 
‘except T. caroliniana, which, when estab- 
lished, will grow 6 feet high, T. fabacea 
Srows about 3 feet high. Of much the same 
Stature are T. divaricarpa, T. montana, and 
T. rhombifolia. There is another, called T. 
anceolata, with narrow leaves, which is only 
about a foot high. Increase is effected by 
division or seeds. S. ARNoTT. 
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Delphiniums 


It would scarcely have been considered 
worth .while for a private grower of Del- 
phiniums to have attempted raising plants 
from seed 20 years ago. Then it was judged 
to be a long process, but experience has 
proved it is not, and that seed sown in 
warmth in spring, and the plants therefrom 
got out into the open ground in June, some 
of them at least will bloom before autumn, 
and ail will flower the following year. The 
raising of Delphiniums in this way is most 
interesting, as one is likely to get plants pro- 
ducing flowers of exceptional merit, particu- 
larly if seed is procured from a firm which 
makes a speciality of these handsome plants. 
The same treatment in the early stages of 
raising as ‘one gives to half-hardy annuals is 
all that they require, and if they can be 
planted out in a bed made rich with rotted 
manure and old loam one can more readily 
see which are the best sorts. An idea used to 
prevail that in growing Delphiniums from 
seed it was mostly a case of ‘ all blanks and 
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roots of trees. Where there are indications 
of anv defects of this kind they should at 
once be remedied, in all cases putting in tiles 
large enough to carry the water off as fast as 
it falls, even during the heaviest thunder- 
showers. Any insufficiency in this respect 
entails a great deal of labour by the displace- 
ment of the gravel and the accumulation of 
soil and sediment upon the surface, after 
which a walk never looks well until the gravel 
is turned or some fresh material added to the 
top. For drains in paths the pipes should 
be always laid sufficiently deep to be out of 
the reach of the severest and most protracted 
frosts, for when unglazed pipes are used, if 
frozen with the moisture which they must 
have absorbed in them, they are certain to 
be destroyed. Nothing less than a depth of 
12 inches or 14 inches is enough to keep them 
out of harm’s way from this cause. 

It is.;common, especially in small suburban 
gardens, to see the walks so badly made in 
the first instance, even when enough gravel 
has been used, as to render them soft and 
uncomfortable after any considerable amount 


Gillenia trifoliata 


no prizes,” but the improvements effected by 

the principal firms, which have made a study 

of them, have dispelled that notion. 
WOODRAST WICK. 


Draining lawns and walks 


The rainfall this autumn has been such as, 
in the case of lawns and pleasure-grounds, to 
show where any defect in the way of drainage 
exists; and; where work of this nature has 
to be done, there is no better time than the 
present for carrving it out. Here, as in other 
parts of the garden, the depth to which the 
drains should be cut must be regulated by 
the character of the land. On lawns where 
the soil is retentive, enough open material, 
such as clinkers, brick-rubbish, or burnt clay, 
should be placed over the pipes in such quan- 
tity as to fill up to within 10 inches or 12 
inches of the surface. By this means water 
will much more quickly find its way into the 
drains. The necessity for removing all stag- 
nant water consequent upon badiy-drained 
walks is equally pressing. It frequently 
happens that, ‘however well such work has 
been done in the first instance, the drains 
get choked up in the course of time by the 


of rain has fallen. This generally arises from 
the gravel being spread on them without care, 
rough and fine being indiscriminately mixed 
together. Where such a state of things exists 
the best way is to begin at one end and sift 
the whole over again, passing it first through 
a Ig-inch mesh riddle, and afterwards 
through a second of 3-inch mesh, putting the 
large stones at the bottom immediately over 
the drains, the second size upon them, and 
the fine gravel on the surface.. By this means 
one of the greatest comforts in a garden may 
be secured—an efficient path, through which 
the water can quickly percolate, leaving the 
surface dry and pleasant to walk upon. An 
essential in all walk-making is to have a suffi- 
cient number of ‘‘ eves ’’’ or gratings to carry 
off the surface water. Where the ground is 
hilly these should be placed at short inter- 
vals: apart, as, when thé descent is quick, 
there is the more danger of the gravel being 
washed down during heavy rains. The for- 
mation of new walks, where required, should 
now be proceeded with, for at no time during 
the whole year can such work be carried out 
with greater advantage than at present, be- 
fore too hard frosts set in. 3 
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Early Peas in hot places 
Mees will be thinking of sowing early 


Peas, and an attempt made to get them 

up as soon as possible. The best way 
of accomplishing this is to sow them in pots, 
boxes, turves, or something of the kind, and 
place them in a temperature of 65 degs. or 
70 degs. Here they soon show themselves, 
and in 10 days or a fortnight they will have 
grown some inches 'in height, but the ques- 
tion is, can ‘they be kept growing at this rate, 
and, if not, will they be injured by the check 
which they must sooner or later experience? 
Certainly they will. Peas are often sown in 
January and February and grown in warmth 
until about a fortnight previous ‘to their being 
planted out in March, when they have a short 
hardening off in-a cool frame, but they are 
generally very itendéer and stragglv, and it is 
some weeks before they really begin to grow. 
Throughout their existence, too, they retain 
evident traces of having been unnaturally 
treated at first. This, I fear, is of common 
occurrence, but it isa mistake, a fact con- 
firmed ‘by the appearance of the plants and 
the inferior quality of their produce. There 
is, however, a remedy, and an effectual one, 
viz., raising them in cool positions under 
glass. The seed will germinate well enough 
at this season in a frame or house in which 
no artificial heat is employed, and this is the 
way in which Peas may be raised successfully 
without. experiencing any check. Their 
growth is not rapid, but it is sure and sub- 
stantial. I like a frame about 2 feet deep 
better than any other structure in which to 
raise early Peas... Fill some hundreds of 
small 3-inch pots half full of soil, then put in 
10 or 12 seeds, finish off with more soil, and 
place them in a frame covered with a good 
sash; they will soon germinate and make 
fine, ‘sturdy, dark gireen-leaved plants, which 
may be planted out almost alt any time with- 
out receiving the slightest check. If a batch 
were placed in-a cold frame and another in a 
warm (house at the same time, the latter 
would. soon appear to ‘be far ahead of the 
former, but by April the frame ones would be 
by far the better as regards robustness and 
fertility. ‘Cool frame treatment comes nearer 


to natural growth in ensuring healthy de- 


velopment than anything else, and it is before 
it in bringing them on to maturity. I repeat, 
there is no better place than a cold frame in 
which to raise early Peas, and I would advise 
everybody, especially amateurs, to try Pea- 
growing in this way. No expense is incurred 
in getting them up ior anxiety in getting them 
put out and hardened off, as by judicious aiir- 
giving on fine days they may ‘be grown from 
the first in a most natural way and induced to 
pod some weeks earlier than any grown 
wholly in the g 
holly an ae open ground. M. G 


Weitloof 


This is one of the most useful salad plants 
we have for winter, and it is strange that it 
is not more extensively grown in private 
places. Seed is cheap, its culture is simple, 
and it is easily forced’ in the winter. A per- 
son remarked to me only the other day how 
frequently it is to be met with in France, 
particularly in Paris, and what a fine addition 
it is to the salad-bowl. I grow a_ good 
breadth of Witloof annually, and in severe 
winters, when Lettuces and Endive are diffi- 
cult to get at from the frames being frozen 
up, or when thev begin to get scarce, it is 
then of 'the utmost service. When properly 
grown, each root will yield a top similar in 
size and shape to a good ‘Cos Lettuce. To 
obtain such results the roots of the plants 
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must have room for development, and when 
this is accorded them they then equal a 
Parsnip in size. The Witloof succeeds best 
on ground that has been manured for a pre- 
vious crop, as contact with fresh manure 
causes the roots to become forked. The best 
time to sow is early in May. This should be 
done in precisely the same manner as Carrots 
or Beet, drawing the drills 1 foot apart: The 
seed invariably germinates very freely, there- 
fore it is best ito sow thinly, and so avoid 
having drawn, spindly plants. Thin out the 
latter to 9 inches or 1 foot apart as soon as 
the plants have developed a few leaves, and 
keep them free from weeds afterwards by fre- 
guent hoeing. The roots become ‘full-grown 
about the end of October, when they may 
either be left in the ground and lifted -as 
wanted, or be taken up and partly buried in 
some convenient spot where thev will tbe 
easily got at during 'the winter. I favour the 
latter plan, and lift the whole lot during 
November. The green tops are twisted, not 
cut off, and the roots buried just deep enough 
to cover the crown and no more, near to 
where Carrots and other roots are clamped. 
As the Witloof is perfectly hardy the roots 
require no protection bevond that afforded by 
the soil. Only when severe weather seems 
imminent a little litter shaken over a portion 
of them will enable their being got out more 
readily. Forcing is best done in a Mushroom- 
house or any dark place, with a temperature 
ranging between 55 degs. and 60 degs. 
Strong heat causes the tops to grow more 
quickly, but they are then not nearly so crisp- 
eating ; consequently the roots should be put 
into ‘heat to force in cases of emergency only. 
By keeping the roots buried up outdoors as 
indicated there is noé difficulty in keeping up 
the supply till spring-time, provided a suffi- 
cient quantity of roots is grown with that end 
in view. 


FRUIT 


Pruning newly-planted Fruit 
Trees | 


T this season, when planting and 

pruning are matters of routine, the ques- 

tion arises, almost annually: ‘f Should 
fruit-trees planted in autumn or early winter 
be pruned in the following spring?’’ The 
question is a very interesting one, and 
opinions differ on the subject. Most hardy 
fruit growers have, rightly, their own ideas, 
and one man may-prune newly-planted trees 
in the following spring, while another defers 
the operation till the succeeding winter, and, 
given different soils, exposures, and condi- 
tions generally, the results may not differ 
very greatly in the end. Yet it appears ad- 
visable that some definite course should be 
prescribed, more particularly for the guidance 
ofthe amateur who may be hesitating. A 
great deal, doubtless, depends upon the tree 
as it comes from the nurseryman. A tree 
may be furnished with stout and well-grown 
shoots and vet be deficient of root fibres. 
Such a tree is, obviously, badly ‘balanced, 
and the shortening—that is, the pruning—of 
the shoots in the ensuing spring would make 
the balance between roots and shoots more 
equal. At the same time, verv hard pruning 
would be dangerous, because the shoots are 
weally reservoirs of the sap which the roots 
have stored up, and severe pruning until the 
roots are in a position to make good the toss 
quickly would result in the loss of sap—i.e., 
mourishment, and the tree would, bevond 
question, take some time to recover. Other 
trees, again, when received from the nursery, 
rand especially certain of the more vigorous 
Apples, Pears, and Plums, may be unduly 
strong in root and shoot alike. In such cases 
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no harm will follow if some of the shoots be 
entirely cut out and the remainder shortened 
slightly. The roots being vigorous, and the | 
remaining shoots being well supplied with 
reserves of sap, no harm—or very little—can 
follow when such thinning is done in the 
spring following planting. Generally speak-— 
jing, then, severe pruning in the spring after 
planting is not considered to be good practice, ~ 
as the balance of the tree may suffer by the 
sudden removal of stored-up sap, which is 
another word for energy. The form of the 
tree, too, deserves consideration. It must be 
borne in mind that the trees have been (so to — 
speak) in training, except, of course, in the 
case of maidens. It takes the nursery grower 
at least three vears to shape an espalier pro- 
perly. When such a tree is bought with its 
roots in good condition it is plain that to 
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prune, in the strict meaning of the word, 
would undo the nurseryman’s work—work, © 
too, for which he has had to be paid. The 
same may be said about bush and pyramid 
itrees. There is, after all, only the growth of 
the previous season to think of, and its reten-— 
tion for six or eight months longer is no draw- 
back; indeed, in some instances it is a posi- 
tive benefit. Standard trees are less attended 
to in most nurseries than other forms, and in 
their case the planter is more likely. to go 
astray. Some inexperienced growers think — 
that no pruning, either in the first or in the 
succeeding years, is needed. They are 
wrong. Then there are others who cut back 
standard trees, year after year, without any 
regard being paid to the natural habit of the 
different varieties. They, too, are wrong, 
Still others—few, perhaps, but yet some— 
actually permit newly-planted standard trees © 
ito fruit at once. This ought not to be. The 
aim of the grower ought to be a good foun 

jtion, and this cannot ‘be obtained in the 
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result in a weakly growth. By al 
little more latitude good roots are 
and in a few months the tree y be 
back more severely, and this sets into mo 
stronger growths during the succeeding sum 
mer, growths whichewill form the health 
framework of the tree. Maiden trees, that is, 
yearlings, are better avoided by those who 
are not experienced in the handling of young 
fruit-trees. ms Se, 
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A Scorrisu (GARDENER. 


Cleaning the Vines 


I have just finished the annual cleaning of 
the Jate vinery; the woodwork, glass, and 
iron have been washed, the rods have bee 
slung, washed, and pruned, and the wall 
the back has been limewashed. Now, wh 
the work is over, I ‘ask myself, ‘*; 
really been necessary? Is this equivalent of 
the domestic spring-cleaning not overdone? ” 
Cleanliness, admittedly, is a step to suce 
whether in the case of plant-houses o 
fruit-houses. But, in my own case, the h 
which has just been cleaned could not 
any stretch of imagination, have been c: 
‘““dirty.”’ ‘Cleanliness is a fact6r in the daily 
routine; doors and floors are cleaned weekly 
the borders are kept raked, the gables of the 
house are washed down at intervals. I ey 
go to the length of polishing door-han 
and all ‘brass-work every week-end. The 
Vines themselves are absolutely clean- 
“bug,” no weevils, no spider, no milde 
There is little or no loose bark to rem 
and I abhor that annual “ skinning ” proce 
which many otherwise sensible men belie 
to be necessarv to the health of the Vine 
Why, then, this annual tturmoil? The féz 
is that it is merely tradition. As the twig 
bent the tree is inclined, and the rigid traini 
undergone during apprentice and journevmen 
days under the watchful eye of strict task 
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masters is not easily shaken off. I knew, 
‘perfectly well, that the fruit-houses, as a 
whole, were clean; nevertheless, they had to 
‘be upset and scoured as if they had been 
hotbeds of pests. Prevention is, of course, 
better than cure, but,. at times, I think that 
‘this annual orgy of cleaning is~to be depre- 
‘eated. Year after year I say that I will 
give the cleaning a ‘bye ’’ for a season, and 
year after year I don’t! I thave made up my 
mind that, next year, there will be none of it. 
> A ScotrisH GARDENER. 


3 Winter Nelis Pear 
” MONG Pears that keep well 


I question 
if there are any that can surpass this for 

AS exquisite flavour and certainty of crop- 
‘ping. It is well worth the protection of a 
wall, and I find it succeed perfectly on east 
or west aspects. It is rather liable to suffer 
from attacks of mildew, causing black spots 
0 appear on the leaves and fruit. This pest 
‘should be counteracted by timely applications 
of sulphur. The horizontal mode of training 
answers well for this Pear, but the fan or 
double or single cordon may be adopted with 
‘success, as it is only a moderately strong 
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many standpoints, and much useful informa- 
tion is furnished both as to soils and their 
improvement and manures, their constituents, 
and mode of application, as well as upon 
matters of strictly botanical interest. 
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Such a work embodies the results of 4o 
years’ experience of one who has been more 
than ordinarily a devotee of gardening and of 
one whose soundly-balanced judgment can be 
trusted. FP. B. 


Answers to Queries 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EpIToR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PuBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used.in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 
days in advance of date, queries cannot always be 
replied to in the issue immediately following their 
receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination, We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Pentstemons from seed 
(R. B. C.).—The best way to manage these 


Pear Winter Nelis 


Ower, and produces abundance of flower- 

ids under any form of training. The fruit 
is medium-sized, beautifully covered with 
russet, and, when thoroughly ripe, one of the 
most delicious of Pears. faa Or 
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ie 
~ “Wy Garden Book.’ * 


After what must necessarily be a somewhat 
cursory glance at the pages of this book (con- 
taining, by the way, over 700 pages of in- 
structive reading) we conclude that Mr. John 
Veathers has provided the gardening public 
With just such a book of reference as, in the 
yreface to ithis work, he sets ‘himself to com- 
ile. It is a well-written and well-illustrated 
volume, in the production of which the pub- 
isher has admirably seconded the efforts of 
e author. A feature which must appeal 
trongly to many readers lis the plain and un- 
echnical language employed, rendering the 
arious sections very readable both to pro- 
essional and amateur garden cultivators. 
The subject of horticulture is regarded from 


“My Garden Book,” hy John Weathers. Published by 
ongmans. Green, and Co., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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charming plants is to sow the seed rather 
early in the spring in a gentle warmth, 
hardening the seedlings off and planting out 
in May or June. Then they will all flower 
by the autumn, when cuttings may be taken 
of the best of them, and the rest discarded. 
The seed must be got in under glass, either 
in a frame over a gentle hotbed or on a green- 
house shelf. Fairly light and rich loamy soil 
will do, and a sheet of glass should be laid 
over the box or pan until the young plants 
are up.. Prick them off when large enough, 
and finally plant out—18 inches apart—in 
good soil and an open situation. On a light, 
warm soil the old plants frequently survive 
the winter, especially in the south, but they 
iare never to be depended upon, so that plenty 
of cuttings should be taken in September or 
October, and wintered in a cool house or 
frame. 


Lantanas 


(B.).—These are showy, free-flowering 
plants that come into blossom during the 
summer, and continue until quite late in the 
vear. The flower-trusses are generally borne 
in pairs, and have much the appearance, both 
in size and shape, of Verbenas, but are richer 


in colour, and the habit of the plants is more 
bushy-and woody. For greenhouse or con- 
servatory decoration they are of much value; 
the only drawback they have is that when 
touched or rubbed against they exhale a 
rather disagreeable odour. Seed should be 
sown in spring, and the pants grown on in 
heat in full sunshine, as it makes the growth 
short-jointed and hard, and induces an abun- 
dance of flowers. Pot in a good, rather light 
loamy compost; such as suits Fuchsias will 
grow them well. 


Growing Lavender 

(A. Douglas).—In growing Lavender the 
situation is important—that which is elevated, 
with a southern and western exposure, is the 
best. Shelter from the north is also very 
important.. The subsoil must be drv during 
the winter, and the surface soil of a calcareous 
nature. Where a loamy soil overlies chalk, 
though this be at a distance of 2 feet from 
the surface, all necessary conditions to suc- 
cess are present. A fairly luxuriant growth 
gives the best crop of spikes, and from these 
a better yield of oil is obtained than from 
small, puny flowers, the result of poor, half- 
starved land.. A too rich soil would induce a 
luxuriant growth, which will not stand severe 
frost. In preparing the land for the plants it 
ought to be well worked, ploughing it 8 inches 
deep, if possible, following with a-subsoil 
plough in every furrow, afterwards crossing 
the top spit to break up the chods. When it 
is desired to increase the stock, pieces with 
three or four growths attached are the best. 
These, slipped off the plants by a sharp down- 
ward tug, contain a small portion of old 
wood attached to the base, commonly called 
a heel. From this part roots soon spring. 
If the ground is at all poor, a dressing of 
farmvard manure should be dug in previous to 
planting. The flowers are usually collected 
in August, and if June and July have been 
bright and fine the result is satisfactory, 
whereas, if the weather has been dull and 
wet, only half the quantity of oi! is.obtained. 
The flowers are generally cut with a sickle 
and afterwards tied into bunches. 


GREENHOUSE 
The Chincherinchee of South Africa 


(Ornithogalum facteum) 


(Many Readers).—The ‘bulbs should be 
given greenhouse treatment. Plant the bulbs 
in March or April, three in a 43-inch pot, in 
a compost of two parts loam sand one of leaf- 
mould and sand. Place the pots in a cool 
greenhouse or frame, and withhold water 
until top growth appears; they should then 
be placed in a sunny situation near the glass 
and growth encouraged by moderate water- 
ing. After they have flowered and completed 
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their growth water should be withheld and 
the pots be exposed to the sun to thoroughly 
ripen the bulbs. See also notes in our Corre- 
spondence columns of recent issues. 


Solanum capsicastrum 

(J. Muirhead).—The soil for these should 
consist of two-thirds loam, one-third leaf- 
mould, and.a small quantity of burnt soil and 
lime-rubbish broken down fine. Firm potting 
js all-important. The growths must be 
pinched two or three times to ensure a bushy 
habit of growth. Once this has been ob- 
tained, the plants must be allowed to flower 
iand fruit. They may, in the summer, be 
stood outdoors. Strict attention must be 
paid to watering, otherwise the flowers will 
fail to set. Except when in bloom it is ‘also 
necessary to keep the foliage well syringed so 
as to prevent its being attacked by ired-spider. 
The plants should be stood on a hard base 
covered with ashes. 


Growing Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
(An  Admirer).—The culture of this 
Begonia is far from difficult, the main thing 
being to procure good cuttings in the spring 
as the plant, being so free-flowering, con- 
tinues to bloom instead of growing, and it is 
useless to propagate from flowering shoots. 
After flowering the plants should be cut down 
and voung shoots will start from the base. 


oe . iM . 
These shoots, when from 13 inches to 2 inches ! 


long, should be put in as cuttings into well- 
drained pots fitted with sandy soil and stood 
in a close propagating-case, where they will 
soon root, and be potted’on as required. The 
voung plants do best ina gentle heat early in 
the vear. Later on they may be grown ina 
greenhouse or in a frame, but in the autumn 
heat is again necessary. A mixture of loam 
and leaf-soil with some, sand suits this 
Begonia, and when the pots are full of roots 
jiquid-manure may be given with benefit. 


Aspidistra in bad health 

(E. B.).—Your plant evidently requires re- 
potting, which vou will now have to defer 
until the end of March or early in Apvil, 
Leaves that split and are turning vellow most 
_ frequently continue to do this, and in the end 
die off, particularly if the start is from the 
point of the leaf. . You do not say how iong 
the plants have been iin the present pots and 
soil. Perhaps you have been keeping the 
plants too wet and allowed the waiter to stand 
in the saucer, which would cause the failure. 
When you do pot give plenitv of drainage, 
using soil not overloaded with manure, 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Crategus Pyracantha pruning 

(Inquirer).—The best time to prune is in 
February, when ithe berries begin to fade. 
Those branches which thave produced fruit 
should ‘be cut quite clean out or shortened 
back .as the shape of the tree will admit. 
Much of the old wood that has borne fruit 
should ibe removed to make room for young 
growth. If you bear in mind that the plant 
bears fruit on the preceding year’s growth 
you Ihave the key to the proper system of 
pruning. Iit is a common occurrence to see 
all the branches at the top of a tree well 
laden with berries and none at the bottom. 
This need not be if some of the lower 
branches sare cut away or, rather, shortened 
back well to induce young growth, which will 
in due time both flower and fruit. 


Erica mediterranea hybrida 

Can Mr. Markham: tell me how Erica 
mediterranea hybrida, which is supposed to 
be a hybrid of E. carnea and E. mediterranea, 
gets its early-flowering habit? One would 
mot expect it to flower earlier than E. carnea, 
but it does so most decidedly. ERICA. 

[The point raised bv you regarding this 
Heath is one that has interested myself and 
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others for several years. As it commences to 
flower several weeks in advance of E, carnea, 
one of its reputed parents, it obviously does 
not get its early-flowering habit from that 
species. With reference to the other parent, 
E. mediterranea, I have at least three distinct 
forms in bloom, all totally distinct- from the 
typical species, which has shown no flowers 
to this date. The same. applies to E, 
mediterranea var. superba, in-my opinion by 
far the handsomest of this ‘group, which 
rarely blooms before March. E. mediterranea 
glauca and E. m, rubra are often in bloom 
here (Sussex) in November. The former is 
scarcely a first-rate Heath, but the latter is 
welcome. E. mediterranea hybrida is said to 
have first appeared in the nurseries of 
Messrs. James Smith, of Darley Dale, 
‘Derbyshire, and as it showed characters inter- 
mediate between the two species in question 
it was named E. m. hybrida, but as these two 
species scarcely differ ‘botanically, does it 
prove that this plant is a natural hybrid? If 
so, then my opinion is that its early-flowering 
habit is due to the parent plant being one of 
the early-flowering kinds mentioned above 
and-not the typical species. I am not at all 
convinced of this, and would welcome the 
opinion of others who cultivate these charm- 
ing flowers. There is another point which 
relates to the Potter varieties of E. carnea, 
most of which—but not all—flower in ad- 
vance of the itvpical plant. Why is this? 
Some of these delightful little kinds are 
actually passing out of flower before the true 
E. carnea is fuily open.—E. 'MarkuaM. ] 


VEGETABLES ‘“ 


Tomatoes and vines 

(Suffollx).—It is not a good plan to attempt 
Tomato-growing in a vinery. We always 
disadvise this. Except, perhaps, where Vines 
are newly planted, conditions that suit the 
Tomato do not suit Vines. Tomatoes re- 
quire all the sun that we are likely ‘to get in 
this country. You will find notes in our re- 
cent issues on early Potatoes which will be of 
assistance to you. Re autumn flowers, 
there are not a great many flowering plants 
suitable for vour purpose other than Michael- 
mas Daisies. You can, however, introduce 
Clematis Flammula at the back of the border, 
and allow it to trail over to the front. Sedum 
ispectabile is a very good September plant 
for the foreground. 


Potatoes and potash 

My Potato crop has not been good for the 
last season or so, and a friend of mine has 
advised me to applv potash ‘to my next vear’s 
Potato crop. I find there are several kinds 
of potash salts on the market. and T am 


offered kainit, muriate of potash, and sul- 


phate of potash. Would vou be kind enough 
to advise me, through the columns of Gar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED, which would be the best 
kind of potash salt to apply for mv purpose? 
NOVICE. 

[You would have heiped us considerably if 
you had given us some details as to the kind 
of soil vou are cultivating. Soils are very 
roughly divided into two main cla$ses—(1) 
light; (2) heavy. The need for a dressing of 
potash varies very much in these two classes 
of soil. Light or sandy soils are generally 
deficient of potash, and generally this class of 
soil gives a good return when potash is ap- 
plied. This is especially the case when such 
a crop as the Potato is being grown. Heavy 
soils, on the other hand, have a good potash 
content, and it is not wise to apply heavy 
dressings of potash unless vou can prove by 
experiment that such an application will pav. 
Generally a well-cultivated heavy © soil, 
although not an ideal Potato soil, does con- 
tain enough potash to carry a, Potato crop. 
provided the soil in question is not short of 
lime. The relative values of the three potash 
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salts you mention are as follows :—Kainit is 
a potash salt containing from 12 to 14 per 
cent. potassium. It contains, amongst other 
things, a large quantity of sodium chloride. 
(common salt). If kainit as applied to the 
growing Potato crop the chloride present is 
apt to have a detrimental effect on the result 
ing crop. Potatoes grown with kainit ap- 
plied during the growing season are gener- 
ally soapy and close in texture. This oi’ 
of kainit can be got over by applying it to the 
land intended for the Potato well in advance 
of planting time. Kainit for Potatoes ought 
to be applied during the winter or early 
spring. The chlorides are then removed by 
rain and drainage. If your soil has a good 
lime content there is no fear of losing the 
potash contained in the kainit, it will remain’ 
in the soil ready for your ‘Potato crop next 
season. If your soil is short of lime there is 
alwavs danger of losing potash in the drain- 
age water. Muriate of potash is a potash salt 
containing about 50 per cent. potassium. It 
also contains large quantities of chlorides, 
and has the same effect on the texture and 
quality of the Potato crop as kainit. All the 
remarks above re the early application of 
kainit apply also to murjate of potash. Earl\ 
in February is a good time to apply either. 
Sulphate of potash is a potash salt contain 
ing 48 to 49 per cent. potassium. This 
manure does not contain chloride, and is the 
only potash salt that jit is safe to apply to a 
growing Potato crop without running the 
risk of spoiling the quality of the crop. You 
should remember, then, that if vou use kainit- 
or muriate of potash for Potatoes and apply 
either direct to the crop you are apt to spoil 
the quality of your crop. You can get over 
this by applying these manures early. Sul- 
phate of potash can be applied at Potato- 
planting or at earthing-up time. eee 
The rates of applving the three manur 
are :—Kainit, 4 ozs. “per ‘square vardy 
muriate and sulphate of potash at the rate 


I 0Z. per square vard in each case is sufficient. 
Generally, kainit at 4 0zs., muriate of potash 
at 1 oz., and sulphate of potash at 1 oz. will 
produce more or less equal weight of crop. 


It is only the quality that differs.—J.] = 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Making a cold frame ~— 
(Amateur)-—The box should be made of 
13-inch or 12-inch stuff; x inch iis too thin, 
and makes a rather flimsy job. Six feet long 


the depth should be regulated by the purpose 
for which the frame is required. If vou use 
boards 9 inches wide a simple and good plan 
is to make the box one board deep in front 
and ‘two at the back. A third length cut down 
from corner to ‘corner then forms the slope 
for each side. Nail them together with a 
corner-piece formed of a piece of 3-inch 
3-inch quartering cut down cornerwise als 
so as to present a triangular section, fastened 
inside each angle. The joints of the board 

must be 'tongued and grooved, and fixed with 
the tongue up. Nail a 3-inch by 1-inch batte 
along each side to keep the sash tin plac 
The sash should be made of stuff 2 inche 
thick, though 13 inches will do; the two sid 
pieces or “‘ styles” and the top rail 3% inchi 
wide, with a 2 rebate 3 inch deep taken o 
all along the inside edges to take the gla 
The bottom rail is only 11 inches thicls, 
the glass has ‘to lap. on to jit, and 4 inches! 
wide. Both rails are firmlv mortised into the! 
styles, put together with Stockholm tar, at 
tightly wedged up. Mortise four lengths 
2-inch by 14-inch sash-bar into the top r 
and slightly let their lower ends into 

bottom rail. Fix a light piece of bar-i 
across the middle, with a screw into each 
on the underside. Any carpenter, if you g 
him the above directions, can make su 
frame. s4 


An Admirer.—There is no need of any arti- 
cial manure for Ferns, which do best in a 
xture of loam with a little good peat and 
nd. Nae a 
H. Boyle.—We regret to say we have failed 
trace the advertisement you refer to. 


_ NAMES OF PLANTS 
A. Saunders.—t1, Ribes sanguineum var. 
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= Obituary 
TRAGIC DEATH OF MR. J. K. 
ane _ RAMSBOTTOM, — 

tis with great regret we have to announce 
tragic end of this well-known horticul- 
t by falling from the 19th story of the 
Ipine Hotel in New York, where he had 
one on a lecturing tour and also as repre- 
sntative of Messrs. Geo. Monro, Ltd. He 


ronicle.” The recent articles on the 
cissus eelworm that have appeared in this 
mal from his pen showed the great care 
t he had taken in dealing with a cure for 
his pest, and which no doubt will be largely 
d by lovers of the Daffodil. He was. 32 
rs old, and lived with his mother, sister, 
nd brother at Richmond, to whom the death 
ame as a great shock, seeing that his mother 
just had a cable from him notifying his 
arrival. A nervous breakdown two years 
left him in a very nervous state, and this 


MR. W. WATSON. 


e are sorry to have to announce the 
, at the age of 67, of Mr. W. Watson, 
passed-away at St. Albans in a nursing 
> there. He had been in failing health 
some time, but his death came as a 
k, failure of the heart being the cause. 
is death, no doubt, was hastened by over- 
He was born at Garston in March, 
1858, and started with Messrs. R. P. Ker 
and Sons, Liverpool, gaining) further experi- 
with Messrs. Davis and Sons, C. Penne!l! 
Sons, and Messrs“"Htigh Low and Co., 
ally entering the Royal Gardens, Kew, in 
In.1886 he was made Assistant Curator, 
n the retirement of Mr. Geo. Nicholson 
or he was appointed to the Curatorship, 
ich position he worthily filled until May 
» 1922, when he retired. Among books 
hich he was author may be mentioned 
ctus Culture for Amateurs,” ‘‘ Climbing 
ints,” and ‘‘ Rhododendrons,’’ in which 
he took a great interest. He was given 
Victoria Medal of Honour in 1887, previ- 
' to which he was made an Associate of 
Linnean Society. His remains were laid 
'rest in the St. Albans Cemetery, the staff 
‘Kew being well represented. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 

de Lact, Contich-Village-ez Amers, 
m.—List of Cacti. 

e and Gibson, Crawley Down, Sussex. 
-modern Gladiolus. 

tal, Floral Co.,; Bath.—Best Sweet 
925. . 
ae Daniels and Son, Wymondham, Nor- 
Vegetable and flower seeds, 1925. 

ert A. Morris, 225, Bristol Street, Bir- 
am.—Seed Potatoes, Gladioli, Liliums, 
as, etc.; 1925. 

. Vanderschoot, Hillegom, Holland.-- 
| ‘Dutch bulbs, Roses, and herbaceous 
ts for spring-planting. 

odevick M. Crockett and Co., 100, Union 
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your gorcen, economy of Scalecide, the 
lete dormant spray. 


idum; 2, Prunus Pissardi; 3, Hamamelis 


robably was partly the cause of his untimely 


Cranford, New Jersey.—Good things 
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Royal Horticultural Society's Show, February 10th 


VERY representative collection of 
groups was brought up for this meeting 
at Vincent Square, though chief pro- 

miinence should possibly be given to the dis- 
plays of Orchids and the groups of shrubs 
and-alpines. The attendance was well up to 
the average, and the fine weather gave a 
very gay appearance to the hall, 
Orchids 3 

All along one-half of one side was a splen- 
did exhibit of Cymbidiums from Lieut.-Col. 
Sir George Holford. Numerous varieties 
were shown, and it is almost invidious to 
single out any special one, but Butterfly and 
Lapwing var, roseum deserve particular 
‘amention, and other excellent flowers included 
Curlew, Ostrich, Goosander, and Petrel. 
Messrs. Flory and Black were prominent in 
this section, and very great interest was 
aroused by the varieties of Cypripedium and 
Dendrobium. Of the latter D. nobile Hare- 
field Hall was very choice, as also the white 
Cattleya Evelyn Sander. The Orchids from 
Messrs. Sander and ‘Son showed a high state 
of cultivation, and we were exceedingly 
struck by Cattleya Zephyr, Pleurothallis, 
Roezlii, and Miltonia Butterfly var. Apex. 
From ‘Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. came a 
very tasteful group. Two of the Odonto- 
glossums, namely, Pyramus and Felicity, 
were exceptionally fine, and Odontioda 
Wilsoni var. The President and Cattleya 
Tityus were likewise outstanding: One of 
the best of the new flowers shown at this 
meeting came from Messrs. Cowan and Co. 
in their Brasso-Cattleya British Queen var. 


. Empress. The whole group was well staged, 


and in addition to the Orchid already men- 
tioned we picked out Cymbidium Alexander 
and Odontoglossum Conqueror. Amongst a 
large group sent up by Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co. was a collection of Orchids, including 
Odontoglossum Myra and Leelio-Cattleya 
(Beatrice. 


Shrubs and alpines 


This section contained the greatest number 
of exhibitors, and Crocuses and Cyclamens 


formed one of the most attractive features on 


the various stands. This was certainly so in 
the group put up by Messrs. Carter Page and 
Co., Ltd., and also in that from Messrs. R. 
Tucker and Son (though here we took note 
of several Saxifrages, such as S. Haagii, 
Borisi, and Macedonia). Mr. G. A. Miller 
specialised in Polyanthus, the laced varieties 
which he was showing being peculiarly at- 
tractive. Rhododendrons from Messrs. 
Baker and Messrs. Gill gave a foretaste of 
spring, while the small bushes of Veronica 
-propinqua and Juniperus communis 
hibernica from Messrs. Sheppard were very 
delightful. Azaleas and a small rock garden 
came from Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Son, 
Ltd., while a truly excellent example of rock- 
work was well arranged by Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Sons, Ltd., on a comparatively large 
scale. Clumps of various plants were shown 
in a natural setting, and those which looked 
most at home included Crocus  Sieberi, 
Pulmonaria rubra, and Eranthis cilica. That 
delightful little plant, Primula Jewel, was 
shown in the collection from Messrs. J. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, while both Mr. 
G. C. Whitelegg and Mr. G. Reuthe had 
tasteful displays. Messrs. Reamsbottom and 
€o. were showing their well-known strain of 
Anemones. A very distinctive note was 
struck by the Rev. H. Rolls Meyer in a 
massed group of reticulata and ‘‘ Cantab”’ 
Irises. Both Messrs. Barr and Sons and 
Messrs. Skelton and Kirby had good displays 
of shrubs, and amongst the shrubs and 
alpines shown by Messrs. F. G. Wood were 
the delightful Crocus tomassinianus and 
Veronica cupressoides. 


Cyclamens 


A wonderfully good group of Cyclamens 
was sent up by Mr. J. W. Forsyth, comprising 
a strain called Caledonian Giants. Amongst 
the novelties for 1925 shown at this stand 
were the Giant ‘White Wonder, which re- 
ceived an Award of Merit last year, and 
Caledonian Frilled. Other choice sorts were 
Mauve Queen, Salmon Queen, Silver-leaved 
Salmon, and Improved Brilliant. A great 
deal of attention is now being paid to this 
flower for indoor decoration since, when cut, 
the blooms will last from one to two weeks in 
a cool room. 


Mr. Elisha J. Hicks put up a small group 
of Roses which was backed by three pillars 
of Climbing Lady Hillingdon. Isobel and 
Ophelia were also well grown. A new Rose, 
Victoria, which was said to ‘be highly seented, 
was shown by Mr. George Prince, and 
other fine. sprays were Fortune’s Yellow, 
Emily Gray, and Padre. Daffodils and other 
bulbs came from Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd. 
Golden Spur Narcissi were particularly good, 
while of the other bulbs we thought Hyacinth 
Nimrod and Tulip Yellow Prince equal to 
any. Mr. C. Engelmann sent up a display 
of his famous Carnations, and another ex- 
hibit of this flower came from Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co. The latter firm were showing 
a new variety named Sir Philip Sassoon, 
which jis of a very dark colour and striking 
appearance. In addition this firm put up a 
group of Cyclamens. Nepenthes and other 
stove plants from Messrs. L. R. Russell, 
Ltd., were highly appreciated. Amongst the 
stove plants was to be noted Adiantum 
Farlevense. 


Fruit and vegetables 

The collection of fruit sent up by Messrs. 
George Bunyard and Co., Ltd., and com- 
prising the best of the Apples and Pears in 
season, is becoming one of the most interest- 
ing features of these shows. Apart from the 
better-known varieties we had our attention 
drawn to the Apple Stark, which js considered 
a coming variety, and also to Reinette Zucca- 
maglio, which is said to be immune from 
American blight. Some Reinette Du Canada 
shown here looked as good as any Apples we 
hhave seen this season, and these particular 
ones were grown on trees worked on the 
Doucin Amelore stock. A very excellent col- 
lection of Citrus fruit-trees in pots came from 
Messrs. T. Rivers and ‘Sons, Ltd. Miss F. L. 
Bunyard was exhibiting a collection of paint- 
ings of Cherries, comprising no fewer than 
36 varieties. For accuracy of detail, both in 
the form and in the colour, we have never 
seen better amongst modern painters. 

Two wonderful groups of vegetables were 
staged at this meeting by Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons and Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Ltd. The 
former had in the centre a mass of variegated 
Kale, and included in the exhibit were very 
many different species. The latter produced 
an equally good effect by using Kale, Onions, 
and Leeks only. Three varieties of Onions, 
one of Kale, and four of Leeks comprised 
the collection, 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Tuomas McKrntay, gardener to ALEX 
Nico., Esq., Norton House, Ratho, Mid- 
lothian. 

Mr. C. STEVENS, gardener to ERNEST OLIVIER, 
Esq., Oakley Court, Windsor. 

Mr. J. Barrett, gardener at Farley Hill 
Place, Reading. 

Mr. H. Yates, gardener to Mrs. Harvey, 
*“ Ambarrow,’’ Sandhurst. 

Mr. A. Srymour, gardener to Mortimer 
Menpss, Esq.; Iris Court, Pangbourne. 
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HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


FORCING HOUSES & FRAMES 


LARGEST STOCKS—CHEAPEST RATES 


Apply for sizes or state requirements 
& SONS, 


om" NEWTON 30% 


20/3, CHARLES STREET, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, E.C.1 


WILLMOTT 


Rival Plant Stake 


(Patented No. 183779.) 


As used in Royal Botanic 
Gardens. For all plants. 


WILL NOT ROT, WEAR 
OUT, OR BREAK. 


i 
poe 


> 


H. J. GREENWOOD, F.R.H.S., Proprietor 
Bracknell, BERKS. 


NAMING FRU 


WE READILY UNDERTAKE THIS 
SERVICE FOR OUR READERS 
Free of Charge 


IT 


Several specimens in different stages 
of colour and size of the same variety 
greatly assist in determination. 


Single, unripe, or deformed specimens 
are difficult to name. 


Do not send more than four varieties 
at a time, 


Specimens for naming should be sent :— 


The Editor, ‘‘CARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
8, Bouverie St., London, E.C. 4 


NICOTINE 
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ORSETT BASKET WORKS 


BASKETS & HAMPERS 


WICKER CHAIRS & TABLES ” 


Write for Catalogue— 


ORSETT BASKET WORKS, Orsett, Grays, Essex 


KILOGRUB 


Exterminates all Garden Pests in the-soil. 

Your Seedsman has tt. 

Tins :—9d., 1/6, and 2/6. 
Bags:—+-cwt. 6/6; 4-cwt. 9/6; 1-cwt. 15/-. 
Write for particulars to the manufacturers :— 
JOHN PEAK & Co., Ltd., Wigan, Lanes. 

WEED. 


EUREKA«cc. 


LABOUR SAVERS. “EUREKA® Lawn SAND. SOILFUME. 
NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS, SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS 
nD SUNDRIES. SEE UST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE EUREKA 
ARTICLES - THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. IF ANY DIFFICULTV/ 
{in OBTAINING, WE SEND DIRECT, CARRIAGE PAID. 


Ram 


Finest Ground LIMESTONE 


Specially Ground for Gardens 
leowt., 6/6 2cwt.,11/- 3cwt, 15/* 


DELIVERED CARRIAGE PAID— 
BAGS FREE—CASH WITH ORDER 


RYDING .& CO,, ,iratiord Park 


MANCHESTER 


GLASS — HORTICULTURAL 
4ths 210z. CARRIAGE PAID (ths 2107. 


- ENGLAND & WALES 
Cash with order in Liverpool. 
12ins. to 14ins. x 10ins., 24/6 


100 ft. Boxes. 
l6ins. to 24ins. x 1ld4ins , 30/- 
12ins. x 12ins., 25/6 18ins. to 24ins. x 16ins,, 31/6 
l4ins. to 24ins. x 12ins., 28/6 20ins. to 24ins. x 18ins., 33/- 


All sizes supplied. All kinds of Glass for Home or Export, 
Putty, Glaziers’ Diamonds, Wheel Cutters. 


COMPTON BROS., Glass Works, 


18/20, Seel Street, Liverpool 


INSECTICIDES 


Are by far the most efficient and economical for 
destroying all sucking Insects infecting vegetation 


ENGLISH NICOTINE, 95-98% 

Full directions for using as fumigant or spray 
fluid. Prices: loz., 2/8; 40zs., 7/6; 10 ozs., 16/-; 
20 ozs., 31/= 


NICOTINE VAPORISING COMPOUND 
Nicotine content, 50% 


In bottles for 2, 8, 16, 20, and 40 thousand cubis 
feet. Prices: 1/6, 3/9, 7/6, 9/-, and 17/6 respectively ; 
% gallon tins, 61/- 


( 


| feet, 


NICO SOAP (Nicotine Soap) 

The best potash soft soap plus 74% nicotine, for 
spraying or syringing work. Price: $1b., 2/*5 
1lb., 3/6; 10 lbs., 30/- 


CAMPBELL’S FUMIGATING ROLLS 
very simple, for fumigating Greenhouses 
In four sizes, for 500, 1,000, 2,000, and 3,000 cubic 


Prices: 7d., 10d., 1/6, and 2/= each. 


CAMPBELL’S PATENT SULPHUR VAPORISER 


For vaporising sulphur. 
years. 


} . The best method of exterminating Mildew in Glasshouses. 
5,000 cubic feet size, 18/=; 10,000 cubic feet size, 20/- each. 


Apparatus lasts for 


Obtainable from Scedsmen, or tn case of difficulty, direct from the manufacturer. 
Any further information gladly supplied. 


J. BD. CAM BE X.Z., ‘Nicotine Manufacturer, 
6,. LUND STREET, CORNBROOK, MANCHESTER 
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‘THOMSON’S 
MANURES «a 


Famous for — ww 
Ma’ Half a Century 


d by Seedsmen and 
Nurserymen everywhere. 


Sole Makers: 
<1 WM. THOMSON & SONS 


TD., nf 


CLOVENFORD 


GREAT 
REDUCTIONS 


wu. OARHiKaE 
SATs Es ra otaie is 


LMS if) ae 

ic eer PEPE (ral a: 
J —<S ome, | pt 2S i | i 4 3 
Greenhouses from £6 18 6 Store Huts from £3 17 6 s 


Heating Apparatus from £4 15 0 
Large Illustrated Catalogue, No. 3, post free, 
T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C. 2 


COTSWOLD HILLS LAWN TURF 


Fibrous Potting Loam, excellent quality 


Estimates free for Drives, Asphalte Courts, Paths, Sanitary 
Work, Orazy Paving, Gravels, Granites in stock. Terms | 
moderate. ; 


MARK WILLIAMS & GO. 


28, Promenade, Cheltenham 


212974, oem 
Veg 


RED POTTERY LABELS, 23 x 15 in. with rustless wires, 
12 in., 2/- doz.; 7 in., 1/7 doz. ; 14x 1in., 6 in. wires, 1/4 doz. 
WATERPROOF INK, 9d. and 73d. bott. CROW QUILLS, 2d., 
postage extra. E : Se 


E. TORKINGTON. D.2, MAIDENHEAD 


LETHORION 


3 Improved Nicotine Cone 
FUMIGATOR 
Certain destruction to all pests in glasshouses. 


No. 1, for 1,000 cubic ft., 10d. ; No. 2,for 1,500 
cubic ft., 1/3; No.3, for 2,500 cubic ft., 1/9, 
Sold by all Seedsmen and Nurserymen. | 


CORRY & CO., Shad Thames, London, S.E.1. 
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The LOUCHBOROUCH 
BOILER 
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= 
Hl 


5 / : 
The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco: 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler. for the | 
Amateur’s Greénhouse. = 


Gd 
r 


Price Lists and Estimates for complete =] 
apparatus on application. : 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
LOUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire 2] 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 | 
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“Apple, Pearmain, some Chrysanthemum grow- 
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O many cases of partial or total failure 
“occur in the forcing of bulbs—most of 
MJ which are avoidable—that a few hints 
which may lead to the avoidance of such 
failures will, I think, be of interest and bene- 
fit to many of the readers of this journal. 
‘One of the very commonest causes of failure 
4 too much heat. There is a modern craze 
have everything out of season, and the 
more it is out of season the more it is valued. 
5S poor things which naturally flower at the 
nd of April, or even May, are put into a 
reenhouse at 5 degs. to 10 degs. higher tem- 
perature than is good for them in order to 
sh them out weeks or months before their 
time. As far as one can judge from speci- 
‘mens of failures which come to hand, in 
‘many cases no sort of judgment is used, all 
ve the same treatment. So one finds that 


Yaffodil which is naturally very late in flower- 
g in exactly the same way that he has 
ated the very earliest varieties. Can any 
reasonable othe sap anything but failure 
I remem- 


Square, a 
Engleheart said, 
Iways rémember 
~ hate heat.” 
se three words 


: ould be underlined 


upon the minds of all 
W 0 grow Daffodils 
in pots. A few of the 
urliest kinds may be 
aad in bloom early in 
e@ New Y¥ear, but 
ey should never be 
bjected to more 
1 60 degs., or thev 
will either go ‘‘blind”’ 
only produce poor, 
weak, flaccid blooms, 
10sts of what they 
should be, and with 
lasting qualities. 
ie later - flowering 
Narcissi cannot be 

d in perfection 
_ before . early 
h. Any attempt 
get them earlier 
mean loss of size 
id substance. Why 


the ardent amateur has been pushing along a- 
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should anyone wish to rush out flowers so 
long before their time? It is quite easy to 
keep up a succession of bloom by selecting 
the right varieties and letting them come 
along naturally in an airy owes with a tem- 
perature of from 50 degs. to 60 degs. So 
treated one gets the very best out of the 
bulbs, the flowers often being superior to the 
best which can be had from outdoor-grown 


bulbs. Indoors—if properiy grow n—the bulbs 
get all they want and nothing they do not 
want, so they ought to be superior. But 


owing to the craze “for having flowers so far 
in advance of Nature’s plans hundreds of 
growers never get within gun-shot of the best 
results. What has been said about Daffodils 
is equally applicable to Tulips, only a few are 
amenable to real forcing, ~the remainder 
should be brought on slowly and they will 
then give of their best. Tulips in too much 
heat either come ‘blind ” or produce poor 
blooms with litthe or no stalk—horrible little 
deformities, burlesque of their real selves. It 
may be said, ‘Oh, but I see Tulips in the 
flower-shops at Christmas or soon after.’ So 


Crocuses in an earthenware basket grown in fibre in a cold greenhouse 


of a very 


Some Matters Connected With the Forcing of Bulbs 


However expert the reader may be in the cultivation of bulbs under glass, he will surely read 
the following notes specially written by Mr. Duncan Pearson with more than usual interest 


you may, but firstly, they are generally very 
poor little things, and secondly, the men who 
force them have spent years in finding out 
the best kinds for the purpose and just how 
much heat each variety will stand. They 
even go so far as to seldom grow more than 
one kind in a house, so that each may have 
just the treatment that suits it best. How 
can the amateur with his little house full of 
a general collection of all kinds of plants hope 
to equal specialists such as those mentioned 
above? Another frequent cause of failure is 
to bring bulbs from a cold frame or outside 
and plunge straight into a temperature of 
50 degs. to 60 degs. This should not be done, 
the change is too sudden, rather put them 
into a cold house for a fortnight and then 
bring into the warmer house. 

I have left to the last what I think is pro- 
bably the most frequent cause of failure and 
the one which is the least likely to be under- 
stood by the grower. I refer to the attacks 
smal! worm-like larva which turns 
to a small gnat-like fly. 

This creature, which is just visible to the 

naked eve, is white, 


with a black head. 
Good turfy loam often 
swarms with them, 


and unless such soil is 
sterilised no bulbshave 
ia ghost of a chance of 
flowering — properly. 
All the roots will be 
tunnelled out by this 
tiny foe and growth is 
arrested, flowers try 
to push up, but never 
have proper stalks or 
come to perfection ; in 
short, £10 worth of 
bulbs may not yield 
ros. worth of flowers. 
Anyone who notices 
this stunted growth 
should knock out a 
potful of his bulbs 
and examine the 
roots. If they are de- 
caying away at the 
tips he may be pretty 
sure it is a case of 
this little pest. The 
worm is not easy to 
find, but is most 
likely to be found 
under the base of a 
bulb behind a bit of 
partly-decayed skin. 
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From the number of attacked bulbs I have 
received from growers I feel sure that this 
pest must be a very common one and must 
lead to many grievous disappointments. 
How are we to combat this enemy? Sterilisa- 
tion of the soil is a perfect cure, but unless 
this be done properly it will spoil the soil as 
well as kill the enemies to plant life. I 
would rather advise the amateur to use ordi- 
nary garden soil, with perhaps a little sand or 
fibre added to keep it open. I do not think 
the enemy we are treating of is found in 
cultivated soil, but only in old turf, where it 
no doubt battens on the roots of many wiid 
plants. Another remedy is to grow all one’s 
bulbs in fibre in glazed bowls, that would be 
quite safe, but rather expensive in the first 
instance, as. flower-bowls-.. are. not cheap. 
Anything is better than using turf which con- 
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tains these larve, for a failure is certain if 
such a course be pursued. 

Some of. the soil fumigants might prove 
effective, but I have not given them sufficient 
trial to speak with authority, though I would 
add that recently some soil here was pre- 
pared for seed-sowing purposes by mixing 
“ Tipulite’’ with it and then covering the 
heap over with bags for a week or two. 
When this soil was put on the potting-bench 
several dead wireworms were found, which 
is the first time I have seen any of these soil 
fumigants really kill anything. It is fair to 
presume that what would kill a wireworm 
would kill almost any other soil pest, for the 
wireworm is certainly a pretty tough 
customer. J. DUNCAN PEARSON. 


Lowdham, Notts. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Dendrcmecon rigidum 


|: came as a pleasant surprise to read, 
issue January 1i7th,-page 45, that this 
golden Poppy of California was flowering 
on New Year's Day: in Lady  Moore’s 
favoured garden under ithe Dublin Moun- 
tains. Here in Kent it is fully three months 
later, even though it is growing:on the warm 
south ‘wall of the house. However, the 
flowering season is most variable. The first 
blooms usually open in April or May, and 
the plant continues, on and off, to produce a 
few flowers until late autumn. The flowers 
are solitary, and at no time does the plant 
bear a profusion -of bloom, ‘Dendromecon 
rigidum is the true Tree Poppy of California, 
growing in its native habitat up to 10 feet in 
height. It is suitable only for the* milder 
counties of the British Isles, and prefers a 
freely-drained open soil. ‘Rich« soil and 
manure are positively harmful. It is a 
capital subject for a poor, stony, sunbaked 
corner where most other plants would starve. 
There is one thing to warn readers about, 
and that is its impatience of root disturbance. 
If a plant of this Tree Poppy is growing weil 
in thes border, then leave it alone, for if 
transplanted, however carefully, it will 
almost surely die. Those who wish to have 
this interesting plant in their gardens should 
procure voung plants in pots and plant out 
in_ spring. This plant produces cane-like 
branches, narrow, pointed glaucous leaves, 
and saucer-shaped flowers of bright golden- 
yellow. Boe Rd 


Lilium Golden Gleam 


In your issue of January 17th Mr. Robert 
Wallace referred to the Lily called Golden 
Gleam, which he described as an orange- 
vellow form of L. tenuifolium. The Lily 
family is the subject of so much confusion in 
regard to nomenclature that, before it is too 
late, I venture to correct the unintentional 
slip in Mr. Wallace’s note, Golden Gleam 
is not a form of L. tenuifolium, but a hybrid 
between it and L. Martagon album. The 
history of the plant was set out in the issue 
of the Gardeners’ Chronicle for March-2nd, 
1912, and in case it may be of interest to your 
readers I repeat what I then wrote about 
it—‘* The origin of this. interesting little 
plant does not seem to be generally known, 
and in order that in years to come doubts 
may not be thrown on its parentage, such as 
are occasionally cast on that other well- 
known hybrid, L. testaceum, I give the his- 
tory of the plant as told me by Mr. Rich- 
mond, from whose nursery in the United 
States this Lily is distributed :—‘ Nineteen 
years ago a man named E. Huftelen took 


The true Tree Poppy of California 
(Dendromecon rigidum) 


Flowers bright golden yellow 


upon himself the task of hybridising Lilies, 
and, taking L. tenuifolium for the female 
parent, worked the pollen of L. Martagon 
album on to it. He tried this until he thought 
it was a failure, but one morning he noticed 
a light-coloured flower among a batch of his 
seedling L. tenuifolium crosses. This plant 
was set by itself and given a chance, and 
from it has sprung our Golden Gleam.’ ” 
A. GROVE. 


A letter from the Riviera 


Mr. E. H. Woodall writes from Brancolar, 
Nice, February 4th, 1925:—The Cypri- 
pediums always interest me, especially the 
hardier ones, which do so well outside here. 
Fairrieanum is the hardiest of all, as it stands 
heat as well as frost. Leeanum is_ less 
frost-proof, but villosum is especially hardy 
and vigorous. It and the best insigne are 
the ‘‘ standbys.” This season has been so 
exceptionally favourable here. Just now the 
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February 21, 1925. 


masses of Almond blossom and the massive 
Candelabra-like spikes of the Scarlet-flower- 
ing Aioes are most strikingly beautiful. The 
modern hybrid Acacia Hanburyana, with grey 
Willow-like leaves and _ primrose-coloured ’ 
flowers is a welcome variety among 
‘“Mimosas.”’ Is it grown in England? 


Prunus Pissardi 
The note on this by H. Greaves is very 
interesting. A tree planted here about 1883 
opened half-a-dozen flowers on January zoth. 
I think this is a fortnight earlier than usual. 
There are now (February 6th) quantities of 
flowers. The tree is on the top of a steep 
bank, some very large Birch-trees below it, 
mountains about 600 yards in the distance. 
G. €. Buxton. 
Coed Derw, Belttws-y-Coed, 
North Wales. 


Primula malacitodes Princess Mary 


In vour issue of February 14th, on page 
103, I note vou have a short article on P.” 
malacoides Princess Mary, and it -is sur- 
prising that you credit- Messrs. Bees, Ltd., 
with receiving the Award of Merit. (ee 

J23.2D.. 8 

[In the note on this Primula in our issue 
of February 14th, p. 103, we stated that an 
Award of Merit was given the type, Primula 
malacoides, when shown by Messrs. Bees, 
Ltd. We were referring to the original form 
and not to P. malacoides Princess Mary, 
which we describe as being far more vigorous, 
while the flowers are also larger, and at the 
same time credit Messrs. Carter with being 
the raisers.—Eb. ] oe 


ty 


I have been reading your article on 
‘“ Primula malacoides.” It may interest vou 
to know that I have a self-sown plant in ful 
bloom just outside my front door. The 
aspect is N.E., and we have had many hard 
frosts and at times slight snow. It is ‘in’ 
every way as good a specimen as any I have 
in the greenhouse. I wonder if it is a rare 
occurrence ? _ Epcar W. Woop, — 

Foxhill Grove, Bath. Ne 

[Last vear we saw a seif-sown seedling 
Primula malacoides growing outside against 
a potting-shed wall in the garden of Mr. 
E. R. Ashton, Broadlands, Tunbridge Wells. 
The plant had withstood the winter and wa 
apparently none the worse for its experience 
—Ep.] ABO er em 
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Chincherinchee from Sotth Africa 

I notice , the continued interest 
Chincherinchees (in last week’s GARDENIN 
ILLUSTRATED). The cut blooms here a 
keeping well, and I might add that the co 
mon name of the plant. and its pronunciation 
had been explained to me_ identically with 
the note on that point from your corre- 
spondent “* C.-T, K.? A.J; His 
_ Rusthall. , a 


specially thank ‘‘ R. B., Paignton,’’ for the 
cultural directions, which have induced the 
bulbs to flower, and I will give the hint 
trial this season. I note that A. H. Wolley- 
Dod questions the pronunciation as supplied 
to me by my S.A. correspondent. While IT 
am unable to do more than pass on the in- 
formation as it was given me, I might be 
ailowed to point out that the spelling of such 
words is no guide to the local pronunciatio 
as instance kopje and veldt. Cie 


Trapping Moles 


I was greatly interested in ‘‘C. C. M.’s’ 
article, GARDENING 


es eS : 
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by trapping them above ground, using for 
this purpose the breakback mouse-traps. The 
traps used are a little larger than the ordi- 
nary mouse-traps, and are baited with raw 
mutton fat. By no means attempt to catch 
them like this in the davtime, only at night. 
The traps should be set up in the evening. 
Sometimes jone can see the holes where the 
mole comes out on to the surface. If these 
can be located so much the better for the 
trapper, for this makes an ideal place for a 
‘trap a foot or so from the hole, or if the holes 
cannot be found and the moles.work up to an 
hedgerow this is another good spot to catch 
them. Of course, if there are mice about 
the trapper would be sure to catch some of 
these. But the mole is almost sure to be one 
of the victims, as he works as much on the 
surface at night as he does underground in 
the daytime. A little experience will soon 
tell one that moles can be caught above 
ground as well as underground. 
Sussex. A GAMEKEEPER. 


Rhododendron precox 


HIS popular early-flowering Rhodo- 

dendron is now in full bloom; its bright 

rosy-lilac flowers may be seen from afar. 
The mild winter suits this precocious Rhodo- 
dendron to perfection, and the low deciduous 
bushes are literally covered with fresh, 
newly-opened flowers, making it by far the 
most attractive and conspicuous flowering 
shrub at this season. ee eS 
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Summer pruning restricted fruit trees 


_ The note on page 90 of GARDENING ILLUs- 
‘TRATED as to the bending down and tying in 
of the summer growth of cordons rather than 
its removal reminds one of the practice 
adopted by some gardeners in bygone days 
with restricted fruit-trees. I mean neces- 
Sarily restricted because of limited space. It 
was before cordons had become so widely 
known and grown as they are at the present 
time. Finding that the removal of summer 
shoots tended to the production of much use- 
jess back growths the practice was adopted 
oe breaking the shoots partially through and 
allowing them to hang down the trees, where 
they remained until the shoots were nearly 
Withered and the leaves blackened. I never 
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cared for the practice, thinking it both un- 
sightly and unnecessary. The best way, to 
my thinking, to deal with restricted trees is 
to defer the summer pruning or pinching as 
long as possible, then to go first over the 
trees showing the best-ripened wood, the 
lower half of the tree at the first operation 
and the upper at the expiration of a week; 
also the grower will note the advisability of 
dealing first with those trees whose wood is 
fairly small, firm, and short-jointed as op- 
posed to strong, rank growth. In the 
majority of seasons trees which vield heavy 
crops make comparatively little summer 
growth. 


River’s Early Prolific and Victoria 


in Plums, Louise Bonne and_ Beurré 
Alexandre Lucas in Pears, and Frogmore 
Early Prolific in dessert Cherries are ex- 
amples in the different kinds. B. 


Peach trees in bad condition 

I have in mind eight large Peach-trees 
which came under my care in 1918 or 1919. 
The growth was very gross. Red-spider and 
scale were very rife. Examination of the 
soil was the first thing to do. I found 
abundance of lime-rubble; and I procured 
some pure bone-meal. As to loam, none 
could be found, nor could I get consent to cut 
from the pasture. I commenced by lifting 
the roots on one side only of each tree. The 
owner said, ‘‘I have had no good fruit for 
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some four years or five years. I should plant 
new trees.’’ As I had partly completed the 
work I asked to be allowed to leave that to 
my discretion. The old soil on the border had 
to be left, but I incorporated plenty of lime- 
rubble and a little of the bone-meal. I cut 
back all strong roots and brought them up to 
within 6 inches or 8 inches of the surface, and 
spread them out as evenly as possible. The 
soil being light, I mulched with old cow- 
manure. The effect was magical the first 
season and I obtained a nice crop. As soon 
as this crop was taken I treated the other 
half of each tree, and to evervone’s surprise 
who had known the trees previously it was 


Rhododendron precox, now in 
full bloom 


The lower illustration shows a nearer 
view of the bright rosy lilac flowers 


a great success. Growth was evenly balanced, 
red-spider and scale disappeared, and the fol- 
lowing spring I had a fine show of bloom 
which I set with a rabbit’s tail. Thinning 
had to be resorted to quite early. 


RUSTICUS. 


Narcissus Poetaz Early Perfection 

‘No time like the present,’’ so while all 
the enthusiasm of a child for a new toy is 
upon me I would like to call attention to this 
newcomer from Holland. It is as good as its 
name, than which no one can say more. In 
my cool houses it came into flower about 
January 12th, much before any other Poetaz, 
or Mont Cenis, which is the only Polyanthus- 
Narcissus that I have this year. It carries 
from four to eight flowers on each stem. They 
are not overpowering sweet, and they feature 
the well-known Alsace and Elvira in colour- 
ing, shape, and size. I have asked Messrs. 
C. G. van Tubergen, from whom my bulbs 
came, about its history. They tell me it is a 
Dutch seedling of unknown (to them) parent- 
age. Comparatively few people trouble 
themselves about historical details; it will be 
sufficient for them to know that the coming 
of Early Perfection is the advent of a real 
topper. JosePH JAcos. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Planting Water Margins 


REES and bushes are indispensable em- 

bellishments to water, ‘important for 

concealing its real extent, besides pro- 
ducing light and shade. In planting near 
water, however, we must not interrupt the 
best and most lengthened view of it, as seen 
from the ‘house and the principal parts of the 
park; neither must be entirely shut out from 
view ithe whole of the ends or boundaries of 
the outward prominences, or some of those 
parts which project into the water. At the 
same time caution must be used not only to 


by the side of lakes. Trees best adapted 
for positions nearest the water, where the 
ground is liable to be moist, must consist of 
the common Alder, various kinds of Willow 
(including the Weeping and Rosemary-leaved 
forms), Alnus cordifolia, Norway Spruce, de- 
ciduous Cypress, and Hemlock Spruce. Such 
trees are also suitable for the islands, but in 
order that ithe roots may not lodge too much 
in the water, the parts of the island to be 
planted should be raised irregularly, or in a 
natural manner, with stones, roots, and sods, 


The Moat at Spetchley Park 


prevent the eve from catching the various 
bends of the outline of water from any one 
point of view, but also to afford variety in 
the grouping of the trees and shrubs; indeed, 
the whole planting must be so effected as to 
leave the extent of the water undetected, and 
even unimagined, from any one position. 
The following may be named as suitable 
for planting in the neighbourhood of water. 
The Alder, kept low by occasional cutting, 
makes a fine fringe, and forms a strong 
barrier for the margins of lakes where the 
current is liable to wash away. the banks. 
The common Whitethorn, Bramble, Hedge 
Rose, Red Dogwood, Honeysuckle, and 
Blackthorn are also very useful for planting 


mixed with suitable soil, and a few feet 
higher than the level of the water. The five 
last-named kinds of trees are most appro- 
priate for beautifying water in well-kept 
grounds. : 

Amongst the larger trees employed, not 
exactly for fringing the margin, but at a 
moderate distance from the water, the Wych 
Elm is the most elegant, and should always 
be planted in extensive places, its elegant 
massive twigs and pendent branches entitling 
it, above all other large trees, to this dis- 
tinction. Nevertheless, the English Elm, 
Lime, Beech, Weeping Birch, and Larch 
would be appropriate. Every kind of Poplar 


should be excluded, except, indeed, the Lom- 


‘quite attractive in themselves. Rings of mo: 


= = lee 
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bardy, of which two or three may be planted 
so as to rise out of the midst of masses | 
other trees. In planting, room should be 
allowed for walking near the water’s edge 


a bush or group of shrubs intervening. W. 


Waterside planting — 
I am anxious to learn the most suitable 
sorts of ornamental Reeds, tall Grasses 
Rushes, and other sorts of water plants fo 
growing in the mud or on the border of © 
pond. An intimation of where they can | 
most readily obtained will also be acceptable 
SEMI-AQUATICUS. 
[Among native plants there are several thai 
would be well adapted for the purpose yor 
require them. These include the commo 
Reed (Phragmites.communis), growing from 
6 feet to 10 feet high; Canary Reed (Phalari 
arundinacea), about 6 feet high; Mann 
Grass - (Glyceria fluitans); Dover ~Gras: 
(Festuca elatior), 3 feet to 6 feet high. The 
above are all tall Reed-like Grasses that grow 
naturally by the margins of rivers and lakes 
and are common in many parts of the coun- 
try. Other tall British waterside plants ar 
the Bulrush (Typha latifolia), 3 feet to 6 feet 
Club Rushes (Scirpus triqueter and S. lacus- 
tris), the former often attaining 6 feet high, 
the latter 3 feet; Bur-reeds (Sparganiu: 
ramosum, S. simplex, and S. natans), all 
about 3 feet high; common Flag (Iris 
Pseudacorus), 4 feet; Gladwin (1. feeti 
dissima), 3 feet; Flowering Rush (Butomu 
umbellatus), 4 feet; Purple Loosestri 
(Lythrum Salicaria), about 5 feet; Wate 
Dock (Rumex Hydrolapathum, 3 feet 
6 feet; Sweet Flag (Acorus Calamus), 3 feet 
Willow Herb (Epilobium hirsutum), 4 feet t 
6 feet ; Great Crowfoot (Ranunculus Lingua) 
‘The foregoing afford ample variety a: 
water plants, but should it be desired to ex 
tend the list, a few foreign plants may b: 
introduced, such as the great Italian Re 
(Arundo Donax), a noble plant from 6 feet to 
10 feet high, but not hardy in the midlan 
and the north; Siberian Flag (Iris sibirica 
3 feet. You may probably ‘be able to obtain 
most of the above at the nearest large nurser 
to you, but several of the native plants m 
be had for the digging in most parts of the 
country. In planting them you merely want 
to place the plants in good Soil near €noug 
to the water’s edge so as to form an irregt 
and Nature-like fringe. ] ; ee 


Primula Winteri 


Of lowly habit like our common Primros: 
is this exquisite Himalayan species, a sma 
number of which I saw in bloom a few da 
ago in a friend’s garden. The plants we 
growing ‘in rich peaty loam and presented ; 
very healthy appearance, the — grey-gre 
leaves covered with a whitish meal bein 


beautiful delicate mauve flowers, almost a 
large as Auriculas, were resting upon ther 
with a host of mealy-looking buds in € 
form of rosettes rising from the centre of th 
plants. Although my friend considers thi 
charming Primula perfectly hardy, the plants 
In question were occupying the shaded 

of a cold frame. If planted in the open 
cool, shaded, and moist position should 

chosen, as this plant objects to sunshine ey. 
in winter, and should continuous frosts se 
it is-advisable to place a pane of glass 0: 
the crowns. On large rock gardens the co 
moist recesses generally constructed for shade 
and moisture-loving subjects suit _ 

Primula very well. “Like most of t 
Primulas, this plant varies slightly in the 
colour of its flowers when raised from seed, 
but in the typical kind the blooms are s0 
attractive that one could scarcely hope-to im- 
prove upon them in this respect. E. M. 
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= 5 Spireeas by the waterside 
2. One of the canal gardens at Littlecote, Hungerford, Berks, the home of 
ae Sir Ernest Wills, Bart. 


ELPHINIUMS are such delightful and 

lovable ‘border flowers that any improve- 

4 ment in them should be recorded for the 
enefit of others. Moreover, this is an ap- 

tc season for discussing Delphiniums, 

_ since replanting is best undertaken in the next 

dew weeks, just as new growth is about to 
pear. The new Wrexham Delphiniums 

we their origin to Mr. Watkin Samuel, and 
ose who desire to know more.of their origin 
should turn to a special article on the Wrex- 

— Delphiniums by the Rev. Joseph Jacob, 
ssue November 29th, 1924, page 741. In 

“this article attention is drawn to the variety 

Archbishop. After referring to - the bold 

white eye, that makes half its beauty, of the 

old variety the Rev. E. Lascelles, the reverend 
meen proceeds: ‘‘ The eye of Mr. 

“Samuel’s Archbishop entitles it to a higher 

5 ditle than The Bishop, from which it is bred.” 

Ke We readily endorse all the good things that 
lave ‘been said of The Bishop after seeing it 
as shown by Messrs. Hewitt and Co., Ltd., 

from their nurseries at Solihull. 

__ With no disrespect to the Rev. E. Lascelles, 
hat has done service for so many years, The 
Bishop is unquestionably a great improve- 
zent, inasmuch as the pips are larger, of 

“more perfect form and richer colouring, with 

3 a large pure white eye. It has a much longer 

ei. of bloom and more spiral in shape. 

Other Wrexham varieties for which we pre- 

“dict a great future are :— 

- Joy Betts, its distinctive feature being its 
“very large, graceful, bell-shaped pips, of a 
fine shade of deep rosy-mauve, borne on a 
iene spiral spike. Height, over 5 feet. 
‘Strong and vigorous grower, with good 
eng habit, which does not detract from 
the beauty of the main spike. 
 Monarcu or Wates.—A truly magnificent 
‘Variety in every respect; colouring very 
striking and meget; guard petals bright blue, 


ct white eye. Good-sized pips beautifully 


The banks are liberally planted with Spirzeas, including S. venusta, with lovely. spikes of pink 
flowers; S. palmata, bright red; and S. Aruncus America, with feathery pannicles of pink 


Wrexham Delphiniums 


By HERBERT COWLEY, Editor of 


A new and magnificent strain of Delphiniums, with large, round, individual 
flowers and tall handsome spikes of bloom 
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spaced on a long, wide, spiral spike, 4 feet of 
which is bloom, tapering from a g-inch-wide 
base. 

VIOLET QUEEN.—As the name suggests, 
this is a very fine variety of deep violet colour- 
ing, margined with mauve, which presents a 
fine striking contrast. A strong and robust 
grower with long tapering spike. 

Wempsiey.—The colour resembles that of 
the well-known Millicent Blackmore. The 
colouring, if anything, is brighter, with a 
less prominent eye; a fine spiral spike carry- 
ing at least 3 feet of bloom. 


direct. 
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CULTIVATION.—The coming days and weeks 
are of great importance to these plants in so 
far as their best interests may be served, and 
to bring about their fullest beauty and worth. 
To this end, therefore, a few words will be in 
season. 

A good garden soil will suit the plants 
quite well, but the better and deeper it is the 


better will the results be. A An trenched 
soil, with ample manuring, timely planting, 
and frequent hoeing, are all important. 


Those who merely shovel out a shallow hole 
and stick in a plant in a basin of earth, as it 
were, with the ‘best half of the plant’s roots 
doubled beneath, destined to a speedy decay, 
probably cannot expect to succeed half so well 
as he who trenches the soil 2 feet deep and 
does other things equally well. 

TIME FOR PLANTING AND PROPAGATION.— 
New plantations, or the replanting with root 
divisions of the stock in hand, cannot be 
undertaken at a better time than when the 
new growth is appearing—1t.e., March or early 
April. The work should, if possible, be com- 
pleted by the end of March.~ The best class 
of plant for this purpose is the newly-divided 
ground plant. Replanting without breaking 
up is not recommended. Portions with three 
crowns and a good root thong are large 


enough, even when stock plants are the re- 


verse of scarce. Starved pot plants, that is, 
those which have been in 3-inch pots for a 
year, are useless, and should never be trusted 
tb do any good and never be planted as re- 
ceived. If coh aken out, hSwever, and every 
particle of soil washed from the roots, they 
will soon recover. Many have been the 
failures through planting such things with 
the ball intact. All newly-planted Del- 
phiniums should be planted 3 inches deeper 
in the soil than formerly. Many new roots 
issue as from the base of the growing crown, 
hence this advice. Freshly-established pot 
plants may be planted intact, but a scrap of 
a plant merely placed in a pot to execute an 
order should be shaken clear of all soil. The 
smallest plants and anv novelties may be 
started in a little good fibrous loam, or potted 
for a month before planting out. All reason- 
ably-sized plants, however, are best planted 
Such -as these will only flower 
moderately this year while forming fine tufts 
for another season. Effective groups may be 
made by planting six plants or more over a 
3 feet area, 18 inches being ample space be- 
tween any two of these. 


Rodgersia Aa eile a moisture-loving plant with handsome bronze- 


coloured leaves, 


growing by a sheltered streamlet in the Royal 


Horticultural Society’s rock garden at Wisley 
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Early-Flowering Magnolias 


EAUTIFUL trees are the Magnolias 

which ornament our gardens and pleasure 

grounds in spring with a profusion of 
immense Lily-like flowers. They are of noble 
mien, especially when the trees have reached 
maturity, and their Jong, heavily-laden 
branches. of buds and fully-expanded blos- 
soms are seen waving in the breeze. This 
free-blooming quality, especially among 
March and April flowering kinds, is only 
equalled by their simple cultivation. A 
valley filled with these magnificent trees is a 
conspicuous feature when the trees are in 
bloom. Perhaps grouping them boldly, say 


from five trees to nine trees of a kind in a 
group, and choosing a sheltered site in the 
foreground of evergreen trees where they are 


Magnolia stellata, the first of its 
race to flower 


protected from the cutting north-easterly 
winds and storms are the best way of display- 
ing their ‘beauty and the best way of enjoying 
their lovely flowers, which, if fully Use 
are not infrequently ruined by heavy gales 
and frost. Nevertheless, an isolated lawn 
specimen, in a favourable season, is always a 
beautiful object with its flower-laden 
branches resting on the Grass. A good 
loamy, moist (but by no means swampy) soil 
‘appears to suit these trees admirably, and 
few failures will result if transplanting is 
carried out about the end of April or early 
May, when the young growth is seen to be on 
the move. The roots, being thick and fleshy, 
are subject to decay if chopped through during 
the dead of winter, whereas if planting is 
postponed until May fresh young roots appear 
immediately and the trees quickly ‘become re- 
established. 

The genus Magnolia was named in honour 
of Pierre Magnol, Professor of medicine and 
botany at Montpellier, and truthfully, be it 
said, that it falls to the tot of few botanists to 
have their name and fame perpetuated by so 
strikingly beautiful a genus. The Magnolia 
is easily layered, and this method of increase, 
being in the end the most satisfactory, is now 
most generally adopted. Seeds form another 
satisfactory means of increase, but this 
course naturally takes longer. ‘Grafting, 
which many Magnolias and other choice 
shrubs have often fallen victims, should only 
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be resorted to when other means have failed. 
These splendid hardy, handsome trees are 
worthy of all the care we can bestow upon 
them, and in due course become the most 
magnificent of flowering trees. 

M. STELLATA is the first of this charming 
race to bloom, -In stature this shrub iis, per- 
haps, the smallest. It comes from Japan, 
being wild in the woods of Mount Fujiyama, 
and was first exhibited in England by Messrs. 
Veitch about 1818. It forms a dense, spread- 
ing shrub, and every year is clothed with 
scented blossoms each 4 inches across, the 
strap-like petals white, with an external 
stripe of pale pink. The distant effect is one 
of snowy whiteness. In the variety M. s. 
rosea the buds are of a pretty soft pink, but 


Magnolia conspicua, the Yulan or Lily Tree 


these are ultimately white as they age. The 
only fault of this lovely shrub is its early 
blooming. 

M. conspicua (the Yulan, or Lily Tree).—A 
fine tree of this in bloom is a beautiful object, 
and even before the long creamy-white buds 
expand is very ornamental. The fullv-open 
flowers, each 8 inches across, are of the 
purest white, and although of considerable 
texture occasionally get damaged by frost, 
even in Sussex. Apart fromm this, it is one 
of the most striking trees we possess. This 
grand species has been cultivated by the 
Chinese from time immemorial, it being a 
favourite in the gardens of the Imperial 
palaces and the temples. “The spindle-shaped 
fruits are produced here in most seasons, 
being about 6 inches in length and of a pale 
purple colour. Z 

M. Souranciana.—This is one of the best- 
known ‘Magnolias in English gatdens, its 
habit of growth (except, perhaps, that it is a 
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little more shapely) is not unlike that of the 
preceding, of which it is a seedling. With 
me it flowers with the Yulan and in remark- 
able profusion, the flowers deeply stained 
with purple on the outside of the petals, This 
popular Magnolia originated near Paris and 
is a hybrid between M. conspicua and M. 
obovata. Others growing here (Sussex) (pro 
bably seedlings) of the same so are M.S. 
Alexandrina, a prey flower of slightly paler 
colour than M. Soul angiana; M.S. speciosa, 
with a litthe colour at the base of the petals, 
remainder white. Other forms are M. S. 
spectabilis and M. S. superba. ~ These are, 
however, so much alike that separate names 
appear unnecessary. M. Soulangiana nigra 
has dark plum-purple flowers which are later 
to appear. In these gardens is of stunted 
growth and quite unlike the majority of 
handsome’ free-growing kinds previously 
mentioned. 

M. LENNEI is a handsome hybrid, perhaps 
the finest of them all. It is said to be the 
result of a cross between the Yulan and M. 
obovata. It flowers with M. obovata, which 
is a fortnight later than the Yulan. The 
fleshy spoon-shaped petals form a_ globe- 
shaped flower of immense size and beauty, 
each ‘bloom being 8 inches across and 
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6 inches deep in the bud stage. The colou 
is a charming rosy-purple, almost black ni 
the base of the outer petals, white within. 
This delightful tree is unusually attractive 
when in bloom, and in point of beauty stands 
second to none. Its late flowering often en- 
ables the lovely blossoms to pass through 
their period of beauty unharmed by the. 
weather. At one time it was thought this 
brilliant Magnolia was raised in Italy, ‘but its 
origin appears to have been a nursery in 
Lombardy, “where it was observed by a 
nurseryman named Topf, who introduced it 
to Germany, naming it in honour of M. 
Lenne, a Royal gardener. : 
M. RUSTICA RUBRA is a beautiful form of 
similar type. The petals are, however, 
shorter and more rosy in colour, A group. 
of this stands out conspicuously in a “large 
collection, the trees being laden with a pro 
fusion of lovely flowers.. The colour of the 
flowers is bright rose-pink outside, inside o 
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the spoon-shaped petals white. In every way 
this is a beautiful and desirable tree. It ap- 
ars to have originated in a nursery at 
Ecccoon, Holland, where it revealed itself 
among a batch of seedlings from M. Lennei. 
The latter, however, flowers 10 days later. 
A coloured illustration of this lovely flower 
appears ‘in ‘‘ Flora and Sylva” (Vol. I.), 
taken from a drawing by the well-known 
flower artist, Mr. Moon. 
_M. xopus is a Japanese species of shapely 
but slender growth, and bears rather small 
yet attractive creamy-white flowers, each 
4 inches in diameter. This form flowers 
rather sparselvy—at least up to 1o feet high. 
As to the introduction of the true species, 
there appears to be a little uncertainty—there 
being two forms—Mr. Bean crediting Maries 
with having introduced the true M. Kobus, 
whereas the ‘‘ English Flower Garden ” men- 
‘tions Sargent, whose form, however, appears 
_to be M. Kobus var. borealis, a stronger 
grower with larger leaves. It is a graceful 
tree and should certainly be included in a 
collection. In the forests of Hakkoda it is 
said to reach from 70 feet to 80 feet in height. 
The branches, when crushed, give off a dis- 
tinct camphor-like odour. : 
_ M. opnovata is a rather slender, straggling 
shrub and is a native of China. Although a 
well-flowered example is attractive when 
covered with its erect purple flowers, I much 
prefer its varietv M. 0. var purpurea, with 
larger, more handsome, and erect purple 
flowers. These, just before the petals unfurl, 
are of a fine self deep purple colour. 

M. Gracitis does not grow rapidly, but is 
an elegant shrub with thin, spreading 
branches and pretty plum-purple flowers. I 
find this most suitable for grouping in the 
foreground of the stronger-growing members 
of this handsome genus. E 


es 
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_ Some varieties of the Pearmain 
ay Apple 


YHERE are many varieties of the above 
| Apple, some confined in the main to cer- 
& tain districts and rarely seen in others, 
some that seem only at their best in certain 
soils and under certain conditions, others— 
for instance, Worcester and Adam’s Pear- 

‘main—finding a place in the majority of 
planting operations. The old English Pear- 
‘Main, said to be the oldest Apple on record, 
is little known out of the west of England, 
and the Winter Pearmain is mainly confined 
‘to the southern counties. I have always 
thought it a pity Winter Pearmain was not 
more widely known, for it is a very excellent 
late dessert Apple, with firm yellowish flesh, 
resembling that of Claygate Pearmain and 
Cornish Gilliflower, and a great favourite 
When quite at its best. It makes a shapely 
tree, and may be recommended for small 
orchards, as-it never attains a great size. 
Its special homes appear to be Kent and the 
stretch of country lying between the Surrey 
hills on the north and the Southdown range 
on the south. Worcester Pearmain has been 
very largely planted during the last 30 years, 
and is a general favourite. It is a handsome 
Apple—certainly not first-class in quality— 
but very acceptable in its season, and a great 
favourite for market on account of its ap- 
pearance and free cropping qualities. Adam’s 
Pearmain is a great and consistent cropper, 
very seldom failing—in fact, in the majority 
Ol seasons it requires severe thinning, and 
for that reason is best grown jn ‘bush or 
‘Pyramid form if good-sized fruit is required. 
It should hang on the trees until the last 
‘possible moment, to avoid shrivelling. It is 
a valuable Apple for its lateness and appear- 
ance, but decidedly overrated from a quality 
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standpoint. From the latter point of view 
Claygate Pearmain stands pre-eminent, and 
In its season, from the New Year onwards, 
is probably one of the finest dessert Apples in 
cultivation. It is at its best ona rather heavy 
soil. This is a very desirable variety for late 
work. I should certainly plant it in prefer- 
ence to sorts like Adam’s, Cockle Pippin, 
Cornish Aromatic, and others. Dishes of 
Blue Pearmain are occasionally shown, but 
as yet the variety is little known, and, never 
having grown it, I can say little about it. In 
size it is the largest of the family, of hand- 
some appearance and very fair flavour. Lamb 
Abbey Pearmain, on the other hand, is a 
small fruit, different in shape from most— 
or, in fact, all—other members of the family, 
rather on the flat side instead of conical, with 
a larger eve. It is of excellent quality, and 
a good keeper. It is a kindly grower, and 
makes a good orchard tree. I said above 
that this differed in shape from all the 
family, but Hubbard’s Pearmain is somewhat 
similar, also small, but a very richlv- 
flavoured Apple. : ‘ 


Mannington’s Pearmain is 
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quently, when once established, very little 
pruning is necessary—in fact, there are not 
many Apples that make naturally a more 
shapely head. ig Bs 


Renovating Vines 

“T. W.,” in the issue of January 24th 
(p. 51), criticises Mr. Blair’s method of reno- 
vating old Vines in rather an adverse manner. 
I agree with “ T. W.” that the best thing to 
do with worn-out, fruitless canes is to make 
wood ashes of them and replant with a good 
healthy stock. The point appears to be that 
Mr. Blair’s Vines were neither worn out nor 
useless. They had merely been neglected, 
and when taken in hand by a man who 
““knew his job’’ they were rejuvenated and 
well repaid the trouble which had been taken 
with them. ‘* T. W.’’ suggests that it would 
have been more profitable to have planted a 
new vinery (I presume he means to have 
planted new rods in the already existing 
house), as being less expensive and more up 
to date. He cannot know very much about 
vineries or he would know that the expense 


Magnolia stellata forms a dense, spreading shrub suitable for small gardens 


another rather smal! fruit, but of splendid 
quality, ranking with the best. It is one of 
the Apples that should be left as long as possi- 
ble on the tree; it should be gathered with 
Duke of Devonshire and Sturmer Pippin. 
Hormead Pearmain is a useful cooking Apple, 
but there are many sorts equally good or 
better of the same season. 

The above comprise the better-known varie- 
ties of the Pearmain family. There are many 
others, but, with so many excellent sorts, it 
is obvious that, in making a selection, the 
planter should choose only the best, and not 
a great number of sorts, especially when they 
happen to be practically of the same season. 
As a matter of fact, of all the sorts enume- 
rated above, it is doubtful if there are more 
than about three that would almost neces- 
sarily be included in orchard planting. These 
would be Worcester, Winter, and Claygate. 
It may seem strange to leave out Adam’s, 
but, for reasons given above, I decidedly 
prefer as late sorts both Winter and Clay- 
gate. None of the family attain large size 
as orchard trees, and have an open, as op- 
posed to a dense, habit of growth; conse- 


of renewing the borders would have been pre- 
cisely the same in either case. Further, the 
canes which were so skilfully treated by Mr. 
Blair gave an almost immediate return in the 
shape of a full crop—a houseful of Grapes— 
whereas it takes some years before young 
Vines can (safely) be permitted to crop freely. 
The Vine is not the tender exotic which 
many, who ought to know better, consider it 
to be. On the contrary, it will endure with 
equanimity ‘treatment which would prove 
fatal to many other fruit trees, and, it may 
be added, age is a mere detail in connection 
with the Vine. One has but to mention the 
Hampton Court Vine, that at Harewood, and 
the specimen at Speddoch, in Dumfries- 
shire, to realise that. Personally, I have 
assisted, as a journeyman, and on two occa- 
sions—one in Midlothian and the other in Lin- 
colnshire—in dealing with Vines in precisely 
the manner in which Mr. Blair handled his; 
and in both cases the results were equally 
satisfactory. ‘‘T. W.’s”’ point, however, 
will have served its purpose if it brings out 
the views of others; for it is only by the free 
exchange of opinions that we arrive at the 
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truth, whether in the case of Vines or of 
other things. W. McG. 
Mabie, Dumfries. 
Pruning the Morello Cherry 
(C. Read)—When pruning the Morello 
Cherry, the best way is to cut out the weakest 
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Southern Gardens. 


Autumn-planted trees 

It is a debateable point whether newly- 
planted trees ought to be pruned the first 
season or otherwise, but personally I always 
cut back bushes and pyramids about this 
date. Strong growths are cut back to one- 
third or so of their length, and weaker 
shoots slightly harder. Always see that the 
centre of the tree is not unduly crowded. 


Raspberries =o 

Canes planted during the present season 
should be cut down to within 6 inches of the 
ground level. 


Vines 

When the shoots are sufficiently advanced 
disbudding must bé resorted to, leaving the 
strongest and best shoot on each spur. Where, 
for any reason, the spurs are a great distance 
apart, two shoots may be left, but they ought 
to be growing in opposite directions. Each 
growth must be brought down gradually to 
the wires. The shoots will need pinching at 
the second or third joint beyond the bunch. 
Raise the temperature slightly, say 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. at night, and when_the flowers 
commence to open keep the atmosphere on 
the dry side. If the rods are given a sharp 
tap with the hand each day when the Vines 
are in flower a better set of fruit will result. 
Keep the roots moist by affording an occa- 
sional supply of tepid water. How often will 
depend on the drainage of the border, 


Parsnips 

Where the ground for this useful crop has 
been prepared it should be forked over lightly, 
and directly it is dry enough the seed can be 
sown. Sow thinly in lines 15 inches to 18 
inches apart. The seedlings will require 
thinning later on, allowing a space of a foot 
between the plants. 


Winter Onions 

These may be planted out from the seed- 
bed in lines 9 inches apart and 6 inches be- 
tween the plants. Make the soil around the 
piants fairly firm, but do not place the bulbs 
too deep. A sprinkling of soot will be bene- 
ficial, and it will also prevent worms pulling 
the plants into the soil. 


Potatoes ; 

A warm, sheltered spot should be chosen, 
and a few rows of an early variety can be 
planted. A border in front of greenhouses is 
an excellent place for the first supply outside. 
Select tubers with short, sturdy, green 
sprouts; they will soon begin to form roots, 
and are less likely to decay. The soil should 


be of a light and sandy nature, and do not . 


plant when it is very wet. 


Tomato 

Another sowing should ‘be made about this 
date, and a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 
degs. will be needed to germinate the seeds. 
Sow thinly in well-drained pots of light, 
porous soil, and pot off singly when the seed- 
lings are in the rough leaf. 
Lilies 

Such as lancifolium, auratum, and Harrisi 
are very useful for greenhouse decoration 
during July and August, and now that bulbs 
are available a few should be potted up in a 
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of the young wood, leaving the rest to its full 
length, the spur system not being suited to 
this Cherry, which bears on the young wood. 
When the weak and ill-placed shoots, in- 
cluding all foreright growths, have been re- 
moved, there is very often still too much 


compost consisting largely of fibrous loam. 
Keep the plants fairly cool until growth is 
advanced. 


Greenhouse items 

It will be necessary to prepare plants 
for furnishing the greenhouse after the 
Cinerarias, bulbs, etc., are over. .Old plants 
of Fuchsias and Pelargoniums may be cut 
back and after a week or two repotted, first 
shaking away the old soil. | Campanula 
pyramidalis mav be lifted from the reserve 
garden and placed in pots, while Begonias 
and Gloxinias ought also to be potted. 


Lobelia tenutor 

This makes an ideal pot plant, and seeds 
may be sown during the next few .weeks. 
The seedlings can be potted off singly, or 


three may be placed around the edge of a - 


3-inch pot. Pinch out the top of each plant 
when 2 inches or 3 inches high, and they will 
bloom in receptacles 5 inches and 6 inches in 
diameter. 


Pruning flowering shrubs 

Late-flowering shrubs, such as some of the 
Ceanothus, Hydrangea paniculata, and 
Spireeas, will need cutting back in the near 
future. The various beautiful forms of 
Buddleia variabilis must be pruned back to 
two or three buds, Jasminum nudicaule needs 
a good thinning after flowering, while the 
many varieties of Ericas should have the older 
flower-heads removed as they pass the flower- 
ing stage. T. W. Briscoe. 

Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 

Chepstow, Glos. 


Northern Gardens 
Vines 

Continue to tie down the shoots as growth 
proceeds. If this is done carelessly much 
harm will be caused, many of the growths 
snapping off. By only bringing the shoots 
down a little at a time there is but little fear 
of such happening. In later houses disbud 
in good time, but do so gradually, and not be 
tempted-to remove all unnecessary growths 
at one operation, or a serious check to the 
Vines is almost certain. 
Figs \ 

It is only where a light, sunny house can 
be given to the Fig that success can be hoped 
for. As with Vines, disbud gradually so as 
to prevent any undue check to the trees. 
When the shoots are about 3 inches long is 
the most. suitable time for carrying out dis- 
budding, 
Melons 

Sow now to produce ripe fruits in June and 
July. A steady temperature of 7o degs. or 
over is necessary, with plenty of moisture in 
the atmosphere of the pit or house. » Unless 
such conditions can be assured it is ‘better to 
leave Melon culture severely alone. It is yet 
too early to think of frame culture. f 


Cucumbers 

Another sowing of these can be made at 
any time to ensure a steady supply, accord- 
ing to requirements. 
are the main essentials 
Cucumbers. 


in the culture of 


Warmth and moisture - 
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wood left for the good of the tree. This 

crowding is best dealt with by removing some — 
of the weakest branches, replacing the re- 
mainder so that the wall space may 
covered with young wood at as nearly equ 
distances apart as possible. = =. =. - 


Forcing Strawberries a Ce 
If but one batch of these is attempt 
during the season, now is a good time to h 
the pots brought into the house where 
are to grow. Very gentle warmth at fir: 
with a gradual increase, is best calculated 
give good results. Set on shelves near 
the glass and see that watering is n 
neglected nor yet overdone. : R Sie er 


Apricots Le 
Coming, as they do, early into flow 
there is always the chance of damage 
frost or heavy rains unless means be tak 
to prevent such happening. While mov 
canvas blinds are distinctly the ideal pr 
tors, a double fruit net hung in front of 
trees makes a fair substitute, and is always 
at hand. Means must be adopted to preven 
the nets being blown against the buds of 
flowers, or much damage may result. — 
Peaches SE eee 
These, too, bloom comparatively 
and, of course, run the same risks as 
Apricots, so the same precautions mu 
taken to prevent damage by frost or rain. 


Ageratum : EP ces 
While seedlings do not give entire 
formity of habit or colour, they are vy. 
useful where large numbers of plants are 
quired. Barr’s Dwarf Blue is a very goot 
selection, and is distinctly bluer than m 
other strains. If sown now, good plants 
be available by the end of May. = 
Antirrhinums See 
Few plants are so popular for su 
bedding, and the range of colour being 
wide, everyone may readily choose just wt 
suits his own taste. If sown now in get 
warmth fine plants are almost certain 
bedding time. Sow thinly in pans or shall 
boxes filled with light sandy compost, 
cover the seeds lightly. * - te 


China Asters Ries 
This very popular annual can now be 
in numerous forms, the single A. sin 
being greatly favoured for cutting. If soi 
now and not unduly hurried with too stro 
heat fine sturdy plants ‘will be availa 
the end of May. ee tt 


Lobelia from seed eee 


The raising of this plant from seed o 
gives the novice a deal of trouble by da 
off. This is, usually, the result of too eat! 
sowing. If a start 'be made now and 
seeds scattered very thinly there is alm 
risk of disaster in this way. The compo: 
must be light and sandy, and the p 
boxes well drained. Cover very lig 
water gentiy, and set in a fairly brisk wa 


Propagating greenhouse plants 
Cuttings of Heliotrope, Fuchsia, Co 
Lantana, Salvia, Statice, etc., if inserted n¢ 
in pots of very sandy compost will 
quickly. Those rooted in autumn shoul¢ 


potted off singly. eae 
Perpetual Carnations essa 
“Probably plants rooted in December gr 
into the finer specimens, but cuttings in 
now will do quite well and are not so tro 
some nor tardy to form roots. C, Bral 

Preston House, Linlithgow. ; 


- a Geo 
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HE planting of Lilies is invariably as- 
sociated with groups of Rhododendrons, 
4 Azaleas, evergreen shrubs, and woodland, 

nd in such a manner as to rather dishearten 
e countless admirers, whose gardens possess 
one of these advantages. While admitting 
that such conditions are ideal, it would be a 
nistake to say that Lilies are only for the 
avoured few, for there are kinds for all. 
Before alluding to them let us see what is 
eared to make them a success. First of 
all we must dispel any doubts there may be 
to the hardiness of those I shall name. 
the shelter they need is from cutting 
inds. Secondly, partial shade while grow- 
ng may be reckoned as one of the things 
vhich must not be overlooked. To allow hot 
inshine to reach the stems is fatal to good 
results. Thirdly, the roots must be kept cool 
and moist, and be permitted a free run. . In 
he absence of a shrubbery and such shrubs 
; I have named we must turn to the half- 
ded border, which exists in most gardens. 
Where the sun does not reach until the after- 

yon, or goes off before dinner, this can be 
made to grow fine Lilies. Rs 

When about to plant Lilies the future effect 
should be considered. Some plants never 
iow to more advantage than as single speci- 
ns, but Lilies are amongst those that look 
in groups of from five to eight. 
ny perennials associate well with 


ch as hardy Geraniums, may be em- 
loyed to protect the growths, if necessary, 
rom the sun. The soil for Lilies should be 
rly rich, and, above all, porous, and lie 
ver good drainage. It is best to prepare the 
tions by removing all the existing soil 
eet deep, and wide enough to allow of the 
er bulbs having a free run for their roots 
en planted 6 inches apart. A compost 
uld then be made up of good loam, leaf- 
uld, and sand, and in the bottom, well 
xed with the existing soil, may be placed 
old manure. Most varieties are best 
nted about 4 inches deep, but those which 
ke stem roots also should be placed 
inches deeper. Puta thin layer of sand for 
bulbs to rest on, and cover with the same 
ore adding the soil. 
he following are a few of the most popu- 
and easily-grown Lilies to plant this 
ng.~ Those which annually reach us from 
an include some stately varieties, and it is 
nearly impossible to go wrong with them. 
of the handsomest is L. auratum, the 
den-rayed Lily of Japan as it is called, on 
ount of the yellow band which runs down 
entre of each petal. Its variety, L. a. 
phyllum, is also noteworthy for its very 
, richly-spotted flowers and sturdy habit. 
ongiflorum is another stately plant with 
e white trumpet-shaped flowers. Of the 
ties of L. speciosum we cannot say too 
in their favour, for they are beautiful, 
and when other kinds are over they are just 
ttheir best. Special mention must be made, 
wever, of Melpomene, magnificum, 
eum, and rubrum, for all bear many 
vers On 3 feet stems, and each is notable 
its broad petals, richly-spotted crimson, 
or carmine on a white or crimson 
ound, L. album Kreztzeri is one of the 
est Lilies it is possible to grow, with 
te flowers and a band of green down the 
ire of each petal. All these may be 
wn in pots for conservatory decoration. 
Chinese Lilies there is now a fair choice. 
enryi bears bright orange-yellow flowers. 
tees is another in which yellow is the 
colour, gradually growing paler until 
dges of the petals are white. This Lily, 
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~~ Some Garden Lilies 


The bulbs of all Lilies root more guickly 
if peat ts placed beneath them when planted 


and with greater freedom 


it is worth noting, can be raised from seed by 
anyone, for seeds are sold by most firms, and 
flowers may be looked for in the third or 
fourth year under fair treatment. Another 
grand variety is L. tigrinum, but it is quite 
eclipsed by its varieties, Fortunei and 
splendens, both in colour and form. The 
Nankeen Lily (L. testaceum), one of the most 
fragrant and in a beautiful shade of apricot, 
1s easy to grow and should be planted. Then 
there is the Giant Lily (L. giganteum), with 
large white, trumpet-shaped flowers tinged 
violet and crimson. L. pardalinum (Panther 
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some that are specially serviceable—Helichry- 
sums, Acrocliniums, and Rhodanthes as ex- 
amples. These can be iraised in the warmth 
of a house in March, if so desired, trans- 
planted and hardened off before planting them 
out of doors. If winter use of the blossoms 
is the object there is really no need to sow 
indoors at all, as it will be quite sufficient if 
seed is sown in the open ground in a sunny 
position in May. Helichrysums will need to 
be eventually 3 feet apart, whilst Acrocliniums 
and Rhodanthes can be sown thinly in groups 
and allowed to bloom without further dis- 
turbance. There is no more useful biennial 
than Honesty (Lunaria) for the collector of 
winter flowers, the silvery pods of which are 
adapted for vase decoration. Hardy 
perennials also provide some that are very 
useful, such as the Echinops (Globe Thistles), 


Lilium tigrinum splendens 
The most richly coloured and the finest of all the Tiger Lilies 


Lily) grows 5 feet and bears large, drooping, 
orange flowers in July. 
colchicum, with light flowers spotted black. 
Another beautiful yellow variety of noble 
growth is L. monadelphum, and L. Hansoni, 
in the same colour with black spots, is worth 
a place. Many others might be named, but 
where the above succeed no difficulties will 
arise with the remainder. A gs + 


A bed of Everlastings 


[It is worth while, having regard to the 
value of certain flowers for winter decoration, 
to consider setting aside a bed for some of 
them during the coming summer. ‘* Ever- 
lasting ” flowers are not grown so much as 
they deserve, more especially by those who 
have no greenhouse from which they can 
draw upon for supplies. In annuals we have 


An easy doer is. L. » 


Eryngiums (Sea Hollies), and also Physalises, 
of which P. Franchetti and P. Alkekengi are 
well-known forms. To ‘these may be added 
ornamental Grasses like Eragrostis elegans, 
Agrostis nebulosa; Lagurus ovatus, and 
Briza maxima, seed of which may be sown 
out of doors in a warm border in April. 
MIDLANDER. 


Lilium tigrinum splendens 


HIS magnificent Lily enhances the splen- 

dour of the flower garden during August. 

Its imposing spikes of ‘richly-coloured 
flowers are exceedingly effective. It has the 
richest colour and the finest flowers of all the 
Tiger Lilies. As it is easily grown and may 
be relied upon to bloom well in English gar- 
dens, it should be planted freely in spring in 
flower ‘borders and in prepared places in the 
wild garden. 
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Modern Chrysanthemum Growing 


anthemum there are certain important de- 

tails, the non-observance of which may 
readily land one into difficulties. On the 
other hand there are methods which are the 
better modified as time goes on, and it should 
be of service to the interested therefore to 
point out changes, for if any cultivator moves 
always in a groove that cultivator is bound in 
the long run to be left behind. I exhibited 
for the first time in 1894 and am still a 
learner. As each season comes round I note 
something in the growing of the plants that 
were better either done or left undone. 

If, for example, the object be to win prizes, 
the would-be winner must concentrate par- 
ticularly as to the number of blooms a plant 
shall bear. Inthe early days of one’s prac- 
tice it was customary to have usually three 
flowers to one plant—three stems with one 
bloom: at the point of each. To out-distance 
friendly rivals the number was reduced to two 
in the case of most varieties. But to-day a 
grower who does not confine the number to 
one stem to each plant is likely to find some- 
one else has obtained superior development 
when at the place of show the samples are 
put together. A modern idea is to grow a 
single stem to its utmost capacity to get a 
flower as wide and deep as possible. 

From every point of view one favours the 
idea; it is neatness itself. The one stem 1s 
watched so that no harm shall come to its 
point. When the all-important flower-bud 
appears this, too, is treated individually to 
see that no harm comes to it. It may be true 
that should some mishap take place the plant 
is useless. 

In the matter of time of rooting the cut- 
tings there need not be great hurry. Feb- 
ruary is a capital period, and in the case of a 
few late sorts, should the cuttings be rooted 
sooner, it is we!l to nip out the point of the 
stem when the plant is quite young, in 
March. 

Some recommend April, but I much prefer 
the earlier date for such varieties of the big 
Japanese as Majestic, Mrs. G. Drabble, 
Queen Mary, W. Rigby, Princess Mary, and 
Victory, to name a few. When the point of a 
stem is taken away a considerable time 
elapses before a new leader forms and gets 
well into its stride, as it were. If rooted 
from February onwards these late kinds do 
not usually show a bloom bud too early with- 
out any check whatever. 

Coming to quite a modern phase, I refer to 
furnishing each plant with from six to a 
dozen or more flowers. The samples may 
be mamed miniature show blooms, for such 
they are in all save gigantic proportions. If 
the future could be looked into it might be 
pretty safe to state that this idea carried the 
Chrysanthemums on and on in_ esteem. 
Varieties at once beautiful and of compara- 
tively easy growth can be dealt with, and the 
results are flowers lasting when cut, and, as 
indicated, pleasing from other standpoints. 
Here also it is a case of concentration; the 
cultivator limits the number of stems, and 
by removal of superfluous side growths puts 
the whole of the plant’s energies into the de- 
velopment of the few. This method is applic- 
able to most of the Japanese sorts, especially 
so in the case of the charming single forms. 
Dealing with the branches brings in the ques- 
tion of the advisability of any tipping of the 
points—termed in the language of the cult 
““stopping.’’ If one is in favour of allow- 
ing each kind to take its natural course of 
branching the practice of many may be other- 
wise. At any rate I am convinced that the 
tips of the branches cannot be interfered with 
without taking away something from the sub- 
sequent development of bloom. Much. is 


| N growing a popular plant like the Chrys- 


often heard as to the uses of tipping for the 
purpose of regulating the time of blossom- 
ing; yet here it seems that the good results 
may easily be exaggerated. For dwarfing 
the growth of a plant the system has its 
merits, of course, and I agree that from a 
market point of view a comparatively longer 
growing stem may be added to the flower, 
but these are about the only points to name 
that shall make the plan worthy. 


Later-day Chrysanthemum growing is not 
favourable to a method known as planting 
out; that is, growing the plants in open 
ground and lifting under glass to bloom. As 
an expedient the saving in labour is great, 
but however carefully the details are followed, 
the check of lifting and thus disturbing the 
roots brings in its train too many ill-formed 
flowers, devoid of one great attribute—last- 
ing powers when cut. In the season, mar- 
kets are filled to overflowing with such 
material, which usuallv neither satisfies the 
buver nor pays the seller. All other than 
earlv-flowering varieties are the better for pot- 
culture-from start to finish. 

If one were to review the past and note any 
difference in connection with the Chrvsanthe- 
mum generally it is not cultivated with 
greater ease than in my own earlier times. 
‘Then, as now, the plant was extended to the 
utmost by constant attention to details. 
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Chrysanthemum Louisa Pockett 


Referring to the query in a recent issue 
re Louisa Pockett Chrysanthemum, I 
have this variety in full bloom now (February 
oth). 
ary and were rather slow in taking root; 
also were backward at final potting in June. 
Not stopped or pinched, and the first shown 
buds were taken about September, the 
earliest date they could be procured. About 
Christmas, after all singles and others were 
over, Louisa Pockett was given a little extra 
warmth to improve matters. 

This was not of much avail, and the plants 
were left to themselves in a cool house. The 
plants, eight in number, are about 4 feet 
6 inches in height, clothed to the pot-line 
with splendid foliage, and healthy, and are 
perfectly good in every way except the late- 
ness of flowering. I attribute this to late 
propagation. Cuttings for next season are 
now rooted, and I hope for better success 
from earlier propagation. RUSTICUS. 


Staffs. 


Chrysanthemums in small pots 


Having to supply a quantity of flowering 
plants for the house all the year round, I find 
these most useful, and by a selection of varie- 
ties it is easy to keep up a succession for at 
least three months. I keep one pot of each 
variety intended for this purpose, and if there 
is a cool frame at liberty bed them out in it, 
and protect from frost. About the beginning 
of May I take the cuttings, putting three into 
a 3-inch pot, and when nicely rooted pot them 
on, without disturbing them, into 6-inch and 
7-inch pots, according to strength, and pinch- 
ing the points out when they have made 
about 6 inches of growth. Then I let them 
grow away as they will. I give them ample 
room and liberal feeding in their later stages, 
and nice bushy plants about 2 feet high will 
be the result. By trying a few fresh sorts 
every year (those of a bushy habit preferred) 
one soon finds out which adapt themselves 
to this kind of treatment. Considering the 
time they last in bloom they are well worth 
growing by those who have not grown them. 

J. PRESTON. 


.small patches into pans or small pots. No 


The cuttings were struck last Febru-_ 
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FERNS | : 


Pteris tremula 


fish 


slightly hardened off before ‘being used, wi 
last several weeks in good condition. 
tremula is, perhaps, the freest seeding Fe 
in existence, the back of the fronds on lar 
plants being nearly covered with spores. Th 
ripe fronds should be cut and shaken over 
piece of white paper to coilect the spores 
which should be kept in a dry, cool plac 
until they are required, and the sooner th 
are sown the better. If a damp wall or stag 
in a fernery or stove is at command, the 
mav be sown on this, as they will germina 
almost anywhere, or pans of crocks and 
little rough peat and loam may be prepare 
and placed in a shady, warm house. Th 
must be kept regularly and constantly mo 
without sprinkling them heavily with wate 
as this is apt to swill many of the spore 
away. i. a 
A green film over the surface is the firs 
indication that germination has taken place 
Soon after, the tiny young fronds appear, — 
when the seedlings may be pricked off in very 


amount of care will ensure all the plan 
coming true, and often Ferns of entirely 
different species will come up. P. tremulz 
shows its. distinctive characteristics very 
early, and as soon as the young crowns can 
be distinctly seen they may again be divided 
this time pricking them off singly around f£ 
edge of small pots in a light and open co 
post. Though strictly a greenhouse speci 
P. tremula may be given more warmth n 
if it is desired to hurry the plants on, but bear 
in mind that the more air and less heat they 
get, the longer the fronds will last, either in a 
cut state or on the plant. In any Case, 
growth is rapid, and the plants must never 
become pinched for root-room until they hav 
reached the size intended for use. Sm 
plants in 3-inch pots are very useful for stand= 
ing singly on the table or for grouping with 
flowering plants, and it is one of the a 
vantages of this kind that a nicely furnishe 
plant, with a head a foot or more across 
may be grown in the size of pot mentioned. 
There is hardly any arrangement of plants 
that this Fern may not be used with, t 
light, graceful stems standing well up, 
lightening the effect of other plants, whi 
lose nothing ‘by contrast with them. 
large flat epergnes in which flowers and fr 
combined used to be arranged are not 
much used as formerly, but where they a 
used, the cut fronds of this Fern-set off the 
fruit admirably. There are also many ¢ 
flower arrangements ‘that are improved by 
use in place of the popular Maidenhair, whi 
it surpasses in lasting qualities. It is also 
capital kind for a planted-out fernery, where 
there is plenty of room for its full develop- 
ment, but it is a mistake to plant it amo 
dwarf kinds, as it soon overgrows its po 
tion, and smothers perhaps choicer and raret 
kinds. In a large house a single large plant 
of it in a prominent position has a noble ap- 
pearance. As to compost) it is by no means 
fastidious, especially when it gets beyond t 
first stage. A light, fibrous loam, mixed. 
half its bulk of leaf-mould and a plenti 
addition of sharp silver-sand, suit it ad 
mirably. It is safe in winter in a house kept 
at a minimum temperature of 40 degs. There 
is a crested form of P. tremula in cultivatior 
which by some is thought an acquisition, bw 
it is certainly less beautiful and not so easil} 
grown as the type. Se 
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ORCHIDS 


Cypripedium aureum virginale 
fp jcteroing AUREUM is the result 


of crossing C. nitens and C. Spicerianum, 
The former parent is a hybrid from C. 
insigne and C. villosum, so three species 
figure in the ancestry of the variety illus- 
trated. C. aureum is a very variable hybrid, 
but C. a. virginale is one of the best, and 
when shown by*Mr. G. F. Moore, Chardwar, 
Glos., on February goth, 1904, an Award of 
Merit was given by the Orchid Committee of 
the Roval Horticultural Society. C. aureum 
_virginale is a fine bo!d flower with yellowish- 
green petals and pouch, while the greater 
portion of the dorsal sepal is pure white, a 
characteristic largely inherited from C. 
Spicerianum. The original C. aureum was 
raised by M. Jules Hye, Belgium, in 1894, 
but since then it has been produced in several 
collections in this country. Improved parents 
have been employed, with excellent results, 
and now there are upwards of 20 distinct 
named varieties, most of them greatly in ad- 
vance of the original C. aureum. 


Dew e.B: 


Calanthes 


HE deciduous species and hybrids of 
~§ Calanthe constitute a group of beautiful 
, winter-flowering Orchids, and for this 
“reason they are grown in quantity in many 
gardens where there is a demand for cut 
flowers during the dull period of the year. 
The principal Calanthe is C. Veitchi, one of 
the first hybrid Orchids to be raised in this 
‘country. The colour is a beautiful shade of 
rose. Other good species and hybrids are C. 
“vestita rubro-oculata, C. bella, C. Turneri, 
‘and the pure white C. Harrisi, while for a 
later display C. Regnieri should be chosen. 
_ There is no necessity for the orthodox 
Orchid-house where Calanthes are concerned, 
a plant stove, Cucumber pit, or propagating 
‘house answering equally as well. When the 
new growths are each about an inch long, 
and before fresh roots are far advanced, the 
bulbs are potted. They can either be grown 
in pans or ordinary flower-pots. If the 
former are chosen several ‘bulbs will be placed 
in one receptacle. Both must be well pro- 
vided with drainage, and they should be filled 
‘to one-third of their depth with potsherds 
over which is placed a thin layer of Moss or 
loam-fibre. The compost ought to be pre- 
pared at least a week before it is needed and 
‘placed in a warm shed or greenhouse, so that 
ithe bulbs will not be chilled by coming into 
‘contact with cold soil. Whenever procurable 
the best quality fibrous loam should be em- 
ployed. It is pulled to pieces, at the same 
‘time preserving the fibre and allowing the 
fine soil to fall away. This should form one- 
half of the compost, together with dried cow- 
manure and fibrous peat or Osmunda fibre, 
a light sprinkling of finely-crushed crocks 
being added to render the whole porous. The 
cow-manure is dried, afterwards rubbing it 
through a 3-inch mesh sieve. Mix the whole 
thoroughly, and let it remain in a heap until 
itis required. If not already done, the bulbs 
should ‘be turned out of their pots, the soil 
shaken from the roots, shortening the latter 
°0 within 3 inch of the base of the bulb. This 
‘ttle tuft will help to steady the bulbs until 
“he new growths are well rooted, but in some 
‘ases a thin stake will be needed. Before 
sommencing potting, the bulbs should be 
sraded, placing the largest singly in 6-inch 
»ots and the others in receptacles proportion- 
te to their requirements. If only a small 
juantity is grown, potting the bulbs singly is 
ecommended, but where a large number is 
ultivated especially for cut bloom, pans 
ibout 7 inches or 8 inches in diameter should 
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be used. These will take five or even six 
bulbs of moderate dimensions, taking care to 
evenly distribute the bulbs, and having the 
new growths as evenly developed as possible. 
When repotting, an operation which must be 
carried out annually, press the soil moder- 
ately firm, and bring it up to within 3 inch 
of the rim of ithe pot. Occasionally space is 
left for top-dressing, but, as a rule, it is 
better left alone, and when the pots are full 
of roots feeding them with weak liquid cow- 
manure. 

When the repotting is finished arrange the 
plants in their growing quarters, where the 
temperature is kept at 60 degs. or so and the 
atmosphere fairly moist. Keep the plants 
well up to the roof-glass, and if the sun is 
bright light shade will be necessary in the 
middle of the day. For a week or two little 
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wards the roots are kept just moist. The 
spikes will soon begin to push up, and, when 
in bloom, a dry house where the temperature 
is about 55 degs. will prolong the life of the 
flowers. Directly the scapes are removed the 
bulbs take a decided rest: of several weeks’ 
duration. Do not make the common error of 
storing them in too low a temperature, 50 
degs. being quite low enough. No water is 
needed and the atmosphere must be kept dry. 
The bulbs can either be rested in their pots 
or shaken out of the soil and stored in boxes 
containing a little sand. E.oWee BE 


Epidendrum cochleatum 


Can you tell me the name of this Orchid?” 
It was sent to me from Jamaica three years 


Cypripedium aureum virginale 


or no water is given, but when the roots are 
seen creeping over the soil the supply must 
be increased. Throughout the growing 
period Calanthes must be given every en- 
couragement to make up large and solid 
‘bulbs, and although a moist atmosphere is 
desirable, wet and stagnant conditions must 
be avoided. The principal growth will be 
made during the summer, so it will be possi- 
ble to admit air on most davs, with an inch or 
so through the night when the weather is hot. 
The greatest quantity of water is required 
from the time ithe new ‘bulbs are formed until 
they are completed. When they are ap- 
proaching maturity the leaves will begin to 
turn vellow at the tips, and at this stage the 
atmosphere is kept less moist, full sunshine is 
allowed, and more air admitted, but the roots 
are still well supplied with water until the 
bulbs are denuded of their foliage. After- 


ago, and is now in bloom for the first time. 
The upper part of the flower is purple, with 
deep yellow centre, and the lower part is 
pure white. There are several buds to each 
stalk. ‘I believe it is called a ‘* Rock 
Orchid ” in Jamaica. P:.W. 


[The name of your Orchid from Jamaica is 
Epidendrum cochleatum. The plant has a 
wide range in the West Indies, Mexico, and 
Central America, whence it spreads into New 
Grenada and Venezuela. It has also been 
discovered on the Atlantic coast of Florida. 
This Epidendrum was the first of its genus 
to flower in this country, which it did in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew in 1787. The best 
time for repotting is soon after the plant 
commences to grow, as it is then that new 
roots push out and quickly obtain a hold in 
the fresh potting material. | 
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VEGETABLES 


Clean Carrots 
and that contains raw 


TRONG, heavy J 
“manure generally produces coarse, ugly 
roots, the cleanest and best shaped being 


drawn from free-working or light sandy 
peaty soils that were freely manured for the 
preceding crop. Those who have not speci- 
ally prepared their clavey land for Carrots 
must not thin out the plants too freely, but if 
they are from 5 inches to 6 inches “apart a 
considerable number of the roots may turn 
out of better form and colour than expected. 
When left to about 12 inches apart the roots 
become coarse and are liable to crack badly. 
The stump-rooted or Horn varieties require 
even less room. For the early shows the 
Nantes Horn is best, and a really good dish 
of this popular variety is hard to beat even as 
late as August. The light hotbeds and sur- 
facing of fine sandy soil used for forwarding 
Carrots, whether covered with a frame or not, 
ought to be stripped of their contents, especi- 
ally if either of the larger Horn varieties are 
grown. If a few of these are left just clear 
of each other all over the bed and not allowed 
to suffer from want of water (they do not re- 
quire much of this if the manure underneath 
is moist), several dishes of very clean, com- 
paratively large and ‘brightly-coloured roots 
can be drawn at any time during. July and 
the early part of August, and these will count 
well on the exhibition table. Those on warm 
borders will also grow to a good size if simi- 
larly treated, while any in ‘the open should 
have the surface soil about them frequently 

stirred, and they will further be much bene- 
fited by a mulching of Grass from the mow- 
ing machine or some other kind-of mulching. 
Very handsome samples of the New Inter- 
mediate or Matchless can be drawn from the 
rows in the open ground, and last season I 
had Scarlet Perfection very good from heavy 
land. iS a 


Shallots in the allotment 


Those who have taken up allotments, and 
who have had to break in hitherto unculti- 
vated ground, may -have experienced a diffi- 
culty with the cultivation of Onions, whether 
from seed or from plants which have been 
purchased. This failure is not uncommon in 
the case of new ground, and until such be- 
comes sufficiently fertile for the more exact- 
ing crop, the cultivator would find it profitable 
to plant Shallots. These are, for many pur- 
poses, not inferior to Onions, and ey will 
succeed where the latter fail. Early planting 
is recommended, and the crop will be ready 
for harvesting at midsummer. If at that 
time some of the best Cloves are selected and 
replanted, a second crop may be secured be- 
fore the close of the season. The pecuniary 
value of a good crop of Shallots ought to be 
a further inducement. 


Potatoes—the value of a change of 
seed 


A change of seed pays, presuming soil and 
localitv vary from those one has to deal with. 
There is no very marked gain in an inter- 
change if seed is obtained in one’s own dis- 
trict, and it would seem, judging from an 
experience extending over many years, that 
climate plays a greater part in the inter- 
change of seed than many persons believe. I 
have in past vears had faith in Scotch seed 
for planting in the western counties of Eng- 
land, but I have now modified this opinion. 
I take it the climatic change is too radical, 
because from Lincoln-grown seed I can de- 
pend on getting quite, or more than, a third 
heavier yield than from my own or Scotch- 
grown seed. Lincoln growers, I believe, 
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secure Scotch seed for the same reason that 
we get that from Lincoln. Compared with 
my own-grown seed, that from Lincoln shows 
a markedly inoreased vigour, and it does not 
appear to matter what the variety is. In some 
land, no doubt, Potatoes quickly deteriorate, 
thus the need for a change of seed even if the 
same kinds are retained. I gave Irish-grown 
tubers a trial and found these better than 
from Scotland, the humid climate of Ireland 
differing, presumably, from the cooler atmo- 
sphere of the ‘Scottish Potato fields. I 
formerly. found a lessened rather than an 
extended yield the first year, but looked for 
the benefits in the season following. It is 
curious, too, how much influence soil has on 
some varieties. WwW. 


Kohl Rabi or Turnip-rooted 
Cabbage 


Though this is generally considered a farm 
rather than a garden vegetable, there are two 
varieties of it worthy of extended culture, 
viz., the Early Green Vienna and the-Early 
Purple Vienna, both of which attain a 
moderate size only. The bulbs, if used when 
about as large as a medium-sized Turnip, 
make a fine substitute for that vegetable in a 
season when through fly or drought it has 
failed. The Kohl Rabi never fails in a dry 
season, and is never attacked by insects. 
When too large the Kohl Rabi is apt to be 
tough and bitter, as Turnips are in a hot, dry 
season. The best soil for this vegetable is 
that which is light and sandy, but as to this 
it is not fastidious, provided it ‘be well tilled 
and manured. Sow at any time from the 
middle of April to midsummer in drills 18 
inches apart, and then thin the seedlings to 
9 inches apart. The seedlings may, if re- 
quired, be transplanted to make a plantation 
elsewhere. 


CookinG.—Peel the root, cut if into slices, 
throwing into a basin of cold water as you 
peel it. Melt a large lump of butter in a 
frving-pan, dry the cut slices on a cloth, then 
fry each piece brown on each side until it can 
be easily pierced with a fork. Have readv a 
Parsley and butter sauce well flavoured with 
either vinegar or Lemon-juice. Fry it in this 
sauce and then serve. It can also be braised 
whole by melting a piece of butter in a sauce- 
pan. After peeling, put into the saucepan, 
cover close, and allow to cook in its own 
steam until tender, turning it about to brown 
it lightly all over. _ It can also be plain boiled 
and served with a brown or white sauce. 


Notes about Kales 


The green curled Borecole or Scotch Kale 
is most popular, and it-certainly deserves to 
be so, among private growers. It is not often 
the crop is lost owing to the weather, and the 
tops are usually available during the worst 
part of the winter, the side shoots following 
in due course. Read’s ‘Mearting is the best 
in point of quality, but the least ‘hardy, while 
all’ the rest are very succulent and tender 
when properly cooked. Cottager’s Kale 
crops heavily and is fairly hardy, but the 
quality is not so good as that of the curled 
Kale. Asparagus or Buda Kale is- among 
the hardiest of the winter greens. 

Borecoles generally ought to be got out 
rather early and on good ground, so that they 
may have time and sufficient under them to 
build up strong stems. The seed: may be 
sown any time ‘during April, and in the open; 
comparatively late sowing, or at the end of 
the month, is desirable where space cannot be 
early provided for the plants. They ought 
always to be finally planted before they have 
become drawn and weakly in the seed-beds. 
Waiting for early Potatoes or Peas to be 
cleared off before getting out the Borecoles 
is a somewhat risky proceeding, as in this 


“larly safe dressing, not only because of 
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case they may not have time to attain a 
viceable size. If ground cannot be given 
tirely up to this crop, then dispose the r 
of early Potatoes or later varieties havit 
short haulm 3 feet or rather more apart, an 
after they are finally moulded up, plant thy 
Borecoles midway between them. lf a clea} 
breadth of good ground is early given up ° 
them the rows of stronger growers should | 
30 inches apart, 2 feet oe the plant: 
the row. & 


Salsafy “a 


On the Continent this vegetable is ‘high 
esteemed ‘both by the rich and the work 
classes. It is delicious when properly 
pared, and so simple of culture that 
wonders why it should be so little grown © 
this country. In hard winters, when t 
is not too much vaniety in vegetables, Salsa 
forms an agreeable change, and it is sai 
be one of the most nutritious vegetables culti, 
vated in gardens. The seed should be sowi) 

early in April, but it-is imperative that # 
ground be thoroughly prepared for its r 
tion. It must be stirred a foot or m¢ 
depth. Ground that has been trenched a y 
or so previously will be just right, and ple 
of manure must be notes! in. The seed 


Sine thinned to some 8 inches from. 
other. Frequent surface stirrings will 
mote a free growth. On the approac 
winter the roots should be stored in dry ea 


Value of wood-ashes _ 


Of all manures commonly termed artific t 
these are, perhaps, the oldest. - Burning m: 
not be the most economic ‘way to deal w 
soft vegetable matter, as in a few months 
can be rotted by stacking and moisteni 
Experience shows that it is very valuable 
food, as aH gardeners, especially those wh 
supplies of animal manure are small, 
found to their benefit. In deeply-worked 
splendid crops are commonly produced b 
aid, almost exclusively, of decayed vege 

matter. Hard wooed broken up ever so sn 
nee buried in the soil would be long i 
composing, and would in the process pro 1 
much harmful fungoid growth. The 
version of this hard and, so far as plant 
is concerned, useless material into an a 
manure by burning is a simple proce 
Wood-ashes may not be so rich in potash 
kainit, but at least they constitute a sin 


potash they contain, but because the ash de 
not immediately dissolve and helps to kee 
the soil open and friable. No one now 
vises the making of Vine or other 
borders without a liberal addition of Ww 
ashes, and all gardeners alive to tt 
manurial value collect and ‘burn all wo 
matter not_otherwise useful for the pur 
Most gardeners agree that we have few 
ficially-produced manures more valuable 
eset than are wood-ashes, soot, 

ime aoe 


Gas-lime dressing 


(P.).—The later in the season gas-lime | 
ito be applied to the soil the lighter must 
dressing be. If you really think that a dre 
ing of lime fis needed to furnieh a mineral 
which the soil may be deficient, why not g 
a dressing of fresh lime, -as” that may 
applied at any ‘time? Put down in heaps 
a bushel to each 2 rods, unslacked lime, 
cover over with soil. When presently is) 
heated and is slacked, ‘then spread it, mixe 
with the soil, evenly. over the ground, . 
dig it in. A good dressing of fresh so 
also excellent manure for crops. If you 
be poor, a good dressing of animal-mam 
will do most good, especially if you have ft 
soil deeply trenched, or, at least, well dug. 


I ~ 
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HOSE who propagate their own plants 
should now be busy, for when good cut- 
& tings are available on healthy plants they 

ould be put in now. It is, for two reasons, 
nistake to take the top of a plant, as is 
done. One reason jis that the grower 
ifices a flower shoot, but, worse still, one 
a flower shoot, which will never make 
free-growing plant such as is obtained from 
-conrect cutting. This correct cutting may 
lescribed as a side shoot, which should be 
on the plant until it is 4 inches or 5 inches 
_ The cutting is removed by beimg pulled 
the plant. Itis of a soft, brittle nature, 
a little practice enables one to take it off 
ease. Should the torn end appear a 
ragged it should be trimmed with a 
p knife by cutting almost through just 
low a joint or eye. The methods of insert- 
cuttings are various, but experience has 
sroved that sharp, clean sand is the best iroot- 
medium, no soil being necessary, for the 
al reason that one does not attempt to grow 
ings in the rooting medium, but pots them 
} compost as soon as well rooted. Cut- 
gs root better in clean sand, and are less 
ble to fungoid trouble when no soil is added 


e cutting is firmly inserted } inch deep, 
being soft at this date, should be kept 
se until rooted. A little bottom-heat of 
jot more than 60 degs. assists it to root more 
uickly, but a top temperature of a little less 
ay 55 degs.—is desirable. While a propa- 
ting-frame is not absolutely necessary 
ven a close house is available, the amateur 
find that it assists him to have a good 
of cuttings. The cuttings may either 
inserted in a sand bed (the preferable way) 
laced round the edge of a pot filled with 
nd. The majority of varieties should be 
ited within three weeks or a month. One 
suld aim to keep the sand quite moist with- 
[ repeatedly watering the cuttings, there- 
the sand should be thoroughly wet when 
uttings are inserted. It is, however, a 
plan to water the cuttings in, as this 
tles the sand firmly around them. If the 
ft in the house is not excessive they will 
re no more for a week or 10 days, but 
oisture-retaining condition of the sand 
be watched against drying-out, which 
ld ‘be fatal. For the same reason one 
es cuttings from the -ravys of the sun, as 
_ would dry-out the propagating-frame. 
ade is also necessary to avoid the fatal 
gging which might otherwise take place. 


TING of freshly-rooted cuttings is an 
sting one. This is done when the roots 
s about 3 inch to 1 inch long. No careful 
Wer would do it carelessly, because the 
life of the Carnation would be affected. 
ief thing to avoid is deep potting, 4 inch 
being the correct depth. The first pot- 
“compost is of a light nature—two-thirds 
mm, one-third sand, and if the loam is of a 
ivy nature one-sixth leaf-soil. The smaller 
pot the better at this date, as young cut- 
gs establish themselves so much more 
ly in a pot 2 inches in diameter than in 
of 3 inches. The next process is to estab- 
hem in these pots, and a ‘temperature of 
bout 55 degs. and not more than 60 degs. 
0 this if thev are placed in a light situa- 
Mear the glass, but away from draughts. 
Ouse in which the young plants are 
‘Should be kept close for a week or 
S, but as soon as the roots are seen to 
Ive and reach the side of the pot we 
begin to give them Carnation treat- 
always remembering that the Carna- 
Nis a hardy plant which will not thrive for 
y length of time without air, which should 
relore then ‘be admitted and the plants 
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Perpetual Carnations 


gradually hardened off. A shelf is a good 
place to put the young plants now. 

At this time of year young Carnations re- 
quire very little water. If the potting com- 
post is sufficiently moist, that is to say, so 
damp that it will not stick to the hands, some 
growers do not even water their freshly- 
potted cuttings for some days. On the other 
hand, they must not be permitted to wilt or 
flag, and on sunny days should be lightly 
sprinkled overhead and shaded. A convenient 
way ‘to shade is to lay sheets of paper over 
the young plants. If not done at the time of 
potting, the plants should be watered a few 
days after potting, and should the weather 
remain dull they will require no further at- 
tention as to watering for some time. 

Amateurs are somewhat perplexed just now 
at the number of split calyces. This point 
was referred to in recent notes. Just now it 
may be neither too high nor too low tempera- 
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is borne in mind that more plants are lost by 
damp than by actual frost it is well to look 
after the admission of air. Such things as 
Violas, Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, and 
Calceolarias need ‘but the merest shelter, and 
the lights ought not to be kept closed; in- 
deed, from now onwards they should be tilted 
so that a free circulation of air may be 
secured. ‘Stirring the surface of the soil with 
a fork and removing dead or decaying foliage 
along with judicious ventilation will do much 
to dispel damp. WoopBASTWICK. 


Primula siamensis 


HIS extremely pretty species was shown 
Te the ‘Director of the Royal Gardens, 

Kew, before the Royal Horticultural 
Society in October last, when it received an 
Award of Merit. It is a very distinct species 
of neat habit, under 6 inches high. — Pre- 
sumably it is a species for the cool green- 
house, but so far very little appears to be 


Primula siamensis 


A new and distinct species with soft lavender flowers 


tures, nor any fault in cultivation at all, but 
merely the result of days-and weeks of sun- 
less weather. It is, in this case, merely 
Nature’s method of helping the flower to open 
under difficult circumstances. 

The fogs this winter have, of course, added 
to the difficulties of the grower. Even in the 
country fogs have been bad enough to do 
damage, and in the neighbourhood of towns, 
where the fog has been of a smoky nature, 
buds as well as flowers may be affected, not 
only of the Carnation, but of most winter- 
flowering plants. It is certainly not pleasant 
ito see the ‘buds go blind, yet this is a common 
experience in the neighbourhood of towns. 
It is when fog is on that the rare occasion of 
the closed ventilator must ‘be attended to, in 
order to shut it out. Laurence J. Coox. 


Ventilating frames 


Damp is, perhaps, the greatest enemy to 
plant life in frames. Ventilating frames 
during winter and early spring is not always 
an easy matter, particularly in cases where 
absence from home is the cause, but when it 


known about it. The leaves are like those 
of the common Primrose and the semi- 
pendulous flowers are of clear soft lavender 
and lighter in the centre. As may be seen 
from the accompanying illustration, the calyx, 
stem, and flower-buds are covered with white 
farina, which adds to the beauty of this rare 
and interesting Primula. He C. 


Genistas dropping their flowers 


(M.).—The cause of this is impossible to fix 
with certainty, ‘but it is very probable that 
your plants are suffering from dryness at the 
woots or in the air of the house. The Genista 
requires, when growing freely, plenty of 
water at the roots. It is essentially a green- 
house plant, and needs a fair circulation of 
air, as if kept too close and moist overhead 
the foliage will soon be destroyed by mildew. 
We fear the Coronilla, judging from what 
you say, has also been kept too dry, and has 
fallen a victim to red-spider and _ thrips. 
Syringe the plant well, and well moisten the 
roots, and a change, we think, will soon be 
noted. 
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(Continued from page 115) 


The Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia . 


citriodora) 


Although many people complain of the 
tenderness of the Lemon-scented Verbena it 
certainly takes a Jot of killing in North 
Devon. I have had a plant growing in a 
large pot outdoors for several vears, and the 
year before last, believing it to be dead, I 
turned it out on the rubbish-heap some time 
in Februarv. In a month the apparently 
dead wood broke into a mass of buds at the 
base and the plant was put into a south 
border in rather poor soil. Here it has 
thriven abundantly, and did not suffer from 
the rather severe frost or two we had last 
winter. At the time of writing the buds are 
well expanded, ‘and if these should chance to 
get nipped in the event of hard weather I 
shall quite expect to see a fresh ‘batch appear 
later on at the base. I think it is a good 
plan not to cut back the plants in the autumn, 
as some gardeners do, as the buds on a tall 
plant usually break at the extremities of the 
shoots, and if these get killed you can then 
cut back the stems and produce a fresh crop 
of buds. 

I-do not understand the difficulties which 
some people have in propagating this plant 
from cuttings, as I rarely experience failure 
in this respect. I usually take cuttings from 
the current year’s growth in early summer 
and insert them firmly round the rims of the 
pots in a light and very sandy compost. The 
pots are then placed either in a shady green- 
house or frame, or in a warm, shaded posi- 
tion outdoors. A uniform moisture is best 
maintained by plunging the pots as far as 
the rims. When plants are required for pots 
the rooted cuttings should be pinched back to 
induce branching, but if the plants are to be 
grown against the wall they may be left to 
grow as Nature directs. H. GREAVES. 


Fruit trees in bloom, protecting 


The question of-~fruit protection is always 
to the fore at this season, and, as ‘“‘ H. J. W.”’ 
notes on page 82, instead of anvthing ‘new in 
gardening having been practised for genera- 
tions I think it can ‘be laid down as a rule 
that it is always advisable where practicable, 
and am sure in many seasons the crop on all 
the best of the wall fruits has been practically 
saved thereby. . Tiffany on binders stretched 
over part of the Strawberry quarter has also 


saved scores of the iargest and earliest 
flowers. E. BURRELL. 
Hardwick. 


Saltx cinerea var. Medemii 


This Willow blazoned its name on. the 
R.H.S. records with an Award of Merit on 
Tuesday, the 10th inst. It has been in culti- 
vation a long time and the recognition has 
been long overdue. 

Each succeeding year it insists on being 
the first to open its staminate flowers well in 
advance of both the type and S. caprea. 

S. Medemii, as it may be-known by some, 
is a Willow with robust constitution, with 
ruddy crimson-coloured shoots, with brighter 
buds. Leaves vary in size, the largest being 
from 3 inches to 4 inches ‘by 1 inch by 13 
inches, thick, dark green above and quite 
grev with down beneath. To enjoy the full 
beauty of the flowers at their best is the time 
when the stamens protrude out of the shaggy 
catkin and immediately before the dehiscence 
of the anthers. 

It is easily propagated by cuttings taken 
from leafless, shoots in early autumn and in- 
serted outdoors in sandy soil. When rooted 
and planted out it will in three vears make 
strong, straight growths 3 inches to 4 inches 


‘interesting plant. 
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on which I have counted as many as 56 
flowers. With age they become shorter, 
big buds are built up, hence many more 
flowers. CEG. 


Helianthus Monarch 


After enjoying a rich feast of Michaelmas 
Daisies at Mr. iH. J. Jones’s nursery my at- 
tention was attracted on the way out to an 
immense yellow Sunflower against a wall at 
the back of a wide border of Dahlias. It was 
a great sight—large deep rich vellow flowers 
on stems from 8 feet to 9 feet high. No one 
could pass it by without noticing it. Why is 
not such a plant everywhere? Alas! it is 
not perfectly hardy. That accounted for its 
being put at the foot of a high wall. In such 
a position it will probably survive mild win- 
ters anywhere south of London, but for 
safety some of the stock should be lifted-and 
kept out of the reach of frost. I was told 
the ‘best way to propagate it is by root 
cuttings. The flowers last well when they 
are cut. The ideal position for it is at the 
back of a wide border. JosEPH JACOB. 

‘ 
Crocus for name 

(Crocus).—I ~believe the ‘Crocus is C. 
vitellinus, from Palestine. I never saw the 
biack-anthered form of it until this vear. It 
has turned up among latter collections of 
Palestine Crocuses and is a very interesting 
form. The specimens you enclose are rather 
far gone, but seem to me to have more bronze 
markings than the others I have seen. I 
hope the owner will take care of such an 
E. A. BOWLES. 


Embothrium coccineum 

The statement by ‘‘ X’’ that this brilliant 
tree “‘ is not hardy in England, and to see it 
at its best in the British Isles a visit to the 
extreme south-west or to Ireland will be 
necessary ’’ (page 104) is calculated to deter 
many persons from attempting its cultivation. 
As a matter sof fact, it may be grown in 
almost any part of the west coast as far north 
as Ross-shire, wherever shelter from rough 
winds can be obtained for it. It is probably 
as hardy as Eucryphia cerdifolia and Abutilon 
vitifofium, but it is mere difficult to estab- 
lish, young plants being apt to. die off with- 
out apparent reason. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


Nutmeg herb 


In reply to ‘“‘ F. W. A.,”’ issue January 
17th, p. 46, I believe the herb called ‘‘ Nut- 
meg ’’ to be Achillea biserrata. I obtained a 
root some vears ago from a 
Gioucestershire and identified it at the 
Botanical Gardens here, but I have never 
seen it quoted in any list of herbs, herbaceous 
plants, or seeds. A. MOA St’ ROGERS: 

39, Museum Road, Oxford. 


Renovating Vines 


In April of 1901 I took charge of a garden 
in Shropshire in which was a house contain- 
ing B. Hamburgh Grapes. Growth had just 
commenced, the shoots about 2 inches long. 
Plenty of buds started, as the Vines had been 
carelessly pruned. On disbudding these 
shoots I was struck with the amount of 
bleeding which followed. The shoots that 
were left had exceptionally long joints. Two 
or three bunches showed ‘on some of the 
shoots. After stoning was over, the bunches 
shanked wholesale. I suggested to the 
owner root-lifting the next winter. He said 
he did not care if I destroyed the Vines. Root- 
lifting was performed in January. The 
border was an inside one. The water which 
ran from the roof of the house was collected 
into two rain-tubs which overflowed. The 
roots of two of the Vines made a straight bid 


farm in 
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for this overflow, and roots as thick a 
man’s thumb had grown. When notched, 
these were very soft and watery. The out 
side border was then dealt with, and roots 
were brought up to the higher -level. ~ 
inside border was left till the next autu 
Lime-rubble was not to be had, but brickb 
made a good drainage for the outside borde 
No loam ‘was put round the roots as nor 
was procurable. <A little Vine manure 
farm manure were given as a mulch, 
after the inside border had been treated in 
similar way shanking was not present, and 
the produce was very Satisfactory. . 
“ Rustic 
=k 


The finest winter salad 

On page 99 ‘‘ Lanarkshire ’’ advocat 
culture of Chicory, presumably as a wint 
salad, while on page 108 “A” extols” 
virtues of Witloof, which is, of course, 
rectly Chicory, for the same purpose, 
former advising March and the latter 
as the most favourable sowing season. 
sonally my vote would be for May, on 
thoroughly-dug site that was generou: 
manured for the preceding crop, i.e., a 
tion such as is usually ailocated to 
Carrots, and Parsnips. The intention of 
note is not, however, to discuss the cult 
of Chicory, but to urge the claims of Dan 
lion as the finest of all winter salads. — 
characteristic merits of piquancy of flav 
and undeniable medicinal value are rec 
nised in France, but almost entirely unknoy 
or unacknowledged in England, and, if 
dare say it to ‘‘ Lanarkshire,” in Scotlan 
too. One does not recommend the g 
leaves of plants which spring up unin 
and unwelcomed on our lawns and in 
parts of the garden, but the delicate, p 
vellow foliage that rises in darkness in 
process of what is sometimes dignified by 
term ‘‘ forcing.” Such Dandelion, with- 
best oil, may not appeal to the gourm: 
who demands bulk, but it does to the go 
met to whom delicious flavour alone 
make irresistrble appeal. And over « 
above the flavour there is the inherent vir 
of its influence on the health. The liv. 
with which Nature has endowed us are 
cepted as necessities, and we bless or cu 
them in accordance with the manner in‘wh 
thev function. Those-who descend to m 
dictions should eat bleached Dandelion a 
salutary corrective, or, and much mi 
potent, preparations from the roots of 
plants. It may not do as much as the Ap 
which is said to keep the doctor awa 
its certain trend is in that desirable direct 
If it is treated as advised by “A” for 
loof Chicory success is assured. H. J. 


The balance of the tree 


In his admirable article, entitled ‘‘ P: 
Newly-planted Fruit-trees,” on page 108, ‘* 
Scottish Gardener” stresses the importante 
of maintaining the balance of the tree. 
is inclined to think, however, that his bre 
advocacy of postponing the first pruning - 
the autumn after planting may prove f 
direct road to upsetting it. In that syst 
of procedure which delays pruning for 
year following autumn planting and fo 
wards of six months after spring-plantin 
consideration is taken of the loss of r 
involved in lifting the trees and by w 
balance is instantly upset. Not one 
receiving trees from a nurseryman ha 
able to plant.a single individual withou 
viously cutting back some roots which we 
broken in lifting or have been damaged in 
transit. The intimately-associated tasks of 
lifting and planting constitute the elemental 
form of root-pruning which, if it is to achieve — 
its object and still maintain the balance of 
the tree, must be accompanied by branch 
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cutting. The method which I have proved 
to be thoroughly satisfactory with bushes 


and pyramids isto cut back either at once or 


after the top buds have started in spring, 
when the planting is done in the autumn, but 
to postpone cutting until autumn when the 
planting is done in spring. Of one thing I 
am convinced, namely, that it is perfectly 
sound to advise an amateur to cut back im- 
mediately planting is finished. As a class 


- 


Answers to Queries 
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he is reluctant to use the knife at all, and if 
he is not persuaded or coerced into cutting 
the first season, wild horses will not force 
him to do it in the second season. Therefore 
my advice to a professional gardener would 
be, ‘‘ exercise your own discretion,’ and to 
the amateur, “if you plant in autumn cut 
back at once, but if you plant in spring defer 
the cutting until October or November.”’ 
East ANGLIAN. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Perennial Sunflowers of branching habit 
'(Senex).—The. following Helianthi are of 
branching habit and suitable for your pur- 
pose, though rather on the tall side :—Mollis, 
Meteor, and Soleil d’Or. They may be ob- 
tained from Messrs. W. Wells, Junr., Hardy 
‘Plant Nurseries, Merstham, Surrey. 
Pinks failing 

I enclose a sample of white Pinks. These 
form a border round four Rose-beds. Two 
years ago they were all taken up, cuttings 
taken and replanted (cuttings were from the 
old plants, and they were replanted in the 
same ground. The old plants were then in 
the same condition as the root I am sending). 
Can you tell me why they are again in this 
condition? I now propose to scrap them, 
lime the ground, and plant Violas in the 
same place after a time. Can you advise 
anything better to do with it? 

4 E. C. DANIELL. 
_ Bears Barn, Winchfield, Hants. 


[You are quite right in scrapping the Pinks, 
as the soil in which they have been for so 
jong is exhausted, and the only course would 
be to take away the soil to the depth of 
g inches and a foot wide, replacing this with 
entirely fresh soil. If this were done you 
could grow Pinks again, but we would advise 
you to get a new stock of plants. If you 
plant Violas which would do quite well it will 
be advisable to lime and manure the soil be- 
forehand, but in this case you need not 
change it. Other pretty plants for edgings 
are Campanula muralis, Gypsophila muralis 
var. dubia, Geranium lancastriense, and 


Helichrysum bellidioides. ] 


Crossing Gladioli F 

(Peeping Tom of Coventry).—This . is 
‘quite a simple operation. The flower 
chosen as seed-bearer should have the 
anthers pinched out as soon as it is fully 
‘Opened and before the pollen is formed. 
Then on the second day (the morning of the 
third is not too late) the pistil will be found 
in condition to receive pollen, which is 
selected from any desired variety and applied 
with a camel-hair brush, or one of the 
anthers of the pollen parent can be conveyed 
intact to the seed parent and the pollen 
‘dusted on to the pistil. This is easily done 
with a small pair of tweezers, as the anther 
is snipped off and carried to the selected 
flower without handling or jerking, thus con- 


‘serving the pollen till the operation takes» 


place. It is best to select one or two of the 
first four flowers to open on the spike for the 
‘seed-bearer, and no more than two flowers 
on any spike should be made to bear seed. 
Pollen, which is produced in almost excessive 
‘abundance, may be taken from any flower, 
‘but the greatest potency is obtained from 
\recently-opened blooms. I have never found 
‘it necessary to protect the. pollinated flower 
from insects, as the pistil (or more correctly 
‘the stigma) remains erect under the top petal 
until the flower is about three days old, when 
it gradually droops. By that time either 
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-put them in the greenhouse. 


fertilisation has taken place or it is too late 
to do so. 
touched the stigma of the desired ‘flower 
nothing can undo or alter the cross. 

J. L. Gipson. 


Eau de Cologne Plant 


I should be glad to know the correct name 
of the so-called ‘‘ Eau de Cologne’’ plant. 
A correspondent calls it a Monarda, while 
others say it is an Origanum. Both these 
are hardy herbaceous plants and can be pro- 
pagated by division. The ‘‘ Eau de Cologne ”’ 
plant is propagated by cuttings, and plants 
must be wintered in greenhouses. It is one 
of the most beautiful-scented plants, but the 
flower is very insignificant. MENTMORE. 


[We cannot do better than to refer our 
correspondent to Mr. H. Kempshall’s reply 
(see issue February 7th, page 94), in which 
he gives the name of the plant as Origanum 
microphyllum. We would point out, how- 
ever, that it is impossible to name any plant 
from a description, or from popular names, 
which are so often misleading. If our corre- 
spondent can send us a portion of the plant 
we shall be only too pleased to identify the 
same. ] 


Failure in forcing Roses 


I bought some good Roses for forcing (ex- 
hibited at Vincent Square) and received them 
in the early autumn, placed them at 
once in larger pots, and put them into a 
warm house. They are very feeble-looking 
now and trving to flower. I*see in a garden 
book that I should have plunged them or 
kept them in the open till March, and then 
Question is, 
Can they be pruned back, 
Good plants spoilt. 

Mucu Hapuam. 


[The great thing is to get the Roses estab- 
lished in their pots. Plants potted in the 
autumn should be plunged in the open air 
until you want them for starting in the fol- 
lowing year. If (as you have done) the plants 
are placed in a warm greenhouse before the 
roots have got a good hold of the soil it is 
useless to expect success. Pruning should 
be done at least two months before the plants 
are taken in to be forced. Early pruning is 
advisable, as the plants will then have time 
to swell up the buds which are to produce 
the flowers. In the case of the plants which 
have failed, we should stand them in a frame 
from which frost can be excluded, letting 
them come away as they will after first 
pruning them. You say nothing as to 
whether you pruned them. | 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Christmas Roses 

Kindly tell me which is the best aspect and 
treatment for Christmas Roses. Mine 
flower profusely, but leaves and petals, too, 
are disfigured with brown spots. 

Mallow, Co. Cork. Mrs. LINGFIELD. 
~ [A moist and sheltered situation where they 
will obtain partial shade, such as often exists 


What to do now? 
or what? 


Once the selected pollen has’ 
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at the rear of a north wall or in open spaces 
among deciduous shrubs, is best for these 
plants. The ground intended for them 
should be deeply trenched and well manured 
in addition to being thoroughly drained. 
After the flowering season is passed, the 
plants derive considerable benefit from a good 
mulch of partly-decayed manure. We have 
known these plants to flourish in quite ordi- 
nary garden soil, and even in direct sunshine, 
but the handsomest results have been ob- 
tained from plants enjoying partial shade. 
Planted among hardy Ferns, where the soil 
is of a leafy or peaty character, these plants 
are often very happy and effective, as during 
the summer months they derive much benefit 
from the shelter and light shade of the Fern 
fronds. The brown spots you complain of 
are caused by a fungoid disease similar to 
that which affects the Hollyhock, and to 
prevent which you must spray your plants 
with Condy’s Fluid, Bordeaux Mixture, or a 
salt solution about every 14 days, using a 
breakfastcupful of common salt to 3 gallons 
of water. Apply this with a syringe, such 
as the Abol, which gives a mist-like spray, 
but do not allow the solution to reach the 
roots of the plants. ] 


Azaleas losing their leaves 

(Thomas Lane).—Your Azaleas have very 
probably been allowed to get very dry at the 
roots and the leaves have been attacked by 
thrips and red-spider. Either would cause 
the leaves to assume a yellow colour. The 
only thing you can do now is to keep the 
soil round the roots moderately moist, care 
being taken not to over-water, and wait for 
its natural growth next spring, when it 
should be encouraged to grow away freely. 
Perhaps the fumes of the oil-stove may be 
the cause. In such open weather as we are 
having there is no need of any heat what- 
ever. You cannot do better than use lime 
and soot for the destruction of the slugs. 


Pruning Hypericums 

(E. S.).—Although the Hypericums usually 
last in good condition for many years it is 
advisable, when any plants show signs of 
weakness, to destroy them and start with 
young, vigorous specimens, as those that are 
weak take a long time to recover and are 
seldom satisfactory. The Hypericums are 
benefited by an annual pruning in February 
or early March. This should consist in cut- 
ting out the worn-out wood, removing. the 
weak shoots, and cutting back the stronger 
ones. If pruning is neglected for a few 
years the’ plants become thickets of weak, 
unsatisfactory shoots, the flowering suffering 
accordingly. 


Fungus on Azalea leaves 

(Canon Morrice).—Your Azaleas have been 
attacked by the fungus Exobacidium japoni- 
cum, which produces galls on the terminal 
buds and leaves of the plants, and causes 
them to swell enormously, as in the speci- 
mens you send us. The trouble was first 
recorded on this plant in this country about 
1906, and has since occurred in many places. 
It is very similar in appearance, though pro- 
bably due to a different species of fungus, to 
the gall which occurs on Rhododendron ferru- 
gineum in the Alps. The best way to do is 
to pick off the galls and burn them, and the 
sooner this is done the better. The white 
powdery appearance on the gall is caused by 
the numerous spores of the fungus by which 
it spreads. to other buds and leaves. 


Jasminum nudiflorum, pruning 

(C. S.).—This flowers on the young wood, 
and if pruned hard a good many of the 
blossoms would be cut away unless the cut- 
ting in were done immediately after flower- 
ing. The best time to prune is early in 
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spring. By doing this and allowing the plant 
to have its own way, long-flowering sprays 
will be obtained. In mild seasons it often 
blooms lin December, but ithe usual time is 
from the beginning to the end of January. 
It should always have a warm, sunny aspect 
against a wall if possible. 


FRUIT 


Protecting fruit blossom 

(H. E. S., Cardiff).—The booklet referred 
to, issue January 31st, page 73, may be ob- 
tained on application, post free, from Major 
C. Walker, Brecon, South Wales. 


VEGET ABLES 


Mildew on Onions 

(W. Jones).—The best remedy for mildew 
on Onions is soot and lime. Give the ground 
a good dressing before the Onions are sown, 
and a light top-dressing of soot may be given 
when the plants are 4 inches high. This 
latter dressing will probably ward off the 
Onion-fly, which usually appears and lays its 
eggs on the voung plants in May. Nitrate of 
soda is also a good dressing, as also is salt 
either applied to the bed before sowing or 
given just when the seedlings appear. Try 
what a heavy dressing of soot before sowing 


will do. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Weed in lawn 

(Seasider).—The weed is variously known 
as Ribwort and Rib Grass Plantain (Plantago 
lanceolata). It can be destroyed by the use 
of lawn sand in dry weather. ‘Dust the lawn 
at first all over till all broad-leaved weeds 
like this look grey. The first application is 
likely to destroy all the smaller Plantains, 
but many of the larger ones are likely to 
grow again, because of the quantity of re- 
serve food stored in the crowns. When the 
leaves have grown an inch or two the lawn 
sand should be repeated, this time confining 
the sand to the Plantains, which should be 
well dusted. The weather should be dry at 
the time and likely to remain so for two or 
three days to give the lawn sand time to act. 
Another plan is to mark off the lawn in strips, 
3 feet wide, and go over it systematically, 
cutting each Plantain well under the surface 
with an old knife. This takes some time, 
but it is very effective. 


Overlapping of greenhouse roof glass 
(G. T. B. B.).—Of course, in the construc- 
tion of steel glasshouses allowance is always 
made for contraction and expansion, but in 
your case the trouble appears to be with the 
glass ends. These should certainly fit close up 
to the joist carrying the roof, whether the 
house be made of either steel or wood. Are 
the panes of glass overlapping at the ends? If 
so, have them raised so that one pane rests 
upon the upper end of the one below, no lap 
whatever being necessary at these ends. If 
they do not overlap, then your glass has been 
cut too short. You ought to draw the at- 
tention of the builder to this without delay. 


SHORT REPLIES 

F. H. C.—We should advise you to havea 
split Oak fence for the front. If you use a 
live hedge it will be very liable to injury from 
the passers-by. The split Oak. fence will 
last for many years and will be the cheapest 
in the end. For the north side you will find 
nothing so good as Holly. Prepare the site 
for this by digging and manuring well, and 
get seedling Hollies about 18 inches high. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Tom.—1, Begonia fuchsioides; 2, Eupa- 
torium riparium ; 3, probably a Hypericum ; 
must have flowers. 

Capt. E. A. Saunders.—1, Pyrus japonica; 
2, Berberis Darwini; 3, Osmanthus Delavayi. 
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‘LEGAL POINT 


Virginia Creeper 
House E 
The rights and liabilities attaching to a 
Virginia Creeper growing against a gatepost 
fastened to a wall belonging to an adjoining 
property-owner-were the subject of an inter- 
esting action which was-decided in the King’s 
Bench Division last week on an appeal from 
the decision of a County Court Judge. 
The plaintiff and defendant were the re- 


on a Neighbout’s 


spective owners of two houses which up to 


1918 had been in the same ownership. In 
the garden of the premises purchased by the 
defendant there was a Virginia Creeper 
(planted during the single ownership) which 
grew against the wall of the plaintiff’s house 
adjoining. In course of time the Creeper 
reached the gutter, and periodically the plain- 
tiff cut it back to prevent the gutter becoming 
choked. There was also a gate-post which 
had been erected during the single ownership 
of the two properties, and this was fastened 
by nails driven through the post into plugs 
in the eo wall. 

The plaintiff alleged a trespass in respect 


of both the creeper and the gate-post, and 


brought an action against the defendant in 
the County Court, claiming damages and an 
injunction to restrain him from committing 
the trespass alleged. 

The County Court Judge held that the de- 
fendant had committed a trespass by letting 
the creeper grow up the wall, and made a 
declaration to this effect and awarded 42 
damages, but he refused to grant an injunc- 
tion. The Judge also held that the defendant 
had committed a trespass in letting the gate- 
post be fastened to the wall. 

The defendant appealed, and on the hear- 
ing last week the Divisional Court reversed 
the County Court Judge’s decision that the 
defendant had-no right to use the plaintifi?s 
wall for the Virginia Creeper or the gate-post, 
but upheld the finding that a trespass had 
been committed in the growth of the creeper 
and the award of £2 as damages. 

There must not, however, be drawn from 
this decision a general assumption that any 
person has a right to grow a creeper up, or 
fasten a post to, his neighbour’s wall. Such 
a right can only be acquired by an express 
grant, or reservation by. long user, or as, in 
the case under review, by the implied inten- 
tion of the parties. 

The case will undoubtedly be of interest to 
many garden owners who have creepers on 
walls which do not belong to them, and bear- 
ing in mind that the facts of each individual 
instance may be a material factor in deter- 
mining the rights of opposing parties, this 
recent decision may help some of those who 
are in doubt as to whether they can insist 
upon the retention of a creeper where it is a 
pleasure to them to see it, or its removal 
when it is a source of annoyance to them. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. -H. Yates has been appointed gardener 
at Ambarrow Hill Lodge, Sandhurst, not 
‘“Ambarrow ”’ (Mrs. Harvey) as announced 
in our last issue. 

Mr. F. E, Hare, gardener at Sandhurst 
Lodge, Wellington College Station, Berks. 
Mr. T. Wisk, gardener to F. A. Morris, 
Esq., Yewden Manor, Henley-on-Thames. 
Mr. Geo. NEWNES, gardener at Seabridge 
Hall, Newcastle, Staffs, formerly at Wilton 

Castle, Redcar. 

Mr. C. Best, gardener to Sir Jas. Currie, 
Stoke Green House, Slough. 

MroAct: CHEVERTON, late foreman at ‘‘ The 
Grange’’ (Lorp AsuHpBurton), Alresford, 
Hants, as head gardener to Brig,.-General 
Ricketts, Summer! ands, Curdiidge, Bot- 
ley, Hants. 
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Norfolk and Norwich Horticultedl 
Society 


- This Society held its annual neeias 0 
February 14th in the Guildhall, Norwict 
The chair was taken by Dr. G. S. Pope, Lor 
Mayor of the city. In presenting the repor 
the Secretary alluded to the loss sustained b 
the death of Mr. Sydney Morris, who ha 
taken a keen interest in the Executive wor 
for many years and had been a great e3 
hibitor; also to Lord Ailwyn and Lor 
Suffield, both of whom had also been e3 
hibitors on a large scale. Mr. Herbert Perr 
(one of the Auditors) presented the statemer 
of accounts, and pointed out that the Societ 
had an adverse balance of over £60. Thi 
deficiency was brought about by the very poc 
attendance at the spring show and to the fac 
that the day of the summer show turned ov 
the wettest in July and kept visitors away 
The report and balance-sheet were adoptec 
Sir Bartle Frere was elected President fo 
1925 and J. E. Moxey, Esq., Framinghar 
Hall, Vice-President. J. A. Christie, Esq. 
M.P., proposed that a one-day spring shoy| 
be held in the latter part of April, a restric 
tion to be placed upon expenditure. Afte 
much discussion this was agreed to. Th 
summer show will be held at Norwich o 
June 25th and the autumn show in the latte) 
half of the month of November.  H, P. 


Reading and District Gardeners’ Mutua 
Improvement Association & 


The fortnightly meeting was held in b 
Abbey Hall on Monday evening, — 
ruary goth, Mr, — 
over a good attendance of members. | 
subject for discussion, ‘‘ Modern Gladio 
was introduced by Mr. A. J. Macself. Th 
lecturer traced the history of the Gladiolu 
from the days of the ‘‘ old florist ’’ to 
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introduction of the modern type, ‘* Prit 
linus,’ and its hybrids. The latter 
superior in many respects ito the | 


flowered type, especially for table decora 
bouquets, and other floral. work. With 1 
gard to the culture of the Gladiolus, ite 
recommended not to plant too late in 
season. April-planting was the old idea, bu’ 
March-planting is late enough, and if thi 
ground was prepared in the autumn, Feb’ 
ruary is a good time. Do not plant too deep 
3 inches being quite sufficients Interesting 
details were given respecting cross-breed: 
and raising from seed. Gladioli like a n 
soil, but not fresh manure: Mr. Geo 
Clark, The Gardens, Dyson’s Wood,. 
awarded a First-class Certificate for seve 


well-coloured sticks of ‘*‘ The  Suttoi 
Rhubarb, whilst Messrs. Cooper, C 
borough Avenue, Caversham, receive 


Award of Merit for a similar exhibit 
lacking in colour. 


United Horticultural Benefit aad: Prd 
dent Society 


The monthly meeting of this Satie v 
held in the R.H.S. Hall on Mond 
February gth, Mr. Chas. H: Curtis in th 
chair. Sixteen new members were elected 
Five members withdrew £68 5s. from th 
deposit accounts, and the sum of 4,32 2s. 
was passed for payment to the nominee 0 
deceased member. The sick pay for 
month on the ordinary side was 
15s. 5d., State Section £4117 19s. 2d., 
maternity claims 44. Grants amounting 
4#lo 12s. 3d. were made to four members 
dental and optical treatment. The trust 
were instructed to invest a further £1 
The Committee’s report for the year 
was approved. The Committee has de 
to hold its annual dinner in May, and | 
Earl of Bessborough has promised to presi 

A. C. HILL, Sr 
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~ CONSIDERABLE number of Rose- 
trees are moved in early spring, and if 
4A November and December be the better 
‘ime for planting there is no reason why later 
uttempts should not be successful. The 
great drawback, perhaps, in defersing the 
work is the risk Fs harm from cold, cutting 
vinds which may be in evidence at the time. 
Take precautions to protect, however, and 
hat risk is reduced to a minimum. Roses 
nay be received in rather a dry state as spring 
idvances, and the first thing to do is to 
mumerse the roots as well as the greater por- 
jon of the plant in water for two or three 
1ours. Maybe the wood is a bit shrivelled, 
‘ind in this case bury the whole plant length- 
vise for three or four days. This will plump 
ip the bark again. Of course, these are ex- 
reme cases, all depending upon the time the 
‘oots have been out of the ground. In the 
fajority of instances packing and other 
‘aatters are carried out quickly. The 
jlanter, too, should not allow the roots to get 
ry through inattention or want of prompt 
/equaintance with the soil.. The usual prac- 
‘ice with spring work is to prune and plant 
Be ‘the same time. This 
3 very good practice, 
fae if the time be no 
‘ore advanced than the 
fonth of March I 
yould prefer to shorten 
‘bout half-way, then 
ut more closely later. 
‘he growth left may 
ie back a bit, but it 
ertainly helps a plant 
») get over the check. 
‘he important item, 
Qyway, is to - guard 
ainst cutting winds. 
“dwarf tree may have 
jose strawy material 
‘ound round the base 
ad a standard a bit of 
'@ same thing where 
udding has taken 
jace. In the former 
ise this is better than 
janure, so frequently 
ved because the latter 
as a tendency to make 
be surroundings cold 
_ keep OU t taatns 1 
loud even sprinkle the 
rowth with water 
hen rain does not do 
‘is for me; not give 
lot supplies, but just a 
paling of the bark. 
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This is particularly helpful to the Rose in its 
snug position in the straw. 

In planting, one may easilv be led to the 
error of burying the roots too deeply, for it 
will be found where Roses are doing well 
they have the better supply of roots near the 
surface. To save those near the surface it is 
easy to mulch in summer to protect from 
drought. Observation leads me to think 
that ‘deep planting is the cause of no end of 
trouble. For instance, we are told in books 
and the like that dwarf Roses should be 
planted so that the junction where budding 
has taken place must be underground.~- This 
all depends as to how low, how near the roots 
that operation has been performed. Some- 
times 3 inches or 4 inches of space are notice- 
able, and obviously here a mistake would be 
made if the whole were underground. 
Shallow planting and properly securing each 
plant whether it be a standard or a dwarf, so 
that wind cannot sway it hither and thither, 
are likely to lead to satisfactory progress. 
Rose work in spring consists principally in 

PRUNING, when referring to established 
trees; those that have been planted a season 


. Rambler Rose at Court Lodge, Groombridge, Sussex 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


| cg _ Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden ”’ 
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or more. Take first the climbers. Here it 


is desirable to fill as much space as possible, 
and not only this, the majority of climbing 
Roses blossom better on the growths of the 
previous year. It therefore becomes more a 
matter of cutting away old branches entirely 
so that-the new shall have room. The un- 
ripened points may be shortened, but princi- 
pally it is a question of thinning. A similar 
‘way of treating a tall standard or weeping- 
habited Rose would be correct. We simply 
thin the branches each year, and in both 
cases the varieties employed are usually sum- 
mer—or once-flowering. 

Coming to bush trees and standards, the 
established rule is a good one, namely, the 
stronger the growth the less may iit*be cut. 
It is a good rule, too, to cut back pretty close 
to the earth newly-planted bushes the first 
year, and the standards may be severely cut 
also. In this case the flowers the foll lowing 
season are not the first object, at least not till 
autumn. It is desirable to build up a good 
plant. Those who grow for exhibition blooms 
continue this close cutting year after year, 
the object being a few strong growths. 
Different, however, is it 
when a _ display —a 
quantity —is required. 
In noting from time to 
time the Rose-trees of 
cultivators who claim 
little knowledge of the 
subject there -is not 
much to find fault with 
ias to heading back the 
growth, but often there 


is in the thinning of 
branches. The tops are 
made to look trim. 


That may be well later. 
When little or no 
thinning has been done 
there comes a mass of 
weakly shoots which 
tend to smother each 
other. 

The habit of Hybrid 
Teas, a class which is 
now quite the  pre- 
dominating one, is to go 
generally to bloom. 
Here and there, among 
the varieties, may be 
one with a ‘brait of send- 
ing up one or two 
strong stems rather 
than a lot of ‘shorter 
ones’ In this case the 
plan is to peg them 
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down; that is to say, bend them by fastening 
to supports put into the ground, allowing the 
blooms to come along the whole length. 
Typical kinds for this method are Hugh 
Dickson and Frau Karl Druschki. Pegging- 
down, by the way, may not be a pleasing 
idea in beds of Roses, but it answers when 
dealing with individual specimens in the 
garden. 

Most perpetual-flowering varieties blossom 
better on wood made early the previous year. 
This has had time to become thoroughly 
ripened. This may be distinguished by its 
hard character, and so later soft sucker-like 
stems aire usually better removed. It is 
always well, indeed, to cut back close to the 
base of a tree some of the branches. This 
gives a chance of long life, by furnishing new 
vigour where it is wanted. The month of 
March is associated with pruning, climbers 
being dealt with first, following on and 
leaving the tender Tea Roses till last. Really 
little distinction is applied to the class named. 
It is not so much in vogue as formerly. A 
sharp instrument is desirable for cutting. I 
prefer a good knife, although secateurs are 
found excellent for taking away dead or de- 
cayed branches; a little saw in some instances 
is found useful, too. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


A new rock garden for Oxford 


It will interest readers of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED to know that a good-sized rock gar- 
den is in course of construction in the Botanic 
Garden, Oxford. It will add ‘both increased 
usefulness and ‘beauty to ‘the thistoric old 
place. Some weeks must elapse before it is 
open to the public, but when planted we shall 
hope to note some of the plants it contains. 


The Spring Snowflake (Leucojum 
vernum) 
This and its varieties, carpaticum and 


.Vagneri, are blooming freely at the present 
time. Even larger than the Snowdrop are 
these graceful flowers, which bear a striking 
resemblance to them. The sweet-scented 
flowers are tipped with green, and in the 
variety carpaticum yellow. Thev are borne 
on stout stems 14 inches thigh, and revel in a 
good, friable, sandy loam. eos 


Hamamelis japonica var. rubra 


The first of this beautiful genus to bloom 
with me ‘this year is the above, a nice bush 
of which is now a mass of red and orange 
flowers. H.* Zuccariniana’ usually comes 
first in order of blooming~here, but the at- 
tractive rubra is an easy first this year. A 
few mild days, however, will see the majority 
of the other kinds in bloom also, and, 
judging from the profuse display of buds; 
these should present a lovely mid-winter pic- 
ture: Shrubs such “as these, which flower 
upon their leafless twigs during winter, are 
enhanced in beauty when provided with a 
background of evergreens, which should also 
protect them from north and easterly winds. 

Sussex. ; 


Cornus Mas 


In some parts of the country it is possible 
to find this shrub growing wild in hedgerows, 
where it forms a conspicuous object during 
late winter. It is seldom, however, that it is 
allowed to assume its largest proportions 
under such conditions, while the cutting back 
which it has of necessity to be subjected to 
detracts from its decorative qualities. Planted 
towards the back of a shrubbery or as an 
isolated bush in garden or park, where it can 
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be allowed plenty of room to grow, its best 
qualities are brought out, and there can be no 
gainsaying its decorative worth. Bushes 18 
feet to 20 feet high and i2 feet to 15. feet 
through may be grown, even where the 
ground is poor, and it is seldom that a year 
passes without the ‘branches being studded 
thickly with the small clusters of yellow 
flowers during the latter half of February 
and the early part of March. The end of 


Cotrespondence == 4 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Galanthus octobrensis and G. corcyrensis 

Can you, please, advise as to where one 
can obtain bubs of the Winter Snowdrops, 
G. octobrensis and G. corcyrensis? I cannot 
find them listed in any catalogue in my 
possession, and I have a good many. 

E. A. SAUNDERS. 

| With regard to the above query Mr. Barr 
writes. as follows :—‘‘ I] am sorry to say that 
the two species of Galanthus are not in com- 
merce. Mr. Bowles and Mr. Arnott may, 
perhaps, possess a bulb or two, but I do not 
think they would care to part ,with them. 
Collecting bulbs in Greece and the Levant 
seems to be impossible at the present time, 
and I am afraid we shall have to wait several 
years before being again able to get any of 
the charming little bulbs to-be found there.’’] 


Chincherinchee (Ornithogalum lacteum) 


With reference to the above, which has re- 
cently attracted notice in gardening circles, 
my experience of it in the past season may 
interest some of your many readers. 

In June last a lady gave me two bulbs with 
the, to me, unfamiliar name of ‘‘ Chincherin- 
chee,’”’ but, save that she had received them 
from a friend in South Africa, was unable to 
afford me any information «as to their 
cultivation. 

I immediately potted them up in 43 and 54 
pots, respectively, treating them like Freesias, 
in the standard mixture of sandy loam, rotted 
leaf-mould, sharp sand, and a little well- 
rotted manure in a cold greenhouse, where 
they have remained (partially shaded at the 
commencement) without heat of any kind. 

They started into growth speedily, and in 
the last week of October the bulb in the 
smaller pot, which throughout took the lead, 
threw up .a spike 213 inches in height, of 
which the flower portion occupied 7 inches. 
‘Presumably, from want of heat, and the cold 
damp weather we have experienced, it is only 
within the past 10 days that any of the’bloom 
has expanded, when some half-dozen of the 
lowest petals have opened, quite beautiful, 
and corresponding almost exactly to the upper 
illustration at page 35 of your issue of 
January 17th. The bulb planted in the larger 
pot is only showing for bloom at the base. 
I fancy, having only a cold greenhouse, it 
might have been better had I deferred plant- 
ing the bulbs until August, so as to 
synchronise their opening with the more 
genial atmosphere of spring. OSs bat 


The Purple Plum (Prunus Pissardi) 

Like most flowering trees, the Cherry 
Plum varies considerably in its date of bloom- 
ing and in the colour of its leaves and flowers. 
All know the beauty and charm of a well- 
flowered Prunus Pissardi, its graceful aspect 
and handsome leaves which make their ap- 
pearance after the first flowers have fallen 
and render the tree interesting and attractive 
the whole summer and autumn. There is 
the old Cherry Plum, or Myrobalan, itself 
with bright green bark and twiggy growths 
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May and June sees the ripening of the red 
Cherry-like fruits, which add a. furthe) 
period of beauty. Several varieties are 
known, some of which ‘have variegated leaves| 
The most conspicuous, are ©. M. aurez 
elegantissima, a slender-branched variety 
with golden variegated leaves, and C. M 
variegata, a strong-growing kind, with silver 
marked foliage. Both are of decorativy 
merit and worthy of encouragement. = 


of 


studded with little pink buds which open pun 
white and 2 inch across. There is also thy 
typical P. Pissardi, with its purple’ leave 
and white flowers in their thousands, also ; 
lovely pink-flowered form of this same tree 
in my opinion the most desirable of the grouj 
and a gem for cutting. Both these pic 
turesque ‘trees are occasionally laden witl 
large claret-coloured fruits. “The variet) 
Blireiana has double rose-coloured flower, 
and purple leaves, and is a worthy occupan 
of the best of gardens. This does not ex 
haust the varieties of this popular tree, fo 
there is a very deep rich purple-leaved lxin¢ 
with pretty large pink flowers. The name o 
this has been lost. A curious point abou 
these trees here in Sussex is the habit of som 
of the kinds flowering weeks in advance o 
the others. Even to-day (mid-February) som 
are in full bloom, others not showing a singl 
flower. EK. MarkHaM. 


| 
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Rhododendron precox 
Flowering profusely at the present time i) 
this attractive and easily-grown shrub, figure: 
in our issue of February 21, p. 115, the masse) 
of beautiful rosy-purple flowers being con 
spicuous as they nestle at the foot of taller 
growing evergreens. While the flowers an 
so plentiful a few sprays should be cut anc 
taken indoors, as a few sharp frosts wouk 
spoil their beauty in the open. Some of thi 
bushes here are a mass of bloom, and other, 
laden with bursting buds. Any. necessar' 
“pruning could be done at the present tim 
without the slightest harm to the shrubs, ani 
such cut-off pieces could be used for decora 
tion straight away. Mr. Isaac Davies, o 
tthe Ormskirk Nurseries, did gardeners a rea 
service when he raised this splendid early 
flowering Rhododendron. It is surprisin; 
what very heavy and saturated soil this shrul 
will flourish in, provided it is free of cal 
careous matter. Having proved this, I an 
convinced that light shade and shelter fron 
cutting winds are of greater importance t 
the welfare of this shrub than spécial prepara 
tions of soil. At the same time I am wel 
aware of its love of sandy peat and leaf-soil. 


Summer pruning 

The method of breaking over the summe 
shoots referred to by ‘‘B” on page 115 wa 
widely adopted several years ago by com 
mercial fruit growers in the Isleworth dis 
trict, and doubtless in other places too, an 
may ‘be to the present day for aught I knov 
to the contrary. The work was done at ithi 
middle of August, a little earlier or later 
according to the season, and to about si 
leaves. It had the merit of concentratini 
energy in the buds below, to which cuttin; 
back was done in the routine course of i 
pruning, and the demerit. of creating at 
aspect of unkemptness. Unless it is intende( 
ito go over trees twice, at cost of much valu 
able time, there is no doubt that mid-Augus 
is the best time to proceed, as the lower bud: 
are not then likely to start, as must occur il 
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the majority of seasons when the work is 
done before the middle of July. I prefer 
stopping twice, but when necessity ‘has com- 
pelled time-saving, have always removed the 
growths with a sharp knife. One of the 
most successful Apple and Pear growers 
under whom I served, to my material ad- 
vantage, chose a sort of half-way between the 
two methods described—he snapped off the 
shoot by pressure on the back of his knife- 
blade. His work was very rapid, verv tidy, 
and very effectual, for his crops were magni- 
ficent as well in weight as.in quality. Sum- 
mer pinching or pruning, as it is variousiv 
called,.conduces to such satisfaction and re- 
duces winter pruning to so small a necessity 
that it should be a regular part of fruit-tree 
management where it is in any way possible 
to make the time for it. Le gs i 


Freesias in an Algerian garden 
YHESE were the original yellow and white 
| variety. They are most attractive growing 
in the open air like this. The gardens in 
Algeria’ are de] ightful in every way—full of 


nterest, colour, and scent—and the sweetest 
-cent of all is, perhaps, in the early morning 
rom the dew-covered Freesias and the 
?rincess of Wales Violets, which flourish 
inder the neighbouring Orange-trees. 

‘Miss BICKERSTETH. 

_ Cottingham, East Yorks. 

| 


Eau de Cologne Plant 


| A plant given to me with this name turned 
lee to be Cedronella triphylla (Balm of 
Ce It seems not a bad name. 
(Str) CuarLes Cook, K.C.B. 
| Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 


Apple Winter Pearmain 


| It was a pleasure to read (page 119) 
|F. L. P.’s” appreciation of this excellent 
ind attractive Apple, which thas found a ready 
velcome on dessert tables and in our markets 
)r more years than any of us can remember. 
‘hat its merits are not correctly appraised is 
‘roved by its omission, in favour of compara- 
vely inferior varieties, from the Royal Horti- 
ultural ‘Society’s list’ of Apples (page 78, 
tules for Judging) and from the catalogues 
f fruit nurserymen (I have searched for it 
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vaimy in four). I can confirm your corre- 
spondent’s opinion of its quality, and have 
found the tree of hardy growth, about 
medium in size, and a reliable bearer. 
“FL. P.” will find authoritative support of 
his statements relative to its most popular 

locality in the ‘* Fruit Manual.” Hogg says: 
“This is a well-known Sussex variety, under 
the name of Duck’s Bill, and is much grown 
upon the Weald ... it is also grown ‘in the 
Kentish orchards.” It may conceivably be 
that it is now known under another name, 
and perhaps ‘‘ F. L. P.”’ can suggest what it 
is? In addition to Duck’s Bill, Dr. Hogg 
gives Sussex Scarlet Pearmain and Winter 
Quoining (of the London markets) as 


synonyms. Bee: 
ROSES 


Moss Roses 
LTHOUGH it is safe to say that Moss 


Roses will never become extinct, it is 
passing strange how little attention this 


A border of Freesias in the garden of Dar el Hakem at EI Biar, near Algiers 


interesting group of Roses receives. What 
beauty there is in the ‘bud of the common 
Moss when bespangled with dew on a bright 
June morning. Its origin is somewhat of a 
mystery. It is said that it was first brought 
to this country from Holland in 1596 and is 
generally supposed to have ‘been a sport from 
the Provence or Cabbage. This, I ‘believe, is 
rather doubtful, for sports show that they 
partake of most of the peculiarities of their 
parents in everything save colour or form. 
Again, sweet in scent as the common Moss 
Rose is, it has not inherited the delicious 
fragrance of the old Cabbage Rose, which is 
undoubtedly a Rose of great antiquity. There 
is a peculiar sportiveness in some of the varie- 
ties of ‘Moss Roses. For instance, the per- 
petual white Moss will suddenly produce pink 
blossoms devoid of the mossy covering, yet 
seedlings will produce its mossy character- 
istics. It is to M. Laffay and others that we 
are indebted for the numerous hybrid varieties 
which are stili to be found in some nurseries. 
I do not know of a good collection of Moss 
Roses in England, though possibly there is. 


If so, it would ibe very interesting to hear of 


this. Amateurs would find Moss Roses well 
worth attention if they can afford the space 
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for a collection. “Though there may be no 
variety of a distinct yellow shade, neverthe- 
less, there are some of nearly every tint from 
the almost black of Nuits de Young to the 
snowy whiteness of White Bath and “Blanche 
Moreau. Moss Roses may be_ classed 
amongst the eariy-flowering Roses, for they 
commence to unfold their delightful buds 
about the middle of June, having then such 
companions as the Damasks, represented by 
Mme. Hardy and Leda, and Hybrid Chinese, 
such as Chas. Lawson, Brennus, Juno, Coupe 
d’ Hebe, ‘Chenedole, and Hybrid’ rugosa, such 
as Conrad F. Meyer, Nova Wena and Mrs. 
Anthony Waterer. 


CuLTURE.—Moss Roses succeed very well if 
grown as pillars or over low arches, and a 
very effective display can be made with them 
grouped together with some of the 
Wichuraiana forms, such as Excelsa, Alberic 
Barbier, Emily Grav, and Francois Juran- 
ville; also with-most ‘of the monthly Roses, 
from the common Bush to the delightful 
Comtesse du Cayla and Fabvier. If we 
would see ithe Moss Roses at their best they 
should be grown as shrubs, only they. must 
not be crowded. When grown in this man- 
ner it is worth while layering the branches 

all round, allowing them to take root. Ina 
few vears one will have a glorious mass of 
growth, which will flower “Freel ly from the 
bending incidental to layering the branches. 
With the exception of a few varieties Moss 
Roses are easily increased from layers, and 
this is far the best method to adopt in their 
propagation, although at first the plants may 
be small. Careful pruning is needed with 
Moss Roses. The operation should be carried 
out after the plants have flowered, removing 
any old wood, then in the following March 
the shoots will merely require tipping. There 
have been no novelties for some years, but 
there are many good varieties at our disposal 
and which will come as a novelty to those 
who are unacquainted with this charming 
group of Roses. 


VARIETIES.—Venus is a splendid Rose of 
this type. The blooms are red and well 
mossed, opening well. The plant has a fine 
upright habit of growth. The old common 
Moss, with its pale pink blossoms, is verv 
well known, so prettily mossed. White Bath 
is one of the old varieties, and much valued 
for its pure white blossoms, though it does 
not possess tthe vigour of the latter. The 
crested Moss is very interesting, and should 
be grown by all. The flower-buds are beauti- 
fully orested, having the appearance of a 
fringing of Parsley- like leaves. It was first 
discovered growing on the wall of a convent 
near Berne, according to Mir..Wm. Paul in 
his book, ‘‘ Rose Garden.’ Little Gem has 
very small flowers of, a rosy-crimson colour 
and beautifully mossed. Crimson Globe is 
not particularly well mossed, but, neverthe- 
less, it is a fine Rose, for its flowers are as 
large as those of a Hybrid Perpetual. 


There are, of course, numerous other varie- 
ties one could name, all lovely in their own 
way. It seems strange that one rarely sees or 
hears of the Moss Roses being shown at any 
of our exhibitions. The fact is that the 
Hybrid Teas have crowded out the Mosses as 
they have many other beautiful Roses. 
Another cause is that their flowering period 
is over before the summer shows. Some 
years ago I saw a very prettv group of Moss 
Roses~ grown in pots by Mr. Hudson, of 
Gunnersbury (1 believe), and it was evident 
that they are amenable to this mode of cul- 
ture. Plants should be potted up into 6-inch 
pots earlv in October, keeping them outdoors 
plunged in ashes until February, then bring- 
ing them into a greenhouse with a very gentle 
heat. The aroma given off by the foliage of 
these Roses is very refreshing in the early 
months- of the year. PENPRAZE. 
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Two new Pyrethrums 


HE two varieties illustrated are seedlings 

raised by Mr. Herbert Se Victoria 

Nursery, Burbage, Hinckley who has 
been working on Pyrethrums ne about 10 
vears. They are the results of very careful 
oross-fertilisation. Harold Robinson received 
the Award of Merit of the R.H.S: in 1923. 
It is a glorious scarlet-crimson, The growth 
ds very vigorous, and it is destined to become 
the popular crimson. This variety is a seed- 
ling of the second generation from the fol- 
lowing cross :—Langport Scarlet x Firefly. 
From the true Langport Scarlet it gets its 
glowing colour, but it iis even stronger in 
growth than Firefly. The flower is very 
large, much Jarger than in either parent, and 
iof great substance. It is the ladies’ colour. 
Beautiful as “* Eileen May ”’ is in the garden, 
it is even more beautiful cut for home decora- 
tion, where the artificial light brings out its 
wonderful rich colour. This variety had the 
Award of Merit of the R.H:S., also Award of 
Merit and First-class Certificate Dutch Bulb 
Growers’ Association. Eileen May Robin- 
son is a most beautiful rich pink. It is des- 
tined to hold the same position amongst 
Pyrethrums as Clara Butt does. among 
Darwin Tulips. 


The Gladiolus 


HE Gladiolus deserves to be cultivated 

extensively in all gardens, large or small, 

especially where cut flowers are in de- 
mand, or planted to form amass of colour in 
beds or borders. . The foliage of the Gladiolus 
contributes largely to the general effect, and 
when in bloom the stately flower-stems, 
towering from 23 feet to 33 feet high in 
‘branched, well-furnished spikes, with flowers 
in all possibl e Shades of colour from August 
to October, leaves little room for wonder 
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Pyrethrum Eileen May Robinson . , : 
Award of Merit R.H.S.,; June 7,'1922; Award of Merit Royal Dutch 


Horticultural Society, June 12, 1923 ; 


that it has become so popular for garden 
decoration. The culture is very simple, but, 
as in the case of other plants and bulbs, re- 
sponds to good treatment, although it is some- 


Pyrethrum Harold Robinson 


Award of Merit R.H:S,, 1923. 


Colour scarlet crimson 


First Class Certificate 


what surprising how well. aE grows 
flowers with ordinary cultivation and Soi 
To obtain the best results the groun 
the autumn, should be well dug and - 
rotted manure dug into the lower spit, 
the surface left in a rough state for 
winter frosts to break down. Where manir 
cannot be had, the ground should 
dug, incorporating with the soil bone-m 
about 4 ozs. to every square yard, plan 
the bulbs on deep light soils from 4 inch 
6 inches deep, on close, retentive, or h 
soils from 3: inches to 4 inches. Plant 
may be done any time from ithe middle to 1 
end of February, and continued thro 
March and early April: To keep up a © 
tinuous supply of bloom planting may 
tinue in successional periods of a week or 
between each planting. Flowers may t 
‘be cut for house decoration until quite ‘late 
the vear. 4 


The Gladiolus is moisture-loving, 
during spells of drought watering 
necessity. When flowering jis eee 


the foliage begins to turn. yellow the cort 
mav be Atte and stored in an airy she 
until sufficiently dry before the old stemmed a 
roots are cleaned off, then placed in bo 
distinctly labelled, and put in their perma 

quarters away from frost until req 

planting in spring. 

It is exceedingly difficult to make a sel 
tion, as all have a charm and delicacy 
colour, with some outstanding merit t 
claims attention. “a NS 


dated October 25th, 1924, there app 
ia note of mine under the above headit 
In that note readers with more experier 
were invited to favour us with a list of ha 
plants to give a succession of bloom thro 
out the whole year in small gardens wh 


a 
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no heat or greenhouse protection was avail- 
able and where climatic conditions could best 
be described as ‘‘ normal.’”’ As no one has 
yet stepped into the breach and come to our 
aid I now venture to submit a list of my 
own, humbly craving the indulgence of those 
who could doubtless draw up a much better 
one. 
In this list I have confined myself to plants 
of moderate price, quite hardy out-of-doors, 
and easily procured from good and well- 
known nurserymen. Some useful flowering 
shrubs and wall plants have been introduced, 
but annuals and a host of useful biennials 
and other plants have been omitted purposely. 
The list given below is a mere outline only, 
and there is plenty of scope left for garden 
owners to amplify or reduce it as desired. 
_ As the short, dark days of winter are ad- 
mittedly the most difficult to cater for, let us 
commence with them. Here, then, is the 
re = 
Jasminum nudiflorum (yellow Jasmine), 
loes well on a north wall and flowers freely 
from November to January; Winter Sweet 
Calycanthus pracox, syn. Chimonanthus 
ragrans), a deciduous flowering shrub with 
fragrant flowers November to January; 
Witch Hiazels (Hamamelis. japonica, H. 
mollis, and H. virginica), all flowering from 
December to February; Winter Honeysuckle 
Lonicera fragrantissima), flowers in January 
to February and can be grown as a wall 
plant or shrub in a sheltered position. 
_ Pyrus (Cydonia) japonica, on a warm wail, 
flowers in January and February; Winter 
Aconites (Eranthis hyemalis), January and 
February, followed by. Hacquetia (Dondia) 
Epipactis, February to March; Algerian Iris 
(I. unguicularis, svn: I. stylosa), January to 
February ; Snowdrops (Galanthus nivalis, G. 
lwesii, etc.), February to March, followed 
by spring Snowflakes (Leucojum vernum), 
March to April, and the summer Snowflakes 
oe) in May; Sarcococa (S. humilis, 
5. pruniformis, and S. ruscifolia), evergreen 
flowering shrubs from 18 inches to 2 feet in 
height, December to January. These do well 
in shade, and are useful for cutting. Flowers 


white and yellow. 
_ Anemone blanda (blue), January to March, 
and Anemone Hepatica (blue), February to 
March; Dephne Mezereum (red or white), a 
deciduous flowering shrub blooming in 
february and March. The leaves appear 
later, followed in the autumn by attractive 
d or yellow fruits; Primroses and Poly- 
anthuses in variety, February to May; 
Pulmonaria mollis (syn. saccharata), P. 
angustifolia azurea, and P. arvanensis (Lung- 
worts), March to June; Dog’s Tooth Violets 
Erythronium Dens-canis), April to May; 
Daffodils and other Narcissi in variety, April 
and May. 
Doronicum plantagineum excelsum (vel- 
low), April “to © October; Wallflowers 
(Cheiranthus) in variety, May and June; Lily 
of the Valley (Convallaria majalis), May to 
June; Astrantia major (the best of the 
Masterworts), May to June; does well in 
shade; Mrs. Sinkins Pink (white), May to 
July; Forget-me-nots (Myosotis) in variety, 
May to July; Polemonium coeruleum (Jacob's 
Ladder), June to July; Campanulas (in- 
cluding Canterbury Bells) in variety, July 
and August; Sweet Williams (Dianthus bar- 
batus) in variety, July and August; Valerian 
(Centranthus ruber and other varieties), July 
to September; Perennial Phloxes in variety, 
July and August; Delphiniums (Perennial 
Larkspur) ‘in variety, June to August; 
pares (Columbines) in variety, May to 
July; Achillea (Perry’s White), June to Sep- 
tember; Aconitums (Monk’s-hood) in variety, 
July to September; Nepeta Mussini (Cat- 
mint), July to September ; Early-flowering 
irysanthemums iin variety, August to 
ember; Michaelmas Daisies (Perennial 
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Asters) in variety, August to October; 
Japanese Anemones (A. japonica, pink and 
white), September to October; Montbretias 
(Tritonias) in variety, July to September; 
Cimicifuga racemosa (Snake-root), August; 
does well in shade; Heleniums in variety, 
August to October; Rudbeckias in variety, 
August to ‘October; Schizostylis coccinea 
(Kaffir Lily or Crimson Flag), October to 
November; Hamamelis arborea, November 
and December ; Tufted Pansies (in a sheltered 
west border), October to March; Autumn 
Snowdrops (Galanthus octobrensis and G. 
corcyrensis), October to December. Rather 
difficult to obtain and somewhat capricious 
in their habits. E. A. SAUNDERS. 
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be increased by seeds, cuttings, or division— 
the former as soon as gathered, cuttings in 
July and August, and division in early spring. 

A. Aizoon.—A charming dwarf-growing 
mock plant, rarely exceeding 2 inches to 
3 inches in height, has a compact or tufted 
habit, the loose rosettes of long silvery leaves 
looking well in winter as well as summer. 
The flowers are produced in abundance 
during summer, white, and somewhat re- 
sembling a large Daisy. 

A. BIEBERSTEINI.—A rare species, which 
forms dense mats or carpets of short silvery 
leaves, narrow, and more or less deeply cut. 
The flower-stems, which are numerous, are 
about 9 inches high, each bearing a very large 


Anthemis tinctoria Buxton’s variety 


The Hardy Chamomiles 
(Anthemises) 


LTHOUGH a large and comparatively 

showy family, very few of the species 

find their way into cultivation. Many of 
the species are free-blooming and showy, and 
will be found very useful where flowers of 
the Marguerite class are in demand. Only 
one or two of the alpine species known to us 
are to be found in gardens. <A. Aizoon, with 
its silvery leaves and white starry flowers, is 
fairly well known, but A. Biebersteini, a fine 
species from the Caucasus, is rare, and 
although one of the most beautiful early sum- 
mer rock plants, it does not seem to be verv 
common. They are both easily managed 
compared with many of these plants from 
high altitudes, requiring a warm, sunny posi- 
tion and a deep, light, rich soil. They may 


golden-yellow Marguerite flower. -It flowers 
from April to July. 

A. TINCTORIA is of an entirely different 
character. It may be classed asia herbaceous 
perennial, and when done well is one of the 
most beautiful objects in the autumn garden. 
It is so hardy and requires so little attention 
that large groups in the wood or wild garden 
would soon increase. Its compact and dense 
habit would keep the undergrowth from inter- 
fering with it in any way. Asa border plant 
or even in beds it has few equals. Its bushy 
habit, finely-cut, Fern-like, dark green foliage 
and abundance of bright yellow flowers make 
it a very attractive and beautiful object. 

A. MACEDONICA is a neat little rock plant 
with white Daisy-like flowers dark yellow in 
the centre. 

The variety we figure to-day is that known 
as Buxton’s variety, which bears large lemon- 
yellow flowers and is very useful for cutting. 
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The best of the white-stemmed Brambles 
Rubus Giraldianus in winter 


White-Stemmed Brambles 


HERE are several kinds of Bramble 

which are peculiar by reason of the waxy- 

white or glaucous covering present on 
their branches. By planting the various 
kinds in good-sized clumps very effective fea- 
tures are obtained in the winter when the 
branches are devoid of leaves. After the 
branches~have flowered and borne their fruit 
they die and a new set of shoots appears from 
the root stock to provide the succeeding year’s 
fruit. When grown for ornament it is wise 
to cut all old growths down to the ground- 
line in order that the young shoots may have 
plenty of room for development, with abund- 
ance of light and air, for the stronger the 
shoots are the better is the colour likely to 
_ be. For the same reason it is wise to provide 
rich loamy soil when planting, and to mulch 
every vear. with some well-rotted manure to 
keep the plants in vigorous health. When 
seeds can be had they form the best means of 
increase, but it is possible to get up a fresh 
stock by layering the tips of the branches. 
‘Simply bend over mature growths in March 
and cover the point of each shoot with leaf- 
soil. These tiny growths, when rooted, can 
be detached from the parent plant and ‘used 
ito form fresh plantations. 

RUBUS BIFLORUS was long regarded as the 
best of its class, but among the more recent 
introductions are others that are superior: R. 
biflorus is .a vigorous species with strong 
shoots each 8 feet or 10 feet high, furnished 
with many side branches and “stout spines. 
The bulk is heavily coated with a white waxy 
covering from which the common name of 
white-washed Bramble has arisen. Several 
years ago a form from China was introduced 
named R. b, quinquiflorus. This grows from 
12 feet ito 15 feet high, its stems on a strong 
plant being often 13 “inches 4 in diameter at the 
base. The yellow fruits of this are edible. 

R. Giratpianus, which we figure to- day, is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful of all the white- 
stemmed Brambles. A native of China, it 
was introduced to this country about 1907, 
and has quickly attained its full size ‘and 
character. Mature plants form branches’ 10 
feet in length, the lower 5 feet or 6 feet being 
stiff and upright, the upper portion assuming 
a pendent habit. The stems are white 


throughout, and produce an extraordinary 
effect when at their best. A mature plant 
may be several yards across, and composed 
of a large number of branches. Neither the 
small purplish flowers nor the tiny black fruits 
possess any decorative value. . 

R. LasiostyLus, a Chinese species, was 
introduced in 1899, and quickly became popu- 
lar ‘by reason of its strong, erect, Raspberry- 
like, white-barked canes. It grows 6 feet or 
8 feet high, and iis one of the best oe the 
white-stemmed kinds. 

R. COREANUS is useful alike by reason ot its 
white shoots and pretty foliage. A native of 


_ Corea and China, it grows about 8 feet high, 


and bears pretty, pinnate leaves, each some- 
times as much as 10 inches in length. It is 
one of the most striking of the white-stemmed 
Brambles. : 

R. LEUCODERMIS.is a Western North Ameri- 
can kind, growing 6 feet or 8 feet high, and 


.producing reddish-barked stems covered with 


glaucous bloom. It is quite hardy and has 
been known in this country for close upon 
go vears. 


R. THIBETANUS is an upright-growing kind, 


at least 12 feet high, with strong shoots, the 
bark of which js red beneath the glaucous 
covering. 

R. VEiTcHI is one of the dwarfer-growing 
sorts. Its branches are about 5 feet long 
and produce numerous slender branchlets, 
both main and secondary stems showing a 
considerable amount of red bark in addition 
ito white-coated areas. 

R. INOPTERUS.—This vigorous Chinese plant 
grows at least ro feet thigh, with strong, up- 
right stems with few side branches. The red- 
barked stems have a thin glaucous covering. 

When planting these Brambles they should 
be given a position where they can develop 
freel y without interfering with other plants, 
for any cutting back of branches in summer 
detracts from the effectiveness of the plants 


in winter. 


Crategus Pyracantha Lelandit 


This variety of the Pyracantha is superior 
even to that well-known favourite, the style 
of growth being less straggling, while ‘both 
the dows es and fruit are larger than in the 


this subject, 
upon the matter. 


‘them about the end of May. 


Rowers, -in which the calyx, 
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commonly, cultivated kind. Indeed, this idem 
is well worth growing for the sake of its 
flowers alone, which are white in colour and 
borne in large flat corymbs to such-an ex- 
tent that the bush is completely studded with 
It is apparently 
but a selected form of. the Pyracantha, as 
seedlings raised therefrom are ‘by no “means 
of uniform merit, so that to ensure the | 
pagation of the best variety, cuttings must 
be resorted to. These strike faitly well if put 
into a sheltered spot early in the autumn, 
provided good well-ripened shoots are chosen 
for the purpose. This Pyracantha is gener. 
ally treated as a wall shrub, but it makes 
such a handsome open bush that the wonder 
is We do not see it more often employed in 
this way. Wels 


The Caroline Allspice (Calycanthus 
floridus) 


The hardiness, accommodating nature, anc 
sweet odour of the purplish-brown flowers « 
this shrub render it very popular for shrub- 
beries, and even as a dwarf specimen shrub 
for standing j isolated on the outside of lawns 
etc. It flowers from spring to midsummer, 
Perhaps if it could choose its own position 
this plant and its two ‘relatives, C. oc 
dentalis and C. lividus, would prefer a lo 
moist situation where a little shade would be 
available during bright weather in summer, 
Notwithstanding this preference for moisture 
and a little shade, the Calycanthuses will 
grow in almost any, soil and position, the one 
golden rule to observe in respect to their 
health being to Jet them alone when once 
they are establ ished, as they do not like t 
be disturbed at the roots. C. floridus is 
shrub of 4 feet in height, and bears sw a 
scented flowers of rather leathery texture and 
about 13 inches across. 

C. occidentalis is larger in all its parts, sand 
C. lividus is like the first-mentioned, excep 
that its flowers are yeilowish-green. The 
generic name refers to the character of 
instead of b 
green, is. exactly similar to the petals both 
in form and colour, the two whorls combini 
to make up the almost double flowers whi 
belong to the Calycanthus. The yvernacul 
name, Caroline Allspice, has been given to 
C. floridus by the North Americans, of who 
country it and its brethren are native. Th 
wood, roots, and leaves when bruised have 
camphor-like smell, and the aroma of 
bark.has caused it to be used. _as a substi 
for Cinnamon. The flowers have a sw 
Quince-iike odour. It is noteworthy that the 
only nearly-related plant to the North Ameti- 
can Calvcanthuses is the Chimonan 
fragrans of Japan, and these two genera 
the only piants included in the natural 
Calycanthacez. In nurserymen’s catalogu 
numerous names for Calycanthuses ma’ 
met with, such as C. macrophyllus, 
asplenifolius, C. ovatus, etc., but these ar 
merely slightly varying forms of one or other 


of the species above mentioned. et Be 
Absence of Mistletoe in Devor 
shire 


Would any reader have the kindness 
state whether he can assign any reason 
the remarkable absence of Wiscum albt 
from the orchards of Devonshire? Fron 
own personal observations, as well as sta 
ments of others, it seems to be almost 
known, whereas the parasite can be see 
countless numbers upon the Apple- Be 
Worcestershire and Herefordshire. I | 
before drawn the attention of naturalist 
“but thev could throw no ligh 
I suppose the geologi i 
conditions of these three counties are pre 
similar so far as regards the red or Devon 
sandstone. 


\ 
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The Best Snowdrops 


particularly, perhaps, of thosé whose op- 
portunities permit of their being employed 
on a generous scale as in the woodland and 
like places. With respect to certain Lilies 
I have frequently urged that they are more 
content when sharing the root companion- 
ship of other plants. Of no other group of 
bulbous-rooted subjects, probably, is this 
more true than of the Snowdrops. Indeed, 
some of ‘the best-developed clumps of G. 
nivalis I remember to have seen were as- 
sociated with Portugal Laurels, where thev 
constituted as perfect a fringe to the shrubs 
as it were possible to conceive. ‘The extra- 
ordinary growth denoted a long tenure of the 
ground, their perfect health demonstrating 
that they were quite content. On Grass or 
in woodland they are equally happy, or, 
again, where Fern, NHepatica, Cyclamen, 
Lenten and Christmas Rose, with Winter 
Aconite and others, give of their best. 
Beneath deciduous trees the Snowdrop also 
appears to do uncommonly well. In these 
and like places it obtains an unmistakably 
permanent hold of the soil, evidence at first 
hand, we think, that rich soils are not to its 
liking, while none will be disposed to ques- 
tion the suitability of the environment. , Those 
enumerated below are among the handsomest 
of these plants. Those possessing any of 
them should remember that during the war 
years the usual supplies of collected bulbs 
have not been forthcoming, hence special en- 
deavour should be made to secure all the 
seeds that ripen. Seedling-raising is quite a 
simple matter, and, in existing circumstances, 
well worth while. 
GaLANTHuS ALLENI.—This is regarded as a 
natural hybrid between G. latifolius and 'G. 
eaucasicus, both of which occur in the-same 


ee are universal favourites, 


% 


region. It is an ‘exceptionally large form 
with flowers almost twice the size of those 
of the first-named, ithe broad, blue-green, 
arching leaves being in proportion. Asia 
Minor. 

G. caucasicus.—In all probability is a geo- 
graphical form of G. nivalis, having a taller 
habit of growth, broader leaves, and later in 
flowering. 

G,-ELWEs!I is one of the best known and 
the most deservedly popular of all single 
Snowdrops, as it is also one of the hand- 
somest. The large snowy-white flowers have 
a somewhat globular outline, the inner, seg- 
ments marked by rich emerald-green and 
white; charming for bowls or for. natural- 
ising, preferably always in poor ground. 
Cassaba, known also as robustus, is a fine, 
tall-growing form, ‘best described, perhaps, 
as a monster form of Elwesi, bold and vigor- 
ous in all its parts, free-flowering and dis- 
tinctly erect in its habit of growth. G, 
Whittaili, with broad, blue-green leaves and 
handsome globular flowers, is one of the 
giants of the race. Asia Minor. 

G. Foster1.—This rare and beautiful kind 
has been called the ‘‘ King of Snowdrops.”’ 
It is also one of the most distinct in habit, its 
blunt Scilla-like leafage separating it from 
all, 

G. Ikart®.—Dwarfer-growing than some, 
with handsome snow-white flowers, this has 
also marked characteristics particularly in its 
broad, glossy, arching, and recurving leaves. 
The \species is now quite rare. Island of 
Ikaria, Asia Minor. 

G. Imperati (the Italian Snowdrop).—The 
Italian form of our common Snowdrop and a 
beautiful and graceful plant for which no 
praise is too high. The somewhat globular 
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flowers. are snow-white, the inner segments 
richly margined. with green. Into this 
category fall G. Melvillei and G. Atkinsi, the 
latter true, of considerable varietv. It is a 
stout-habited plant, the flowers great 
purity. ; 
G. LATIFOLIUS is one of the most distinct, 
both as regards its broad, strap-shaped leaves 
and the smallness of its flowers, which, not- 
withstanding, possess a grace of their own. 


of 


G. NIVALIS is ia true native of our copses, 
and in many places it may be found even 
now growing wild, though the avaricious 
would-be botanists have almost extinguished 
it from easy accessible stations. Its value as 
an early spring flower can hardly be over- 
rated, and its beauty in a semi-wild condition 
is delightful. Associated, as we have often 
grown it, with Winter Aconites, Scillas, 
Crocuses, and. early Daffodils,- all peeping 
through the ‘long and pleasant Grass,’’ it 
leaves’ nothing to be desired, and as the 
flowers only die to come. again with renewed 
vigour labour is reduced to a minimum. 


G. pLicaTus (the giant Crimean Snowdrop) 
is not only one of the most desirable, but, as 
a rule, one of the eastest to grow and ‘in- 
crease. Among its varieties there are early 
and late flowering forms, which render it of 
still greater value. Its bulbs are larger than 
in the majority of Snowdrops, its channeled, 
glaucous leaves often a foot long by an inch 
wide when fully grown. Usually a free-seed- 
ing sort, endeavour should be made to in- 
crease it by raising all possible seedlings. 


Galanthus Ikarize 


One of the most striking plants blooming 
with me at the present time is this Snow- 
drop, which is head and shoulders above all 
others, although G, Whittalli, another gem 
of the large-flowering kinds, will be a rival 


A February scene at Burton in West Sussex, where Snowdrops thrive 


i — 
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10 days hence, as also will the King of Snow- 
drops, G. Fosteri. The subject of this note, 
which comes from the Island of Ikaria, off 
the coast of Asia Minor, thas large, broad, 
glossy, recurving leaves and immense snow- 
white flowers, the inner segments of which 
are tipped with green. It grows quite a foot 
in height. From about six dittle bulbs ob- 
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2 planted later. 


So uthérn Ga tdens 


Parsley 

This may now be sown jin lines 15 inches 
apart, but the seeds will only need a slight 
covering of soil. When large enough thin 
the seedlings to g inches apart. Parsley 
should be sown near a path, where it can be 
gathered without any trouble. 


Cauliflower 

Another sowing should be made in a frame, 
and when the ground is dry enough one or 
two varieties can be sown in the open. Pro- 
tect the seeds from birds. 


Celery 

A pinch of seed sown now will furnish a 
supply of Celery in the autumn. Pots or 
pans are chosen and filled with light soil, 
when the seed is scattered thinly and_tlightly 
covered. Raise the seedlings in a warm pit 
or greenhouse, and when large enough prick 
off into a cold frame iin which several inches 
of soil have been placed. 


Turnips 

As a chance crop a few lines of Snowball 
or ‘Early Milan can be sown on a.warm 
border. It is too early for large beds in ex- 
posed positions. Continue to sow Radish, 
Lettuce, Mustard and Cress. 


Gloriosa 

Both G. superba and G. Rothschildiana are 
showing signs of life, and they should be 
potted in a mixture of leaf-mould and loam. 
Afford water sparingly until the growths are 
well through the soil. These climbers will 
succeed ina warm greenhouse. 


Begonia 

Such tubers as Begonia, Gloxinia, and 
Achimenes should be shaken out of their old 
soil and then started into growth in boxes 
containing leaf-mould. Place them in a tem- 
perature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., and keep the 
soil just moist with the svringe. When the 
tubers begin to root freely they may be potted 
off, using a mixture of leaf-mould and loam 
in equal parts. Large Begonia tubers can 
be cut into several parts when the shoots are 
3 inch long, but each portion must possess 
one or more growing points. 


Canna 

These should be taken from their resting 
quarters, divided, and potted up. Arrange 
them in a warm house until growth is well 
advanced, when a cooler division will suffice, 


Azaleas 

After the flowering season remove all the 
old blooms and seed vessels, and allow the 
plants to develop their growth in a tempera- 
ture of 60 degs. Keep the roots just moist 
and syringe the plants twice daily. Any that 
need it may be top-dressed with good quality 
peat, making it very firm. 


American Blight 

Wherever this is seen, steps must be taken 
to destroy it, and the best way is to apply 
pure paraffin oil or methylated spirit with an 
ordinary sash tool. Work it well into the 
cracks wherever this pest is noticed. 
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tained in 1914 quite a nice little colony has 
arisen, and these, nestling at the foot of a 
low sandstone wall, have of late been the 
subject of much admiration. I fear that few 
—if any—of our nurserymen are in a position 
to supply these handsome large-flowered 
kinds at present, but we are anxiously await- 
ing further supplies. EM. 


Salvia patens 


This ought now to be started into growth, 


with a view to obtaining cuttings. Set the 
roots in boxes containing leaf-mould and 
loam, and if they are placed in a warm pit 
srowth will soon be apparent. 


Phlox Drummondi 

There are many beautiful and _ brightly- 
coloured forms of this plant, and they are 
ideal for the border or beds. Seeds may be 
sown now in boxes of light soil and allowed 
to germinate in a warm eee ail When 
the seed ings are through the soil they should 
be gradually hardened in a cold frame and 
pricked off directly they are large enough. 


Pinch out the centre of each plant when it - 


has made two or three pairs of leaves. 


Mimulus 

This old favourite may also be sown, and 
later on the plants can be transferred to any 
damp spot in the garden, although this is not 
essential if the roots are afforded water freely 
during a dry period. 


Primroses and Cowslips ~ 

These are useful for woodland walks or 
the wild garden, iand if seeds are sown now 
there will be plenty of flowering plants next 
year. 
frame. 


Polyanthus 
Often seeds of these lovely spring flowers 
are sown too late, and no doubt early March 
is the best time to sow, then nice sturdy 
plants are ready for planting out in the beds 
about September. The seedlings should be 
raised in a cold frame and planted out in 
nursery beds when ready. T. W. BRISCOE. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq.,- 
Castleford, Chepstow, Glos. 
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Northern Gardens 


Lettuce 

A first sowing may now be risked out-of- 
doors if a sheltered, 
spared. The soil, 
fairly dry state. One of the best varieties 
for early sowing is Holborn Standard, 
ing hardy, quick-growing, and of excellent 


flavour. It also remains long in use, even in 
a-dry season. 
Onions 


As early now as the ground can be got into 
a nice working condition the main crop of 
Onions should be sown. It is, unfortunately, 
the caSe that in numerous gardens the ravages 
of the Onion grub make it useless to attempt 
the culture of this vegetable by sowing out-of- 
doors in spring, but wherever there is a fair 


chance of success this method should be tried, — 


as Onions raised in this way invariably keep 
better than do those sown in heat. 


Leeks 


For general use seed sown now will furnish 
iexcellent plants for setting out in their per- 
manent quarters in July. Sow on fairly rich 
and well-tilled soil, making shallow drills 
inches apart, and scattering the seeds evenly, 
but rather thickly, as they have to be trans- 


_ is. the most graceful vand desirable of the 


Sow in pans and place them in a cold_ 


-autumn, and winter Brassicas 


sunny border can be’ 
of course, should be in a- 


it _be- - 


February 28, 1995 
The Bayonne Daffodil 


The first blooms of this harbinger we: 
picked there, in Sussex, on January 28th. 
a ‘lovely soft primrose ‘shade are the flowers, 
ad perhaps among the early Daffodils this 


all, ae a oy M. 


+ 


P 


By thickly is not meant ove 
crowding. = Pee 5 ae 


Broad Beans ¢ es 


These may now ‘be planted freely, altho 
to maintain an unbroken supply all through 
the season it is better to make only small 
sowings at intervals of two ito three weeks 
until the end of April. This ensures fres 
tender produce right up till severe frosts 
in. 


Carrots 

Although much too aarly to think of so 
ing the main crop of this esteemed vegeta 
a few rows got in now on a warm, sun 
border will, early in the season, give so 
fine little roots which will be much app 
ciated. I find a good strain of Early Sca 
Nantes a very suitable variety for early work, 


Jerusalem Artichokes 

Th planting of these useful winter ‘cee 
should be finished soon now, as by doing 
it economises time later on, and the 
choke does not mind lying in the gr 
Unlike most other vegetables, this cro 
be planted on-the same site for. severa: 
cessive years. A moderate dressing of 
rotted manure is very beneficial. 


The Cabba ge family 


ing condition the main crops ie 


in. Select a sunny border v 
not unduly rich, are sow eo: ie 
ioe aba apart, 


Suk Brseoely seu be sown Hey 
seeds should be moistened and well 
with red-lead before sowing, to preve 
and mice devouring them. 


Aquilegia Zz 
The modern Aquilegia is one 
loveliest and most graceful of all gar 
flowers, and to have really fine displ. 
plants should be raised annually, these 
class hybrids being by no means long 
Sown in pans of light soi! now and 
little warmth the resulting plants © 
much stronger than it is possible to get t 
by sowing in the open. Good Strains a 
mumerous, so there is no excuse for 
vating poor kinds. 


Delphiniums : 

Seedlings of these give a fine display and 
that at a trifling cost, ‘provided, of course, 
seeds are procured from a good source. _ 
now in a little warmth and grown on st 
many of the plants will flower before aut 
Treat in the same way as hal f-hardy amt 


The Polyanthus 


-Probably no spring flower is so beau 
and satisfying as the fine modern strain 
this hardy plant. To obtain fine, stu 
plants that will bloom profusely a year 
seed should be sown now in pans or box 
light compost and be set ina gentle wat 
Prick off when fit to handle, grow on ste 
and plant out in June. Seedlings can also be 
successfully raised in a cold frame. . 

Ci Bran. 


pat 


Preston House, Linlithgow. 


ees 


ry 28, 1925 


1'HE accompanying illustrations. represent 
| “ bits’’ in my cottage garden near Tun- 
bridge. Wells. The photographs were 
taken last summer by the Editor, who, I 
hope, will find and share with me the same 
pleasure in viewing the reality again this 
year as he may have in contemplating the 
production of the pictures. In the lower one 
Delphiniums showed well against the back- 
ground, existing in an old Apple-tree well 
covered with fruit and an old Cherry-tree 
bearing nothing but leaves. In the near fore- 
ground bush Roses lead up to the Madonna 
Lilies (better seen in the upper picture), their 
white flowers against the blue spikes of the 
Delphiniums supplying a beautiful contrast 
in colour. A picture of the Madonna Lilies 
{L. candidum) in mass appeared in GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED on July 26th, 1924, and re- 
calling this, the following note may not be 
without interest :— . 

Those who planted or replanted bulbs of 
this beautiful Lily in late summer or early 
autumn are probably noticing their growth. 
Root action having been established, the new 
flowering stems are coming through the 
ground. In the case of such recently-planted 
bulbs these stems do not always proceed from 
the centre of the thin tuft of leaves which 


this Lily throws up between the scales of the- 


bulb directly after flowering, appearing (but 
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A Cottage Garden in Kent 


were carefully planted in congenial soil and 
situation—the latter seems to be of secondary 


.importance except from the point of view of 


effect in surroundings—there is little to be 
done. If the bulbs were planted about a foot 
apart in clumps or in mass and the soil has 
been beaten down by autumnal and winter 
rains (certainly so since planting time last 
year), a dressing of bone-meal, about a hand- 
ful over a square yard, lightly forked in would 


View in a Kentish cottage garden 


not invariably) by the beginning of August. 
In many cases that first growth of leaves does 
1ot appear at all. This is especially so with 
very large bulbs which have not thrown off 
1ew bulbs from the base, and no sign of life 
wr growth is shown above ground until the 
atter part of January or at the present time, 
when the flowering stem itself may be any- 
hing between a point just breaking the 
ground and 3 inches or 4 inches in height. 
4. candidum is so hardy 'that it will stand 
nany degrees of frost as well as a sun-baked 
oil. In the latter condition watering iis bene- 
Icial at the time the buds begin to spread 
rom the crown. This, however, is to look 


head. At this time, assuming that the-bulbs 


be beneficial if that were not used when 
planting the bulbs. Then all we can do is to 
await the first 10 days of July for the result. 
RocK PLANTS AND ALPINES.—Though many 
were assisted in growth by the wet summer 
and autumn, these have had quite enough of 
the winter’s rains. Possessors of rock gar- 
dens probably share a common experience in 
being able to make a list of plants, more or 
less identical, of those which have benefited 
by the exceptional rains, of those which have 
suffered, and of those which are well pre- 
served with, or without, protection. Amongst 
other alpines Soldanella and Androsace 
lanuginosa are none ‘the worse for their 
drenching; in fact, the latter has thriven for 
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years without any protection. It is now 
rather late to bestow attention upon many of 
the plants to be found in the rockery, except 
those always visible, by giving them suitable 
dressings pricked into ithe soil. It seems 
better to do that betimes in the autumn be- 
fore growth commences, or, at any rate, 
shows itself, in the case of such plants, 
for example, as Erythronium Dens-canis, 
Anemones, hardy Cyclamens, Bulbocodium, 
Narcissus cyclamineus, the dwarf Tulips, etc. 
This season, in the south-east, all the above- 
named plants are above ground or are push- 


Bush Roses and Madonna Lilies in a 
Kentish cottage garden 


ing through it; in fact, Erythronium and N. 
cyclamineus are breaking into flower. An 
autumnal dressing, besides affording in some 
degree a protective as well as a nutritive 
cover, prevents probable injury to the grow- 
ing plants, which would arise by pricking the 
soil and dressing them now. That would be 
the case with some of the Anemones with 
their stick-like rhizomes thrust near or even 
above the surfave, and with the dainty bulb- 
ous plants referred to. Besides all this the 
plants become ready ito be seen in their vari- 
ous Settings and in their individual beauty 
without a late invasion of the privacy of their 
growth—subject to Nature’s good or ill treat. 
ment of them, ASF, Hi 


Tropeolum tuberosum 


(W. B.).—This should be grown in open 
spots on the poorest of soils, allowing its 
branches to trail along the ground, or you 
can support them in any way you care to. 
As it is not hardy in all soils it is advisable 
to lift the tubers in the autumn, storing them 
in a dry place and planting out in the spring. 
The tubers, when boiled like Carrots or Pota- 
toes, are watery and rather unpleasant to the 
taste. In Bolivia, where the plant is largely 
grown in high mountain districts, the people 
fteeze the tubers after boiling them, and they 
are then considered a delicacy and are largely 
consumed. In other places they are eaten in 
a half-dried state after having been hung up 
in nets and exposed to the air for some time. 
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An acquisition among late keeping dessert Apples 
Sturmer Pippin x Cox’s Orange Pippin 


VEGETABLES 


Farly Cauliflowers 
Te: advise on early Cauliflowers may ap- 


pear out of place now, but from present 

appearances there will be a greater de- 
mand for them owing to a none too plentiful 
supply of green vegetables, as with so mild a 
winter many of the Brassicas, such as Kales, 
will run to seed quickly. Though I have in 
previous notes alluded to the value of Cauli- 
flowers sown in the autumn, it often happens 
there are losses from various causes, such as 
running to seed. Failures in autumn sow- 
ings from non-germination and such causes 
compel one to sow at this date for an early 
supply. I am aware of late vears many do 
not sow in the autumn, but ‘rely upon early 
sowings, and if shelter and attention are 
given no one need fear results.. Cauliflowers 


raised under glass need attention in their 
early stages. Many. object to the term 
‘“ forced ” Cauliflowers, but it is correct, as 


seed sown under glass is forced. With care 
the plant may be grown in less than three 
months in frames or pots if needed for special 
purposes. Of course, grown.in pots there is 
want of size, but if the heads are the size of a 
cricket ball they are much valued just before 
Peas and other choice vegetables are oe 
Of the early varieties a good strain of Early 
Snowball is difficult to ‘beat. One I like very 
much for autumn sowing, and it is equally 
good for sowing at the present time, is Early 


Dwarf Erfurt. This, obtained true, is really 
a beautiful kind. It is very dwarf, <and, 
though a little larger than Snowball, it has 


thicker, broader teafage and is a verv hardy 
varietv. I am averse to sowing, as is fre- 
quently advised, ina small pan, as here ‘the 
seedlings are so much crowded that they fre- 
quently damp off, and once weakened by 
mildew there is less vigour. Avoid thick sow- 
ing and too much warmth, as the seed ger- 
minates so readily. I do not advise a higher 
temperature than 55 degs. to 60 degs. at the 
start, and even then ample ventilation to 
secure.a sturdy plant. 

Needing large quantities of Cauliflowers or 
Broccoli all the vear round, I sow broadcast 
in frames and iin a litthe warmth, using fresh 
leaves freely for the bed, which is made as 
firm as possible. If less quantities are re- 
quired ‘boxes may be used, and the bed is then 
most serviceable for. pricking out the plants 
when large enough. Lifted carefully with a 
pointed stick, so as not to break the tap root, 
the warmth of the bed soon induces new 
growth. I am aware. when sown in frames 
many growers do not trouble to transplant, 
but if sufficiently thinned plant direct into 
their permanent quarters. This, however, I 


do not advise. Much better results follow 
what is termed pricking off out of the seed- 
bed or pans, and if a little warmth from 
manure or leaves can be given, so much the 
better. I advise frames, as the hardening off 
is so much easier. Plants raised from seed 
sown the first week in February will be ready 
to prick off at the beginning of March, and to 
plant out the first or second week in April. 
They will then lift with a nice ball. From 
the start good soil is needed, and if possible a 
sheltered border. I place mine on a south 
border sheltered by a wall. There is no diffi- 
culty whatever in having later Cauliflowers, 
fut, needing a continuous supply, I find it 
wel! to give the best place to the earliest lot 
in the open. Drills are drawn 18 inches 
apart; in these are placed some spent manure, 
such as Mushroom or old forcing beds, and a 
small quantity of bone-meal, and the plants 
grow quickly. There is no loss of time or 
material by giving early Cauliflowers the best 
culture possible, as the food given is suitable 
for other plants. In my case French Beans 
follow the Cauliflower crop, and these need a 
rich root-run. I find rather deep drills at 
planting beneficial, as these protect from cold 
easterly winds, and when planting I have 
found it well to give additional shelter in the 
wavy of ‘branches of trees. Firm planting is a 
necessity in light soils, and as growth is 
made, 
being twisted by winds. Another lot-of plants 
is placed in the open in about a fortnight’s 
time from the earlier planting. These have 
deep drills and form a succession to the earlier 
plants, or one row may be planted between 
early Peas. Grown thus they do well, as the 
Peas shelter at the start. Many cannot afford 
to give these plants glass from start to finish. 
Many years ago I used turf pits to advantage ; 
ithe plants do well grown thus either planted 
out or in pots.’ I prefer beds, as tess attention 
is needed in the shape of moisture. If grown 
under glass the plants need firmer soil, to be 
close to the glass, and given ample ventila- 
tion. I have hastened the crop by pricking 
off into pots and planting out in frames. 
Whatever mode of culture is adopted, it is 
well to get a strong plant at the start. 
found wood-ashes mixed with heavier soil 
one of the best aids to culture in frames. 
Aviv Gs 


Spinach Beet 


At this season, and. where dishes of 
Spinach are in almost daily request, the value 
of a breadth—if only a small one—of Spinach 
Beet is obvious. Not only does iit give good 
service during winter, but in spring, when 
vegetables maybe scarce, it forms a valuable 
auxiliary. It is true that Spinach Beet is not 


everywhere regarded with favour, but it is, 


mould up early to prevent the plants” 


I have — 


se February 28, 1995 


nevertheless, a fact that it is accepted as ¢ 
substitute for the true -Spinach.  Frosj 
checks its growth, but it quickly responds te 
milder weather, and it does not give any 
trouble to the grower. sae W. McG.e 


Celeriac 


The value of Celeriac does not appear te 
be fully known‘in Scottish gardens, but it is 
well worth attention. It may be described 
as-a Turnip-rooted Celery and, when cooked, 
it is not distinguishable from the latter, 
Raised in heat, pricked off, and planted out 
at the usual time in deep ie 2 feet apart, 
it requires no earthing-up, and for seasoning 
in soups, etc., the roots save the Celery 
proper. Cel: eriac is a most useful winter 
vegetable. When cooked it is, in my estima: 
tion, eps to forced Seakale. 

A SCOTTISH, GARDENER. : 


A new dessert Apple 
] HAVE a seedling pyramid Apple-tree. 


is 12 vears old. Parentage, Sturmer 
Pippin x Cox’s Orange Pippin. 


borne fruit several years. In 1924" it had 12 


fruits. Apples were very scarce in this dis- 
trict. The tree is now covered with fruit 
spurs. I am sending three fruits for your 
inspection. Will you kindly inform me, in 
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reader, if you consider it worth sending to 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit Com 
mittee in January, 1926. . Last year I kept 
some of the fruit sound until April. Z i. 
Weybridge. FF, FItZwatTER. 


[We have formed a very ‘high opinion ‘of 
this cross between Sturmer Pippin and Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. The fruits submitted, how- 
ever, are on the small side. We presu 
they would come larger with cultivation 
The fruits are firm; there is no sign 
shrivelling outside ; the flesh is also firm 
with an unmistakable flavour of Cox 
Orange Pippin, though’ not its full flavour. 
‘The flavour would probably develop with 
more sunshine. The fruits are a good colour 
and of pleasant appearance. Since you af 
unable to send a dish of fruits to the Ro 
Horticultural Society this year we hope t 
you will do so in January, 1926. We note 
that the fruits will keep until April, which is 
very much in their favour, We regard this 
cross as a great acquisition to the late: kee 
ing dessert Apples.—Ep. ] — 


Old Vines and young wood 


‘The question of how long a Vine will ae 
tinue to yield good crops, or rather when 
may. ‘be termed worn out, is not very eas 
settled. The Vine, if it only gets rati 
treatment, is unquestionably v long ‘ived, a 
I feel sure that if two Vines were planted 
experiment—one in an aartificially-prepa 
border and under giass, the other in the po 
est soil out of doors—the one under glass 
closely pruned on the orthodox spur sys 
and the outdoor one allowed to extend, 
the Jatter would be hale and vigorous lo 
after the other had been grubbed up as u 
less; yet the one under glass -has shad t 
advantage of more thoroughly perfect 
wood, but the close pruning ‘without eX 
sion acts injuriously on the moots, and 
wood promotes root action to such an ex 
that I have no hesitation in saying ‘that ma 
aset of Vines cut out as useless would fill 
house in half the time that young ones would 
do if care were taken to replace the old ro 
with young ones. I have lately been tr 
the plan of getting an entirely new set OF 


rods on old Vines without any loss of crop. 
I simply cut off all spurs at the lowest part 
of the old rods to make way for the young 
rods, so that while the old rods furnish the 
top of the house and bear fruit the young 
rods occupy the base, and in about‘three sea- 
sons the old rods may be entirely removed. 
My own impression is that the best system 
of pruning is to remove a certain number of 
rods every vear and start an equal number of 
young ones to replace them. H: 


fA good many years ago this plan of re- 
juvenating Vines was carried out in the large 
vinery in the R.H.S. Gardens, Chiswick. 
All the old rods.on the south side of the house 
were gradually removed, their place being 
taken by young rods. The change was 
gradual, but the results warranted it in every 
way.—T.] 


Vines in cold houses 
(Continued from page go.) 


ITH but a timely hint as to the causes 
W: mildew I left the Vines, after dis- 

budding, to develop their selected 
growths. I take up the subject after a brief 
interval, during which the Vines have made 
rapid progress, and the illustration shows 
them just after their flower bunches have de- 
clared themselves. The trusses stand clearly 
defined, but to make them unmistakable each 
one is marked with a x. 

Obviously, they have reached a very inter- 
esting and important stage, and it is a con- 
venient one at which to resume the subject of 
their culture. A novice can see at a giance 
that they stand in need of that very necessary 
operation known as ‘‘ stopping ”’; also that 
this need is urgent. With such a quick- 
growing plant as the Vine the flow of sap is 
very rapid, and it floods into the extremities 
and forces growth. Unlike Tennyson’s 
“ Brook,” it does not loiter on its way, and is 
apt to rush by, without nourishing, the 
embryo flower. To obviate that, a salutary 
check is administered by removing the ex- 
tremities and throwing the sap back upon 
itself and forcing it into the advancing flower- 
truss and with just sufficient foliage to main- 
tain healthy functioning. The amount of 
foliage necessary at this stage to carry the 
trusses through their flowering and setting 
periods may be put down at two to four leaves 
below the truss and two bevond, and this I 
have endeavoured to show in the illustration 
by marking a line on each shoot where the 
severance must be effected. Take note, too, 
that this must be done while the wood js soft 
enough to pinch back and before tissue has 
formed. It is anathema to use a knife for 
she purpose, or to allow too much growth to 
xe made, for in either case the prospective 
sunch of Grapes will suffer, either from 
shanking or some other trouble. It may be 
well to add here that any lateral shoots 
2mitted from any bud, except the terminal, 
nust be taken out as soon as they show; the 
enminal lateral stopped at one leaf, and again 
at the first leaf when the lateral becomes a 
sub-lateral. That must be the rule through- 
out the whole season. It preserves a suffi- 
‘ency of foliage to carry the Vine on in 
qealth and vigour, and prevents a dense 
‘ormation which would exclude light and air 
sO necessary to the Grape. With the opera- 
jon of “stopping” completed we can now 
safely leave those trusses to develop and open 
‘heir flowers, and the flowers to form the 
ounch of berries, while we turn to other im- 
ortant matters mot less necessary to their 
feneral welfare. ; 

Vines send their roots far and wide in search 
“f moisture. All such strong-growing plants 
vith spreading and abundant foliage are 
reat drinkers. One has to be equally care- 
ul neither to make them too wet nor too dry 
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at the root. If the drainage is efficient there 
is less danger of drowning them. On the 
whole, the greater problem of the two is to 
prevent their drying. We have already inti- 
mated that dry roots are a very common 
cause of mildew, and so, too, is the other 
extreme. It is necessary to study the plant 
in order to know its needs. An examination 
of the border will tell at once if it is tao wet, 
but it is more difficult to test whether it is too 
dry beneath. That can best be learnt from 
the foliage, which, short of water,-wiil lose 
its freshness and show a tendency to flag. If 
it feels the least bit limp between the fingers 
it is, most probably, dry. Or if it begins to 
lose its vivid green and tends to become pale 


it is also probably dry, and when it is so it . 


ineeds a thorough soaking so that all the soil 
above the drainage may be moisture-charged. 
Daily, as the weather becomes warmer, the 
border should be sprinkled, morning and 
early evening, and the foliage well svringed 
with tepid water. This is necessary first to 
maintain the humidity of the atmosphere and 
secondly to keep away red-spider and thrips, 
two sworn enemies of the Vine. 

The question of temperature is not entirely 
under the control of those whose vineries are 
without heating apparatus, but that of venti- 
lation assumes all the greater importance on 
that account. While it is stating a general 
rule to say that the atmosphere must be 
changed every day, we are not unaware of 
tthe fact that at certain stages there are some 
cold, nipping days when it is unsafe to open 
a ventilator. Our own common sense alone 
can guide us there. 

In the early-growing stages up till the time 
ithe berries are set the ventilators should be 
opened late, sav 10 or 11 o’clock, and closed 
3 to 4 0’clock according to the weather, but 
when the berries are setting and stoning the 
earlier and later hours—io a.m. and 4 p.m.— 
should be approximately adhered to. 

BaipAF. 
(To be continued.) 


Kentish Red Cherry 


Next to the Morello, this is the most useful 
Cherry in existence for garden culture where- 
ever there is a demand for Cherries for cook- 


ing. Itis.alsoa first-rate sort for jam-making, 
and is one of the best for drying and 
bottling. If secured from bird attacks the 


‘excepted. 
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fruits have the great merit of hanging a long 
time in good condition—in fact, they shrivel 
rather than decay—wet seasons, of course, 
This is a great advantage where 
Cherries for cooking are in daily demand, and 
if from nine to a dozen ‘trees are grown, the 
supply will ‘be maintained until Morellos in 
the open garden are ready for use. Like the 
Morello, the Kentish Red iis very fertile, and 
seldom fails to bear. It is, perhaps, more 
suitable for growing as a spreading ‘bush than 
in any other form of tree, on account of its 
rather pendulous habit of growth ; ‘but it may, 
if desired, be trained on a wall having a 
north-east, north-west, or due  mnorthern 
aspect. It has a thhardv constitution, and, 
when young, the trees make vigorous growth, 
but as they get older the wood then made is 
of a more twiggv nature. When ‘the trees 
attain full size, butvlittle attention in the wav 
of pruning is needed, this ‘being confined 
chiefly to the removal of dead wood and the 
thinning of the voung shoots where there is 
danger of their becoming crowded. In the 
summer it is a good plan to pinch off the 
ends of the voung growths on trees that have 
filied their allotted space, which tends to keep 
them compact, and from spreading too far, a 
consideration where space is limited. Young 
trees may have full liberty, with the exception 
of a thinning of the branches, to prevent the 
centres from ‘becoming congested until thev 
attain full size, when thev should be treated 
as previously recommended. 

A good way to plant this variety is in a 
single row, at a distance of from 9 feet to 
12 feet apart. In course of time the branches 
will meet and form quite a thedge. Culti- 
vated in this way the trees can be very con- 
veniently netted, and the crop made secuse 
against attack from its two worst enemies— 
the ‘blackbird and thrush—both of which ex- 
hibit a great partialitv for the Kentish Red 
Cherrv. After the trees are planted no 
digging should be done between and around 
them, as thev make great numbers of surface 
roots. These should ‘be encouraged by a 
muiching every season of half-rotted manure 
being spread beneath the trees to as far as the 
branches extend. 

Like other-varieties of Cherries, its great- 
est insect foe is black fly, the best remedy for 
which is syringing the affected growths with 
Quassia extract, but if the trees are subjected 
to annual spraving with caustic alkali solu- 
tion ithis can be kept in check. ah 
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The rare Hippeastrum solandrifolium 


Pendulous white flowers, with straight and. narrow green tubes — 


INDOOR PLANTS 


Hippeastrum solandrifolium 


HIS remarkable plant was shown as an 

unnamed species by Major A. Pam, 

Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, before the 
Royal Horticultural Society in October last, 
when it received an Award of Merit. The 
flowers are white, each with a long, re- 
stricted green tube. ~The tube is over 
- 6 inches in length and of deeper green at the 
base. The white, expanded segments re- 
curve gracefully and the flowers are borne at 
an angle of about 45 degs. at the end of a 
stout scape about 2 feet high. The tube, as 
seen in the illustration, is pendulous, straight, 
and narrow. H. C: 


Seedling Gloxinias 


Gloxinias have been so much improved 
that it would appear difficult to imagine any 
greater advance either in form of flowers or 
in richness and diversity of colours, unless it 
were possible to get a yellow variety. At the 
present time we have all the various shades 
from the purest white, pink, scarlet, crimson, 
blue, and on to the deepest purple, with all 
intermediate shades, and where it was for- 
merly necessary to depend upon named varie- 
ties, at the present time all of these beautiful 
colours may be obtained “from a packet of 
seed. The great advantage of growing seed- 
lings is that they are of more robust growth 
and less liable to disease than those propa- 
gated from old stock. 

The seed may be sown in February or 
March. |When sown early the seedlings re- 
quire great care, being liable to damp off 
before they have hardly appeared above the 
surface. ‘I like to surface the seed pots with 
some leaf-mould which has been baked to 
destroy all insect or fungoid germs. This 
mixed with sand and rubbed through a fine 
sieve should be spread evenly over the sur- 
face, and, after the seed is sown, pressed 
lightly ; the seed will not require any further 
surface covering. I like to place the seed- 
pots in a light, open position and to avoid the 
direct rays of the sun. The pots may be 
covered with glass during the day, this being 


taken off at night, and as soon as germina- 
tion has commenced the glass may be 
dispensed with altogether. In the earlier 
stages the seedlings may be grown on in the 
stove, but with as little shade as is consistent 
with safety. After the plants are well estab- 
lished and during the summer they may be 
grown without the aid of artificial ‘heat. 
When grown under cool treatment they not 
only make more sturdy growth, but the 
flowers are of greater substance and _ last 
longer. 

It often happens that these beautiful plants 
are ruined through ‘giving them too much 
heat and shade. I have often grown seed- 
lings the first year planted out on a spent 
hotbed. Under this treatment they make 
good growth, and the best varieties may be 
selected for growing in pots the following 
season. -Gloxinias are often grown in a light 
peaty compost, but I prefer using good loam, 
leaf-mould, And some well-rotted  stable- 
manure, with sand added. The first season 
the plants will seldom have more than from 
two to four blooms out at one time, but I 
have had upwards of 20 blooms out ‘at the 
same time on plants in 5-inch pots the second 
season. : A. 


Camellias dropping their buds 


Opinions as to the cause of Camellias cast- 
ing their flower-buds vary. Some put it down 
to over-dryness, and others to too much mois- 
ture at the roots, while others have said too 
much or too little heat when the “buds are 
swelling is the main-cause of the evil. After 


_ years of close observation I am convinced 


that the principal cause is'an unripe condition 
of the wood. I first formed this idea from 
the behaviour of some plants I once had 
under my charge. They occupied a lofty con- 
servatory, part of them being in pots in the 
centre bed, the rest being trained to walls on 
each side of the building. . Those in the pots 
got far more sun and light than those.on the 
side walls, and always flowered well, while 
those on the walls, although vigorous in 
growth and thickly set with ‘bloom-buds, 
always shed them as soon as swelling had 
well commenced, in spite of liberal thinning 
and a thorough watering of the somewhat 
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- -or-soot-water being also given. 


_no doubt having proved this necessary fo 


wy 


1 
narrow border twice weekly, liquid-manv 
In course ( 
time, however, there came a tropical summe 
and the following winter all but the mo 
shaded tree on the walls flowered fairly wel 
This convinced me that the abnormally hy 
summer and autumn had matured the growt 
and enabled the buds to open. The fine: 
display of Camellias I ever saw was in. 
lightly-built conservatory. A large bed in th 
centre was planted with bush-trees of leadi 

varieties, the lofty back -wall, which face 
south, being covered with trained trees. Thi 
house received so much sun-heat that blind 
were necessary, but these were onl 
lowered for a few hours, being again raise 
early in the afternoon and rigorous syring 
practised. Hundreds of ‘beautiful, richly 
coloured blooms were annually cut from thes 
trees, and the more they were cut the mon 
they grew and flowered. Years ago nea 
every private garden owned a collection 1 
Camellias. These were sometimes of noon 
sity grown beneath the partial shade of Vines 
but old gardeners used to stand the plan: 
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out-of-doors as soon.as growth was completed 
the object being to ripen up the wood, thei 


securing a good display of bloom. } ' 
Echeveria retusa 

In an ordinary greenhouse temperature t 
does not come into bloom before early spring 
but in a constantly-heated house it may be 
had in an effective condition during the dull. 
est months of the year. In order to obtain 
good specimens, plants that have bloom 
should be shaken out and repotted in June. 
The best place for them is a cold frame where 
they can be exposed to the full sun and 
from the time they begin to grow freely. 
growing things of such a succulent natu 
and which have very fine roots, care must be 
taken not to overwater in the early stages 0 
growth. The compost. should be rather light, 
adding sand or some thoroughly decompose 
leaf-mould if the loam is of a heavy, moistur 
holding nature. The bright orange-colour 
flowers, which in the case of well-gt 
specimens are produced in great profu 
render this Echeveria very attractive, and th 
neat habit and dwarf stature make it of much 
service for room decoration. It is, indeed, 
one of the best things for windows during th 
late winter and early spring, as by reason 
the succulent nature of the foliage and 
great substance of the flowers the plants 
main in good condition for a much fo 
period than is the case with flowering pl 
generally. The vitiated atmosphere of 
stantly-heated rooms appears to have 
little effect on this Echeveria, == 

S t 


Abutilon Boule: de Neige = 


This is an old variety, but still one of. 
most useful of the family. The flowe 
which are very pure, are, when the plants a 
well prepared, freely produced throughout t 
winter. I have found that the best rest 
are obtained from one-year-old plants cut ba 
rather hard in early spring and grown along 
liberally during the summer. The pl 
may be set out'in the open ground to be li 
iand repotted by the middie of September, k 
ing them rather close for a week until th 
have made new roots, when they must ag 
get all the air and sunshine possible. 
grown in pots they must be liberally fed fro 
the time they become root-bound. In a te 
perature of about 50 degs. the flowers 
continue to expand during the winter. Oth 
kinds may be treated in the same way, but 
this one is so well suited for bouquets, 
wreaths, etc., that it is worthy of special 
attention. Z ; B:. Ss 
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“2 flower and not, perhaps, as well-known 

“Mas they deserve, are the following :—R. 
lutescens (Franchet), one of the triflorum 
series, discovered by Abbé David at Mupin 
Szechuan, in China, about 1870, and intro- 
duced in 1904 by E. H. Wilson. 

The best plant here is about 9 feet high and 
as much across, and is a graceful, upright 
shrub with slender branches which, in their 
first year, are scaly and tinted red. The same 
red tint jis exhibited on the long, narrow, 
pointed leaves, especially where they are ex- 
posed to the sun. And it is this colouring 
which so much enhances the beauty of the 
plant, for it contrasts with and shows off the 
innumerable pale yellow flowers to perfection. 
These are not large, but of a richer yellow 
than those of R. triflorum, and the style and 
filaments are curved and much exserted, add- 
ing thereby to the light and airy effect of the 
whole.- Mr. Millais speaks somewhat dis- 
paragingly of it in the first volume—of his 
Monograph, whence I gather that he had 
not seen it at its best when he wrote. And, 
indeed, it is not irreproachably -hardy, for 
though it grows in the eastern counties, it 
does not thrive nor show its true character as 
jt does in the milder parts. Also there is the 
difficulty of placing it. Since, being an early 
flower, it must have protection from the 
morning sun, or the flowers will often get 
frosted, whilst, on the other hand, a certain 
amount of sunlight is necessary if one is to 
get the best colour of the leaves and so the 


A MONG the Rhodcdendrons now in full 


full value of their contrast with the flowers. ~ 


These are produced freely at the end of the 
shoots and the axils of the topmost leaves 
singly or in pairs, but a dozen or so at the 
end of many branchlets is not uncommon, 
whilst every twig has a few blooms, so that a 
| ealthy bush is one of the most lovely things 
in the whole garden. 

Very different from this is R. Rirei, which 
was introduced by Wilson from Mount Omei, 
in Szechuan, in 1904. The plant here is 
about 8 feet high and ro feet across, and has, 
at the moment, over 100 flowers and _half- 
dpen buds on it. The inflorescence is a loose 
wuss composed of from six to 11 beils, bluish- 
ilac or mauve-lilac in colour, with darker 
and redder shading on the outside, and very 
lark, almost black, in the interior basal folds 
Where the honey is. The flowers are five- 
lobed, widely campanulate, 23 inches long by 
; inches across, and the filaments and style 
are reddish-lilac at the base and almost white 
ethe upper extremities, the stamens brown 
ind the stigma yellowish. The unopened 
lowers in the truss, too, are of a darker and 
‘cher red-lilac. The leaves are oblong, 
anceolate, pale green above and greyish be- 
ow, up to 8 inches long and 2 inches wide, 
vith a petiole of about an inch, and the seed- 
ods are very large. The colour is peculiar 
ind quite distinct from anything else, especi- 
ly at this time of year, when reds, whites, 
nd pinks predominate, but since compara- 
ively few things are in flower its placing 
yeed not be a difficulty. : 
| Hemsley and Wilson, as quoted by Mr. 
Willais, describe the flower as white, but 
vhether this is a mistake or whether there 
ire varieties of that colour I do not know. 
t has been crossed with R. sutchuenense, 
wut the seedlings are still far from the flower- 
ng stage. R. niveum, however, is the species 
vith which I should like to mate it, though 
© far the last flower of the one has always 
en over before the other began. One hopes 
pete progeny might have an increased 
¢hness of colour and a larger truss, neither 
© crowded as that of the one nor so lax as 
hat of the other. Owing to its early flower- 
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Notes from a Cornish Garden 


ing this species should always have a place 
wherein it does not get the morning sun. 
Otherwise it seems a good doer, perfectly at 
nome in our heavy, moist soil, and certainly 
with the damp brown earth beneath, the dark 
evergreens in the background, and the con- 
stantly-clouded sky above, the species has a 
quiet ‘beauty all its own, 

Lastly, there is R. scabrifolium (Franchet). 
Discovered by Abbé Delavay in 1885, it was 
first flowered at Kew in 1890, but the 
majority, at any rate, of the plants now in 
cultivation originated from Forrest’s seed 
(11072F), collected in 1913-14. ° So far this is 
a straggling bush 5 feet 6 inches high, with 
upright slender branches clad with short 
hairs, which are white on the new season’s 
growth. The leaves are lanceolate or obovate- 
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lanceolate, 1 inch to 3-inches long, dark 
green, and curiously roughened above, whilst 
below the venation is very conspicuous and 
the surface covered with very short hairs. 
The blade is recurved at the edges and at the 
tip. 
The small white flowers, tinged pink in 


bud, rise in groups of three or four at the 


extremity of the shoots and from the axils of 
the upper leaves, so that a well-furnished 
branchlet may often have eight or nine 
flowers out and more to come. The pedicels 
of these are short, erect, very pale green, and 
studded with short white hairs. 

The species is not supposed to be quite 
hardy, but has never yet ‘been injured by frost 
here. It is one of the shrubs which should 
be planted in groups of, sav, half-a-dozen, 
and will sappeal rather to the lover of the 
refined than to the admirer of the con- 
spicuous. ‘* PETER THE HERMIT.”’ 


Answers to Queries 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PusBLisHer. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 
days in advance of date, queries cannot always be 
replied to in the issue immediately following their 
receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are usetess.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 
Grafting Dahlia tubers 


Can you give me any information as to a 
method of grafting Dahlia tubers which I 
have seen advocated? I am anxious to try 
the experiment with some good seedling 
iPzeony-flowered plants with a view to im- 
proving ithe upright stiff carriage of the 
blooms. Rose HI. 

[This is a very interesting, though not pro- 
fitable, mode of increase. The top of the 
tuber is cut slantingly upward and the cutting 
slantingly downward, placed together, and 
tied with raffia or any soft material. They 
are then placed in a pot deep enough to cover 
the lower part of the graft with soil, and 
placed in a propagating-case. They will-very 
soon become united, when, if shifted into 
darger pots, they will grow away freely, and 
after having been hardened off they may be 
planted out in the open air. ] 


Salvia splendens Harbinger 

(C. Turner).—This brilliant novelty if sown 
in February commences to bloom about the 
middle of June, from which time a striking 
effect is produced from beds filled with good 
plants until stopped by frost. Messrs. 
Watkins and Simpson, of Covent Garden, are 
the raisers, and their display of this beautiful 
novelty last year at the Wembley Exhibition 
was the subject of comment among the gar- 
dening public. The disadvantage in growing 
tthe well-known kinds for bedding has been 
their lateness in coming into bloom, the best 
of the summer having passed before they 
were really effective. B. M, 


Scabiosa Columbaria 

(C. Turner).—A novelty of considerable 
charm is this, which we saw filling a bed at 
Kew llast year. It is a perennial and should 
be treated as such. It is distinct from other 
Scabious, leayes and. flower-stalks being 
somewhat stouter than in Scabiosa caucasica, 


its height when in bloom being about 2 feet. 
The flowers are as large as those of S. 
caucasica, but of a delightful soft pink shade. 
Its hardiness remains to be proved. 
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Alpine plants in cool-house 


I have a lean-to greenhouse (unheated), 
facing south, and wish to use it for growing 
a collection of Alpine plants. Will vou kindly 
give me a list of plants not too difficult to 
Manage for a beginner in this branch of gar- 
dening, also some cultural directions? When 
had I best get the plants? Should they be 
grown in pots or shallow pans, and in what 
compost? And what is the right treatment 
after flowering ? CHESHIRE. 


[Should you be so interested, you might 
embrace any of the autumn and _ winter 
flowering Crocuses, the whole of the small- 
growing bulbous Irises—as, e.g., Heldreichi, 
Danfordiz, reticulata, r. Krelagei, persica, 
hhistrioides, h. major, Bakeriana, sindjarensis, 
alata, and many more, while such Anemones 
as blanda, scythinica, and apennina should 
find a place. In the genus Saxifraga alone 
there is an almost overwheiming variety, and 
such as apiculata, sancta, Burseriana major, 
Elizabethe, valdensis, Griesbachi, longifolia, 
cochlearis, scardica, lantoscana_ superba, 
oppositifolia in variety occur to the mind. All 
of these succeed well in pots or pans in gritty 
joam. Any of the alpine Primulas might be 
grown, as rosea, nivalis, the forms of viscosa, 
frondosa, scotica, and others. Cyclamen 
Coum, C. ibericum, and others are also 
beautiful, and so, too, the dwarfer-growing 
Fritillarias, Snowdrops, Muscaris, Chiono- 
doxas, and other plants. Much depends on 
the season at which you would have them 
flower, though those given are chiefly early 
spring-blooming, and of quite easy culture. 
After flowering, the pans should be placed in 
a frame and attended to as required. A point 
of importance is the perfect ventilation of the 
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house. The best time to start is early 
autumn, but-if you make a beginning now 
you should do so with a view to obtaining 
good plants for another year. Why not pay 
a visit to a good hardy plant nursery and 
make a few inquiries on the subject ?] 


Clarkias in pots 

[ was much interested in Mr. Blair’s note 
on ‘* Clarkias in pots,’’ which appeared in 
the article on ‘‘ The Week’s Work,” in your 
issue of the 7th inst.- I am especially inter- 
ested in this matter, and would be obliged 
by your letting me know how late in the sea- 
son one could sow seed under glass and expect 
it to germinate for winter-cutting flowers. I 
would also be glad to know if Antirrhinums 
and Pentstemons can be recommended for 
winter-cutting flowers. 

‘* DUMFRIESSHIRE.’ 

[The Clarkia is not at all suited for winter 
blooming, but if seed be sown in a cold frame 
in July, the seedlings carefully grown on, and 
eventually placed in 6-inch pots they should 
bloom in October and November. It is really 
hardly worth the time and trouble. Nor 
would it be possible to have Antirrhinums and 
‘Pentstemons flowering during the winter, 
although both can be grown in pots. Their 
season is, however, over by the end of 
October.—C. Buair. | 


Striking Pelargoniums in spring 

(Regular Subscriber).—March is the time 
to strike them. We are assuming that you 
have some old plants, in which case the tops 
of these are excellent, and. will root freely 
with very little artificial heat. Inserit the cut- 
tings singly into thumbs, or five or six may 
be placed round the edge of a 44-inch pot, 
nice, free, sandy loam being used for ‘the pur- 
pose. Place them where a nice warm current 
of air from the hot-water pipes will keep 
them dry. After the first week or itwo do not 
let them go short of ‘water at the root, and 
when struck and beginning to grow shift 
those from the single pots into 33-inch pots 
jand pot ithe others off singly into the same- 
sized pots, keeping them close for a time until 
you see that growth is on the move. If 
grown on freely, these will make nice stuff 
for planting out in the flower garden towards 
the end of May. If any are not required for 
the flower garden, such, if grown on during 
the summer, will come in well for winter 
flowering. 


Increasing Saintpaulia ionantha 

(A. F. G.).—This can be easily propagated 
from teaves-in the same manner as its near 
relative the Gloxinia. From the beginning 
of March onwards for a couple of months is 
a very good time to carry out this operation. 
Mature leaves should be chosen for the pur- 
pose, and they must be separated from the 
parent plant as near the main stem as possi- 
ble—that is to say, with a certain amount of 
leaf-stalk attached to the blade. Then take 
a clean pot or pan, well drained, and fill it 
with an open compost, such as a mixture of 
equal parts of loam, peat or leaf-mould, and 
silver sand, the whole being passed through a 
z-inch sieve, or, failing that, rub it up finely 
with the hands. Afiter that, fill the pot or 
pan with this mixture, make quite level, and 
press down slightly.. Next, dibble in the 
leaves as cuttings, not quite upright, but 
sloping sufficiently to allow the upper surface 
of the leaf to be still on the top. The leaf- 
stalk should be buried at such a depth that 
the bottom of the blade is just level with the 
surface of the soil. 


Increasing Fuchsias 


(A Regular Subscriber).—We are presuming 
that vou have some old plants of Fuchsias 
from which water has been withheld during 
the winter. Early in March prune such hard 
back, and after they have stood a few days to 
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heal up introduce them to a house with a 
temperature of about 55 degs. Gently dew 
them overhead, when the growth will soon 
start. The supply of moisture at the root 
must also be increased when growth is well 
on the move. The cuttings may be taken off 
when about 2 inches long, and-inserted either 
singly into small pots or several into a 43-inch 
pot. If you can stand in a propagating- 
frame, noots will soon form, and the young 
plants can be potted on in the usual way, 
giving them comfortable, moist quarters until. 
they are growing freely. The old plants, if 
you have such, can be repotted and grown on, 
and will be found very useful either in the 
conservatory or for the flower garden. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Pruning Weigela rosea 

(Anxious).—This, when grown jin a shrub- 
bery border, is best allowed to have its own 
way, and then it will flower with great free- 
dom ; but as a wall plant it requires some care 
in pruning in order to have it in bloom every 
vear alike. As it does not -flower until the 
end of June it cannot be dealt with in the 
same way as plants which flower two or three 
months earlier, but when once the right treat- 
ment is understood, it can be had in bloom 
every year. The way in which this is effected 
is to thin out the shoots that have flowered as 
soon as the blossoms fade. 


VEGETABLES 


Vitality of Melon and Cucumber seeds 
Is the test of their floating or sinking in 
water applied to Vegetable Marrow, Cucum- 
ber, and Melon seeds of any value? _ I tried, 
to-day, (1) Cucumber seeds from well-known 


seedsmen. These sink in water, with a few 
exceptions. (2) Melon seeds from the same ~ 
seedsmen. ‘These float in water. (3) Melon 


seeds saved by myself. These float in water. 
: Sees 

[It is an old practice to test the vitality of 
the seeds of Melons, Cucumbers, and Vege- 
table Marrows by dropping them into water. 
The idea is that fertile seeds, by reason of 
their greater specific gravity, sink, while 
light and infertile seeds float. It is question- 
able whether this test is perfectly reliable, 
experiment having proved that some of the 
lighter seeds which float germinate quite well. 
‘To the observant eye, however, there is no 
difficulty in deciding as to the fertility of the 
seeds. It will ‘be noticed, in those which may 
be taken as reliable, that they are plump in 
appearance at the blunt end of the seeds, 
Whereas those of less reliability are thin and 
chaff-like throughout. The reason why there 


“4s a proportion of these latter seeds is, of 


course, that the process of fertilisation, when 
the plant which bore them was in bloom, was 
imperfect. This is especially the case where 
Cucumbers are concerned. | 


Cropping a new garden ; 

I am taking a newly-erected house which 
will ‘be completed probably in March or the 
beginning of April. It stands on land 
hitherto untilled, that is, rough Grass. The” 
soil is shallow over gravel and stone. What 
crops shall I be abie to put in after digging it 
over? I suppose it will be best to dig the 
Grass in and manure with cow-dung? 

Fish. GC: 

[The ground should be dug two spits deep, 
and, seeing the subsoil consists of gravel and 
stones, it should, with the exception of the 
larger stones, be well broken up and left 
there. The large stones should be thrown 
out and taken away. The best way to deal 
with the plot would be to measure off a strip 
3 feet wide at the most convenient end of the 
plot and dig out the top spit, after paring off 
the turf, and wheeling it to the opposite end. 


‘any foliage grown in the garden. 


Moss in lawn ; 
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Then break up the gravelly subsoil and re 
move the stones. Measure off another strig 
3 feet wide, pare off the turf about 2 inches 
or 3 inches in thickness, chop it to pieces, anc 
lay it regularly over the broken-up gravelly 
subsoil. Then dig up the remainder of the 
top spit, chop it to pieces, and spread evenly, 
Proceed in this way until the whole plot has 
been similarly treated.” It would be a good 
thing, if you have it, to put a layer of rather 
green farmyard manure or the contents of a 
garden rubbish-heap if in a fairly advanced 
stage of decomposition over the gravelly soil 
after breaking it up. With the top spit work 
in a good dressing of well-rotted manure o 
the completion of the double digging 
bastard trenching: After three weeks ha 
elapsed apply % lb. fresh-slaked lime 
square vard and lightly prick it in. 
as the soil has settled down you can sow 
Broad Beans and Peas, plant Potato 
autumn-sown Onions, Shallots, Cabbag. 
Lettuces, and in due course other green crops 
such as Cauliflowers, Savoyvs, Kale, Broccoli, 
etc. If the surface soil can be reduced to 
fine tilth vou may sow Carrots and Beetroc 
in April.and May. In the early part of May 
French Beans ‘and \Runner Beans may be 


sown. | 
MISCELLANEOUS | | 


Cabbage Moth — ; : 
I am digging my allotment and am a 


numbers. of .red chrysalids like those I am 
sending to vou. Would you, please, infonm 
me (1) What are they chrysalids of? (2) Ar 
they injurious? ~ { TED 

[(1) Your chrysalids are mainly those 
the Cabbage moth, (Mamestra brassicze), | 
there are one or two doubtful ones amo 
them which we are inclined to think may 
belong to one of the surface caterpillar grou 
(2) They are all injurious. When diggin 
soil from now until late in May you mé 
find the chrysalids of Cabbage moth, yell 
underwing moth, dart moth, and heart an 
dart moth. The first is the most common at 
this time of the year, and although callec 
Cabbage moth the caterpillars will eat almo 


found them feeding on Peas, Apple, Plu 
and Lettuce, as well as all members of ¢ 
Cabbage family. The caterpillars of yell 
underwing, dart moth, and the heart and 
moth usually hibernate throughout the ~ 
ter and come out to feed again in the sprir 
changing to chrysalids in May and June. 
should advise you ito pick out and destroy 
the chrysalids you find when digging your 
soil. ] Cee nay 


A plague of woodlice : a 

(R. J. Willis)—One of the best ways of 
destroving woodlice is to pour boiling’ water 
over them, as it kills them in a wholesa 
manner if vou can find out where they co 
gregate. They are fond of hiding und 
pieces of brick, slate, tiles, etc. Lay some 
these about and lift them every mornin 
They may also be poisoned by boiling sm 
pieces of Potato in water in which arsen 
has been boiled. Their skins are so hard th 
no insecticide has any effect on them by 
merely wetting them with it. 4 


Is sulphate of iron (Commercial), in prop 
tion of 1 Ib. to 2 gallons -hot water, the corre 
thing to kill Moss in lawn? Will it dam 
the Grass? Rite 

[The proportion is right. Mix-the soi 
tion ina wooden cask, and, if possible, 
cold rain or soft water, and also just be 
using it, as it loses strength if kept. Th 
remedy can be applied at any season, an 
known to be acting when the Moss tu 
black, after which it withers away. M 
indicates poorness of soil, and it is alw 


able after the Moss has been destroyed 
o apply a rich top-dressing, such as wood- 
ashes, loamy soil, and well-rotted. manure 
well mixed together. ] 

— . > 


a ak . : 

The white fly \ 

Ww. Jones),—Cyaniding is the best cure for 
this, but as it is very dangerous we would 
not advise you to trv it. It may be killed by 
Tobacco smoke, and as the insects are on the 
back of the leaves it is very difficult to reach 
hem in any other way. The plants may, 
however, be syringed with kerosene emulsion, 
Gishurst compound, Tobacco-water, or fumi- 
gated with Darlington’s Auto-shreds, Alvesco, 
Richard’s new white fly vapour, or any 
mild insecticide. As soon as you see any 
sign of the fly you should at once fumigate. 
: ad 


Worms in turf 


Enclosed are a few more specimens of 
worms in tin box. Beds and turf are in- 
ted. Name and treatment will much 
ige. J. G. Kerr. 
[The worms you send are young earth- 
worms belonging to the genus Lumbricus. 
> would rather not attempt to name the 
species. As a rule, gardeners should look 
ion earthworms as beneficial creations. 
Phey burrow deeply into the soil, often into 
he subsoil, and by the way of their burrows 
ir and water can get down to the lower 
evels of the soil. Worms live on decaying 
ganic matter present in the soil, and to 
ybtain their food they swallow large quanti- 
ies-of soil to enable them to get the organic 
natter it contains. This earth is returned to 
he soil at the top of the burrows in the form 
‘worm casts. In this way large quantities 
f fresh soil are continually being: brought up 
o the surface of the soil. If you have not 
eady done so you should read ‘‘ The 
rmation of Vegetable Mould and Earth- 
forms,’’? by Darwin. 
‘In places such as are mentioned in your 
etter worms are sometimes a_ trouble. 
orm casts are generally an objection on a 
. If you wish to rid vour turf of the 
arthworms we should advise you to treat 
our turf with the following :—Tiake 14 Ibs. 
good fresh quicklime and place in a 
rel. Add 30 gallons of water, stir well, 
allow to settle for 48 hours. Then, with- 
disturbing the sediment at the bottom of 
he barrel, use the clear water and give the 


a more or less helpless condition. You 
ould then sweep up the worms and destroy 
hem. If the young worms are too small to 
e swept up try dusting them with a little 
owdered copper sulphate. We think, how- 
ver, that the worms like the specimens vou 
nd will be killed by the lime-water treat- 
vent. The worms killed with copper sul- 
nate are poisonous to all feathered life. ] 


‘FERNS 


(P. L.).—These will thrive in moist spots 
om fernery, and are equally at home 
(a cool-house. We have also seen them 
wing vigorously in an unheated pit, with 
te protection of a mat in sharp, frosty 
eather, while as ornaments in a Wardian 
‘se in dwelling-rooms they are unequalled. 
Therever grown, the sun’s rays should not 


ach them, but do not shade with green , 


ass or the beauty of their elegant fronds 
be destroyed. Filmy Ferns enjoy moist 
tr, their fronds like to be frequently be-. 
‘wed with the syringe, while the roots must 
Kept wet, but water should never stand 
them. The soil should be good spongy 
a little loam, and some sharp river- 


- easily become fatal. 


_ better 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


SHORT REPLIES 


F. Stanley.—Evidently the Vine, and also 
the Apple and Pear trees, are starved, and the 
best thing to do will be to give all a heavy 
It may be that the 
soil is quite exhausted, in which case plenty 


mulch of good manure. 


of rich food is the only remedy. 


New Forest—Try MM. Vilmorin et Cie, 
4, Quai de la Megisserie, Paris, France, or 
some nurservyman who specialises in stove 


and greenhouse plants. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Tom.—t1, Begonia fuchsioides; 2, Osman- 
thus Delavayi; 3, Berberis Darwini; 4, Pyrus 


japonica. 


C. H. D.—The Caffre Lily (Schizostylis 


coccinea). 


Mrs. Green.—A Hepatica, but difficult to 
say which from the dried-up samples you 


send us. 


E. A. Saunders.—1, Ilex dipyrena; 


Vaccinium pensylvanicum ; interesting as it 


is deciduous. 


‘GARDENING APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. H. Duke, gardener to Capt. R. O. 


Hampro, Kidbrooke Park, Forest Row. 


Mr. J. Piner, gardener to J. MACDONALD, 
Esq., ‘‘ Little Aufrics,”’ Little Kingshill, 


Gt. Missenden. 


‘Shrewsbury Show 


This important show 
August igth and 2oth. 


will be 


won. outright. 


TRADE NOTES 
The Fibrex System 


N recent years a new system of 
| eine plants in porous blocks 

of fertile material has- become 
very popular, and it has many ad- 
vantages. When a Rose or tree 
is dug up the roots are necessarily 
exposed more or less. At this 
time of year exposure has a 
serious effect, and by the end of 
March short exposures have a 
marked effect on growth during 
the following season and can quite 


The Fibrex System quite over- 
comes all ill-effects due to ex- 
posure, as the root system is em- 
bedded in a material which will 
not come off and gives complete 
protection, 

This material is moulded on to 
the roots in the autumn months in 
the form of rectangular blocks or 
balls. After being allowed to set, 
the plants are put back in nursery 
rows like other stock, but after 
this treatment they can be lifted at 
any time during the following 
spring or summer and replanted. 
without any check. 


Plant for verandah 

(M.).—If vou want a flowering 
plant, then vou can have nothing 
than the African Lily 
(Agapanthus umbellatus), which 
only requires to be kept free from 
frost. 


held on 
The schedule is a 
very comprehensive one, and prizes to the 
value of about £451,200 are being offered. We 
understand from the Secretary, Mr. W. G. 
Brazier, The Square, Shrewsbury, that ithe 
ithree Coalport china trophies (for Roses, Car- 
nations, and Dahiias) are heing specially de- 
signed for the Society by the Coalport Com- 
pany, and that these valuable prizes are to be 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Jas. and Geo. H. Matthews, Harold Wood, 
Essex.—Scotch seed Potatoes and garden 
seeds, 1925. ~ 

W. Smith and Son, Ltd., Aberdeen.—Gar- 
den seeds and plants. 

Daniels Bros., Norwich.—Illustrated guide 
for amateur gardeners, 1925. 

Toogood and Sons, Lid., Southampion.— 
Guaranteed garden seeds. = 

Army and Navy Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
Westminster.—Seeds for 1925. 

Boston Dahlia Gardens, Boston, Mass.— 
List of Dahlias. 

Wm. Power and Sons, 25 and 26, King 
Street, Waterford.—‘ Power ”’ seeds, 1925. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading.— Farmers’ 
Year Book and Graziers’ Manual,’’ 1925. 

John Forbes (Hawick), Ltd.—List of 
florist flowers, hardy plants, and seeds. 

M. P. Co., Ltd., 550, Oxford Street, Lon- 
don, W. 1.—The Mower Pusher. 

Sussex Garden Ornaments Co., Ivy Place, 
Worthing.—The Garden Made Beautiful. 

J. N. Harvey, Fibrex Nurseries, Evesham. 
—Fibrex specialities; Roses, bushes, and 
climbers, etc. : 

D. G. Purdie, 6, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 
—Seed list for 1925. 

G. R. Downer, Drayton Manor Nurseries, 
Chichester.—List of Lupins, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Gaillardias, and Deiphiniums. 

Thomas A. Scarlett (raiser of Edina Black 
Currant), 22, Market Street, Edinburgh.— 
List of Potatoes, 

North River Farms, Marshfield, Mass., 
U.S.A.—The world’s best Gladioli. 

Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich.—Choice 
flower and vegetable seeds. 

Chas. T. Spence, Dunbar, 
Scotch-grown seed Potatoes. 

Joseph Bentley, Barrow-on-Humber, Hull. 
—List of specialities in insecticides, etc. 

Mrs. Grieve, Whins Cottage, Chalfont St. 
Peter.—List of special booklets. 


Scotland.— 


TR eT Cay 


Roses grown on the Fibrex System in the 
course of preparation 


we 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Royal Horticultural Society's Show, February 24th 


“Flowers that bloom in the spring ” 


fortnightly show of the Royal 


ACH 
Horticultural Society is larger and more : 


crowded than the preceding one, and this 
progress is likely to continue until the climax 
is reached at the great spring 
Chelsea in May. 

The meeting on February 24th was bright 
with greenhouse flowers, while alpines and 
hardy plants that had been brought on under 
glass were much in evidence. 

Just inside the main entrance was a 
verdant green lawn with large groups of 
purple and white Crocuses. This exhibit, 
which was the work of Messrs. James Carter 
and Co., was backed with flowering Cherries 
and Heaths. The effect was most beautiful, 
and worthy of our best artists. 

There was a brilliant display of Cyclamens 
from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, for 
which a gold medal was awarded. We had 
learnt to expect great things of the Reading 
Cyclamens, but these were finer than ever. 
The variety Firefly was exceptionally brilliant 
and Giant Shell Pink gained an Award of 
Merit. All of the plants were flowering in 
great profusion, and the pleasant arrange- 
ment of the group in which each variety 
stood out from its green setting was all that 
could ‘be desired. 

A huge bank of Cyclamens in wide range 
of colour and fonm were also shown by Mr. 
Forsyth, of Putteridge, varieties with fringed 
petals being much in evidence. 

Bath’s forced bulbs in fibre were remark- 
ably good. It came as a surprise 'to many 
to see Tulips so well grown in bowls of 
fibre, and so early in the year. There were 
bowls of the beautiful early Tulip Primrose 
Queen, in which the flowers were tipped with 
crimson; it ‘is a suitable companion to 
Cottage Maid. 

Daffodils, Crocuses, and other bulbs were 
also shown from Wisbech, with masses of 
well-grown flowers. From Messrs. Tucker 
and Sons, Oxford, came a choice collection 
of allpines, including the free-flowering Saxi- 
fraga Brookside, with large white flowers 
each as big as a shilling, and the yellow S. 
Burseriana sulphurea freely. planted among 
Westmorland limestone. 

A fine strain of white Hippeastrums with 
large trumpet-shaped blooms faintly tinged 
with green at the base was shown by Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, and from the same source 
came early alpine Daffodils and a most inter- 
esting set of Lachenalia hybrids, which, we 
understand, were raised by the Rev. Joseph 
Jacob. An Award of Merit was given to the 
strain of Lachenalias known as Excelsior 
Seedlings, with large amber-yellow _ bell- 
shaped flowers with or without maroon tips 
to the corolla. 7 

A new Rhododendron named Unknown 
Warrior, with bright rose-red trusses of 
bloom, was conspicuous in a group shown by 
Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Apart from the spectacular effect of this 
show it was also rich in rare plants of botani- 
cal interest, including the blue Chilian 
Crocus, Tecophilaa  ‘cyanocrocus, an 
Iridaceous’ plant with intense Gentian-blue 
flowers. 

A rare plant, named Kitchingia uniflora, 
from Madagascar, belonging to the Natural 
Order Crassulaceze, was shown from the 
Botanic (Gardens, Cambridge. It has inflated 
pink flowers borne above a carpet of succu- 
lent dark green leaves. 

A grand collection of Dendrobiums in full 
bloom, some with deep circular crimson 
blotches, was: sent by Mr. F. J. Hanbury, 
Brockhurst, East Grinstead. 


show at, 


Among the many exhibits of drawings and 
paintings there were two of exceptional 
merit, viz., specimen drawings of rare British 
plants by Dr. Claridge Druce, of Oxford, and 
Snowdrops and Fritillarias by the late Mr. 
Champion Jones, exhibited by Miss Willmott, 
Great Warley, Essex. 


The return of the garden to devastated 
France 

At a lecture on the ‘* Return of the Garden 
to Devastated France,” given at the Sesame 
Club, Miss Helen Colt, the Founder of The 
Garden League for Devastated France, said 
that they were as anxious to carry through 
their work as they had been at its inception 
in 1920 at a moment when all was in ruins. 
The reason for this conviction lay in the 
‘immeasurable benefit which undoubtedly re- 
sults to the Entente between England and 
France through the  League’s work. 
Material gifts of tools, seeds, and fruit-trees 
from English people and children, whether 
to the Societies of Horticulture of Reims and 
Verdun, or to the vast work of helping the 
restoration of gardens attached to elementary 
schools had been infinitely appreciated by the 
French peasants and children throughout, 
just because of the spirit of friendship of 
which they were the sign. In the Report for 
1924 will figure a splendid collection of gar- 
den tools from the firm of Richard Melhuish, 
who most kindly took trouble to collect and 
forward a combined gift from themselves and 
other first-class firms to The Garden League 
for Devastated France. Among donors of 
seeds and bulbs to the League figured the 
firms of Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Messrs. 
James Carter and Co., Mr. Peter Veitch, and 


“Mr. H. F.-G. MacDonald, of Harpenden, 


who themselves give most generously at all 
times;. alhare members of the League’s 
Executive Committee in London. The 
Master of Charterhouse spoke, in the un- 
avoidable absence of Major-General Seely 
(President of the British Committee), and 
both he and Mrs. Waggett, O.B.E..(Chair- 
man), paid an eloquent tribute to the League’s 
work for the Entente. 


OBITUARY 
MR. C. HARMAN PAYNE. 


Just as we are going to press we learn, 
with deep regret, of the death of our well- 
known and highly-esteemed contributor, Mr. 
C. Harman Payne. He was the author of 
the ‘‘ Florists’ Bibliography,’’? member of the 
Library Committee of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, and corresponding member of 
many leading Continental Horticultural 
Societies. 


LATE REPLIES 


Pruning Wistaria 

(Ingatestone).—The Wistaria, when doing 
well, grows very strongly. Pruning should 
be done as follows :—Soon after midsummer 
all the young shoots on the main stems should 
be pinched back to within a foot of the main 
stem. These shoots will again break into 
growth from the buds just behind where the 
shoot was stopped, and after growing a few 
inches they should again be stopped. This 


will:cause the formation of flower-buds at they | 


base of the shoot where first shortened. The 
following spring these shoots may be cut back 
to within five or six eyes of the main stem 
and the young shoots treated as above de- 
tailed. If there is any space on the wall you 
would like filled you can nail up one of the 
young growths, at the same time cutting it 


a 


rs 
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about ‘half in order to cause it to form flow 
buds at the base. If your Wistaria is wel 
furnished with flowering spurs which ar 
formed at the base of last season’s growtl 
the young shoots may be cut back in Novem 
ber to within two eyes of the flower-spurs 
In this way they will develop more quickl 
when the sap begins to rise than if the 1 1 
shoots had been allowed to remain. La 


Description of Chrysanthemums 


Would you kindly describe to me _ th 
colours of the following Chrysanthemums: 
1, Metta; 2, Sunstone; 3, Mrs. Martin 
Mrs. Partridge; 5, Isobel Felton; @ 
whether first or second crown buds should 
stopped. ‘* CONSTANT READER 

[1, Single rose with white ring; 2, do 
yellow; 3, probably Horace Martin, an 
door variety with yellow flowers; 4, Mis 
Partridge, single, bearing small pink bloo 
5, single, light yellow. All are adapted prin 
pally for a quantity of cut bloom, therefe 
the plants should: be grown in bush form a 
not stopped. The last-named may have | 
branches thinned; this is a show single an 
bears big blooms. ] es ee 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. | 
SOCIETY 


ror AMATEURS | 


Vincent Square 4 
JUNE 30th & JULY Ist | 


_—_— q 


Schedules may be had on application tout 
the Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, | 
Vincent Square, London, S.W.1..- 


| a 
A BOON to all 
GARDENERS 


McNeéill’s, who have a century of 
manufacturing experience, have, in — 
response to many requests, designed ae 
a gardening mat which will allow 
everyone to work in their garden 
without that terrible back-aching 
fatigue which at present makes gar- & 
dening a task instead of a pleasure. 
McNeill’s GARDENING MAT is _ 
used for all kneeling work—weeding, = 
transplanting, cutting grass edges, 
etc.—and, besides being soft and™ 
yielding to kneel upon, is waterproof, ~ 
as the underside is backed with — 
McNeill’s Famous Felt. 


McNeill’s GARDENING MAT is 
guaranteed to be made from the best 
materials obtainable, and is fully up 
to the high standard which has been 
set by ‘‘ McNeill’s Manufactures” for — 
nearly a century. 


Obtainable from all Ironmongers & Sto 

3/- per mat; larger size, 5/- 

or from the Sole Manufacturers— 

F. McNEILL & CO., LTD 
Bunhill Row, London 

ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTUR 


No. . 2400 Sete AL VL 


zaleas 


failing to Eau de Cologne Plant 158 
bloom. .156 Erica x Darleyensis... 158 
egonia Gloire de Lor- FLOWERS ALL THE 


YEAR ROUND IN 

A WEST SURREY 
GARDEN ... . 149 
‘FLOWERS THAT 


raine, increasing ... 159 
russels Sprouts... 157 
ulb growing indus- 
try, peauarcina 


. 158 BLOOM IN THE 
acti, a collection of... 151 SPRING?!>.. 152 
anthemum Lou- Fruit, the production 
‘18a Wockett <i... =. 147 of high grade... ... 158 
-YCLAM EN s, Gladioli for an early 
eee* Seamer cect =.xe 148 exhibition ... ... ... 156 


JHE month of February heralds the 
southern spring with Almond-blossom 
. and the gaudy sprays of Mimosa (Acacia 
ealbata) in profusion. Instead of the pale 
nowdrop of northern regions we have the 
‘orgeous red spikes of the flow ering Aloes, 
vhich are to be seen in perfection in such 
ardens as that made by the late Prince of 
Lonaco on tthe rock high above Monaco, or 
re the far-famed gardens of La Mortola 
: ordinary form of flowering Aloe, that jis 
ommonly called Corne de Bélier, is rather 
w-flowering and not very beautiful, but 
nese newer species and hybrids are magni- 
it in their big branching heads of flow er, 
‘well worthy of cu tivation in any sunny 
: situation, such las a bank on which 
rdinary shrubs or bedding plants refuse to 
e. Cut off a fat shoot of an Aloe in 
. oe stick it in among the rocks with a 
e fresh soil to start it; ‘that is all that 
is doing to glorify a bare rock if it re- 
i ves a little water the first summer while it 
tice root. Aloe Salm Dvyckiana, A. 
Hana, A. Faux Ferox, and hybrids of 
u E Ferox and Sialm Dyckiana, the early 
ican form of Aloe, are all most desirable 
“d ornamental in gr owth and flower, often 
like in stature in old age. For places 
her a dwarf February flower is needed, 
loe ‘spinossissima is best. The later-flower- 
Coe I leave for the present. 
rds seem useless to describe the glory 
i hillside pianted with these striking 
ants. It may give a faint idea of NiKir 
‘illiance when I say they may be likened to 
grand display of rockets ‘at the close of a 


la night at some well-known place of enter- - 


inment, but with this great difference, that 

aly lasts for weeks instead of a few 

inutes. It is renewed and kept up-by other 

ceulents, such as Prickly Pears (Opuntias) 

ildering variety and beauty of colour- 

a ind flower till the true flowering Cactus 
ees begin in the month of May. 


The 
etting ” of these beautiful plants needs a 
He crought. The delightful Cape~ shrub, 
iplopappus linifolius, is an excellent foil, 
ith its Aster-like or Daisy flowers. Once 
anted it will grow and scramble under the 
ronger-growing Aloes for years, and needs 
ily a little wise pruning in spring, when the 
rwers are past. For contrast both in colour 
germ, Sedum arboreum is a plant that 
accommodate itself to any soil or situa- 
in, and its yellow ‘‘ Stonecrop ”’ flowers are 
sting and effective. Resting as it does in 
, it needs no attention unless it be to 


‘best 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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ae Flowers on the 


By Epwarp H. Woopatt. 


pull it up or cut it away when it gets too over- 
powering! (Gardening is easy under such 
conditions!) How satisfying is the blossom 
of the Almond-tree against “the blue of the 
sky! I'ts white blossoms have just a tinge of 
colour at their base, but the effect is quite 
different from the Almond-trees we are accus- 
tomed to in England, and, in consequence, 
many people do not recognise them, and call 
the pink Peach blossom, when it flowers in 
March, ‘* Almond- blossom,”? The reason is 
that the Almond grown on this coast is the 
sweet Almond so much eaten and appreci- 
ated. The bitter Almond is the tree which 
we grow in the North, and its flowers sare 
more pink and decidedly smaller. No garden 
is. perfect without’ an Almond-tree, with 
Narcissi, Irises, and Violets at its feet, in the 
wild garden. 

Lithospermum rosmarinifolium is at its 
now, and I know no small shrub 
that. is more delightful on a semi-shaded 
bank with calcareous soil. Its blue flowers 
are still brighter and larger than those of the 
ibe prostratum we know and love. The 
Bordighera Periwinkle delights in the same 


Lithospermum rosmarinifolium 
A delightful little shrub with clear blue 
flowers, much admired on the Riviera. It 
is also suitable for an English rock garden 
in a favoured situation 


~ Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden” 
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Riviera 


conditions and makes a charming contrast 
with its pale grey stars. Vinca acutiloba is 
its botanical name, and ‘there are several 
shades of colour to be found in more southern 
lands across the sea; the southern forms are 
deeper in colour. 
CYCLAMEN.—How. much 
Cyclamen in the winter garden! 


we owe to the 
Cyclamen 


persicum, -in-all its varieties of colour and 
Shape, is in beauty all through the winter, 
from the time that the earliest plants 

I ’ 


brought on in ‘frames by French gardeners, 
are planted in ithe shade of Pepper-trees 
(Schinus Molle) in December, to those that 
flower naturally in spring in any shady gar- 
den. Once planted under trees in a fairly 
moist wood they sow themselves and multiply 
by hundreds. The seed capsule explodes or 
bursts when ripe and the seed is scattered far 
and wide. How they manage to sow them- 
selves on the steepest banks is quite aimvstery 
to those who are accustomed to grow them 
in. pots and feed them with rich soil! The 
native Hepatica enjoys a similar position, and 
it flowers for many weeks -together till the 
delightful Cyclamen repandum, so common 
in Italian woods, takes up ithe running. It 
also will take care of itself when once 
planted, and is at its best as late as ‘the end 
a March or early April. Cyctamen libanoti- 
cum is another woodland beauty, but it is 
difficult to obtain at present. The little (¢ 
Coum and its hybrids are so small in growth 
and flower that they are hardly wort th’ plant- 
ing unless for botanical interest. 

Dom neva Caveuxi, an unusual ,shrub, a 
garden hybrid between the hardy Abutilon 
and the tender tropical Dombeva, is of much 
beauty at this season when the season is 
propitious. Its large ‘‘'balls’’ of Maliow- 
shaped flowers of the nrost brilliant salmon- 
rose colouring hang on !ong strings or stalks 
under ‘the handsome - Vine- shape ‘d foliage. 
Too tender for anywhere but the most shel- 
tered nook, it is so beautiful when well 
flowered I feel I must mention it as a possi- 


bilitv.. It needs cutting ‘back with judgment 
each spring after flowering, so that it can 


be protected in case of a severe snap. It isa 
plant for the real amateur rather than tae 
general iall-round gardener. 

Buddleia asiatica is a vigorous white- 
flowered shrub that deserves a place in the 
spring garden, for its long spravs of white 
blossom are useful for cutting and are not so 
strongly scented as those of most Buddleias. 
Like all of this family, it must be cut back 
very severely after flowering, and, like them, 
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is contented with a rather shaded place, 
though it-will thrive anywhere. What is to 
be said of the ‘‘ Mimosas’’ or Acacias that 
are to be seen everywhere at this season? 
Their name_is legion, and they are so much 
grown on this coast I need hardly describe 
them, but Acacia Hanburvana is a kind that 
is both ‘beautiful and new. Its Willow-like 
foliage and primrose-coloured flowers are 
quite distinct, and, to my mind, a relief afiter 
the blaze of those two most striking trees, 
A. Baileyana and A. dealbata, known to 
growers all over the world. 

Prunus Mume, the Japanese Apricot, 
ushers in the spring with the Almond-tree, 
and its bright pink flowers ‘are attractive, 
though quickly past their ibest. Next come 
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the Cherry-trees, and Japan again gives us 
the earliest-flowering tree ina form of Prunus 
serruliata, whose Japanese name ‘is so uncer- 
tain that I dare not put it on paper. It fol- 
lows on cioselv to the Almonds and is earlier 
than the Peach-trees. ‘ The loveliest moment 
in the wild garden begins when ‘the wid 
Cherry-trees ‘and the wild Anenrones in the 
Grass or on tthe cultivated terraces vie with 
each other, one in the air the other carpeting 
the ground.. No garden of any size should 
be w “ithout its wild cornet, where such things 
can be left to themselves. Bearded Iris 
and Cherry-blossom are also a combination 
difficult to surpass, and its proper place is the 
wild garden. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Saxifraga Faldonside 
HIS is one of the prettiest of the hybrid 
Kabschia Saxifrages of the Boydi. set, 
and «was.a seedling raised by Mr. W. B. 


hundreds of spikes of veilow-spotted pendent 
flowers are to be seen rising from this de- 
lightful colony of plants, stems from 9 inches 
to a foot in height being quite prominent. 


Saxifraga Faldonside, flowers primrose yellow 


Boyd, Faldonside, Melrose. It is a better 
grower than S. Boydi and has flowers of a 
nice primrose-yeilow. It requires ample 


drainage, an open soil with plenty of lime 
and grit, and raised above ithe ground-level 
“It. aiso requires plenty of sun, “and in wet 
districts protection from excessive rainfall by 
means of 1a sheet of glass raised about 9 inches 
above the plants is best for this. When so 
treated this Saxifrage will flower and grow 
well, but top-dressing at intervals should not 
be forgotten. SAX. 


The Spring Snowflake (Leucojum 
vernum var. carpaticum) in the Grass 
This has surprised me this vear by its 


vigour and freedom of bloom in a meadow. 
I have known this particular colony for 
about 12 years, and hitherto had formed the 
opinion that the Snowflake was scarcely 
happy in Grass. Compared with those grow- 
ing on ccultivated ground it was weak and 
poor. ~My opinion must be changed, for 


The soil is on the heavy side and the Grass 
rather long and coarse. This, however, does 
not mar the beauty of these pretty spring 
flowers. All the -varieties are grown in 
different places here (Sussex). 
carry three blooms on a scape, and although 
it is often supposed that the variety. carpati- 
cum is the only one with yellow-spotted seg- 
ments, there is a form grown here which 
produces three flowers to a scape and which 
has the same markings. 
that such early and distinct flowers are not 
more seen than they are to-dav, for apart 
from their pretty effects in the open air, these 
elegant flowers are-most desirable for filling 
vases indoors. Ges. 


Planting Roses in spring 


In his instructive notes under this heading 
on page 129, ‘‘ S.”’ is on the scant side in his 
expressions of approval. If choice of plant- 
ing season came always within my control, 
November would be the elected time. JI am 


tres, 


Some of them / 


It astonishes me: 


fain to confess, however, that the propoml 
of successes following March work ‘has be 
as high as that fygm November procedu 
The danger lies in winds far more ‘than 
frosts. If the growths are .cut back bok 
and protection is given to the lowest buds 
the form of a small mound the prospects | 
failure are remote, provided, as your cor 


pea EELS 


spondent points out, that the roots are plur 
when. planted ; if they are shrivelled failure 
almost certain in this part of the wor 
Amateurs who could not plant | in autur| 
need have no hesitation in going ahead no| 
but it must be as soon as possible. They w| 
be well advised to take to heart ‘‘ S.’s |) 
marks on depth of planting. Two inches | 
3 inches is ea deep enough, ‘and coatin 
of manure, applied under the erroneous | 
sumption that they afford warmth, I sho 
avoid as the plague. In reference to pruni 
climbing Roses, I should proceed as “S 
recommends for the modern rambling var 
but not with such  old-fashion 
favourites as Gloire de Dijon, which char 
me with beautiful, exquisitely fragre 
blossoms on previous year’s shoots from ¢ 
wood, East ANGLIAN, 


Se 


Winter in UNG: East Scotland 


I wish I had the graphic pen of the Reds 
ing Angel to give you ‘an idea of the ext 
ordinary winter we have had in these hyp: 
borean regions (Nairn, N.B.), assuming, 1 
argument’s sake, winter to consist of Nove; 
ber, December, January, and the first half. 
February—little frost, no snow (to spealk ( 
or, if anv, only just enough to remind us th 
snow, if rare, is still extant. To say thatt 
Grass in the fields and on the links has bee 
and still is, as. green as emerald might i 
inadvertently, to “exaggerate the greenness 
the emerald. I cannot say that there ha 
been many flowers in bloom throughout the 
temperate months, partly ‘because wint« 
blooming plants and shrubs do not seem_ 
be grown here to the same extent as furth 
south, and partly because, generally spea 
ing, no unusual mildness of winter weather 
sufficient’ to tempt flowers to change “thi 
times and seasons. ‘‘ Hot or cold, I come 
my, time,”’ sav Snowdrop and Crocus. - Sti 
though ‘these two early spring arrivals: ha 
timed themse!ves with their usual time-tal 
regularity, other flowers, chiefly those of t 
Primrose family, have responded to the wi 
ter mildness with an early spurt. The doul 
lilac Primrose, which is an exubceen ae 
in the borders of this house and of neighbot 
ing houses, has been more or less in bloc 


| 


for the last few months, whereas, in a 
Somerset ~ garden, so- much nearer 
Equator, after coaxing double Primr 


eke out a hectic coietonee through the : u 
mer months, I might not look to see th 
sparse blooms till well on in March. Oth 
Primulas in this latitude ‘have shown equ 
precocity, friends of mine having pluec 
bunches of Polyanthus from their borders 
Christmas and the New Year. Ivy-leav 
Geraniums in the open are looking, so f 
sturdy and healthy, if a trifle fen! an 
yellow Calceolarias are not merely greer 
lush. As for sunshine, there have been T€ 
days throughout the winter when I have | 
been obliged to lower my blinds that I 
see to read without objectionable 

Still, when all is said that can be said ae 
greenness of the winter in these parts 
true winter gardens of the North are, 
all (that is, having regard to colour, fo t 
combination, intensity, and infinite variety 
the colour matter), in the sky,. helped 
doubt, by the more sober schemes of the 
and the distant hills. Such greens (re 
greens), ‘blues, lilacs, apricots, crimson’ 
Talk of Dutch Tulip- beds; mere presum 
tuous imitations! As for the sunsets, th 


| 


are 


“ 
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are unspeakable. I often wish (foolishly, of 
course) that I could transfer one of these sun- 
sets to some populous and~ hard-worked 
egion south of the Tweed, and be there my- 
self to see the sensation it would make. 
Nomab. 


Rhododendron moupinense 


OR the past fortnight this dwarf ever- 

green species from “Thibet and Western 

China has been flowering here, in Kent, 
ind it has many unopened fewer suds that 
sive promise of bloom for some days to come. 
>resumably, its flowering season in Cornw all 
s now over, as ‘‘ Peter ‘the Hermit.’” does 
iof mention it among the Rhododendrons 
iow flowering in his ‘*-Notes from ia Cornish 
yarden,’’ which made their welcome reap- 
yearance issue February 28h, page 141. 

The flowers of R. moupinense, usually 
ybout three in a cluster, are white and fra- 
‘rant, with chocolate-coloured anthers: This 
hrub is under 2 feet in height and its best 
lowers are produced on the lowest ‘branches. 
t is a good ‘shrub for the rock garden. 
Sollected by Wilson in 1900, this interesting 
pecies is described as growing in the forks of 
rees. Has anyone attempted, to grow 
¢hododendrons that way in this country ? 

Gr le KY 


Mud and Pond Plants 
In reply to ‘* Semi-Aquaticus,’”’ issue Feb- 
uary 21st, page 117, may I supplement the 
ist of mud ‘and pond plants by adding Inula 
Jelenium (Elecampane). I have seen this 
andsome plant growing in great masses 
feet to 6 feet in height in the meadows at 
Vest Pennard, Somerset; also in the same 
istrict is found the Lysimachia vulgaris 
Great Yellow Loosestrife), 3 feet to 4 feet; 
Jaleriana (Great Wild Valerian) ; Eupatorium 
annabinum (Hemp Agrimony); the beautiful 
ut poisonous Cicuta (Cowbane), 6 feet to 
feet. There are also the Comfreys arid the 
wetium (majus and minus), the Cénanthe 


Water Dropwor't), Angelica, Geranium 
ratense (Blue Meadow Cranesbill), two 
decies of Bidens (Bur Marigold). All these 


row within easy distance of each other. On 
ye banks of the river Brit, at Bradpole, 
Jorset, the Aconitum Napellus (Monkshood) 
nd the Tanacetum (Tansv). grow’ most 
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Rhododendron moupinense 
Described as growing in the forks Of trees in Thibet 


luxuriantly 3 feet to 4-feet high. There are 


countless other ‘beautiful subjects, but these 


mentioned are mostly tail and are quite at 
home by the waterside. MENTMORE. 


The Shrubby Jerusalem Sage 
(Phlomis fruticosa) 


ee always trying to induce owners of 
large gardens or those responsible for the 
ornamentation of parks and public pleasure 
grounds to give a trial to the above-named 
plant. I use the popular name for the head- 
ing of these notes because it conveys more 
meaning to those unacquainted with ‘the 
generic name of Phlomis. These eee are 
very noble representatives of the world-wide 
Sage family, and they might well be grown 
in large borders or among the occupants of 
the shrubbery border. 
The shrubbv .species, P. fruticosa, shere 
figured, is a tall plant which bears Sage-like 


ope Phlomis fruticosa (Shrubby Jerusalem Sage) 


foliage and not too obtrusive vellow blossonts 
which are arranged in whorls at intervals 
along the stem after the style of the common 
Dea d-nettle. The piants are hardy enough 
in North Devon, although I eee the V 
require protection ins severe winters in less- 
favoured districts. Any soil, provided it ‘be 
not too ‘heavy, will suit this species, although 
the finest flower-stems are produced on plants 
which are growing in a generously-manured 
soil. The plants may be raised from seeds, 
or ‘they may be propagated from cuttings 
taken during the early summer. P. Russell- 
iana is well worth growing among the her- 
baceous species, and it should be included in 
any collection of coarse-growing perennials. 
The flower-stems reach a height. of 4 feet or 
5 feet and bear pretty buff- coloured blosso ms. 
The Woolly Sage (P. Samia) has a like habit 
and orange-coloured flow ers. The best way 
to increase the stock of the herbaceous kinds 
is to divide the roots in the spring, and the 


p-ants are all the better for being lifted and 
divided every three or four years. They, may 
also be raised from seeds. H. GREAVES. 


Chrysanthemum Louisa Pockett 


Referring to the notes on the above-named 
Chrysanthemum, I would like to say ‘that it 
answers very well as a late varietv for the 
supply of cut blooms at Christmas and after. 
When I first grew the plant the resultant 
drum-stick ‘buds failed to develop. The fol- 
‘owing year the plants were not well cared 
for in their early stages of growth. During 
the early part of the summer they were 
roughly potted, the soil being almost half- 
rotted manure ;'the crown buds were removed 
and later ‘ones taken which fully developed 
near the end of November. These blooms 
were splendid ones in everv way, large, nicely 
incurved, full, going from a pink “shade to 
nure white, and very 1 ‘refined. Well, I thought 
if the plants behave so as a result of such 
bad treatment, surely thev will respond if 
well treated, and so they do succeed if cut 
tings are propagated early in spring and 
terminal buds are secured as late sas possible 
in the season. Each specimen will bear nine 
or 12 grand flowers over a setting of luxuriant 
foliage, ready for Christmas use. The big 
ragged blooms, resultant from first crown 
buds, are, in my opinion, almost worthless. 


G4. Ga-Bs 
(Continued on page 158) 
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FLOWER GARDEN 


Hardy Cyclamens - 


ARDY plants that give us freely of their 


beauty during the winter should be 

cherished. Cyclamen ‘Coum and C. 
Atkinsi commence their flowering season at 
the close of the year and continue to unfold 
their dainty little blossoms throughout the 
winter and spring. 
tarnish the blooms, but the buds and foliage 
remain unaffected, no matter what the 
weather may be. 
and expert amateur gardener is not needed to 
induce perennial vigour. All they need are 


free drainage and a rooting medium; they 


cannot be brought into :a close condition by 
heavy winter rains. If the corms are from 
4 inches to 6 inches above the ground-level 


they will be happy, even in low-lving situa- 
tions. In very Hight soil -C. Atkinsi does 
fairly well on the level, but it certainly does 


better when the corms ate above the ground- 
leve!. The late Mr. Atkins, of Paiaowieks, 


stated that Atkinsi was a hybrid between C, 
ibericum and G. Coum, but I see that one of 
our principal trade stow ers no longer lists it; 
in fact, it has never occupied a prominent 
place in hardy flower lists. This may be due 
to the fact that doubt was cast on its hybrid 
origin, but I am strongly of opinion that it 
is ‘distinct. It. is*-of freer growth than its 
reputed parents. Grown by the side of C. 


Coum and under identical conditions it is 
more Juxuriant and flowers with more free- 
dom. I regard this Cyclamen as one of our 


most valuable 


hardy plants, and should be 


very popular with the owners of small gar- 
dens, for it is easily pleased, gives little 
trouble when once it js established, and is 


capable of making a fine display of. bi oom 
when leaden skies prevail and there is so 
little to cheer us in the outdoor garden. It 
is a good companion to the Christmas Rose, 
the “Snow drop, and the ' winter-blooming 
Crocus, which should be in every garden, 
large and small. I believe that this. Cyela- 
men will thrive in any free soil, but is cer- 
tainly happiest in loam and leaf-soil with a 
little lime, and ‘it should be remembered that 


Only very hard frosts wi ill 


The skill of the professional 
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all the hardy Cye aba give better results 
when undisturbed, therefore the ‘rooting 
medium should be of a nature that precludes 
any danger of its becoming clogged or water- 
logged. 

Isolated plants dotted about in the rock 
garden are attractive, but in order to fully 
realise the full beauty and decorative worth 
of this Cyclamen it should be massed. I 
once had a bed 4 feet by 5 feet which in early 
spring was a mass of bloom, the flowers 
varying in colour from almost white, through 
shades of pink and rose, to nearly crimson. 
I planted the corms 9 inches apart, but the 
seeds that formed were allowed to drop. The 
greater portion of them came up, and in the 
course of three years thev formed a mat of 
foliage. This bed furnished me with corms 
I_ needed for distribution. Every vear young 
plants came up to replace those taken away. 
Once I gathered the seed and raised a 
thousand plants. It is in the power of any 
hardy flower lover to create a displav in the 
above-described manner, and this may, of 
course, be done in the Sarsiiact garden, The 


Hardy Cyclamens at Hascombe Place, near Godalming _ 


f 
flowers, of course, are smaller than those of 
C. Atkinsi, but they are very bright, and this 
species is certainly worth growing. 

C. repandum blooms in early spring 
flowers are deep pink in colour, rather long, 
andthe habit is more spreading. It is of 
fairiy free growth and comes into bloom just 
when flowers in the open are none too plenti- 
ful. It is a really -good- hardy 
worthy of extensive culture. It appears that 
it has been decided that this is synonymous 
with C. vernum, but the true C. vernum is 
distinct. It fs ‘true that the-family sre- 
semblance is very strong, but that is 
They differ in time of flowering, and C. 
vernum, which comes from the south of 
Europe, is more delicate. I raised both from 
fee some 4o years ago, but could not estab- 
lish C. vernum permanently. It cannot 
stand our cold, wet English winters, but 
would probably be happy enough with the 
protection of a pane of glass from November 
until March. TI should like to obtain it again, 
but there is, I think, little chance of doing so, 
for I am convinced that it is extinct in English 
gardens. I do not know. in what part of S. 


the. 


plant and 


alk 


Europe it grows naturally, but probably if 
very local, and this may be the reason w 
has never been re-introduced. C. europee 
sometimes and, I think, often listed a 
pyrenaicum, has been in -cultivation- in 
country many years, but is not, and I 


never will be, a popular garden plant. 


blooms in the summer, when we hay 
much to admire, but those who own a roc 
garden should give it a place, for it is o 
the most fragrant ee in cultivation, — 
good many years ago I happened to p 
plant in a small greenhouse and almos 
got its existence. One morning, on ente 
the house, I found that it was filled 
delicious fragrance, which, after a_ tt 
discovered came from: a couple of flowers 
this Cyclamen. I do not know of any. 
flower so powerfully scented, the perfu 
from those two blooms simply. filled a ho 
20 feet long. I would advise some of 3 
readers to trv it as a window plant. 
ture is simpie. Grow it in the open air 1 
it comes into bloom, then enjoy the fragt 
and place in the ee after ver 
rather shady piace. 


The species ‘which is now listed as nea 
tanum, but which is rea! ‘ly hederaefolium, 
not sae such a prominent position a 
hardy plants as it should do, and 1 f 
that it does not always get ‘the trea 
necessary to ensure the perfect luxuri 
which gives a true idea of its dec 

value. It could be made to embellish” 
spaces near trees where not many things 
flourish, and it will thrive among Gra 
not too rank. It seems to be pe 
attacks of vermin, and could, there: 
freely used in the woodland and wild ga 
Isolated specimens have a nice ~appea: 
but the decorative value of ‘this Cy fam, 
only fully realised when a score o 
corms are massed. The longevity of 
corms is a great point in its” favour. 
lieve that under favourable circur 
they would remain in a healthy cond 
the best part of a century. I have _ 
which I raised from seed upwards of 
years ago, and last season they carried 
dividually ‘upwards of 100 blooms. Th 
now a picture of Juxuriant teaf beauty, 
foliage forming a carpet of handsome v 
gated leaves which no amount of frost 
injure. In open spaces in the woodland 
Cyclamen would form a picturesque fe 
and the annual leaf-fall would suffice to 
them in a state of healthy vigour. In 
garden the corms must be~ annually 
dressed with some light material to be apy 
when the foliage dies off. J. ‘CoRNHIL 


\ ek 


Raising choice seeds. 


Wi hen. one pays a good-price for the 
strains of seed of any particular flower 
essential that every care should be take 
avoid loss. In the case of Begor 
Gloxinias, and such like seeds mossy gro 
or minute insects can do a deal of harm 
fore the seedlings are transplanted. In 
it a rule in all cases before sowing such 
to subject the soil to treatment by fire. 
is my method. I mix loam, leaf-soil, p 
and sand in about equal proportions, = 
get an old sheet of thin iron and place 
over a clear fire (the kitchén range suits 
pe well). All the time the ‘cleanir 
the soil (not too much ata time) is goi 
it is being turned about by a trowel. 
not let it ‘Bet dry, boiling water being | 
to keep it just in ‘the right state of mois t 
When the soil has a burnt smell I co 
all present vegetable and animal life is k 
This: soil gives a clean surface for the 
seedlings. I use the same kind of soil 
the first ‘‘ pricking out.” AytcH P 


; 


) 


| in bloom. 


ay 
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Flo lowers All the Year Round in a West Surrey Garden 


By -CuarLes T. MUSGRAVE. 


‘HE border shown on the upper of the 

‘two illustrations is, roughly, 50 yards 

long and 14 feet wide. It faces due south 
and is protected by a high wall on the north 
and by buildings on the east, and. is well 
sheltered from cold and cutting winds. It is 
a most unorthodox border. It is not a shrub 
border, nor ‘a herbaceous border, nor a bulb 
border, and yet it contains a good many 
“and many 


shrubs and herbaceous plants, 
thousands of bulbs.. 
In planting it an attempt was 


made. to 


- Views in Mr. C. T. Musgrave’s garden 
% at Hascombe Place, Godalming 


The sheltered border in the upper illus- 
tration provides something of interest 
in flower at all times of the year. The 
creeper on the house is Vitis Coignetie 


BeeN 

“provide something of interest in flower at all 
‘times of the year, and if there is no severe 
frost in winter this, though an easy matter in 
the west and south-west of England, is not 
an impossibility even in Surrey. During the 
present- mild winter the sweet-scented 
Chinese Viburnum fragrans has been in 
flower-in the border since November last, and 
w# still has some blooms at the end of 
February, while all through December and 
January Snowdrops have been continuously 
The varieties which succeed best 
“are Galanthus byzantinus, G. Elwesi, and G. 
Plicatus. Some ‘bulbs of the first of these 
Varieties always flower in November, and a 
“few even at the end of October. 

“After the beginning of February many 
bulbs are showing flower, such as Crocus 
Tommasinianus, Se biflorus, C. aureus, C. 
Sieberi, and Gr vernus, with a few of the 


tarer C. Imperati, while in autumn their 
places are taken by CC. speciosus, C. 
pulchellus, and others. Then, again, in 


‘spring there are the hardy Cyclamens, such 
as C. Coum and C. repandum, and in autumn 
_ both the pink and the white forms of C. 
ineapolitanum and also C, cilicicum. 

In February and March the front of the 
border is bright with hundreds of Anemones, 
such as the Greek Anemone blanda and. its 


white form A. scvthinica, A. hortensis (some- 
times called A. stellata), and the Dutch 
hhybrid A. St. Bavo. Nearly all these spring 
and autumn buibs have seeded themselves 
and come up generally all over the border 
and in between the stones of the adjoining 
path. 

Later in the year a few Lilies are in bloom, 
such as L. Hansoni, L. 'testaceum, and the 
white form of the. Martagon Lily and the 
giant Bell Flower (Ostrowskya magnifica) is 
particularly happy. Some people seem to 


but if it 
is planted 8 inches or to inches deep in a 


find this latter difficult to establish, 


well-drained soil it will flourish, and it is 
perfectly hardy. Later again in the summer 
the Gladioli make bright patches of colour. 
They were planted several years ago, and are 
never taken up for the winter, but are left to 
look after themselves, and there are now 
groups of 20 and more flowering spikes in 
places where four or five corms were origin- 
ally planted. Finally, in autumn there are 
the Colchicums, the finest of which is un- 
doubtedly the white C. speciosum. 

With regard to shrubs, the following are 
some of those which seem to like the position : 
Erica Veiltchii and E. codonodes are gener- 
ally in flower in February and are quickly 
followed by Corylopsis pauciflora, a Japanese 
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shrub with its pretty. vellow flowers, and its 
near ally from China, C. platypetala var. 
levis. Then come Osmanthus Delavayi, 
perhaps one of the best of the shrubs which 
has been introduced into our gardens in_re- 
cent years} and Fabiana imbricata, a some- 
what tender Chilian shrub w hich should be 
protected in winter when it is. voung, and 
should be pruned back after it has flowered. 
If this is not done it is apt to get leggy. 
Viburnum. Carilesii is another splendid 
shrub from Corea, with delightfully fragrant 
white flowers in April. Two forms of the 


shrubby Potentilla fruticosa are grown, viz., 
P. Vilmoriniana, with silvery leaves and 
yellow flowers, and P.. Veitchii, which thas 


white flowers. -[wo dwarfer members of the 
same family also find a place, viz., P. Farreri 
and P. mandschurica. The latter is a 
charming little shrub for the rock garden, as 
it does not grow more than a foot to 15 inches 


high.. Another useful plant is Indigofera 
ambivantha, which is in bloom continuously 
all. the summer and has no suspicion of 


magenta in the colour of its flowers. A few 
other shrubs must be mentioned, viz., Aigle 
sepiaria, the nearest approach to the true 
orange which can be grown out of doors in 
this climate; Eucryphia pinnatifolia, which 
for its beauty in August is not surpassed by 
any other flowering shrub; and Osmanthus 
armatus, a very striking shrub which its par- 
ticularly valuable for’ its late flowers in 
October and November. 

The Cistus and Helianthemum families are 


represented by many variéties, such as Cistus 
cyprius, the only member of the family which 
is never hurt in a severe winter, and Cistus 
purpureus, which is not so hardy; Helianthe- 
mum umbellatum, a pretty littie shrub with 
leaves like a Rosemary and white flowers, 
and often but wrongly called H. rosmarini- 


folium, and H. Libanotis, which thas similar 
foliage and yellow flowers, and must be 
nearly allied to H. umbellatum. This latter 


is very doubtfully hardy. 

Of herbaceous plants the big white Cali- 
fornian Poppy (Romneva Cou iteri) makes a 
great show in the late summer and early 
bea bum th; and it would be difficult to find a 
time between June and October when 
Spheralcea Fendleri is not bright with its 
orange flowers. 


Agapanthus umbellatus is a homely plant, as happy by the cottage door as on the terrace of a mansion 
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The Blue African Lily in Tubs 


Agapanthus umbellatus . 


By HERBERT COWLEy, Editor of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” 


The Agapanthus, when grown in tubs, 1s a most effective subject for setting out 


in the garden during the summer months. 


Plants may be repotted or divided 


just as they begin to start growth in the Spring 


HIS strikingly. handsome plant makes 
merry the garden or parterre’in late sum- 
mer and early autumn. It is the making 
of many gardens, both smail and large. The 
lue flower-heads rising on their tall shafts 
above the curving green leaves are the soutce 
of admiration in gardens all. over, the 
country. It seems essentially a domesticated 
plant that must find a home quite close to 
the house. Iit is as happy by the cottage- 
door as it is on the terrace or parterre near ia 
mansion. It is usually grown in large pots 
or tubs—personally I much prefer tubs, as 
pots have an unfortunate way of cracking in 
winter and under root pressure. 

This Agapanthus is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, where the commonest colour is 
the blue usually seen in English gardens. 
From this shade, however, in its native 
habitat it ranges through lighter tints of blue 
and lavender to white, though pure white is 
of rare occurrence. In ithe south-west’ of 
England, especially where the soil is not too 
clayey and retentive of moisture, the Aga- 
panthus flowers well when planted in the 
open, and requires little or no~ protection 
during ithe winter.. In low-lying, damp 
ground where the soil iis heavy the. plants 
Start late, make gross summer growth, which 
gets badly cut by ithe first frost, and produce 
few flowers. In such situations, even in the 


south-west, tub culture is preferable to plant- 
ing out, as by the former system abundance 
of bloom is almost: assured. 
AN INVETERATE POT-BREAKER.—When_ the 
pots are cnammed with roots flowers are pro- 
duced in the greatest abundance, but in this 
condition the Agapantthus is an inveterate 
pot-breaker, and it is, therefore, well to avoid 
this by planting in 4o0-gallion oil casks, sawn 
across and well burnt out. 
green or covered with virgin cork these will 
not prove unsightly. When tthe plants have 
filled the receptacle with roots, manure-water 
should be given frequently. The Agapanthus 
is a moisture-loving plant, and the soil in 
which it is growing should never be allowed 
to become absolutely dry if the best results 
are to 'be obtained. ‘There are several varie- 
ties, but none is so precious as.this tvpe. Alba 
has white flowers, and there is the pretty 


dwarf Mooreanus and A. umbellatus maxi-. 


mus, which thas very large umbels. A. 
umbellatus maximus, as its hame implies, is 
a vigorous variety that produces large flowers, 
and some years ago a double form was sent 
out, tthe ‘blooms of which are more jasting 
than those of the single kinds, and the plant 
‘s of strong habit. A. umbellatus foliis. varie- 
gatis affords a contrast when lin flower, the 
white bands on its leaves showing up against 
the blue of the petals. j 


When painited — 


March 7, 1925 ; 
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Re-russine.—Plants of this and the other 
varieties are now obtainable, and the way to 
increase them is ‘by division, which may be 
effected at a!most any itime, the safest period, — 
however, ‘being just when they start in the 
spring. As ithe Agapanthus forms such 
masses of root it is almost impossible to pull 
plants apart, and they should ‘be cut through 
so as to secure a crown or shoot to each piece. 
If ithese are potted and put into a warm house - 
they will soon break at the base and make 
good piants. The soil most suitable.to grow 
them in js a mixture of loam ‘and leaf-mould, 
and ithe tubs should be well drained, - for 
though the Agapanthus iis half aquatic in 
habit, wt is well that the water should pass 
freely through. When fully established, the 
plants may, with advantage, be placed in 
shallow pans as soon as growth becomes 


active, as then they absorb much moisture, — 


-and ithere is no fear of the soil becoming 


sodden and sour. In the case of old plants — 
that do not get repotted annually, the pots 
they are in often get split, so great is the pres- 
sure of their roots on the sides, and it is a 
good plan before this takes place to run a 
stout piece of wire round just below the rim, 
and thus stop the breakage. In mild wine 
ters the Agapanthus wil live outdoors, but it 
is well ito protect it by opiacking half-rotten” 
leaves round the crown. a. 


rae 


Lachenalias as basket plants 


The fact that Lachenalias are, when grown — 
in suspended baskets, seen to great advantage 
during the flowering ‘period is very often 
overlooked ; yet they succeed: perfectly under | 
suchconditions, 1and, what is ‘more, the 
beauty of the pendulous flowers is fully dis- 
plaved. Good forms of Lachenalia aurea 
and L. tricolor are still among the best, and — 


farek oa 1995 - 


o is that oid garden hybrid between the two 
amed L. Nelsoni. Despite their attractive 
ppearance and by no means exacting cul- 
aral _ requirements, Lachenalias. are fre- 
uently met with in a far from satisfactory 
faaion: One reason of this is, I feel sure, 
1e fact that Lachenalias are in most nursery- 
ven’s catalagues included with the autumn 
ulbs, and consequently they are ordered with 
1e Croctises, Tulips, Hyacinths, and others 
f this class..The result is these little 
achenalia bulbs are éither kept ‘in a 
irivelled condition, probably in paper ‘bags 
nia dry shelf in view of prospective orders 
'l long after they should have been growing, 
‘, if potted at something approaching the 
roper season, they are lifted when the ‘Toots 
re active and the leaves making their ap- 
aarance. This is, of course, very harmful 
» the Lachenalias,and they cannot be ex- 
acted to give satisfaction after such a check. 
1 order to give them a reasonable chance, 
achenalias should be potted at about the 
ume ‘time as Freesias—that is, at the end of 
ily or in the first half of August. ae 


A Collection of Cacti 


(RepLty To Lewis F. Barron.) 
Cacti, as.a rule, are not appreciated nearly 
) much as they should be. The majority of 
sople are under the impression that they are 
fficult to cultivate, but they thrive with so 
‘fle care, and under such adverse circum- 
anees, that they :are often spoilt by. too 
uch coddiing. They make the most beauti- 
| and interesting pants for window culti- 
ition, on account of their quaint forms and 
agnificent blooms. ‘Many of the species 
e thickly, covered with prickly spines, which 
ve them a unique appearance. Then they 
wy so much in size, some of the Mammil- 
rias being only 1 inch high, others attaining 
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On Mr. Thackeray Turner’s terrace 
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30 feet to 50 feet in their. native country. 
They are chiefly inhabitants of South 
America, so require plenty of light and sun, 
and will show their beauty and quaintness 
equally as well in the window as in the green- 
house. We occasionally see thenvin our cot- 
tage windows, but in-Germany they take the 
position assigned to our Fuchsias, Pelar- 
goniums, and other plants. The best 
for window plants are Phyllocacti and 
Epiphyvllums, as they are more easilv 
flowered. Cereus flagelliformis—(Rat’s-tail 
Cactus) makes a first-rate ‘basket plarit, with 
its long trails covered with pretty ‘pink 
flowers,- and Cereus grandiflorus (Queen of 
the Night) is also. a good flowering variety. 
I have also seen smal! collections in minia- 
ture greenhouses, which make pretty novelties 
for the table, and will live many vears if 
properly ventilated and watered. . The soil 
best suited is a compost of loam, leaf-mould, 
sand, and very fine ‘brick or mortar rubble. 
In the winter they require very-little water, 
and only need to be protected from frost, 
temperature about 50 degs. They can be 
grown successfuily under a south wall in the 
garden, preferably on a rockery of rough 
stones and mortar. Space does not permit 
of a list of varieties, but anvone interested 
can easily procure an illustrated catalogue, 


which would help him to make a collection, 
or start with a cheap collection, cinch as iis 
often advertised. PoP: 


Training Tropzolums 


Of all the plants that bloom~ in. winter, 
these are the most brilliant. Some vears ago 
I used some to cover the back wall of a lean- 
to greenhouse. The cuttings were struck in 
April, the voung plants being put into 8-inch 
pots early in July. Bvy the end of the autumn 
each plant covered some square yards of wall 
and produced a succession of flowers through 
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the winter. It was in carly spring, however, 

that they showed to the greatest “advanta age. 
As the davs began to lengthen and the sun 
increased in power, the plants became 
smothered with thei? brilliant blossoms, 
making quite as fine a display as the common 
Nasturtium does in the summer. eae: mav 
also be grown in the form of more or less 
large specimens by training the Shots round 
sticks inserted round the edge of the pot. In 
this way they mav be used with good effect 
for conservatory decoration. In the case of 
conservatories of Jarge dimensions, they will, 
owing to their quick growth, be found. of 
good service for training up the sides or for 
clothing the supports. A. great point. in 
favour of these Tropzolums is that thev are 
not liable to ‘be attacked by insect pests. B. 


Pentstemon spectabilis 


This is a distinct and handsome plant from 
California, of erect and graceful growth, a 
plant now blooming with me in a cool green- 
house being 5 feet in height. The handsome 
and deeply-toothed leaves are each 7 inches 
in leneth. Holly-like in appearance, and thus 
attracting attention even when the plant is 
not in bloom. «The ‘inflorescence is 18 inches 
tong and about 6 inches wide, and the flowers 
which make this up and appear in clusters 
are of a pleasing mauve-purple. The plant 
in question was raised from freshly-imported 
seed, and, after growing in the open during 
the summer, was lifted “and brought indoors 
in late autumn, as the flower-spikes were 
only then developing and I was not convinced 
as to its hardiness. In some respects this 
pant resembles ‘the Chelone, ‘its stout, nound, 
and graceful stems and long leaves having 


much in ‘common with this useful plant. The 
teaves and flowers, however, are quite dis- 
tinct. E. M. 


at Westbrook, Godalming, Surrey 


“Flowers That Bloom in the Spring” 


HE flowers illustrated on these two pages were shown at the last 

meeting of the Roval Horticultural Society at Vincent Square, West- 

minster. The three illustrations on this page represent: 1. A Crocus 
tawn laid out on the floor of the hall by Messrs. James Carter and Co. — 
The Crocuses are growing in young, pardaats green Grass and the lawn is” 
backed ‘by Ue ieete flowering Cherries. ne delightful group of Crocus 
versicolor alba.in. full bloom in a small aoe garden by Messrs. Carter Page 
and Co.’ The Crocuses are in association with Cyclamen Atkinsii album | 
and Saxifraga apiculata ; Rhododendron preecox is seen in the background. 
33 Early-flow ering Tulip Primrose Queen, sulphur-j yellow, tipped crimson; a 
suitable companion to Cottage Maid. These Tulips and other bulbs, grown: 
in fibre, were admirably shown by Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd. 


The illustrations on the opposite page are :—Left column : Cyclamen 
persicum Giant Shell Pink, an appropriately-named oeenhneee variety, 
which gained an Award of Merit on this occasion. Shown by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons..-2. A’ -well{filled pan of the vellow- ‘flowered Saxifraga | 
Sartori, a rare and distinct Grecian species: 3. Saxifraga Brookside, with | 
white flowers that open flat; each as large as a shilling. suoae by Messrs. z 
Tucker and Sons.. 4 


Right column: 1. The Blue Ghilian Crocus (Teconhviess cylaqoeroene a 
Only one other, genus, to our knowledge, has flowers of such intense blue~ 
colour, viz., the Gentian. This rare and beautiful plant, belonging to the 
Natural Order Iridacez, was shown by Mr. G:. Reuthe. 2. “Kitchingia | 
uniflora, a rare and quaintly pretty plant from Madagascar, with inflated — 
and pendulous pink flowers and succulent leaves on creeping stems. es 
belongs to the Crassula family. From. the. Botanic Gardens, Vanes 
and granted an Award of Merit. 3. Lachenalia Excelsior Seedlings, a new 
strain, which. gained an- Award of Merit. Shown by Messrs. ‘Barr and ~ 
Sons. The large, drooping flowers are deep amber, lemon, and chrome 

rc 
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yellow, with or “without dark reddish-maroon tips to ‘the corolla. 


The Blue Chilian 


es , : Saxifraga Sartori Kitchingia uniflora 


| Saxifraga burseriana Brookside Lachenalia Excelsior Seedlings 


E SEEN AT VINCENT SQUARE 
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Neglected Hardy Plants 


OW often, when I think of the hardy 

plants | have known in the past, or 

when, whilst visiting other people’s 
gardens, I find myself suddenly confronted 
with a fine specimen of a plant I had not 
seen for years, does the thought strike me, 
why does one not meet with this beautiful 
plant far more frequently? There seems to 
be a tendency for our gardens to become 
stereotyped, and the same kind of plant is 
met with again and again in various degrees 
of happiness in the majority -o of gardens it 
falls to my lot ‘to inspect. It is “positively 
refreshing’ to me to come across, as I have 
done | lately in Devonshire, an oid-established 
garden which contained many half-forgotten 
plant friends thriving happily in the rich, 
reddish soil of the district. I have lately 
begun to take mental notes of these meetings 
with old friends, and will add to them, in 
these lines, a nuraber of old favourites in my 


bottle ‘brush-like flowers I must draw atten- 
tion to the beautiful- : 
SANGUISORBA or ’ Poterium. ccanadense, 
which is easily grown, and, once suitably 
planted, may be left alone for a dozen vears 
and will take care of itself, even if planted in 
Grass. It will tower fully 6 feet high, with 
graceful 
which, in contrast with the wonderful autumn 
colouring assumed by the long Fern-like 
leaves, make a beautiful picture. - Poterium 
hakusakense and P. obtusum are said to be 
the same plant, but in mv own garden the 
species with the awful Japanese name is by 
far the finer and more vigorous. . It is not 
nearly so tall as its Canadian relative ; in fact, 
half its height would seem to be the limit 
this species teaches, and the bottle brushes in 


this case of a fine clear pink colour and pro- 


duced from Mav to September. The more you 
cut for indoor decoration the more are pro- 


Sanguisorba (Poterium hakusakense), with bottle brush-like flowers 


own garden which are too rarely seen in other, 
gardens. The 

CimiciruGAs, for instance, offer no difficulty 
to the cultivator; all they ask for is deepiy- 
dug ground and not 'too dry a position. Left 
alone under such conditions they go on 
happily from year to year increasing in 
stature and beauty, and their standard of 
beauty is a high one. The leaves are of a 
composite nature, almost suggesting certain 
Ferns, or, perhaps, those of Spiraea Aruncus. 
The flowers, are borne in terminal spikes and 
suggest graceful white bottle ‘brushes. 
Cimicifugia cordifolia is the earliest to flower, 
and may be white or soft pink, and anything 
from 3 feet to 4 feet in height. ‘C. racemosa 
is the giant of the race, and may er: be 
5 feet to 6 feet high. ~<It flowers fullv a 
month later and remains long in beauty: C. 
simplex has particulariy thick, © slightly- 
nodding spikes of flowers, and carries on the 
season “well into October. There are others, 
and. the Actas, at least one of which is a 
native of this country, that are similar, but 
less effective. Whilst talking of plants with 


‘undisturbed for some years. 


duced, and all it wants is deeply-dug soil and 
a fair amount of moisture, and to be -left 
The same re- 
marks, ina much less degree, apply to P. 
obtusum, and I might, perhaps, add that the 
pink colour, of the flowers lasts longer in 
positions shaded from the afternoon sun. 
BOYKINIA ACONITIFOLIA is another plant one 
does not meet once in a_twelvemonth, 
although it 1s mentioned in catalogues now 
and then. 
leases, with large, round, kidney-shaped 
leaves divided into five or-seven lobes, and 
fairly large white flowers in loose cymes. 
Perhaps its standard of beauty is not a very 


high one, but there is something oddly 
attractive. about it that makes it ever 
welcome in a moist, partlv-shaded corner, 


or, perhaps, in the large bog garden accom- 
panied by Primula pulverulenta. Its height 
may vary from 15 inches to 30 inches. “Few 
plants are more charming in a quiet way than 

AMsoniA TABERNAMONTANA. This plant 
has passed for years in the few gardens that 
know it as Rhazya orientalis, a closely-related 


plant that thas no Jacden merit. 


sheaves of its white fluffy spikes 
_winkle. 


of the charming 


This plant is allied to the Saxi- mit this plant into the- garden ? 
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The for. 
most frequently y met with is the variety sali 
folia, which aptly describes the general a 
pea ant of this plant. Gracefully-arc hing, 
wand-like shoots are produced annually fro 
the root-stock. "These are elegantly clothe 
with Willow-like leaves, and each shoot ends 
in a pretty terminal cyme of flowers of Peri- 
winkle-blue. The plant is botanically allie 
to the Periwinkle, but the flowers are iitth 
more than half the size of the lesser Per 
Being a native of eastern Nort 
America, there: can be no doubt: about. the 
hardiness of this plant, which thrives in an 
good loam that isnot too dry. Associate 
with Lysimachia davurica, a loose, cym: 
primrose-yellow-flowered | Loosestrife, you, 
a memorable combination. I suppose it is dt 

to the mania for .tidiness and the ee 
digging of borders that we never see a grot 


CLEMATIS INTEGRIFOLIA. I saw it years a 
in scrubby places in ‘the Austrian Alps, anc 
enchanted by its great nodding butterfly 
flowers, soft powder-blue on the outside a 
violet-blue within, I established a small grov 
of it in a former garden of mine. This— 
not a climbing species, but grows somew! 
in the way of. the ‘better-known Clemat 
recta and will thank you for some sligk 
support. It is happiest where its roots re- 
ceive partial shade from neighbouring shrut 
and it will appreciate a plentiful supply 
leaf-mould dug into any ordinary good loam, 
but I imagine the chief ciety will ‘be to 
procure plants Of ee 

-Most travellers in the Aips mut tome seen 
at one time or another a most ornament 
Thistle, Cirsium. spinosissimum, with larg 
heads of pale yellow flowers resembling those 
of a Globe Artichoke; the foliage, toc 
although so spiny, is exceedingly handsom 
and the plant would ‘be an ornament in- An. : 
garden, vet it is never seen in-cultivation. A 
stony slope in half-shade suits it to perfec- 
tion, and it is not difficult to raise from seed, 
but the voung plants should be put into their 
permanent positions before their tap roots 
become too long and liable to be injured i 
planting out. There are two other Thistle 
of considerable attraction that might be see 
more frequently. I am thinking Of ee ts a 

CARLINA. ACAULIS, the Silver. Thistle, be- 
loved by the Swiss peasant and anxiously 
consulted as a weather-glass, as the opening 
and closing of ithe great. polished ivory 
flowers faithful y predict changes ‘in- the 
weather. Similar to this is Carlina acanthi- 
folia, ‘but the flowers in this case are twice 
the size of those of the former, and stra 
vellow with a brown central disc. Poor stony 


soil in full sun is its chief necessity, as in 
richer soil both these ‘ordinarily ‘stemless 
plants are liable to develop stems, and sO 


lose some of their characteristic beauty. “Hi 
huge flowers nestling in the centre of the 
rosettes of spiny leaves leave an unforgettable 
impression. Both should be planted out from 
pots oa as young plants raised from seed, as. 
their long roots resent disturbance and ar 
easily injured. i 

~ Most children admire ‘the- heehe fy 
flowers of the Dandelion, ‘but who will ad- 


Indee 
most gardens havea Superfluity of them, - 
one can safely admit ; a 

Urospermum Datescuamet, which is, in. 
effect, a canary-yellow Dandelion Sith, fe 
dish flushes on the outside. Even the leaves 


are reminiscent of. the Dandelion in outline, | 
but they are hairy, and-form _slowly-spreading | 
colonies, over which the gireat flowers wav 
freely on 12-inch to 15-inch stems. Gar 
deners on the Riviera realise the charm of this ; 
plant and use it freely in stony soil and sunny 
positions. I recently saw it doing well in a 
Devonshire garden and begged some offse 


and am looking forward to its flowering 


‘ 


with the last-named and will thrive in similar 
positions is 

(CAMPHOROSMA MONSPELIACA. It has no 
: flowers ito boast of. These are green and 


allied to the Polygonums and Salsolas, but it 
makes a most striking imitation of a little 
Gedar-tree that has lost its lead and assumed 
a sprawling bush form. It rarely exceeds 
18 inches in height, but will in time cover a 
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So uthern Gardens 


Begonias 

Those of the Lorraine type should be propa- 
gated directly young shoots appear at the 
base of the old plants. 
“singly in small pots of sandy soil and place 
‘them in a warm _ propagating-case until 
rooted. Pot on as required in a light com- 
‘post. Such hybrids as Optima, Elatior, etc., 
“may be increased by cuttings at this season 
and the old plants repotted after shaking 
away most of the soil from among the roots. 


Veronica Hulkeana 

_ This is a fine plant for the cool greenhouse 
from which frost is just excluded. Cuttings 
“may now be inserted. Little heat is needed 
to encourage root formation. Pinch the 
plants two or three times and pot on when 
necessary. Cuttings rooted now will make 
nice specimens in 5-inch and 6-inch pots for 
mext season. 


Hanging baskets 


_ These filled with either fine-foliaged or 


‘greenhouse. Asparagus Sprengeri, various 
| Begonias, the Davallias, and Ivy-leaved 
_Pelargoniums are all suitable. Line the 


baskets with Moss and.then fill up with soil 
and plants similar ‘to potting. 
Peaches and Nectarines 
| When the fruits have set, the trees must 
be syringed freely every afternoon when the 
sun is bright, at the same ‘time closing all the 
ventilators. Later in the evening the top 
_ventilators can be opened an inch or so and 
| left open throughout the night to cause a free 
| circulation of air. If the weather is cold and 
frosty they are better closed. Watch for 
green and black fly onthe young growths, 
and, when seen, lightly fumigate the house 
or the shoots will be ruined. See that the 
roots are kept moist. 


Melons 


_ Another sowing of Melons can be made, 
and the earlier plants will be ready for plant- 
ing out in the house. Small mounds of good 
fibrous loam are a suitable rooting medium, 
and the plants should be set iout about 2 feet 
apart. Train the shoot up the wires and, 
| When near the top, pinch out the centre to 
_ produce side growths which will bear the 
_ fruit. Maintain a temperature of 65 degs. to 
7o degs., and admit a little air when the 
weather is genial. 


| 
| * 
Protecting fruit blossom 
In low-lying districts the crops of Peaches 
and Apricots are often ruined by ispring frosts. 
If not very severe this can be prevented with 
Heavy coverings of a _per- 


Tittle trouble. 

“manent nature must be avoided, and, more- 

over, no form of protection will be required 

_ until the earliest blooms begin to expand. 

| Light’ tiffany or shading material will be 
found effective, but it ought to be.so arranged 
that it can easily be rolled down without in- 
jury to the buds. ; 
Onions | 

_ Directly the surface of the ground is dry 


“my garden. A plant that may be associated * 


hidden in the leaf-axils, and the plant is_ 


Insert the cuttings 


flowering piants are always attractive in the. 
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square vard. The soft dusky-grey tracery of 
its branches and tiny leaves make an appro- 
priate foil for the canary-yellow Catherine- 
wheels of our Italian Dandelion. There is 
just one more plant that might form a fitting 
third in this combination in the shape of 
COMARELLA MULTIFOLIATA, sometimes, but 
falsely, known as Ivesia Purpusi. Last year, 
at Kew, I saw a plant in the rock garden, 
not in flower, that closely resembled it under 
the name of Potentilla depauperata. This 


enough seeds should be sown thinly in lines 
1 foot apart. The soil should be firm. 


Carrots 

A few rows of a stump-rooted variety can 
be sown, but the intermediate or long kinds 
are best left for a few weeks. Carrots enjoy 
a deeply-dug soil which has not recently been 
given manure. Where the Carrot-fly is likely 
to appear afford an occasional dusting of soot. 


Potatoes 

Continue to piant early varieties whenever 
the ground is suitable, allowing about 2 feet 
between the rows ind 1 foot between the 
tubers. 


Violas 


Cuttings inserted last autunin in frames or 
in the reserve garden may be put into their 
flowering quarters. They are useful for beds 
or as an edging to the Rose garden, especi- 
allv Virgin White and Maggie Mott. 


The pleasure ground , 

Owing to the mild winter it has been neces- 
sary to mow the lawn, and now the edges 
must ‘be made neat and tidy with the edging- 
iron. Free all walks of weeds and keep the 
lawn trim by mowing and rolling as the 
necessity arises. 


Gladiolt 


These desirable summer and autumn 
flowering plants should be planted at inter- 
vals during the next few weeks. 

T. W. Briscoe. 

Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq 

Chepstow, Glos. ' 
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Northern Gardens 


Early Peas < 

At time of writing the continued wet has 
prevented most gardeners sowing the first 
outdoor crop, and from all appearance it is 
likely to be some time before the sodden soil 
can ‘be in a fit sate for receiving seeds of any 
kind. The very first favourable opportunity, 
therefore, must now be seized to get this im- 
portant matter seen to. 


Parsnips 

The sowing of these, too, has been con- 
siderably delayed, and as this root requires a 
long season of growth no chance must now 
be missed to have the seeds sown. Freshty- 
manured ground must be avoided, or the 
roots 'will fork badly and be of little use. 


Globe Artichokes 

Where it is necessary to make a fresh 
plantation of this esteemed vegetable the pre- 
sent is a suitable time for thoroughly pre- 
paring the site. Liberal supplies of well- 
rotted rich farmyard manure must be allowed 
and the ground thoroughly double-dug or 
trenched. Allow plenty of room, say 4 feet 
from plant to plant and 5 feet between the 
rows. Plant in April. 


Lawns 


Frequent rolling is of considerable import- 
ance and is time well spent, for not only does 
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quaint plant of the Rose family mimics very 
closely a strong tuft of the Maidenhair 
Spleenwort that has got its pretty glossy 
green leaves covered with the dust of Arizona. 
In the fulness of time this quaintness covers 
itself with a dense constelation of small 
chocolate-coloured stars, and seems perfectly 
happy in stony soil in dry, sunny positions, 
and never fails to evoke remarks from the 
casual beholder.. W. E. TH. INGWERSEN. 
(To be continued.) 


> THE WEEK’S WORK 


it improve the appearance ofthe turf, but it 
makes the mowing a very great deal easier. 
At this season every corner of the lawn should 
be well swept, so as to remove all loose rub- 
bish and worm casts. 


Paths and edges 

After the Grass has been swept and rolled 
the paths should have attention. Edges, 
where it is mecessary, should be neatly 
trimmed, and the paths cleaned and rolled. 


‘Spring flower beds 


These will be beginning to get quite gay, 
so to enhance the beauty of the flowers a 
general tidy-up should be given the beds. 
Remove all decaying foliage and weeds, also 
leaves and other débris blown in among the 
plants. During a dry day the surface be- 
tween the plants should be loosened by means 
of a Dutch hoe or hand-fork,. 


The herbaceous border 

The bulk,of hardy perennial plants has now 
made some little growth, so it is well to go 
over all the plants, removing all rubbish that 
has collected during the winter, and reducing 
the size of the coarser varieties that may be 
threatening the less rampant growers. Should 
any well-rotted manure be available a light 
dressing spread between the plants will be 
very beneficial, Wellirotted garden refuse is 
also excellent for this purpose, and may be 
used instead of the manure. The entire sur- 
face of the beds or borders should then ibe 
lightly forked over, but on no account use a 
rake afterwards, 


Plant new borders 

Where it is intended to lay down new hardy 
perennial borders now is a very suitable time 
for such work. Much labour will be saved 
and the plants wiil thrive all the better if a 
fresh site can be afforded for this new border. 
Apply a moderate dressing of old manure 
and double-dig the ground. Where it is 
necessary to replant on the ground already 
occupied by similar plants fresh soil should 
be introduced, if possible, so as to give the 
plants a good start. 


Gloxinias 


To prolong the season of beauty fresh 
batches of these should be potted up at inter- 


vals and encouraged to make vigorous 
growth. Earlier batches,-as soon as the pots 


are well filied with roots, should be fed with 
weak liquid-manure and soot-water. 


Melons 

Seeds sown now will provide plants for the 
main summer batch, or where only one crop 
is cultivated. A strong moist ‘heat is neces- 
sarv. Place two seeds in ia 3-inch pot, and 
when growth is an inch high remove the 
weaker. 


Tomatoes 

The earliest plants should now be fit for 
their permanent quarters, while later batches 
should be given a shift into larger pots. There 
is still time to sow seeds for late summer and 
autumn use. The plants raised now are very 
much less trouble to rear than are ithose sown 
at Christmas or during January. 


Preston House, Linlithgow. C. Brair. 
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Gladioli for an Early Exhibition 


HAVE before me the schedule of the 1925 

Amateur Flower Show, to be held in the 

Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall on 
June 30th next, and I see Classes 12 and-13 
are for six and three vases of Gladioli, re- 
spectively. June 30th! Yes, it strikes one 
as rather early, but if taken in ‘hand at once 
it mray be done, if not in ‘Class 12, perhaps in 
Class 13. The first thing to do is to select 
the buibs—plump, heavy bulbs they must ‘be 
and of good contrasting colours. Of the 
large-flowered varieties I have selected Eliza- 
beth Tabor, Prince of Wales, Jewel, Sheila, 
Heiga, Rev. Ewbank, Odin, and Mary Pick- 
ford, and of the Primulinus, Avon, Eurydice, 
Firecrest, Hermione, Salmon Beauty, Sedan, 
Vanessa, Woodcote, and Xanthia. These, I 
think, will give me more ithan enough flowers 
to produce the necessary number of spikes for 
the larger class. The corms must be grown 
under glass at the start in any case, and pots 
will, therefore, be necessary; 10-inch pots 
with three to five corms ina pot should meet 
the situation. “As !to soil, good loam with a 
free supply of sharp, clean sand and a little 
lime will be required, as also some powdered 
charcoal and sand. ‘Drainage must be pro- 
vided with a free hand, and on the top of this 
should be placed some rough screenings from 


the loam, then a little bone-meal, then fill the _ 


pot with the prepared soil to within 3 
inches of the top, sprinkle some of the 
powdered charcoal and sand for ‘the bulbs to 
rest on, put the bulbs in place, and cover 
with at least 1 inch of soil. Be careful not 
to over-water in the early stages of growth, 
and avoid any attempt Jat forcing, but ad- 
vantage may be taken of all sun-heat, pro- 
vided ‘the house or frame is well ventilated. 
When the growth is well advariced some addi- 
tional soil may ‘be placed in the pots, but this 
should be of a free nature to ensure against 
clogging the surface. Weak solutions of 
Clay’s or Barr’s Phytobroma may be given 
once or twice. a week after the bloom-spike 
begins to show. Shading and staking will 
also be necessary as the spikes develop. 
Boxes in which the flowers are 'to be packed 
must be thought of; three spikes of each, 
18 spikes in all, with one or two extras in 
case of accident. Packed flat, the spikes are 
apt to turn over at the top when replaced in 
water. Therefore one must endeavour to 
arrange so that the spikes miav be conveyed 
in water in an upright condition. Another 
point to think about. Will supports be 
allowed or will ithe Dahlia rule be enforced ? 
Perhaps the regulations provide for this? No, 
I think not. Perhaps there is something on 
the point in the new edition of the Roval 
Horticultural Societv’s code of ‘ Rules for 
Judging.” Must make a note to get a copy. 
The most important point just now is to get 
the bulbs potted up. So let’s get on with it. 

Next month we shall be busy getting the 
ground readv out of doors for the general 
planting. Of course, when I say “ getting 
the ground ready ” I mean working it down 
from the state it was left in in the autumn, 
when it should have been deeply dug and 
left rough for the winter rains and frost to 
play on. 

Just now a good dusting of lime, where 
required, would ‘be as well before starting to 
work the beds down. This, of course, can 
only be done in fine, dry weather. I favour 
the planting of Gladioli in March so that 
they may get the benefit of the April showers. 
Some advocate the planting of the corms in 
pots placing in a cold frame and planting 
out later. This, of course, is a good plan if 
a certain effect is desired. It enables one to 
guard against a series of blanks, but for 
general planting I adopt the 4 feet ito 6 feet 
bed with rows across the width, placing the 


corms 3 inches to 6 inches apart, 4 inches 
deep, with 18 inches ‘to 20 inches between the 
rows. 
and cultivate between the rows- from One or 
other side of the bed. Do not cultivate too 
deeply when the plants have attained about 
9g inches of top growth. As ito varieties to_ 
plant. This, I suppose, has in most cases 
been settled ‘by the placing of an order some 


weeks, if not months, ago. Yet the cata- ~culture on account of their failing to flower 


logues still continue to arrive, and novelties 
are listed which one would like to try. Well, 
do not hesitate, but make up vour mind that 
you can still find room for one or two good 
ones, and send for them. If ‘they arrive a 
bit late for planting in the open pot ithem up, 
and you can bring them inside later on and 


Gladiolus{General Sir Bindon Blood 


have a few spikes late in October, or even in 
November. 

Jusigsas 
brought me a circular headed ‘‘ Prinsianus 
Giladioli,” described as ‘‘a new race of 
Gladioli, a cross between Early Flowering 
and Primulinus.’> The list contains eight 
varieties, and I regret to say at least two 
bear names already figuring in the Gladiolus 
-lists. More confusion. Nevertheless, they 
must be tried; the cost is very small, so the 
loss, if any, will not be great. Perhaps they 
may come into bloom in time for the Amateur 
Flower Show. 


Gladiolus General Sir Baan Blood 


Son in 1910, and was awarded a First- 


[sen was raised by Messrs. Kelway and 


class ‘Certificate at Taunton. 
excellent exhibition variety, very distinct; a 


rosy-lilac flaked and striped with carmine- — 


purple. ~It produces long spikes and owe 


This enables one to reach tthe flowers — 


_when replanting may be carried out. S§ 


I reached this point the post 


humid atmosphere with a temperature of froi 


[tis -4n = 


of great substance, each spike carrying f 
six to ten flowers open at one time. H.. 


The Tangier Iris (1, tingitana) 
HIS lovely Iris, which may be terme 
glorified edition of the Spanish Iris, is 
native of Tangiers, whence it was int 
duced in 1872. It should, therefore, be 
now fairly common, but few grow it at 
present day, and many have given up 


A very fine lot of it was shown at a rec 
meeting of the Royal ‘Horticultural So 
by Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., Ra 
Park. ei: Gen a eae 

The flowers of Iris tingitana are vy 
beautiful, the standards being violet-blue 
the falls of a delicate French grey, set off b 
the glowing yellow of the central blotch. { 
good flower will measure 6 inches across, a 
with the falls lifted, 10 inches, so that 
quite twice the size of a Spanish Iris. 
height of the standards is 4 inches, and 
width of the fall about 2 inches. The floy 
as a rule, are not borne simultaneously, 
earliest in some seasons expanding in © 
open days of February, while the latest . 
not at their best until the month of Ap 
As soon as the foliage dies down, the b 
way to treat the bulbs is to lift them 
store them in a dry drawer until Octc 


few years ago, when a friend visited me, 
were talking of foreign plants, and he sa 
Was no use trying to grow them in | 
native soil, and that if-a plant grew in sa 
in a hot climate, it would not probably s 
ceed in it in this country, but would requ 
rich food to make up for the change 
climate. I thought there might be sot 
thing in this, and I resolved to try it on 
tingitana. I therefore placed a deep laye1 
cow-manure 8 inches below the surface, a 
with the upper soil I mixed an equal quant 
of old Mushroom-manure. The bulbs 

then planted 3 inches deep and entirely su 
rounded by sand. The next year I had 
flowers from 30 bulbs, and another year I h 
11 flowers from 12 bulbs. Another frie 
who failed to flower this Iris adopted 
plan of giving rich soil, and was rewarded by 
a good lot of flowers. i Se Se ae 


While it dislikes anything like 

forcing, the Tangier Iris is amenable to c 
vation in a rather comfortable temperatu 
and, if potted up in August, there is no di 
culty in having it in bloom on Christm 
Day. At that time its large and handso 
blooms are appreciated either when cut 
upon the plant, and among the stiffer a 
‘““ squatter ” Hyacinths and Tulips they ha 
a distinguished appearance. Five pieces 
a 6-inch pot furnish well, and such po 
useful in vases in rooms during the Christm 

festivals. A ScorTisH GARDEN 


Azaleas failing to bloom - 


(E. D. S.).—After the Azaleas have do 
flowering, growth at once starts, and to « 
courage this the plants must be kept. 


50 degs. to 60 degs. You say nothing as 
whether you treated your Azaleas in this wi 
By midsummer growth will have been co 
pleted, when the plants may be hardened off 
and -stood out of doors, as this ensures the’ 
proper ripening of the wood and the for. 
tion of flower-buds. Take care that 

Plants do not suffer from dryness when 0 
doors.. An occasional dose of soot-w. 
say about once a fortnight, is very benefi 
You seem, from your note, ‘to have omitt 
vital point in neglecting to encourage 
growth of young wood by placing tthe pla 


in a warm ‘house after flowering, 
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The Cutting of Potato Sets 


: By J. H. PriestLEy and G. C. JOHNSON, University of Leeds 
record of useful experiments. Reprinted from the February Journal of the Ministry of 


Agriculture by permission of His Majesty's Stationery Office and the Mintstry of Agriculture 


3 HERE are certainly occasions when the 
Potato grower would be glad to cut his 
_ seed Potatoes and plant the cut sets, but 
practice there appear to be two grounds on 
hich he hesitates to adopt this plan. In the 
st place, there is a very general impression 
at the yieid per plant, when Potatoes are 
own from cut sets, is usually. lower than 
e yield per plant grown from a whole tuber. 
1is question admits of further examination, 
t is not considered further in this paper. 
‘suffices for our purposes to point out that 
very many cases 'this is not in any case a 
cisive argument against propagation from 
mn as the assumed smaller yield per 
: 


under certain circumstances, is of less 
ortance than the greater yield from a 
ven quantity of tubers which is thus un- 
jubtedly obtained. 

In the second place, there is the undoubted 
t that in many Potato-growing areas cut 
re not planted because of the grower’s 
rience that there is great uncertainty as 
he growth and healthy development of 
ch sets. [tis to this point that attention is 
ected here. We think it can be shown that 
is good ground to assume that, provided 
n precautions are taken, this uncertainty 
the propagation of cut sets disappears. 
‘tain experiments carried out in various 
its of England during 1923 will be analysed 
om this point of view. As our conclusion, 
justified, would seem to be of considerable 
ctical importance, it-is hoped that further 
sriments will be tried by Potato growers 


g the lines suggested below. 
Te lx to our problem to point out in 


vance ‘that the varied experience of practi- 
growers with cut Potato sets, as we have 
ived it, seems to admit of one important 
alisation. In districts of high rainfall, 
as some parts of Lancashire, where the 
es are usually planted in moist earth, 
ractice of cutting sets is followed regu- 


> 


with distrust and is but little adopted. 
h districts the grower has recollections 
e years when a favourite variety, 
after cutting to make a limited sup- 
of valuable tubers go further, has re- 
his efforts by rows of misses so that 
considerable portion of the ground has 
ded no crop at all. In the light of the 
nsiderations advanced ‘below it would seem 
ee to follow the practice of cutting 
here other considerations seem to make it 
‘sirable, and at the same time almost com- 
etely protect oneself against the risk of 
ich a failure on the part of the cut sets. 
In order to make our argument complete it 
“mecessary to consider the processes that 
‘cur at the cut surface of the tuber immedi- 
ely after the cut is made; it will then be 
)ssible to show the experimental basis upon 
hich the conclusion is reached that, if tubers 
e cut in a certain manner they can be 
janted with as much confidence as whole 
ee 


he natural healing of a cut Potato 
femesber .~ Sets 


mpact mass of tiny living units, the 
cells, which are capable of displaying 
ctivity under appropriate conditions. 
e whole tuber these living cells are pro- 


from outside influence by the corky 
ae 


skin consisting of many regular rows of 
flattened cells, which are dead and empty, 
but have their walls so impregnated with a 
fatty varnish-like deposit that they keep soil 
water from percolating in amongst the living 
cells. These cells also render the loss of 
water vapour from the living ceils inside very 
slow if the Potato is stored under dry condi- 
tions or is lying in dry soil. This tough, 
corky skin is also responsible for the fact that 
the numerous organisms in the soil which 
thrive on dead organic matter fail to thrive 
upon the rich orgianic store of the itissues 
within the tuber. If they were not protected 
by the corky skin various moulds and 
bacteria of the soil would tbe able to grow 
upon and digest the cell-walls of the living 
ceils, which mainly consist of carbo-hydrates ; 
this would happen even-though the starch 


' grains within the cell were protected from 


attack for a time by the fact that they are 
enclosed within the living protoplasmic layer 
which ies just within the cellulose wall of 
any living cell. ; 

These moulds and bacteria, however, are 
quite unable to attack the stores of food in 
the inner wall, because they can neither 
pierce the cells of the skin by force, nor digest 
their way in, being unable to digest the fatty 
substances in the corky walls, which are akin 
in nature to the varnishes formed by drying 
oils such as linseed oil, when these oils are 
allowed to dry upon a wood floor. | (It is, of 
course, an everyday experience that such a 
varnish, when once dried in, keeps the timber 
from getting soaked with moisture and from 
rotting readily under fungus attacks.) It is 
true that in the corky skin there are natural 
holes, places where gas exchange goes on be- 
tween the air spaces inside the tuber and the 
soil, a necessary feature because the living 
cells within the skin must ‘breathe. The pro- 
tection of these breathing pores against the 
entry of the various organisms of the soil is 
but little understood, and it is, perhaps, worth 
noting that the protection is by no means 
complete, and that the entry of various 
organisms which produce disease in living 
Potatoes can be traced to penetration through 
their breathing pores—named lenticels by the 
botanist. 

If one’s imagination will then picture the 
complexity of structure of a living tuber it 
will be realised that the act.of cutting across 
it with a knife may be compared to the 
cleavage with a spade of an anthill during the 
winter’s repose of its denizens. When the 
knife cleaves through the skin and shears 
through the living tissue, leaving a number 
of crushed and dying cells along the cut sur- 
face, the outside «air obtains free entry to 
numbers of tiny corridors ramifying in all 
directions between the living cells, along 
which, previously, air movement had been 
but a slow gaseous diffusion. 

Now when the outside air is thus brought 
in sudden direct contact with the living cells, 
close to the cut surface, it will make a very 
great difference whether this air is dry or 
damp. 

If the air is damp, the living cells contain- 
ing sugar, and starch from which more sugar 
is readily formed, will absorb water from the 
air, and, as thev become turgid, will let some 
of their sap ooze out into the walls. The re- 
sult is that in the cut Potato there is very 
shortly an ooze of sap, percolating along the 
walls between the living cells, so that just 
below the dead and dying cells at the surface 
there is a colony of living cells, with walls of 


Sh Siete. en kay 
cellulose, that is to say, of very much the 
same substance as blotting-paper, which are 
saturated with sap. The sap thus diffusing 
in the wall, like a drop of liquid spreading in 
blotting-paper, is not pure water, but a solu- 
tion of various substances, and one most im- 
portant substance is a fatty substance with 
“drying ”’ qualities—i.e., in contact with air 
it tends to set to a varnish. As this sub- 
stance comes into contact with the outside air 
at the cut surface, therefore, it tends to de- 
posit in the wall as an insoluble firm deposit, 
similar in nature to that present in the cork 
walls of the normal skin. Such a deposit is 
known as a suberin deposit; its formation is 
of great practical significance, because, as 
the cut surface dries in the air, this fatty 
substance oxidises to a suberin layer, which, 
.in the Potato cut in moist air, tends to form 
a continuous layer below the dead cells at the 
cut surface, cutting off completely the living 
tissue within from the organisms in the soil 
capable of living upon their walls. 

On the other hand, if the Potato is cut in 
dry air and left in dry air, less water is ab- 
sorbed by the living cells than sap released 
into the walls, the deposit of suberin is 
patchy and not continuous, and when the cut 
set is planted it seems to remain patchy for 
a long time, and between the patches the soil 
organisms penetrate, disintegrating the tissue 
of the Potato as they grow upon the walls. 
If the Potato is cut and exposed not merely 
in dry air, but “in sunlight, this patchy pro- 
duction of suberin is much more marked, and 
the Potato remains far more open to the entry 
of these organisms subsequently. 

When once this original suberin deposit is 
formed at the cut surface (and it forms in a 
period of from 12 to 48 hours) the cells just 
below the cut still remain active, the starch 
in them is digested, and below the suberin 
deposit some cells grow and multiply to give 
ia new protective cork layer, ‘but if the original 
suberin deposit is patchy the subsequent cork 
layer is also irregular, and through the 
breaks in this natural protective layer the 
various organisms enter. 

A most simple experiment will convince 
anyone how important the condition of cut- 
ting and exposure of a cut set may be to its 
subsequent fate. If several Potatoes are cut 
across.on a sunny day and the one half of 
each Potato is left in the sun, and the other 
placed in a damp box protected from the sun 
for some five or six ‘hours, and then sub- 
sequently the two ‘halves are placed stde by 
side in a damp place, inspection in a few 
weeks will show all the cut halves which 
were exposed to sunlight and dry air to be 
the prey of all sorts of fungi. On the other 
hand, the cut surface which was left through- 
out in moist air will be found smooth and 
clean: In our experience this experiment has 
never been known to: fail, and provides a 
most striking demonstration of the import- 
ance of the conditions under which the tuber 
is cut and left. The scientific problems in- 
volved in this natural process of ‘healing are 
discussed more fully, but in a more technical 
manner, in a recent paper in the Annals of 
Applied Biology, Vol. X., pp. 96 to 115; it is 
now necessary to try and estimate the practi- 
cal significance of these observations. 

(To be continued.) 


Brussels Sprouts 


Brussels Sprouts are always in demand at 
this season, but in many gardens they do not 
appear to be particularly well grown. The 
principal reason is, I think, that they are not 
sown sufficiently early, for Sprouts require a 
long season of growth. The young plants 
ought to be put into their permanent quarters 
as soon as they are fit to handle. 

A ScotTtisH GARDENER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from page 147) 
Eau de Cologne Plant 


Re ‘* Mentmore’s ’”? Origanum, or Eau de 
Cologne piant, issue February 21St, page 127, 
most Origanums are deciduous, but Origa- 
num microphyllum is 1a small-growing hard- 
wooded plant, or nearly hard-wooded, and by 
‘‘Mentmore’s’’ destsiption of his plant I 
have no hesitation in saying he has Origanum 
microphyllum, HK: 

Abbotswood. 


Erica x Darleyensis 


There is always much interesting matter in 
the issues of ithe ‘‘ Journal” of ithe Royal 
Horticultural Society, and that of January, 
1925 (Vol. I., Part I.) is no exception. Among 
numerous other items is a note of particulars 
regarding Erica x Darleyensis, which re- 
ceived an ‘‘ Award of Garden ‘Merit ’’ on De- 
cember 1st, 1924, and which many of us have 
known for years as E. hybrida and: E. 
mediterranea hybrida, both confusing names. 
We are all, I think, indebted to Mr. Bean for 
the change, which is an excellent one, link- 
ing the plant with the nurseries of Messrs. 


James Smith at Darley Dale, where it 
originated as a chance. thvbrid. The 
‘ Journal’’ may be referred to for more of 


these particulars, but some may be interested 
in one’s experience with regard to its flower- 
ing time and one or two other poinits which 
may be of use to cultivators and would-be 
growers of this valuable Heath. It is said in 
the ‘* Journal ”’ that “ it flowers a full month 
before Erica carnea, commencing to open its 
flowers in November and continuing in bloom 
until May.” In-my experience this is almost, 
but not quite, invariable, and in some seasons 
with me it did not open before E. carnea. 
Why, I have never been able to understand. 
I had one plant for about 15 vears in ithe 
same position in mv garden in the east of 
Kirkcudbrightshire, and this late-blooming 
happened in, I think, three or four years, 
greatly to my disappointment, as jits flower 
was alwavs highly appreciated, although I 
consider E. carnea, in its best forms, prettier 
than E. x Darieyensis. Yet this ‘hybrid 
Heath is so valuable that its occasional lapses 
are of little consequence compared with iits 
worth. Another point is that it never grew 
with me to the height it attains at Wisley, 
although iit reached 18 inches. I.can quite 
confirm whait is said in ithe ‘‘ Journal ’’ that 
it shares with E. carnea its tolerance of ‘ime. 
I grew it ona bank of soil, which contained a 
considerable quantity of (builder’s rubbish, 
including lime. S. ARNOTT. 


Plants out of season 


The following list of ‘‘ plants out of sea- 
son ”’ (isolated specimens only) observed here 
in ‘Cornwall may, perhaps, be of interest to 
some readers. All these plants are growing 
in the open :— 

PRUNUS PISSARDI, in bloom in December. 

Nasturtiums (Tropeolum majus and T. 
minus), in full leaf all through the winter, 
from November to date. These are self-sown 
plants growing in Grass at the foot of a 


sheitered cottage wall by the roadside. They 
look a picture of health. 
POTENTILLA FRUTICOSA, after blooming 


freely all last autumn, began flowering again 
in January, and has since been blooming 
more profusely every week. 

WaLLFLoweERS  (Cheiranthus). 
plants in flower since December. 

FORGET-ME-NOTS (Myosotis).—Séveral varie- 
ities in bloom since early in January. 

PRIMROSES (wild and cultivated), 
blooming in December. 


Several 


started 
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GrRaPE 'HyacintTHS (Muscari botryoides and 
M. conicum), in bloonr since early January. 

DoORONICUM PLANTAGINEUM.—Started flower- 
ing early in January. 

GLOBE ARTICHOKES (Cynara Scolymus).— 
Cut for eating from the open garden on 
February 24th. 

LreucojuM 4#sTivum (Summer Snowflake), 
not L. vernum, which is not vet in bloom.— 
Flowered early in February (a freak plant). 

Gorse (Ulex europzus).—In 
through the winter in isolated patches by the 
roadside, ‘etc. 

RIBES SANGUINEUM ALBUM 
Currant).—In full bloom in January. 
sorts not yet out. 

ABUTILON STRIATUM.—In bloom. since last 
summer and all through the winter, but this, 
I believe, is one of those plants ithat flower 


(Flowering 
Other 


naturally ‘“‘ all the year round’’ in suitable 
quarters. E. A. SAUNDERS. 
Cornwall. 


Trapping moles 

I was greatly interested in the note by 
““Gamekeeper,’’ issue February 21st, page 
114, as I have never before heard of this 
method of trapping moles. I am also glad to 
say that at present I have no opportunity of 
putting it to the test. The necessity for 
either killing or banishing the mole from our 
gardens or pieasure-grounds is much to be 
regretted, for, apart from the damage in its 
search for food, 'the creature does an immense 
amount of good by devouring large numbers 
of injurious larvae. However, trapping has 
to be done, and I give a few well-tried hints, 
both destructive and preventive, for the bene- 
fit of the unskilful with the common iron 
trap. 

The pitfall trap deserves ito be more widely 
known, as when well set in a main run it is 
highly effective and may be left there as long 
as the run remains in use. Deep, narrow 
biscuit-tins or large earthenware jars may be 
used, and should ‘be sunk until ithe top is just 
level with the bottom of the run. Bridge 
over the sides of the receptacle, leaving only 
the width of the run uncovered, using brick 
or pieces of wood for the purpose, covering 
the whole with slate or tiles to exclude all 
light. (Do not set near fresh workings or the 
trap will be filled with soil. Examine every 
morning for victims, if any. Unfortunately, 
the useful shrew often falls a victim to this 
trap. The mole makes its home in dry 
hedge-banks, shrubberies, and under large 
trees, and between such places and this hunt- 
ing-grounds the main runs must be sought. 
For this purpose nothing is better than a 
small pointed iron rod with ring or wooden 
handle, going systematically over the ground 
and thrusting this in until 'the run is found. 
These main runs are undoubtedly used for 
years while there are any moles in the 
vicinity. Where these runs pass under Grass 
paths which are rolled and mown a slight de- 
pression invariably forms above ‘the run, and 
this should ‘be looked for. 

McDougail’s vermin chokers are excellent 
destrovers, using these in tthe daytime as near 
the nest as possible. ‘Bisulphide of carbon 
is probably better still, but needs much more 
care in storage and use as it is verv highly 
inflammable, and poisonous too. Do not 
smoke while_using it. Open the runs near 
nest and workings, choosing the highest point, 
and pour in 1 oz. or 2.0zs. of the fluid, cover, 
and leave thus for a couple of minutes ‘to 
allow the heavy vapour to sink in, then un- 
cover and drop a lighted match in the hole 
and explode ‘the vapour. Any creature within 
reach of the poisonous fumes will be instantly 
kilfed. 

Both these agents are a sure remedy for all 
underground vermin, such as moles, mice, 
rats, voles, wiasps, etc. When using either 
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in the bah of rats, mice, or vok 
find all holes and stop all but ‘the highest 
the vermin will promptly ‘bolt whe 
choker or bisulphide is put in. ~ Moles 4 
be effectively banished from their haunts: 
a liberal use of the soil fumigants, such 
Naponite Kamforite, or Alphol, also cal 
carbide and chloride of lime. If the ‘301 
dry when using carbide some water shoul 
poured into the hole first or no gas wi 
generated. Repeat whenever necessary, 
ing particular attention to the main runs 
as to rendér these useless to the moles. W. 
I took charge of my present place near] 
years ago it was badly infested with m\ 
and ‘had been so ‘for many ‘years, as none 
‘the staff possessed tthe necessary ‘skill tot 
them, merely catching one now and again 
sheer luck in one or other of the many ig 
they set. I have a goodly number of th 
relics hung up in the tool-shed, which w 
dug up in all sorts of places. I prom 
searched hedgerows and shrubberies for 
main runs, setting both iron traps and pitti 
in them, sie Attacked them in ‘their workiy 
with some of the substances above mentio} 
as Was most convenient at the no am 
soon ‘the ‘trouble was well in hand,. | 
ep watch was kept on the main runal 
at length these had entirely filled up thre 
disuse, and now for several years no sig 
a mole ‘has been seen on the place, althe 
at the time of writing a meadow divided f 
us by the railway is turned upside down 
them. Bia, OF Woop 
New Place Gardens, ee See 


LATE NOTES 


The production of high grade fruit 


Mr. J. C. Wallace, Principal of the Ki 
(Lincolnshire) Agricultural ‘Institute, gay 
lecture on ‘The Production of ‘High-Gre 


Fruit” before the Spalding Market G 
- deners’ 


Association last week. He ma 
tained that no country in the world could p 
duce an Apple equal to ian English one, t 
methods of production must be brought. m 
up-to-date. Colouring could be improved 
more room ‘between ithe trees—4o feet ap: 
should be the minimum; pruning should 
properly done; spraying must be consist 
and regarded as something in the light o} 
insurance policy; and the trees should 
adequately manured. Undoubtedly, the be 
manure was farmyard manure, and so far 
knowledge went to-day, the best arti 
manure would ‘be something like that gi 
to Potatoes. With regard to marketing, 
duce ought 'to be standardised, and there m 
be some method of inspection to ensure th 
the standard was kept up. 


Safeguarding the bulb growing indus 


Speaking at the annual dinner of the Spa 
ing Bulb Growers’ and Market Gardener 
Association, at Spalding, Lincolnshire, — 
Vice-President, Mr. Alfred W. Whiter 
Hillegom, Little London, Spalding, a 
known and very extensive bulb grower, sa 
that he had the permission of Mr. H 
Taylor, of the. Ministry of Agriculture, 
them that the Chamber of Horticulture 
been successful in placing on 'the White Pa; 
for consideration in connection with the S 
guarding of Industries Bill ‘‘ the non-e 
productions of ‘horticulture.’’? He could 
promise them they would thave a tax 
foreign flowers, but it meant that at — 
proper moment they would have an oppo 
tunity of stating their case for the safeguari 
ing of their English ‘bulb industry. 
Spalding Stationmaster, Mr. H. Den 
said that last season a quarter of a mil 
boxes of bloom were dispatched from S 
ing Station alone. < 
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; Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GagDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
| clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the Epitorn of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
|8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. Letters on 
‘business should be sent to the PubLisHur. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
| sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
| the name and address being added to each. As 
) GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 
| days in advance of date, queries cannot always be 
| replied to in the issue immediately following their 
| receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 
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- Answers to Queries 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where mare 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor.. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


- 
FLOWER GARDEN 


lz > 
Liveewort in rock garden and nurse 
plants for Gentians 

| The lower parts of my rock garden and dry 
/wall are getting choked by a mossy growth 
(specimen enclosed). What is the best way 
to deal with it—to drag it out with a portion 
| Coe soil or leave it for sunshine and drier 
‘weather to, possibly, kill, or is there any 
‘other means? The aspect is full south to 
‘south-east. In one pocket Gentiana verna 
‘not only flowers with me, but has sown itself 
| rather closely close to the rock. Should the 
seedling plants be divided, and when, or best 
leave well alone? Further forward in the 
‘same pocket the plants gave a few flowers, 
but have not grown, and remain several 
inches apart. What plants not too expensive 
or difficult to get can be recommended as 
nurse plants ? F. H. Cocke. 

_ The Cabin, Mayfield, Sussex. 

[The mossy growth that troubles the lower 
parts of your rock garden and of which you 


enclose a sample is the common Liverwort 
(Marchantia polymorpha), a curse of the rock 
‘gardener and difficult to eradicate _per- 
“manently unless dealt with rather drastically. 
|The Liverwort is always a sign of faulty 
drainage or sour soil, which in itself is a 
result of insufficient drainage. You can, of 
course, scrape off with a certain amount of 
the top soil all the visible plants of Liverwort 
and replace the soil by a top-dressing of 
fresh, gritty material, but this will only give 
you temporary relief, and in a few months’ 
time you will ibe forced ito repeat the opera- 
tion. As only the lower parts of your rock 
garden suffer from this trouble it may be 
‘sufficient if you dig a drainage trench in 
front of the affected parts to a depth of at 
least 12 inches and fill this with brickbats, 
elinkers, and coarse ashes nearly to the top, 
finishing off with finer ashes or gravel if a 
path borders the lower parts of your rock 
garden. This should get rid of the surplus 
moisture that sours your soil, then scrape off 
all the Liverwort vou can find and top-dress, 
if at all possible, with limestone dust and 
chips. Your Gentiana verna will appreciate 
this and the lime will help to sweeten your 
soil and make the recurrence of Liverwort 
unlikely whilst you keep the drain in work- 
ing order. Gentians of the verna section do 
“not care much to have their roots disturbed, 
and as ithe plants seem .to do well with you 
vand actually increase by self-sown seedlings 
‘we advise that you leave them where they 
are and rather help them by hheavy top-dress- 
‘ings of leaf-mould, sand, and limestone 
chips to grow into strong plants. You can 
almost cover your plants with such a dress- 
jing, and you will find they will grow through 
‘it and push up new shoots in the heartiest 
tanner. Arenatia verna is one of the best 
“nurse plants we know for these Gentians and 
_Gnaphalium supinum often grows with it in 
Nature and seems to be equally good as a 
“gurse plant in gardens, but few firms are able 


to supply this. Do not substitute Sagina 
glabra or S. procumbens in place of 
Arenaria verna, as these, although somewhat 
similar, are too strong-growing and _ will 
smother the Gentians. ] 


Repotting Roses and shrubs 

(Senex).—The Roses would be best partially 
shaken out and repotted annually, doing this 
either in the autumn or winter, preferably the 
former. Every two or three years would be 
often enough for the Broom and Philadelphus 
if the roots were given diluted liquid-manure 
during the growing season or the surface 
mulched with manure during the summer. 
If either recommendation jis not feasible, then 
repot every other year. 


Treatment of Roses and shrubs in pots 
(Senex).—From the end of October until 
the time arrives for pruning, the Roses 
should be plunged in a bed of ashes in the 
open, both to ‘protect the roots and prevent 
frost from splitting or damaging the pots. 
After pruning and until ‘the time arrives for 
repotting and the subsequent plunging of the 
plants in the ashes grow them in full sun. 
Give every attention to details, such as water- 
ing, affording stimulants as may be necessary 
and keeping the plants clear of insects. With 
regard to the Broom and Philadelphus, stand 
them fairly close together in some out-of-the- 
way spot during the winter and surround 
with Bracken to prevent the pots being 
damaged by frost. At other seasons give 
them a sunny position and see they get ample 
supplies of water whenever weather condi- 
tions call for such attention throughout the 
growing season. It would certainly be ad- 
visable 'to shorten somewhat the strongest of 
the roots on the outside of the balls after 
working out with a pointed stick a fair pro- 
portion of ‘the old soil. This will allow for 
the introduction of new compost amongst the 
roots all round ithe sides of ithe balls. Both 
the base and surface or top of the balls should 
be similarly treated. Use clean drainage 
material and cover with the rougher pieces of 
soil or loam. Repotting should be firmly 
done, using a potting-stick for the purpose. 


GREENHOUSE 


Raising plants from seeds 

Can you help me in my difficulties in 
raising plants from seeds in my greenhouse? 
Each year I have the same trouble. They 
will get drawn up. I sowed, for example, 
some Zinnias a few days ago, and now they 
are trying to emulate the Mustard seed in 
the parable! If I tell you my methods you 
will the better be able to find out why I have 
this trouble. After sowing, I plate seed-pans 
in a propagator in my greenhouse, cover with 
a sheet of glass, and brown-paper over that, 
till germination has taken place. After» that 
I remove glass and paper, and put ona shelf 
in the greenhouse close to the glass. As the 
pitch of the glass roof is rather steep 1 am not 
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able to get the pans so close to the glass as I 
should like. Temperature of greenhouse 55 
degs. to 60.degs. House faces south. I do 
not get nice, sturdy seedlings—too leggy and 
weak. Do I give enough air, do you think? 
Lewis F. Barron. 

[We have read your inquiry with consider- 
able interest, and have no doubt that your 
difficulties arise through too high a tempera- 
‘ture, insufficient ventilation, and the seed- 
lings standing too far from direct light. We 
have no fault to point out in your method of 


-waising the seeds in your propagator, but as 


soon as your seedlings are up they should 
come out of it and promptly go upon a shelf 
near the glass, or, at the very least, you 
should place the pan, or pots, or boxes con- 
taining them upon inverted flower-pots or 
other temporary staging to get them as close 
to the light as possible to prevent them get- 
ting drawn up in the manner you describe. 
Having been thus acclimatised to the air in 
the open greenhouse, after the closer atmo- 
sphere of the darkened propagator, for a few 
days it would be better for them to be trans- 
ferred to a cooler house, or even a frame 
from which frost can be excluded, and a 
temperature of 4o degs. to 45 degs. be kept 
up, and where plenty of air can be admitted 
on all suitable days. Coddling is probably 
the worst mistake that can be committed 
in the raising of seedlings, particularly so 
with plants that are intended to go into the 
open ground to flower. Make it your chief 
object to produce short-jointed, sturdy, and 
healthy young plants, and harden them off as 
much as possible before they go into their 
permanent quarters. You. will find in the 
long-run ‘that cool-grown and sturdy plants 
will give far better results than plants that 
have been grown on too warm and got 
enervated to such an extent as to find it 
almost impossible ‘to adapt themselves to the 
more rigorous conditions prevailing in the 
open garden. To our mind you were quite 
early enough in raising Zinnias. Sow again 
in March and treat your resulting seedlings 
to cooler quarters, and keep them sturdy ; 
compare them at flowering time with those 
you have already raised and got drawn, and 
you will find the superiority of the later-sown 
plants. There is plenty of time for Zinnias. 
You cannot safely plant these out before the 
latter half of May, and there will be no need 
to hurry the March-sown seedlings. If you 
will let us know what kinds of seeds you wish 
to raise and grow on for your garden besides 
Zinnias we may be able to help you further, 
but for the general run of plants you cannot 
go far wrong by following the rules we have 
laid down for plants that are at least half- 
hardy. For really tender plants that treat- 
ment would be too drastic, and hardy plants 
are best raised on the same principle, but 
without, or a minimum only of, artificial 
heat. | 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, increasing 
(Begonia).—The plants late in the spring, 
when their flowering period is over or nearly 
so, should be cut back to below “where the 
first blooms have been produced. In a short 
time young shoots Will be pushed out to- 
wards the base of the plant, and when these 
are from 13 inches to 2 inches long they form 
the best of cuttings. They should, with a 
sharp knife, be cut close off to the main stem, 
and dibbled into well-drained pots of sandy 
soil, given a gentle watering through a fine 
rose, and placed in a close propagating-case 
in the stove. Only water when necessary, 
and open the case occasionally to dry up-any 
superabundant moisture. -_In about three 
weeks the cuttings will have rooted, when 
they may be hardened off and potted singly 
into small pots. A suitable compost in which 
ito grow this Begonia and its various forms is 
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a@ mixture of loam and leaf-mould, with, if 
the.loam is inclined to be heavy, plenty of 
silver sand. When the pots get full of roots 
an occasional dose of liquid-manure jis very 
beneficial. You can retain the old plants, 
potting them when they have started freely 
into growth after having been cut down, but 
we prefer to raise from cuttings every year. 


VEGETABLES 
How to cook Salsafy 


I have a bed of Salsafy in my garden, but it 
is not liked very much. Will someone give me 
a good recipe for making it palatable. 

MENTMORE. 

[ With WHITE SAUCE.—Scrape the roots and 
Cut across into three. As the pieces are pre- 
pared throw them into cold. water slightly 
acidulated with vinegar to prevent their turn- 
ing blackish. Cook them in boiling water 
with a little salt and a tablespoonful of 
vinegar. Drain and serve with good white 
sauce, preferably made with cream. 

SALSAFY AU BEURRE.—A\fter cooking as 
above put ‘them jin a shallow pan with pepper, 
salt, chopped Parsley, and Lemon-juice, with 
a good bit of butter, and fry alll together. 

SALSAFY WITH CHEESE.—Cook and drain as 
in first recipe; put a layer into a shallow 
baking-dish, cover with grated ‘cheese, pre- 
ferably Parmesan, cover with a good white 
sauce (Béchamel); then another layer of 
Salsafy, followed by again cheese and white 
sauce, and finish with a covering of bread- 
crumbs. ‘Put the dish to “ gratiner ’’ inva hot 
oven. 

SALSAFY FRIED.—Cook as in first recipe’ till 
nearly tender, take out, drain and dry. Cover 
with-egg and breadcrumb. Fry in very hot, 
clear dripping till light brown. Remove 
grease with kitchen paper, and meanwhile fry. 
some Parsley. Then sprinkle the Pieces 
liberally with Lemon-juice and plenty of salt.] 


Purple Sprouting Broccoli failing 


(Miss Barbara E. Nix).—We regret being - 


unable to give you the technical name of the 
disease which is accountable for the collapse 
of the Sprouting Broccoli plant, but it is no 
doubt allied to, if not identical with, one of 
the fungoid diseases to which members of the 
Brassica family ‘are liable. The only reme- 
dial measures we can advise are to pull up 
and ‘burn at once every affected plant and for 
‘a season or two to so arrange the cropping of 
the garden that nothing of a similar nature 
will 'be grown on the site during that period. 
By doing so and taking the precaution to give 
the soil a dressing of fresh-slaked lime so 
soon as the site is cleared of the crop the 
fungus should be got rid of. 


Soil for Tomatoes 

(W. Crossman).—As a rule, Tomatoes 
thrive best in a light and moderately sandy 
soil, especially if there be plenty of fibre in it 
and a sufficient proportion of potash. ~ We 
have grown and seen excellent ‘crops produced 
in quite a stiff or clayey loam ; in fact, Toma- 
toes can be grown in almost anything short 
of actual clay or sand. Only half-fill the pots 
with soil and fill up gradually as the roots 
show from the stem. It is more a matter of 
pure water and its use,” ventilation, feeding 
when the ‘fruits have set and are swelling, 
and treatment generally than that of soil. 


Tomatoes failing 

(F. T. P.).—Your Tomatoes are suffering 
from what is known as ‘“damping off,” 
caused by keeping the plants too moist both 
at the roots and in the atmosphere. You Say 
nothing as to the soil they are growing in, 
but we suspect it is faritoo rich, thus bringing 
about the damping off. Your best plan will 
be to make a fresh sowing, potting off as 
soon as fit to handle and standing close up 
to the glass. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Sundials and correct time 


Can a horizontal garden sundial be set. so 
as to ‘be always correct ? 
constant mean correctness ? FL. W. 
Exeter. 


[fhe true solar day is about four minutes 


longer than the sidereal day. The sun moves: 


elliptically and the earth has an eccentric 
orbit. We correct both errors and use the 
product_of calculation knewn as the “ equa- 
tion of time.’ The ordinary sundial does 
not give Greenwich mean time, but solar 
time, It is accurate only on April 15th; 


June 14th, September Ist, and December. 


24th. On November 2nd it attains a maxi- 
mum error of 16 mins. 18 secs. faster than 
the clock; on February 11th it js I4 mins. 
32 secs. slower; on May tath it is 3 Mins. 
55 secs. faster; on July 26th 6 mins. 12 secs. 
slower. An average allowance of -+- seven 
minutes is as near as an ordinary sundial can 


be read, but an interpolation curve can be - 


supplied by most makers which will enable a 
daily variation to tbe read off and approxi- 
mately correct mean time computed. The 
accuracy of observation varies with the dial 


‘and the individual, but a simple gnomon of’ 


small size should be readable to one minute 
if it has a graduated dial “and a correctly- 
computed curve scale. A vertical plate dial 
with a perforated disc may be made to give 
true noon, and we believe that special sun- 
dials with a shaped style or gnomon auto- 
matically giving mean time at any hour have 
‘been made. - As the wiréless time Signals are 
audible on a crystal: set anywhere in the 
British Isles it is better to grow Convolvulus 
on the sundial and listen in for correct time. | 


SHORT REPLIES 


Wm. Tomlinson.—Apple Baddow Pippin 
syn. 'D’Arcy Spice. 

Amateur.—Your best plan will be to con- 
sult a horticultural builder in your neighbour- 
hood, who will submit a plan of what you 


.want, 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

Ros lS. 2 (NG Sandwich).—1, Daphne 
Laureola (Spurge Laurel); 2, Berberis Aqui- 
folium or Mahonia; 3, Hypericum calycinum 
(St.- John’s Wort); 4, Ruscus  aculeatus 
(Butcher’s Broom). 

F. D., Wimborne.—Veltheimia Viridifolia, 
native of South Africa, 


Obituary 


MRS. C. W. EARLE. 


We regret to announce the death of Mrs. 
C. W.. Earle, which took place iat Cobham, 
Surrey, in her 89th year. She was the eldest 
of the three daughters of the first Earl iof 
Clarendon, her sisters Marrying the first Earl: 
of Lytton and the first Lord Loch, High Com- 
missioner of India. She manried Captain 
C. W. Earle, Rifle Brigade. She was a 
voluminous writer, her first book being ‘* Pot 
Pourri' from a Surrey Garden,’ followed 
by ‘More Pot Pourri,” ‘A Third Pot 
Pounri,’’ 


Two,” with Ethel Case. We have had great 
pleasure in reading the various books she 
wrote, all being characterised by home-tlilze 
phraseology,*which was very interesting. To 
those interested in gardens her various pro- 
ductions appealed, and those who have not 
been .privileged to read them should en- 
deavour to do so. Her chats on the garden 
were always interesting, and her residence 
at Cobham was always worth a visit. 


Tf not, how can its: 
position be so fixed as to be nearest toa. 


“Letters to Young. iand Old,’ 
‘““ Memoirs and Memories,’’ Gardening for. 
the Ignorant,” and ‘ Pot Pourri Mixed by 


Pot AS ee <a 


4 
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Reading and District Gardeners’ Mut’ 


Improvement Association 

_ Notwithstanding the inclement weathe 
very large attendance of members from | 
surrounding districts assembled on Monc 
evening last at the Abbey Hall, under / 
chairmanship of the President, Mr. Frank 
Moring, F.R.H.S., to -hear “a lecture 
Liliums by Mr. Arthur Osborne, of the Ro: 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. The lecturer, w 
dealt with his subject in a clear, comp, 
hensive, lanid instructive manner, said that t 
family ‘of Lilies consisted of about 70 spec 
and twice as many varieties. The spec. 
were distributed over almost the whole of t 
temperate regions of the world. Those 
commerce ‘came from Japan, China, Nor 
America, Europe, the Himalayas, Siber: 
and Burma. With ‘the possible exception 
L.-Martagon no Lily is lindigenous to t 
British Islés. “Full cultural details we 
given under the following theadings :—So 
ing of seeds, raising by scales and divisio 
beds and ‘borders, preparing of soil, plantir 
of bulbs (depth an important item), protectic 
in winter, time of planting, growing in pot 
potting soil, and size of pots: Then foliowe 
a series of lantern slides depicting many \ 
the most .popular species and their varietie 
The following were recommended as the mo 
suitable for growing under glass or in tl 
open ground :—Martagon album, chalcedon 
cum, croceum, tigrinum, candidum, long 
florum, speciosum, auratum, regale, an 
Thunbergianum. An interesting discussio 
ensued, 7h eae Ded coe 

In ‘the competition for three dishes of veg 
tables for prizes presented by tthe Preside: 
the first prize was awarded to Mr. Ai W 


Gower, The Gardens, Calcot Grange (Onion: 
Potatoes, and Siprouts), ithe second to Mi 
H. Wade, The ‘Gardens, Abbotsfield, Gorin 
Heath (Broccoli, Potatoes, iand Sprouts), an 
the third to Mr. A. H. Fulker, The Garden: 
Elmhurst, Reading (Onions, Potatoes, an 
Sprouts). In the non-competitive section 
First-class Certificate was awarded to M1 
A. W. Gower for three excellent plants 0 
Blue Gem Cineraria. Mr. C, J. Howlett 
The Yews, Earley, exhibited a very interest 
ing plant of Echeveria-gibbiflora, and Mr. F 
Alexander, The Gardens, Kennett’s Lodge 
Theale, two dishes of Apples.in splendid con 
dition. ys eal eek ee a 
Shrewsbury Show — en Se 
The Secretary of the Shrewsbury Grea 
Floral Féte informs us that there will be 1 
special ‘Coalport china trophies offered t« 
non-competitive exhibitors at the annua 
show on August 19th and 20th in addition tc 
the three announced in. our issue of February 
28th, p. 143. All are to be won outright. 
GARDENING APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. Wm, Povey, gardener Ito R. E. LAMBERT, 
Esq:, Telham Court, Battle, to the same 
gentleman’s gardens at Roche Court, 
Winterslows <5 ce eae et ig 
Mr. W.-J. Earu, formerly.gardener to Mrs. 
‘ARTHUR WiLSon, Tranby Croft, Hull; now 
at: Knowsley Hall (Eart~ oF Dersy), 
Prescot. OS Oe SA gs ee ee ea 
Mr. ‘C. Axsport, gardener to H.R.H. The 
‘DUKE oF York, White Lodge, East Sheen, 
as gardener to Sir E>warp Mountain, Bt., 
Norbury Park, Dorking. °°) 7. > 
Mr. S. T. Furnetu, previously’ on staff at 
Hatfield House Gardens (Maroulis oF 
SALISBURY), Herts, as gardener to R. Hy 
Foa, Holywell Park; Wrotham, Kent. 
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RLY Tulips that have been well grown 
z ‘have nice, long stems with ample foliage, 
4: nd. these may be used for tall vases. 
here is generally a tendency to unduly 
wd the Tulips, and in this way valu- 
aterial is wasted. Arrange each flower 
ith its own foliage, just as it is cut from the 
nt. Similarly, the leaves of the Tulip 
iould overhang the sides of the receptacles, 
us adding charm to the display. Bowls of 
ulips are a pretty feature in indoor decora- 
yn, too. Self-coloured flowers are to be pre- 
rred, and each vase, should contain blooms 
“one. ‘colour only. Sometimes it may be 
lvisable to make a pleasing harmony by 
ing pale yellow, rich yellow, and scarlet 
alips in association. By the same rule 
en Fhe, pale rose, and deep rose-coloured 
ds, and the effect will be very pretty. 
Already Daffodils can be-had. Here, again, 
e foliage of the Daffodil should be used in 
rence to that of anv other. The leaves 
all the embellishment that the Daffodils 
ire to make a really artistic floral arrange- 
it. Do not shorten back the flower- 
<S in order to adjust these flowers in cer- 
1 smaller — recep-. 
oe This is just 
e€ so many persons 
ee Daffodils should 
irranged in vases 
"other receptacles, 
rere their natural 
auty and character 
rte properly shown. 
seth is reason. the 
es should be of suf- 
nt depth to main- 
n the flowers in any 
red position. In 
nhging the blooms 
the Arum Lily, how 
en does “one meet- 
ie _-instances where 
2 stems have been 
t back to within 10 
thes or a foot of the 
wer. I prefer to see 
>» Arum Lily cut with 
ig stems, with a few 
xcimens of its hand- 
ne, shield-like leaves 
® cut with long 
ems, and_ these 
‘anged with due care 
a rather tall trumpet 
’e. What more noble 
fal picture is there 
in a large trumpet 
ee arranged | with 
fa dozen good — 
am Lilies and their 


aa 


eso! 


_ effective enough. 


own foliage? Each flower should stand out 


well from its neighbour, and their height in 


the arrangement should vary, of course. 
Violets are not made so much of as they 
deserve to be. Everyone is accustomed to 
see these flowers made up into buttonhole 
bouquets and ladies’ spravs, but beyond this 
they are seldom seen. One of the daintiest 
table decorations I have seen for a long time 
was composed exclusively of well-grown 
Marie Louise Violets. For table decoration 
during the davtime Violets are distinctly 
pretty; for evening use, however, IF should 
hesitate to use them, as the mauve-blue 
colour of many of the double kinds is hardly 
These fragrant flowers are 
easily arranged in small tubes and pretty 
little bowl-like vases, and if the blossoms are 
not crowded, a charming floral picture ay 
be had. Some of the deep blue single- 
flowered Violets are particularly pretty, and 
as they have long flower-stems, their arrange- 
ment is easily brought about, 'Winter-flow er- 
ing or perpetual-flowering Carnations are 
among the most striking flowers at this sea- 
son, Their diverse colouring renders them 


_Snowdrops and Iris reticulata | 
A light hand is at all times necessary when arranging flowers in a bowl 


ae Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden”’ 
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the House 


ideal for cutting. Vases and other receptacles, 
filled with Carnations of one colour, are 
beautiful, and as most of these winter-flower- 
ing kinds associate so pleasingly together, 
they are all the more valuable in consequence. 
Carnations never look better than when dis- 
posed lightly in tall vases, and I prefer those 
of clear glass to any others. The flowers 
should be gathered with long stems, so that, 
when arranged in the vases, they overhang 
somewhat, and as nearly as possible repre- 
sent growing plants. The foliage of the Car- 
nation is too valuable to mix with the flowers, 
consequently other material must be used in 
its place. I sagas to use in conjunction with 
the Carnations long feathery spravs of the 
Asparagus in its varying characters. Those 
with palest green tints are preferred, as they 
enhance the beauty of the display very con- 
siderably. Dull- and deep green fronds are 
not desirable, as they add anything but a 
pleasing finish. Among the more chaste sub- 
jects may be mentioned the beautiful Lily of 
the Valley. This flower, arranged with its 
own pale green foliage, makes a charm- 
ing decoration for small bowls and some of 


the smaller vases. The 
flowers should stand 
out well above the 
foliage, and a_ pretty 
effect cannot then fail 
to. be-- created. The 
Ranunculus and Ane- 


mone in their bright, 
rich crimson and scar- 
let colours, at this sea- 
son make a very strik- 
ing display in the even- 


ing under artificial 
light. 
The dwelling-house 


is now made cheerful 
by the presence of 
Alpines in pans. Saxi- 
frages, Primulas, 
Grape Hvacinths, and 
early - flowering Irises 
are all verv effective at 
this season, and the 
pans may be put baick 
in frames after flower- 
ing. Iris . reticulata, 
of erect ‘habit,. which 
looks well when grow- 
ing in a bowl, is 
not -the “easiest. of 
flowers to arrange 
when cut, though its 
association with Snow- 
drops, in the accom- 
panving illustration, is 
a happy one. C. 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor. ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by corresponderts. 


Sundials and correct time 
The reply (issue March 7th, page 160) is 
particularly interesting. It should be more 
generaliy known that.a sundial, provided it jis 
made mathematically correct to latitude, will 
only indicate correct solar or apparent time. 
With the exception of four days during \the 
year, when the sun crosses the meridian at 
Greenwich at 12 by the clock, there is a differ- 
ence between solar or sundial time and clock 
time, varying from a few seconds up to as 
much as a little over 16 minutes. This-differ- 
ence is due partly to the irregular motion of 
the earth travelling in its path round the sun 
—sometimes it travels faster and sometimes 
siower. It is also due partly to the fact that 
the time indicated by the ‘clock, called Green- 
wich mean time, is purely artificial and 
imaginarv, mot agreeing with any natural 
time, although answering very well fcr cem- 
mercial purposes. The daily variations be- 
tween the sundial and the clock. have been 
carefully calculated and are set out in what 
is known. as the ‘‘ equation table,” and it is 
necessary. to refer to ‘this table in order <to 
calculate the correct. local mean ‘time. * For 
example, on February 27th, according to the 
equation table, the ‘clock 
minutes faster ‘than the’ dial, so that, as- 
suming the sundial indicated noon, the cor- 
rect local mean time would be 12.13 p.m. 
The four occasions during the vear when 
sundial and clock“both agree are.April 15th, 
June 14th, September rst, and December 
24th. 
correct to solar time. 
ARTHUR H. Moorton. 


Alpines in a lean-to 

I am.interested in ‘‘ Cheshire’s’’’ query as 
to alpine plants in a lean-to greenhouse. If 
he intends it to.be. a permanent aipine-house 
I should suggest taking away the staging, if 
any, from the back ‘wall, making a sloping 
bank of rockwork, -with 1 foot of drainage, 
then leaf-mould, sand, and chips equal parts. 
To one corner I should add peat, to another 
lime, as each plant requires its own soil. 
The staging in front I. should keep for seed- 
lings in pots and pans, which would come in 
useful for both outdoor and indoor planting. 
‘“ Cheshire ’’? does not say. when he wishes it 
brightest or the size. There are so many 
early-flowering plants, such as Saxifraga 
oppositifolia, S. Bovdi, etc., which are hardy, 
but flower so early that their beauty out of 
doors is quite lost. If ‘‘ Cheshire’ studies 
a good catalogue he will get an idea of the 
plants that are not quite hardy. Those are 
the ones he ought,to try. Convolvulus 
mauritanicus is lovely. It never stands the 
winter outside here. There are also many 
small Campanulas, which get devoured by 
slugs outside, such as Zovsi, Profusion, 
and many others. If ‘‘ Cheshire’’ can 
manage to sink a damp corner he can grow 
Cypripediums and certain Primulas, like Red 
Hugh. The smaller Primulas, which require 
dryness, would do perfectly in an alpine- 
house, frondosa, scotica, and many others. 
All these want plenty of air and sun, shelter 
from wet, and, above all, protection from 
slugs. NES cG: 


“ Autumn Snowdrops” 

With refrence to the inquiry from ‘* E. A. 
Saunders,’’ on page 130, I fear that G. octo- 
brensis and G. corevrensis are not procurable 
at present. The latter is most capricious and 
difficult, and I. lost it some years ago. G. 
octobrensis is more robust, but not prolific of 


should vbe- “13 - 


The sundial should, of course, tbe set 


offsets, and is not, I ‘believe, in commerce, 
and is exceedingly rare. G. cilicicus is pro- 
curabie (or has ‘been, at least, during the two 
last seasons). It does fairly well, but does 
not usually flower until November after the 
first season. With me all these ‘“‘ autumn ”’ 
Snowdrops have shown a tendency to fall 
gradually into line with G. nivalis in time of 
flowering. They.probably miss the hot, dry 
summers of the south. S.. ARNOTT, 


Anthemis tinctoria Buxton’s variety 
Soon after this variety appeared here. I 
showed. it to. the late Mr. Wolley-Dod, of 
Edge Hail, Malpas. He seemed to think 
very little of it, which rather annoyed me. 
In those days he always sat on a bench "* to 
admire. the. scenery.”’ This was close to 
where the Anthemis was growing. Soon 
afterwards he discovered that ‘‘-he thad left 
something in the house,” and asked me to 
fetch it. I was away for five minutes. In 
the autumn of the following year I was ut 
Edge Hall, and as we came round a corner I 
saw the above Anthemis. ‘‘ That is my 
Anthemis.’’ ‘‘ Your Anthemis? What do 
you mean?’ ‘‘] mean the plant vou took 
out of my garden!” ‘‘ Perhaps that will 
teach you to take more care of your plants.” 
Bettws-y-Coed. E. Cy Buxton, 
P.S.—The soil of this place is full of rocks 
and slate chips, and has never been wet since 
1880. It is now sodden, ‘even on the top of a 
steep slope. No frost, except a few degrees 
occasionally at daybreak. 


Gumming and silver leaf disease 

Will you kindly permit me to take up a 
portion of your valuable space in furtherance 
of the discussion that has been taking place 
in recent issues in reference to gumming and 
silver-leaf disease? I notice that Mr. F. T. 
Brooks, ‘‘ Pip Pin,’”’ and “‘ East Anglian ” 
are’ supporting the, in. my studied. opinion, 
absolutely wrong theory that Stereum pur- 
pureum causes the silver-leaf disease. My 
conviction, derived from /practical and. over- 


whelming facts, regarding. this subject is 


formutated in the following :— 


(a) That when the fungus Exoascus de- 
formans, Endovolus gummiferus and the 
Bacillus gummosis (or gum disease) are 
both well established on the Plum-trees, 
then they will cause the silvering of the 
leaves. 

(b) That there will never be found a 
singe tree not bearing all the characteris- 
tics of the summosis when this tree bears 
silvering leaves. 


What I understand from these gentlemen. 


is that-a tree bearing silver leaves ‘‘ some-. 
times may be gumming.’’ and ‘‘ sometimes 
not.”’ 
ment to support their theory of Stereum as a 
correct one, in my opinion it is a very poor 
supporting pillar, and falls before the follow- 
ing facts :— 


The gumming on a tree is mostly produced’ 
by the cell walls found in the neighbourhood - 


of the cambium layer, or, to give it-a simpler 
expression, under the bark. The gum pro- 
duced may saturate the overlying bark, 
which it solidifies into a crust, or it appears in 


drops or patches, so. causing more wounds on. 


the surface of the bark. But there are also 
cases—and these gentlemen should be aware 


of it—in which trees do not show the gum-. 


ming, though they are in the same condition 
as those which do. 
This happens from the fact that new 


layers of wood, or bark, may be formed and - 


If this is the only remaining argu-. 


‘fruits for the autumn show it would be be 
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enclose a site of gum formation in the 
where the cambium is—and_ that by the 
simple operation of removing the bark 
a knife one will easily discover all 
characteristics of. the. Gummosis. actior 
fully described in my pamphlet of ‘ Si 
leaf Diseases’ of the fruit-trees, and 
will then be fully convinced that I am co) 
by saying :— e 
(a) That no tree bearing silver le 
can be said as ‘not suffering from 
diseases—i.e., Exoascus and Gummo. 
(b) That no -tree bearing Gumn 
only can ever produce silvering le 
unless the Exoascus characteristics 
noticed on the same tree. | ie. 
(c) That Exoascus.can never infest 
be established on a tree on which 
Gummosis is already well established 
advanced. The reason of this is 
simple and logical; the fungus must 
on the twigs first; but these b 
already killed or dying back by the ac 
of the Gummosis bacteria cannot kt 
any service to the establishing of 
Exoascus mycelium. ~ 
gs T..S. SoLomip} 
Holme Court, Isleworth; Middlesex. 


Glorious King Alfred 

The above tithe does not apply to the 
who allowed ‘the cakes to ‘burn while 
whittled at his arrows, but to the ye 
trumpet Daffodil named after ‘that far 
monarch. I do not think there ever we 
ever will be a more beautiful yellow Daff 
It is so perfect in form, balance, and 
luminots yellow colouring that anyt 
better seems almost impossible. For the 
fortnight I have been enjoying a fine 1 
of King Alfred; four bulbs planted 
fibre have produced eight beautiful blo 
The ‘four flowers frcm the parent t 
have all been from 4} inches to 42 in 
in diameter and are larger than an 
have ‘grown in soil. In addition to its ¢ 
good qualities the blooms of this variety 
wonders at last, they seem remarkably to 
and will come through bad weather wi 
smile. Alas,’ there is generally ‘‘ a fly in 
ointment,’’ and the ‘‘ fly ” this time relat 
the constitution of this magnificent Daff 
which, unfortunately, is not what it migh 
Certain it is that, although King Alfred 
grow with great vigour in certain place 
does little or no good in many others. I 
to think it was a matter of climate, and 
having been raised in Devon it resented 
harsher climate, but this theory will not s 
when one knows that many of the D 
growers have very fine crops of it, and 
tain:v the Dutch climate is anything but: 
during the early spring months. Nel 
does soil seem tobe the secret of suCCESS. 
it has failed on some of the best soi 
Lincolnshire and other parts of the cou 
where other Daffodils succeed admirably. 

Provided one can get really good bulbs 
can always be sure of King Alfred in f 


and it has now reached a price when a px 


or itwo may be indulged in without any _ 
great extravagance. My advice is, save 
your pence and -have a potful or two | 
autumn, and, with ordinary care, you 
reap a rich reward. — J. Duncan PEaRSO 
Lowdham, Notts. eae & 

. : R Ne 

A new dessert Apple. 
I have noticed your remarks about the 
seedling Apple, issue February 28th, page 
The parentage of same is stated to be Stur 
Pippin and Cox’s Orange Pippin. ae 
the illustration of it does not look like C 


“Orange, it is quite possible to impram 


size of it, also the colouring. Has Mr. I 
water pruned his tree? Also if he wate 


ie 


with urine so that he could get some. 


q 


Bait PE eewike it in January, although there 
s nothing against showing it then. He does 
jot say when it is time for picking same. It 
; most interesting to know aa little more 
bout this Apple. The fact of it keeping 
ntil April surpasses Cox’s Orange. . 

Wimbledon. BLRLHLS. 


Planting border Carnations. 


A well-known amateur and raiser of Border 
‘arnations told me recentiy that he has come 
) the conclusion that a year is not long 
nough to let the land lie fallow between 
lanting. 
Now, while this may be all to the good in 
nising new varieties, it would hardly be 
racticab!é in ordinary gardening, and would 
srtainly not add to the popularity of this 
eautiful flower, which is now coming into 
$s Own again. 
It would be interesting to hear views on 
jis subject from keen amateurs as to how 
yey proceed, and the varieties, especially 
mong town growers, which give the best 
sults in the aggregate. 
Also if they grow Picotees or find any diffi- 
ity. ‘in doing so in the open border. 

J. B. WELLs. 


Scabiosa Columbaria. 


Bi presume from its description ‘that the 
noveity ” referred to on page 141 is not the 
yecies of Linnzeus which is a frequent native 
n chalky soils. If so, there can be no ques- 
on of its hardiness, but it may be oné more 
stance of the misleading character of ‘the 


ames given to our garden plants. 
A. H. Wottey-Dop. 


We have submitted this to our corre- 
yondent, who replies:—Re  Scabiosa 
olumbaria var. rosea. If'Mr. A. H. Wolley- 
lod will refer to your issue of February 7th, 
age 82, he will see that the above plant is of 
outh African origin, hence my doubt (on 
age 141, February. 28th) as to its being per- 
ctly hardy in this country. The seed- 
suing house describes it as a South African 
wm of the handsome European species, but 
‘om a garden point of view it is a totally 
fferent plant, which in its robust growth 
nd handsome large flowers resembles S. 
wucasica far more than its reputed species. 
ip to now I have failed to locate the date of 
s introduction to this country. E. M. 
Hints for crazy-paving. 
When ta lking over a little garden- planning 
ith a friend a few days ago we found that 
e had ‘both resolved to make a crazy path, 
jouigh we each resided many miles from any 
cality in which natural rock of any kind 
as obtainable. I suggested forming squares 
stone with cement and coarse sand, which 
wuld be carried to the required position, and 
hen quite dry and nicely levelled broken 
ith a heavy hammer. My friend at once 
lopted the suggestion to form ‘our own stone, 
it in the path he is placing thin pieces of 
ard in an irregul ar shaphazard fashion, 
‘ter which he is filling the various spaces in 
ith ithe cement. When well set, but not 
lite dry, the boards will be removed, and, 
ter all is quite hard, sand or light soil will 
: brushed between the odd- shaped pieces of 
ving and seeds of tiny carpetting plants 
wn. It should be added that the colour of 
e paving can be varied by the addition of 
ot, burnt sienna, or ochre to ithe cement 
hen mixing. 
The idea seemed to me so good and such a 
wing of time and hard labour that I think 
would be selfish not to hand it on to other 
arden lovers, who, like ourselves, may re- 


de where no stone is obtainable iiniess one 
— to pay a long price for carriage. 
ae 


Pe 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
Pear Winter Nelis 


If restricted to grow but one variety this 
would be my choice, and that for several rea- 
sons. First, because it is a sure bearer, 
either on the Quince or Pear-stock, as a 
standard, an espalier, or on walls; secondly, 
because it ripens more gradually. than any 
other Pear I know, and keeps for a longer 
season after being ful lly ripe. I ‘have known 
it in continuous use from the middle of 
October to the end of February ; and thirdly, 
it is of the finest possible quai ‘itv, Cur. 


Galanthus plicatus 
N the rock garden at Kew there is at the 
present time a delightful colonv of this 
Snowdrop. The foliage and‘ flowers, as 
seen in the rock garden pocket, are larger in 
all their parts than those of the Common 
Snowdrop (Galanthus nivalis), though: they 
may not-be so pretty.. Galanthus plicatus is.a 
native of the Caucasus, and: was introduced 
to ithis country in 1818 from the Crimea.. It 
is described as a free-seeding species in the 
article entitled ‘‘ The Best-Snowdrops,’’ issue 


163 
article, owing to its doubtful hardiness in this 
district. In Mr. Millais’ garden at Horsham 
I. have seen this handsome Himalayan 
thriving, and I have met with it on a few 
occasions within a few miles of East Grin- 

~stead, but always in a carefully-chosen, 
sheltered position. Another Magnolia omitted 
for the same reason is M. Delavayi, which is 
of very doubtful hardiness in the open in this 
district, although it succeeds trained toa wall, 
and I know of one large healthy bush planted 
near the angle of two walls a few miles from 
here, but not trained to them, which is doing 
well. The leaves of this evergreen species 
are large and handsome, being from 12 inches 
to 15 inches long and 7 inches wide, and of a 
deep rich green, the creamv-white flowers. be- 
ing fragrant and each from 7 inches to 
8 inches across. Ee. Ns 


Raising plants from seed 
Manv thanks for vour kind reply to my 
querv on the sowing of seeds (issue March 
7th, page 159); My fauit evidently was the 
old one of trving to please evervbody. In the 


Galanthus plicatus in the rock garden at Kew 
From a photograph taken on March 4th 


February 28th, page 135. Endeavour should 
be made to increase the stock by raising seed- 
lings on all possible occasions. Cnc ks: 


Early-flowering Magnolias 
Re Magnolias, by ‘‘ E. M.” (issue February 
21st, page 118), a very interesting article, but 
I must confess it was news to me that 
Magnoiia stellata was introduced ‘so early ‘as 


1818. With us Magnolia Kobus is in bloom 

weeks before M. stellata and also M. 

Campbelli H. KrMPsHALL. 
Abbotsbury. 


Magnolia stellata was introduced to 
this country about 1877 or 1878, and not 1818 
as staited in my article on page 118, GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED, February 21st. The error 
is quite obvious, as all the ‘works of reference 
I have available give the date of introduction 
as above, and I am much obliged to Mr. 
Kempshall for drawing my attention to the 
matter. Magnolia stellata is usually at its 
best in Sussex about the first week in April, 
and Magnolia Kobus the end of the month. , 
Magnolia Campbelli, mentioned by Mr. 
Kempshall, was purposely omitted from my 


morning one goes into the greenhouse and is 
greeted with a chorus of ‘* For goodness sake 
shut that ventilator, the place is like an ice- 
house.” This from ‘the seedling Tomatoes. 

You do sd, and when you return half-an- 
hour later you find the Cyclamen and Calceo- 
larias demanding sal volatile and more air! 
I had already done what vou suggested as 


“regards getting the seed-pans close to the 
D> Db Pp 


glass by placing them on inverted flower-pots. 
I think there is no doubt that nothing is so 
good as a hotbed for raising seedlings; there 
you can get them almost touching the glass, 
and thev do ithrive so on the ammonia that is 
given off from the manure. I used to grow 
fine stocky plants that were a pleasure to see. 
In these degenerate days we only get cotton- 
waste and empty petrol-tins from our stables 
instead of manure—a bad substitute! Yes, I 
agree that I was a little previous in sowing 
Zinnias so earlv, but the temptation is so 
great when you are longing to get. on’ with 
things! I have made another sawing and 
shall hope for better results, 
Woking. Lewis F. BARTON. 


(Continued on page 174) 
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Neglected Hardy Plants 


There isa tendency for gardens to be stereotyped owing to the same varieties of plants 


being used again and again with various degrees of happiness. 


little-known hardy plants 


in these articles 


are described that are worthy of extended cultivation 


(Continued from page 155.) 


EE THIOPAPPUS pulcherrimus, by no 
means a novelty, has long been culti- 

on the Continent for cutting. 
It is 
perfectly hardy and easy to grow in iany good 
sandy loam that lis not liable to ‘become w. ater- 
When well established it forms quite 
a bush of ascending stems up to 2 feet high. 


vated 
The plant is a native of the Caucasus. 


logged. 


these into gardens. There is, 


broad masses into the rock garden. 
Ajuga genevensis var. 


A-thiopappus pulcherrimus 


A little-known hardy plant with rose-pink flowers resembling those 
of a Sweet Sultan 


The feather-like leaves are more or less 
covered with a.grey-white felt, especiaily on 
the underside. The fine 1 large flowers, of a 
clear rosy-pink colour, closely resemble those 
of a Sweet Sultan. The flowering season is 
a long one and the cut flowers last long in 
water. The 

AJUGAS as a race are too commonplace to 
be much valued in gardens, and the common 
Bugle is a troublesome weed in many gardens 
and: open ea but the variegated and 
dark pur Be e-leaved are useful here and there as 


edging plants, and my son and I thave amused _ 


ourselves by looking for colour varieties in 
our neighbourhood, and have found both pure 
white and washy-pink forms within a few 
miles of our home, but would not introduce 


deepest Cornflower-blue and will thrive in the 
sunniest positions: I can only account for 
its omission by the weediness of its better- 
known relatives, but seeing how rare good 
blues are inthe rock garden this pretty plant 
should be used without stint, and will make 
a lovely ground covering for the charming 
Tulipa persica, which flowers at the same 
time. Few catalogues seem fo> mention -it, 
yet one may go far for a plant to equal it for 
colour and usefulness, and pay a longer price 
than the modest 6d. or od. that is asked for it 
by the few firms. who grow it. There are 


two more forms of the common Bugis, Ajuga 


reptans multicolor, with leaves rivalling a 
warm-house Croton, and A. r.~-metallica 
crispa with curiously-crinkled pronzy leaves 


however, a 
species that should be known much more, 
especially as it is free from the objectionable 
habit of sending out multitudes of runners 
and is choice enough to be introduced in 
This is 
Brockbanki, which 
produces muttitudes of 6-inch spikes of the 


March 14, 19: 


| 
; 


a 


which may interest people fond of su 
curiosities, and as neither of these is partic 
larly rampant they. may be admitted amo 
Ferns, etc., in a shady corner. I suppose t 
disagreeable Garlic scent is sufficient reas 
for most people to neglect the | 

ALLIUMS, .yet there is great beauty” 
several of these despised plants, and I see 
reason, if an out-of-the-way place can 
found for them where their ‘leaves need r 
be disturbed, why we should not avail oi 
selves of their distinct appearance and ea 
in ‘our gardens. A. Moly is so inexpensi 
that it might be planted by the hundred 
open positions among trees, where great dr} 
of the golden flowers would be welcome 
May- and June. -A. cceruleum (azure 
grows to about the same height—12 inches 
and its skv-blue flowers atrange in pret 
round heads. This would look well amoi 
Conifers in the background of the rock | 
den, whilst A. narcissiflorum (A. pede 
tanum) is not only choice enough, but . 
ornament to any rock garden. It scarce 
exceeds 6 inches. Its leaves resemble tho 
of the Snowdrop, and several darge, noddin 
bell-shaped flowers dangle from elegant] 
arching stems in June. <A. pulchellum m: 
reach a foot in height, and would be best) 
the background near A. cceruleum. — Thi 
too, affects a globular inflorescence and inte 
sperses its pretty amethyst flowers with be 
bils which in time drop to the ground ar 
form new plants.. There is one other Garl 
for which I must say a good~ word, beir 
greatly taken with it in a friend’s garden 
Surrey, Where a large drift has naturalise 
itcelf in a Nut walk. This plant forms tuf 
of soft green triangular leaves from whic 
nod freely fairy ‘bells of diaphanous whi 
with faint green lines. If the ends of | 
stems are dipped into hot water the stre 
smell disappears and the flowers may be u 
for indoor decoration with the ‘happiest effec 
The late Mr. Farrer mentions that Al 
triquetrum is finding increasing Tae 
admirers in the culinary department. — 

ARNICA MONTANA attracts most visito 
the Alps with its fiery orange Sunfloy 
waving among Grasses and Bellflower 
many Alpine meadows. It is also found 
most catalogues offering hardy plants, bi 
seldom forthcoming when ordered! It is 
fectly easy to raise from seed, and should 
used in broad masses and, if possible, . 
sociated with blue-flowered ‘plants of simil. 
height and requiring similar conditions. 
plant requires a cool spot in good deep oar 
and leaf-mould near the outskirts of the roc 
garden or may go into the background am 
Conifers. In Nature this plant avoids fi 
stone formations, and M. Correvon : 
the liveliest surprise to see it thriving 1 
limy loam of this district: Camy 
barbata, Phyteuma orbiculare, and an 
neglected plant, Polemonium reptans, 
handsome and fitting companions for 
Arnica, which exhales, when picked, t 
freshing pungency. of tincture of. Arn 
which is distilled from it. For shady posit 
under trees, where nothing will succeed 
where an evergreen carpet is required, — 

ASARUM EUROP2ZUM might be tried wi 
vantage. If a dressing of leaf-moul 
forked into the ground before plantin: 
plant will quickly establish itself and 
begin. to colonise itself by self-sown see 
The leaves, kidney-shaped, ofa rich § 
green ‘and persistent, are borne on 2: 
stems, and among them nestle the qi 
chocolate-coloured flowers like tiny urn 
mounted by three triangular segments. 
whole plant, when disturbed, exhales a : 
fragrance and is a pleasant alternative to 
Ivy commonly used in such Po scilas a 

Ss 


makes an excellent carpet for Scillas 
similar bulbs. 


ey 
= 


CODON GRANDIFLORUM is a truly beauti- 


- balioon-shaped -flower-buds, which 
nto huge, rather open bell flowers of 
der-blue or white, or white with bluish 
When. well established in good loamy 
ie plant reaches 2 feet in ‘height and 
‘bushes fully 18 inches across, from 


seriod is a- prolonged one. It often 
masquerades in gardens under the names of 
mpanula or Wahlenbergia, and there seems 

ome doubt to which genus it rightly belongs. 
There is a pretty dwarf form of it known as 
variety Mariesi, which is valuable in the rock 
garden, where it flowers from July to August. 
ie plant is thoroughly hardy and has been 
tivated in our gardens for a great number 
vars, and ‘is fairly well known, yet rarely 


digging is notlikely to injure the ex- 
ingly brittle, fléshy roots.  _ Established 
rps in the herbaceous border should be 
rked before their shoots die down in win- 
protect them from the spade during the 
al turning over considered essential by 
gardeners. : 
LENIA TRIFOLIATA is closely related to the 
sas, and forms loose, graceful bushes 
feet to 3 feet high. Each shoot crowns 
with a galaxy of large white flowers 
ttily touched with pink, and the cut stems 
‘invaluable for indoor decoration. It is 
ive to North America and absolutely 
, and only asks for a partly-shaded posi- 
1 in good loamy soil. After the flowering 
son the ruby-red seed-pods are a further 
ittraction, enhanced by the rich colouring as- 
sumed by the foliage as autumn approaches. 
a plant that might be massed in quantity 
he pretty forms of Delphinium Bella- 
sand always attracts the attention of 


~ 
emi 


ontana (the Mountain Tobacco) 


remarkable plant with immense, in- © 


it may bé surmised that the flowering 


ith. It should be given a position 
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visitors. Another North American group of 
highly attractive and perfectly hardy plants 
which one never sees in gardens is the 
Liatris. The flowering season coincides 
with that of the earlier Asters and Michael- 
mas Daisies, and the Golden Rods, in con- 


nection with which they should be grouped. 


Our American cousins know and-vaiue them 


_as.Gay Feathers or Blazing Stars, from which 


names their bright colour may be imagined. 
I cannot deny that there lis a strong touch of 
magenta in tthe colouring of all the species I 


- know, but it is a magenta so strong and so 


pure that it will associate perfectly with the 
cool lavenders and purples of the Michaelmas 
Daisies and the yellow of the Golden Rods. 
The species vary from 2 feet to 3 feet in 
height, and Liatris spicata, the dwarf of the 
race known as Indians’ Paint Brush, reaches 
barely 12 inches, and is charming in the rock 
garden at the foot of some great grey lime- 
stone boulders, Unlike ‘the. majority. of 
Composites, the forms of Liatris arrange 
their flower-heads in long spikes, which from 
the distance give them the appearance ‘of 
fiercely-coloured spires of Terrestrial Orchids. 
Their. chief cultural requirements are avfairly 
light, well-drained soil, a sunny position, and 
freedom from unnecessary root disturbance. 


MORINA. LONGIFOLIA is one of the most 
Botanically it be- 


striking plants I know. 
longs to the Teazle family, but is utterly un- 
like those rather dull but statuesque plants 
of our woodland. This plant is easily raised 
from seeds, which are offered in the cata- 
logues of two or three firms, and with ordi- 
narily good culture begins to flower in the 
second year. The seedlings should be planted 
in their flowering quarters when -about six 
months old.. They are: deep-rooting, and 
plants that have flowered often bitterly re- 
sent disturbance. That seems to be the only 
reason that could possibly account for ‘its 
scarcity in our gardens. 
tufts of handsome, narrow, Thistle-like 
leaves from the centre of which, in the full- 
ness of time, arise tall, stout shafts with pairs 
of leaves at intervals, and in the axils of the 
leaves are carried great whorls of elegant, 
long, tubular flowers of snow-white tipped 
with deep carmine, which are sweetly scented 
like an indoor Cyclamen. It should be used 
in generous groups. A few of the 2 feet to 
3 feet stems cut and placed in a large vase 
make a unique decoration in the house. 


W. E. Tu. INGWERSEN. 


The sowing of annuals 


Some writers advocate sowing the seed of 
annuals in the open in preference to raising 
the plants in warmth, and assert that far 
finer plants of sorts almost invariably raised 
in heat are obtainable by sowing in the open 
garden. The slight postponement of the 
blooming season is more than  counter- 
balanced by increased vigour and free-flower- 
ing. One is being continually struck by the 
unusual dimensions attained by annuals that 
have sprung from self-sown seed, A single 
self-sown seedling of the blue Cornflower 
will often develop into a plant 4 feet in height 
and 3 feet through, starred with dozens of 
flowers. Shirley Poppies, self-sown, assume 
equally vigorous proportions. A few sum- 
mers ago I came across, in the garden of a 
farm cottage, two of the best beds of Godetias 
that I have ever seen, and found, on inquiry, 
that they were self-sown seedlings, that had 
been discovered in a neighbouring garden, 


and had been transplanted 18 inches apart . 


It has been said that no 
It is 


while yet young. 
one should thin out his own seedlings. 


-not in human nature to destroy dozens or 


hundreds of plants that owe their being to 
the act of the sower. Again, it is not in 


The plant forms ” 


‘borders. 
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‘ Morina longifolia 
Flowers snow white tipped with carmine, 
borne, well above the Thistle-like foliage 


human nature to sow thinly enough, and for 
this there are many reasons. Some of the 
seed may fail to germinate, some. seedlings 
may wither as soon as they appear, some 
may be destroyed by slug, snail, mole, or 
mouse, and yet the remnant left may be suffi- 
cient to ultimately secure the desired effect. 
But Nature is not troubled with these mis- 
givings, and, as a consequence, the wind- 
borne seed falls to earth, to fashion, as the 
months roll by, a plant that will dwarf those 
members of its race that man has sedulously 
nurtured from their eariiest days. F 


The Nierembergias 


Of these pretty plants the only one per- 
fectly hardy is N. rivularis, a low-growing 
and—when well. grown—dquite handsome 
plant, very suitable for carpeting flats on the 
rock garden, or similar positions on raised 
This plant grows but a few inches 
high and spreads about by means of its 
suckering growths beneath the soil until 
dense mats of roots are formed. | During 
summer and autumn the charming creamy- 
white flowers appear in great numbers, and 
for the lowly stature of-the plant these are 
large and handsome, each bloom being 
2 inches across. A goodly number of these 
cup-like ‘blooms open together is very 
pieasing. A well-drained soil—but on the 
heavy side—through which its roots may 
ramify freely is ideal for this plant. Other 
Nierembergias which, although pretty and 
useful plants: are not hardy, include N. 
frutescens, a sub-shrubby plant of rather 
erect, wiry growth, and N. gracilis, with even 
more elegant drooping growths. _ The pretty 
flowers are abundantiv produced, even when 
the plants are propagated from cuttings taken 
in autumn, grown on in a coo! house, and 
planted out in spring. Such plants. are in 
bloom for the greater part of the summer, 
and their white flowers streaked with pale 
purple prove a source of attraction over a 
long period either in the flower or rock: gar- 
den. E. M. 
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Summer borders at Munstead Wood, Surrey 


Spring Planting of Summer F lower Borders 


By GERTRUDE icnare “yy, M.H. 


HERE are a number of plants in a well- 

established flower border that can only 

rarely be moved—deep-rooting things 
like Everlasting Pea, Gypsophila, Eryngiums, 
Pzonies, Oriental Poppies, and Clematis 
species, and a certain number that: require 
repianting every two or-three years, such as 
Echinops, Salvia virgata, Delphiniums, 
Hollvhocks, Phloxes, and Iris. But the 
greater number of the good hardy perennials 
are the better for a yearly shift. In light 
soils this is best done in autumn, but in many 
gardens, and especially those on stiff soils, it 
is either more convenient or more salutary 
to renew-them in the spring. There will 
already be some large blank spaces where 
Dahlias and Cannas, ‘Gladioli and other sum- 
mer flowers were taken up and put into store 
for the winter, so that when the plants that 
need division are lifted a good two-thirds of 
the border will be empty. All this ground is 
freshly manured, the plants divided and care- 
fully replaced according to their needs. 
Delphiniums will be one of the first cares; 
the clumps that have stood for three years 
come up and are carefully divided with a 
sharp knife into pieces with two or three 
crowns. Phloxes soon become woody at the 
base; three-year-old plants will cut up into a 
number, and uses young plants from spring 
cuttings, with single shoots, give the hand- 
somest blooms, vet the divisions from the 
older clumps are too good to be discarded. 
Chrysanthemum maximum increases about 
threefold in the vear, and is divided so as to 
have three or four crowns to each piece. 
Achillea lactiflora, a plant of quick increase, 
divides in about the same way and is re- 
planted in anticipation of its pleasant associa- 
tion with the pale primrose-coloured annual 
Sunflower. The tall Helianthus orgyalis, so 


eth for pegging down for an autumn dis- 
play over earlier plants that have’gone out of 
bloom, is also a plant of ready increase. For 
some years we had avoided the use of the 
taller perennial Sunflowers of the H. rigidus 
group, such as the well-known Miss. Mellish 


and the better Mrs. Moon, on account of their. . 


root-rambling ways, but the fine colour and 
handsome bloom of the newer H. sparsifolius 
showed it to be such a grand border plant that 
it is now admitted. The yearly root growth 
ramb| les far and wide, but by careful follow- 
ing up it can all be traced and lifted. g 
The Thalictrums are left in ‘piace. for three 
years. Two kinds are favourites in the 
border—the tall T. flavum and the purpie- 
coloured form of T. aquilegizefolium. 
interesting to cut down the tall, hollow stems 
of T. flavum while they are still green; each 
cut gives a distinct. musical note.- Some 
sound of the kind may be noticed in a less 
degree in several plants with hollow stems, 
but from none that I have knonvn or ob- 
served does one get so fully sonorous a note 
as from T. flavum. Anthemis. tinctoria mav 
stand for two years, but is rather better if 
yearly divided. This good plant is in two 
shades of yeliow; the paler is the better and 
more refined, and is the more desirable be- 
cause there are so many more flowers of the 
deeper vellow. (CEnotheras of the firuticosa 
section are best divided vearly, also that use- 
ful. front’ edge plant Rudbeckia speciosa, 
which in all soils is best replanted in spring. 
The Spirzas of the Meadow-sweet class 
may ‘be left undisturbed for two, years, or 
three at latest, but by that time their nucleus 
has become tough and woody, showing need 
‘of division. Heleniums are renewed every 
vear. H. pumilum is one of the very best. of 
the border plants, of strong yellow colouring ; 


‘ 


mbt tse 


‘blooming, and Hee svstem ; but it is 


autumn, 


the, Wallflower-coloured H. cupreum is a 
indispensable, -and_ the late-flowering — 
striatum, one of the pie? kinds; 8 
desirable. , e 

‘Tritomas stand for three or four years, bu 
itis well to replant one clump in the borde 
each year. The best. way of treating eke 
hocks must See on the nature of the 
In strong soils, where they do best and 
most likely to resist the prevalent disea 
they may stand for two or even three yee 
but it is well to keep a, a of young pla 
from seed for spring planting. Michael: 
Daisies may remain for two years, but 2 
best when planted afresh every year. 
a proper display they want so much roon 
that, if possible, they should have- separal 
garden spaces to themselves, some of | 
smaller-growing kinds only, "such as” 
acris. and A, Amellus, being admitted a 
mixed border, The tall. ‘September D 
(Pyrethrum uliginosum) we always grow 
them, for it has much the same habit, 


flower border also. Salvia Sclarea, the Cl: 
of ofd gardens, is rather best. planted: 
as are also Mulleins, Foxglo 
Canterbury Bells, or any ores biennials 


t ° (vie ‘a® 


Chionodoxa sardensis 


This is a gem among spring bulbs—on 
he rare blue flowers. Compared ‘with 
Luciliz the individual blooms are sma 
but they are much ‘brighter in colour, ant 
good-sized patch is strikingly brilliant. 
colour is not only much deeper than in 
-Lucilize, but the petal is coloured very n 
to the centre, which makes the white 
shaped cluster of stamens show up ver 
tinctly.. This capital plant is not :yet w 
distributed: in gardens, but must become 
great favourite... Like the other species, 
likes to be well established, not showing 
full size and beauty oe first year after p 


ge, 


Y garden being high and dry, with 
plenty of sun, “I have found’ that a 
number of plants which are not sup- 
nosed to be hardy have survived winters 
where the thermometer has registered be- 
sween 20 degs. and 30 degs. of. frost. All the 
ordinary Fuchsias are hardy with me, even 
E. fulgens is quite hardy, also several of the 
New Zealand species. Other plants that are 
jardy are Solanum capricastrum (which seeds 
jut of doors), Viburnum macrocephalum, 
Sordvline australis (which has flowered here), 
Cordyline indivisa vera, and (Cordyline 
Banksii; also the two Palms, viz., Chamzrops 
xcelsa and Chamzrops humiiis. 
Doniana is aiso quite hardy with me, as are 
one-or two other trees which are not hardy 
everywhere. The Lies Musa Basjou is 
quite hardy here. Although often cut right 
down, it comes up again the next vear. 
| Many of the tenderer species of Bamboos 
also thrive here and do well. Veronica 
Hulkeana does well there, though it is ex- 
vosed to all winds and weathers, and I have 
-wo seedlings. A mild winter tries my plants 
nore than a fairly hard one. In the 1923-4 
winter for the first stimme I lost Salvia 
Grahami. Tender piants do not seem to be 
able to stand damp in winter. 

Plants from warmer ciimates are easier to 
grow than plants from the southern hemi- 
sphere, though they may not come from so 
warm a climate as do the northern hemi- 
sphere plants. Some plants are perfectly 
hardy here, but stiff clay does not suit them. 
Camellias, for instance, grow verv slowly. 


Tender Bichts in a Surrey Garden 


e. An account of Mr C. D. Langworthy’s garden at The Fuchstas, 
- Claygate, Surrey, where many supposedly tender plants have been 
grown in the open jor a number of years 


soil, including Erica 
earnea, also the Portugal 
Heather. 


Thuya. 


-but often 


A glimpse of Mr.C. D. Langworthy’s garcen at Claygate, 
ag where Cordylines thrive without protection 
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Rhododendrons do well.in 
this soil if all the peat is 
removed before panting 
and a mixture of clay and 
leaf-mould to start them 
put in. Heathers do well* 
here in spite of the clay 


I have three Cordylines, 
viz.,- C. australis, C.. in- 
divisa vera, and ‘C. Banksii. 
I have had them in for 
quite 10-vears.. They are 
not quite so tall as they 
ought to ‘be, as during two 
years of drought they grew 
very little, though two are 
8 feet (C. australis). They 
have had’ no © protection 
whatever. The Banana is 
Musa Basjou, the Japanese 
variety. Sometimes it gets 
cut down to the ground, 
it breaks about 
3 feet to 4 feet up the stem. 
{ have about 20 in all. 
The Palms have grown 
well, especially in the last 
three or four vears, some 
being quite ro feet and re- 
taining most of the old 
leaves up the stem. Thev 
grow in the winter, but, of 
course, I feed them’ with a 


liberal supply of sulphate 


of ammonia. But what 
astonished me _ was 
Veronica Hulkeana that 


remained out all winter on 
the Fuchsia-bed, and it has 
no protection whatever. In 
fact, I never bothered to 
cut the old seed ‘branch off 
for two years, and so one 
seedling came up. They, 
like all Veronicas, layer 
very easily. Of course, in 
mild weather like this, 
‘when the tips of the 
branches are new growth, 
afew leaves get frost- 
bitten. Certainly thev 
seem to thrive even better 
than-the-ordinary 
Veronicas. I should say it 
was due to there being no 
stagnant moisture at. their 
roots. Like Pentstemon 
Southgate Beauty, it will 
stand frost often fairly 
well, but in wet weather, 
combined with cold, ik gets 
cut right down or nearly 
so, though it has really 
hard wood 3 inch in dia- 
meter. Manv plants are 
hardv if the roots are kept 
fairly drv, as is the case 
with the lemon-scented 
Verbena Alovsia citriodora 
(syn. Lippia), a fragrant 
bush, native of Chili, that 
does’ well against a sunny 
wall. 
C. D. Lancwortuy. 


This Banana Musa Basjou has stood in the open in 
Surrey for many years 


Lithospermum prostratum 


Some complain that this plant does not 
succeed with them in the rock garden. A 
dry and well-drained position is what it likes. 
It is a delicate rooter, as I know to my cost, 
for I lost many plants of it until I confined it 
almost to a peaty soil, in which there was a 
fair proportion of sand. In this it succeeds 
admirably, but I had to make a position for 
it, as | have no rock garden. I provided one 
for it, like that in w hich I grow the Gentian— 
viz., in lines 1 foot wide, by the sides of the 
walks. I took out the natural soil about 
8 inches deep, in the form of a trench. About 
half of the trench was then fitled up with 
some rough peat and broken potsherds. I 
then selected. pieces of red sandstone about 
2. inches thick and about the size of a man’s 
hand. These were packed in the trench, so 
as to come rather above the level of the sur- 
rounding surface, leaving a space of about 
i inches between the stones. These spaces 
were then filled ae with the peaty soil, and 
young thriving plants were planted in them 
about 8 inches apart. Treated in this way 
they grew-and flowered in the most satis- 
factory manner. After they had stood one 
year they had covered the surface with good 
growth and formed a love'y carpet -of blue 
nearly all the summer. © Damp is without 
doubt a greater enemy to this plant than 
cold, therefore anything which will promote 
a dry medium, either above or below the 
ground, will prove beneficial. Next to grow- 
ing it between the stones, it did best with 
the surface covered with small pebbles for the 
growth to rest on. Time and space could not 
be expended on a more lovely plant than this 
is. When once planted it will take care of it- 
self for several years. C. 
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Alpine Plants of Special Interest 


IVEN well-drained soil and reasonable 
care the following, which include some 
of the most beautiful alpine plants in 


cultivation, will be found to thrive in most 
gardens. Of these the 


ABRTHIONEMAS comprise many precious kinds 
of dwarf, shrubby, and generally grey-blue- 
leaved plants, without some of which no rock 
garden would be complete. Over 20 distinct 
sorts are known, including one annual, AL. 
Buchanani. A. grandiflorum is a plant of 
great beauty which grows about a foot in 
height and in June becomes a mass of hand- 
some deep pink. flowers, A. coridifolium 
grows but a few inches high and bears rosy- 
crimson flowers abundantly. This sun-lover 
is a native of the chalky summits of Mount 
Lebanon and Taurus. i pulchellum grows 
9 inches ‘high, has grev leaves and.love iy soft 
pink flowers which are produced so freely 
that the foliage is practically hidden. A. 
Warley Rose is a variety of A. armenum, 
with brilliant rose flowers, groups of: this 
plant being most effective when in bloom. 
All the above are lovers of sunshine and, 
given this, will flourish even in heavy soils. 


ARENARIA MONTANA is one of the best alpine 
plants known. Plant ‘it: néar the ledge of 


rocks over which its folds of large snowy-. 


white flowers may fall and it will attract the 
attention of everyone, so ‘handsome is the 
effect of its trailing masses of bloom. Of the 


HAREBELL (Campanula) family. it is. diffi- 
cult to mention any one. specially where the 
majority are so good, 


planted to carpet cool flats on the rock gar- 
den, with Iris reticulata, which blooms in 
February, growing through it. C. muralis is 
a strong prostrate plant of immense. value. 
Picture great rolling masses of rich violet 
flowers a vard wide and you see the beautiful 
effect of this fine Harebell. Other attractive 
kinds include C. fenestrellata, a pretty late- 
flowering dwarf plant with pale blue flowers, 
and C. turbinata with large blue trumpet- 
shaped flowers. The 


GENTIANS, of which the majority are 
among the most beautiful of known alpine 
plants, comprise G. acaulis, a grand plant 
forming dense mats of evergreen leaves from 
which appear numbers of striking blue 
trumpets from March onwards. This plant 
loves to roam in heavy loamy soil, and en- 
joys moisture. 


G. Farrer, from China, when seen at its 


-and very 


yellow flowers. 
Campanula’ pusilla: 
var. Miss Willmott, however, is a tiny, grace-— 
ful flower of the palest blue, and should be - 


best is a plant of wondrous beauty, the plants. 


being literally covered with tubular flowers 
each 2 inches long and of a silvery-blue, with 
white throat. 
enjoys.a loamy soil to which have been added 
peat and leaf-soil. It blooms in autumn, 
Another autumn bloomer is the handsome 


G. SINO-ORNATA, a prostrate plant which, in 
cool, moist, peaty soils, becomes a colony of 
wiry growths from the tips of which emerge 
great sapphire trumpets striped outside with 
dull blue. This plant is very effective as an 

edging where the beds are raised 9 inches or 
so above the surrounding level. 


G. VERNA, a tiny gem of the alpine flora _ 


and a native of. our country, when well grown 
and flowered is the joy of the alpine grower. 
A’ cool and very sandy soil to which has been 
added well-decaved leaf-soil it enjovs. 
néss atthe roots is essential, and not the hot, 
scorching, raised pockets high up on the rock 
garden, where it is often, unfortunately, 


placed. _- : : > 


TROPAOLUM aoe =1S a glorious 


plant for the cool part of the garden, where 


its. 4, feet “long snake-like growths of a 
glaucous blue shade may crawl and fall over 


the ledges to- display their beautiful yellow 


flowers. It is one of the most beautiful 
plants in cultivation and is a native of Chili. 

COTYLEDON SIMPLICIFOLIUM is a charming 
graceful plant, Sedum-like in 
with elegant racemes of golden- 
Partial shade suits this dis- 
tinct plant, and for carpeting moist, shaded 


growth, 


“spots with frilled bronzy foliage plant the 


interesting Cotula squalida, 


RANUNCULUS AMPLEXICAULIS, a Choice plant 


from the Pyrenees, is too rarely seen, but it 
is a precious subject. I know no more grace- 
ful plant for the rock garden. It blooms in 


May on stems—clothed with tender sea-green. 


leaves—i1o inches high, one to five large 
white blooms, each with a vellow centre, ap- 
pearing on each. This plant revels in a light, 
rich, loamy soil and.a moist position. 


ONOSMA ECHIOIDES is a hairy-leaved plant 
of distinct charm, forming a dense tuft of . 
‘summer drooping. 


leaves. and bearing in 
clusters of tubular, yellow, Almond-scented 
flowers. Light, gritty soil and planted side- 


ways in the elevated crannies of the rocks. 


and on the ledges of retaining walls are the 
conditions which fill 
Golden Drop. 
well worth growing, its rose-tinted flowers 


and silvery leaves looking very attractive 


Arenaria montana on a rocky ledge 


This gem of the rock garden - 


Cool- 


of purple fruits about the size of Peas 


prostrate and delightful plant fo 


the requirements of this. 
O. albo roseum is distinct and. 


which bloom. from. June ‘to August, are. 


_ as being greatly in advance of. 
worthy, C. 


_and include L. Cotyledon, L.- 


ing plant which Be in ee ng low 
where it ines thighs Patel of greenery 


pie 


Thess are suckesdeeg in autumn by « a. protu 


remaining upon the plants for quite 
period. I saw this plant quite recently 
ing a large surface in nothing but pure s 
such as is generally found. around - ati 
rocks in many parts of Sussex. 


MERTENSIA PRIMULOIDES, from: the H 
layas, is a very choice and beautiful y nt 
rarely seen. Its flowers are of a_ 
Gentian-blue, borne on frail “stems 
inches high ‘and not unlike Forget-me-1 
except, perhaps, for their depth of colour 
cool, though not shaded, position and a 
leafy soil this plant enjoys. 


LINUM SALSOLOIDES PROSTRATU: 
the majority of this fascinati 


ledges of rocks, where it. for 
of Heather-like leaves which 
smothered with white, purple 
As seed is produced only on rai 
favourable occasions, this precic 
must be. increased from cuteness 
tember, e. 
Linum. ALPINUM is another exquisite 
species whose cultivation _prese 
culty, and, though dwarf, is qui 
plant, bee from a dee ito th 


with, ae a. spiny, ace 
ee growth, ang seldom 


was _ weil “arainer position. is 
its successful cultivation, and large 


tinct- features even in ‘the largest 1 ock 


CaLcEOLaRIA JOHN INNES— “Ths A 
plant, which was raised at the 
Horticultural Institute, is worthy ee tter 


polyrrhiza, : 
mahogany-spotted yellow. flo 
duced in pairs on wiry stems 
high. A well-drained soil not to 
he He Oak Peay which was ob 


dry Siniaticne: such. as- He cr 
and mies rocks. They are perf 


oppositifolia, and L. Leana. 


For ‘thes 
open friable soil is essential. 


ecical of the bicolor Irises which 
peau. Hort has raised at Newlands. 
e flowers are very large; most, if not 
f his varieties are remarkable for size 


Newlan t is varieties is that many flowers are 
ariety Lance would carry “four” open 
-and three or four flower-buds. With- 
3 xception . all the seedlings sent out from 


The 


The colour, which, after all, is most 
rtant, is very pleasing and effective. The 
andards are -bluish-lavender, while the 
, drooping falls are dark violet. _ It is 
€ Patthe finest of that large class of bicolor 
which includes such well-known forms 
is. Lady Foster, Cypriana, Lord of June, 
venir de Mme. Gaudichau, and Trojana. 
e of Sir Arthur Hort’s latest seedlings 
| fair to excel all known varieties of the 
se bicolor type, notably Dionyza, with 
rmous flowers on Caterina lines, and the 

nificent Shylock, pale lavender overlaid 
| a pink sheen. Let it not be supposed 
i the varieties raised at Newlands are 
> bicolors, for the magnificent pure 
gerne was also raised there.. This 


In many respects it icetnbles the 
nt, Miss rote which is alse known 


che, with its noble pure. a flowers 
ranching stems, has the better habit and 
I robust constitution -Perhaps the best 
d are Ann Page, Hermione, 
sd, and the striking — Lance, 
Beane little note. 


Revan, 
which 


HERBERT COWLEY. 


jeties - ‘available for the kitchen in 
in and early winter may be sown about 
ate. Autumn Protecting and Michael- 
poe are both reliable. 


‘dry enough they should be planted out. 
= of ~ ‘Veitch’s Autumn. Giant, Early 
Ors Monarch should be sown in the 


produce Cabbages that come in very 
ul-fate in the season. Choose any 
Baty recommended for say Ss Red 
bbage < can ganeo be sown. ~ 


ng-growing season is required if really 

uttons are needed, and no time should 

lost in sowing seeds for the main crop. 

ye sct Exhibition, Aigburth, or Scrymgeour’s 
ian it. 

, and allow a distance of 2 feet to 3 feet 
‘the Sputee 


this is is in frequent demand an occa- 
il sowing must be made. The Perpetual 
pinach Beet can also be sown in rows 
es apart. This is productive over a 
od and i is available when the summer 


a are. ‘first-rate ons for garden- 


‘is = sfrone. in growth and rather late to . 


ahis in cold frames should be fully ex- 
josec to the weather, and when the ground — 


ransplant the seedlings directly they” 
la large enough to a well-prepared piece of ~ 


Iris Lance 


[= = THE WEEK’S WORK 


variety has failed because of a spell of hot, 
dry weather. 


Gloxinias 
Bulbs that have been resting during the 


winter must now be started into growth. 


Pot them in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and a little sand. Bulbs started earlier in 
boxes can also be potted. 


Streptosolen Jamesoni 

This is an excellent plant for covering a 
wall or roof of a greenhouse, and a liberal 
root-run being needed it should be planted 
out wherever possible. Plants in pots can be 
afforded more rooting space, and cuttings in- 
serted if young plants are wanted. Expose 
established plants to all the light possible. 


Primulas 

The stellata or Star sectionvof Primula has 
passed the flowering stage, and a portion of 
the best plants may be«grown on a second 
tee Keep the plants cool and repot them in 
May ; 


Greenhouse shading 
Tender plants will need a little arorection 
from strong sunlight, and wherever possible 


“blinds should be fixed in preference. to shading © 


of a permanent nature. 


Carnation house - 


Admit plenty. of air both night and day, and 
very little fire-heat will be needed anless the 


‘night temperature falls below 50 degs. Fahr. 


Attend frequently to disbudding and tying, 


and an occasional application of weak .soot-- 


water will be -beneficial, while established 
plants that have filled their pots with roots 
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The Flame Flower (Tropeolum 


speciosum) 


If there is one flowering creeper more than 
another that has set people ‘“‘ longing to 
grow,” once they have seen it with its wealth 
uf-vermillion flowers borne amid a profusion 
of foliage of tenderest green, surely it is 
Tropzolum~ speciosum (the Flame- flower), 
the pride of many a Scottish homestead. It 
would be misleading to say that it is easy to 
grow away from conditions that ties to 
suit it so admirably—the misty moorland 
country north of Perth, for instance. Let us 
be candid about this plant, which so many 
have tried to grow and cannot, and say that 
it is erratic and uncertain. In a sense it is a 
parasite in some parts of the country, grow- 
ing best when the shoots can ramble through 
the branches of a tree planted in a north or 
north-east aspect. Erratic did I sav? Yes, 
for it is found growing luxuriantly on the 
peaty soil of the iigpends, and not in- 
frequently apse as well amid limestone rocks, 
almost waterlogged in other parts of the 
country. Still, with its faults_and peculiari- 
ties it is worth trying to grow if, and the 
present is a suitable time to plant the tubers, 
which should, if possible, be procured in pots. 
Success may not attend the first venture, but 
it is worth the effort as, once let Tropzolum 
speciosum become established, there is little 
cause for complaint. I shail never forget the 
first time I saw the plant in all the riot of its 
luxuriant splendour. It was many years ago 
when, nearing Blair Athol early one Sep- 
tember morning in the Highland express, that 
someone looking through the carriage win- 
dow. exclaimed, ‘‘ Just look there, . what 
colour ”! It was Tropzeolum (ee in a 
blaze of vermillion and green tendrils cover- 
ing a cottage at the side of the line. No 
wonder it is called the ‘‘ Glory of the Scotch 


Highlands. WoopBASTWICK. _ 


may be given a teaspoonful or so of some 
approved fertiliser every fortnight. Young 
plants must be potted on before they become 
starved. The rooting medium is good fibrous 
loam, with a liberal sprink! ing of sharp sand 
and old mortar-rubble 


Dry walls 

This form of gardening is very interesting, 
and, when planting, care should be taken to 
see that the roots are firmly embedded in the 


soil. If large patches or cascades of bloom 
are needed, then choose Arabis, Aubrietia, 
Cerastium, etc., but the majority wili ap- 


preciate the xauous Androsaces, the choicer 
Dianthi, such as al pinus and neglectus, and 
many other beautiful alpines. 


Stepping stones 
Flagstone paths can be improved if dw arf 
plants more or less of a creeping nature are 
placed here and there in a somewhat pep: 
hazard manner. The Thymes are excellent 
for this purpose, also some of the Cam- 
panulas, dwarf Veronicas, Pinks, and similar 


~ subjects. 


Phacelia campanularia 

When ordering seeds of annuals do not 
forget this Phacelia, one of the finest in culti- 
vation. Dwarf in habit, the beautiful blue 
flowers never fail to attract attention. 


Cucumbers 

Now is a good time to make another sow- 
ing of Cucumbers, and, as a rule, strong, 
healthy plants will result, Where brick pits 
are available they can be filled with ferment- 
ing material, and when the bed begins to cool 
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it will be readv for the plants. Place a 
mound of soil under each light and set one 
plant in the centre. Tepid water must 
always be used, closing the lights immedi- 
ately after dinner. Frequent pinching of the 
shoots is essential. T. W. BrIscog. 


Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow, Glos. 


Northern Gardens 


Pruning and nailing 

In the majority of cases these important 
matters were attended to some little time ago, 
the exceptionally mild winter permitting such 
work to be got through quickiy and in perfect 
comfort. Should, how ever, there be any 
arrears get them attended to ‘at once, the buds 
being now so far advanced as ‘to be very 
easily knocked off, even if the greatest care 
in handling be forthcoming. 


Strawberries 

Whenever the soil is in a fairly dry state it 
is advisable to well ‘hoe the ground between 
the plants. Before. doing so a_ slight 
sprinkling of some good’ artificial manure 
will help the crowns. A little old soot or dry 
wood-ashes is also exceilent, and thas the 
added virtue of being very distasteful to slugs 
and other vermin. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Peas 
If a sowing were got in last month it is 
now about time to think of getting in another 


“row so. as to ensure a regular succession later. 


On heavy soils it mav be that ne even a first 
sowing has been got in, and really in a season 
like the present, with so much rain, absence 


of sun and drying winds, the seeds are better 


in the seed-press until it improves 


Broad Beans . 

As with Peas, the -condition of the soil 
directs the various sowings, but after this 
date these may be freely ph jhanted at intervals 
of about three weeks. 


Kidney Beans 

Although much too early to sow these out 
of doors, ‘it is a good plan, where a frame can 
be spared, to make up a bed of good light 
soil and plant the seeds in this. This, if seed 
cultivation be given, will ensure some useful 
dishes before the earliest outdoor batch is 
neariy ready. Do not over-water or the seeds 
will almost certainly rot. 


Lettuce 

If a small quantity be sown every two or 
three weeks a supply of tender, delicious 
‘hearts is assured over a considerab!e period. 


Seedling Begonias 
These should be pricked off as soon as 


possible if the best results are to be looked 
for. It is a tedious and delicate job, and 


Planting Young Vines 


when Vines should be planted. When 

year-old canes are empioved it should be 
done before the growth has started. When 
Vines are chosen that were raised from eyes 
inserted in January of the current year: they 
can be planted when as much as 2 feet of new 
growth has been made. In this case the 
roots are not shaken from the soil, as is the 
rule when year-old Vines are employed. 
present is a good time to plant Vines of the 
latter kind. If the border is an entirely new 
one, as it ought to be, the soil should be 
prepared and put into position fully two 
months before planting. Especially is this 
so when the bulk of the border is freshly-cut 
turf. It is somewhat annoying two months 
after planting to find the soil settling down 
6 inches below the proper level. Vines grow- 
ing in a low border are not, as a rule, so satis- 
factory as those where the roots get the full 
benefit of the sun’s'warmth. It is not a wise 
proceeding to raise the border by adding 
6 inches of compost to #t after planting... The 
soil should be made firm, but treading on it 
for this purpose when it is in a wet state isa 
great mistake.. The soil should be moist and 
no more when made firm, which renders it 
more porous when the time arrives for apply- 
ing water freely to the roots. 

Presuming, then, year-old canes are to be 
planted, the soil in the pots should be just 
moist, as.in this state it leaves the roots better 
than when either dust-dry or very wet. The 
canes will perhaps be 6 feet or more in length. 
For convenience in planting this length 
might be reduced to 2 feet. Turn out the 
plant from the pot, carefully removing the 
drainage from among the roots, disentangle 
these from the soil, and remove the whole 
of the latter very carefully. A,sharp-pointed 
stick is useful for doing this.’ Spread out 
the roots as thinly and-as straight as possible 
on the surface of the so’l. Jf the border is 
made partly in and partly out some of the 
roots should be spread in the direction of-the 
arches, so that thev can readily occupy a por- 
tion of the outside border. The bu'k of the 
roots should be so spread out that they will 
occupy the inside border. . Cover the roots 
with fine soil, with 2 inches of ‘coarser 


N O thard-and-fast date can be mentioned 


The. 


material over that, adding freely to this, 
«wood-ashes or old mortar-rubble. Press the 
soil down firmly with the hand. Should the 
soil on the surface show a tendency to become 
dry in a few days give sufficient water at a 
temperature of 90 degs. to moisten the roots. 
A mulching 2 inches thick, directly after 
watering, with partly decayed stable-manure, 
rendered sweet by turning once or twice, will 
check evaporation of moisture, keeping the 
roots in a moist state and inducing them to 
come to the surface. Lay down boards on 
the border to walk upon, and place a stake to 
each Vine to prevent its being moved about. 


Planting Strawberries in Spring 


In many districts, here in the north, it is 
almost. impossible to have runners of 
sufficient size and well rooted in time for 
August planting, and to put out the plants 
much later usually results in disappointment, 
there being insufficient time, before winter, to 
have them well establ ished, with the result 
of numbers of dead or crippled ae when 
spring arrives. It is this that compels -arany 
to resort to spring planting. 

-~-The runners are lifted in Sestembet and 


carefully laid in, in “nurserv rows, on a 
sunnv border, and the soil well trodden over 
the roots. By the middle of March these 


have made abundance of roots, and if care- 
fully lifted, with a good ball at earth at- 
tached, aire little inferior to pot plants of the 
same age. 

~The round should be given a fairly liberal 
dressing of well-rotted farmyard dung and 
then deeply dug. Before planting, fork-over 
and well break the surface, afterwards tread- 
ing down firmly the site of each row, for the 
Strawberry dislikes a loose root-run. Nothing 
is ever gained by close planting. About 30 
inches from row to row and 12 inches to 15 
inches from plant to plant in the rows are 
usually satisfactorv, a good deal depending on 
the habit of the variety. Dwarf growers may 
be a few inches closer, anda few of the really 
robust sorts should have a little more space 
allowed them C. Buarr. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 


“the strongest plants ‘be taken, as, al 


- Gladiolt - 


- winter. 


the soil, by reason of cold, drenching rain 


- winter, for unless it be a very favourable © 


3 Et ‘their leaves. - 


“March 14, 1 


réquires “unlimited sanente: ‘Nor should 
without fail, it is the later and weaker speci. 
mens that produce the finest flowers. Thi: 
is especially so with poe class double 
‘strains. After pricking off, lav a sheet ¢ 
glass over the pat or box fora few days, an 

also shade carefully from all sunshine. 


The Amaryllis 


Plants throwing up their aouer Spikeoam ar 
greatly strengthened by receiving an- ok 
sional: dose of weak liquid-manure. T] 
should also be systematically continued af 
the flowers fade so as to aid in the building 


up of the bulbs for next season’ s a! 


The first chance, when the soil | is in wo 
ing condition, must be taken to he 
some of these glorious autumn flows 
planted. In planting surround each bt 
with a handful-of clean, sharp sand. — 
Gladiolus delights in a “deeply-w worked | 
liberally-manured soil.’ é 


Pansies and Violas 
These popular dwarf plants, wintered 
frames, must now be gradually but efficien: 
hardened off, for eariv planting, in reason 
gives the best chance to the plants to. 
thoroughly established before a dry spell 
in. See that the. ‘plants are not allowed 
suffer from dryness: at the roots. - a 


Preston House, Loe ce 4 


Trateeenuee Evergreens 
(pres sine: differ considerably as to 


best time for moving evergreen i 

shrubs, some preferring spring, w 
others consider the autumn months to be th 
most favourable period of the vear for doin, 
so. The principal argument in: favou 
spring planting is that the fine weather 
near at hand which stimulates root activ 
as soon as the planting is done, 
there is not so much danger of death or injy 
as when the trees have to pass through th 
I think that much depends ‘upon the 
particular period in autumn which is choser 
for a work, and, ee from ae 


success be so well ached as in he first fort 
night in September. I have long thous 

that at no time in the year is root action s( 
lively as in the earliest weeks of autumn 
even in the full growing seasons do fibr 
roots appear to be so freely made. The i 
is the earth has not lost any of its summe 
warmth, and refreshing rains and coole 
nights exercise their usual beneficial effect 
It is otherwise when October js far advance: 


has already declined in temperature ; «tl 
natural consequence of which is that there i 
but little chance that Evergreens ,moved a 
that time can get sufficient hold of the groun 
to enable them to resist hard frosts and col¢ 
winds. It is more often easterly anc 
northerly winds that destroy freshly-plantec 
trees than frosts; they draw the sap out 0} 
the foliage more quickly than it can be drawr 
up.by.the roots, which have naturally lost for 
the time their normal activity. In the casé 
of deciduous trees there is, of course, not s¢ 
much danger, and they do. not often suffer i 
planted at. any favourable time during the 
winter, that is, if care is taken to keep 
roots from drying and if the work is 
done in other respects. Magnolia grandiflo 
and Hollies should never be transplanted’ 


they are sure to lose some of, and often 
If they cannot be mov 
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early in September they should stand- until 
quite: the latter end of May. The French, 
who pay much attention to Magnolias, prefer 
August. for transplanting them, and I know 
‘that if they are carefully moved and well 
watered in they are almost sure to do well. 
Hots may be planted in April with a 
good prospect of success. August is not the 
month that would be preferably chosen for 
transplanting a general stock of Evergreens 
in this country, but in Switzerland and in 
-many parts of Germany this is considered to 
be the safest time for doing so. When in 
Switzerland I was much surprised to see that 
‘in the last week in July preparations were 
made for transplanting the Conifers. The 
“summer was exceptionally hot and’ dry, the 
ground was parched, but scarcely a tree died, 
although some operated on were quite 8 feet 
high. Certain precautions were, however, 
‘observed, without which I doubt if trans- 
planting Evergreens under such circum- 
stances would prove satisfactory. The roots 
were sprinkled and covered with mats, and 
each tree was watered in when planting, fill- 
ing with the dry soil. I have no doubt that 
root action recommenced in 48 hours after 
planting. The tabour involved in transplant- 
ing under a hot summer sun would alone 
deter planters from doing so in England, and, 
as a fact, we do not need to do so, and I 
only give the above details to show that no 
one need fear moving an Evergreen late in 
August or early in the following month. It 
is the severity of the winter that causes the 
: Swiss and Germans to transplant in the full 
heat of summer, for Evergreens of the very 
hardiest kinds, even;when thoroughly estab- 
lished, have isometimes a hard time of it, so 
that if moved in the autumn they would be 
sure to die from want of sufficient roothold. 
Then, again, the weather in spring is so hot, 
and the wind is often so parching, that spring 
planting is an uncertain affair. March and 
April are the months often selected for trans- 
planting Evergreens in this country, but the 
former is apt to ‘be very trving, and I have 
often observed big gaps in plantations made 
at that time of vear. In the case of anv- 
thing choice a mulch should always be laid 
over the roots; it will often save a tree in a 
' trying time. At whatever period of the vear 
‘transplanting is done, every care should be 
taken to screen the roots from the drying air. 


- THE NATURE OF THE SoIL should influence 
the time and manner of transplanting. In light 
soils there is naturally less danger in moving 
trees late in autumn than in those of a cold 
and moisture-holding character. In the case 
of a heavy loam, I should be sorry to trans- 
plant Evergréens later than the beginning of 
“October, and I should be equally sorry to 
_ have much spring planting to do where the 
Soil was of a very porous description. Light 
soils so rapidly lose their moisture that 
Spring-planted trees frequently — suffer 
severely, although the evil effects of drought 
May in a great measure be averted by a good 
thick mulch. peta Oe 


The American Crab Apple (Pyrus 
* coronaria) ae 


The beauty of the large rose-coloured, 
fragrant blossoms of this, which exhale ia 
distinct odour of Violets, ought to make this 
tree a much more common one than it is. 
The small green, or greenish-vellow’ fruits, 
_ although exceedingly austere, are also fra- 
grant. Under favourable conditions — P. 
©oronaria sometimes attains a height of 30 
feet. It is found in-a wild state in forest 
-glades from western New York to Wisconsin 
_ and southwards. It is thoroughly in its place 
_ a§ a single specimen, but it will do well in a 
oh dgerow, or, indeed, in any spot where our 


& 


common native Crab will thrive. Fs 


oi) aay / 
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Wistaria multijuga 


HE Wistarias are among the. most 

beautiful and most useful of climbing 

shrubs, and of the several species avail- 
able W. chinensis and W. multijuga in its two 
forms are the best known and most attrac- 
tive. W. chinensis is the more widely 
known and the older-introduced plant, for it 
was brought to Eng'and in 1816, W. 
multijuga having been introduced about 1874. 
W. chinensis is easily distinguished from W. 
multijuga by the shorter and denser in- 
florescences, although thé flowers of the two 
are very similar in colour and fragrance. In 
W. chinensis the racemes of bloom rarely 
exceed a foot in length, while in W. multi- 
juga they mav be 3 feet long. - Both are use- 


ALES, 
Planting Holly hedges 


It is generally considered that Hollies make 
one of the best of hedges. They succeed best 
when. moved in April or May, and dull 
weather, if possible, should be chosen for the 
operation. August-~and September are also 
favourable months for transplanting Hollies. 
The ground intended for the line of hedge 
should be trenched from 18 inches to 24 inches 
deep, and from 3 feet to 4 feet wide, turning 
out bad subsoil and stones and replacing 
them with rich fibrous turf well chopped up 
and intermixed with the original soil in the 
line of fence. The plants should be from 
12 inches to 18 inches high, bushy and well 
rooted, and planted just clear of one another. 
Of course, smaller plants will succeed equally 


Wistaria multijuga in a garden at Wadhurst, Kent 


ful for covering the fronts of houses, 
verandahs, and trees, but perhaps their best 
use is for clothing pergolas, as when used for 
that purpose the drooping racemes are seen 
to the best advantage. ‘When not grown on 
a pergola a good way of securing a like effect 
is to drive iron ‘bars into the ground 3 feet 
or 4 feet apart to form a circle with a rather 
higher central stake, then connect the whole 
by loose chains. In the white variety the 
racemes are shorter than in the type, being 
frequently from 12 inches to 18 inches long. 
It is a very effective variety and well adapted 
for this mode of growth. The young shoots, 
in the case of the Wistaria, are cut back each 
year in order to induce the formation of spurs, 
flowers being borne in profusion from such 
spurs, 


well and cost less money, but a longer time 
must elapse before the hedge will be a suffi- 
cient fence against cattle, etc. If the weather 
and soil be dry when planting wash the soil 
in amongst the fibres with a liberal soaking 
of water; finish off the planting by adding a 
thick layer of litter, Bracken, or ‘any rough 
herbage over the roots; this will prove a sure 
safeguard should a dry summer follow after 
planting. All the attention that is necessary 
for two or three years is to keep down weed- 
growth about the necks of the plants. When 
the latter have become fairly established, and 
have made vigorous growth, their sides may 
be slightly trimmed, encouraging a_ broad 
base and narrow, wedge-like top. Holly 
hedges should not be topped until they have 
reached the desired height. OF ae: 
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The Cutting of Potato Sets 


By J. H. PRIESTLEY and G. C. JOHNSON, University of Leeds — 


A record of useful experiments. Reprinted from the February Journal of the Mintstry ae 
Agriculture by permission of His Magesty’s Stationery Office and the Ministry of Agriculture 


(Concluded from page 157) 


Field experiments with cut sets 
Prrosestto en cut in moist air and not ex- 


posed to the sun have now frequently been 

kept for months, the cut surface remaining 
clean and showing no more tendency to the 
growth of mould than the normal skin. On the 
‘other hand, if the cut surface has been left for 
a few hours under dry conditions, especially 
when exposed to the sun, the cut surface is 
covered with a growth of moulds. These 
moulds are very varied in -character, and 
usually of the type known as saprophytes, 
that is to say, they are regarded as dependent 
upon dead organic matter for their supply of 
food. But, as the walls between the living 
cells disintegrate under their attack, the 
isolated cells lose their vitalitv and succumb 
also, and in course of time pathogenic organ- 
isms, capable of destroving living tissue, 
make their appearance. We have now to ask 
what practical effect the difference in the con- 
dition of the healed surface will produce upon 
the germination of the cut sets when planted, 
and the yield of tubers obtained from them. 
It is important to realise that the growth of 
the organisms upon the cut surface so long 
as they are saprophytic in character, is very 
slow, and that decay does not spread rapidly 
throughout the tuber. 

In so far as it proceeds it is clear that food 
and nourishment, originally available for the 
young Potato plant, are being withdrawn and 
utilised in the growth of these moulds. There 
is, however, ‘in a cut set, as in a whole tuber, 
an excess of food available for the young 
plant, and frequently when growth in the 
early stage is not vigorous the plant will fail 
to utilise all the reserves of the seed tuber or 
cut set before it is again storing up food be- 
low ground in a new crop of tubers. The 


£rower recognises that this is a fault in the- 


plant’s development and that when the seed 
tuber remains unutilised in this manner it 
means that growth has not been So vigorous 
as it might have been, and the consequent 


vield from ‘the plant is smaller than it need 


be. It is in this sense that the complete dis- 
appearance of the seed set, as a result of the 
completeswithdrawal of its food reserves into 
the growing plant, is regarded as an indica- 
tion of satisfactory growth. 

It is quite another story if the set disap- 
pears early in growth, because the food re- 
serves are dispersed by the activities of 


saprophytic and. parasitic moulds, rather than 


because they are drawn into the growing 
plant. If this happens early in germination, 
insufficient food may be left for the young 
plant’s earlv growth until its own leaf activity 
can maintain the food supply. In this case 
the result is complete failure of the plant—a 
‘miss.’’ Even if this is not the case the 
poor growth in the early stage is likely to be 
reflected in a small yield when the crop is 
harvested. 

The general conclusion is, therefore, that 
where the growth of the Potato plant is slow, 
as it will be in a drv spring, if the cut surface 
is entered by mould and other organisms, as 
is almost certain to be the case if cut under 
drv conditions and exposed to sunlight, then 
the cut sets are likely to fail entirelv, or give 
a poor vield. On the other hand, where cut 
sets are planted in damp soil in a warm, 
spring, and make. vigorous growth early, 
-even if moulds are robbing the plant of re- 
serves through the cut surfaces, the proba- 
bility is that so much food will be mobilised 


early for the plant’s own use that the practical 
significance of loss through the cut surface 
will be negligible. 

We have now a standpoint from Have it 
is possible to examine the experiments carried 
out to test the effect of different conditions of 
cutting upon sets. 

Experiments in 1921 and 1922.—Experi- 
ments were Carried out in 1921 and 1922 at 
Bentley Road Council School, Doncaster. 
The garden, the soil of which is a good sandy 
foam Io inches to 12 inches deep, overlying 
gravel, had been well cultivated for a num- 
ber of years. During the time the experi- 
ments were being carried out, well-rotted 
manure from a slaughter-house was used at 
the rate of 15 tons per acre. 


was applied, before earthing up the rows, at 
the rate of 4 cwts. per acre. The soil was 
dug spade-deep and the manure placed in the 
bottom of the trenches. The Potatoes were 
then planted on top of the manure as each 
trench was prepared. A dressing of chalk 
was applied in March, 1921, to the whole 
garden. 

In 1921 the experiments were carried out 
with the variety Great Scot, and in 1922 with 
Great Scot and Edzell Blue. In most of the 
experiments the tubers used_as ‘* seed ” were 
medium-sized ware. Each tuber was cut 
into two sets and then given one of the two 
following treatments :— 


{a) Cut and exposed to sun and air for a 
period of 24 or 48 hours. 

(b) Cut and kept in a damp, warm, shaded 
place for a period of 24 or 48 hours. 


Relevant data from these experiments are 
given in Tables I., II., and IIT. 


TABLE I (1921). 


Planted 9th April. Ware potatoes used on 
Lifted 1st October. each plot. 
Variety, (reat Scot. Weight in tons per acre. 
Plot No. Treatment of Sets. Ware. Seed. Chats. Total. 
I. Cut intotwosets and planted 
at.once 9°96 2°88 065 13°49 
If. Cut. into two sets and then 
exposed to sun and drying Z 
air for 24 hours ~ 647. 060 1°01 8°08 
iit. Cut into two sets and kept i in : 
damp, warm place for 24 
hours .. E se oe 
IV. Planted whole oh seue9 86.299 03: 
All sets used were ‘ once grown ” at Garforth. 
On Plot I. the sets were cut on 9th April and planted im- 
mediately. 
On Plots If, and III the sets were prepared on 8th April: A 
cold frame was we | damped down, and the lights put on and 


15°78 - 1°41 1°46 
1°46 


18°45. 
M4 35 


closed. Pea sticks were placed on the top of the lights to shade ~ 


nrens The p-tatoes were then cut into two, Those for 
Plot Il. were placed outside the frame, and those for Plot III. 
inside the frame. 
TABLE II. (1922). 


Planted 16th May. Weight in tons per acre. 
J ifted 3rd October. Ware. rast 
Variety. ‘treat Scot. and 
Plot No. Treatment of S¢+ts. Seed. Disonsed, ‘Total. 
. Ware Sets. Cut inte two sets 
and planted at once. OG.* 15°27 1°94 17°21 
II. Ware Sets. Cut into two sets 
and exposed to sun and drying 
Ps — a'r for 48 hours. _O.G 
IIIf, Ware Sets. Cut into two sets 
and kept in a damp, warm, 
ee place for 48 hours. 


act is SSN 1605 1°38 
IV. Ware Sets. Planted whole. 
O.G... a aN 4 e 20°01 2°75 
“Seed” Size. Cut each into 
five sets, bearing one eye each, 
exposed to sun any drying air 
for 48 hours SS + 9°07 
VI. “Seed” Size. Cut each into 
five sets, bearing one eye each. . 
Kept ina damp, Warr shaded 
place for 48 hours, S.S : 
Ware Sets. (ut tata two sets 
and exnnsed tosun and drying 
air for 48 hours. S.S 14°58 157 
Ware ‘ets. Cur into two sets 
and kept in damp, warm 
shaded , lace for 48 hours. 8. s. 23°65 1°45 25°10 


Unfortunately some of the plants of Plots II. and ITI. were. 
killed by Blackleg (B. atrosepticus van Hall) and this has not 
been allowed for in working out the quantities per acre. 


*OG. Once grown at Garforth. 
+8.S.- Scotch Seed: 
Exposed and non-exposed sets treated as for 1921, 


1414 = 157 


17°43 
22°76 


0°40 9°47 


14°21 
Vil. 4 
1615 
VIII. j 


dition of the two types being noted and 0 


In addition to: 
this, a dressing of complete artificial manure - 


_ very striking difference was visible in the 


“morning. All sets were planted on May 8 


15°71 


at once. 1 
fin yield in fae of ‘* Cees sets” fr 
Great Scot is greater in ‘the 1921 experime 
than in the 1922. It is probably of sig 
ficance in this connection that the weatl 
after planting in 1921 was very dry, whils 
1922, on the contrary, the plants ives 
in a normally wet season. 

The following experimental. results 9 
obtained with Edzell Blue. Each row in 
plot contained six sets of each type, 16 re 
being planted in all. At intervals one 
of each type was lifted, the growth an 


pared. Photographs were also taken. “ 
remainder of the plants in the plot was | 
until the SOP was almost mature and 


Ill. abwtie a gain of 5. 8 tons per acre 
favour of the plants grown from sets no 
posed tosun and dry air. ~~ 


“TABLE TI. (1923). = 
Planted 16th May. 
Lifted 23rd August. 
Variety, Edz-li Blue. 

Seed size. Cut mtu two sets, and kept for two . 
days, in a damp, warm, shaded place. Once 
grown 

Seed size size. Cut into two sets, and exposed z 
for two days to sun and air, Once grown |. 


When the plants were lifted at iniee 


oe crop 
tons per @ | 


ee of the sets. Smooth sat a 


Eapernenis im 1923. ang 1923 the ; 
periments were continued at Garforth, th 
varieties of Potatoes being used, name 
Bishop, King, Edward, and Majestic, Slat 
set of experiments the time of ‘exposure 
non-exposure was. cut down considerab 
with the idea of proving that the difference 
weight of the crop between exposed. and n 
exposed sets, obtained in previous years, wi 
due to the continued effect of dry air and. 
_ The sets were cut on tthe afternoon of N 
7th, and the exposed sets placed in sun 
air for two hours (2 p.m. to 4 p.m.). — 
were then removed to a shed for the 
The non-exposed sets were placed in < 
frame at 2 p.m. and left unitil the foll 


As was to be expected, the healing of tt 
sets was not hindered to any appreciable 
tent by two hours’ exposure, and the resv 
ing crops showed little difference in w 
when compared with the non-exposed cro 

Weather conditions after planting were 
favourable to growth. The soil was cold a 
wet, and remained wet until ithe plants WwW 
above ground There were no. misses on 


of the plots: The ceaaie are given in 1 Te 
IV. Pecece 
; TABLE IV, 
Weight of seed : 


Bishop, Scotch Seed, 


planted per acre. 
20z sets. approx. 


Tons per acre, — 


1. Wholesets .. cH vei 10= =e 
2. Cut and exposed Se SO ters 
3. Cut and not exposed .. Be imenees (3075 5 
King Edward, S. Seed. é 
1. Whole sets BE 0°71 ; 
2. Cut and exnosed 3 035. . 
3. Cut and not expossd . ate 0 35 
Majestic S. Seed. eras 
1. Whole sets i sf wax OBE 
2 Cut and exposed . 0°38 
3. Cut and not exposed .. 0°38- 


Through the co-operation of ‘the Mi 
of Agriculture and various Loeal Authorit 
in England and Wales it has been possi 
give the practical problem of the conditio 
of cutting Potato sets a wider trial in | 
and in the following Tables all relevar 
sults obtained from various centres ar 

cluded. 

In Cumberland small emnerieniae 
three varieties were carried out ata nu 
of centres. Alt each centre 10 whole sets ¥ 
planted, 10 cut sets that had been expo: 
and 10 cut sets that had been protected TO 


#20: sete failed to appear above ground, haying apparently) D 
killed as a result of the 48 hours’ exposure, — © 


The average results for each variety 
umber of centres at which each was 
given in the following table :— 


= No.of Whole Cutand — Out and 

Exposed Protected 
jane Centres. Sets. Seta, Boke: 

aes Ib. oz. lb. oz. Ib, 02. 
King Edward =. 9 = 14 10 71 1114 
p ae ie 17 6 13-2 13 14 
Majestic :. ... 12 1612 13 3 15 12 


In five other counties 10 sets of each kind 
vere planted at one centre in each county, 
ind in two other counties 25 and 17 sets re- 
pectively were planted. The results are 
ummarised below. A number of varieties 
vas planted so that at each centre from 30 


tumbers of the two kinds of cut sets :— 
ph No. of Yield from Xie!@ from Yield from 


County. : Cut and Ex- Cut and 
\ “agle k  anae posed Sets. Dried Sets. 
=< 1b. 02. Ib. oz. Tb oz. 
enbigh 3 23 11 20:13 17 8 
ain Pia Cr 19 7 19 7 
Anglesey’ .. 3 1410 ALT li 3 
Breconand Radnor 3 26 0 18 5 24 
eaeneren waar 6 i1 45 ya 
West sussex “38 1711 1111 18 11 
Cardigan’--.- ..-.4 13 11 12 6 1414 
“ae = aa aes = 
Average of Centres .. 17 11 14 1 16 4 


A brief review of these data shows that, 
with few exceptions, sets cut and kept pro- 
ected from sun and drying wind have given 
vetter yields than sets cut and left exposed 
or a few hours in sun and dry air; there are, 
1owever, no experiments which suggest that 
sets cut and so protected are more liable to 
misses than whole sets. 

- On the other hand, sets left in dry condi- 
jon frequently show .a high proportion of 
nisses, and in some cases, when they do so, 
she yield per plant in cases where growth 
fakes place is lower than the yield per plant 
‘rom cut protected sets. 

- On the whole, examination of these experi- 
nental results strongly supports the con- 
Lo reached previously on other grounds, 
at quite apart from vield, the certainty of 
wth from cut sets is much greater if pre- 
cautions are taken as to how the sets are cut 
ind left before planting. : 

“It is hoped that at different centres through- 
out the country the efficacy of protection 
against drv air-and sunlight will be further 
tested during 1925. In view of the fact that 
vields may only be affected when the de- 
velopment of the voung plants is slow, details 
1s to weather condition at the time of cutting 
and planting, and for the first few weeks of 
wth, would ‘be of value in the records of 
such experiments, as also would records of 
ph ” and of other comparative observa- 


ClO 
Oe 


tions on the time of appearance of the plants 
andre condition of the cut sets at different 
dates after planting. 
ae ; 

| Eelworm in Lincolnshire Potato 
age crops 


= 


Isewhere, Potato crops of early varieties 
have recently proved-unsatisfactorvy, and a 
preliminary investigation suggests that a 
species of eelworm, apparently the same as 
the Beet and Hop eelworm, mav be the cause. 
On the other hand, it has also been noted that 


Lincolnshire and elsewhere) show evidence 
the presence of the eelworm without any 
lication of a reduction of vield in con- 
isequence of the attack. The extent of the 
Injury caused by the eelworm is thus at pre- 
‘sent uncertain,-and in order to answer the 

mn and, if -necessarv, to «discover 
ids of controlling the worm, the Minis- 


0 75 whole sets were compared with the same. 


~ check will be experienced. 


fields of main crop varieties (again both in. 
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vestigation to be carried out. 

Potato growers have no reason, in con- 
sequence of the eelworm, to avoid purchasing 
Lincolnshire seed, and no change need be 
made in the usual advice to buyers of seed, 
viz., that they should obtain the best seed 
they can afford, and that they should take 
care not to plant tubers showing signs of 
disease. 


try of Agriculture has arranged for an in- 


Early Lettuces 


Though autumn-sown varieties are princi- 
pally relied upon for early spring use, there 
is a marked difference as regards crispness 
compared with that of plants raised early in 
the year, grown on without a check and 
properly hardened before planting in the 
open. <A pinch of seed sown now in a pan or 
shallow box of light soil, placed in a gireen- 
house temperature, and duly attended to in 
the matter of standing near the glass as soon 
as germinated, finally pricking off into other 
boxes 3 inches to 4 inches apart when fit to 
handle, and planted on a warm, sheltered 
border towards the end of March, will be a 
fortnight in advance of seed sown outside 
early in that month. If a little bottom-heat 
for this sowing can be given when ready to be 
pricked out, progress will be much faster. 
A bed of freshly-gathered leaves with a rough 
frame on the top with about 6 inches of soil 
would be just the thing. 


ROSES 


Planting Roses in spring 


T is quite as safe to plant Roses in spring 

as in autumn. If in autumn we could look 

forward to a mild winter, then I would 
plant early in November ; but whether planted 
in autumn or spring, there is always a certain 
amount of risk. If we plant in autumn a 
severe winter may follow and injure .the 
growth; and should a cold, dry time im- 
mediately follow spring planting a serious 
The only point in 
favour of spring planting is that, if an un- 
favourable time should occur, the results are 
not likely to be so disastrous as a severe 
winter frost following autumn planting. If I 
had a choice of plants not in pots I should 
prefer spring planting—plants that had been 
lifted in November and carefully laid in by 
their heels in some sheltered corner all winter. 
Such plants would be better planted in the 
first or second week in April than at any time 
in March, and any pruning required should be 
done a fortnight before planting time. I have 
practised this plan more than once, both in 
the case of standards and dwarfs, and have 
proved the correctness of the statement that 
root disturbance promotes root formation. If 
the plants are lifted in autumn and their roots 
well cared for, it will be found in spring that 
they have been in an active state all winter, 
and will be furnished with many young fibres, 
and at the extremities newly-made white, 
fleshy additions, which, if carefully preserved, 
will enable the plants, when set out, to start 
quickly into growth. In dealing with such 
tender roots the work of planting must be 
done with care. The positions should be 
ready to receive them, and some finely-sifted 
soil must be réady to go both over and under 
them, when no fear of the result need be 
entertained. This plan seems to be the only 
one likely to lessen the risk of loss, either 
through severe winter frost or cold piercing 


March winds. The details to the inex- 
perienced may appear to be rather trouble- 
some, but in practice they are not so. The 


only addition to the labour is that of laying in 
the plants in November and preparing a bit of 
fine’ soi] to go round the roots at planting 
time. Roses planted in the-second week- in 
April will not flower so early as established 
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plants, but they will not be far behind those 
planted in winter. 

In regard to soil and position for standards 
especially, the best I ever saw were grown by 
the side of a main walk in a kitchen garden, 
the soil of which was deep and kept well 
manured. A quarter of a century ago it was 
a common practice to grow standard Roses 
in such positions. At that time cultivators 
appeared to recognise the principle that Roses 
required pure air and plenty of light; but it 
is too much the practice now to plant them in 
shrubbery and other borders, and to require 
the same soil to sustain an annual crop of 
other flowers at the same time, with the re- 
sult that neither the Roses nor the flowers 
thrive in a satisfactory manner. It is a mis- 
fortune for standard Roses that their heads 
are so far from their roots. The head in most 
cases appears to monopolise all the care and 
attention, while the roots are left to do the 
best they can. This is a natural outcome of 
the way in which the plant is grown. A dwarf 
Rose, on the contrary, naturally protects its 
own roots, its branches being nearer the 
ground, and, therefore, it is not possible to 
plant anything else near them, as is the case 
with standard plants. In all cases where the 
planting of Roses grown in the open ground 
has been delayed to the present time, great 
care is necessary in getting the roots out of 
the ground with as little injury as possible, 
and also to see that they are quickly re- 
planted. It is always best to plant when the 
ground is rather dry than wet; when dry, it 
can be trodden firmly round the roots without 
danger of its being made into a paste. Plant- 
ing Roses out of pots that have been kept in 
pits or frames all winter or in any other glass 
structures should be deferred until the middle 
of May. Meanwhile, let the plants have all 
the air possible. If planted out before May 
in all probability the young and tender 
growths will get injured by bad weather. 

He<E; 


Roses in cool houses 

Roses can be grown in cool houses as 
easily as any other plants, the only drawback 
being a little difficulty in keeping the atmo- 
sphere sufficiently dry during foggy morn- 
ings early in the year. The heavy moisture- 
Jaden air is apt to cause damping off of young 
growth and buds of the more double-flowered 
varieties. This is why I would always con- 
fine myself to Roses with few petals in such 
a structure. Being cooler, and the flowers 
developing steadilv, they do not expand too 
fully, as is the case during summer outside, 
while they have not the same tendency to rot 
before opening, a great point unless sufficient 
heat can ‘be given. Another great thing is 
not to attempt any forcing too early: Simply 
allow them to come on as steadily as possible. 
I would let them have full exposure to air 
during the whole of January, or they come on 
too rapidly later. It is more as a help and 
protection against late frosts ‘that the house 
should be used than to hurry the growth un- 
duly, or, should bad weather set in after 
voung growth is active and fairly advanced, 
there is'no means of keeping up a suitable 
temperature, ‘and much harm is done, especi- 
ally from damping. It is surprising how 
quickly they come on as the sun gains power, 
and blooms may be had several weeks earlier 
than would be the case upon warm walls in 
the most favourable situations. All neces- 
sary pruning should be done at once, not for- 
getting that if vou want flowers in quantity 
the plants should not be pruned hard. In- 
sects will be a trouble here, as well as in the 
heated structures, and the svringe cannot well 
be used too freelv. Choose a bright day for 
this operation, and do it early. The use of 
some reliable insecticide is more serviceable 
than the svringe in this case, but I would 
syringe upon suitable occasions as far as 
possible, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from page 163) 


A collection of Cacti 


Many thanks to ‘‘ P. T.” (issue March 7th, 
page 151) for his article on Cacti. I-certainly 
agree with him that they are most fascinating 
plants to grow. Apart from the strange habit 
of growth of many, their flowers are often 
most gorgeous. Then, too, the ease with 
which they may be cultivated is a great point 
in their favour, especially to a busy man who 
often finds the demands made by other green- 
house plants a great nuisance. <A Cactus 
grower may take a voyage to the South Sea 
Isiands, or visit Timbuctoo, and on his re- 
turn find his favourites quite happy and 
thriving. 

My collection was purchased from Mr. 
Sydney Smith, of Enfield, and also my 
succulents, but I wish some kind reader could 
tell me where I can obtain named varieties of 
Epiphyllums. I want to work them on to 
Pereskias so that I may obtain the fine tall- 
growing specimens that used, I believe, to be 
fashionable. Growing Cacti from seeds is 
great fun, and I have had success with them. 
f sow the seed during this month and April 
ina temperature of about 60 degs. Thev 
take a little time to germinate, and appear as 
little fleshv ‘‘ biobs ’’ (that is the best word I 
can think of!). I keep them growing stronglv 
on for the first few weeks (in the propagator) 
and later prick them out into small pots of 
sandv soil and place on a shelf near the glass 
in the greenhouse. 

Cacti look verv quaint planted three or four 
of them in square seed-pans. I make a minia- 
ture Sahara for them with lumps of sand- 
stone and covering the surface of the soil 
thickly with Bedford sand. The effect is 
most pleasing. I am rather wondering if they 
will flower, as Cacti always succeed best 
when the roots are restricted. 

Saving Cactus seed is quite worth while, 
taking the precaution to fertilise the flower 
always, in case insects have not done so. I 
have now a nice pan of young Mamillaria 
magnimamma coming up from seed saved 
last year. 

I have also some pods of Phvyllocactus, 
which I have opened and am drying off 
preparatory to sowing. For the first time I 
have found a use for the ant (an insect I do 
not love)—numbers of them are busy cleaning 
the seed for me by devouring the sweet pulp 
that envelops it. In conclusion, mav I urge 
more lovers of flowers to cultivate the grow- 
ing of Cacti and succulents, thev are well 
worth the very little trouble involved. 

Woking. Lewis F. BARTON. , 


Over-manuring 


There never was a more mistaken idea 
than that of continual dressing of the ground 
year after year with strong manure. The 
soil gets over fat, Potatoes grow blotchy and 
become diseased, other vegetables have rank 
growth, and slugs and worms flourish. If 
any readers have been following the above 
practice we advise them this year not to 
manure the land. Instead, give a good dress- 
ing of lime, spreading evenly over the ground 
at the rate of 1 bushel to the rod. Leave the 
lime on the surface till the spring, when it 
should be dug in. ; 


Spinach Beet 


Too much cannot be said in favour of the 
reliability of this plant, of which ‘‘ W. McG.” 
writes on page 138; it is certainly one of those 
which can justify a place in every’ garden, 
but especially where space for spring green 
crops is restricted. It will grow in practi 
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cally any soil, and appears to take all 
weathers alike, as I have never yet had to 
record a failure, even in seasons when the 
hardiest of Brassicas have failed to do them- 
selves justice. It is advised frequently to 
make two sowings, in April and August re- 
spectively, but’ I. find that the former, any 
time in the month, suffices, as the principal 
call is from Christmas on to Spring Cabbage. 
Choosing a site in good heart deep and 
thorough digging is done, and three or four 
seeds are dropped in clusters at intervals of 
15 inches in lines the same distance apart; 
singling, and hoeing cover the subsequent 
cultural attention. Where true. winter 
Spinach is tricky Spinach Beet attains to the 
dignity of indispensability. 
East ANGLIAN. 


Zinnias 

The difficulty sometimes experienced in 
growing Zinnias may very frequently be 
traced to a too early start and insufficient 
heat. It is not enough to merely place boxes 
of seeds in a cold frame, as the seeds need a 
little more heat to start them—a brisk bottom 
heat if possible—and then they will do well. I 
have known surprise expressed when raising 
in frames has proved a failure, and the reason 
has been assigned to bad seed, whereas it was 
owing to want of a little heat in starting the 
seed. Zinnias are worth the extra trouble 
they need, as they are very showy, and, what 
is equally important, they last in bloom per- 
haps longer than any other annual. Those 
who have not yet sown should lose no time in 
doing so, placing the boxes in the warmest 
position the house affords, pricking off the 
seedlings as soon as they have reached the 
desired height. 


A weed as salad 


During the past wet and rather mild winter 
there has been a remarkable growth of the 
very common. weed, Cardamine hirsuta 
(Hairy Bitter Cress). It usually appears in 
March and April, with a rosette of its heart- 
shaped leaves nearly flat on the ground, with 
the white flower just showing on a short 
stalk in the middle. The flower-stem then 
elongates and has a few leaves of a different 
pattern, for the leaflets are quite narrow, and 
the flowers are followed by long-shaped pods 
which soon ripen, and, curling back from the 
stalk end, spurt the seed out in all directions. 
But during the past winter any plants that 
had germinated from summer self-sowing 
made no attempt at a flower-stem, but. the 
root leaves, instead of lying flat, shot up into 
masses of luscious growth 6 inches to 7 inches 
high. Winter salad stuff being scarce we 
have found the little Cress most useful mixed 
with Endive and with a plain French dressing 
of oil andvinegar. You will see by the sample 
sent, which is by no means an example of the 
largest, that it is about half the size of Water- 
cress, that it is tender in substance and has 
a good Cress flavour. Ge Ji: 


The Violetta 


Being the only gardener to grow Violettas — 


in this district (Glasgow) I thought they had 
become too old-fashioned for nurserymen, and 
I was surprised to find them’ listed by one 
grower and to learn that I could cheaply add 
to my stock. Amateurs ought to see these 
dainty miniature Violas; they are a kind of 
average between the ordinary bedding Viola 
and the Violet, and their chief merits are a 


profuseness of bloom that is wonderful, a ~ 


long season of flowering, and great adapt- 
ability in bedding schemes. They are among 
the easiest plants to grow and propagate, and 
seem to do ‘well evervwhere. Violetta is the 
old white; Princess May, cream; Modesty is 
white, margined with ‘pale purple; Blue 


_The house is not heated, but it affords th 
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Bonnet, Lily, and Lyric are shades of 
der or pale purple; Golden Crest is yelloy 
deep golden colour ; and Queen of the Blues 
pale blue. LANARKSHIRE. 


Hyacinth Perle Brilliante 


: . BES 
If anyone wishes for a change from a 
of the better-known pale blues, like Schot 
Czar Peter, and Captain Boyton, why n 
give Perle Brilliante atrial? It has not, p 
haps, such a-big flower-spike as these hay 
but the individual bells are most attractiy 
and their charm quite makes up for a 
diminution in height. In a way they remi 
one of the double colouring of the Que 
Alexandra Rose, inasmuch as the exterior 
the bells is a real pale blue, such as 6 
finds in Iris persica, while the interior 1 
flexed top is of a pretty shade of pale a | 
or’ Hvacinth-blue. The variety is not ea 
to grow, as it is liable to have its 4 
bells: damp off unless great care is taki 
during the_early stages of growth as in ~ 
case of that beautiful lavender-grey, Joh 
se as ~ .- JOSEPH JACOE 


Hyacinth Grand Maitre and surprise: 
Surprises in gardening are, indeed, hare 
perennials. Up they come every year. No 
it is a totally new thing. “Now it is an as-0 
as-the-hills. It is relatively asserting itself 
strange places. Why should this particul: 
Hyacinth—Grand Maitre—find me this sptir 
in a way it has never done before in all tf 
vears I have known it? I have long marke 
it out as being of an uncommon shade_ 
what is called blue in the Hyacinth famit 
but this season its tone appealed to me | 
quite a new way. It is as far removed fro 
Menelik on the dark side as it is from Johe 
or Perle Brilliante on the pale side, and so 
may be called a happy medium. As adc 
tional recommendations it is an easy variel 
to grow, and it has a nice shapely spike wit 
the individual bells not too crowded togethe 
Make a note of Grand Maitre for the 192 
order. Tae -JosEpH JAcos. 


The Cambridge University Botani 
Garden and its friends — 
T HE Botanic Garden at ‘Cambridge is fo 


tunate in possessing generous friend 

A well-known resident thas just. pri 
sented an Alpine-house, which jin the nez 
future will delight both ’varsity and ‘towr 
It is made of Teak, and the same kind ben 
factor has also given a magnificent Tea 
frame of fine proportions from which to fui 
nish the Alpine-house. A Cambridge lad 
who loves the garden, and» who, like « 
other benefactor, desires to remain anon} 
mous, has given a sum of money for ft 
purchase of bulbs for the Alpine-house, an 


bachi. 
Primula Bulbocodium n 
Galanthus Elwesi, and Hyacinthus azureus 


needed protection, and gives us the oppo 
tunity of seeing many a litthe gem in perfec 
‘beauty which outside is too often marred 
wind: and rain, or bespattered with splash 
from the soil. We heartily congratulate #l 
management of the Botanic Garden, Cam 
bridge, on having such kind benefactors, 
look forward confidently to seeing many 
little treasure flourishing there whic 
been placed in such good hands. H. H. 
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itreak in Sweet Peas 

| (EL. C. F.).—yYour plants have been at- 
acked by streak, a disease more or less 
‘roublesome, a certain remedy for which thas 
yt been found. Too much rich manure en- 
‘ourages it, more especially if put in the 
ftround the same year as ithe plants. Deep, 

vell-tilled soil enriched for a previous crop is 

‘uitable. Watering in summer or very wet 

eather also favours streak, although at 

nes the former must be done. Slugs can be 

rept from doing harm by occasionally 

prinkling soot near the base of the plants, or, 

tter still, shaking this on them at night-_ 
‘ime with the aid of a lamp. 

i Bsz ! 

tis stylosa | 

| (L. E. C.).—If you want to make a fresh 
Jantation this is the way to doit. It is 
asily increased ‘by division of the tufts, 
hich should be done immediately after 
‘owering. For position select a south or 
outh-west wall unfettered by other. things in 
ne foreground. Dig out the soil deeply and 
vork in 12 inches deep a heavy layer of cow- 
ianure. Into the upper soil work in some 
ery old manure mixed with old mortar or 
one-meal, placing the roots rather near the 
yall or building and planting firmly. Ample 
jrowth must ensue before flowering is possi- 
le. Should the position in summer be dry 
thorough soaking of water now and then 
jiould ibe given. If the staple has been well 
uanured liquid-manure is not necessary, 
‘rough in the case of established clumps 
veak doses in the summer, applying these 
fer a good soaking of water, will do good. 


— ~+~GREENHOUSE 

spidistras ea. 

S> A. M.).—The plants seen in florists’ 
s, and to which ‘SS. A. M.”’ refers as 
g healthy and well grown, are the result 
ial treatment. These Aspidistras are 
mn for sale, by the thousand, in low 
nd in which a strong heat and plenty 
jisture are present. _ The ordinary 
i with little heat cannot hope to ob- 
such results. It is seldom advisable to 
ww an established plant in order to in- 
the number of Aspidistras unless a 
brisk, regular heat, accompanied by a 
id atmosphere, can be given. The better 
would ‘be to procure young plants and, 
having inured them to a lower tempera- 
to repot them, say, into a pot 8 inches 
ameter, using a little peat in the compost 
oam, leaf-mould, and sand. Afterwards 
plant would not require repotting for 
. I have had plants of Aspidistra in 
h pots, and grown in a room, carrying 
40 healthy leaves. 


— — 


m Lilies failing 

| you kindly tell me, through your 
per, what can be the matter with some 
“um Lilies which have been wintered in a 
‘nny south window in a heated dining-room 
fdiators) and which are blooming most un- 
‘tisfactorily, although every year before 
‘ey have done well? I fancy they must be 
‘tacked with some ‘disease. If you will ex- 
‘line the enclosed stem, which is off one 
it is decayed low down where the bloom 
i is developed, and in one instance the 
‘role of a stem has decayed, leaving a 
‘le in the soil in the pot. I have not come 
rs like this before. 

| ae. ‘Mrs. ELEANOR Pain. 
[The example of Arum Lily sent is infested 
th green-fly, and this iis probably the cause 
‘te towers failing to develop, because the 
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- Answers to Queries 


leaf and stem are sufficiently strong to pro- 
duce good blooms. As your plants are grow- 
ing in airoom it is not possible to fumigate to 
destroy the fly, so you should select a fine, 
warm day, and place the plants in the open, 
or even in a shed. Lay them on their sides 
and give a good syringing with a solution of 
XL All insecticide, full directions. being given 
on the bottle. Allow the plants to drain for 
a few hours before returning them to the 
room. See that the roots never become dry 
during the growing period. Dryness at the 
root, together with the dry atmosphere in the 
room, would cause the edges of the leaves to 
turn brown. If you dry off the plants later 
on it would be a good plan, when the tubers 
are repotted, say in August, to rub them over 
with lime or flowers of sulphur, first cutting 
away any decayed portions. If any of the 
growths are showing signs of disease at the 
top of the bulb give a good dusting of 
powdered charcoal, and repeat the operation 
if needed. } 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Treatment of Ceanothus azureus grandi- 
florus 

(Ceanothus).—A word of caution is needed 
in the case of those who may not be ac- 
quainted with the treatment which it requires. 
Like some other good wall plants, it flowers 
on the young wood of the current year; and 
the caution I would give is, that the young 
growth must be preserved. Where there are 
vacant spaces to be covered, leading shoots 
must be trained there as they advance in 
growth, but all the other growth should be 
allowed to grow in its own way, as it will 
flower more freely and have a much better 
effect when not stiffly trained to the wall. 
As this Ceanothus is not quite hardy in all 
places, the pruning should not be done until 
all danger of severe frost is over. 


VEGETABLES 


Parsley 


(S. A. M.).—If the garden is open to at- 
tacks by hares and rabbits, either would soon 
destroy the Parsley crop. Hares, in particu- 
lar, are extremely fond of Parsley, and they 
will travel long distances ito procure it. An 
inspection of the ground would reveal the 
‘““runs’’ of either hare or rabbit, for they 
invariably keep to the same track. When 
the run is discovered, a wire snare, 
properly set, would quickly account for the 
culprit. Rats may also be the offenders. An 
ordinary rat-trap, or a dose of poison, would 
be the obvious remedy. Squirrels will not 
eat Parsley. The short-tailed vole, particu- 
larly in early spring, will nibble this herb 
as well as other greenstuff. It can be 
trapped in an ordinary mouse-trap of the 
‘hole ” pattern. Close observation ought to 
reveal the offender, and the necessary steps 
can afterwards be taken. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Book on Dahlias 

(Cactus).—The best book on Dahlias is that 
by the late George Gordon, but it is getting 
rather out of date. You should get the New 
Year book of the National Dahlia Society 
(now in the press). This contains seven 
or eight papers on the Dahlia_and its culti- 
vation and uses, one chapter being devoted to 
the Cactus forms. By joining the Society, 
at a subscription of 5s., you can procure this. 


Plague of leatherjackets 

I have been, for some years, pestered with 
a. plague of leatherjackets in my_ tennis- 
ground. As ‘you know, they eat the roots of 
the young Girass, and most of the summer, 
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therefore, it is covered; unfortunately, with a 
lot of yellow patches. Some years ago I top- 
dressed it with a composite lawn manure, 
which apparently had some ingredient in it 
which brought them to the surface, and I got 
rid of a lot, and the next year tried the very 
Same manure and it had no effect. 
T. F. Crozier. 

[On account of their tough skins and their 
great vitality these are very difficult to de- 
stroy. They may be trapped by burying slices 
of Turnip, Potato, Mangold, or Carrot just 
below the soil. Each slice should have a 
wooden skewer put into it to show where it 
is. Lay pieces of slate, brick, tile, or board 
on the ground. The grubs often crawl about 
at night and take ‘shelter during the day 
under such things. ‘Starlings and. thrushes 
are very fond of the grubs. ] 


NAME OF PLANT 


L. F, B.—Acacia armata, one of » the 
Australian Mimosas; give ‘cool greenhouse 
treatment in winter with enough artificial 
heat to keep out frost. From June until the 
end of August the Acacias-may be stood out- 
side. Increase is by cuttings and seeds. A 
suitable compost consists of three parts 
fibrous loam ‘to one part each of leaf-mould 
and coarse sand. A little peat may be added 
if available. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Wm. Sydenham, The Gaythorpe Nursery, 
Melbourne, Derby.—List of Delphiniums; 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums; hardy her- 
baceous perennials; Michaelmas Daisies; 
Violas. 

C. Engelmann, Lid., Saffron Walden.— 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 

Robert Bolton and Son, Birdbrook, near 
Halstead, Essex.—List of Sweet Peas. 

Maxwell and Beale, Broadstone, Dorset.— 
Catalogue of alpine and rock plants. 

C. W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts.— 
Catalogue and price list of Gladiolus bulbs, 

J. R. Pearson and Sons, Ltd., The Nur- 
series, Lowdham, Notts.—Vegetable and 
flower seeds and garden sundries. 


PUBLICATION RECEIVED 


The Horseshoe Publishing Co., Bristol.— 
‘“The Cultivation of Plants for Botanical 
Material,’ by G. F. Gardiner, University of 
Bristol. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. A. J. Caring, firom Castle Hill Gardens, 
Barnstaple, to Glanusk Park Gardens, 
Crickhowell, Brecon. 

Mr. A. Beckett, formerly gardener to G. 
SISTERSON, Esq., Sedbury Park, Richmond,, 
Yorks, now with Lieut.-Col. H. K. 
STEPHENSON, Hassop Hall, Bakewell. 

Mr. J. A. Hatt, formerly gardener at Ship- 
lake Court, Henley-on-Thames, now at The 
Grange, Sutton Courtenay, Berks. 


National Potato Society 


The Committee of the National Potato 
Society are issuing an appeal in order to meet 
a deficiency of £200 in their funds. This 
deficiency has arisen owing to a heavy floss 
incurred in connection with the annual ex- 
hibition held at Leicester in November last, 
and the Committee are endeavouring to raise’ 
an amount sufficient not only to clear the 
deficiency, but also to provide the nucleus of 
a prize fund for future exhibitions. (During 
the past six years the annual exhibitions have 
been promoted without the issue of any 
general appeal, and the Committee would 
welcome donations or applications for mem- 
bership of the Society, which should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. W.-H. Morter, Honorary 
Secretary, Cannon Hill Park, Birmingham. 
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Royal Horticultural Society s Show 
March 10th and Jith, 1925 


WO of the most attractive features of 

this very excellent show were the 

coloured Freesias shown by Mr. G. H. 
Dalrymple, Bartley, Southampton, and Iris 
Wedgwood shown by Messrs. Lowe and 
Shawyer, of Uxbridge. Mr. ‘Dalrvmple 
showed a new Freesia, aptly named Wistaria 
by reason of its colour. The group com- 
prised this one variety only, and the effect. of 
this Wistaria blue. Freesia shown in a large 


mass was most remarkable. Tihis variety, 
which tad already received an Award | of 
Merit, gained the exceptionally high award of 


a First-class Certificate on this occasion. We 
cannot call to mind any Freesia previous!v 
gaining this high award. The flowers, which 
are of uniform colour, open wide, and were 
the source of admiration, though it isto be 
regretted that they have very iittle, if any, 
scent; but that is the only weak point of an 
otherwise exceptionally good variety. 

The large group of Iris Wedgwood to 
which we refer was 
effect. We have described this variety on 
a previous occasion when it received an 
Award of Merit; it has, in fact, been cut for 
market for many weeks. The first cutting, 
we are informed, took place on December 
27th, and there has been a constant supply of 
bloom ever since. The variety Wedgwood, 
appropriately named by virtue of its colour, 
occurred as a chance seedling. It is probably 
a hybrid between I. tingitana, from Tangiers, 
and I..Xiphium. 

Each of these interesting and effective 
groups consisted of one variety only. 


Three Gold Medals 


There were three groups—all of them re- 
markable for quality and quantitvy—that 
gained the high award of the Society’s gold 
medal on this occasion, viz., a magnificent 
display of Hyacinths, including the leading 
varieties in many colours, by Messrs. James 
Carter and-.Co.; a particularly well-grown 
collection of Cyclamens of the Caledonian 
strain by Messrs. Forsvth, of Putteridge; and 
Messrs. J. and A. McBean’s superb collection 
of Cymbidiums and other Orchids described 
in this report. 

“Forced Roses were shown by Mr. George 
Prince and Mr. Elisha Hicks, and we noticed 
some particularly good blooms of Princess 
Marv, Columbia, Souv. de Claudius Pernet, 
and Mme. Butterfly. 

The perennial and brilliant St. Brigid 
Anemones from open borders in Ireland were 
shown by Messrs. Reamsbottom and Co. 

Japanese Azaleas, forced Lilacs, and Azalea 


Anthony Koster were noticeable in many 
parts of the hall. 
Daffodils 

Messrs. Pearson and Sons, Lowdham, 
Notts, put up a remarkably fresh group of 
flowers in .a very effective manner. The 
blooms were bright and of fine colour. 


Among the conspicuous sorts were Thorkel, 
a large fine yellow, the well-known King 
Alfred referred to on page 162, Glory of 
Nordwyck, Sanctity, Emperor, Vega, Lady 
de Bathe, and Firebrand. Messrs. James 
Carter and Co., Raynes Park, had a small 
group of characteristic flowers. of King 
Alfred. Messrs. R. and H. Bath, Ltd., had 
a telling group of Tulips and Daffodils in 
fibre. Among the Tulips we noted La Ville 
de Haarlem, Wm. Copeland, so useful for 
this rhode of culture, Rev. Ewbank, and La 
Reve. Among the Daffodils. we singled out 
Evangeline, T. Moore, a’ valuable and well- 
known old sort, and Couleur Cardinal. There 


staged with striking ' 


‘of their usual collections of Apples, 


were also. several potfuls of  Fritillaria 


Meleagris with white and coloured flowers. 


Messrs. Barr and Sons, Taplow, had a nice 
group of fresh characteristic blooms, excel- 
lent being Royal Sovereign, - Primrose 
Phoenix, Blackwell, St. Hilda (wl hite), War- 
wick (rich yellow), and Alice Knights Pe old 
and well-known sort). Messrs. Cartwright 
and Goodwin had, among others, Orange 
Doubloon, Vicoria, Southern Gem, © Sir 
Watkin, King Alfred, and White Slave. 


Orchids 

These-were largely to the fore on this occa- 
sion, the various groups consisting mostly of 
Cymbidiums, of which there is now a 
wonderful variety since hvbridising has be- 
come the vogue. Among those shown, Sir 
G. Holford hada wonderful selection, for the 


- most part seedlings raised by his gardener, 
Among those arresting at- | 
tention we specially noted Cymbidium Bull- . 


Mr. Alexander. 
finch, Briiliant, Cygnet Holford’s  var., 
Yellow Hammer, Alexanderi Westonbirt 
var., and many other fine novelties. ‘Messrs. 
J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge, made a fine 
display. The plants in every case were in 
rude health and flowering freely, many little- 
known varieties finding a iplace. One thing 
that helps visitors is the fact that in nearly 
every case the plants were labelled distinctly. 
Among those that arrested our attention were 
Cattleya Gowiana alba, Cattleya Jupitus, 
Cymbidium Alexanderi (Overlea variety), 
Odontoglossum Distune (a large, outstanding 
flower), Odontoglossum crispum, Cymbidium 
Alexanderi album, Cattleya Tityus, Dendro- 
bium virginale, and many other fine Orchids 
too numerous to mention. ‘Messrs. Cowan 
and Co., Southgate, contributed a group con- 
sisting mainly of Cymbidiums. Outstanding 
plants other than the above were Miltonia 
Bleuana, Dendrobium  virginale, Odonto- 
glossum crispum, and Cattleya Tityus. Mr. A. 
T. (Pitt put up a characteristic group of plants 
flowering at the present time. Among them 
we noted Epidendrum Endressi Wallacei 
as quite distinct. Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co. had a magnificent well-arranged group, 
many fine novelties finding a place. Among 
others that stood out were Odontoglossum 
Wilsonara Wendy, resulting from a cross be- 
tween O. Lambeauianum and Oncidioda 
Cooksone, Odontoglossum Charlesworthi 
cupreum, with flowers of a rich bronzy shade, 
Charlesworthana Rajah,  Brasso-Cattleya 
Princess . Elizabeth, Odontogiossum Red 
Admiral, a cross between O. Cooksone and 
O. eximium, and Miltonia Ajax, a very hand- 
some distinct flower. Messrs. Sander and 
Son, St. Albans, put up a verv handsome lot, 
mostly Cymbidiums, good distinct varie- 
ties being Cymbidium Swallow Afterglow, 
C. Venus St. Albans var. Veitchi, Odonto- 
glossum Janette (throat yellow, lip purple, 
sepals and petals purplish, black ground 
freely spotted), Odontoglossum  crispum 
Tasmania (a very taking flower), and 
Cymbidium, Eagle. Col. R. S. Clark sent a 
small group of Dendrobiums. 


Fruit 


Messrs. G. Bunvard, Maidstone, sent one 
all of 
which are in use at the present time. Among 
them were Court-pendu-plat, Reinette du 
Canada, Braddick’s Nonpareil, King’s Acre 
Pippin, Rosemary Russet, and Duke of 
Devon. Such collections as these are very 
useful, showing as they do the Apples that 
may, with careful attention as to storing, be 
had at the present time. 
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Trials at Wisley — | 

The following awards have recently beet 
made to Lettuce under glass by the Counci 
of the Royal Horticultural re after toe 


at Wisley :— 
First - CLASS — CERTIFICATE. — Hothous 
Premier, sent by Messrs... Zwaan and di 


Wiljis, Scheedam, Holland ;Primus Nunhem 
sent by Messrs. Nunhem, Limburg; Primus’ 
sent by Messrs. Siuis ane Groot, Enkhuizen 
Early French Frame, sent ‘by Messrs 
Nutting, London, and Messrs. Waitkins anc 
Simpson, London; Gotte a graine noire, sa 
by Messrs. Vilmorin, Paris. 

Awarpb oF Merit.—Golden Ball Forcing 
sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas, Ormskirk 
Golden Queen, sent by Messrs. Nutting, Lon 
don, and Messrs. Carter, Raynes Park ; Ear) 


Frame, sent by Messrs. Dicksons, Chester 
Golden Stonehead, sent by Messrs. Zwaai 
and de Wiljis; Bottners’ Forcing, sent } 
Messrs. Zwaan  and-~de “ Wiljis;” Dutel 
Forcing, sent by Messrs. Carter; Ton 
Thumb, sent by Messrs. Kelway, Langport 
Messrs. Toogood, Southampton, Messrs 


Carter, Ravnées Park, Messrs. Cooper, Taber 
London, R. Veitch, Exeter, and Messrs 
Morse, San Francisco. ¢ % 
AWARDS TO Kates: 
The following awards thave been made t 
Kales by the Council of the Royal Horticul: 
tural Society after trial at Wisley:— —_- 
Awarp oF Merir.—Limpsfield Greens, sen 
by Mr. H. Roberts, Oxted; New Sproutidg 
sent by Messrs, Barr, London. | 


‘AWARDS TO SPROUTING BROCCOLI. 

The following awards have been made by 
the Council of the Royal Horticultura 
Society to Sprouting Broccoli after- trial- : 


| 


Wisley :— 
Awarp. oF  Merir.—Christmas Purge 
Sprouting, ‘sent by Messrs. Barr, London 


and Messrs. W. H. aS Eorticiead 
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SOCIETY: 


SPECIAL SHOW 
FOR AMATEURS 


| 
Vincent Sue | 
| 


JUNE a & NEO, Ist 


Baroda may be had on puketion to 
the Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square, London, S.W. 1. 


CRAND YORKSHIRE FLOWER 
SHOW AND GALA, YORK — 
17th, 18th, 19th June, 1925 


£750 Offered in Prizes 


For Groups of Stove and Greenhouse Plants, — 
Orchids, Carnations, Begonias, Sweet Peas, 
Roses, Cut Flowers, etc. * 


Gold and Silver Medals for Trade Exhibits 


For Schedules apply to Ee 


ARTHUR ANDERSON, Secretary, 
Assembly Rooms, York 
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HE hybrid Gladioli of to-day, if we 
regard them collectively, are without 
& equal as flowering plants in the open 
garden from July to October inclusive, ren- 
dering very great service throughout the 
period named, not merely by the number of 
their varieties, but more particularly because 
of the incorporation, in many diverse ways, 
by the hybridist of the early and late blood, 
not merely of the original wild species of 
these plants, but also of their progeny. Thus 
it is that, by a system of cross-breeding, 
carried on through many generations, a 
series of hybrid groups has been evolved, 
which, while constituting one continuous 
chain of flowering for the period named, 
also endows the group with a colour range, 
unknown in former times, to say nothing of 
that equally welcome diversity of form which 
is so characteristic of some of the best 
modern types of these flowers. For the 
rnd however, we are not so greatly con- 
c 


sp 


cerned with the beauty of the flowers of these 
plants as the more seasonable matter of 
growing them successfully, and, seeing that 
the time for planting such things is at hand, 
a few words may be said on this head. 
~Curtivation.—A water-logged condition of 
the soil is in a general way as fruitful of 
poor, or even had, results, or total failure, 
as are other soils of a very sandy, gravelly, 
or chalky nature, through which the mois- 
ture percolates all too freely. A middle con- 
dition between the two types of © soil 
mentioned is calculated to bring about the 
best results, and, indeed, this is the case. 
Soils, therefore, of a tenacious character 
should not only be well and abundantly 
drained, but, by adding leaf-mould, the ashes 
from garden-rubbish fires, and grit, en- 
deavour to render the material more congenial 
to the plants. It is worth while, in those 
gardens where the soil is continuously wet, 
and cold in consequence, to raise the surface 
of the bed as much as possible by such addi- 
tions, and by exposing this to the drying 
influences of wind, air, and frost, bring it 
gradually into the desired condition. For 
such a soil as this, light manure, such as that 
from an old Mushroom-bed, should only be 
employed. The lighter material, too, is much 
more readily distributed, and rendered more 
immediately available for the plants, while 
absorbing undue moisture from the sur- 
rounding soil. Such soils as these are best 
if roughly dug or trenched during winter, the 
i and wind helping to reduce and dry 
n in readiness for planting. Soils having 


much sand or gravel in their composition, 
while much more easily dealt with, are not 
without their drawbacks, and for such as 
these a heavy dressing of cow or stable-dung 
should be dug in about a foot or so below the 
surface. This, it may be stated, is, perhaps, 
more necessary from the moisture-retaining 
standpoint than from aught else, though the 


Gladiolus Pink Cloud of the ruffled type 
Flowers soft pink with carmine stripes 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any fart of the World, 13/- 


Si ‘Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden”’ 
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®  £Gladioli and T heir Cultivation 


See The Gladiolus presents no difficulties to the cultivator. Just what is necessary to bring about the best results 
: at flowering time will depend very much on the nature of the soil of any given garden or locality, 


~2 ae particularly in respect to light or heavy soils and drainage. Planting may extend throughout March and April 


good influence of its cooling nature in times 
of drought must not be overlooked. Work- 
ing very much during recent years in these 
lighter classes of soils, I can say without 
hesitation that the method of burying heavy 
dressings of cow-manure low down in the 
soil in the way I have recommended is very 
helpful, doubly so where the precaution to 
tread such layers into a rather firm mass is 
taken before filling in the soil. In this way 
the layer of manure not only constitutes an 
inner lining, as it were, to the soil, but, by 
receiving and conserving the moisture from 
the rainfall, renders the conditions of growth 
more favourable. 

PLantinG.—The planting of the Gladiolus 
may extend throughout March and _ April, 
though in the wet and cold soils referred to 
early planting is not advised, nor is it desir- 
able. In the majority of well-drained soils 
the latter part of March and the first half of 
April may be regarded as good for the work, 
and, -provided the corms have been well 
stored, they will-not be long in making a 
start if the conditions are suitable. Where 
beds or groups are being formed, it is a good 
plan to excavate -the soil, well digging the 
bottom if this has not been done, and, after 
manuring, as above directed, apply a good 
layer of sharp sand in all cases where a 
heavy soil is being treated. The corms need 
not be buried more than 3 inches or 4 inches 
deep, though the greater depth named can 
always be given where light sails obtain, and 
it is a good plan to apply light dressings of 
Wakeley’s Hop-manure at the time of plant- 
ing. By reason of the erect character of their 
growth, and which has given to them the 
name of Sword Lily, the corms may be 
planted rather closely together—say, 5 inches 
or 6 inches apart. In the herbaceous border, 
clumps of these things show to advantage 
during the autumn, when brightly coloured 
flowers are not overplentiful. The after- 
treatment of the plants consists in keeping 
the ground free from weeds, hoeing, and 
watering in dry weather. 

INCREASING THE StTocK.—Despite the fact 
that the varieties to-day are legion, there is 
no. reason why anyone interested in these 
flowers should not attempt to raise seedlings 
which flower during the second year. It will 
be found that the majority of them are good 
enough for garden decoration. Another 
method of increasing the stock and that ap- 
pears to find but few adherents, is to save 
the spawn or bulblets that in some varieties 
crowd so freely about the base of the corms. 
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VaryING Types.—At one time the chief 
flowering of the Gladiolus was confined to 
the G. gandavensis and G. brenchleyensis 
types, whereas now such other types as July 
flowering, G. Kelwayi G. Childsi (an Ameri- 
can strain said to have been raised between 
G. gandavensis and G. Saundersi), Nan- 
ceianus (of probably similiar origin), G. 
Lemoinei (said to have been raised between 
purpureo-auratus and gandavensis), and G. 
primulinus (The Maid of the Mist) from the 
Victoria Falls. The last was introduced in 
1904, and unlike any other species of the 
Gladiolus the stamens are covered by a hood 
which shelters both them and the pollen. 
This is important, because if we remember 
that the plants grow within the reach of the 
spray of the water of the Falls there is good 
reason for the pollen to be sheltered, for pro- 
pagation would be seriously interfered with 
if not put an end to were the pollen exposed 
to the water. All who are not wedded to the 


¢ 
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symmetrical forms of the best of the ganda- 
vensis forms should obtain a few of the many 
hybrid forms in which the hooded shape of 
G. primulinus is apparent. In addition, the 
variety of soft colouring is charming, there 
being pale yellow, pink and salmon in several 
lovely shades. Treated in the same way as 
the ordinary gandavensis hybrids, they ought 
in time to be largely grown. : 

The vigour of the plants and strength and 
colour of the bloom spikes are much _ in- 
creased by the application of liquid manure 
to the roots several times during the season, 
a good mulch’ of short manure being also 
beneficial. 

STARTING IN Pots.—I have known gar- 
deners in cold districts start the bulbs in 
small pots and plant out when growth was 
6 inches high. This is a good plan in 
gardens infested with slugs, as. very often 
these pests play sad havoc. with the tender 
shoots when just through the ground. GS 


Correspondence. 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The early potting of Lachenalias 


WOULD like to express a strong con- 
firmation of the note re Lachenalias which 
appeared in your issue of the 7th over the 

initial “‘ X,’’ especially in its advice as to the 
early planting of the buibs. 

During the last few weeks I have been 
enjoying the beauty of a magnificent collec- 
tion of these plants grown by an enthusiast 
in Guernsey, and he attributes much of his 
success to the fact. that his potting was 
finished by about the last day of July. 

{enclose a photograph of a pan of the 
variety Siam, which in vigour and_ general 
well-being is typical of the whole collection, 
which contains several thousands of plants. 

I know of some others potted up in Sep- 
tember, and the contrast is overwhelmingly 
in favour of the early planting *which you 
advocate. ; 

I have grown these for many years, 
and at the present time have a hanging- 
basket in an open porch exposed to the east. 
It has been there since the middle of 
February. I always pot up at the end of 
July as you recommend. JI had the basket 
photographed, and am sending you a copy. 

Plymouth. J. Gamon. 

[We regret to say the photograph sent by 
Mr. Gamon is not clear enough to geta good 
result if reproduced.—Ep. ] 


Lithospermum prostratum 

Your correspondent, ‘‘ C.,” on p. 167, says 
that damp is a greater enemy to this species 
than cold, as it is with many others. It has 
failed miserably on my cold, wet soil, which 
has not surprised me since I have seen it in 
perfection on the hot, dry, sandy plains near 
Gibraltar, associated with species of Cistus 
and its allies. I should feel inclined to sug- 
gest a hot, sunny situation-as well as a dry 
and well-drained one as its desideratum, 
though it does not follow that a soil, and 
situation which Suit it in its native country 
will necessarily do so in this. 

/ A. H. Wottey-Dop. 


Scabiosa Columbaria 
I am much obliged to ‘* E. M.”’ for calling 
my attention to his note on p. 82 that this is a 
South African species. I had not kept that 
number and, consequently, had overlooked 
the note when I made my comment on p. 163. 
I now see in the Flora Capensis that 
Scabiosa Columbaria is native throughout the 
whole of South Africa, an unusual thing for 


any European species; also in the Flora of 
the Cape Peninsula I myself have seen it 
frequently on or near Table Mountain, which 


ee 


Lachenalia Siam 
The result of early potting 


I had forgotten, since it was 30 years ago. 
Sonder, in Fl. Cap., quotes Smith’s and 
Reichenbach’s figures as irepresenting ‘the 
normal South African plant, and my notes do 
not remark on any substantial difference from 
the European form, but Sonder remarks on 
its polymorphism and has three varieties, one 
of which, var. elata, may be near var. rosea, 
but without specimens of both this is mere 
conjecture. ‘ : 

As to its hardiness, I do not suppose that-a 
Species that grows in the warm temperate 
zone as well as the cool zone loses its hardi- 
ness. The time of flowering, however, may 
affect the question. On Table Mountain it 
flowered from August to December, corre- 
sponding with February to June jn_ this 
climate, instead of its normal July and 
August. Of course, if the imported variety 
insists on trying to flower in February it could 
not do so in the open, but it would still be 
hardy and would in time acclimatise itself to 
Our seasons. A. H. Wotrey-Dop. 
It appears a little difficult to learn 


much about Scabiosa Columbaria var. rosea. 


It does not resemble our native plant much, 
and it will probably tbe relegated to some 


other species, if not recognised as a distinct 


species itself. Mr. House showed it last year 


_ there was no scent at all. The pots we 


incident referred to by Mr. Buxton. - 
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along with his magnificent varieties of | 
caucasica, and in the brief time afforded fi 
a talk at a show with purchasers comir 
and going we seemed to agree that it we 
hardly. a form of S.*Columbaria. It We 
said then to have come from South Afric, 
It is a most pleasing Scabious ar 
thoroughly deserving all that “ E. M.” sa. 
in its favour, but I also question its hard 
ness. 57 Ss ARNOT 


| Freesia Wistaria and its fragrance 
In the report of the Royal Horticultur, 


“Society’s meeting held on the roth and iif 


inst., appearing on page 176 of the issue ¢ 
March 14th, the remark is made with refe 
ence to Freesia Wistaria, ‘‘ Though it is tot 
regretted that the flowers have very little, 
any, scent, but that is the only weak poir 
of an otherwise exceptionally good variety.” 

On the evening of the oth inst., when the 
were being staged in the cold Hall, the scer 
was very powerful, exquisitely fragrant, an 
so strong that I concluded I had neve 
known a Freesia equal to Wistaria in the 
respect. The next day, the 1oth, by 1 po 
in the heated Hall the scent and fragranc 
were slight. On the evening of the iit 


then dry and‘required water badly. Freesi 
Wistaria was grown without farmyard ¢ 
stable manure, but with leaf-mould and th 
purest of fertilisers. Attention is draw 
to this, as it provides another instance the 
the finest and most refined flowers and fruij 
can be grown without farmyard or stabl 
manure, but with leaf-mould and the highe: 
quality fertilisers supplied at the right tim 
and in proper proportions from the momer 
of planting to the end of the growing seasor 
; 'C. A. JARDINE, 
Rhododendrons as epiphytes 


““C. T. K.” asks (page 147) whether 
species of Rhododendron shas been grown i 
this country as an epiphyte. We have her 
three plants of R. Edgeworthi growing vigot 
ously under that condition. One was plante 
three years ago in a cavity formed where 
large limb was torn off an. old Beech i 
gale; the other two are lodged on a H 
Oak (Quercus Ilex). . In each*case there 
a good deal of rotten wood in the clefts w, 
the plants were placed, and they have root 
themselves _ firmly into’ that congenis 
material. I should be glad to treat I 
bullatum, crassum, megacalyx, and Dalhous. 
in the same ‘way, but it is not easy to find 
Suitable cavity that is neither too dens 
shaded by foliage in summer nor exposed 
wind in winter. R.moupinense does well 
a retaining wall facing west. a 

Monreith. (HERBERT MAXWELL 


Anthemis tinctoria, Buxton’s variety 

Mr. E. ‘C. Buxton’s note on page 162— 
very interesting. It recalls a visit pai 
Edge Hall when many plants came unde 
view in the talk between the late Rey. 
Wolley-Dod, who had such a wide Know 
ledge of hardy flowers, and myself. I ¢ 
well recollect the Anthemises being discusse 
at that time and comparison made of a num 
ber of seedlings which had appeared at Eds 
Hall. I think it must have been prior to 


. >S. ARNOT 
Ajuga genevensis var. Brockbanki 
I can quite endorse all that Mr. Ingwer 


will send these out pretty freely, although 
to the embarrassing degree of some. of 
relatives. It is an excellent plant. 
Se He 

Morina Wallichiana | 

The encomiums justly accorded by | 
Ingwersen in his article on ‘ Neglee 
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fardy Plants’? on. Morina longifolia lead 
ie to ask if anyone* knows where M. 
Jallichiana can be procured? It is rarely 
en, and at present I can recall very few 
ardens in which it is grown. It is even 
ore attractive than 'M. longifolia, which I 
ok upon as one of our most distinct and 
wluable border flowers. eee OP 


Clean Carrots 

I was interested in the note on these valu- 
ble roots (page 124, lissue February 21st) by 
Pp. T.’’ Undoubtedly, the seasons have 
uch to do with the production of clean roots. 
during the recent very hot summer Carrots 
ade very tittle progress in some of the 
aturally dry soils, and 75 per cent. were 
sarse and much cracked, a little more than 
kin deep. Last year, judging from the 
amples I have seen that were grown in vari- 
us kinds of soil, cracking or splitting de- 
troved many tons of big roots._ In naturally 
andy soil, low-lving, the roots were cracked 
ery badly in every direction—a network of 
racks, in fact. In the heaviest loams the 
plitting occurred wholesale. In one case a 
ultivator lifted some of his maincrop Carrots 
arly in August and stored them in sand. 
Yhese were the only clean roots he possessed 
a October and November. Of course, we 
o not know what the coming summer 
veather will be, wet or dry, but we can do 
ur best to make the rooting medium as per- 
eot as possible. Where it is possible to select 
{quite open quarter for the maincrop Carrots 
he seeds should be sown there. I always 
refer the highest and most exposed position 
yecause the winds have a beneficial effect on 
he crop. In such positions the tops are 
generally small and the roots long and well- 
ihaped. I first learned this fact as a youth 
vhen deaiing with forced vegetables. The 
vead gardener had the lights removed from 
he frame-grown Carrots as soon as it was 
safe to do itthis, and then he had the frame 
removed. He said ‘* the more the wind blows 
ym the ‘Carrots the larger will be the roots.”’ 
it wasiso. In partly-shaded plots we gener- 
illy find big tops and tiny roots. G.G. B. 
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Mildew on Onions 
I am induced to write this note through 


reading the very sensible reply to W. Jones, | 


rage 128, issue February 21st. In nearly all 
tases mildew does not appear on the plants 
defore mid-fuly. © Probably these plants grow 
fare rapidly during the month of July than 
at any other time. If mildew gets a good 
told on the piants very little progress is made 
ufterwards. Undoubtedly, it is good policy 
to make an early start with the planting-out, 
ut weather and soil conditions must be taken 
nito account. I remember planting-out in 
March one year, and was obliged to leave the 
work on account of a snowstorm. That year 
(had my ‘best crop of Oniions—15 cwts. from 
53 rods of ground. There was no mildew 
‘mouble; when the bulbs were matured ithe 
surface: of the ground appeared to be all 
Onions. I ‘have planted much later since and 
aad trouble with mildew. Early planting, 
where this is possible, surface-mulching and 
0 watering, coupled with maturity of bulbs 
/n August, should be the aim of the cultivator. 
Now a word about 

TRANSPLANTING. Cultivators who raise 
stocks of plants in boxes usually ‘transplant 
she seedlings once to other boxes prior to the 
nal planting-out. Wéith one or two excep- 
dons I ‘have done so myself, and when the 
soil and weather are favourable the plants 
sueceed better than if they are transplanted 
once. By direct planting from ~seed-box or 
ded to final quarters one check only is given. 
The seeds should be sown thinly.” Last year 
A young gardener planted his Onions so in 
jwell-prepared ground and ‘the bulbs were the 
nest I saw that season. What is the experi- 
once of readers? Hants. 
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Camellias out of doors 
LTHOUGH many millions of gallons 


of water have run under the bridges 
since, I can well recollect thosé days of 
“N.’’ speaks (page 140) when 
nearly every private garden owned a col- 
lection of Camellias.’? My earliest experi- 
ence in their culture took the form of 
sponging the leaves for davs on end, with 
similar operations on Oranges to cheer me 
up, and neither plant elicited ‘profound youth- 
ful admiration. Later, when monotonous 
tasks fell to the lot of others, they came to be 
appraised at a higher standard, but I think 
that their passing has made room for more 
generally -useful plants far easier to grow 
successfully. However, these things are be- 
side the purpose of this paragraph, which set 
out to question why (Camellias are not more 
extensively grown in the open air. From 
time to time plants have come within my 
personal sphere, and in numerous other cases 
I have seen them growing and flowering 
splendidly; nevertheless, and speaking 
broadly, they are uncommon in the shrub- 
beries and pleasure gardens of the country. 
Without claiming perfect hardiness for them 
one can say that they suffer no more fre- 
quently or severely than many more popular 
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the magnificent long-spurred hybrids we ad- 
mire so much. A packet of seeds can be pro- 
cured and sown in the open up to June or 
July, or a plant can be purchased and planted 
in spring or autumn. When it flowers in 
summer it will give gireat pleasure with its 
lovely light blue and white flowers borne on 
stems 1 foot or 18 inches in height. It can 
be grown in almost any soil, but it seems to 
do best in a stony, gritty one, although a 
moist sandy loam is recommended for it by 
many. S. ARNOTT. 


ROSES 


Dwarf Polyantha Roses as free 
bushes 


The Polvantha Roses have become very 
popular of late vears, and worthily so, for 
their value is great. They are used exten- 
sively for massing and with great success for 
edging, while they do well in pots. It is 
seldom, however, that one sees these useful 
garden Roses grown as large specimen 
bushes, alithough, to my mind, they are more 
beautiful when cultivated in this form than 
in any other. If allowed to develop natur- 
ally, with little pruning, many of the varieties 


will quickly grow into neat, round bushes, 


Camellias in the open in an exposed position at St. Leonard's Hill, near Windsor 


plants, and not nearly so badly as some. 
They are distinctly handsome in growth and 
flower, and it is noteworthy that the leaves, 
which show the reverse to the flowers under 
glass, display the obverse in plants out of 
doors. It will be usefully interesting to read 
the opinions of other readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED in respect of their suitability 
and desirability for outdoor culture. Easily 
the finest collection in number of plants and 
varieties that I have ever seen was that at 
St. Leonard’s Hill, near Windsor, when Sir 
Tress Barry, Bart., resided there and Mr. 
Brown was gardener in charge, but whether 
they remain to this day is beyond my know- 
ledge, ‘as it must be nearly 30 years since 
my visit was paid. 3 a ee hie 


Aquilegia alpina 

Last year, when re-visiting a charming gar- 
den which I had not seen for several years, I 
was delighted to see a magnificent colony of 
the Alpine Columbine (Aquilegia alpina), the 
successors of a few plants introduced to the 
rock garden a good many years ago. Here 
this lovely Columbine had sown itself so 
freely that it has to be kept severely in con- 
trol, and, lovely though jit is, has its seeds 
largely removed before thev ripen. In many 
gardens Aquilegia alpina is unknown. By 
including it we need not deprive ourselves of 


3 feet to 5 feet in height. The growth of the 
majority of these baby Roses is compact, and 
they do not require a lot of staking and tying 
as do many of the pillar Roses, which is a 
great consideration to some growers. They 
are free-flowering, and are in bloom from 
June to November. The dainty little blooms 
are delightful when,dotted all over such a 
bush as I have described, and, apart from 
their decorative value in the garden, they are 
most useful for cutting. The best varieties 
for the purpose are those which produce per- 
fectly-fonmed miniature blooms rather than 
those which give Rambler-like sprays. The 
following are especially recommended :— 
Cecile Brunner (bright rose, golden centre), 
Eugenie Lamesch (clear yellow, edges tinted 
carmine, scented), Jeanne d’Arc (milk-white), 
Leonie Lamesch (copper and yellow, with 
bright red markings, the most vigorous .of 
the Polyanthas), Perle d’Or (golden-yellow, 
perfectly-shaped flowers), Petit Constant 
(clear deep pink), Tip-Top (orange. bordered 
with pale canmine), White Cecile Brunner 
(cream to white), Bebe Laroux (golden- 
yellow, sweet-scented). To grow really fine 
specimens of these Polyantha Roses it is 
necessary to give them a good start in rich, 
well-worked soil, and they must be given 
nourishment each year to keep them in a 
healthy growing state. 
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Saxifraga lilacina 


producing lilac flowers to reach our gar- 
dens, .will make its influence felt in the 
future by various ‘hybrids plainly showing 


ah HIS, the first of the Kabschia Saxifrages 


their parentage. This comparatively new 
Saxifrage is worthy of every care. We shall 


not forget the fine mass of it shown at the 
Roval. Horticultural Hall and from which 
our illustration was prepared. It belongs to 
the group marginate, of the Kabschia sec- 
tion. Lack of hardiness cannot be attributed 


to S, lilacina, but from-my experience it-does-- 
not like much lime, and will not stand ex- 
Given a good.depth of gritty ~ 
and porous soil, a west or even a north 


posure ‘to sun. 


aspect, and plenty of moisture, it will do well 
and; produce in the spring masses of lilac 
flowers each separately on a stem about an 
inch above the closely-matted rosettes of tiny 


recurved leaves which -show but little of the - nd Pues 
_ force of the tempest and ‘the variation 


silvering so ‘common in the Kabschia section. 


K. 


Plant Life on the Sutors | e 


shoemaker,’’ as those know who are 
acquainted with ‘‘ Sutor Johnnie’ and 

with the wise Latin. proverb that ‘A shoe- 
maker should keep’ to this last’ (‘ne sutor 
ultra crepidam ”’). The Sutors now in ques- 
tion, that is, the Sutors of Cromarty, aire the 


Stee is good Scots and Latin for 


steeper North Sutor) is amply furnished with 
vegetation, though there are, as far as one 
can see, no-rare plants, that is, none which 
seem special to the locality. Yet, such as 
they are,the situation makes them interest- 
ing, as a community of Cromarty fishermen 
might be interesting if found colonising an 


Saxifraga lilacina 
“Spring masses of lilac flowers” 


bold bluffs which form, respectively, north 
and south, the gateway that leads from the 
wider Moray Firth to the snug, land-locked, 
and romantic Bay of Cromarty, so well 
known of late to the personnel-of the British 
Navy, and so tragically marked by the hull of 
the Natal, which lies inside the heads, keel 
upwards, and serves fora coffin to so many 
men, women, and children. The Sutors, it is 
well known, were prehistoric giant cobblers, 
who sat at work, one on each side of the 
Firth, and. who used to throw, each to the 
other, across the Firth, in a neighbourly way, 
a last or other spare.tool, as each had need. 
The Shoemakers are there still, but converted 
Jong ago to rugged columns of -granitic 
gneiss, and it was on the flanks of the 
Southern Cobbler that I scrambled for an 
hour or two on a _squally day in late Feb- 
ruary, noting the plants that had secured a 
foothold on such a steep, bleak, exposed, and, 
one would say, regarding it from the plant 
point of view, uninviting surface. But plants 


in this respect are like human beings, there - 


are few spots on earth where some species 
cannot find a ‘livelihood, and even happiness. 
As a matter of fact, one might say that the 
South Sutor (as also, in a less degree, the 


_ where they were, dripping with moisture, and 


inhospitable bluff in Greenland. If I were to 
talk geology I should be going, I fear, beyond 
my “crepidam,” but I have Hugh Miller’s 
word for it that the Sutors consist of granitic 
gneiss. Anvhow, whatever the material may 
be, it is sufficiently hard, stern, and intract- 
able, and shoots out in appalling jags-and 
reefs to meet the terrible incoming waves, 
which ‘bound in from the Moray Firth to the 
atfack, like a_pack of hounds with bared 
fangs. The stubborn Sutors set their granite 
teeth, and the surf rushes in with a forceful 
speed uncommonly like spite; and so there 
ensues, twice daily, a stand-up fight between 
static and dynamic, more or Jess fierce~ac- 
cording to the weather. 
does. it.” The immovable Sutor. remains 
‘top dog,”’ for, even as you-watch the tussle, 
the water visibly weakens, and ultimately 
retires crestfallen, leaving the rocks precisely 


Puy 


> 


never a hair the worse, 

This battlefield of salt water and granitic 
rock does not seem at first blush an area 
favourable to plant life. What with spray 
and spindrift, the whole bluff must be more 
or less impregnated with various salts. Yet 


on this slope, leaning, as it does, not so very- 


can be no doubt that these highly-coloure 


“two ways to the more rigorous condi 


further, their tissues tend to thicken, and 


But “ it’s dogged as __ 


of fresh water, which trickle through 


many degrees from the perpendicular, wal 
in a stormy sea, and exposed to the fury 
‘the north wind, there is a tolerably dens 
plant population, each individual of whi 
apparently, has to fight its neighbour for 
place in the sun. Even on the narrow-zor 
that runs between ithe flobdd limits, respe 
tiveiv, of spring and neap tide ‘there is vegett 
tion of a kind, and that not an uninterestin 
kind, even to me who knows so little abo 
Lichens; nothing, indeed, except that the 
are very curious and very beautifuk ‘Ty 


temperature are probably nothing to a Lic 
which lies low and clings like a limpet 
anchorage. But it seems surprising 
Lichens. should thrive on boulders 
“must certainly at times be submerged in ; 
water. The Lichens on the South Si 
seemed, to my unlearned eye, to be chiefl 
two kinds—a greyish species which cove 
the rocks, high and low, with a silvery ski 
and a beautiful, highly-coloured species of. 
briiliant orange, shading to lemon, and so: 
times to green, a growth the more noticeabk 
as, in the absence of flowers in February, 
was the only thing that gave a touc 
colour to an otherwise sombre. spot. 


yen 


Lichens flourish on boulders that are so: 
times submerged, though they certainly ¢ 
in denser and, perhaps, ~more © brilli 
colonies at the top of thigh, outstand 
boulders whose summits at. flood-tid 
reached-only-by the spray. «52 A 

When plants migrate from inland and m 
sheltered quarters to the near neighbourh 
of the sea they seem to adapt themselves 


under which they have to live; they bec 
more dwarf and stubby, ‘by which adapte 
they present less surface to the elements, a 


to increase their power of resistance. — 
common Polypody, for instance, w 
under generous conditions, may fur 
fronds a foot or more in length, is dwar 
on this bluff sometimes to the stature o 
inch, springing from the fissures in tufts 

like those of the Rue Spleenwort. The t 
predominating plants on the South Sutor 
the Wood Sedge (Luzula. sylvatica) and 
Crowberry (Empetrum nigrum), both su 
ciently luxuriant, but vet testifying, by th 
shorter and firmer growth, to the braci 
quality of the atmosphere in which they 
These, with Grasses of various species, 
the vegetable carpet of the Sutor, from whic 
spring other growths, ranging from for 
trees to humble Mosses. Not that trees bu 
largely in the vegetation of the Sutors.— 
there they are, fairly various if not num 
ous, among them presentable specimen 
Oak, Beech,-and Scots Pine, though 
are not more than barely presentable, t 
most of them, bent backward out of 
natural shape by the force of the north: 
so as almost to form a plane parall ) 
surface of the bluff. ‘* Those who ar. 

need fear no fall,’’ some lover of the obvi 
has observed, and the observation, 
trite, is true—at least, on the Sutors 
Cromarty, for, whereas the scattere 
bear visible traces of their struggle wi 
tempest, the lowly Mosses, on the other ! 
grow, even on the edge of the tide, wit 
rich and humid- luxuriance which says 
plain as print that nothing suits them be 
than a stiff north wind and a bath of sali 
vapour. It is strange to see, as one s 
this wild spot, projecting over a bed of gra 
still wet from the ebbing tide, a cushion 
superb Moss, large and plump as a s 
wool—dotted ‘over with Grasses, S 
Primroses, and other small ifloral ‘fry, 
kept continually moistened by hidden spri 


(Continued on page 182) 
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Above : The splendid group 
of Iris Wedgwood — a new 
eut flower for market. Shown 
by Messrs. Lowe & Shawyer. 


Mr. G. H. Dalrymple’s 
blue-toned Freesia Wistaria. 
First-Class Certificate. It is 
large - flowered and strong 
growing. 


Centre : Prunus Convadine 
fl.-pl., shoots wreathed in 
masses of semi-double flesh- 
pink flowers. Shown by Mr. 
Collingwood Ingram, Benen- 
den, Kent. 
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Below.: Saxifraga burseri- 
ana sulphurea growing in 
Westmorland limestone in 
Mr. Tucker’s miniature rock 
garden, 


A new Willow from Japan 
which gained an Award of 
Merit. Salix gracilistyla (syn. 
S. mutabilis), with large sil- 
ver-grey catkins, red anthers, 
and golden pollen. Shown 
by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs. 
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(Continued from page 780) 


Moss pack, over the edge, on to the gravel, in 
a miniature dropping-well. 

The two Heaths which form the scrub of 
the uncultivated area above the Sutors—the 
are, ‘Scotch Heath (Erica cinerea) and the 
pink Heather (‘Calluna)—do not entirely cease 
at the edge of the plateau, but creep down the 
Sutor s slope on which they appear in fairly 
numerous and vigorous. sporadic _ tufts. 
Among the genera more or less plentiful and 
quite at home on this breezy spot are Hyperi- 
cums (two species—perfoliatum, one of them), 
Sedges, Thyme, Armeria, Sedum, Teucrium, 
Juniper, Dog Rose, etc. Rushes luxuriate 
in the coombs formed ‘by ancient landslides. 
The coast is sprinkled with rock-gardens of 
all sizes, probably not at any time duxuriantly 
clad, and at this time certainly not gay. ‘But 
the month was flowerless February, of which 
not much could be expected. A ‘month or 
two later, however, when the halcyon takes 
to floating on Cromarty Bay, when a long 
truce sets in between wind and water, and 
the morning glow begins where the evening 
glow leaves off, many blossoms will wake up 
that are now lying low for a warmer sun— 
Trientalis, Orchis, Hyacinth, and other 
things ‘‘ that pretty been ’’—and _ then 
Cromarty will be as sweet and gay as its 
neighbours 

As for the variously sized and shaped rock- 
gardens strewn along this restless shore, and 
put together with a -haphazard carelessness 
inimitable except by consummate art, Kew 
would give its right eve for the least of them, 
Not that any one. of these is luxuriantly 
planted, or furnished with stuff which the 
merest tyro in rock gardening would think 
worth his while. On-the jagged crest of the 
pile a Juniper, perhaps, sprawling downwards 
and glued to the noe surface by sheer stress 
of w eather ; in this crevice and that ‘a bit of 
Gorse, dwarfed, but with promise: of blossom, 
also, like the Juniper, curiously compressed 
and hugging the stone; Grasses and Sedges, 
tufts of Héather, a Dog- Rose or so, Prim- 
roses, Thyme, Thrift, Sedum, and other com- 
mon things of the kind, the vacant ‘spaces 
silvered over (or yellowed) with Lithens— 
Kew might think there was nothing in all 
this to excite its envy. Perhaps not. —Of 


course, if rarity is anything, the plants are 
nothing. If Kew had these rock masses to 
work on they would soon be draped—taste- 


‘ 


effect. 


Terrace wall on south side of house 


fully and ‘beautifully, no doubt—with alpines 
and exotics worth a Jew’s ransom. —It<is 
even conceivable that Kew boulders ; also 
might ‘be massed to rival some, at least, of 
the less imposing of the Sutor rock-gardens; 
nothing being impossible to this dynamic age, 
and Kew having already achieved creditable 
things in this ikind of construction. But what 
about the Lichens? Could Kew achieve the 
Lichens? It may be doubted, though it would 
be rash to say that Kew is fot equal even to 
this—Nature assisting, of course, without 
whose assistance w ho can. do- anything ? 
Granted, therefore, the~ masses and the 
Lichens, could Kew aranide what is such a 
feature of those wind-swept rockeries—the 
inrush ‘and white welter of the tide that 
washes, and even lashes, the base of the 
lichened boulders? With the copious 
Thames full on its flank, I doubt whether 
Kew, even in its dreams, could achieve this 
Not that I am blaming Kew, in 


a 


The end of long Lime walk looking north and showing terrace wall in 
Mr. Thackeray Turner’s garden at Westbrook, Godalming 


‘Kew cannot achieve the- impossible is surel 


‘used for any other purpose than as a parape’ 


venturing to suggest that aes are. thigge 
beyond its reach. Far from it. To say thai 


not to speak in Kew’s dispraise—to peal 
rathér, to Bie Kew with faint damn. — 
: Canam 


Beis ees Ea 
Terrace walls — 
By THACKERAY TURNER. 


ie 


HE above illustration shows a "short 

length of a terrace wall. Its — pee 

and use may interest — the owners of 
gardens. When the house was built and 
the Pie laid out no terrace wall was co 
templated. During the first Summer, whicl 
it is true, was rather dry; there were bitter 
complaints that the house could not be kept 
clean because of the dust’ which blew in 
through the windows, and as it was warm 
they could “not be kept shut. Therefore it 
was decided to try and overcome the difficul 
by putting up a wall and so forming 
terrace for the whole length of the house. ° 
is not usual to think of a terrace wail beiag 


\~ 
i 


to a retaining wall, which becomes necessa 
where the ground falls sharply away in the 
front of a house. And here, let it be said b 
the way, that such retaining walls sho 
always ‘have the earth kept away from ther 
by clinkers or broken stone or bricks, so th 
the draining of the ground may not carry 3 
wall away by the weight of water behind, for, 
of .course, drain-pipes or holes must. be t 
near the bottom of the wall for the escape of 
the water which settles down trove he 
clinkers or other dry rubbish. ae 
Even where the ground does not fall aw: 
from a house a tenrace wall will be found : 
have many advantages besides that of keep- 
ing dirt out of ‘hee house. ‘Obviously, if. 
terrace wall.is built the space between ne 
wall and the house will be paved, whether 
there be beds behind ap wall or not, and a 
“Another 
wntee: and one not to be deciieed: is ie 
the wall, if kept at the right height, forms 
continuous seat facing the. garden on one si 
and the terrace on the other, and this is just 
in the part of the garden where people wi : 
naturally congregate, 


Quite apart from oe these justifications 


[ae 
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or a terrace on level ground where it is not 
necessity, it will be found of great value 
rom the garden designer’s point of view. 
jo many gardens suffer from a restless effect, 
nd few things quiet this effect more than a 
ong line such as a terrace wall will give. 


FRUIT GARDEN 
Winter moths 


NE important factor in successful grease- 
' Tbanding is often overlooked. If readers 
WZ of GarDENING ILLUSTRATED will examine 
heir trees, with grease-bands in position, they 
vill find large numbers of eggs of the winter 
aoth deposited below the band. It appears 
hat in some cases the female moth, when 
scending the stem of the tree, does not 
lways oblige the grower by trying to cross 
he sticky bands which he has placed for its 


, 


lownfall. Instead, when the moth reaches 
a greaseband she turns back and lays her 
eggs anywhere below. ‘These eggs are green 
n colour when laid, turning red later. If 
veaders will look into the crevices of the bark 
of any grease-banded tree they will find plenty 
of eggs in one or both colours. For grease- 
»anding to ‘be successful, then, some means 
nust be adopted to prevent eggs laid below 
‘he band from hatching. In general prac- 
ice it is recommended that all bands should 
de removed and burned before the eggs de- 
dosited on the bands hatch. A little later on 
{he eggs laid below will hatch, and the tiny 
caterpillars will crawl up the stem and will 
very soon be busy feeding on the foliage. 
To prevent this I would suggest that when 
che old grease-bands are removed all the stems 
of the trees should be well limewashed. Mix 
ap freshly slaked lime and water into.a wash 
of the thickness of cream, and then apply 
he mixture with a whitewash brush. Work 
't well into the crevices of the bark, so that 
all the eggs are completely covered up. This 
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will prevent the eggs ‘hatching and will do 
much towards helping grease-bands to be 
successful, It should be remembered that 
the. action. of the limewash is mainly 
mechanical in that it seals in the eggs. J. 


Alpine Strawberries 


I do not remember having seen any refer- 
ence in recent issues to the smaller, though a 
whit not less useful, Alpine Strawberries. 
Possibly this may be because they are too 
small .to meet the present craze for big 
things. A basket of ripe Alpine Strawberries 
gathered in the morning with the dew on 
them is not a bad accompaniment to the 
morning meal. The flavour of the Alpine 
Strawberry compares favourably with that of 
most of the large-fruited varieties. It is at 
its best in the month of August and the early 
part of September, and so forms a succession 
to the large-fruited varieties. In addition to 


its value for the breakfast table it is always 


in demand in the kitchen in some of the many 
forms in which fresh fruits are now used by 
many cooks. It is of no use to the market 
grower, being too small. 

The Alpine Strawberry is not particular as 
to soil and situation, but, like all other things, 
does best when well treated. Planted a foot 
apart each way, so that each plant has a 
square foot all to itself, the surface mulched 
with old Mushroom manure, weeds kept 
down, and in very hot weather given an occa- 
sional soaking of water, the plants will do 
well and bear freely. Many of the large- 
fruited Strawberries; such as British Queen, 
Dr. Hogg, and others, have their whims and 
fancies, some failing in one place and doing 
well in others; but the Alpines will do well 
everywhere under good treatment. As re- 
gards the time a plantation should stand, all 
depends on the treatment given. When given 
an annual top-dressing of rich manure, and 
the weakly,runners thinned out in February 
or- March, the plantation may stand for 
several years without anv signs of exhaus- 
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tion. At the end of five or six vears the ground 
is, as a rule, wanted to fall into the general 
rotation, and fresh quarters have to be found 
for the Strawberries. I have planted new 
beds at various seasons, but on the whole I 
like the spring the best, or later in-northern 
districts. The surface of the beds should be 
made fairly firm before planting, and water 
if the weather is at all dry should be given 
until the beds have become established. For 
many years I have depended on selected 
runners for the formation of a new bed, but 
seed sown in spring, especially if given heat, 
will, if the seedlings are treated liberally, 
bear fruit in autumn. Both the red and white 
vareties should be grown, although the red 
varieties are preferred. Fela cP. 


Protecting Fruit Blossom 
Up to the end of February the winter has 
been exceptionally mild, and though we have 
not been overdone with sunshine ‘to hasten 


— : Westbrook, Godalming: View in circular garden looking east towards house 


the development of fruit blossom the time is 
now with us when such expands very quickly 
on trees occupying warm positions, such as 
garden wails provided for the training of 
those fruit-trees that come early into flower. 
Considering the very wet summer of the past 
year and more cloudy days than we care to 
enumeraite, the amount of fruit-buds on most 
of the hardy kinds of fruit-trees exposed to 
all weather promises well, and it is within our 
power to afford some little protection against 
frost, hail, and snow we frequently experi- 
ence during March and early April. Trees 
trained against walls are easily catered for, 
such as roller blinds of hexagon which can 
be moved up and down at will, provided such 
are kept some 18 inches from the blossom by 
slanting poles or quartering at convenient 
distances tO, support the roller, which a 
ro-inch board fastened at the top of the wall 
at the same angle will provide. The initial 
cost is rather much to-day, yet they last for 
years when carefully dried and stored from 
wet or mice, and well repay the outlay. 
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Naturally, such appliances require almost 


daily attention in raising early in the day and 
: A double 
thickness of 3 inch netting, as used for the 
protection of fruit during summer, proves a 
capital substitute for the first-named, which 
can be made permanent for six or eight 
This must 


lowering .again towards night. 


weeks, according to the weather. 
be so ‘tied to the. main poles, also securely 


fastened ito the 'top board, that the nets do not 


play against the blossoms. In arranging either 
let there be space enough for a man to walk 


between, so-that inspection and early aitten- 


tion can be given the trees without removing 
anything, especially the latter. 
Either of these methods is preferable to the 
old plan of tving Spruce boughs or similar 
material over ithe tree, even if it is ‘an isolated 
specimen. Such at times are bound to obstruct 
the necessary light, air, and sun from assist- 
ing in the pollination of the flowers to secure 
a good set. Further, the bee is sure to find 
out early blossoms that supply a deal of 
nectar. It is well-nigh impossible for them 
to get at many of the blossoms. Thus we 
lose one of our best pollinators. “The protec- 


ark 
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able food on the surface for the Vines to 


reach at the start is a great help. The roots 
kept up like this will enter the new compost 
freely, and when the Vines are beginning to 
develop a’ good head of foliage feeding may 
go on ‘briskly from above. _No matter how 
well the Vines may be fed from the surface 


and treated in other ways, this inch or two’ 


of new compost will give them additional 
vigour and a free, new root action not attain- 
able in.any other way. aS 
Before applying the .top-dressing it is well 
to make a superficial examination of the 
roots. Possibly around the stems of\the Vines 
and in one or two favoured parts of the 
border these will be plentiful, and in other 
places a lot of useless soil will be found above 
them, and no sign of a root, perhaps, for 
3 inches or 4 inches. This worn-out soil 
should be broken up and in part, at any rate, 
removed; this and the addition of new 


material will attract new roots to the spot. 
Sometimes very strong, whip-like roots may 
be found, and in order to induce the forma- 
tion of small surface feeders these may be — 
notched about half-way through. .. When 
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Rubus deliciosus Soe 
A Bramble from the Rocky Mountains with large pure white flowers 


tion of trees in the open is a bit more difficult, 
but according to your advertisement columns 
it has been overcome. Let us hope it will 
prove successful if only for small specimens. 
Eltham. James Mayne. 


Top-dressing Vines 


Vines that are heavily worked year after 
year require plenty of feeding, and when 
starting a house at the New Year or a little 
later a good top-dressing should always be 
given. Iam not an advocate for the heavy 
top-dressings of animal manures that some 
growers still consider to be necessary, and in 
a way I think they do harm by clogging the 
surface and preventing the entrance of air, 
light, and moisture. I consider a properly 
mixed compost, such as is used for Vine- 
border making, much more suitable, and any 
additional manurial support may be given by 
the aid of chemical manures on the surface 
before the top-dressing jis put of. There are 
many good proprietary manures that may be 
used for the purpose, or two ounces each of 
superphosphate, bone-meal, nitrate of soda, 
and kainit may be spread over each square 
yard and watered in. This placing of avail- 
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such roots are bared it is well to give them 


attention. As to the compost for top-dress- 
ing, use for the bulk the best fibrous loam at 
command and that has been stacked for six 
months or so. 
barrowload of burnt refuse, one of horse- 
droppings, one of lime-rubble, and a pailful 
of old soot. Before putting on the top-dress- 
ing the whole border should be thoroughly 
moistened, and the second day-after this the 
compost should be added. 
will be necessary for some time, but the sur- 
face may be firequently damped, and this 
gives off the congenial moisture so helpful to 
the Vines in the earlier stages. 


Currants and Gooseberries 


How seldom do we find these grown on 
stems high enough to keep their fruit clean. 
Especially is this so with Gooseberries, which 
are naturally drooping. To prevent this the 
plants should be furnished with longer legs 
while young—i.e., when the cuttings are 
made. They should be as straight and long 
as possible, and if they cannot be got to the 
height required the best shoot they make in 
the spring should be staked and led up 


- €qually numerous and fine. It does not 


To each cartload of this adda. 


No more watering ° 


straight till it has.reached the desired le 
It may then be stopped to cause it to b 
out and form the head on which to bear 
next season’s fruit. The most suita 
height for the plants to stand without sup 
is about 13 feet, but even at that height ¢ 
may require some assistance till the stems, 
strong, as while in leaf the wind has gr 
power on bushes. A good plan of gro 
Gooseberries, in order to keep them well 
from the ground, is to tie the branches 
strained wires, and train them es 
fashion, a way in which the fruit is we 
posed to the sun and very easy to pick, 
may be got at from both sides of the 
without having to thrust the hand a 
thick shoots full of sharp spines. Currar 
of the red and white kinds are more a 
able to standard training than Goosebe: 
Nothing is, however, gained by having 
too high, as they are then more difficu 
protect, and they must have stakes t 
them erect. Many experience great diffi 
even during the winter, in keeping birds 
the buds. Sparrows often pick them ou 
‘in that way do great damage. The wa 
which I protect mine is to syringe limews 
over them. This not only preserves the 
from the attacks of feathered depred 
but frees the bark of the bushes fror 
_ Moss, and makes them clean and health 
the rest of the year. are See 
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‘TREES SHRUE 
Rubus deliciosus 

ACH spring we are reminded of 
great beauty of this Rocky Mou 
Bramble, “which should find a plac 
every collection of shrubs, however choice 
forms a somewhat Cunrant-like ‘bush, 
rather slender branches, which become ¢ 
pletely studded with pure white flowers son 
_2 inches to 3 inches in diameter. In st 

profusion are the blossoms ‘borne that 
whole bush is a mass of white, and if tra 
to a wall, which, by the way, it furnish 
a very satisfactory manner, the bloom 


duce suckers like most of the Rubi, b 
generally increased by means of cutting 3 


2 2s 


Lonicera Standishi and L, fragr 
MSSiMa 3s 


hairy on both surfaces when young, but 
Mature almost smooth on the upper 
though beneath, the hairs are still retai 
The foliage of this is deciduous. The flor 
are white, borne during the winter month: 
and are deliciously fragrant. Though it 
cover a considerable space if trained to 
this Honeysuckle is, strictly speaking, s: 
a shrub, while, on the other hand, Loni 
fragrantissima has more or less of a cl 
habit. Besides this it differs from 
named in the leaves being broadly DV. 
quite smooth on both surfaces, and re 
on the plants to a greater or less e 
throughout the winter, so much so tha’ 
_less in the case of very severe weather it 
be regarded as an evergreen. This is 
very fragrant, so much so that the sp 
name is derived from that circumstance, | 
it commences to flower soon after Ch 
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The Temperate House, Kew — 


’ T is always a pleasure to visit the Temper- 
| ate House at Kew, ‘but in March and early 
L April, when so many good plants are in 
ower, this house is dt the height of its 
iterest. On the occasion 6f a visit in the 
rst week in March we were fortunate in 
seing in that wing of the Temperate House 
byoted to Himalayan plants several huge 
gwers on the tree of Magnolia Campbeilii. 
Je shall have something to say of this 
rikingly beautiful red-flowered species in 
ar next issue.. There is a thrill in store for 
hose who have not seen it in flower, though 
; the time these notes appear the first blooms 
iil be over. : 

|Manv Himalayan Rhododendrons are now 
flower, and others are coming into bloom, 
cluding very large specimens of R. 
‘eboreum hybrids reaching almost to the roof 
f the Himalayan House and clothed to the 
ypmost branches with trusses of bloom. 
‘Camellia reticulata gives promise of an 
xceptional display of bloom, and the main 
valks of the Temperate House are made all 
he more delightful by pot plants of flowering 
orubs. 

| Pyrus Scheideckeri, of which we give an 
justration, is even more showy than either 
f its floriferous parents, P. floribunda and 
, spectabilis, both of which are well repre- 
snted. The hybrid is said to be the finest of 
1 the flowering Crabs. 

'‘Drimys Winteri is also in flower, and 
hough less showy than the other plants 
erein mentioned, it is not less interesting. 
he flowers, borne on long stalks in clusters, 
re pale vellow with green carpels. Hitherto 
irimys has been placed in the Natural Order 
lagnoliaceze, though we hear that it is to 
jave an order of its own named Winteracee. 
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Winter's Bark (Drimys Winteri), now flowering in the Himalayan House, Kew 


Drimys Winteri is the Winter’s Bark, native 
of South America, from “Tierra del Fuego to 
north of the Equator. Its bitter. aromatic 
bark, known since 1578, was brought home 
by Capt. Winter (after whom it was. named) 
in one of Drake’s ships from the Magellan 
Straits. It was not until.1827 that it was 
introduced as.a living piant. 

Although grown under glass at Kew, it ap- 
pears to be fairly hardy. In Kent and 


The free-flowering Crab (Pyrus Scheideckeri) in the 
Temperate House, Kew 


Sussex it has stood the last-few winters. with 
impunity. 

All who have an opportunity of doing so 
should visit the Himalayan House at Kew. 
We have mentioned only-a few of the interest- 
ing and beautiful subjects to be seen there for 
the next few weeks. H.C. 


Olearia Haastii 


‘This New Zealand hardy shrub is of a 
profuse-flowering- character, especially valu- 
able from the fact of its blooming about July, 
at which time there are but few shrubs in 
flower compared with the numbers during the 
two or three preceding months. It is a neat- 
growing bush about a yard high, clothed with 
Box-like foliage, every shoot being terminated 
by. a cluster of small pure white blossoms, 
which from their numbers render the plant 
when in bloom a mass of white. In spite of 
the hof weather generally experienced about 
its flowering season the blossoms last a long 
time in perfection, and even when out of 
bloom it is an ornamental little bush. Though 
a native of New Zealand, it has proved per- 
fectly hardy in this country. W.T. 


Prunus (Amygdalus nana) 


Nobody who knows the dwarf Almond 
(Amygdalus nana) will contest the fact that it 
is one of the most beautiful of early-flowering 
shrubs. It forms a bush, which in March 
and April is covered with flowers, varying in 
colour from a pale pink to a deep red. ~ Some- 
times, but rarely, there springs from seed a 
variety bearing white flowers. Of this I have 
sown the stones, but they have always pro- 
duced a plant with red flowers. Others may, 
however, have had a different result. . In A. 
nana the colour is deeper than in any of the 
other sorts, but ‘its chief merit consists in the 
long time in which it continues in flower. It 
js a healthy, strong shrub, with medium- 
sized deep red flowers. I't is increased by 
means of seeds or suckers. The former 
should be sown during the same autumn they 
are gathered, ‘and the young plants will ap- 
pear the following spring; in the autumn 
such plants as are strong enough can be put 
in their pilaces. _ If this cannot be done before 
winter it should be done in spring, before the 
plant commences to shoot up. Varieties 
whith ‘it may be desirable to keep ought to be 
multiplied by dividing the root, by separating 
the suckers, or by means of root buds. 


Loam s & 
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Cynoglossum amabile 
A beautiful blue flower to sow now 


Cynoglossum amabile 
Bie: filled with this delightful Hound’s 


Tongue attracted a good deal of attention- 


here (Sussex) last summer. Among blue 
flowers there is nothing which in point of 
beauty could be compared with this striking 
plant. Raised from seeds sown in March ina 
warm greenhouse, and pricked out in the same 
manner as annuals, these plants, growing in 
rather heavy soil, have reached 2 feet 6 inches 
in height, their branching growths carrying 
a profusion of the most beautiful pale-blue 
Forget-me-not like flowers, although the 
latter are about treble the size of those of 
the popular Myosotis. This is a grand plant 
which no lover of blue flowers ean afford to 
be without, as it follows the Anchusas and 
continues to bloom until checked by frost. It 
is perfectly hardy, though of biennial dura- 
tion, and if left undisturbed reproduces itseif 
by self-sown seedlings, which it bears with 
amazing profusion. 

I find, however, that the finest results are 
obtained by treating the plants as described 
above, and this is easily done by saving a 
little seed each autumn. By sowing the seed 
broadcast over a piece of ground in fair heart 
during June and July the resulting plants 
commence to bloom during the month of May 
following, whereas by sowing indoors in 


March the first blooms do not appear until the - 
E. M. 


end of. July 


Plntne out border Carnations 


All plants which were potted up for the 
winter should ‘be placed in their permanent 
quarters out of doors.as early as climatic con- 
ditions permit, for all! planting should be 
finished ‘by April. Anyone who wishes to add 
to their collection will find Spicy Breeze (a 
crimson Clove, very strongly perfumed), Coral 
Clove ieee | and floriferous), Juliet 
(a dainty yellow ground), Fancy (striped 
lavender), Mes E. Charrington and St. Claire 
Amos (white ground Fancies), and Mrs. 
Horace Dee (cherry-scarlet) very satisfactory 
among many most desirable novelties. From 
what I hear, there will be some lovely new 


_ shades, 


‘the soil 
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varieties shown this season in entirely new 
so Carnation lovers have*a treat in 
J. B. WELts. 


VEGETABLES 


a 
Celery. 
(O: all salads Celery is, perhaps, the most 


store. 


esteemed and most largely grown. It iis 
considered by market gardeners one -of 
the most remunerative of crops where soil 
and situation are suitable for growth. The 


sowing for the first early°crop is generally. 


made in February, a main sowing is made in 
March, and for the latest crop a sowing is 
made in the middle or end of April. The 
early and main crop sowings are made on 
hotbeds, the late sowings in the open. air. 
The seed is sown in light soil and is but 
lightly covered. Plants from the first sow- 
ing when large enough are pricked out into 
frames on a bed of rotten manure, those from 
the main and late sowings being pricked out 
in May and June on beds similarly prepared 
on-a sheltered border out of doors. In these 
positions they are given plenty of water in 
order to keép them moving, as a check at 
any time in the growth of Celery is verv 
injurious. The plants are generally pricked 
out in rows from 6 inches to 8 inches apart, 
with about half that distance between the 
plants in the row. When planting time 
arrives a spade is run between the rows and 
a good soaking of water given, after which 


nothing more is necessary for a few days. A 


spade is then pushed under the plants, which 


are thus carefully raised, separated, and 
taken direct to the trenches. After planting, 
a good soaking of water is given. Market 


gardeners seldom plant Celery in double rows, 
one row in each trench being considered the 
most profitabie. The strongest plants are in 
all cases selected and put into trenches ‘by 
themseives, the weaker ones also by them- 
selves. In that way uniformity is secured in 
the size of the heads, 1a succession, too, is 
obtained, and thus a whole row of plants 
becomes marketable at one time. 

The ground for Celery is prepared in 
autumn by being trenched and_ heavily 
imanured, the surface being either thrown up 
in ridges or left in as rough a state as possi- 
ble until the spring, when it is levelled down 
to be sown with Radishes. In that case the 
ground is marked out into a series of beds 
from 5 feet to 6 feet wide, leaving a good 
wide alley between them. In these. allevs is 
placed an extra supply of manure, and in 
them are set out the earliest Celery plants. 
By the time these require earthing up the 
Radishes will have been marketed and the 
ground cleared of weeds. Market gardeners 
never plant ‘Celery in deep trenches. On the 
contrary, they contrive to allow the roots, 
after the | crop is finallv earthed up, to be con- 
siderably above the bottom of. the ridges. 
Especiallv is this the case as regards late 
crops, Which in damp, badly-drained soils are 


verv precarious, 

Earthing up is performed for the first time 
when the plants have become fairly well 
established and are about 6 inches high. The 
sides of the trenches are chopped down on the 
morning of some fine day, well broken up, 
and allowed to dry for an hour or two, when 
two men, one on each side-of the row, place 
alongside the Celery plants, leaving 
a \ridge for the reception of water. At the 
next earthing the soil is placed tightly round 
the bases of the plants and more of. it is 
chopped down from the ridges. At the third, 
which is the final earthing up, the ridges are 
made firm and smooth, in such a way as to 
throw off the rain. The ordinary red and 
white Celeries are the ones usually grown. 


‘time of the year, to be attacked by aph 


very bad cases “kills it. 
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Watercress without running wa’ 
(REPLY TO WIEL TAYLER.) ~ 


There are, no doubt, many owners of g 
dens desirous of growing Watercress or 
small scale, but who. are deterred from do, 
so ‘by ithe mistaken notion ‘that it can only 
accomplished with the aid of running wat 
Water is, of course, necessary, ‘but the sup 
need not iby any means be in the form. 0 
stream, because equally as clean, ten 
Watercress can be shad from a watertis 
trench, constructed in a shady part of | 
garden as ina properly- formed bed, havi 
water Be running through it 
trench 6 feet long_and 3 feet wide will, a 
planted, furnish sufficient for ordin; 
domestic purposes through the summer a 
autumn months. To form such a trench, 
soil should actually be excavated to 4 
depth of 2 feet 6 inches, 4 feet 6 inches 
width, and 7 feet 6 inches in length. 7] 
should then be lined with clay pudd 
9 inches in thickness, giving that on the sic 
a slight batter, and bringing it up level aw! 
the gsround-ievel, When clay is not obta 
able, the lining may consist of concrete. T 
has the a of being indestruc 
and the trench will not be liable ito leak. 
is best to provide an overflow at one end, 
that when the water is replenished, whi 
should be done occasionally, there will be 
need to bale any out beforehand. Fresh st 
plies would necessarily be required often 
during hot weather than in the springg 
autumn, 

Rich loamy soil to the dépth Bf QO ing 
should be placed in the bottom of the tren 
or bed. In this set out the pee 6 inch 


enough ee gravel hebwest thems ‘to jt 
cover the soil. If plants are not availab 
purchase a few bunches of the Cress from 
greengrocer, and dibble the pieces in all ov 
the surface of the bed. Another way — . 
buy seed and raise it in slight warmth 
sown thinly in a ‘box, and the resulting pla 
hardened off in due course, they can th 
lifted with some soil attached to the ro 
and transferred at once to the bed. Th 
sold as Sweet Erfurt is a good variety 
raise in this way. —At first just sufficie 
water to reach half-way up the stems o t 
plants or cuttings will suffice. As grow 
proceeds, add more water until ithe lat 
reaches the overflow, and replenish as 
as appears necessarv. If, when the Cress 
ready for use, cutting is ‘commenced at 01 
end, and continued regularly throughou 
growths will have ‘formed where cutting 
began iby the time the other end of th 
will have been reached, and so the supp 
can be maintained. If from any cause 
Cress is not required for a time, cut the 
off, and do not let the plants run to 

Watercress can also be grown almos 
out water by planting it in tubs hall 
with good soil and kept in a moist, ‘shade 
position, under which circumstances wa’ 
occasionally will suffice for the growth 
plants. It can also be 255 in fran i 
moist borders. 


Care of Potato sets” 
Boxed Potato sets are very liable, a 


Generally, ithe first sign of this trouble no 
bv ‘the would- be planter is that some 0 
“seed” tubers begin to feel sticky. If 
tubers are closely examined the shoots wi 
found to have plenty of aphides present 
presence of aphides on the shoots of Po: 
is addesirall e ee two pons of view 


oY woe of ae 
called virus diseases of Potatoes, such a 
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url, leaf roll, and mosaic, are reputed to be 

pread from plant to plant by aphides feeding 

on a diseased plant and then moving on to 

‘healthy one, carrying the disease with them. 

f this be true in the field how much more so 

just it be true in a box of seed tubers. It 
®. 


Southern Gardens 


Vinter greens 

Under this heading will be found a large 
umber of green vegetables, and in most gar- 
ens they constitute important crops.. They 
aclude Cauliflower, Cabbage, Savoys, Kales, 
urpie Sprouting Broccoli, White Sprouting 
3roccoli, and Broccoli, several varieties of 
vhich should be grown for succession. Select 
‘n open site for the seed-bed, and sow thinly 
n lines 1 foot apart. Protect the seeds from 
irds and watch closely for the Turnip-fly just 
is the seedlings appear through the soil. A 
sood plan is to dust the rows with soot, lime, 


ir fine grit before the dew leaves the plants. 


yeneral remarks 

At the ‘time of writing we have had several 
ine days with drying winds, and, in con- 
sequence, a lot of work has been done in the 
xitehen garden. It was dry enough to use 
he hoe and sow such vegetables as Parsnips, 
te, Continue to sow Peas for succession, 
Lettuce, Mustard and Cress, Radishes, and 
spinach. 


Tegetable Marrows 

, For an early supply a few seeds may be 
ylanted in 4-inch pots and placed in a warm 
greenhouse until they have germinated. Later 
yn. a small hotbed and box frame will be 
reeded. ~ 


3eet 
_ Choose a Turnip-rooted variety and sow a 
couple of rows for early roots. 


Turnip 

_A liberal sowing of Early Milan can be 
made during the next few davs. Thin the 
seedlings directly they are large enough to 
aandle. 

Strawberries 

‘Probably owing to the excessively wet 
autumn and winter the plants are not looking 
30 well as one would wish. Remove all de- 
cayed foliage and then give the soil a 
thorough hoeing. A _ dressing of  well- 
seasoned soot will be beneficial. 


General work 

_ All digging or forking of the soil between 
bush fruits must be completed, and any 
prunings collected and burnt. See that 
newly-planted trees are properly staked, and 
watch for the appearance of aphis on Goose- 
berries. = 


Tomatoes 

_ If seeds were sown as advised early in 

January the plants will soon be ready for their 

fruiting quarters. Where possible they 

should be planted out or placed in pots a foot 
in diameter. Fibrous loam to which may be 

added a sprinkling of dry wood-ash or some 

reliable Tomato fertiliser is a suitable rooting 

medium, 


| 

Primula obconica 

| This Primula requires a fairly long season 
‘of growth, and seeds ought now to be sown 
and germinated in a warm pit. Cover the 
‘pots with a piece of glass, and never allow 
‘the soil ‘to become dry. Pot off singly when 
jarge enough and gradually harden before 
lacing the plants in a cold frame. 

aes Kewensis 
{ Quite distinct from other greenhouse 


s 
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has been proved that the above diseasés are 
carried over in~the seed tuber from affected 
plants from the year before. If some of the 
tubers set up in the box are diseased and 
aphides are present the spread of the disease 
throughout the box is only a matter of time. 


Primulas, this furnishes a display of its 
beautiful yellow flowers during the winter 
and spring, and seeds may be sown about 
this date. It needs the same treatment as 
P. obconica. 


Seedlings 

The present is a busy ‘time in the green- 
houses, and a number of seedlings will need 
pricking off into boxes or pans. Afford ample 
drainage, and the soil should: be on the light 
side; moreover, it- must be placed in the 
houses several days before needed or the seed- 
lings will receive a chill. Remove them care- 
fully-from the seed-bed, and for some days a 
light spray overhead will keep them going. 
Rooted cuttings must be potted off when 
ready. 


Crinums 

These will ‘be starting into growth, and 
during their period of activity need plenty of 
water, while those that have filled their pots 
with roots can be given weak liquid-manure 
once each week. 


Annuals 

Among annuals will be found a host of 
beautiful flowers, and many of them can be 
sown now where they are to bloom. Thin 
the seedlings freelv, and those removed can 
be transplanted during showery weather. Do 
not forget the various Eschscholtzias, Shirley 
Poppies, and Mignonette. 


Violets 

Plants in frames must be afforded all the 
air possible, and a light dressing of leaf- 
mould or old manure from a Mushroom-~bed 
will encourage healthy runners to develop. 
Keep the old plants well supplied with water 
until the runners are removed. 


Stocks and Asters 
Sow these in a cold frame, and directly the 
seeds have germinated ventilate freely to keep 
the plants sturdy, then no pricking out will 
be required. ‘Transfer to their flowering 
quarters when ready. T. W. Briscoe. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Chepstow, Glos. 


: 


Northern Gardens 


Onion sets 


These miniature Onions are very useful for 
producing earlier supplies for flavouring, but 
so far as my experience goes they are of little 
use as keepers. Plant now, pressing into the 
soil. A good plan is to make small firm 
ridges, into which the sets are pressed until 
nearly covered, these being levelled down 
after growth is well started. Unless some- 
thing of ithe kind is done the bulbs are thrown 
out of the ground by the action of the roots. 


Early-sown Onions 

If the plants from the January sowing be 
of a decent size it will be well to remove them 
to a cold frame, so as to encourage a sturdy 
habit of growth against the itime for planting 
in permanent quarters. Keep rather close for 
a time to prevent.a check to growth. 


Late Potatoes 

If not yet done, the sooner now the later 
varieties are set up in boxes and placed in a 
light position to sprout the better. Strong 
heat must not be applied, for the stouter and 
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The earlier the aphides-can be detected the 
better, and control measures should be used 
at once. If only a.few tubers are to be dealt 
with, rinsing in warm soapy water ‘will clear 
the aphides. If larger quantities it would be 
better to fumigate. 


THE WEEK’S WORK 


hardier the sprouts are the better will the 
crop be likely to be. 


Asparagus beds 

It is now about time to give a little atten- 
tion to this important vegetable. Remove 
the rougher parts of the winter mulch. of 
manure and then cover the finer portions with 
a llittle fine soil taken from the alleys. A 
dressing of salt should also be scattered evenly 
all over the beds and be repeated once or twice 
at intervals of three weeks or so. 


Seakale 


A fairly generous dressing of salt is very 
beneficial to this plant, and its use also ‘dis- 
courages slugs and kills weeds. The soil ‘be- 
tween the rows should be lightly forked over 
and, if necessary, a llittle old manure spread 
over the surface first. 


Vegetable Marrows 

Seeds of these should now be sown, pro- 
vided a frame can be spared early in May for 
bringing on an early batch. It is yet too 
early to begin with those to be grown in the 
open. Sow in pots and set in a brisk heat for 
atime, pot off singly when large enough, and 
grow on steadilv, but not too rapidly, until it 
is safe to trust them in a frame. 


The shrubby Calceolaria 


This useful plant has gone out of favour a 
good deal of late.years, but still there are few 
gardens where space cannot be found for a 
bed or two of it. Those having plants in 
frames may now transplant to a sheltered 
corner out of doors, where a little temporary 
protection may tbe provided in case of need. 
If a large proportion of leaf-mould be mixed 
with the soil, the plants at bedding-out time 
can be lifted with fine balis. 


Pentstemons 

The scarcer, large-flowering section may 
now, with advantage, be carefully lifted and 
placed in 4-inch pots, using good soil. By 
doing this no check will be given the plants 
when set out in their flowering quarters. 
The commoner .and small-flowered sorts may 
be treated, as advised above, for Calceolarias, 
and so free the frames for the purpose of 
hardening off the more tender subjects. 


Ten-week Stocks 

It is wrong to sow these too early, for by 
doing so the plants almost invariably begin to 
show buds while still in the boxes, and are 
thus ruined. The last week in March will 
almost certainly give good results. The chief 
point in the cultivation of this popular annual 
is to keep the plants moving from the 
moment the seedlings appear until they are 
planted in their flowering quarters. 


Herbaceous borders 

It is now advisable to overhaul these, 
putting everything right in the way of cut- 
ting over, manuring, and pointing. Make 
good any gaps, and reduce clumps that are 
spreading out to the hurt of their neighbours. 
New borders may yet be planted, but little 
more time must be wasted in seeing to this. 


Transplanting shrubs 

Many of the commoner shrubs, if carefully 
lifted, can still be planted. The only fear in 
this connection is early drought, but an occa- 
sional soaking, should such happen, will pre- 
vent any harm to the plants. Hollies trans- 
plant better during the next three weeks than 
at any other time. C. Brair. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 
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The Carnation and lts Hybrids 


It would, we believe, be difficult to find any flower that has made more rapid 2 


progress in the hands of the selector and hybridiser than the Dianthus. 
One of the most remarkable crosses was that made by Messrs. Allwood 


Brothers between the hardy garden Pink (Dianthus plumarius) and the totally 


distinct species developed from Dianthus chinensis known as the Perpetual- 
Jlowering Carnation. The resulting plant is now known as the Allwoodiz, 
which ts of great botanical interest as well as of high decorative value 


HE Perpetual Border Carnation is a 

cross between D. chinensis and D. 

caryophyllus, or the old Border Car- 
nation. This intercrossing of two dif- 
ferent races, each with distinct charac- 
teristics and habits of growth, was_ only 
achieved after years of labour and disap- 
pointment, but it has at length been rewarded 
with the greatest success. Some of the 
newer varieties of the Allwoodii show a very 
marked improvement on the earlier ones. 
The variety named Eleanor, which gained 
the coveted R.H.S. Award of Merit, has a 
pure white very large double fringed flower, 
with a deep warm purple centre. | Eliza- 
beth is another double flowered variety, the 
blossoms of which are of a salmon blush tint. 
Jane is a pale mauve-pink, with a maroon 
eye; and the large double flowers have 
smooth edged petals. It is certainly one of 
the most pleasing-novelties of the present 
year. Roger, a deep salmon, edged and 
rayed maroon, is a great acquisition amongst 
the double smooth edged kinds. 

Messrs. Allwood prophesy great things for 
the Hardy Perpetual Flowering Border Car- 
nation, for it possesses the constitution and 
the free flowering habit of the Perpetual, 
and the form and beauty of the Old Border 


Carnation. Sussex. Crimson resembles an 
Old Clove variety, and produces more blooms 
than any other deep crimson in the garden, 
and ‘over a far longer period. Sussex Pink 
is a soft pink flowered variety. Sussex 


Purple, Sussex Cerise, and~ Sussex Scarlet_. 


speak for themselves as regards colour. 
Highland Lassie bears white flowers of ex- 
quisite form, picotee edged red. — Sussex 
Rosalind has large yellow flowers pencilled 
red. In the novelties for 1925 a new race of 
bizarres is introduced. One of the most 
striking is Sussex Sunset, which is one of 
the strongest growing yellow ground Carna- 
tions ever raised. The blossoms are delight- 
fully suffused with bright rose, and are of 
fine form. Sussex Lady resembles the Old 
Painted Lady of Stuart days. The flowers 
are white overlaid crimson almost to the 


edge of the petals, reflexed white, ou atts 


possesses the Old Clove fragrance. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING BORDER CARNATIONS 
Sussex Perfection _ Sussex Beauty Sussex Supreme Ce ence = 


\ 


the older varieties were coarse cand untic¢ 


form, but in Jessie Allwood we have. 


Merit, and it was flowering 


A very brief. mention must be ede of 
Perpetual Malmaison Carnation. Man 


growth, and the flowers were lackin 


petual Malmaison, producing - large 
yellow flowers of good form. Not only 
the first yellow Perpetual Malmaison r 
but it has proved to be one of the — 
flowering and best growing: of ‘all. 
received a well-deserved R. HS: Awa 
ery freely 
I saw it at Wivelsfield in _January 
Mrs. C. T. Raphael was also floweri 
The’ massive’ cherry-red blossoms: sre T 
measure 15 inches round. 

The dwarf habit of ce of a Se 
petual Malmaisons is of great adva 
where plants are required for the fror r 
of a group in the conservatory. -Th 
form delightful table eee aie carr 


a very distinct Tene for the white 
are overlaid with claret. The pode 
have markings which run across them 
do not run to the centre, -and- 


Beauty of ca Se ee 
1925—has deep cardinal pink flowers, an 
is interesting to know that it was raise 
an amateur~who procured the seed f 


Messrs. Allwood, and because of © ts 


the young plants.-9 4 ss = 
Master Michael Siadpe is a 
and stands out distinct from ee 


which is deeper in tone, are delightful 
on-tinted varieties, shading to bronze. 
astern Maid forms a good contrast to the 
ast named, with its heliotrope tint in the 
old pinkish flowers. George Allwood, a 
ight salmon-pink of 1924, must be men- 
ioned, as it is a wonderful market variety, 
nd the blossoms will last for a month after 
utting. 

Edward Allwood (Award of Merit) is a 
rand scarlet of perfect form. One of the 
arkest is Wivelsfield Claret. It somewhat 
esembles Triumph, but there is the distinct 
eep claret tone in the colouring. Topsy is 
grand dark variety with more fire in the 
one of the large blossoms, and altogether 
ne to be strongly recommended. 

Maine Sunshine still remains an unrivalled 
ellow. Laddie is one of the most pleasing 
f all the salmon-pinks; Mikado still, I 
hink, remains the best heliotrope. 
earl (Award of Merit) is a splendid white. 
Ine blossom which I have before me 
measures 10 inches round. 
_Much more might be written about this 
inest race of Carnations in the world, which 
ee assed for purity and richness of 
slouring, and for delightful fragrance. They 
ilossom the whole year through,.gladdening 
ur eyes and cheering our hearts even in the 
lullest time of all. H. H. W. 


. eae : 
— . 
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INDOOR PLANTS 
Jtilising Overgrown Greenhouse 
ee: Plants 
 URROUNDING most mansions, both i 
\\ country districts and in the suburbs of our 
large towns, there are generally shrub- 
ries of greater or less extent, and it is in 
onnection with these that I would suggest 
ising in the summer any overgrown green- 
louse plants, thereby extending their period 
f usefulness. 

As illustrating my meaning I may be 
lowed to mention a case in point where I 
arried out tthis idea several years ago. In 
rent of the mansion, which faced a main 


horoughfare, there was a number of choice, 


nostly evergreen, shrubs. I had about a 


0 
hese Were in bush form, others standards on 


apere: for the conservatory. Some of 
_ feet ‘stems, and all free-flowering varieties. 


Chese were started into growth in a vinery 


ind gradually hardened off till they could be 
tood outside iin a sheltered corner. Here, 
vith due attention to watering, they made 
tice progress, and about midsummer they 
vere in full flower and were moved to their 
juarters among the shrubs and so arranged 
hat they showed up prominently above the 
freenery. The foliage of the shrubs com- 
etely hid the pots containing the Fuchsias, 
o that the latter looked as if they were 
frowing permanently in their positions. 

_At the same time I had several large plants 
f Brugmansia arborea (Datuna) plants with 
items 4 feet to 5 feet in height carrying large 
weads. These, too, were similarly used, and 
he effect created was at once novel and at- 
ractive. The large downy leaves and pen- 
lent white trumpets were entirely new to the 
treat majority of ithe general public, and 
herefore caused a mild sensation. There jis 
‘nother fine ornamental half-hardy plant 
vihich lends itself admirably for this purpose, 
hat is the Coral plant (Erythrina Crista-galli), 
plant as easily grown as a Fuchsia and yet 
tot often seen in gardens. 
lant both in foliage and flower, and con- 
‘idering how easily it can be grown, one 


vonders why jit is so rarely seen. 

a great advantage in growing these half- 
rardy plants mentioned jis the ease with which 
‘hey can be wintered. Any odd corner where 


—— <= x = 


White ~ 


lozen large plants of Fuchsias which thad got ° 


It is a beautiful ~ 


-artificial feeding at flowering time. 
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Perpetual-flowering Malmaison 
-  QOne-year-old plant 


they oan be kept free from frost will be quite 

safe quarters til! growth commences. O'ther 

planits which could be similarly used may sug- 

gest themselves to readers of GARDENING 

ILLUSTRATED and -the list ‘considerably ex- 

tended. WwW. L. 
Carlisle. 


Libonia penrhosiensis 


Of the-two Libonias L. floribunda and L. 
penrhosiensis, grown for winter flowering, 
the latter is by far the better, the flowers 
being richer in colour and considerably more 
enduring, whilst the stocky habit and free- 
dom are quite equal to those of the type, or, 
rather, one of the parents, for I believe it is 
the result of crossing L. floribunda with 
Jacobinia Ghiesbreghtiana. Anvhow, it is a 
very charming little plant and will be found 
most useful for the side stages of the green- 
house during the dull months of the year, 
associated with the many different forms of 
Primula, winter-flowering bulbs, and things 
of similar character. It can also be used 
successfully in low dinner-table arrange- 
ments, small, densely-flowered plants on a 
carpet of Moss being very effective. It mav 
also be used occasionally for filling small 
bowls for the sitting-room, but does not 
stand long in the dwelling-house. One or 
two old plants placed in a little warmth after 
flowering will produce plenty of- cuttings, 
which strike readily in a warm, fairly close 
place..Two shifts are sufficient for the rooted 
cuttings, the last into 5-inch pots, which wil! 
be found quite large enough, given a little 
For the 
last potting there is nothing better than turfy 
loam, with just a dash of leaf-soil and sand. 
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This keeps the plants close and stocky. The 
best place for them through the summer is a 


-pit or frame devoted to soft-wooded plants 


‘ike Zonal Pelargoniums, Pleromas, Eupa- 
toriums,, and other things that are being 
prepared for winter-flowering. Given a cool 
ash bottom, careful watering, plenty of air, 
and just a little shade from the hottest sun, 
and plants will be in excellent trim when they 
are transfenred to winter quarters. 
Hardwick. E. BurRRELL. 


Camellias on trellises 


Camellias in bush form, both planted out 
and growing in large pots and tubs, are com- 
mon, but as trellis-trained plants ithey are not 
so often met with. It is, however, an excel- 
lent way of growing Camellias, as one of the 
advantages gained by its adoption is to leave 
the body of the house usually occupied by 
them free for the growing or arranging of 
other subjects. In addition to this they are 
capital subjects for hiding bare and objection- 
able back walls in greenhouses and conserva- 
tories. They also give but little trouble when 
once established, and being evergreen they 
look cheerful. even when .out of flower. 
Trellis-trained plants are quite as easy to 
grow, and are equally as free-flowering as 
bushes, while the space they occupy is very 
small, a matter of great moment where glass 
structures are none too numerous, I have 
the walls of a house facing due north covered 
with Camellias, from which I cut. quite as- 
many flowers as when the plants were grown 
as bushes. For trellises the plants succeed 
best planted out, and a narrow border should 
be made expressiy for them. This must be 
well drained, as the roots require a deal of 
water when once the plants are fully grown. 
If good healthy plants are used they soon 
clothe a wall, but until this is accomplished 
the growths must be trained out judiciously 
with that end in view. After this the train- 
ing and tying are confined merely to the main 
and subsidiary branches, which need an 
annual fastening to the wires of the trellis, 
as a set or formal method of training is not 
required; in fact, it is to be deprecated. If 


~ the plants are fastened back in the manner 


described, they are much more graceful and 
beautiful when in flower than if every shoot 
were regularly tied in and made to look like 
a trained fruit-tree. The flowers may with- 
out fear be cut with a good length of stem 
attached, and this in a measure obviates the 
necessity for severe pruning to keep the plants 
within bounds, as, all conditions being right, 
they make ample growth afterwards and * 
quickly cover any portion of the trellis which 
may be laid bare. In all other respects the 
treatment is the same as for ‘bush. trees, 
taking care that the roots get a sufficiency of 
moisture, keeping the foliage clean by hosing 
or syringing it occasionally. Personally, I 
have a great partiality for the semi-double 
varieties, but nearly any other variety will 
succeed grown in this way and afford an 
abundant supply of bloom. I have also seen 
Camellias grown on the back walls of early 
Peach-houses with great success. Many gar- 
deners would not care to have Camellias as- 
sociated with fruit-trees, but those mentioned 
both grew and flowered remarkably well, and 
gave but little trouble either culturally or as 
regards insects. PREV: 


Verbenas from seed 

Results quite as- satisfactory follow. the 
growing of Verbenas from seed a's when the 
method of procuring cuttings from old plants 
kept in ithe greenhouse all winter is adopted. 
Verbenas are useful in several ways, not 
merely in the flower garden, but in stands, 
window-boxes, and even in baskets when 
pinched back once or twice. Seeds should be 
sown early in March. 
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Greenhouse flowers for cutting 


ILL you kindly tell me what seeds or 
Wires to put. into my properly-heated 

greenhouse—either now or later—so 
as to get flowers suitable for crosses and 
wreaths for a grave in the autumn, winter, 
and spring, when there are few flowers in‘the 
garden ? D;, 

[After the autumn frosts have made a 
clearance- of outdoor flowers, Chrysanthe- 
mums are among the most useful of ail 
greenhouse subjects suitable for crosses and 
wreaths. If a judicious selection is made, 
flowers can be had up to Christmas. Plants 
raised from cuttings in spring will make good 
flowering plants by the autumn. ‘Different 
plants that can be raised from seeds are :— 
Primula sinensis, of which seed should be 
sown in April and May for autumn blooming, 
and June and July for spring. They are best 
grown on in a cold frame during the summer. 
Primula obconica, sown in April and given 
much tthe same treatment as P. sinensis, will 
flower from autumn till the spring. The 
yellow-flowered Primula Kewensis and the 
lilac Primula mailacoides may also be given 
the same treatment. These last two, owing 
to the flowers being smaller, are not so well 
suited for wreaths as those previously men- 
tioned. Seeds of Stocks of the East Lothian 
section may be sown in March and April for 
autumn blooming, and the Intermediate ones 
in August for spring flowering, while Stock 
Beauty of Nice, sown in April, will flower 
throughout the winter. The earliest of the 
ordinary Wallflowers, if lifted carefully, 
potted, and taken into the greenhouse, will 
yield their bright-coloured blooms at a time 
when they are much appreciated. The large 
double Wallflowers will, if seed is sown in 
June, and the plants grown in pots where 
protected from frost, yield a wealth of 
blossom in early spring. 

Bulbs of different kinds will be found ex- 
tremely useful for the purposes required. For 
example, Freesias, potted in August, will 
flower about Christmas, and much the samé 
may be said of Roman Hyacinths. Beside 
these the ordinary Hvacinths, Narcissi, 
Tulips, and other subjects may be potted in 
September and plunged out of doors till they 
are well rooted. Then, taken into the green- 
house, their flowers will come on much earlier 
than ‘will be the case in the open ground. 
For early flowering the Paper-white Narcissi, 
which should be potted in August, are among 
the best. Lilies are especially valuable for 
wreath-making, especially ‘the white-flowered 
Lilium flongiflorum, whose silvery trumpets 
are always admired. For blooming in the 
depth of winter retarded bulbs, which should 
be potted three months before they are re- 
quired to flower, should be chosen, and as a 
succession to these come the earliest of the 
Japanese bulbs, which bloom in spring. 
Lilium speciosum, represented by both white 
and rose-coloured forms, will also flower 
from retarded bulbs in winter and spring. 
The ‘well-known Astilbe japonica will, if 
potted in the latter part of November and 
taken into the greenhouse when the roots 
have taken possession of the new soil, be 
available for cutting from early in the New 
Year. Zonal Pelargoniums will, if they are 
grown especially for‘the purpose, continue to 
flower throughout the winter. Good, sturdy, 
spring-struck plants should be chosen for the 
purpose. The plants must be grown in pots 
throughout the summer in a spot fully ex- 
posed to sun and air, while the flowers should 
be kept picked off throughout the whole of 
that time. Taken linto the greenhouse jin 
autumn the flowers will quickly develop, and 
large quantities may be cut for a long time. 
When cut, the flowers should be gummed, 


a 
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that is, each one should have a drop of clear. 


gum placed in the centre, otherwise the petals 
-will in most cases quickly drop. 

There are also some winter afd spring 
flowering occupants of the greenhouse whose 
blooms are available for the purpose required. 
Among them are Indian Azaleas of various 
colours, one of the best for early blooming 
being the white-flowered Deutsche Perle, 
whose semi-double blossoms are of a firm, 
waxy texture. Eupatoriums, ‘too, are easily 
grown, and bloom during the winter and 
early spring. ‘One of the best for cutting is 
E. petiolare. Arum Lilies are frequently 
grown for winter-flowering, the large, white 
blossoms being useful in many ways. Car- 
nations, itoo, are useful. Lastly, on the roof 
of the greenhouse may be grown: Abutilon 
Boule de Neige,;(white) and Abutilon Golden 
Fleece (vellow). ] 


PLANTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Iris Danfordize 
NATIVE of- Asia Minor, this bright 


golden. Iris, only a few inches high, is 


reticulata group. It is remarkable from the 
fact that it is destitute of standards. The 
flowers usually appear before the leaves, as 
may ‘be seen in the illustration we give to- 
day. The leaves are hollow, four-cornered, 
and are provided with a horny tip. They 
finally reach about a foot in height and die 
away during the summer. This Iris is also 
known as I. Bornmulleri, and requires 
thorough ripening of the bulbs to get it to 
flower the following year. It does well on a 
sunny slope in sandy loam. In most gardens 
it is best lifted after the foliage has died off 
and stored*in dry sand in ‘boxes on a sunny 
shelf in the greenhouse, replanting in Sep- 
tember. If massed in pans it is a charming 
plant for the alpine-house, flowering jn 
February and March without artificial heat. 
If kept dry after the leaves have died down 
for three or four months it is not by any 
means difficult to manage. : 


Sycopsis sinensis 

Flowering now is this distinct and rather 
pretty evergreen shrub, -the twiggy side 
shoots laden with curious drooping orange 
and red flowers. These are all the more 


Iris Danfordiee : 
Bright golden flowers only a few inches high 


mania has charming rose-pink ‘blooms a 


‘March 21, 


interesting by reason of the dark brown > 
bracts which enclose them, This uncor 
mon shrub belongs to the genus: Hamame 
the clusters of flowers resembling, exc 
colour, those of Parrotia persica, ‘oth 
beautiful tree of this genus. If not at 
conspicuous it catches the eye, and 
branches are very pretty. placed in vases 
the sun, The deep green leaves resemb 
those of some of the Cotoneasters in point, 
size and texture, and lend a graceful aspe 
to the shrub. It is a native of Central Chin 
whence’ it was introduced by Wilson 
1901. It appears to be quite hardy an 
shrub well worth more general cultivatio 
There are many enthusiasts who are planti: 
these winter-flowering subjects freely, ar 
such I would recommend this interesting sui 
ject which, in its native habitat, reaches” 
feet in height. eee Be 


Cydonia japonica (Japanese Quince) 
Favoured by the mihdness of the se 


by frost, large ‘specimens are decidedly 
tive. This fine shrub and its attractive 
ties are usually trained ‘to walls, 
protect the flowers during the cold, 
» days of late winter, but this season, at 
good-sized shrubs ‘in ‘the open are fovely 
Visiting one of the farmhouses on this es 
on February 24th I was surprised at 
beauty of a large, graceful bush 7 feet | 
and 10 feet through, which presented 
mass of crimson-scarlet flowers, and thi 
tirely in the open. Of ‘the varieties, # 
known as C. j. cardinalis has larger flo 
than Ithe type. These, abundantly produ 
are of a brilliant crimson. The variety ¢ 
has white flowers tinged with pink, and 
very desirable either grouped with the ric 
coloured :kinds or as an isolated speci 
The variety Aurora is also a lovely | 
bearing rose and yellow flowers, and 


a rampant grower. ‘This variety does W 
by the waterside. Cydonia Maulei tis # 
dwarf Quince, and is a low, spreading 
which, during late winter, is ablaze 1 
flowers of a striking orange-scarlet. 


iy 2\° 


farch 21, 1928. 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
_ GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
low these rules: All communications should be 
early written on one side of the paper only, and 
Idressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
isiness should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
ime and address of the sender are required in 
dition to any designation he may desire to be 
ed in the paper. When more than one query is 
nt each should be on a separate piece of paper, 


e name and address being added to each. As _ 


{RDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 
ys in advance of date, queries cannot always be 
plied to in the issue immediately following their 
ceipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


_. FLOWER GARDEN 


‘ater Lilies in tubs and large pots 
(G. Bullard)—The growing of Water Lilies 
ther in large pots or tubs is not infrequently 
tended with both difficulty and disappoint- 
ent. The water question is a difficult one, 
id unless a supply is arranged and the tubs 
e connected with each other so that a cer- 
in amount of circulation is set up not much 
ecess need be looked for, Tubs are best 
t in the ground—sunk nearly to the brim, 
pes conveying the water from one tub to 
e other. Starting with the first tub, a 
w inches higher and sloping gradually to 
e outlet the arrangement would present no 
fficulty and the sides of the tubs could be 
sily shrouded by creeping plants. The 
ater in isolated tubs invariably becomes 
agnant and often evil-smelling to boot. All 
bs before they are used should be charred. 
0 tarring is necessary; indeed, it is a mis- 
ke; good fibrdus loam ‘surrounded by clean 
avel is all that is necessary in the way of 
il, Rain-water, if you have a good supply, 
best. Adding sufficient to cause an overflow 
ice weekly should keep it fairly clear.’ The 
wieties of Nymphzea odorata would be the 
st for your purpose. 

»» GREENHOUS 
rowing Egg Plants | | 
(C. R, Harington).—The seeds should be 
wn in a hotbed in the spring, and when 
e seedlings are large enough put each one 
igly into a small pot. Repot them as they 
crease in size, still keeping the plants in a 
ame with a little bottom-heat.. Each plant 
ould be fruited in an 8-inch or g-inch pot. 
3g plants do best in a rich soil and in a 
use warmer than a greenhouse. Syringe 
rely to ward off red-spider. In a very hot 
ason they may succeed in a warm border 
‘tdoors, but by far the ibest way is to grow 
em in pots. 
vinsettia bracts failing 
he M.).—The reason of your failure with 
yimsettias was too long a period in the un- 
ated frame. It would have been better to 
ve kept them in the house all summer. 
om the first, Poinsettias should be grown 
vongly, and they are very impatient of any 
‘eck, especially from a chill during the early 
umn months. An unheated frame is not 
all suitable for September, nor jis 60 degs. 
ficiently high to get good-coloured bracts. 
‘sufficient water and liquid-manure, with 
2 chill, are doubtless the reason of your 
Jappointment. 
ot0us-rooted Begonias 
Wer B.).—The fibrous-rooted Begonias are 
‘easily increased from cuttings that it is 
't worth while to trouble about raising from 
2d. Some of them require. hothouse treat- 
ent, others will do well enough in the 
senhouse. They are as easily grown as a 
argonium or a Fuchsia. They soon root, 
d by potting them on the plants increase 


to a large size very rapidly. 
plants down young shoots start from the 
base. These make the finest cuttings, which 
should ‘be put into pots of sandy soil and 
stood in the propagating-case. Pot on as 
may be necessary. When the final pots are 
well filled with roots liquid-manure is verv 
beneficial. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Fungus on Beech-trees : 

(J. H.).—Your Beech-trees are not attacked 
by a fungus, but by an insect, one of the 
Coccidce (Coccus fagi), a distant cousin of the 
common mealy-bug. ‘We should recommend 
scraping the trees as far as practicable and 
then washing them with the extract of 8 lbs. 
of Quassia chips, 15 Ibs. of soft-soap mixed 
with too gallons of water; or paraffin-oil 2 
quarts, and 20 lbs. of: soft-soap, thoroughly 
mixed together with a little hot water, then 
added to 100 gallons of water, and kept well 
mixed. Collect and burn the scrapings. 


Pruning Clematis lanuginosa 

(B. F.).—Clematis lanuginosa ‘belongs to 
the .summer-flowering section, and needs 
pruning yearly. The best time to prune this 
variety is in February, when a portion of the 
old flowering wood*should be removed, and 
at the same time the whole of thé weak and 
worn-out growths should be cut away. In 
spring the ‘plant will be much benefited by a 
mulching of halfotted dung, and if the 
weather should be hot :and dry, copious sup- 
plies of water should be given. 


Hedge as a screen 

(F. W. Mann).—We doubt whether you 
can beat Holly or Yew. They may not be so 
quick as others, but much prettier and more 
effective. If you procure healthy, strong 
seedling plants you will not lose much time. 
Lonicera nitida also makes 1a fine hedge and 
in your case is well worth-a trial. If you 
decide on Holly see that the site of the hedge 
is trenched deeply and well manured. The 
plants should be 2 feet apart. Box, too, 
would answer your purpose. 


Pruning Chimonanthus fragrans 

(Inquirer).—This should be pruned in 
February. Young plants growing vigorously 
should not have their leading branches cut 
back until they have filled the space allotted 
to them, but strong branches may thave all 
the breastwood cut back to within 3 inches 
or 4 inches of the stem so soon as they have 
reached the limits assigned to them. This 
shortening back will cause them to break 
afresh, and it is the growth which they make 
next summer that will produce flowers early 
next year. 


Pruning Clematis Jackmant 
(W. D.).—If you wish to have fine flowers 


If you cut your 


all over the plant and not a mass of tangled 


wood and bloom at the ends of the shoots, as 
is all too. often the case, then this Clematis 
should be so pruned as to favour the develop- 
ment of young growths. This Clematis 
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flowers.on the young or summer shoots. The 
last year’s wood should be cut back each 
season as soon as the frosts have disfigured 
the plants to within about 6 inches of the soil. 
This may be done now and the surface 
mulched with rotten horse or cow manure, 
so as to strengthen the plants and also in- 
crease the number and size of the flowers. 


Pruning the white Jasmine 

(S. C.).—Avoid pruning almost entirely, 
merely thinning out the wood at any time 
from October to March. Over-pruning only 
causes an excess of growth. Allow your 
plant enough room so as to modify the 
growth, and from the small and wiry wood 
you will get flowers in abundance. 


FRUIT 


Loganberry 

(Anxious One).—(1) All the canes which 
have fruited should be cut clean out, as also 
any weakly wood, so as to encourage the 
formation of young wood to fruit the follow- 
ing year. If there are any young canes on 
the plants you have these may be cut down 
to half their height. (2) We see no reason 
why the Leeks should not succeed if you 
manure the soil well. 


Vine weevils 
(Yokel).—Your Vines have no doubt been 
attacked by the Vine weevil (Otiorrynchus 


sulcatus), the grubs of which. are very 
injurious to the roots of many plants, 
Begonias, Primulas, Cyclamens, Sedums, 


Ferns, and Strawberries being among their 
chief favourites, while the weevils feed on the 
leaves and young shoots of Vines, Peaches, 
Roses, and many other plants, and they are 
also particularly fond of the young fronds of 
Maidenhair Ferns. The only practical way 
of destroying the grubs when at the roots of 
plants is to pick them out from among them. 
The weevils are not often seen, though they 
are common enough, for they only feed at 
night-time, not making their appearance till 
after dark, while they hide themselves so 
cunningly in the daytime that they are very 
difficult to find. They may be caught, how- 
ever, by laying a white sheet under the plants 
they are attacking before it gets dark. Then 
later on throw a bright light suddenly on the 
plant. This startles the beetles, and they fall 
to the ground, where they lie for a few 
seconds as if they were dead. If they do not 
fall give the plant a good shake. They may 
also be trapped by tying small bundles of hay 
or dry moss on to the stems of the plants, or 
laying them on the ground. These bundles 
should be examined every morning. The 
black Vine weevil is nearly half an inch long. 


VEGETABLES 
Exhibition Potatoes 


At several horticultural shows I visited last 
year I was struck by the remarkable clean- 
ness and fine texture of some of the exhibits 
of Potatoes. In my opinion, and a good many 
others, it seems as though these Potatoes had 
been doctored in.some way to remove earth 
scabs, and, at the same time, leaving the skin 
a much lighter colour when compared with 
other exhibits. I shall be glad if you would 
tell me the name of the chemical with which 
they are treated. Haro_tp Woop. 

Essex. 


| The suggestion that the superb Potatoes 
exhibited annually by great seed firms and 
skilful professional, amateur, and cottage 
gardeners have been ‘‘ doctored ’- with some 
““chemical’’ is interesting and amusing. 
Perfection in the production of exhibition 
Potatoes is achieved by strict attention to 
many details, among which may be cited in- 
telligence in the choice and preparation of 
seed tubers, in the preparation of especially 
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favourable soil, in care in the treatment of 
the plants during their whole growth, in lift- 
ing the crops “when the time comes, in 
meticulous care in handling the tubers while 
the skins are-still delicate, in washing with 
the softest sponge or cloth in tepid new milk 
or tepid pure soft-soap water, in enveloping 
each tuber effectually in two or more thick- 
nesses of the softest grade of tissue-paper and 
in arranging them on the dish or basket. 
The only : man (he was one of the almost in- 
vincibles in the days of the Potato boom) 
whom we have known to adopt what may be 
termed abnormal methods, grew his exhibition 
Potatoes in large, roughly-boarded frames 
containing deep ‘beds of compost which can 
only -be accurately described with the aid of 
the adjective beautiful, and which was cer- 
tainly ‘‘ doctored’’ in so far as it contained 
chemical fertilisers. Even so, there were more 
tubers below than up-to exhibition standard, 
and selection was rigid. This meant a lot of 
trouble beyond a doubt, but it brought the 
good man endless pleasure with a modicum 
of material satisfaction, and therefore we 
may say that ‘‘ the end justified the means. 
Of one thing there is not the very smallest 
doubt, namely, that all the soils in the dis- 
trict in which our correspondent resides will 
not grow perfect exhibition Potatoes unless 
special—it may ibe said even elaborate— 
measures are taken to improve their physical 
texture. ] 


Seakale 

(F. G. L.).—The cunrent prices in Covent 
Garden are, per punnet, 1s. 9d. to 2s. 3d.; 
loose, per lb., 4d. to 5d. It is very difficult to 
say what would be the average yield, so much 
depending on the strength of the crowns. 
When you lift your Seakale roots for forcing 
you ought to save all the thongs and make 
them into cuttings, each about 5 inches long, 
making the top level and the bottom slanting. 
These shouldbe laid in in boxes until the time 
comes for planting, which is best done in 
March or even the early part of April. If 
well attended to during the summer you will 
get strorig crowns for forcing if they have 
been disbudded. In this way it is easy to 
have several hundred crowns on a few rods 
of ground. It is needful to treat the roots in 
this way every year. Frequent doses of 
liquid-manure during the summer are very 
beneficial. 


Self-blanching Celery 

(E. F. C.).—This can be obtained from 
Messrs. Edmunds and Co., Alexandra 
Nurseries, Milton, Cambs, in the usual quan- 
tities, and also, I believe, in packets at the 
popular price of 2d. or 3d. Plants are sold 
later ion at the same price as that charged for 
ordinary kinds. Nothing exceptional need be 
said about the culture of this variety. Seed is 
sown in heat iat the end of February or in 
March. The ground is thoroughly dug and 
well manured about this time and the plants 
are placed in it (on the flat—not in trenches) 
in May and June. During summer droughts 
care must be ttaken to give plenty of water— 
but this applies to all Celery varieties—and 
those who do not manure in ‘spring can feed 
with liquid-manure in summer and autumn. 
In October I generally tie the stems loosely 
together with rafha, and in November I 
earth the plants up a little, like Potatoes. 
This is not at all necessary, and certainly not 
needed for-blanching, but I find that, after it 
is done, the plants do not suffer in any degree 
from strong winds. CLYDESDALE. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


‘* Miss Eden.”—-A and B, Please send 
flowers, cannot name from leaves only; C, 
Erica Veitchi; D, Erica mediterranea alba; 
E, Erica stricta "(the Corsican Heath); F, 
Erica carnea; G, Erica mediterranea. 


‘paper. 


ie, 
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SHORT REPLIES 


A 30 Years Reader.—Your best plan will 
be to visit neighbouring gardens and see what 
plants do best and then make your own 
choice. 

W. D.—Write ‘to W. Sydenham, 
bourne, Derbyshire. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS 


J. Kirt, formerly gardener to Lady 
MacRopsert, Colney “Park, St. Albans, 
now succeeds his father (Mr. Joun: Kitr) 
as gardener to Sir W. A. Mount, Bt.; 
Wasing Place, Reading. 


Mr. W. Sace, gardener to Lady Buyriis: 
woop, Penrice Castle, Reynoldston, 
Glam., has been appointed gardener to the 


Minehead U.D.C. ~ 

Mr. G. W. Grass, formerly gardener to the 
Brockhall Institution, Whalley, nr. Black- 
“burn, now gardener to Lady Furness, 
Grantley Hall, Ripon. 


TRADE NOTE 


We have received some particulars of the 
Atco Motor Mower, which will interest those 
responsible for the maintenance of large 
lawns. Requiring the minimum of attention 
ind no engineering skill the Atco will cut an 
area of 1,000 square yards of Grass in 20 
minutes at a fuel cost of less than 14d.; 


moving under its own power, the machine — 


merely nequires guiding. The construction 


of the cutters and rollers prevents the machine > 


‘‘ digging ’’ in soft turf, and many patented 
features embodied in ‘the design render it 
extremely reliable.- The makers, Chas. H. 
Pugh, Ltd., of Tilton Road, Birmingham, — 
are, we understand, willing to despatch a 
machine and operator to any part of the 


country to demonstrate on the inquirer’s own — 


Grass, without any obligation. The fact 
that over 7000 Atco mowers have been sold 


up to the end of 1924 is in itself proof of the 


success of the machine. 
LATE NOTES 
Reading and District Gardeners’ Mutual 
Improvement Association 


There was an excellent attendance of mem- 
bers, presided over by the President (Mr. 


Frank E. Moring), at the fortnightly meet- — 


ing held in the Abbey Hall on Monday even- 
ing last. 


proceedings, as, instead of one lecture, ‘‘ ten 
minutes’’ papers were given by various 
members, viz. :—‘‘ Arum Lilies,’’ by Mr. E. 
Blackwell; ‘‘ The Best Six Apples,” by Mr. 
A. H. Fulket; ‘‘ Disease of ‘Cyclamen,”’ by 
Mr. J. Young; ‘‘ Freesias,’? by Mr. H. 
Reeves. Excellent discussions followed each 


In a competition for six heads of 
Seakale, for prizes presented by Mr. W. 
Chislett, Bill Hill Gardens, Wokingham, the 
first prize was gained by "Mr. F. -J. Green, 
The Gardens, Aldermaston Park, and the 


second prize by Mr. W. Saunders, The Gar- : 


St. Catharine’s, Bear Wood. 
A garden school 


Ten years ago a School of Gardening was 
instituted at Glynde, near Lewes, by the Hon. 
Frances Wolseley. This was closed during 
the Great War, and has now been re-opened 
by Mr. Curtis Hart, whose practical experi- 
ence in gardening ‘Amply fits him for the 
position. The school stands in its grounds 
of 63 acres, comprising the gardens jaid out 
with collections of ornamental trees, shrubs, 
herbaceous, and other plants. There is also 
a compact range of glasshouses and frames, 
while on either side afe fruit plantations. 
The full course of a year includes fruit-cul- 
ture, raising, planting, pruning, and grafting; 
floriculture ; vegetable culture; the practical 


dens, 


_sions for educational purposes are m 
Mee : 


The Gisica © Clabes 
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-and Misurina in the Dolomites o 


-Seguieri, R. Thora, Silene acaulis, Pot 


- quantity of refuse but good soil fr 


There was quite a change in the - 


_ better than a pane of glass over a see 


seed. ease 


and theoretical methods of bee- 
Lectures are given during the terms’ wi rl 
conjunction with practical operations g¢ 
on at the same time, while occasional 


interesting gardens in the neighbourho 
to study the beautiful flora to be found in 
locality. f de C. Wricut 


A lecture entitled ‘A Naturalist 
Dolomites ’’ was delivered recently at 
Garden Club by Mr. Herbert CO Wies 


The lecture was ‘lascrated: by. I 
slides showing the high mountain scer 
above the lovely neighbourhood: of - 


Among the interesting plants collecte 
Primula tyrolensis, Gentiana cilia 
asclepiadea, Ranunculus _parnassifoliu 


nitida, Thlaspi rotundifolium, Arnic 
tana, Daphne striata, D. Cneorum, Sax 
squarrosa, and other species, the portr. 
which made pleasing studies that 
greatly appreciated. 

On March 26 a lecture on the 
ture of the Modern Country House: F 
and Style ’’ will be given by sie Law 
Weaver, K.B.E., F.S.A. ao: si 


Same 


Sowing and covering seed 


I do not know anything worse fo 
of any kind than sowing and coverin 
the soil is wet—the condition of mos: 
soils at present. It is not good pract, 
go on to the ground at all at such a tin 
some not oveir-tenacious soils may b 
and sown even in wet weather provi 
seed is sown in drills and covered 1 
soil. For this purpose I always 
potting bench, for covering in all s1 all 
outdoors at this season when the soil is 
sticky. I find that, provided the dry 
used to cover in with, the conditi 
ground does not make so much diff 
one would imagine. Another importan 
is the depth to cover: Small seeds : 
not be covered deeply, but shallow s 
prevents the seeds from germinating a 
as they would do in a dry season if sov 
deeply. This is particularly the case 
hard-shelled seed like Seakale, which con 
up earlier when sown as” deeply as earl 
I have proved this by experiment ofter 
the same thing applies to mostly all - 
they must have a sufficient depth of so 
them to keep them moist. Another 
is that a sheet of thin paper ts as go 


It shades the soil, prevents evaporatio 
thereby promotes the - coe of 
ee *s 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journal 
The Cabinet Maker.—The Use of 1] 

wood; Display Window Heung ¢ 

Shipments in February. ~ 

The Electrician.—‘ The Marking f 7 
former Terminals,’ by W. G. Bass ; Mod 
Manual Telephony. 

The Fruit Grower. —The Newcasiless 
the Trade Conference ; Commercial Show 
Penzance ; Food Habits of the J ays and 
Tree Planting. 

The Gas ~World.—The Paucation 
Gasfitter; Underground London; oi 
struction ‘of Gasholder. : 8S eae 

The Hardware Trade — 
Sharing in a Retail Business; 
Employees and Discounts; Wireless 
Hardwareman : ‘Valves and Good. Re 
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cyclopedia of Gar- 
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AY | draw your attention to the en- 
ff cost essay written by the novelist, Mr. 
'& Halliwell Sutcliffe? While painting a 
jes of canvasses of ‘‘ Natural Rock Gar- 
1s” in the Yorkshire highlands, so widely 
own: for their romantic ‘beauty and wealth 
alpine flora, it occurred to Mr. Sutcliffe 
i myself that the weather-worn, porous 
lestone around us might be of service to 
‘den craftsmen. I am happy to say we 
ye secured a concession of many acres on 
ich are lain innumerable rocks of various 
ss and shapes, suitable for the construction 
rock gardens. The following article is the 
t of a series to be published by the Rock- 
en Garden Stone Company. 


‘he Arts Club, W. Ernest Moore. 


rardening, the delight of countless ages, 
found its truest development in our own 
e. The Yew walks and pleachéd alleys 
‘e good, and had their day. Herbaceous 
ders, flanking trim lawns, are good. Their 
, T think, will never go. But rock gar- 
ing is a joy apart from these—a lure that 
always enticing one to happy and still 
pier bondage. - : 
man will ‘be content to let his gardener 
‘and weed the herbaceous beds. He will 
sontent to let the same gardener build the 
‘yard or two of rockwork. Then he takes 
and at lifting stones and setting them in 
e, and-after that the spirit that haunts 
‘ent hills enters into him and abides. 
help were not essential for the work of 
ag, he would wrestle alone with boulders, 
pockets, and all the hard labour that 
ns poetry later on. He grows jealous of 
iders_ into this new kingdom he thas 
id. To lay a time-worn boulder just 
re it asks to come to rest—to fill this wide 
cet, or that, with the right sort of soii— 
work is so enthralling that time and cir- 
stance go by and only joy remains. 
1e secret of this lure is.simple enough. 
ther kinds of garden work follow more 
'ss the rules of an art discovered by man. 
t very informalities are circumscribed 
Studied. But the rock gardener’s one 
of success is to go straight to Nature. 
he is wise, and fortunate in opportunity, 
vill not primarily seek guidance. from 
books. When his first care-free efforts 
1 to go astray, and instinct tells him he 
uilding a jumbled mass of stone that 
1s nothing at all, he will go straight to 
imestone highlands where the great rock 
's lie. Savage, rough-flung over count- 
acres that stretch steep to the wilderness 
‘these spaces, seen close as one travels 
» hide gardens of astounding beauty. 


a 
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Boulders that have lain here since the land 


‘first thawed its way through the Ice Age 


have gathered wrinkles and clefts and deep 
funrows, chiselled by windy sleet, by frost 
and scorching sun, in a climate that was 
never gentle, 


But into these furrows soil has drifted, and 


plants have probed for root-hold through the 
soil, and down with their tenacious filaments, 
into the very rock itself. When the uplands 
are agape with drought and it would seem 
that no plant could live, these children of 
the porous limestone drink by their slender 
roots from an unfailing well. 

“Hard won is. well earned,’’ as. the 
northern proverb goes. When winter’s 
drums have sounded their last menace across 
the hills, and spring comes, coy as a maid 
with her favours, surprising things arrive. 
The gaunt, ‘stony desert renews its youth. 
Blossom and green, moist leafage billow from 
every cranny of the rocks. 

It is there on the free heights, and here 
alone, that one learns the way of rock garden- 
ing. Nature never dreamed of making an 
untidy mess of her rocks, as you were doing 
yesterday. In her worst upheavals she never 
flung a boulder wide, except to strew it into 
shape with her own scheme of gardening. 

You shall learn what that scheme is, if you 


Androsace primuloides 
An alpine plant of great beauty 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


cane: Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden”’ 
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2 The Lure of Rock Gardening 


will go diligently about the heights. The 
oftener you go, the surer will grow your in- 
stinct for right planting of your own corner 
of the world, below there in the valley. 

Rock gardening, on a big or little scale, is 
an affair of fine, disordered rule. It is from 
of old, primeeval in its far-flung vigour. 

All gardeners have dreams. at heart, 
nestling in the harsher furrows of their lives. 
My .own special dream, when I’ see the 
wagons carrying limestone boulders through 
busy towns, is that some grace of the windy 
spaces. goes with every load. These far-off 
buyers of stone have stolen a day now and 
then, one fancies, for communion with the 
craggy heights, and they believe that old 
romance will come with these grey boulders 
into their lowland garden ways. 

Their faith is sound. The hills, since 
world’s beginning, never lied to any man. 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Rhododendron nobleanum album 


A friend drew my attention recently to a 
nicely-flowered bush growing under the 
above name, ithe clusters of white flowers 
being of about the same size as those of the 
valuable old shrub we know so well and de- 
cidedly welcome so early fin the year. 


E. M. 


Pyrus floribunda atrosaneuinea 

This is a hybrid between the Japanese Pyrus 
floribunda and the Chinese P. spectabilis, 
both very free-flowering and very handsome 
Crabs. It has the habit, the freedom of 
flowering, . the deep colour of the former 


- plant and the large blooms of the latter. {t 


is an excellent subject for forcing. It 
originated a few years ago in one of the 
Dutch nurseries. 


The Ostrich Fern (Struthiopteris) 
There are two beautiful and very graceful 
kinds of this Fern suited to gardens, namely, 
S: germanica and S. pennsylvanica, both en- 
joving cool, moist positions and shade. The 
former produces elegant, erect. fronds each 
4 feet in height and the latter much the same, 
but narrower, and fertile. Wherever these 
tall, vigorous Ferns thrive a very pleasing 
and graceful effect is produced, the most 
beautiful period of growth being just when 
the fronds are scarcely unfurled. Like the 
Osmundas, the fertile fronds are always 
grouped in the centre, the sterile ones form- 
ing ‘a kind of guard around them. S: 
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Agathza ccelestis 


Blue flowers are scarce in winter, and anv 
plant that will furnish them freely is worth 
iooking after. All that one has to do in the 
case of this Agatha is to propagate early 
enough in the year to ensure a long season of 
growth. Pinching back the stronger growth 
in order to induce a dwarf, compact habit 
should he practised up to the middle of July, 
at the same time picking off all buds that 
form until the first week in September. In 
this way nice specimens a foot in height and 
well established in 6-inch pots will be formed 
by the close of the growing season. , In a tem- 
perature of about 50 degs. they will vield a 
succession of flowers all t through the dull win- 
ter months. This Agathea makes a good 
room plant, as, owing to its hard foliage and 
wiry habit, it ‘resists well the impure “atm o- 
sphere of an ordinary constantly-heated 
apartment. The flowers are also very suit- 
able for bouquets, contrasting well with the 
white flowers commonly employed at this 
season of the year. Bes; 


Anemone coronaria 

We have found, to have fine plants, strong 
and healthy, and magnificent large blooms, it 
is best to grow from seed, raising a batch 
every year. In March trench the ground 
well, remove the earth, and form a “trench 
about 8 inches or 9 inches deep. After doing 
so, fill with fresh cow-manure, tramp down, 
smooth-over, and cover with about 14 inches 
of good soil, which should then be on a level 
with the top soil. Rub the seed through sand 
to separate it and sow over the top “of this 
manure trench; cover lightly with fine soil. 
A sunny place and warm loamy soil are best, 
and if it can be shaded and watered till.the 
seedlings are up so much the better. Thin 
out the seedlings to about 6 inches apart. 
They can be planted elsewhere on a bed well 
prepared with rotten manure. Anemones are 
shailow rooters, but gross feeders. Sow in 
March or early in April for flowering in 
autumn. When well treated they do not take 
long to bloom. They are most desirable 
flowers for cutting, and last well in water, 
coming in early in spring and in autumn, 
when there is little else in the garden. It is 
very desirable to get a good strain of seed. 


Delphiniums (Perennial Larkspurs) 


These are amongst the first to make a good 
show in the herbaceous department of a gar- 
den, and as they continue for a very long 
time in a gay condition and are .also in- 
valuable for cutting, I class them very nearly 
at the top of the list of herbaceous estos! 
Seeds never fail to germinate well, and the 
best way to raise them is to sow in pans and 
place them in warmth—say about 55 degs.— 
till the seedlings appear, then transfer them 
to a cold frame there to grow on until ready 
to plant out in the open borders. It is very 
rarely the plants flower before the second 
season, but after that they grow away at a 
great pace, after which division of roots is, 
perhaps, the best way of getting up a stock 
quickly, as it certainly is of increasing good 
varieties. Seedlings vary, and cannot always 
be relied on to turn out well. Propagation 
iby division may be done any time between 
November and February. 
stools are throwing up new growths already, 
and no time should therefore be lost in taking 
offsets or of transplanting any that are in- 
tended to be moved. 


Anemone blanda 


This has been well described as combining 
every good qualitv of a hardy alpine plant. 
It is perfectly at home in the open air, ready 
to peep out at every sign of open weather ; 
and, above all, a continuous bloomer from 
Christmas until after its near relative, A. 


“overwhelming facts,” 


I note that old 
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apennina, is in full flower. It increases very 
rapidly. It seems to do best where it can 
catch the morning sun, and is very useful for 
dry banks and naturalising in semi-wild 
places. The flowers, as large as those of A. 
apennina, have broader petals of a fine deep 


sky-blue, and when in bud, or just nats open, 


are exceedingl y beautiful. 


Lachenalia Whitewell pbeide 


Messrs. Barr and Sons desire~us to state 
that the new strain of Lachenalias exhibited 
by them at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
show on February 24th under the name of 
Excelsior Hybrids, and which were given an 
Award of Merit, will henceforth be known as 
Whitewell Hybrids. ~. They were originally 
raised by the Rev. Joseph Jacob, but. had been 
grown for several years in Guernsey by Mr. 
W. Mauger. 


Lecture by Mr. R. G. Hatton 


A lecture arranged under the auspices of | 


the Chamber of Horticulture Technical Com- 
mittee, by Mr. Ronald G. Hatton, Director 
of East Malling Research Station, will be 


given on April 1st at 3.15 p.m. in the Draw- 
ing Room, Y.M.C.A. Building, Tottenham ~ 


Comet Road, iondon; W-Cx 2% The 


Y.M:C.A, Building is within one minute's 


walk of Tottenham Court Road Tube 
Station. The subject of Mr. Hatton’s lec- 
ture will be ‘‘ The Behaviour of Plums at 


East Malling upon Different Varieties of — 


Root Stock.’’ Most .of the informative re- 
sults that will be given have not so far been 
published. Horticulturists are cordially in- 
vited to attend and, participate in the sub- 
sequent discussion. 


Nasturtiums 


It is only within recent years that seeds- 
men have turned their attention to this 


Correspondence 
Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Gumming and silver-leaf disease 
T some risk of fatiguing readers who 


may not be interested-in this subject, I 

refer briefly to Mr. Solomides’ remarks 
on page 162. Your correspondent speaks of 
his “convictions, derived from practical and 
and proceeds to his 
reasons for reaching those convictions. His 
facts do not suffice to overwhelm me in face 
of other accepted facts which point in the 
opposite direction. Mr. John Percival was, 
J believe, the first of the scientists to prove 
that silver leaf of Plums was due to the 
fungus Stereum purpureum; Mr. Spencer 
Pickering made numerous and protracted in- 
vestigations into the question and finally sup- 
ported that view, Mr. A. D. Cotton accepts 
it as conrect, and Mr. F. T. Brooks, working 
on that result, plus his own personal re- 
searches, does not dissent; 
the upholds. True, all these scientific in- 
vestigators may be wrong; so also may be 
Mr. Solomides. That presence of gummosis 
in a plant is not necessarily visible externally 
has been known for very many years. I 
turn to one of the books on my shelves with 
which I have personal weasons to be familiar, 
and under gumming in connection with 
Apricots read, . . in other cases;there is 
no. outward indication of that disease.” 
Those words were written nearly 40 vears 
ago, and Mr. Solomides cannot, therefore, 
claim, as his words may lead one to suppose 
that he does claim, to be the only man to 


-exceedingly well in the shallow bow 
used for table decoration, and the p 


they come in.very useful among eo 


varieties have not been selected to” SI 


on the contrary, . 


humble annual, and given us a nice ra 
varieties to pick from. The flowers, t 


foliage is not without its charm. Dwa 
turtiums grown in rich soil produce 2 a fa 
foliage which hides the flowers _almost 
pletely; in-a poor soil the flowers are | 
in profusion. Tall Nasturtiums s: ould 
grown in fairly rich soil in order to 
nice length of streamer. — 1 thoug’ 
enumerating varieties, but with a good 
logue at one’s hand this is not at all 1 
sary. There are 20 or 30 kinds, 
description given is a good enough 
Do not order ‘‘ dwarf Nasturtiums,” 
select your colour or. colours and. 
accordingly. The silver-leaved_ kinds ar 
the most part, grown for their foliag 


There are golden-leaved varieties, t 
sorts with dark-brown leaves. 


extent as the dwarfs, but growers car 
give a fair selection. The tall kind 
useful creepers for clothing a trellis, | 
bish heap, etc. I wonder if any reade 
put me on the track of the double N 
tium? ‘I grew it in pots for years but it 
was very oe ee I have lost it atla 

LIDS 


Daphne Blagayana . 
This fragrant. little Alpine ‘Seay 
attention at this season in the rock 
where it is just unfolding its dense cl 
of ivory-white flowers, the spicy fragra 
which is quite equal to, if not stronger 


that of D. indica, the common Da 
greenhouses. Py: Blagayana, _ intro 
from the Styrian Alps, is very dwe 


growth, and the branches are som 
straggly. Each flower cluster is encire. 
a collar-like row of deep green leaves, 
set. off its peas, ues aoe ms 


have discovered that gummosis may 1 
sent, even though it is not visible 
external bark. I have had Victor 
killed by silver leaf (Stereum purpu 
which there were neither external f 
ternal indications of gummosis. Mr. $ 
mides has no doubt propagated silv. 
different hosts, even excluding stone 
as others have done. I have’ su 
infected Gooseberries with it, an 
before nor after the introduction has 
been a single sign of gummosis or of b 
The privilege of having read the pa 
‘« Silver Leaf Diseases,” to which 
mides alludes has not fallen to my 
hope is that whether his evil ‘trinity 
pr a fallacy he has given therein a 
cure for the lot. In those most 
circumstances growers of stone f 
call his name blessed and make 
heartily welcome to his ‘ convictions 
primary, secondary, and all 


‘ causes, whatever scientists may say r 


Why not a British Gladiolus | 


Your recent articles on the Giad 
gested the above question. There is th 
England Gladiolus Society in Massacl 
which held a meeting last month at 
‘‘ nearly 50 members ” were present, 
which a member said: ‘The fo 
the American Gladiolus Society in B 
May 27th, 1910, may be called the 


ee: are 
rs ae 


rch 


organised movement to bring the 
ladiolus prominently to the attention of the 
swer-loving public. A little band of 13 
en gathered at Horticultural Hall and 
wmed this Society, which now numbers 
sarly 3,000 members and is growing so 
idly that it bids fair to become the largest 
any society whose sphere it is to further 
e interests of a particular flower.” 
There is also the Canadian Gladiolus 
yciety with a membership of over 120 
embers. : : 

[am told a Gladiolus Society also exists in 
istralia, but 1 cannot give any details. 
Judging from the increased number of ad- 
rtisers of the flower there must be an ever- 
creasing number of growers. The Rose, 
e Dahlia, the Sweet Pea, the Carnation, all 
wwe their own Society, therefore why not a 
‘itish Gladiolus Societv? 

ee ‘CONSTANT READER. 
B : 
| Te Iris Danfordie 
It is a pleasure to read the interesting note 
id to see the ilfustration of Iris Danfordie 
isue March 21st, p. 190). Your contributor 
‘evidently fully acquainted with the beauty 
id requirements of this charming little Iris, 
hich all of us who thave grown look upon 
ith much favour. I .am writing this.to sup- 
irt the remarks of your contributor with 
gard to lifting and replanting the bulbs. 
Gene rarer 1. Bakeriana, another beauty, 
is not too reliable when left in the open all 
inter, as I have found to my cost when I 
st acquired these two Irises, about 1891. 
_ will stand some winters quite well, but 
nen it did it was liable to be destroyed by 
igs, and a zinc ring had to be employed. 
s true réle is for the alpine-house, where a 
oup, such as that shown in your illustra- 
on, is a picture indeed. S. ARNOTT. 


1 ee 


Vea 3 

Ee oe Saxifraga lilacina 

This little Saxifrage, so well described and 

ustrated on page 180, grows and flowers 

all even jin a dry moraine without water 

iderneath. In whinstone chips and sand, 

ith a north-east exposure in a moraine 

ping in that direction, it has thriven and 

nwered well with me. S. ARNOTT. 

| ee 

'Freesia Wistaria and its fragrance 

Your correspondent, C. A. Jardine, issue 

arch 21st, page 178, seems to me to sug 

ist that the lack of scent in Freesia Wistaria 
/ in need of water. 

turn on the following day. 

He is entirely wrong in his remarks as to 


a renns of March 11th at. Vincent 
-is quite wrong, for of the 43 pots ex- 
he Freesias were grown, for he knows 


ire was due to the pots being dry and 
bited, only three required water on their 


‘here is a great dealin the point brought 
ard by “ F. P.”’ (page 184) in regard to 
length of leg desirable in all Gooseberries 
own as bushes, and almost necessary with 
lose of naturally drooping habit, to keep the 
luits well clear of the ground. In propa- 
|ting, if we decide upon cuttings 15 inches 
i length, remove all buds except three at the 

and insert them firmly to almost their 
ole length, we shall raise plants with clean, 
aunt legs about 11 inches high when in 
aiting quarters. We cannot expect .much 
ttet than this in the ordinary course of 
Iture, but it will not wholly achieve the 
d object. We can go a step farther in 
2 case of drooping varieties which will 
ove advantageous, and that is to prune to 


\ 
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inner instead of the regulation outer buds. 
It entails no additional trouble and involves 
no more time in the operation, but the pruner 
‘must keep the habits of the varieties in mind 
as he proceeds instead of, as is too frequently 


the case with other fruits as well as Goose- 


berries, cutting by rule of thumb. All things 
considered, and provided that suitable sorts 
atone are included in the collection, I favour 
Gooseberries on trellises. They produce 
finer fruits than when growneas bushes, and 
every detail of routine management is 
materially simplified. I have found a 5 feet 
trellis most generally profitable. 


H: J. W. 


Rhododendron fastuosum plenum 
Lae old semi-double appears to main- 


tain its popularity. Visiting a large 
private garden where Rhododendrons are 
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closer than 3 inches in all directions in boxes” 
from 8 inches to 10 inches deep containing a 
firm, decidedly richer compost than is used 
for other things. No efforts are spared that 
will favour uninterrupted, steady growth, 
and planting out is done when the weather 
conditions are especially good during tthe 
latter part of March or the early part of April 
on land prepared in autumn. There is one 
thing very certain, and that is that ‘‘ Hants ”’ 
has nothing about which to worry so far as 
results are concerned. A crop of 15 cwts. 
from 63 rods equals round about 20 tons to 
the acre, and the grower who can produce 
that weight would ibe silly to change his 
method of management. It is a magnificent 
yield and should amply satisfy those who 
achieve it. I feel sure that 2 cwts. to the rod 
are quite as much as, and verv probably more 
than, we average. East ANGLIAN. 


A fine old standard of Rhododendron fastuosum flore pleno 


a great feature last June I saw some 
splendid masses of this Rhododendron, which 
is a special favourite with the ladies on 
account of its colour, which may best be 
described, perhaps, as heliotrope, and also for 
the duration of its flowers when cut. Ess. 


Box-raised Onions 


In response to the suggestion thrown out 
by ‘‘ Hants ” (page 179).1 may say that my 
results go ‘to support the opinion that one 
move is preferable. to two. This experience 
has been not in culture directed particularly 
towards big bulbs, ‘but also to the production 
of general crops in districts of Surrey where 
the fly is so devastating that outdoor sowings 
brought very poor returns. There is no vege- 
table, I think, which is more impatient of 
checks to progress than the Onion, and only 
one, the \Cauliflower, that equals it. With a 


view to avoiding anything in that direction. 


my svstem is to set seeds individually not 


The cutting of Potato sets 


I have read with considerable interest the 
learned article on the ‘‘ cutting of Potato 
sets,” by J. H. Priestley and G. C. Johnson. 
I have alwavs made a practice of cutting 
sets that were larger than the normal seed 
size, and from observation I have found that 
the difference in yield has generally been in 
favour of the cut sets. 

The method I have adopted for some years 
is as follows :—The tubers, whether early or 
main crop, are always sprouted, and on the 
day of planting, the sets are cut with as even 
a distribution of strong shoots as possible, 
and the cut surface is immediately dipped in 
slacked ime and planted straight away. 

Since reading the aforementioned article I 
have wondered if the writers have ever ex- 
perimented on these lines and what their 
opinions would be on this treatment. 


C. W,. LENTON, 


Limnerslease, Guildford. 
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FRUIT GARDEN 


A cold vinery 


ILL you assist me as to the manage- 
ment of a cold vinery attached to a 
house I have recently taken? It is 
built against a 6-ft. wall facing west, with 
four top-lights each side and four bottom 
lights. Could you assist me as to manner of 
starting, when and how, and instructions’ for 
ventilation, so as to get fruit about August? 
T. WHITE. 


[In dealing with an unheated vinery, where 
solar warmth alone has to be relied on for 
the perfecting of the crop, the closing of the 
house is best deferred until the Vines exhibit 
signs of making growth. If the ventilators 
have been, and still are, kept fully open, 
closing should be unnecessary before some- 
where about\the end of March. In any case, 
when the buds are visibly swelling, and the 
house must then inevitably be closed, the 
Vines may ‘be considered-.as started. After 
this the manipulation of the ventilators at the 
apex must have regular and careful attention. 
Those at the front or side of the house will or 
should not be opened until ‘the Grapes have 
stoned, and then for some time only during 
the hottest part of the day. The ‘time when 
front ventilation will be called upon to play a 


more important part is. when the Grapes- 


begin ‘to colour, as a slight amount of «air 
must then be left on at night, chilly weather 
excepted. At this period, when very hot 
weather is generally experienced, it will be 
necessary to admit a good deal of air by these 
means during ithe day, particularly so on very 
bright days. “The amount of air so admitted 
should be gradually reduced during the after- 
noon, so that by 6 p.m. there will be no more 
entering than is requisite for the night. On 
chilly nights they are best closed. 
Grapes approach the ‘ripening stage, and 
when fully ripe, ample supplies of air should 
then be allowed to pass into the house 
through the ventilators, because in the last- 
named contingency it is then necessary to 
keep the internal atmosphere cool and reason- 
ably dry. When this stage is reached the top 
ventilators are also best kept fully open, for 
the reasons already stated. 

If the house is closed at the period named, 
bright weather is then- generally experienced, 
so that, by tthe husbanding of sun-heat, the 
internal temperature can be kept from falling 
to avery low point. With this end in view, a 
little air may be admitted in the morning, 
when the thermometer indicates a tempera- 
ture of 60 degs. As the mercury rises, so 
must the amount of ventilation be increased, 
until the maximum is reached about 12 a.m. 
After 1 p.m. reduce gradually, and finally 
close for the day when the temperature is 
75 degs., and syringe the Vines, walls, and 
all exposed surfaces in the house with tepid 
water. This mode -of treatment will suffice 
until the growths on the Vines are 3 inches or 
so in length. Then let the internal wanmith 
rise to 65 degs. before admitting air, and close 
in the afternoon at 80 degs. After this adhere 
to the figures named, as indicating when it is 
necessary to admit air in the morning, as long 
as is necessary. With regard to the after- 
noon, the house may ‘be closed sufficiently 
early after the Vines have flowered and set, 
and the Grapes thinned, ito secure a tempera- 
ture of 85 degs. pice 

A dry atmosphere is necessary while the 
Vines are in flower, but prior to and after 
this stage has been passed, .and until the 
Grapes begin to colour, the walls and border 
surfaces should be well damped at closing 
time. On hot days.frequent damping of the 
pathway and floors may also take place. 
When the colouring period is reached a drier 
atmosphere is then imperative, consequently 


As ‘the = 


‘lights are entirely removed. 


i 
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damping has to be gradually dispensed with, 


and, as has already been mentioned, a freer 
circulation ‘of air maintained. Be careful not 
to use cold water for damping with at any 
time. A couple or so of water-pots or pails 
filled with water and stood inside ithe house 


in the morning will, when the weather is’ 


bright, suffice for daily use, as the water will 
have become aérated-and lost its chill by the 
afternoon. After the Vines-have broken and 
are growing freely cease syringing them. On 
dull days or during a spell of dull weather 
omit damping down, and admit just enough 
air at the top ventilators to change and keep 
the internal-atmosphere in circulation for a 
few hours, but no more, «and alwavs avoid 
cold draughts. | 


Planting out forced Strawberries 


The practice of planting annually young 
Strawberry. plants which have been layered 
into small pots has now become almost 
universal, and doubtless where large, highly- 
coloured fruit for dessert is required the plan 
has no equal. Where, however, a full crop 
of medium-sized fruit suitable for jam and 
general kitchen use is wanted the next season 


‘nothing beats putting out plants that have 


been forced and carefully hardened off. The 
practice used to be more common than it is 
now, and I have seen very heavy crops of the 
old Keen’s Seedling taken from plants so 


treated. Vicomtesse H. de Thury is also suit- 


able, and I have no doubt Royal Sovereign 
would crop well. 


To get good results some amount of care is 
necessary, as if the plants are not well pre- 
pared by gradual hardening off they make 
little headway. The ground also needs well 
preparing. ‘The soil should be well trodden 
several times ‘during the month of March 
and again at planting time. Plants which 
fruit at the end of March are the best for 
planting out, these being placed in framés 
and very gradually inured to the air until the 
They must be 
examined daily and not allowed to suffer from 
want of water, The last week in April or first 
week in May is a good time for planting, 
when, if ground is plentiful, 3 feet between 
the plants all ways is not too much. Remove 
the crocks and lower the plants well. into the 


soil, yet not so as to bury the crowns, making ~ 


the compost firm. Leave'a slight basin round 
each for water. Give a good soaking and a 
liberal-mulch of short manure. If any bloom 
trusses appear, remove them at once. Use 
the Dutch hoe freely between the rows and 
give liquid manure several times during the 
Summer. The following spring, when the 
bloom trusses begin to expand, dress round 
each plant with fresh lime to ward off slugs, 
and mulch with Bracken or short strawy 
material. The former is much the better if 
cut, dried, and stacked in autumn. As a rule 
the plants should be destroyed after standing 
two years. 


Newly-planted Raspberries 


Many when planting Raspberries leave the 
canes nearly their full length, which is a 
mistake, as instead of breaking below and 
forming others as they ought to do, they 
only start at the top and make a miserable 
effort at fruiting, and the result is they are 
not only poor then, ‘but.having formed no 
young canes they are in as bad a plight the 
following year. The best way to form fresh 
plantations of Raspberries is to select the 
stoutest and best canes with the most roots, 
and cut them down to within 6 inches or 
9 inches of the ground, when they should be 
planted in rows at about 4 feet apart. During 
the first year Cauliflowers, ‘Onions, or some 
similar low-growing crop may be sown or 


_ juices from it are washed down the pla: 


_ the surface: feeders fail. 


_ every autumn after the old canes are 


“t 


~ March 28, 
planted between them, but the Raspberr 
should be mulched around with mane 
the great point in getting them establi 
quickly is to afford the roots shade and p 
vent them from suffering from want of m 
ture, which the mulching does, and 


are thereby greatly encouraged in th 
growth. As Raspberries like a little she 
they will be found to do remarkably 
- between the rows of tall standard Appl 
which, if these are at wide distances apa 
is, perhaps, the very best place in the wh 
garden for them. A moderately light 
suits them best, but to enable them to by 
the dry weather well the ground for th 
should be trenched or broken up deeply 
order that they may drive their main ro 
down and find moisture when the supply. 


Amateurs and others often injure Ra 
berries by digging amongst them, wher 
the ground should never be touched beyo 
freeing it from weeds. Top-dress heay 
away, and leave the half-rotten manure 
surfacing all through the summer. I~ 


used seaweed with great success; it is 


capital non-conductor of heat, and inter 

the evaporation of the earth’s moisture bet 
than anything else I ever tried. For suppc 
ing the canes of Raspberries nothing ans 
better than galvanised wire strained a 
the rows, to which they can be tied sec 
and with the first outlay the expense is ove 
whereas with stakes it is annually wecurrir 
and they are often a great troubte to get. 


A. G. 


The Pearmain Apples 
Association with many members. of 
Pearmain family of Apples in bygone days 
many old southern orchards Jed to the e 
clusion that there are now several that mig 
with advantage, be included in any Ap 
planting. Time has rather confirmed th 
altered ‘that opinion, despite the adve 
during late years of many new sorts, and 
therefore read with interest the note on pa 
119. I should not plant Worcester exc 
sale, as theré are many better early Ai 
that ‘is, from a quality standpoint. Bl 
Pearmain is a very handsome Apple, but « 
cidedly second-rate, and Adam’s iis not 
same class as the ‘best. My choice 
orchard planting wouid be the type knov 
the old Pearmain, Winter Pearmiain, 
gate, and Mabbott’s.* It is remarkabl 
the first-named retains its place when 
remembers that it is, perhaps, the oldest 
present-day Apples. Iit is said ito have be 
cultivated in England for over 700 
Winter Pearmain, known also as- 
Pearmain, ‘and locally as Duck’s-bill, © 
larger and more highly-coloured fruit | 
the older variety. It keeps sound and 
well into the New Year. Of the othe 
mentioned, Claygate is too well-knoy 
need description, but Mabbott’s is not so ¢ 
mon, ‘that is, it may be found in certain d 
‘tricts and in others it is comparativel 
known. It is one of the larger Pearmait 
fine handsome fruit of excellent quality. 
few years ago I was able to send an 
tionally nice dish of this variety for illus 
tion ‘in- GARDENING -ILLUSTRATED, an 


<¥] 


- editorial comments on ‘'the appearance . : 


quality. were highly favourable. I_ : 
help thinking that the decline in favoui 
\the best members of the Pearmain. 
is due ‘to the sintroduction of many 
softer Apples which may be taking to th 
but which are often decidedly infe 
quality. 
Hardwick. 


‘INDOOR PLANTS. 


Old corms of Cyclamens 
\(REPLY To M. S. Ireranp.) 


YATE fear you will do no good by dividing 
Wee: Cyclamen corms. Far better 
; raise a batch of seedlings. Many ruin 
their old corms by neglecting them after they 
have done flowering, they very often being 
cast on one side, perhaps placed under the 
greenhouse stage or in some out-of-the-way 
corner, with the result that the vag suffer 
from want of water, the foliage falls a prey 
to red-spider, and eventually all the leaves 
drop off. It is true the plants require a rest 
after flowering, but they should receive suffi- 
cient moisture to enable them to retain the 
old leaves until they again start into growth. 
Instead of standing them under a stage put 
them into a cold frame to undergo a season 
of rest, giving them plenty of air and just 
enough water to’ keep the leaves fresh until 
they begin to push up new leaves, which is 
the signal that the time has artived for re- 
potting. ‘Plants now passing out of flower 
and given the above treatment will be ready 
for potting in June or early July. For com- 
post tale one-half good fibrous loam, one- 
quarter peat, one- quarter leaf-mould, with a 
liberal addition of old mortar, crushed fine, 
and coarse silver sand. The corms should be 
planted firmly, and when all have been potted 
arrange them in frames facing north. Until 
the corms start into growth keep the frames 
close and shaded during the hottest part of 
the day, after which air should be given ac- 
cording to the outside temperature. Syringe 
the plants twice a day and on fine nights, so 
‘the plants may have the benefit of the 
night dews, draw off the sashes, and replace 
them next ‘day. Watering needs careful at- 
tention as the plants must neither be a llowed 
fo want for moisture or be kept in a sodden 
condition. Given this treatment the old 
leaves are gradually superseded by fresh, 
stout, healthy ones, and in due course the 
crowns of the corms will bristle with flower- 
buds» Towards the end of August or be- 
ginning of September the plants are ready 
for housing, and as soon as the flowers begin 
to push up, weak liquid-manure will do a 
deal of good. If the plants are stood where 
they can get plenty of light and have every 
attention in the way of watering and feeding 
they will, after having been- housed, develop 
quantities. of blooms, which will, of course, 
be-smaller than from seedlings. 


Perpetual Carnations: Potting on 


|N recent notes I referred to the potting 
on of cuttings, and now the time has come 
4 to consider both voung plants and plants 
in bud. Those who had very early cuttings 
and wisely chose a smali-sized pot of 2 inches 
in diameter for the first shift, must now get 
them shifted on to the next size. When one 
considers the small. quantity of- soil in a 
=inch pet the reason for this is obvious. 
There is little for a vigorous, active young 
plant (as it should be at this date) to get on 
with. The small quantity of soil will “starve 
the young plant and make it thin, wiry, and 
hard, a fatal condition for it to be in. ‘Carre 
against deeper potting should be taken. 

- Those amateurs who have had their plants 
in 5-inch pots during the past ‘winter should 
see to the immediate future of these plants 
or they, too, will be starved. (‘Such plants 
may either be planted out of doors after the 
middle of April, when they continue to bloom 
throughout the summer or else they must be 
potted on. In passing it should be men- 
tioned that in setting out such plants it is 
quite necessary to well dig the beds first, and 
if the soil is poor to manure it. It is equally 
cae ett, to break the ball of soil (without 


' Four. parts chopped loam, 


_ syringing daily 
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Cyclamen Fuchsia 
A plant of the Caledonian strain in a 5-inch pot selected 


Colour rich red-purple. 


from the Gold Medal group at Vincent 


Putteridge. 


shaking it off the roots), for if the plant has 
been properly potted this ball of soil is hard 
—almost of brick-like constitution. Firm 
planting and ‘‘ watering in’”’ are important, 
If one pots such plants on from a 5-inch 
pot a 6-inch or 7-inch pot is a good size to 
employ. The soil should be fairly rough and 
not sifted, but merely chopped, and some- 
what richer, in the following proportions :— 
one part rotted 
manure, one-quarter part sand, or, better 
still, 
6-inch potfuls of bone-meal well mixed in 
the barrowload of compost. A 2-inch wide 
stick or rammer is used to ensure firm pot- 
ting, the ball of soil being cracked or broken 
at the same time. Naturally, such freshly- 
potted plants require less water until new 
roots are formed in the fresh ‘soil, but root- 
action will soon be vigorous and rapid growth 
follows. Such plants potted on give a lot of 
flower of good quality, but the grower must 
not be disappointed if, during the summer, 
they lose the old and bottom leaves. ‘This 
gives the plants a somewhat leggy appear- 
ance, and it is for this reason that many 
people prefer young plants for flowering: the 
following winter.- Old plants, too, potted on 
are more liable to red-spider. during the sum- 
mer, and the grower must be busy by 
in hot weather to keep it 

away. ; 


A NEW METHOD OF STOPPING.—One of ie 
secrets of success in growing the young 
Carnation is to do a job immediately it re- 
quires to be handled. A young Carnation is 
like a baby or animal, it requires attention 
often. Especially potting on and = stopping 
are included in work which will not wait: 


Most people stop when the young plant has _ 


reached the orthodox height of about 8 inches, 
this usually being when the plant is in its 
3-inch pot.. A good plan which can be prac- 
tised by the amateur who has a limited num- 
ber of plants is to somewhat advance’ the 


_ potting-on period into the 5-inch pot by doing 


mortar-rubble (if available), with two 


Square shown by Mr. Forsyth, of 


Note the sturdy habit of the plant and the self-supporting flowers 


this work as soon as the young plant is well 
established in the 3-inch pot, and then to 
defer the stopping until the plant has been 
shifted into the 5-inch pot a couple of weeks 
and is semi-established. Under these condi- 
tions a Carnation stopped about 4 inches 
high will generally break more freely and 
more strongly than a plant in a 3-inch pot, 
which may, perhaps, be getting starved and 
hard. The student of Carnation-growing 
will find it a great thing to keep the young 
Carnation growing soft “and quickly at this 
time of year, while old hands will agree that 
this is one of the chief things in growing 
young Carnations. Feeding, “which during 
winter has been avoided, must now be at- 
tended to;.all plants which have been flower- 
ing in winter arid are not being potted on 
must be fed. Those who propagate their 
own plants will find better cuttings available 
now than previously, and, as a lready men- 
tioned, these can be grown on to good or 
better plants than from ian inferior cutting 
put in earlier. Cuttings, however, put in at 
this date must be heavily shaded. 

With the return of April sun we may again 
enjoy the perfume of many of those which 
during the sunless winter months had lost it. 
There is something about the scent of the 
Carnation which adds life to the flower and 
a greater joy in growing it. 


j Dyan faa. efor: a 


A popular Stonecrop : Sedum spectabile 


I do not know of any Sedum which is more 
popular than:S. spéctabile, that is so easy to 
grow and needs less attention. It isa hand- 
some’ plant with erect glaucous stems, the 
extremities of which are covered in summer 
and-early autumn with rosy-pink flowers. It 
is an accommodating plant, too, in that. it 
may be grown in pots for windows, a cool 
greenhouse, or planted out in the rock garr- 
den. Reaching about a foot in height, it 
makes a suitable plant for edgings for shrub 
borders. TOWNSMAN. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Pieris japonica 

IERIS JAPONICA is now attracting a 

good deal of attention by reason of its 

numberless, graceful, drooping clusters 
of white flowers which actually weigh the 
bPanches down, so profusely are they borne 
this year upon the different groups. Most of 
the Pieris cor Andromedas as they are more 
commonly cailed) are grown here and, in 
point of pfiect and satisfying results year by 
vear, the above is well to ‘the fore. Well- 
flowered examples present a charming lacy 
effect during March and April. The “shrub 
is quite hardy, but flourishes best when 
tected from north and east, and although i 
will grow in full sunshine, a moist Daattion 
in partial shade and a free leafy root-run it 
enjoys. Of some of the other kinds grown, 

P. FLORIBUNDA is also in ‘bloom, and, hail- 
ing from North America, is: the hardiest of 
them ail. At no time, however, has this 
shrub such a graceful and beautiful aspect 
as the Japanese species above referred to. 

P. rormosa, from the Himalayas, is a 
handsome shrub even when not in bloom, 
with large, leathery, dark glossy gireen 
leaves, and in Mav ‘the graceful clusters of 
large and beautiful white flowers droop from 
the ends of the previous year’s growths, but 
even in this part of Sussex a severe frost will 
mar its beauty in a single night. To this 
group must be added the Tovely 

ZENOBIA SPECIOSA, known for a long time 
as Andromeda cassinizfolia. This shrub is 
native of the Eastern United ‘States and quite 
hardy, and, unlike the foregoing, deciduous. 
There are few flowering shrubs of greater 
beauty than a well-grown example of this, 
and its even more handsome form Z. pulveru- 
lenta. Both flower in June and July, when 
the wiry growths are bedecked with pendent, 
white, bell-like flowers, which bear a 
striking resemblance to those of Lily of the 
Valley both in shape and texture. These are 
two very choice and highly desirable shrubs, 
but to do them justice a deep and well- 
drained peaty soil is necessary. ‘Given this, 
their beautiful flowers appear in abundance. 
In a heavy wealden soil this valuable shrub 
survives, producing its pretty flowers sparsely 
and furnishes a few welcome sprays for cut- 
ting. Its growth, however, is not to be com- 
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pared with that of plants growing in some of 
the famous Surrey gardens, where the soil 
is of a totally different character. 

Of the two, Z. pulverulenta is the more 
desirable, its leaves being almost white and 
coated with a mealy glaucescence. Possibly 
the flowers are more freely borne. E.M. 

East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Layering Trees and Shrubs: 


HERE it is desirable to. increase 

special favourites among trees and 

shrubs ‘by means of layers the work 
should be carried out without delay, for 
whereas most things may be layered from 
September to the end of April I have always 
obtained the best results from March and 
early April layering. In large establish- 
ments - where propagating - frames with 
bottom-heat are available propagation is 
mainly carried on by means of cuttings and 
seeds. Everyone does not possess these con- 
veniences, and therefore a simple and very- 
natural method, such as layering, must be 
resorted to, and this, in many respects, is 
preferable to either of the former, the ad- 


vantages being a larger plant in a shorter - 


time, “results practically certain if the work 
is done correctly. By layering in this way 
all glass structures are dispensed with, the 
saving, when compared to the vears of care 
which must be devoted to seedi ing and cut- 
ting plants, being considerable. Most trees 
and shrubs respond to layering, the difficulty 
with the former only arising from those trees 


whose branches are ata difficult height from > 


the ground, but if these can be tethered by 
wires and pegs root action generally results. 
The noble Wellingtonia may be rooted 
freely in this. way; indeed, Nature often 
meas this method of increase, as very large 
examples of this tree growing in the grounds 
of Strathfieldsaye, Mortimer, Berks, bear 
testimony. When I saw these trees a few 
years ago I was astonished at the size of the 
branches which shad touched the soil at a few 
feet from the main trunk, from which ee 
they had soared away and become quite large 
trees; indeed, they rivalled the main stem 
itself. Tihe method adopted is to first break 
up the soil at the point where the branches 
are to ‘be layered, following this by mixing a 
quantity of ‘sharp sand and leaf-soil with the 
existing soil and slightly firming it. The 
branch should then be. brought to. the ground 


Pieris japonica, now flowering near the King William Temple at Kew 
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“9,000 feet on the hills about Darjeeling. 


~W.. H. Crawford, Lakelands, 
Unfortunately, it is not quite hardy, and. 


and securely-pegged over the prepared st 
a point of from 6 inches to not more th 
2 feet from the end, according to the subjeci 
dealt with. ,The pegged part should then he 
notched or slit- lengthwise, after the mann 
of layering Carnations, - and. the inci 
slightly opened to give access to sand and 
soil ‘before finally driving the layerit 
home. It is most essential that th 
should at no time become unduly dry, 
therefore a fair quantity of sandy soil 
be placed over the incision to assist 
action by preventing evaporation. 

In the case of evergreens and s 
growing plants which may — become m 
about by strong winds it is advisable to p 
stakes around in order that growth mre 
secured at once, or in the case of deci 
subjects, immediately sufficient growt 
developed, otherwise movement in the 
stages may destroy the newly-forming 1 roo 
There are many instances where incisi 
quite unnecessary, the plants taking | 
freely when brought’ into contact with 
soil, while others, such as certain Dae 
Heaths, Honeysuckies, Skimmias, etc., 
take root freely if opened out ‘and 
down with plenty of geitty, leafy soil ye ¢ 
about them. — ee : 

_ Although in some instances two seaso 
are often necessary before a plant is ro. 
sufficiently to be removed from its pare 
majority may be cut away-and itranspla 
after one summer, and in. the ¢a 
Clematises (certain sorts), Daphnes, 
Camellias I have put these down. in. Mai 
and removed them ina eee con 
the following October. ~ aks 

qit<1s cone bine more convenient ‘tee a 
certain plants, especially climbers, int 
in which case the pots should be sunk ii 
the ground to the llatter’s level-and the la 
securely fixed to the soil. Various methods 
are adopted to preserve moisture in the soil 
I have found nothing better than that 
placing flat stones over the buried part of 
Jayer. In our nurseries lavering is a 
easy matter, as stools are kept for layeri 
and, being: cut down frequently, pro 
abundant Willow-like shoots which are | 
worked, but in the private garden _ 
layering must be done from established s 
mens it requires more thought and ¢ 
Some climbers will root at every joint if |; 
along narrow wooden troughs without si 
ing into the borders to the surface-level 
pegged at the joints. Points to reme 
are absolute security of delicate layers 
eae from excessive go 


Magnolia Campbell 


HIS handsome Indian Magsolacd 
native of the Eastern Himalayas and 
found at altitudes of from 8,000 feet 


flowered in March, 1884 (it is believed for t 
first time in Europe) in the garden of h 
near Cot 


exampies are far from common. Fine s 
mens, however, are found at Fota, at Abbo 
bury, Dorset, and Leonardslee, Sussex. 
it, unfortunately, opens its lovely r 
coloured flowers in the month of March -a 
before the leaves appear, the delicate pe 
are very liable to be injured, if not destr 
by bitter, cutting winds and late frosts. 
taining the dimensions of a large tree 
feet high in its native home, it reach 
height ‘of over 4o feet in this country. . 
deep cup-shaped flowers may be as much 
9 inches or 10 inches across. The i 
tion. we give to-day was prepared fro: 
photograph of flowers shown at a re 
meeting of tht Royal Horticultural eo 
by Mr. G. SS Reuthe. — 


as 
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O those who are interested in the laying 
out of the garden in all its various styles 
A and periods, apart from the work of 
lere plant-growing, no gardener’s library 
an be considered complete without ‘‘ A 
listory of Gardening in England,” by the 
lon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil. To those who de- 
‘re to form a gardener’s library it is worth 
btaining, if only for the sake of the biblio- 
taphy of printed works-on English garden- 
1g, which is given from the earliest recorded 
ate to the year 1837. There is also an alpha- 
atical list of authors of works on gardening, 
iving the date-of the first edition of each 
uthor’s earliest works. 

In the preface to the third edition of her 
ook the authoress tells us how she learned 
» read the cramped handwriting and ab- 
reviations of old records in manuscripts 
ating from the fourteenth century or earlier, 
‘hich she had access to at the home of her 
aildhood in the famous Amherst Library. 
he has, therefore, been able to give us a 
‘onderful record of monastic gardening and 
lustrations- of these ancient gardens long 
efore the first printed works appeared. 
Residing as. I do, in Hertfordshire, the 
ook has a peculiar fascination for me, as it 
ives a beautiful illustration and description 
f the old monks’ garden at Ashridge. The 
rall enclosing part of this garden formed 
art of the old cloister. There is also a very 
ne old Yew hedge there, and the Hon. Mrs. 
‘velyn Cecil writes: ‘‘ These, if not actually 
ie Same as in the days when the place was 
monastery, are on the same lines, and have 
een kept as a garden ever since the days 
then the monks enjoyed the solitude of the 
loister.’’ 

At Hatfield the old palace, which is still 
tanding, belonged to the Abbey of Ely, and 


* “History of Gardening in England,” by Hon. Mrs. Evelyn 
ecil, Published by John Murray. 18s. 
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Magnolia Campbellii 


‘History of Gardening in England”* 


after Ely became a bishopric the ‘bishops 
made their residence there until Henry 
NVIII.’s time. Attached to the palace there 
was a garden, and the present Hatfield House 
is immediately to the east of ‘it, which re- 
mains but little changed since Elizabeth en- 
joyed it as a girl. Lord Burleigh possessed 
a superb garden at ‘‘ Theobalds,’’ Cheshunt, 
Herts, and Mrs. E: Cecil gives full particu- 
lars of it. 

All garden lovers are familiar with the 
name of John Gerarde, who published 
‘* Gerarde’s Herbali’’ in 1596, and I was 
much interested in learning that for 20 years 
he superintended the work carried on in this 
Hertfordshire garden of Theobalds. King 
James I. took such a great delight in it that 
in 1607 he exchanged it for Hatfield with 
Robert Cecil, who was created the first Earl 
of Salisbury. He .was as enthusiastic a 
horticulturist as his father. During the 
reigns of James I. to Charles I. the three 
John Tradescants—grandfather, father, and 
son—were the greatest plant collectors of the 
period, and Mrs. E. Cecil tells us that the 
second John Tradescant was the director of 
Cecil’s great garden at Hatfield. As she had 
access to the private letters in the possession 
of the present Marquis of Salisbury she is 
able to tell us how Madame de la Boderie, 
wife of the French Ambassador, sent 30,000 
Vines to be set in the new vineyard. She 
also relates how, when James I. made the 
attempt to promote the growth of the 
Mulberry. in England and established the silk 
industry, Cecil, in furtherance of the King’s 
scheme, brought over 500 trees from France 
in 1608. The four trees which stand at each 
corner of the beautiful Tudor Garden, or 
West Garden, at Hatfield, which lies between 
the historic house and the ancient palace 
{where Queen Elizabeth held her first Coun- 
cil of State), are said to have been planted 
by the King himself, It should be remem- 
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The flowers are each over 9 inches across and of deep rose colour 


bered, too, that the mother of Francis Bacon 
and the wife of the first Earl of Salisbury 
were sisters, and. that St. Albans, where 
Bacon resided, was only five miles from Hat- 


field. It is, therefore, certain that the 
author of that celebrated ‘‘ Essay of 
Gardens,’ published in 1625, was quite 


familiar with his uncle’s great garden, and it 
probably gave him many of his ideas in that 
fine description of ‘‘ The Princely Garden.” 

Mrs. E. Cecil is able to give us copies of 
the actual bills sent in by John Tradescant 
for various ‘‘ Routes and Floweres.’’ On 
January 3rd, 1611, we find he obtained for 
Hatfield ‘‘ Fortye Frittelarias at threepence 
the piece, tos,” and on January 5th, 1611, 
‘Tulip Roots at Harlem, ten shillings the 
hundred—800° £4,’ also ‘‘bought of Mr. 
John Jokkat for the double Echatega the 
Martygon pompone blanche and_ the 
Martygon pompone Orange Coller, au the 
Irys Calsedonye, and the Irys Susyana £2.” 
It will astonish many, I think, to learn that 
these were grown in this old-world Hertford- 
shire garden more than three centuries ago. 
The Tradescantia or Spider-wort is, of 
course, named after this fine old gardener. 
One more interesting extract must suffice, 
also from the account of January 5th, 1611, 
still preserved in the great library at Hatfield 
House, ‘‘ Bought at Parrys—two Fvg trees, 
withe many rare shrubs give me by Master 
Robyns 4s.” This Master Robyns was Jean 
Robin, a famous French botanist, 1550-1629, 
the first Curator of the Jardin des Plantes. 
Gerarde writes of him as Robinus of Paris. 
The genus Robinia is named after him. 

In Mrs. E. Cecil’s ‘* History of Gardening 
in England ’’ we get just the same interesting 
intimate details given concerning the great 
gardeners and writers later in the seventeenth 
century and in the days of William and 
Mary, so that they seem to us familiar 
friends and not the mere names of a past age. 
The dawn of landscape gardening, with 
much that is to ‘be deplored, is well reviewed, 
and in the third edition, which I have, the 
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Bix Manor Farm, near Henley-on-Thames 


Architect : 


chapter devoted to gardening in the nine- 
teenth century is most interesting to read, 
and, as the writer states, ‘‘ the history of the 
introduction of many of the Orchids reads 
like an exciting adventure or fairy tale.’ 
The story of the lost ‘Cattleya labiata and the 
unexpected refinding of Cypripedium Curtisi 
must be read as Mrs. Cecil herself describes 
them. 

She concludes with hopeful words concern- 
ing the creation of ‘‘ Garden Cities, the 
marked revival of horticulture, and pro- 
phesies great things for the garden of the 
twentieth century. In ‘* The History of 
Gardening in  England’’ «the talented 
authoress gives us both a valuable food and 
a fine stimulant. It is, indeed, a wonderful 
survey which could scarcely have been given 
us by any other pen. H. H. Warner 

Hoddesdon, Herts. 


British Gardens in the Studio 
Year Book* 


HE “‘ Studio Year Book of Decorative 

Art,” fecently ‘published, has many 

features of striking interest. It con- 
tains a letter from the Right Hon. Neville 
Chamberlain emphasising those ideals of 
home-making which the Year Book has con- 
sistently maintained, and a foreword by Mr. 
Frank ‘Brangwyn, R.A., who speaks with 
indisputable ‘authority on the connection of 
art and everyday life, making a. vigorous 
contribution to the same cause. 

Some of the best work of the year in 
domestic architecture, furniture, pottery, 
fabrics, metal-work—in fact, in every kind of 
artistic effort tending to improve domestic 
surroundings—has been drawn upon, and the 
examples (some 450, many of which are in 
colour) are the final choice from a vast num- 
ber representative of all nationalities. 

Much attention’ is given to garden 
planning, and some of the Continental gar- 
dens are particularly interesting. Many 
foreign gardens are better illustrated than 


#4 The Studio Year Book of Decorative Art, 1925.” eu paed 
from the offices, 44, Leicester Square, London, W.C. In 
wrapper, 7s. 6d. net ; and in cloth, 10s. 
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F.R.I.B.A., Birmingham 
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the British, although they may not be better 


gardens. The foreign gardens we have in 
mind are in Tokio, Colorado, Vienna, and 
Liibeck. ; 


We have selected for illustration in these 
pages three of the most interesting examples 
of English gardens, each representing an 
entirely different type. 

The first of the illustrations is that of Bix 
Manor Farm, near Henley-on-Thames. 
Here we see a ‘pleasing example of a formal 
garden with Box edging. The garden de- 
sign is in keeping with.the old-world manor 
house. 

The second illustration is that of a London 
garden designed by W. H. Moresby, C.B.E., 
11, Pembroke Road, Kensington. The 


= ede bar well eancn ea Water Lily 4 


Tiondon: J. 
18s. net. 


A small London garden Be 


March 28, 


is surrounded by a sunk paved. garden | 
ably planted with Alpines and Irises. 
cidentally, this pleasant little rebreat won 
Mr. Moresby the prize in the ‘ Daily a 
graph ”’ Gardens Competition. € 

The view in the garden at Templeton, i 
hampton, which forms. the subject = 
third illustration was designed by EA 
Dawber, and it seems to illustrate 
pleasing an architect’s garden can be w 
given sympathetic treatment. So many 
the architects’ gardens that we se 
reminiscent of the builder’s vard and d 
enter ‘into harmony with the surrou at 
garden or trees. We- are constantly m 
ing unfortunate examp:es of the archite 
work, more especially in regard to dis 
garden houses and pergola gardens built 
stone piers and heavy timber.- So dark 
some of the pergolas. we have seen that 

might as well: ‘try to grow Clematis _ 
Roses in a rail way tunnel.’ 

~This Year Book, like its predecessors 
at once a. study of ‘world development in. 
sphere of decoration, and a work of referen 
and its help and advice are necessary to 
those who study artistic -home- making 
whatsoever point of view. 

The two latest issues (1923 and 1924) ; 
we understand, entirely out of print. 


“Garden Colour”* 
Some time ago: I reviewed a two gui 
book very similar in subject to the one 
notice, and regretted being able to Anal 


to say in its favour. My present iS 
more Go Garden Calon, ae 


field, with ae a the Lament 

Earle, .E.V.B., Rose Kingsley, the F 
Vicary aoe Mr. George Mount, and oth 
was originally brought out in more expen: 
form, and was reprinted several times, ; 
in its present issue represents good value 
prices of books go nowadays. Althor 
what is termed a drawing-room book, it 1s 
no means devoid of practical value, an 


the merit of being eminently readable, 


virtue by no means shared by all the literat 
of »the garden; in fact, its perusal mak 
wishful to become possessed of 


* “Garden Colour,” 


by Margaret Wate, field, and ae 
Dent and Sons, Ltd. i 


Designed by W. H. Moresby, C.B.E., 11, Pembroke Road, Kensington - 


“March 28, 1925 


Grouping in English Scotch, and _ Irish 
Gardens,”’ by the same authors and artist; 
also published by Messrs. J. M. Dent and 
Sons. 

Miss Waterfield may well be proud of the 
48 water colour sketches by her that are 
reproduced. Gleaned from a variety of de- 
lightful English gardens they will revive 
happy recollections in many of our readers. 
As is natural, no garden is more adequately 


‘represented than the artist’s own at Nacking- 
ton, Canterbury, whilé the R.H.S. Garden 
at Wisiey and Mr. William Robinson’s, 
| Bravery, are among her most favourite 
|happy hunting-grounds, but it is notable that 
ae midlands and the north“are entirely with- 
/out representatives, as is the case with nearly 
every colour book we have studied; the re: 
‘Ptoductions evidently vary greatly in merit. 
| Why tthe colour printers could not have main- 
tained the high standard of the frontispiece 


| 
| 
| ~ 
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throughout is a technical matter surpassing 
my understanding, but they have not, and I 
refuse to believe that the colour plate (Olive 
and Roses, Bordighera) is other than a libel 
on Miss Waterfield’s original. 

An early writer is quoted, who speaks of 
“painting a field with beautiful colours like 
colours upon a canvas.’’ This is, indeed, a 
fascinating pursuit. It is not very often that 
really distressing colour effects are seen in 


Garden at Templeton, Roehampton 


gardens. I fancy that Nature deserves a 
great part of the praise for this, and there is 
certainly no lack of unskilled gardeners, but 
so perfect are her materials that they do not 
find it very easy to make a hopeless botch of 
things. 

Assuredly there is a great deal that is ex- 
ceedingly helpful in Miss Waterfield’s book; 
she expresses her gratitude to Mr. William 
Robinson, ‘* whose books first filled me with 
enthusiasm for this form of gardening,’ and 
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Mr. Robinson may well feel proud of his 
disciple. Jason. 


Fruit Pruning* 


Pruning is a subject far more suitable for 
demonstration than writing about. Mr. 
Morton has done well to avoid long,.compli- 
cated explanations, and his little book would 
be valuable if only for the fact that ‘it is 


Hi 
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| 
| ne Architect: E. Guy Dawber, 18, Maddox Street, London 


packed with truths simply stated, of which 
we will cite as an example :— 

‘“* Young trees should not-bear heavy crops 
of fruit, and for this reason pruning for fruit 
is not only inadvisable, but actually harmful, 
until a tree is well established and capable 
of bearing a good crop without detriment to 
its growth.” 

Where, we think, he fails a little is that he 


* “Practical Pruning.” For all growers of fruit. By J. Ww. 
ee apenas The Lockwood Press, Illustrated. Price 
's. 6d. net. 
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has, as his sub-title indicates, endeavoured to 
cater for fruit growers of every kind instead 
of commercial growers only, when we know 
him to be competent and suspect him of ibe- 
ing best qualified to advise. Such matters 
as pruning fruit-trees in pots are treated so 
briefly as to be of dittle practical value, and 
these are chiefly grown by experts. We wish, 
too, that Mr. Morton had confined himself to 
the pruning of fruit-trees and bushes. His 
chapter on Roses is only brief, and spraying is 
a matter more suitable for a companion book 
than to ibe dismissed in the few pages he 
allotted to it. 

‘The diagrams are useful, but the reproduc- 
tions from photographs are very indistinct. 
Colonials would smile at that on page 130, 
representing a spraying apparatus in a heavy 
farm-cart, instead of being mounted on a 
sledge. 


The Everyman Encyclopeedia 
of Gardening* 


29 


“Everyman's Library’? must be one of 
the most successful literary enterprises of 


Fig. 1 
Meconopsis integrifolia 
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his introduction; ‘‘ The writer of a gardening 
encyclopedia has always before his eyes the 
spectre of incompleteness. He fears to omit 
an obscure plant... this nervousness re- 
specting omissions grows, 
inclusion of ‘hundreds of plan'ts which are of 
no real importance. 
they rob really important things of valuable 
space.’ 
is surely the correct one. We have no ad- 
verse criticism to offer of his handiwork, and 
the iilustrations are es Dave 
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Fellow Howecd Poppies of Far 
Western China* | 


N that entertaining book* entitle dt Fhe 
Romance of Plant Hunting,” by Capt. F. 


Kingdon Ward, author of “<The Land of 
the Blue Poppy,’ 
up confusion in 
genus Meconopsis. 

There still appears to be a certain amount 
of confusion attaching to the yellow-flowered 
Poppies 


’ an attempt is made to clear 


of far-western China, 


( 


Fig. 3 
Meconopsis pseudo-integrifolia 


Capsules of Yellow-flowered Poppies 


modern times. It is probably represented in 
the majority of houses in-the Empire where 
any books are to be found, and we think 
that if in many of them ‘the heterogeneous 
collection of oddments could be scrapped, and 
‘‘ Everyman ’’ alone installed in their place, 
the owners would greatly benefit. 

The volume under notice forms an.example 
of how ably the series is conducted. It was 
a wise decision to include a volume on gar- 
dening, and, that being so, it could hardly 
have been placed in more competent hands 
than those of Mr. Walter P. Wright. It is 


rare to find an understatement in a book, but. 


surely in ‘‘ thousands follow it’’ (gardening) 
‘“as a pleasant pastime ’’ it would be more 
correct to substitute the word millions. 

Mr. Wright has been very successful in 
producing a  Nicholson’s 
Gardening in miniature. His book has 
probably as large a circulation as that of any 
work on gardening. Moreover, it mav well 
continue to do so for all time, and, what is 
more, we consider it deserves to. He says in 


eu An ‘Illustrated ‘Bnoyclopiedia of Gardening,” “by Walter iP: 
Wright. Everyman's Library. London: J. M. Dent and Sons, 
Ltd. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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doubt to the Wide range of these piants and 
their variation. For the present it is enough 
to say that there are two species in culti- 
vation—M., ° integrifolia and M.  pseudo- 
integrifolia—which, though quite distinct, are 
often confused by nurserymen, and we have 
many times received inquiries about the 
differences between them. 


There has been a certain amount of doubt 
as to whether there are really two vellow- 
flowered Poppies in far-western China, or 
three. Observations made in the field enable 
Capt. F. Kingdon Ward to state quite posi- 
tively that ‘here are three. 


Sir David Prain, who is decor ised as the 
greatest authority on Meconopsis, states that 
the first species, found by Russian explorers, 
was M. integrifolia (Fig. 1 and K.W. 4169). 


The next to be discovered, by French mis- 


sionaries, was the hairy plant (Fig. 2 and 
K.W. 5393). _It 


was, however, confused 
with M. integrifolia by the French botanist, 
M. Franchet, who -went even further, and 
*“The Romance of Plant Hunting,” by Captain F. Kingdon 


Ward. 
12s. 6d, net. 


and leads to the 
. Fhis means that 


The policy Mr. Wright has followed 


the nomenclature of the « 


owing no. 


large, almost co su np 


Published by Edward Arnold and Co., London. Price 
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called a third sn (Fig. 3 a K. Ww. 4 

also discovered by the Russians, M.-in 
folia. 

This was too much. for Sir David 
who peed. that, at any rate, the plan 
the sessile radiate stigma (Fig. 2) cou 
possibly be the same species as that of 
jong stvle (Fig. 3). For the latter he, th 
fore, proposed the name M. pseudo 
folia, a decision amply justified by | 
tion in the field. In the matter of 
Russians’ original M. integrifolia (Fig 
and the ‘missionaries’ M. ple 
he reserved judgment. 

There were now two alice eae 
Poppies—M. integrifolia with hairy capsu 
opening iby four or five valves, and alt 
sessile stigma, and M. - pseudo-integ 
with pata capsule, opening by eigh 
10 valves and long style with capitate st 
Doubts were then expressed | vas to W 
“the original M, integrifolia of the Russ 
was the same as the M. -integrifolia of 
French missionaries ; whether, in fact,. 
capsules shown in Figs. 1 and 2 could bel 
to the same species. In IQ2I-22 King 
Ward collected specimens of all three p 
‘and there seems no doubt that we 
to deal with three, not two species, 
clusion at which Sir David Pirain had alr 
arrived independently from examinatio 
‘herbarium material. The differences 
tween the three, without going into tech 
description, are quite conspicuous. 

M. integrifolia is a plant of 15 inches 
20 inches, found on.the open moorland 
in pastures of 12,000 feet to 13,000 fee 


The hairs on the ovary are dark greer 
brown, like wet leather. There are eo 


opens “by “four, sometimes Bee. apic 
It flowers in May and June. S 
Anside the flowers were found a ee 
‘large beetle-like flies, completely 
by the arching petals’ and sluggish with 
load of pollen smothering each. 
M. pseudo-integrifolia is a taller 
carrying more flowers and reaching 
of 30 inches to 40 inches. The ‘flowers 
sulphur-yellow, but are much flatter 
more open than in the last species. I gr 
in copses and under bushes at 12,000 fe 
13,000 feet. The capsule, which is narrc 
at the base than at the apex, is provided 
a distinct stvle ending in a small knob: 
stigma Spetee grooved. This capsu 
further, glabrous, or- provided | with 
scattered hairs which pass unnoticed 
opens at the apex by twice as many por 
the former, that is, either eight or to. 
differences are made clear, with the 
the accompanying illustrations, ie 
Romance of Plant- hunting.” 5 Ee 


Border Carnations 

The very wet season has been most tr 
to Carnations in the open border, and al 
present time they are looking their wo 
they will soon begin to grow apace, and 
ground should be “aérated by keeping 
loose round the plants, taking care the 
not disturbed, the roots being near t! 
face, and firmness essential to their, 
being. Remove all dead or decaying € 
and attend to any staking or tying which 
not been done. A dressing of bone-meal 
be given, and old soot is beneficial 
dusting over the plants ‘helping t 
Spartene from eating the tender 

although a few strands of black cotto 
better still. It will be very necessary to 
a sharp look-out for Carnation maggot, ' 
was’ very prevalent last year and — 
hundreds of plants, Js BL Ww 


j 


“VEGETABLES 
_ Lettuces in frames 


‘YHERE Lettuces have to be provided 
Vf the year round, and those in the open 
YY fail, a fresh supply may be had, 
‘jf a warm greenhouse or pit is at command, 
by sowing seeds of any of the white Cos 
varieties in boxes iat intervals of from three 
to four weeks. Procure some shallow boxes, 
or large seed pans, and fill them with soil in 


and sharp sand. Sow the seeds thinly upon 
the surface and cover them with sandy soil; 
water through a finesrosed pot, and place 


the boxes or pans in a temperature of about 
ss degs. When the young plants have made 
3 third leaf fill as many boxes with loamy 
soil as will be required to hold the number of 
plants needed for one crop, planting them 


‘viz., 55 degs., and stand them as near the 
ad ascitic. in order to keep them dwarf 
‘and from damping off. In six weeks’ time 
“they will be fit to cut and ready for use in 
‘salads. It must not be expected that they 
will have hearts, but when grown quickly in 
this way they are crisp and tender, and will 
be found extremely useful to cut-up with 
Endive and other blanched leaves of plants 
used for salads. During the spring, crops of 
green Lettuces can be successfully’ grown 
‘upon hotbeds in which there is some slight 
warmth, and from which all rank steam has 
escaped. If there is the least steam in the 
‘frame the young plants will damp off. Put 
g inches of sandy soil inside the frame and 
tread it firmly, keeping it about from 12 
‘inches to 15 inches from the giass. Young 
plants which have been growing in boxes, 
‘and have from three to four leaves, will be 


‘found most suitable for planting in such— 


frames. Plant them from 4 inches to 6 inches 
apart, give ventilation on all favourable occa- 
‘sions, and if the temperature rises above 
55 degs. leave a little air on by tilting the 
lights about 4 inch at the back. I have 
found Cabbage Lettuces most suitable for 
| giving quick returns in frames. Tom Thumb 
is the variety which I grow in this way upon 
Wementing materials, but other Cabbage 
varieties will do equally well, and I have no 
‘doubt will be found equally good when ready 
to cut, which may either be in a green state 
or they may be allowed to heart. C.P 


- Shallots 


Few vegetables 


re more neglected in 
‘private gardens than Shallots, though few 
-are more valuable. There are_no uses to 
_which Onions can be put for which Shallots 
|may not be substituted with advantage. By 
| many they are considered to be even superior 
‘to the Onion in flavour, and they keep better 
after being stored. As a pickle they will be 
found equal to any Onion. Where the ob- 
ject is quantity, Onions may beat Shallots; 
“but if flavour be what is most regarded, 
“Shallots will be preferred. 
__ Their cultivation is by-no means difficult. 
Dress the ground heaviiy with rotten stable 
Manure, digging it deeply and mixing the 
‘manure well with the soil; then firm it well 
_by treading it with the feet, and rake it level. 
Procure strong ‘bulbs with a large portion of 
(a nbryo offsets attached to them, plant 
» inches from bulb to bulb, allowing be- 
tween the rows from 12 inches to 15 inches. 
‘When once planted they require no further 
attention beyond keeping the ground free 
_ trom weeds and the surface open, which will 
be found to be advantageous to the crop. 
When the leaves turn yellow and die down, 
_ the crop is ready to be harvested; dig the 
_ bulbs up with a small fork, put them into a 


which there is a good portion of leaf-mould > 


3 inches asunder and watering them in well. © 
then place them in the same temperature, - 


2 
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basket, and place them in an outhouse or 
open shed to dry. When perfectly drv, 
which may be hastened by spreading them 
out thinly and turning them over several 
times, they should be freed from soil, and all 
loose offsets should ‘be removed. Use first 
those bulbs to which the fewest offsets are 
attached, and lay the others in the seed-room. 
Towards autumn or early in the spring the 
latter may be planted; some prefer autumn 
pianting, and I agree with them, as the bulbs 
have plenty of time to root well before they 
show signs of producing green tops. When 
planted late in spring, t.e., when the bulbs 
show signs of growth, they form tops before 
the roots get established, and the produce is 
often smaller than that from autumn-planted 
ones. A. -G. C. 


French Beans 


As a rule, French Beans are not grown in 
preference to Runners, but as an addition, 
and chiefly, I presume, in order that one may 
obtain eariy supplies. It does not follow, 
however, that the one who lays himself out 
to grow first-class Runners by deep cultiva- 
tion and generous manuring of the soil will 
take anvthing like the trouble to ‘prepare the 
ground for the reception of French Beans. 
On the contrary—for some _ inexplicable 
reason—one often notices the very meagre 
preparations made for them, and the seed is 
sown so close together as to leave little or no 
margin for development. In the one case it 
is recognised that to have the best from 
Runner Beans one must be prepared to 
trench the ground, liberally manure it, and 
allow plenty of space in the rows, but seldom 
is it that one finds anything approaching a 


~ liberal spirit in the culture of the delicate 


French Beans which come in for table weeks 
before the other. Further than this, so many 
appear to be quite content to make one sow- 
ing of the dwarfs, and leave it at that, in- 
stead of sowing a few weeks later, and thus 
getting a succession of Beans. In many in- 
stances more seed is. used in the first sowing 
than is needed for two occasions if only re- 
gard were paid to results. I am convinced, 
after years of experience, that it pays to be 
liberal in the culture of French Beans. 
LEAHURST. 


In the Vegetable Garden 


The weather during the first three months of 
the year has ‘been much against ground work 
of any description, the incessant rains having 
retarded ‘digging or trenching of the land, 
specially so where much clay abounds, so that 
there will be a deal of work with the spade 
and fork immediately we get a little dry 
weather, as from now onwards quite a host 
of things must be sown and planted if we are 
to secure early crops. It is to be feared that 
should severe weather be the order many 
things are sure to suffer, growth being rather 
forward for the season, vet it is what we re- 
quire for a few weeks ito keep things back and 
check the depredation of insect pests, which 
have had a good run during the past couple 
of years. Bearing this in mind, such things 
as Peas, Beans, Lettuce, Cauliflower, etc., 
that have had glass protection should be 
thoroughly hardened before full exposure, as 
it is next to impossible to afford much in the 
way of protection when once they are planted 
out, and slugs are abundant, so must be dili- 
gently searched for and destroyed. Plots that 
‘have still ito be dug should be ridged so that 
such may have the chance of drying, but very 
heavy land bordering on clay must not be left 
too lumpy or allowed ito get baked too hard, 
or a difficulty will be experienced in breaking 
it down to a fine tilth. Lime is one of the 
finest things to mix with stubborn soils such 
as this, and there is no better time to ad- 


minister this than early spring. Rhubarb 


See: 208 


and Seakale that have been hastened into 
growth by fermenting material must be 
gradually inured to the light, and as soon as 
the pots are removed the most decayed parts 
forked in between the crowns, adding to it if 
considered necessary, as both benefit from 


-rich manuring. The staite of the soil has pre- 


vented much treading on for the removal of 
weeds, which are pretty plentiful. These 
should be removed at the first opportunity 
and ithe flat hoe plied between crops that 
mature during early summer. Do not hurry 
seeds into the ground while in a sodden state, 
far better delay for a couple of weeks in the 
hope that a drier time is in store for us. The 
soil will be gradually getting warmer, and 
things will germinate more quickly than when 
the surroundings are wet and cold. Neither 
is transplanting very satisfactory under such 
circumstances. Partially remove protecting 
litter or leaves around Globe Artichokes, and 
if ‘new plantations are intended a little later 
secure ithe strongest sucker growths from the 
base, setting them out in clumps in threes 
some 2 feet apart in rows 18 inches wide. 
Better heads are produced from those newly 
planted, as old stools get worn out after a few 
years. Let the soil be well manured and 


deeply dug. J. M. 
Chives 


Many overlook the fact that frequently be- 
fore Spring Onions are ready they may cut 
and come again wherever Chives are planted. 
The Chives are more delicate in flavour than 
is the Onion, and for this reason it is of 
much service in the salad-bowl. I am 
writing this note on March 5th, and, thanks 
to a protecting south wall, I am able to cut 
the growths already. Those who do not care 
for the strong flavour of an Onion often 
prefer the mere suggestion of Onion found in 
Chives. - Quite hardy, easily raised from seed 
sown in May, there is nothing whatever diffi- 
cult about the culture. An old plant will 
make three or four sets, and from these one 
may obtain supplies in the course of .a season. 

MIDLANDER. 


Early and late Tomatoes 


The Tomato is reckoned such an important 
crop now in every garden of any importance 
that every hint tending to help us to prolong 
the supply is worth recording. It is an easy 
matter for anyone to have Tomatoes in 
plenty from June to October, and even to 
have almost ia sufficient quantity to spare for 
the market to pay the whole cost of the home 
supply, seeing all spare fruit finds a ready 
sale. To have Tomatoes in spring and late 
in autumn and winter needs more manage- 
ment. Seedlings raised in January with 
sufficient heat come into fruit in May or 
June, and continue to bear freely till Decem- 
ber or the New Year, provided the fruit is 
gathered as fast as it ripens, that the tem- 
perature of the house is kept up to 65 degs. 
at least by day, and that the plants are per- 
mitted to grow at their points continually 
without stopping—a most mistaken practice, 
because pruning the tops of the shoots means 
cutting away the successional crops of fruit. 
The flowers are produced as on the Potato, 
at the extremities of the branches, and con- 
sequently the fruit also; hence the import- 
ance of prolonging the terminal growth as 
long as possible. The bearing power of the 
plant depends entirely on its power of pro- 
longed growth, for without constant addition 
to the shoots there can be no flowers and no 
fruit, and this continual growth depends upon 
temperature and food. Outdoors or in a cold 
house, or, in other words, under natural con- 
ditions, the Tomato grows no thigher than 
the Potato, and a field of Tomatoes very 
much resembles a crop of Potatoes, but under 
glass the plant grows 12 feet high, and bears 


204 


its entire length. A long season of growth, 
therefore, early sowing, and sufficient food 
are the secret of a plentiful crop for eight or 
nine months in the year, beginning in April 
or May. Early crops are obtained most 
readily from plants propagated from cuttings 
of the old plants put in in November. These 
young tops root readily in bottom-heat at any 


THE WEEK’S WORK  — 


Southern Gardens 


Aquilegias 

The Columbines have been so improved of 
late years that every garden should possess at 
least a few plants. Sow seeds in boxes of 
light soil, and allow them to germinate in a 
cold frame, or they may be sown in the open 
ground a few weeks hence. “When /large 
enough set out in lines 1 foot apart in the 
reserve garden. 


Roses 

The pruning of these should be proceeded 
with and completed at an early date. Cer- 
tain varieties may need special treatment, 
but the general rules are to prune weak 
shoots back to two or three eyes or buds and 
strong, healthy growths to one-third of their 
length. Standards require fairly hard 
pruning or they will soon get out of hand. 
With some of the robust kinds the growths 
mav be pegged down, leaving them neariv 
their full length. Polvantha Roses shou'd 
have their growths thinned and cut back 
hard, but most of the single-flowered Roses 
are best if allowed to develop with the excep- 
tion of a little thinning occasionally. 


Sweet Peas 

Plants raised in pots must be hardened off 
gradually in readiness for the open ground, 
and seeds can be sown outside to supply late 
blooms. 


Peaches and Nectarines under glass 

Sometimes the flowers set very freely, and 
when this is the case thinning must be com- 
menced early .to prevent any. undue ex- 
haustion of the trees. First remove all mis- 
placed and deformed fruits, and disbudding 
should also be carried out gradually, the idea 
being to leave eventually just enough shoots 
to furnish-the trees for next year. Examine 
the borders occasionally to ascertain if water 
is. needed. At this period. the trees are 
svringed frequently, and the house is damped 
down to maintain a growing atmosphere, as 
it mav happen that, although the surface soil 
is moist, the actual root-run may be dry. It 
is most important for the roots to be well 
supplied with water. 


Wall Trees 

When ‘the soil is dry enough it can be 
lightly forked over around the base of wall 
trees and a mulch of manure given to trees 
that are not.in a robust condition. Although 
we have had a lot of rain, wall trees quickly 
become dry at the root if we get a spell of 
bright weather and drying winds. This fact 
is often overlooked, and the orop fails to 
properly mature. ; 


Campanula tsophylfa 

This and its variety alba are hanging 
plants. Cuttings may be inserted ~at 
this date and the old plants  re-potted. 
It makes a very good show on the rock 
garden and dry walls, but it is seen at 
its best in the greenhouse and cottage win- 
dows. Euphorbia jacquinizflora and E. 
pulcherrima (Poinsettia) should be svringed 
occasionally, and directly the young shoots 
are large enough for cuttings a batch may be 
inserted in sandy soil and placed in a close 
propagating frame. Pot off singly when 
roots are formed. . ° 
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season, and, if potted into 8-inch or 9-inch 
pots, they will produce fruit in March and 
April. Plants in such small pots will not 
grow large, but, they will bear almost from 
the beginning if allowed, and as they may 


be set thickly together in any corner of a_ 


warm house, stove, or pit, where they can 
get light, a large quantity of fruit may be 


Anthuriums 

These can be repotted or top-dressed with 
peat and a litthe Sphagnum Moss. The pots 
must be provided with ample drainage. A 
warm, moist house is needed. — 


Deutzias sy 

When the flowering period is over thin out 
the old wood to new growths and give every 
“encouragement for ‘the young shoots to de. 
velop. Small plants may be potted on and 
large specimens top-dressed with rich soil or 
fed with some reliable fertiliser. Syringe 
the plants freely and place them in a warm 
house for the next few weeks. When growth 
is completed gradually harden off and plunge 
the pots in ashes on the frame ground. s 
Hoeing 

In the kitchen garden and flower borders 
the hoe must be constantly at work when- 
ever the soil is suitable. Seedling weeds’ will 
appear in hundreds, and when small a bright, 
dry day will destroy them. 
Potatoes . 

Push on with the planting of Potatoes and 


get the work finished during the next few - 


weeks, 


Asparagus 


Seeds of this can-be sown about this date 
in lines 18 inches apart and thinned to about 
tthe same distance later on. 

T. W. Briscoe. 

Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 

Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Main-crop Celery 

About now is the most suitable time to sow 
the principal batch-of this vegetable. If put 
in too early bolting is almost certain. Sow 
in pans or boxes of good fresh compost and 
set in a brisk warmth to germinate. Im- 
mediately growth appears. through the sur- 
face remove to somewhat cooler quarters. 


Early Turnips 

A small sowing should now be made, as 
there is just a chance of its succeeding. 
Turnips sown before April have often to be 
written down failures, but occasionally they 
succeed, ‘and are then much appreciated. 
‘The Purple Top Early Milan is best suited 
for earliest sowing, ‘but many consider Snow- 
ball of superior quality. 


Tomatoes 

The earlier sowings are now. fit for their 
permanent quarters, and whether to be 
grown in pots, boxes, or in beds, should now 
be set out. Whichever method be adopted, 
see that the soil is made quite firm, the 
‘Tomato doing but poorly in a loose root-run. 
Unless the loam is known. to be of poor 
quality no animal manures should be mixed 
with the soil, as this only causes soft un- 
fruitful growth, 


Melons 

With the sun gaining power and the in- 
crease of daylight, growth is now both rapid 
and sturdy, so the early batch of this fruit 


will require frequent attention in the way of 


b 


sown in the bed as is sometimes done. 
Peaches es 


roll in red lead before sowing to prevent mice 


had from them at the season named. I h; 
had cuttings rooted in September in f. 
nearly the whole of the following sea‘ 
treated just like Cucumbers, only no 
particularly. For midsummer and late cro 
however, plants from seed sown at the 
ginning of January are best, as they 
heavier crops. : eae "Dy 


yk 


training and watering. Another sow 
should be made for later use, and whe 
intended to grow a crop on a hotbed ir 
frame the present time is very suitable 
raising the plants, much better results be 
forthcoming when good sturdy plants 

hand to put in immediately the hea 
bed has steadied, rather than to trust 


em 


earns : Tf 


The disbudding of the later trees should 
attended to. at intervals, it being bad for { 
trees to perform this-operation all at on 
If gone over systematically three or four tj 
no check will result. Keep the trees 
by syringing and by giving an occa 
vaporising with nicotine. =) 
Pruning Roses = =, : 

Start now with the H.P.’s, they being 
hardier, and then pass on to the H.T.’s, the 
being the eee and most important secti 
in most gardens. By the middle of ¢ 
month it should be safe to tackle the Te: 
Collect and burn at once all prunings, a 
then lightly fork over the beds and bord 
A fair dressing of bone-meal is very ber 
ficial to the Rose and can be scattered | 
tween the bushes before forking takes plac 


Violas among Roses ; a 

Where this is practised it is advisable 
have the Violas planted immediately t 
Roses are pruned. Personally, I dislike 
plan, as it interferes with the hoeing of the 
soil, and the Violas rob the Roses of much of 
the nourishment. tes - 


Hardy annuals <3) re < o 
While it is quite a month too early 


to so 
these showy and useful subjects on hea 
soils, still, where the ground is of a light and 
warm nature good results would follow the 
sowing of the seeds now. be 


Half-hardy annuals ek as ee 
While the bulk of these was sown sor 
time ago, such kinds as Marigol 
Nasturtiums, Nemesia ar 
Ten-week Stocks will sttcceed much better. 
put in now. The chief point in the cultu 
of these is to keep them moving from t 
moment they germinate until fit for planti1 
out early in June. If-sown too early this 
impossible and the plants get stunted in 
boxes. AO Se ea 


1 Bens oe 
Pricking-off annuals — oe 
_A good deal of time is required to k 
pace with this work, and it always pa 
have it carried out in good time. Seedling 
that have been left too long and-get d 
and leggy are seldom of much good aftet 
wards. E ; ae 


Sweet Peas ae oe 

Many flower-lovers with small gardens 
having no facilities for raising these in po’ 
or boxes, need not deny themselves th 
pleasure of growing some, as very good 
sults are got by sowing now, in the o 
where they are to bloom. Sow very thinly 
drills 2 inches deep. Moisten the seeds and 


eating them. | C. Brair 
Preston House, Linlithgow. We 


\ 


\ 
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Pruning Roses 


Fed. Rae suitable time for pruning the majority of the Hybrid Teas and 
Hybrid Perpetuals is the middle of March. 


Early and mid-April are guite 


Ce soon enough for the Teas, Noisettes, and a few of the more tender var- 


 1ettes. 


HE pruning ‘of Roses the first season 
after planting is a simple matter. 
Taking the Hybrid Perpetuals first, the 
gest growers, which are usually ob- 
ied with shoots from 3 feet to 5 feet long, 
uld be pruned back to within about 12 
hes cof their base, that is, the hard, well- 
+ oe that contain more wood than 
We would rather have one hard,. well- 
we | shoot on a plant than any number of 
se soft, pithy shoots. The varieties that 
a considered the strongest ere 
as Paul Neyron, Mrs. John Laing 
AU lrich Brunner. Then there, are ari: 
Oses intermediate between these and 
ge very acer aie growers, such as 
-oness Rothschild, of which Alfred 
omb. and Captain Hayward would be 
ical. These should be cut back to within 
or six eyes of their base, and the very 
derate growers to within two or four eyes 
their base, according to the vigour of the 
iety. \ 
“object of pruning Roses should be 
ily understood. It is done in order to 
mote new growth. Leave a Hybrid Per- 
u “unpruned for two orthree years and 
result will be a number of puny little 
ssoms almost unrecognisable from the 
flowers which the pruned plant will pro- 
e. One of the greatest mistakes when 
ning Roses is to cut back the young wood 
vigorous-growing kinds. Provided this be 
| ripened it may, and should, be retained 
m i2 inches to 15 inches in length. Such 
ses, indeed all Roses, are helped consider- 
y if one or two of the oldest shoots are 
ved every season. iIt.is rarely advisable 
retain. more than five or six sound shoots 
any one plant, however old it may be, 
ept climbers. Remove entirely the small 
ots unless they ibe laterals springing from 
mg growths. In such case cut these 
‘als back, but remove same entirely if 
‘Aly placed. Cut back always to an eye 
eS This tends to preserve a 
pely plant and at the same time aids in 
ping an open centre. Cut ‘back to within 
2e or four eyes of the base all varieties of 
. and Hybrid Teas. This applies to the 
t season only. Afterwards, if such kinds 
ape injury from frost their growths may 
left considerably longer; in ‘fact, a mere 
ing of the growths is sufficient for ordi- 
y garden decoration, but for show blooms 
s-essential that close pruning to the hard 
od be adopted. 
‘LIMBING Roses, such as W. A. Richard- 
, Gloire de Dijon, and others of the Tea 
Noisette nace, should have the main shoots 
back to about half their length the first 
son and the small twiggy shoots shortened 
one or two eyes. Climbing Roses of the 
mson Rambler and kindred types may be 
intact, merely taking off the extreme 
's, which are, asa rule, very unripe. One 
st not expect much bloom, if any, from 
ibers the first season. Such Roses de- 
d largely upon ripened wood of the previ- 
year for their flowers, so that one must, 
the next season, look after the strong 
ng shoots such Roses usually send up 
n their bases towards the autumn. 
‘here is yet another group that ‘needs con- 
sration, this being the single and semi- 
ble Roses. As a “rule, the less these ‘are 
ned the better. It is pitiful to see the 
ceful shoots of the Briars shorn of their 
ie ends which eae, when in blossom, 


. 


ae 
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All newly-planted Roses—except Jrom pois—should be pruned 
hard, irnespective of-class or vartety, 


tf one ts to get the best results 


make such a lovely picture drooping with 
their weight of bloom. Thin all such Roses 
of the crowded wood, but avoid shortening 
the main growths. Scotch Roses, Austrian 
Briars, “and the Mosses would be all the 
better for this rational ‘treatment. Never 
mind how they fall about. To deprive them 
of this habit is to rob them of one of their 
greatest charms. ek Bees =F 


-—— If we get too early growth upon our 
Roses it is almost sure to be cut off by late 
spring frosts, with an almost total loss of the 
first crop of bloom, By leaving this early 
growth 'to draw up the rising sap we keep 
the lower eyes dormant. If pruned, the eyes 
left would start too soon. Lateness of 
growth-need not trouble us, for the breaks 
from the lower eyes will come away very 
quickly when the nights are warmer. We 


.want healthy young growth to form a-base 


for future use, and one cannot get this with- 
out close pruning. You will also get more 
and better flowers late in the first season 
from all but extra strong growers by this 
early pruning, for the wood left will only 
linger on to the great drawback of any more 
desirable break from near the base, and this 
is essential, whether from the heads of stan- 
dards or ‘base of dwarfs. 

Ramblers and Weepers need little more 
than rather “close removal of wood that 
flowered last season and the immature tips 
of last autumn’s maiden rods.  Unfor- 
tunately, this class of Rose has been much 
affected by a canker-like disease that does 
much harm, although it does not kill outright 
like the atiar generally attacking Maréchal 
Niel and William Allen Richardson. Cut 
away_all wood that is blotched and blistered 
by this pest, and burn it at once. One can 
readily discover the disease, which looks as if 
the bark of the wood had been burnt or 
blistered. It attacks other Roses, but the 
Wichuraiana Ramblers suffer most. Such 
climbers as Mme. Alfred Carriére, Gruss an 
Teplitz, Ards Rover, Aimée Vibert, and Reine 
Olga de Wurtemburg want very careful trim- 
ming out of all old and weak wood. Here 
we want as many of last year’s long rods and 
healthy breaks upon those that flowered last 
yearas we have room for. They cannot be 
cut away in the same manner as when re- 
moving the long rods of the others that have 
flowered. A little extra work .spent upon 
these will be well repaid. The same applies 
to our pillar Roses. Careful thinning and 
shortening back a little so as to leave plenty 
of healthy growth without any crowding are 
what we should aim at. This matter of 
saving as much of the good wood as can be 
accommodated refers to the climbers upon 
walls as well. So long as the space is 
covered with the healthiest and youngest 


growths simply shortened ‘back to the sound. - 


est eyes you will have done all that is neces- 
sary to obtain the best your plant can produce. 

In the case of low walls much might be 
done by using our freest-growing Teas and 
Noisettes. By free, we do not mean rampant. 
Climbing Libertv, Hugh Dickson, Marie Van 
Houtte, Molly Sharman Crawford, Mme. 
Lambard, and Pharisaer are examples of the 
habit of growth suggested. The dwarf 
Polyanthas need thinning out and the flower- 
ing growths of last autumn cut well back to 
sound eyes. If you wish them dwarfer, this 
class lends itself to much closer pruning than 
many. 
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Some Roses that make extra long growths, 
such as Hugh Dickson, Frau Karl Druschki, 
J.. B. Clark, Mme. Jules Gravereaux, and 
Juliet, may be attended to early. First of all 
cut away the wood—long rods—that carried 
flowers last season.” There should be a num- 
ber of tall growths made from the base of this 
class last year, and it is these we want to peg 
down in a more or less horizontal manner. 
Unless there is sufficient of these long rods of 
last season to cover the space again we would 
not cut out the older wood so severely. In 
many instances, such as with Mme. E. 
Herriot, Juliet, and Beauté de Lyon, it is 
preferable to prune as soon as their crop of 
blossom is finished, thus throwing more 

strength into the upright basal shoots for the 
following year’s use. 


Feeding pot eee 


Now is the time when the first batch of 
Roses in pots will be needing a little extra 
support. To apply any mulching before the 
roots have thoroughly permeated the soil is 
useless, or, at least, unnecessary. [ar more 
harm, as well as waste, accrues from giving 
liquid stimulants before the roots are more or 
less pot-bound. Such manures do not get 
taken up quickly enough, and have a tend- 
ency to stagnate the soil much more than 
clear water. For that matter very little water 
is needed until the roots have completely occu- 
pied the compost. 

It is absolutely necessary that there should 
be good drainage before applying liquid- 
manures of any description, or they will do 
far more hanm than good. We need also to 
consider the unpleasantness of many liquids, 
and unless a house is kept apart for Roses I 
should be chary in the free use of animal 
manures, as all of these are more or less 
offensive under glass. Fortunately, there are 
many that can be used that have no appreci- 
able odour. Guano at the rate of an ounce 
to a gallon of water is safe for a well-rooted 
plant. Soot tied in a bag to avoid the ex- 
tremely unpleasant scum may be soaked for 
a few days in a tub of water and applied the 
colour of. weak tea.. This is a very cheap, 
safe, and effectual food, leaving no smell 
when applied in this way. I have found iit a 
good plan to use these two alternately during 
the week. Do not be tempted to go bevond 
these strengths because the plants show how 
much they are appreciated. If doing well, 


let well alone, continuing at the same 
strength. So many fail by using too strong 
manures. Clay’s, Standen’s, and Ichthemic 


manures may be sprinkled on the surface, one 
watering given, and when partly dried up a 
little fresh loam placed on top. This saves 
any unpleasant odour, and the successive 
waterings will carry the food down. One 
dressing of these every three weeks is ample, 
and so they save much work. My own ex- 
perience is in favour of animal manures in a 
liquid state, and if it were not for unpleasant- 
ness in the conservatory I should wish for no 
better. If vou have no stable or stall drain- 
ings available put some cow or horse manure 
—both if you choose—into a bag, and use the 
liquor similar to the guano and soot-water, 
but you may have it much deeper in colour 
than would be safe from simple drainings 
from where the animals stand, which, especi- 
ally from horses, contain much ammonia— 
a very valuable food, but needing care be- 
cause of its strength. 

Much of the need for these foods can be 
avoided if the pots are crocked with more 
thought. Why we should use so many in- 
verted pieces of broken pots often puzzles me, 
particularly as we have such a grand sub- 
stitute in $-inch bones. These afford equally 
good drainage, and are a source of staying 
food at the same time. A crock or two over 
the hole is ample. 
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FERNS 


Variegated Ferns for the warm- 
house 


EW subjects look better than variegated 
Ferns when grown in a warm-house. It 
is in the genus 
Preris that the most useful as well as the 
most striking Ferns requiring stove tempera- 
ture are found. As regards beauty and rich- 
ness of colour, there is no other variegated 
Fern which can bear comparison with 
P. TRICOLOR, one of the most charming 
Ferns ever introduced into cultivation. 
Although this really handsome plant has been 
known in collections for many years, it is 
only now and then that we hear of someone 
having succeeded in growing it to perfection, 
and in most cases this happens seemingly 
without anything special in the way of culti- 
vation. Its well-being evidently depends 
more on local or climatic influences than on 
skilful treatment. As a proof of this, it may 
be stated that in some places where formerly 
this beautiful Fern was thriving it will now 
hardly grow, in spite of unchanged treat- 
ment; whereas, in other places, where for 
years it only contrived to exist, it occasion- 
ally makes a sudden ‘burst, and for a season 
or so grows apace. In the form and habit 
of this plant it resembles P. aspericaulis so 
closely as to leave no doubt as to its being a 
variegated form of that Fern, from which it 
is distinguished principally by the brilliant 
colour of the fronds which sometimes attain 
2 feet in length. These when young are of a 
purplish-red or bright rose colour, and when 
mature their leaflets are of a vivid dark green 
at their edges, while their basal part is silver- 
grey, their midrib being of a permanent 
bright purplish colour. The diversity of 
colours in the fronds in different stages of 
development at the same time on each plant 
greatly adds to its beauty. If 

P. ARGYREA lacks the brilliancy of the form 
above described, it may, on the other hand, 
claim to be, perhaps, the most useful of varie- 
gated Ferns where size is of some /considera- 
tion. It is bv far the most useful of the two 
East Indian forms, and is particularly well 
adapted for pot culture for decoration, its 
gracefully arching fronds under liberal treat- 
ment frequently exceeding 4 feet in length. 
On account of its remarkably well-defined 
and striking variegation it is most effective, 
as ithe large band of silvery-white in the 
centre of its fronds and leaflets forms a most 
pleasing contrast with the lively green by 
which it is surrounded in every part of the 
plant. Although sometimes recommended 
for growing in a cool-house, where it thrives 
very well during the summer, this useful 
species evidently requires a higher tempera- 
ture during the winter; its dislike to cold is 
clearly indicated by the brownish colour 
which its fronds, even when mature, assume 
under coo] treatment in winter. 

P. Vicror1# is a remarkably slender and 
graceful plant of small dimensions, producing 
two entirely distinct sorts of fronds, the 
barren ones being few in number, small and 
prostrate, while the fertile ones, upright and 
abundant, are each 12 inches to 15 inches 
long and composed of narrow leaflets about 
z inch broad. Thev are particularly attrac- 
tive on account of their silver markings, 
which are conspicuous throughout the plant. 
Although it reproduces itself freely from 
spores, this Fern is given to variation, and 
some of the seedlings raised from it are 
thoroughly distinct. 

P. Recinz is of much more vigorous con- 
stitution, In this the variegation runs in 
narrow stripes to the margins of the leaflets, 
showing very little, if any, of the green 
border noticeable in P. Victoria. P. Regine 
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cristata is another form with beautifully and 
distinctly variegated foliage of a more slender 
nature and very elegant habit on account of 
its fronds being prettily and regularly crested. 

P. NOBILIS, or, as it is more commonly 
called, Doryopteris nobilis, is another shand- 
somely variegated Fern requiring stove tem- 
perature. It is a native of Southern Brazil, 
and, so far as general appearance is con- 
cerned, totally different from other Pterises. 
Its fronds, borne on naked, wirv stalks, vary 
considerably as regards shape and size, ac- 
cording to the age of the plant.on which they 
are produced. In its voung state it only pro- 
duces single, heart-shaped fronds. They are 
of a bright green colour, and with broad, 
bright green, slightly undulated segments, 
ornamented throughout their centre with a 


broad white band, which gradually diminishes 


in intensity towards the edges. ; 

To the above list of variegated Ferns may 
also b2 added the variegated forms of Selagi- 
nellas, as they are closely related and thrive 
under the same treatment. Besides the golden 
and the silver forms of the common 
Selaginella, respectively-called S. Kraussiana 
aurea and S. K. variegata, which during the 
winter require to be kept close to the light in 
order to prevent their damping off, the most 
popular, the most useful, and the best knowfi 
is S. Martensi variegata. This variety has 
retained the habit and vigour of the typical 
plant, which is of erect habit, but the dark 
green leaves which clothe the succulent stems, 
which on their underside produce a great 
quantity of roots, are profusely blotched with 
creamy-white—a character which, though not 
quite constant, 
means of cuttings, which root freely in a 
light, porous soil and a warm, moist atmo- 
sphere. 


Fern fronds for cutting 


There is always a brisk demand -for the 
fronds of the Maiden-hair Fern for bouquet- 
making, and those of Adiantum cuneatum are 
by far the best for this work. A. gracillimum 
is light and pretty, but too fragile, and when 
used round a bouquet does not give green 
enough, though it might be used in the 
bouquet among flowers with cuneatum as a 
base. Adiantum Williamsi is a very free- 
growing variety, soon developing into a hand- 
some specimen. It is useful for filling vases, 
but rather too heavy for bouquet making. 
One advantage this variety possesses is its 
great power of reproduction. We can cut and 
come again without exhausting the plant. 
The new growth comes delicately tipped with 
gold dust, hence its name of the Golden 
Maiden-hair. Adiantum formosum js a very 
vigorous-growing form, and the fronds are 
lasting in character, and though of no use for 
market, they are useful for home work. 
Other Ferns which may be grown in quantity 
for cutting are Pteris tremula, P. serrulata, 
and P. cretica albo lineata. For creating 
striking effects, fronds of Polypodium 
aureum and Woodwardia radicans are useful. 

The most important matter in connection 
with the introduction of Fern fronds for cut-: 
ting is their durability. National sentiment 
(a very powerful factor in such cases) is in 
favour of Adiantum cuneatum being used on 
all important occasions. To obtain the 


necessary firmness and durability, the plants 


must be grown in the light, even if some 
sacrifice has to be made of the greenness of 
colour; therefore, the house for Ferns for 
cutting must be light. ‘Shade will be neces- 
sary in hot weather, but the plants must be 
grown near the glass. In growing Adian- 
tums for their fronds I find a considerable 
advantage in having them in wire baskets 
suspended in the full light near the glass. 


They require a little more attention in water-_ 


ing, but the baskets can be taken down and 
dipped in a tank or tub. PTERIS. 


' pests this spring if he applied lime | 


is readily reproduced by~ form a compost. The effect of lime 


on 


Lime and soot — 

ATCHES of ground in many 
and allotments have a ‘“‘ snowy 
just now, and this proves that li 
still thought a good deal of for the pr 
tion of good crops. When, on perce 
signalman dressing his plot by the 
railway-line the other day, I asked 
purpose, I received a very vague | 
was to the effect that someone had | 
he would not be troubled with slugs and 


“have my doubts, for the lime loo 
“dead,” and I would sooner wager | 


meagre fertilising effect than as an € 


for of ground pests aa, <7 ees 3 
- Genuine slaked lime is, of course, a 


incorporated are very important fact 
garden that is heavily cropped annual 
It would not be practicable to la 
any precise rule for the application of | 
a manure, and the quantity used must « 
chiefly on the soil and its special char: 
On new ground, especially that whic 
heavy, lime may be applied in conside 
quantities for, as well-as bringing abou 
usual chemical effects already menti 
will improve the general texture of 
and encourage it to ‘ work ” more 
On light soils lime must ‘be used mod 
and even then it is ‘better to mix it wi 
turf in course of disintegration, etc., 


be immediately apparent; in fact, it m 
show itself till the second or even 
after applying it. Nevertheless, it ha: 
proved that lime is a stimulant, and that 
are heavier, better, and earlier througt 
addition to ‘the ground, so the fact that re 
might be slow in coming should not d 
up-to-date gardener from dressing hi 
(This mention of ‘slow action does 
course, apply to its use for ithe destr 
slugs, grubs, etc., which promptly f 
application of caustic lime and 
slaked.) Sse Se tage ae 
In applying lime to the soil it sho 
used as a top-dressing, or forked in s 
mix it well with the soil. It is wel 
that lime thas a tendency to sinkir 
into the earth, and frequently accum 
the subsoil. If the nature of the latt 
permit, the lime may be recovered b 
ing it, and many prefer this to li 
peatedly. cape Sone Soe are 
Soot is used very iiberally by allotr 
holders and market gardeners in th 
more so than I have ever seen elsewhere, 
I ‘am inclined to think its manurial e 
somewhat over-rated. Analysis show 
a fair sample of ‘‘ commercial ’’ soot co 
about 33 per cent. of ammonia, 23 pei 
of alkali salts, 11 per cent. of carbon 
lime, and 2 per cent. of carbona 
magnesia, and although these figure 
took rather important I do not think 
sufficiently so to make soot a manure 
digging into the ground alone, with 
~ Jutely no other matter, as.a good many 
to do. Soot, in any case, is best 
either as a top-dressing or as a liquid-m 
As ia top-dressing to lawns soot is be 
and if raked into the soil atthe tim 
ing some kinds of seeds, as, for ins 
Onion, Turnip, and Cabbage, it will ; 
stimulate ‘the action of the seedling 
they are produced and at the same 
to protect them from the various 
pests that attack different plants. Tt 
to be considered some of the most imp: 
functions of which soot is capable, an 
seems foolish to rely on it as the sole m 
for a garden. — H. W. STEN 
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ie 
[oe Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall 
- was so uncomfortably crowded with visi- 
. tors on this occasion that it was only 
ith difficulty that one could get round the 
thibition. It was one of the most gorgeous 
wing shows ever seen at Vincent Square. 
A-considerable area in the centre of the 
ul was turned into a Dutch landscape in 
ulip-time. -Only double-flowering Tulips 
ere shown in colours varying from mauve, 
imson, white, and yellow. . No less than 36 
iieties were shown. The pick of the 
flours were: America, mauve; Luminosa, 
ean Helenium, golden-yellow. Messrs. 
atton and Sons were awarded the gold 
edal for this group, which was arranged on 


ere amused at a small boy’s remark 


How I should love to roll in it,” though 
e dare not even contemplate what Mr. 


ae 


i 
—— 
a 


|nes, who was responsible for the exhibit, 
wuld say about it. 

‘pines 

‘A most interesting collection: of-alpines in 
ao shown by Mr. Mark Fenwick, of 
 botswood, Stow-on-the-Wold (gardener, 
). F, Tustin). All of the alpines were well 


edom. We noticed remarkably good pans 
; the yellow Saxifraga Faldonside just 
crnwded with flowers all open together. S. 
I ydii, of deeper yellow, was there also in 
‘fect conditiony though not so free- 
bwering. This collection included. most 
Autiful specimens of Draba imbricata (deep 
low), Omphalodes cappadocica (true blue), 
‘reissus moschatus, N. cyclamineus, and 
-triandrus albus. Nothing could ‘have 
m finer than these, all of which were 
ywn in pans. Other features of this ex- 
nt were Saxifraga burseriana Gloria, S. b. 
yor, S. b. Brookside, S. marginata, S. 
tisii, S. Griesbachii, Soldanellas, and 


a= {Peet ee) 


‘ine Primulas in variety. What a delight- 
Selection for the unheated alpine-house ! 
\n Award of Merit was given to a fine 


ee 


e floor in geometrical colour display. We 


oye and were flowering with the greatest” 


~ 


/ 
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Spring Flowers at Vincent Square 
ere March 24th and 25th 

Alpines in Pans, New Daffodils, and a remarkable display of Double-flowered Tulips 

~ blue 


Primrose called Bunty, 
Messrs: Bakers, Wolverhampton. 

Two-new garden Rhododendrons received 
Awards of Merit, both ‘being shown by 
Messrs. Gill and Son, of Falmouth—‘‘ Fire- 
ball,”’ a deep red, and ‘“‘ Bernard Gill,’’ a 
good-pink. 


Daffodils 

Daffodils in endless variety were shown 
from Lowdham, Marks Tey, Taplow, and 
Darwin Tulips from Wisbech, while Mr. W. 
Barr, who has started a nursery on his own 
near. Bournemouth, showed — interesting 
Daffodil species, and the old Queen Anne 
double Daffodil figured in Parkinson. 

Seven new Daffodils raised in Cornwall by 
Mr. P. 'D. Williams were the centre of great 
admiration, and each one received an Award 
of Merit—surely a record for’one meeting! 


shown by 


The remarkably well-grown collection of Hyacinths at Vincent Square 
_~Wwhich gained the R.H.S. Gold Medal 


Shown on March 10th by Messrs. James Carter and Co, 


The newcomers dispiayed a wide range of 
form and colour. One named Milkmaid was 
white and cream, two of them were of 
golden hue, and one of them, Godrevy,- has 
a brilliant trumpet over 2 inches. across. 
Others were Bodilly, a massive yellow 
trumpet, and Damson, a remarkable com- 
bination of white and yellow with a large 
brilliant orange-red cup. 


Orchids 

There were not quite so many of these as 
we usually see. Messrs. Low had a fine lot, 
mainiy composed ‘of Cymbidiums, Cypri- 
pediums, and forms of Odontoglossum and 
Odontiodas. Messrs. Sander and Son put up 
a group in which Cymbidiums were pre- 
dominant. A variety of Lzlio-Cattleya that 
arrested attention was L.-C. Royal Sovereign 
var. superba, in which the colours were 
happily blended! The lip was of a rich 
purple, the petals dark orange-scarlet, 

A collection of ‘‘ in season” Apples was 
sent by ‘Messrs. Bunyard and Co., Maid- 
stone. Among the varietiés sent we noted 
Alfriston, a wel’-known late variety and 
which, we think, ought to be more largely 
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grown; Ontario, a valuable late sort de- 
serving more attention than it at present 
receives; Sturmer, an excellent dessert sort 
which, when allowed to hang on the tree as 
long as possible so that it will become 
thoroughly ripened, will be quite fresh in 
June; Barnack Beauty, a good keeper and 
doing well on chalk soils. Other little- 
known sorts were Stark, Norman’s Pippin, 
and Allen’s Everlasting. 


A notable group of Hyacinths 
T HE gold medal exhibit of Hyacinths by 


Messrs. James Carter and Co. at a re- 
cent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society is of special interest in view of the 
fact that so many readers complain that 
Hyacinths are not doing well this spring. It 
was an extensive group tastefully arranged. 
The following varieties were represented :— 
Bismarck, dark lavender, delicately shaded 
pale blue; Boerhave, large lilac; City of 
Haarlem, the ‘largest and best yellow; 
Corregio, splendid pure white of recent intro- 
duction; Dr. Leiber, dark lavender-blue; 
Duchess of Westminster, purple-blue with 
lighter ‘blue shading; Grand Maitre, pale 
lavender-mauve, ‘bright blue broad stripe on 
each bell, outside of bells bright china blue; 
Ivanhoe, violet-blue, almost black; Jacques, 
handsome rose-pink; King of the Blues, fine 
deep indigo blue; Lady Derby, pale srose- 
pink; La Grandesse, purest white; La 
Victoire, rich crimson lake; L’Innocence, 
faint cream tint; Lord Balfour, purplish- 
lilac, with broad pale stripe; Marconi, rosy- 
pink; Mauve Queen; Queen of the Blues, 
siivery blue, with faint stripe; Queen of the 
Pinks; Queen of Whites; Roi des Belges, 
erimson-rose ; Schotel, pale lavender. 


eee, OF 
GARDENING. APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. W. E. Even, formerly gardener to Lord 
Aitwyn, Honingham Hall, Norwich, now 
at ‘Tacolnestone Hall, Ashwellthorpe, 
Norwich. 

Mr. G. Howe i, late foreman at Knowsley 
Hall (Ear! of Dersy), Prescot, Lancs., now 
gardener to the Rt. Hon. Lord Vestey, 
*“ Kingswood,’* Kingswood Road, Dulwich. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Cabinet Maker.—Special Spring Issue ; 
The Spring Trade; Practical Furniture 
Draughtsmanship; The (House  ‘‘ The 
Cabinet ‘Maker’? Furnished; Furnishers’ 
Posters; Modern Office Furnishing. 

The Chemical Age.—Spring Annual Num- 
ber; Chemical Engineering Conference ; 
Grinding, Air Separation, and Coal Crush- 
ing; The European Markets for British 
Chemicals. 

The Electrician.—Spring Trade Promotion 
Number; ‘‘ Advance! Electric. Cooker,’’ by 
A. F. Berry; ‘‘ Getting the Old Houses 
Wired,” by R. Hardie; ‘*‘ The Half-hearted : 
A Diatribe on Radio Sales,’’ by W. Goody. 

The Fruit Grower.—Railway Transport 
of Fruit and Vegetables; Fruit Production in 
1924; Trade Conference at Newcastle. 

The Gas World.—The Vocation of the 
Gasfitter ; About Gas Salesmanship; British 
Commercial Gas Association. 

The Hardware Trade Journal.—Spring 
Annual. The Season of . Opportunities ; 
Spring Window Displays; New Hardware 
Specialities; Tinware ‘Manufacture; Pro- 
cesses of Sheet Metal Working. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Louis Gauthier et Chapron, Caen.—List of 
Strawberries, etc. 

C. Elliott, Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage.— 
Seeds of choice alpines and ‘herbaceous 


‘plants. 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUS§RATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4, Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 
days in advance of date, queries cannot always be 
replied to in the issue immediately following their 
receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 


be rightly named should send fair examples of 


each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are usetess.) Not 


more than four plants should be sent in any one - 
Where more- 


week by the same correspondent. 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens sn different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Anemone fulgens 

(T. Turner).—This does well in good, well- 
drained soil, but to see it at its best it must 
be given a well-manured loam in a northern 
aspect and a shaded situation. In a well- 
known Sussex garden we have seen it flower- 
ing freely in meadow turf. In the garden 
referred to it always died out in the borders. 
To ensure early and good flowers it must be 
planted in the autumn as early as possible. 


Good annuals for an edging 


(H. Russell).—Phlox Dirummondi, Linum, 
Limnanthes ‘Douglasi, Aubrietias, Alvssum 
montanum, Arabis—in fact, any of the-dwarf 
annuals. 


GREENHOUSE 


Pelargoniums failing 


I am sending some Pelargonium leaves and 
one plant for your expert to examine for me. 
I grow thousands of Pelargoniums, but I 
hhave never seen a stem disease like they have 
got this year. The affected leaves turn 
yellow and then die off. I shall be very 

/much obliged if you can enlighten me as to 
the cause and if there is a cure. 
H. H. Mumrorp. 

[The plants have been either overwatered 
or the air has been too moist and the plants 
allowed to get.dry.] 


Plants for hanging baskets 


(H. Russell).—The best plants for hanging- 
baskets are Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Tro- 
pzolums, Campanulas (dwarf), Musk, Creep- 
ing Jenny, Saxifraga sarmentosa (Mother of 
Thousands), Sedum carneum variegatum, 
with a Fuchsia, a Pelargonium, or a 
Marguerite as a centre. For the window- 
boxes the same plants would answer. 


Cinerarias failing 

(F. G. Smith).—Seeing you give us no par- 
ticulars as to your treatment it is very diffi- 
cult to assign a reason for the condition of 
your Cinerarias. They seem as if they were 
burned. Have you been giving them any 
artificial manure? Another reason may be 
that you are growing them too hot, or it may 
be that the plants have been allowed to get 
dry (a very likely cause). If you will send 
us. some particulars we will do-our-best to 
help you, 


FRUIT 
“Nettlehead” or “reversion ” in Black 
Currants 
(H. S., Surrey)—From the particulars 


giver’ we think it highly probable that the 
trouble is due to Nettlehead, or so-called 
Reversion, for which there is no known cure. 
The troubl e is far more serious than big-bud 
disease. The effect of this trouble is to 
change the character of the leaves, as a rule, 
and to render the bush useless as a fruit- 


bearer. It may be known that a Black 
Currant bush is affected by ‘* nettlehead ’-if 
the leaves are long and narrow—hence the 
term ‘‘ nettlehead’’ or ‘‘ nettleleaf ’’—if the 
main veins on the leaves are less numerous 
than usual, and if the unopened buds are of 
dark colouring in contradistinction to those 
of healthy bushes, which are of greyish shade 
and appear to, be covered with down. Taking 
cuttings from or layering the branches of 
diseased bushes affected by ‘‘ reversion ”’’ is a 
sure method of spreading this trouble and 
should, therefore, be avoided... The term 
“reversion ’” does not appear to be a happy 
one, for nettle leaf is not a reversion to.a 
former type of leaf development. It is pro- 
bablv due to a fungus of which nothing is 
known. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Laurustinus fruiting 


(T. L.).—On the common form it is un- 
usual to see any quantity of berries, but there 
are one or two of the whiter-flowered varie- 
ties the fruit of which is larger and more 
plentiful, and which in itself is very hand- 
some from the beautiful metallic-blue lustre. 
It may be that the position of your plant has 
something to do with its fruiting, as it has 


been shown that fruits have been borne by 


plants growing in the shade, while those that 
have been exposed carried no fruit. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Leather jackets on lawn 
(M. A.).—The greatest damage is usually 


done in the spring, and the pest is particularly - 


troublesome now. As soon as the leather 
jackets are hatched ‘they start feeding on the 
roots of the Grasses, which turn brown in 
watches. These increase in size until the 
spring, by which time large areas of turf are 
destroyed. The presence of the leather 
jackets can be detected in the first instance 


_by the discoloration of small patches of turf, 


which, if dug up, will be found alive with 
small J Try the non-poisonous powder 
which is called Kil-Jac; this, if applied on a 
mild day at the rate of about 2 ozs. to the 
square yard and lightly watered in will kill 
them without injury to the turf. 


_ NAMES OF PLANTS 


Gee Tan he bulb you send is evidently 
that of Ornithogalum scilloides, a common 


window plant in many country cottage 
-windows. 
_T.. L.—1, Euphorbia Myrsinites;.2, Coto- . 


neaster microphylla. 

E. C. W., Marlow.—1, Azara microphylla. 

Happy Home.—1, Datura sanguinea; 2, 
Habrothamnus elegans Newelli; 3, varie- 
gated form of New Zealand Flax; 4, Clivia 
miniata, poor form; 5, Euonymus japonicus 
argenteo marginatus; 6, Daphne Mezereum 
grandiflora. 


~ March 28, By 


Ipswich: Gardeners Aecocationt ae 
On March igth Mr. Chittenden (RH, 


“Wisley) gave a lecture on ‘“ Experimeni 


with fruit-trees,” the President, Mr. 
Bradbury, in fhe chair. Experiments - 
being carried out at East Malling were 
with, especial note being made of the. 
for a uniform root-stock, to suit the var 
wants of fruit growers in this country. 
progress’ is being made in this direction 
Wisley pruning experiments, commence 
far es as 1912, were ae described. D 


farm at Ridgemont. The question of Pp 
was then dealt with, Mr. Chittenden s 
the fact that pollen from another variet 
a great influence on ithe crops, especially | 
Pears and PDI A lengthy discussio 
followed. . © ; az Se. 


_ . The Schedule for the s ve 


SECOND GREAT Soa 


is: now ready | ne 


The Schedule contains a List of Juag 


The 23 Silver Chatlerge frophie: the Me 
and Cash Prizes offered represent a tota. 
~ amount of over £2,900. _ 
Spaces 15 feet by 10 feet will be pro 
insidé the Show Ground for Exhibits 
HORTICULTURAL SUNDRIES 
at £5 per space. ~ 


Schedules and plan of Show Gisean S 
ing the positions for the Horticultural Sund 
Exhibits, may be obtained Beet free on a 
cation to the Secretary, ; 


FLOWER SHow, Town Han, Souritror T. 
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3 O | l he ils 
=  Urange-scarlet orc ilies 
~ Very few plants indeed can present a picture so striking and gorgeous as Torch Lilies when 


grown into 


HEN the giant spires of orange, ver- 
milion, or scarlet are fully grown and 
day by day opening their tubular 
jlossoms so fireely, the Torch Lilies are 
among the most striking in the landscape. 
How could it be otherwise? Take, for ex- 
ample, such giant kinds as K. nobilis or K. 
grandis, which send their towering spikes to 
1 height of 7 feet or 8 feet, and are crowded 
‘or at least 2 feet of this length with the 
yrilliantly-coloured blossoms. 

_ These vigorous plants do not seem at all 
yarticular as to soil. In the more retentive 
tinds, not so much by reason of the heavi- 
ess of the soil itself, but rather owing to 


leficient drainage, these plants suffer in the ~ 


vinter. I have, however, seen them in the 
inest possible condition in the heavy soil 
wound Gloucester and Oxford, where the 
ants have developed into really noble speci- 
mens. These, it should be stated, were all 
of the older forms, and, in ‘truth, some of the 
iriginal kinds are still among the best. This 
auch may be said in all fairness without in 
he least disparaging the many beautiful 
\ybrid kinds which are of much more recent 
‘ate. Where it is intended to plant these 
Yoreh Lilies largely for effect there is no time 
halt can compare with the early spring 
jonths, when the new leaves are pushing 
orth. One of the mistakes frequently made 
3 doing such work in the late 
utumn. Speaking of mistakes 
alls to mind a species of mutila- 
(on that is far too prevalent 
mong growers of such _ things, 
nd which cannot be too strongly 
»ondemned.~ I refer to the shorten- 
aig back of the leaves when send- 
ig the plants out. There is no 
iore fatal practice than this, and 
or the sake of tidiness valuable 
ants are lost wholesale. I have 
sen imported plants of those fine 
inds nobilis and grandiflora suc- 
amb in a winter of ordinary 
‘verity. where this iruinous plan 
as been adopted. In the spring 
_is less harmful, but even then to 
+ condemned. Plants that are 
‘us reduced to the merest stumps, 
| most 18 inches long, and with 
‘tfew root fibres, could scarcely 
Ove a success, and the snow and 
jot, freezing and thawing alter- 
\ttely in the crowns, quickly dis- 
se of the greatly reduced vitality 
the plants. By distributing 
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large masses and amid suitable surroundings. 
delay gust as new growth is pushing forth. 


these planits with the foliage intact losses in 
planting may be reduced to’ a minimum. 
They root abundantly and girow vigorously, 
and in all cases where it is possible, 2 feet of 
good and fairly rich soil should be given. 
PLanTING.—They should be planted, or, 
where occasion requires, divided also and re- 
planted, in the early part of March—or, in- 
deed, the whole of that month may be taken 
as the best season of the year for such work. 
Then the new growth is just pushing forth, 
and when this is apparent the plants take 
quickly to their fresh quarters. Even ‘old 
stumps that are more or less shaken by a 
severe spell’ of weather soon repair the 
damage by a rapid return to growth when put 
into fresh soil at ithis time. When planting 
these subjects it is a good plan to keep the 
crown, to which also in young plants is at- 
tached the rooting base, some 2 inches or 
3 inches below the surface. This will afford 
material help in times of severe frost for the 
young spear-like shoots that are produced 
from jthis point, and which have to be relied 
on should the main crown succumb to ex- 
treme cold. Loss from these causes, how- 
ever, may be guarded against by covering 
round about the crowns with leaves or short 
dry litter. Diry leaves or litter, or even coal- 
ashes and Cocoanut-fibre mixed, are all 
superior to more or less wet, close, or solid 


Torch Lilies (Kniphofia Uvaria) by the lakeside 


They should be planted without 
At this season they take kindly to fresh quarters 


manure that scarcely allows the needful air 
to reach the plants. Where very large speci- 
mens of these Kniphofias exist, they are well 
worth protecting, as it is not easy to build up 
such things in a short ‘time. Isolated ex- 
amples may be drawn up into a sugar-loaf 
shape. If very large, the leaves will have to 
be taken up gradually, and then an occasional 
band of dry hay may be inserted around. 
When all are gathered up, the plant should 
have three or five stakes, tied at the top, put 
to it, and some dry Bracken should be in- 
serted within the sticks at the highest point 
to throw off the wet and snow more effectu- 
ally. This will protect the plants even in the 
most trying season. 

In scarcely any other group of hardy plants 
is the work of the hybridiser more apparent 
than in these Torch Lilies, the result being 
quite a numerous company with but minor 
distinctions. It is not that the distinctions 
are not apparent, ‘but that the effect produced 
in the garden by some of these forms is very 
slight. Each year now is also adding its 
guota of hybrid or seedling forms; indeed, 
these things ‘hybridise so readily and yield as 
good a crop of seeds that the raising of such 
things is rendered easy in the extreme. At 
the present time there is no need for adding 
more to this already numerous group, unless 
it be to furnish a few more really beautiful 
kinds such ‘as Nelsoni. From cer- 
tain points of view there is no finer 
garden planit than this, none more 
free or profuse in its flowering, 
and none that can surpass it in its 
vivid colouring. If Kniphofia 
Nelsoni possesses a weak point it 
is that of coming rather late into 
flower; at the same time it must 
not be forgotten thait it continues 
to throw up its elegant spikes long 
after some of the other kinds have 
finished. A point that is worth 
striving for is the refined character 
of K. Nelsoni, combined with its 
brilliant and striking colour. 
Some of the newer sorts are ob- 
jectionable from the very density 
of the spikes, the result being a 
clumsy and inelegant object., One 
of the best of the whole race is K. 
Uvaria, or aloides, as it is also 
called. This is one of tthe very 
finest from a garden point of view. 
Vigorous, hardv, and free-flower- 
ing are points of value that should 
commend it to the hybridist. 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is z 
not responsible. for the views expressed by correspondents. 


To keep gulls off the grass 
() UR Grass hand is adjacent to the Burgh 


free coup and is infested with resting 
gulls, who litter the sward with nasty 
rubbish, besides their feathers and droppings. 
Is there any simple plan for keeping the birds 
off the Grass ? Wet, 
Dumbarton. 


Anemone St. Bavo 

Reference has been made to various 
Anemones in your paper lately, but no men- 
tion has, I think, been made of the above 
somewhat new introduction. I bought some 
tubers from a well-known firm of. nursery- 
men two years ago, but they did no good, 
evidently imported tubers badiy stored. “Last 
autumn I ordered another lot from a high- 
class Dutch firm from whom I have had 
Crocus species and other choice bulbs. They 
are planted in sandy loam in a sheltered 
south-west aspect in front of Inis stylosa, and 
have been covered with bloom since the end 
of Februarv, and I cannot too strongly re- 
commend them. It appears to be a hybrid 
between A. stellata and A. fulgens, the 
blooms varving in colour from lilac-pink in 
all. sorts of gradations to the scariet of 
fulgens, to which some blooms bear a strong 
. resemblance, others being like A. stellata, of 
which I have a patch flowering freely, the 
roots brought from Corsica. The foliage of 
“A. St. Bavo, similar to that of A. fulgens, 
is dense, and completely obscures tthe soil. 
While on the subject of Anemones, I have a 
patch of the deep blue variety of A. blanda, 
and alongside it Eranthis cilicica, which 
flowers iat the same time; the effect is charm- 
ing. E. cilicica is. tater flowering than E. 
hyemalis. I cannot see that the new hybrid 
between the two is any improvement. 


Hayward’s Heath. H. M. W. B. 


Flowers and their fragrance 


The short note on the Freesia ‘‘ Wistaria ”’ 
and its fragrance, by /Mr. -C. A. Jardine, 
which, appeared in your issue of March aist, 
interested me very much. With regard to 
this plant, it was first remarked that it ap- 
peared to lack scent. ‘On the evening of 
March oth, when staged in the R.H.S. Hall 
at Vincent Square when cold, Mr. Jardine 
found it to be exquisitely fragrant, and so 
strong that he concluded no Freesia cou!d 
equal it in ‘this respect. The next day, at 
I p.m., when the Hall was heated, the scent 
was slight, and on the evening of the 11th 
there was no scent to be detected, and he 
noted that the plants required water ‘badly. 

It would, indeed, be difficult to find in such 
a few words so many fascinating problems 
raised relating to the little-known question of 
fragrance. It is usually supposed that the 
scent emitted from a flower is due to the 
evaporation of a volatile essential oil which 
an increase of temperature avould increase. 
Yet we have such plants as the Nicotiana 
affinis and Matthiola bicornis (and to some 
extent this Freesia) withholding their fra- 
grance during the day. Mr. Jardine is par- 
ticular to note that on an“evening when the 
plant was drv F. ‘‘ Wistaria’’ emitted no 
scent. Has dampness in the soil or atmo- 


sphere any effect on the emission or conserva-» 


tion of certain perfumes from some flowers? 
The effect of a shower of rain after a hot, dry 
spell of weather on the fragrance of foliage is 
magical. 

“In the case of the Nicotiana, the drooping 
of the flower during the day may prevent the 
escape of any perfume from tthe essential oil, 
the drooping and closing of the petals in M. 


bicornis may have the same effect, but in 
some Orchids which are powerfully scented 
at night and give off no-odour in the day 
there appears to be no change in the position 


of the petals. Although we know the reason. 


why some plants are fragrant at night and 
others by day, and that it is to attract 
nocturnal visitors in the one case and day- 
flying guests in the latter, we know but little 
as to how this is effected by the plant. It 
would, indeed, be interesting if any reader 
could throw any light on the problem or give 
the name of any book or paper dealing with 
the subject. _ ~H.H. Warner. 


Aluminium sulphate and lime as a spray 
for slugs 


It would be interesting to ‘hear if any 
readers have had experience of this remedy, 
recommended in the R.H.S.- Journal last 
summer. I have two beds along a low wall 
in which are some three dozen choice 
Delphiniums associated with Lilium candi- 
dum and-L. testaceum. For two seasons the 
effect has ‘been quite spoilt by slugs, in spite 
of ashes, lime, Cocoanut-fibre refuse, night 
attacks, and runner ducklings. After read- 
ing the article in the R.H.S. Journal I 
bought 1 1b. of aluminiam sulphate (pure), 
not alum, dissolved in a gallon of hot water 
as directed, and put in my spraving-stank. I 
gave the Delphinium beds a good doing on 
three separate evenings and used tthe rest on 
my Lettuce: I saw no more slugs, and 
several. of the Delphiniums made autumn 
growth. This spring, after the wet, open 
winter, slugs have ibeen appalling. They 
have browsed on Iris stylosa, panticularly the 
white, cleared off white Grape Hyatceinths, 
thinned out choice Californian Erythroniums, 
and even eaten off Narcissus calathinus 
hybrids, and eee Ge my Delphiniums 
have come up strong, lusty, and unscathed. 
The sprav seems to be effectual and destroys 
the little black fellows with yellow tummies, 
who are so hard to find witha hatpin at night 
and vet so voracious. I am going to sprav 
mv Iris and Peonies next week, they suffered 
badiv last vear, and I shall dose the Iris 
stvlosa in the autumn. H. M.W. B. 


Double-flowered Nasturtiums 


Replving to ‘‘ Clydesdale’s’’ note, issue ~ 


March 28th, page 194, concerning the double 
Nasturtiums, I grew two varieties, namely, 
a beautiful double scarlet and a double buff 
shade, almost the colour~of a William A. 
Richardson Rose. 

I find it best to take cuttings (of ‘course, 
being itrue double they produce no seed) 
during the summer—whenever they can best 
be obtained ; flowers being so freely produced 
it is rather difficult to get them. Then I keep 
them through the winter on a shelf near the 
glass in as cool a place as possible. The 
plants then growing rather straggly I take 


off all the tops and strike them about now.. 


I have just done mine—they root like weeds— 
planting out the results at bedding-out time in 


quite ordinary soil. They sare well worth the ~ 


trouble and do not require any other special 
treatment. Of course, the topped plants 
shoot out, and either produce later cuttings 
or are planted out. I use plenty of sharp 
sand in the soil to strike cuttings in. Old 
plants are never worth saving, so always 
have fresh batches of cuttings coming along. 
Last summer I had masses of the scarlet in 
a sunny narrow border and tthe scarlet and 
buff as edgings to ornamental vases for win- 
dow-boxes, hanging pots, and baskets.. I 
think they are lovely and often produce long 


- varieties, and the foliage is delicate i in ap 


7 in favour of whole. sets, it! will not go 
. appreciable distance to disturb the fact 


eaten. ‘In some places. the tubers a 


the former and on another occasion 


“Gooseberry is now at its best, even 


‘and is inclined to throw up strong: 


trails or almost a cio habit, 4 
course, not so rank as the ordinary | 


ance, not large and coarse. 
If Cl ydesdale ” will let me have hi 
dress I will send him a plant or two late: 
providing I. have enough, and I hope 
but, of course, one iis never quite sure 
things ‘will turn out when bedding-out fi 
arrives. Douectas E: 
Portland Lodge, Worthing. a 
In reply. to ‘ Clydesdale ”’ Wea 
Nasturtiums. I can give him cuttin, 
a tall, sweetly-scented double Nasturt 
which, if grown in a 1o04inch or 12-inch~ 
on the back wall of a cool house, wil 
to the height of about 15 feet ‘covered 
masses of orange flowers. 5 : 
eae AG a 
Parton House Gardens, Parton, 
Kirkcudbrightshive, Scotland. 


Cutting Potato sets 

| This is a subject of perpetual interest | 
fmiponiene and it seems difficult—one mig 
almost dare to say impossible—to reac 
point of finality. While much can be wri 


splendid vields are dug annually in all 
of the country from cut sets. The cutti 
itself appears to tbe done in a delightful 
haphazard manner, irrespective ‘equally 
size, shape, and buds. On the Weald 
Kent it is said that the buds are scooped 
about ‘the size of the top joint of the li 
finger, and that -the remainder of the tu! e 


across the middle and in others from t 
bottom, but always the bulk— ‘of resu 
accepted: as satisfactory. On one matte 
am perfectly satisfied, ‘namely, that planti 

whole sets such as come to us from 1 
merchants as selected, grade 1, Scotti, 
seed, is unjustifiably extravagant ; ei 
commonly run to 5 ozs., and only “thts wei 
I have weighed King Edwards that reach 
7 ozs., whereas 3 0zs. is plenty big en 
and if they were perfect otherwise, 
weighed only 2 ozs., I should give them 
preference. If there is a “ best way 
cutting it is, perhaps, that so clearl 
scribed by Mr. C. W. Lenton on ipage 
I have planted whole and cut sets fro: 
same source of the same variety pre 
thus side by side time after time, and 
occasion the balance thas been in favo 


latter. ‘In one respect onllv have T arrive 
a definite conclusion, which is, that the 
of the tubers from whole Bere ise) 
superior to that from cut sets} but as I c 
see no reason why iit should be sO it mat no) 


deball in whee my “method. differs from M uF 
Lenton’s is that the cut ‘surface is 
dipped. Tubers are divided and pla 
forthwith with one point accepted as of e 
tial importance, namely, that the cut su 
shall ‘be pressed firmly on to the soil; th 
no throwing in. East ANGLI 


Ribes Menziesii 
The beauty of this American ornam 


withstanding the sharp firost experi 
recently. It forms a large round 


from the base, with thin three-forked 
below the leaves. on pendent flows 
chiefly in couples on long, thin stalks, « 
before the foliage is fully developed, an 
succession. The chief feature is the 
bined colours of this diminutive Fuchs 
flower. ~The calyx ised, the reflexed s 
crimson, with clear white petals  throt 
which the stamens and pistil protrude. ey) 
additional merit claimed by this Ribes is 


7 


— : \ 
ba A nearer view of the flowers of 


i. 


4 ; 1j _ Corylogsis pauciflora 


Foes | : 

bright red autumn foliage. I prefer the 
hee to Ribes speciosum, as this latter is 
| more forward in foliage and flowers and has 
suffered considerably from the ~ inclement 


| Weather even under wall protection. C. 
agar ~ ; 2 
| ee Coryfopsis pauciflora 


ELDOM has this Japanese shrub 
flowered so fireely as ‘this spring. Its 
Y dense, twiggy, leafless ‘branches are liter- 
“smothered with bloom. The number of 
pale green flower-buds push their way 
through membranous bracts and open into 
five-petalled primrose-vellow flowers, each 
vith five deeper yellow anthers. For the 
nilder parts of the country it is one of the 
| most ‘glorious of March-flowering shrubs. 
The flowers, usually jin pairs, hang down 
like primrose-coloured bells. To see their 
ull beauty they should be viewed from the 
ersside, which.is not always convenien’ 
| a dwarf shrub of spreading habit. 
rylopsis belongs, to the family of: Wych 
azels. The flowers are slightly fnagrant, 
, as with most members of the Hama- 


leaves unfold. There are not so many 

_ flowers in a raceme as in Corylopsis spicata, 
but the flowers are larger, more open, and 
Se beautiful than those of any known 
ecies of (Corylopsis. So freely does it bloom 
t one can scarcely see the wood for 

wers. If ever a plant was unfortunately 
med surely it is Corvlopsis pauciflora! 
cording to Nicholson’s *‘‘ Dictionary of 
xardening,” the genus Corylopsis resembles 
lus in leaf and flower. This is mislead- 


psis ‘bear not ithe least resemblance ito the 
le and female catkins of the Hazel. 
aa att SORT TK. 


‘ _ for the hermaphrodite flowers of Cory-_ 
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Corylopsis pauciflora, an ideal shrub for the rock garden 


This is a singularly beautiful shrub 
possessing an enhanced attractiveness in its 
striking yellow flowers and graceful habit. 
It is very little known, ‘but deserves a 
place in all gardens, flowering “as it does 
during February and March. It bears flowers 
in drooping racemes resembling a Hazel. 
[ We fail to see the resemblance.—Ep.] The 
Coarylopsis is ‘allied to the Hamamelis, hence 
the most sheltered position in the garden 
must be selected. It is an ideal shrub for 
the rock garden, thriving best in a position 
protected from the north and north-east wind 
in open stony soil. Flies: 


Camellias out of doors 


My early experience of Camellias thas been 
somewhat similar to ‘‘ H. J. W.’’ (page 179), 
but until recently I had never seen Camellias 
grown outdoors. Possibly ‘I might never 
have seen such a sight were it not that lately 
I was privileged to go to a meet of the hounds 
at Chilworth Manor, a large estate near 
Southampton. Going along the avenue I 
noted the luxuriant appearance of many fine 
trees and shrubs. Coniferaze and Rhododen- 
drons in particular, and in the open spaces a 
profusion of dormant Heath and Bracken. 
I was hardly prepared, on turning a bend in 
the road, to find Camellias planted in the 
gravelled road against ‘the wall of a building, 
but such was the case. Time did not permit 
of examination, but I carried away a mental 
picture of a wall some to feet ito 12 feet high 
and of goodly length furnished from top to 
bottom with large plants of ‘Camellias, their 
stems and branches of such stoutness as in- 
dicated they had grown there for vears, and 
over all a profusion of flower-buds in all 
degrees.of development, with here and there 
a few rosy-red blooms, also others of paler 
hue; a sight not easily forgotten. 

However, I conclude that ground in which 
Rhododendrons flourish would also suit 
Camellias, and I see no reason why, so 
far as their hardiness is concerned, they 
should not do well in bush form sheltered by 
other shrubs, especially where the nature of 
the soil fis loam overlying gravel. No doubt 
there are big specimens still in conservatories 
in this country that would enhance the ap- 
pearance of the shrubbery if planted out 
under the conditions mentioned. But in this 
part of the country, less than 20 miles from 
where ‘I saw the Camellias, the subsoil is 


chalk, 


therefore no  Rhododendrons, no 
Heath or Bracken—nor Camellias, but Yew, 
Box, Primroses, and Violets. (ROARS? 

Cheriton. 

[Camellias are much hardier than is gener- 
ally supposed, but as they bloom in March 
and early April the flowers are liable to injury 
from spring frosts. The plants thrive in full 
exposure at St. Leonard’s Hill, near Windsor. 
Our correspondent’s suggestion of growing 
them in tthe open ‘‘ sheltered by other 
shrubs’ ‘is reminiscent of that classic in- 
stance of the man. who, having» planted 
Camellias in the open, proceeded to protect 
them with a screen of Laurels. After the 
first winter, which happened to be a hard 
one, he found’the Laurels all killed by frost, 
while the Camellias were perfectly happy.— 


ED. ] 
Why not a British Gladiolus Society ? 


Thus runs ‘‘ Constant Reader’s ’’ question 
(page 194). Why not, indeed! Such an 
organisation thas been ‘‘in the air’? for a 
score of vears at least, and it is high time 
that it was firmly established on earth. It 
has, I believe, been idiscussed as a part of the 
activities of ‘the National Hardy Plant 
Society, but J am not ‘aware that anything 
really practical has emerged. In any case, 
the Gladiolus of to-dav is sufficiently im- 
portant to justify individual consideration 
and attention. ‘Iit is one of ‘tthe most glori- 
ously beautiful flowers of our gardens. It is 
much hardier than many people suppose; it 
will flourish in, if one may use a hackneved 
term, every garden in the land; it is—well, 
many other good things. Asa start towards 
the material I will, if the Editor is willing to 
open the columns of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
to promises of financial support ito defray the 
expenses of an open meeting to discuss the 
whole question, subscribe my mite and very 
gladly do the work incidental to such a 
foundation. I make no pretence to being a 
specialist in Gladioli, but realise at least a 


‘part of their value in garden” and home 


decoration—a British Gladiolus Society would 

teach me and ‘hundreds of others all that there 

is to be known in a most delightful way. 
Horace J. WRIGHT. 

Woolpit, Bury St. Edmunds. 

[The proposal has our hearty approval and 
we should be glad to receive expressions of 
opinion from all interested in the proposed 
British Gladiolus Societv.—ED. ] 
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INDOOR PLANTS 


Rotted Turves for potting plants 


BELIEVE that the majority of planits 

] eos in pots ‘by amateurs may be suc- 
cessfullv cultivated in rotted turves as a 
medium for the roots. If we except. the 
Ericas, Azaleas, and “a few other thard- 
wooded greenhouse plants there are very few 
but ‘what would make very satisfactory 
growth in this material, and an amateur that 
possesses a stock of it will ‘have little cause 
for anxiety about supplying the plants he 
cultivates with a suitable. compost. Of 
course, a good deal depends upon the com- 
position of ‘the soil from which the turves are 
taken. It witl not do to get the turves from 
clay land or from that of a sandy or peaty 
nature, but if ithey are taken from an old 
pasture, or any other place where the soil is 
of a medium character, the ordinary culti- 
vator need not trouble to get other materials 
to mix with it, for it will be found that rotted 
turves, with a little sharp silver sand mixed 
with it, is a suitable compost for a great 
variety of different plants. At any rate, I 
am quite sure that an experienced plantsman 
would find more- difficuity in compiling 
a list of plants whose requirements it 
would not suit than to enumerate all that 
might be successfully grown in it. Pelar-- 
goniums, Fuchsias, Camellias, tuberous and 
winter-flowering Begonias, and a great num- 
ber of similar plants do not require any other 
material beyond the addition of a little sand 
to keep it open to grow them successfully. 
The great merit of this material consists jn 
its containing a greater amount of plant 
sustenance in a given space than any other 
soil, however ingeniously a greater number 
of ingredients may be selected. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the fibrous 
matter which it contains furnishes all that is 
essential to plant life, and as it is the nature 
of this fibrous matter to decompose slowly 
its sustaining properties last longer than the 
most elaborate mixture of different sorts of 
soils; and this is not all. The material does 
not run together into such a compact mass 
as an ordinary mixture of loam does after it 
has been some time in a flower-pot. The 
fibrous character of the material in question 
keeps it open, which prevents the accumula- 
tion of an excessive amount of moisture 
about the roots of plants potted in it. The 
material is, therefore, kept in a sweet and 
healthy condition for the roots over a longer 
time than when several soils of a different 
character are mixed together. For Straw- 
berries grown in pots one cannot wish for a 
better soil, as it promotes a good growth 
without any tendency to over-luxuriance. 
Plump and well-ripened crowns are therefore 
the result of using such a material forthe 
roots, while Cucumbers and Tomatoes also 
do exceedingly well-in it. For these jt need 
not be so much rotted as for pot plants. If 
the turf is laid in a heap for two or three 
months it will be in good condition for these 
subjects. It is surprising the number of 
Cucumbers or Tomatoes that can be pro- 
duced from plants that have g inches in 
thickness of turves for the roots to feed upon. 
This material is also admirably suited for 
fruit-trees in pots; they make more fibrous 
roots in it 'than in any other material. When 
this rotted turf is to be used for plants in pots 
it should ‘be collected and stacked in a heap 
in the open at least six months before it is 
wanted. It ought not ito be sifted. 
tains any hard lumps of earth or other rough 
matter they should be picked out, and when 
used for potting it should be rather dry than 
wet, and be pressed firmly about the roots, 
and in the case of large pots it is-a good plan 
to use a wooden rammer to make it firm. I 
do not think that the procuring of turves for 


\ 
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potting is so difficult as many might suppose, 


especially in country places. Iam glad some- _ 


times to go Out on the road sides and collect 
turves for potting, and the same source is 
available to a good many who would other- 
wise have to do without such a valuable 
material. SPC: 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 

This Begonia having passed out of flower, 
may be ‘cut-down and placed in heat. 
The plants are best kept-on the dry side 
to induce them to throw up ‘growth. 
young growiths that push up from the base 
make the ‘best cuttings. Take them _ off 
with a sharp knife and insert them into 


thumb pots, using equal parts of good leaf- 


mould and sand, and place in a propagating- 
case or under a bell-glass in a temperature of 
60 degs. or 65 degs. The glass will require 
to be lifted off for an hour every day and 
thoroughly dried before placing it on again 
to prevent damping. After they are rooted 
gradually tilt up the glass until it can be 
taken off altogether. When the young plants 
have been exposed for a time to the atmo- 
sphere of the house they may then be potted 
into 3-inch pots, using equal parts loam, good 
leaf-mould, and sand, with the addition of a 
little charcoal. It is most ‘beneficial that the 
young plants be well rooted before giving 
them a shift into a larger size. The compost 
for the final potting may be the samé as 
above recommended, only in a rougher state, 
to which may be added a little well-rotted 
cow-manure. Watering is a most important’ 
item in the culture of the above Begonia, 
never allowing too much or suffering from 
the want of it. There are more failures 
caused by careless watering than in any other 
way. After potting place the plants in the 
same temperature. They like a brisk tem- 
perature and moist atmosphere. Some advo- 
cate growing them in cold frames “during 
summer, but when this plan is followed these 
plants never are equal to those grown in 
plenty of heat. 

I grow my plants in the Melon-house from 
the cutting stage up to the time I introduce 
them into their flowering quarters. Nothing 
can excel the above Begonia for making a 
show during the winter and. early spring. 
If a house can be devoted to it and inter- 
spersed with Maidenhair Ferns the arrange- 
ment is superb. The ‘beautiful rose-pink 
colour and the free-flowering nature of the 
piant cannot ‘but claim admiration. Plants 
in 5-inch pots are excellent for the dining- 
room table. The white. sport, Turnford 
Flall, is equally as good, only not so effectivé 
for table work. The flowers are also useful 
for cutting, and last for a good few days if 
the room is not overheated. 

H. Broatcu Waueu. 

St. Roque, Edinburgh. 


Repotting the Scarborough Lily 


The culture of the Scarborough Lily is very 
simple. Each bulb should tbe given a 5-inch 
pot in a compost made up of fibrous loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand. It is necessary, in the 
first instance, ‘to almost cover the bu'bs with 
compost and make them quite firm. | Unlike 
some other bulbous plants, there is no actual 
season when drying off takes place, although 
between November and March very little 


water will be required, but after this, as new 


growth is made, more moisture can be given. — 


The plants love a sunny position, and will 
benefit greatly by weak applications of 
liquid-manure on the approach of the flower- 
ing season. 
dows Scarborough Lilies that need potting 
which show lack of vitality. When this state 
of things exists there is only one remedy, and 
that is to repot, and spring is a convenient 


_a little old cow-dung. Any offsets at the 


The- 


- which you send us, It is very 


the fine particles being shaken out, s 


quantity of broken charcoal. In this 


the roof, or it may be grown on 


One notices sometimes in win- 


time, removing carefully s me of the ol 
and adding to the compost already sugg 


of the bulb should ‘be removed and 
singly into small pots. _Leanu 


The Honey-flower (Hoya c 

Will you kindly tell me the name 
plant a leaf of which I-enclose? Al 
of treatment will much oblige. It 
in greenhouse for years, has never be 
potted from 6-inch pot, and has 
flowered. It has put out some growtl 
year, but thas never been trained ove 
thing, so has curled itseif round iand 1 
I feel sure it is being wrongly tr l 
soil does it require? ~ REGULAR REA 
[This is the name of the plant, a 


stagnant moisture, and the potti 
be of a porous character. Th 
always be well drained, and th 
consist of about equal parts of go d, 
loam and peat, pulled to pieces with ithe 


only the fibrous part remains. To th 
be added a sixth part of sand iand the s 
rial the plants may be firmly potted, lea 
sufficient space at the top in proportion to 
size of pot used, for giving water, as 
growing season this plant requires a lib 
supply of moisture both at the root and in 
atmosphere, with an occasional dose of y 
liquid-manure. The best position for 

grown in a pot, is on a wire trellis, just under 


trainer. It does equally well in an i 
mediate or warm greenhouse, and will o 
flower as freely in such a structur. as 
the stove, simply ‘because the drie ait 
sphere leads to the better ripening of t 
wood, without which flowers must be sca 
If-the plant is given stove treatment, thi 
must be stood in the full sunshine during 
time growth is being made. When grow 
a low temperature it must not be o 
watered in winter—indeed, during that pe: 
the plant must be kept comparatively dry. 
produces during the summer clusters 
like flowers, from the centre of each of 
exudes a single drop of honey-like flu 
hence the name of ‘ honey-plant.”’ | 
quent repotting is quite unnecessary 
vided the drainage is right. Many 
make ‘the mistake of cutting off t 
flower-stalks after the annual’ flo 
Where this is done, the plants are practi 
flowerless, as it is the old stalks whi 
duce most of the blooms.] — a 


Fuchsias: The problem of old 
plants 
Fuchsias, are now being brought from 
winter quarters to light, moisture and war 
to quicken growth. In many instances, a 
the needful number of cuttings has 
taken for propagation, old plants a 
carded as being useless for further se 
We do not now grow extra large specim 
like our predecessors used todo, who 
potting Fuchsias on,—renewing the soil 
each occasion, and- growing them until 
desired size was reached. It is sun 
what a deal of success follows the pi 
out of old and apparently worn-out Ft 
in ithe ‘borders in summer. They tak 
new lease of life when ithe roots ane : 
permeate the soil, and are well wor 
ing in the greenhouse until they can 
safety, be planted outside. In the meant 
one may do a deal for old plants in pots 
trimming the roots and helping them v 
fresh potting mixture jin the shape of de 
mould, old manure, and sandy loam. — 
Toe TOwNsM: 
nes >A 
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' The new pure white Carnation Tess, which gained the First 
Prize in Class 6 for one vase British raised, one variety 


This magnificent white Carnation is most fragrant, and 
possesses all the good points of a market flower 


TY HE exhibition at the Royal Horticultural 
[ Hall on the 26th ult. was not the finest 
‘& display that the British Carnation Society 
ias had, but it was the best attended. 
Perhaps the outstanding feature was the 
»xeellence of flowers from private growers, 
some of which were as good, if not better, 
han in the trade exhibits. Private growers 
we apt to imagine that they cannot compete 
nthe classes offered by the British Carnation 
Society, and they would be well advised to 
some forward and try their luck and prowess. 
Phere are classes for iarge and small growers. 
{t is somewhat of-an enigma to many people 
shat the show of an essentially winter-bloom- 
ng plant should be held in spring, for, 
strange as it may sound, these perpetual 
Carnations are better in early winter 
‘November-December) than in early spring. 
Nevertheless, the public appears to be more 
nterested in them at ‘the season when 
lowers are more plentiful—the spring. ~ 

_ There is much to interest and instruct at a 
show of Carnations. Unlike Roses, there are 
lew varieties which are purely suitable for 
exhibition, vet a variety like Laddie, which 
's unexcelled at the show for size, texture, 
and stem iis less satisfactory. from the 
amateur’s point of view who wants a some- 
what dwarf and free-flowering variety. 
Uaddie is a tall grower and not free; it makes 
i somewhat leggy plant. 


} 
Varieties of special merit 


A prominent novelty was shown by Lord 
Salisbury named Marchioness of Salisbury, a 
dale pink in the way of Enchantress Supreme. 
This secured an Award of Merit, as did Shot 
Silk, an art shade of soft Liberty, red or 
(Indian chestnut shot with salmon-scarlet; 
Master Michael Stoop, deep cerise-pink ; and 
Vameron, a reddish-salmon; all three shown 
dy Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath. 
| New Carnations, when good, have the 
nerit of youth, vigour, and‘health, and there- 
ore are always of interest to the keen 
Carmation grower. 
| A sign of the times and, perhaps, an epoch 
n ‘the Carnation world was the fact that only 


Beauty, 


The First Prize vase for 24 blooms Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations, Class 31, shown by Lt.-Col. Sir Randolph Baker 
(Gardener, Mr. A. E. Usher), Rawston, Blandford 


The varieties included Chintz, E. Allwood, M. Allwood, Salmon 
Marion Wilson, 


Eastern Maid, Wivelsfield White, 


Wivelsfield Pink, and Wivelsfield Beauty 


Comments on the Carnation Show 


Britain's lead in new varieltes 


one new American variety stood out. This 
was Spectrum, a scarlet, shown by Mr. C. 
Engelmann. 

Time was when the majority of the best 
new Carnations came from America, but now 
this country takes the lead in raising new 
varieties, as it always did in the matter of 
display, the artistic side of showing them 
from the early days being one of ithe features 
of our shows in this country compared with 
others. 

Among other new Carnations which should 
be made a note of are Janet, a vivid cerise, 
shown by Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron 
Walden. This makes a sturdy short plant. 


Mauve Queen 


A new shade in Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations 


SEEN AT THE RECENT SHOW OF THE 
BRITISH CARNATION SOCIETY 


Sir Philip Sassoon, a dark crimson re- 
miniscent of Old Clove in colour, but with a 
nearly smooth edge to ithe petal. Its strong 
fragrance and thealthy growth are points in 
its flavour. This was shown by Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, who also had 
Lady Hindlip (white, flecked red) and Mauve 
Queen (illustrated), a remarkable break in 
colour. Artists could not agree whether this 
was mauve-pink or lilac-mauve, but it is a 
new shade and unlike any other. 

Some recently-introduced varieties which 
have been well tried and found ‘to be first-rate 
are Topsy (seen in many groups and panticu- 
larly well shown by Sir Charles Nall Caine, 
Bt., Brocket Hall, a sturdy free-flowering 
crimson with fimbriated petals), Chintz (a 
fancy), and Red Laddie. 

Sir Randolph. Baker’s vases contained ex- 
ceptionally fine flowers of irecently-introduced 
varieties, among them Duchess of York 
(salmon flecked with red), Eileen Low 
(superior ito the older Lady Northcliffe), and 
Mrs. Hamilton Fellows (a large purple). His 
Whiite Pearl and Laddie were almost as big as 
Malmaisons. 

In the amateur classes Mr. Walter Hyde, 
of Sunbury-on-Thames, was the principal 
winner, a notable vase being the Hon. Nita 
Weir, which beat Lady Brodie Henderson's 
vase of the old popular variety Baroness de 
Brienen. Many amateur growers still favour 
the latter, but it has lost much of its original 
vigour and size with age, and is not free- 
blooming tin early winter. 

Groups of plants are at all times interest- 
ing, as here one can appreciate the number of 
flowers which can ‘be cut from a perpetual 
Carnation. Commencing in October, plants 
have been producing blooms now for over six 
months, vet the group of plants sent by Sir 
Charles Nall Caine, Bt., showed promise of 
many more to come. This group secured 
Lord Howard de Walden’s 50-guinea cup and 
was typical of first-class cultivation. 

Decorated dinner-tables always, present a 


puzzle. Should awards be made to the most 
artistic arrangement or the quality of 
flowers? The answer would (be that a florist 


or artist would award the palm to the former, 
but if the judges were gardeners or producers 
of cut flowers the first prize would go to the 
quality of flower, 

This is the time of year when fragrance 
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returns to many varieties which in winter 
lose this fine quality, and one’s nose was 
grateful to many a flower which a month 
earlier would have had little scent percepti- 
ble. A bevy of the more fragrant being 
Destiny, Chintz, Winter Glow, White Pearl, 
Snowstorm, and the new Sir Philip Sassoon, 


while a seedling sent from Lady Mond also 


had this fine quality. 

If we were in a critical mood we should 
like to see.a typical flower arnanged for com- 
parison ‘to see the best of each colour. The 


classes for each colour are interesting, these - 


being a vase of each, but amateurs seem shy 
to come forward here, and competition is not 
keen enough. 

The Society should make more generally 
known that an amateur in the far-away 
North, or, for that matter, any distance 
reached by post, may send his flowers to the 
Society to have them staged by its officials. 
Is not this a great privilege ? A. SWALLOW. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


The Spring Snowflake (Leucojum 
vernum) 


HE Spring Snowflake, which “ E. M.” 
remarks (p. 130), is blooming well with 


him this season is flowering well here 
also. It is a pleasure to step into. the 
garden in March and see its beauties. Snow- 
drops, the first of which opened fully on 
January 5th, are over, but the Jater forms 
of the Snowflake are still good. By the 
way, I thave heard nothing of late about 
the double variety, L. vernum multiplex. I 
do not think anyone who has grown it need 
regret being without it. Several years ago | 
was gathering together all the available forms 
of the Spring Snowflake I could secure, and, 
through the goodness of an amateur friend, I 
obtained a bulb or two and had it in flower 
for a few vears. My experience of it quite 
confirmed what has been said of it long ago— 


that it is a shy flowerer and that its blooms— 


are not attractive. As a curiosity and uncom- 
mon bulb some may desire to possess it, but 
its room would be better occupied by some 
more beautiful thing. Of the forms, L. v. 
Vagneri is the finest and earliest, but the 
yellow-spotted one, L. v. carpaticum, fis very 
charming also. The Snowflake of spring 
ought to be much more widely grown in the 
Grass, the border, and the rock garden. 
Dumfries. 'SARNOTT. 


Planting herbaceous Phloxes 


All who desire the best results from their 
herbaceous Phioxes in the coming autumn 
should not delav transplanting. Not that such 
work is needful each year, but it may be done 
in not a few instances every third or fourth 
year with advantage so far as the flowering 
is concerned. Speaking generally, the third 
year may be accepted as the maximum, inas- 
much as after that period the plants become 
so unduly crowded with stems that it is not 
possible for all to develop good heads of 
bloom. <A thinning of the shoots may be 
adopted in such. cases, it is true, but this will 
not benefit the exhausted soil in close 
proximity to the plants. It is, indeed, greatly 
due to the gross feeding nature of the Phlox 
that transplanting with division is so essen- 
tial to continued success. The present moist 
condition of the soil is very suitable for the 
work of replanting, particularly in those soils 
that quickly drain when the rain ceases. In 
all such soils no time should be lost in 
getting the work done. In the more holding 
soils early planting i is less important, but even 
in these there is loss rather than gain by any 

material delay. 

If I were asked to mention the most suit- 


‘and heavily manured ; 


carpet ‘bedding, 
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able period of the year for replanting, I would 
answer, . without hesitat-on, ‘© Autumn, - as 
soon as flowering “is completed. is Indeed, 
from this time. right on through the winter 
it is possible to perform this. work if the 
weather is open and mild. -Late spring 
planting, where ground plants are employed, 
does not lead to the best results.- In such 
case strongiv-established pot plants are the 
best. : 


ou‘er portions only shouldbe reserved for re- 


planting, the rest discarded. The best way tov 


form a group is to arrange a halfzdozen or 
more of ‘these single- stem portions over a 
ground-area of at least 2 feet. At flowering 


time such a group will have a spread of 
nearly 4 feet As to the soil and position 
for Phloxes, the first must be deeply trenched 


no half measures will 


suffice. . The position should always be an 
open one, away from trees or strong-rooting 
shrubs. Reme: nber, too, that the Phlox may 


jn all dry summers be treated as semi- aquatic. 


It is worth bearing in mind that a large mass 
of root fibre is quite near the surface. There- 
fore, a light mulching, in conjunction with 
plenty of water or liquid-manure, will be of 
material assistance if given in advance of the 
flowering. 


Blue Lobelias 


Where summer bedding is still folhowed 
blue Lobelias are indispensable, being dwarf 
and compact in habit, and flowering continu- 
ously for months together. . There are several 
varieties, or 
catled Lobelia speciosa, differing more or less 
in shades of blue, some being adapted for 
others for ribbon borders, 


while others of more robust. growth are 


The Spring Snowflake (Leucojum vernum) 


resembles a large Snowdrop, and is a 
good subject for the rock garden 


Where old plants are being dealt with, the — 


selections from what used to be. 


especially 
boxes or | Baskets: a 
‘There are various ways of getting, 
stock of this useful plant, ‘but in or 
obtain plants of uniform character ithe 
be no question that growing them fro: 
tings or divisions of the old’ plants is 
way; while seedlings, being - more. rob 
growth, come in usefuily for thixed tb 
arrangements. For cuttings or for diy 
I mark the best plants in summer, and | 
the end of August cut the. bloom off, in « 
‘to concentrate oe ee of the plan 
the production growing  shoots.- 
October, when tlie: ie are cleared, they 
be found to have developed a regular. 
shoots, and may he lifted carefully wi 
Ne of earth and put into pots or boxes, 
large quantities are required I plant the 
cold frames, as they succeed admirably u 
exactly the same conditions as those that 
yellow Calceolarias, viz., a moist, cool atm 
sphere, with external ‘covering to. e 
frost. Cuttings may be taken off in Ma 
cand, under ordinary care, they strike as free 
as those of any plant. with which - 
acquainted; if, however, plenty of old 
has been saved, the most expeditiou 
of getting up a stock is to take up the pl: 
puil them into as many pieces as ma 
required, and repvant them in frames, 1 
ing them close until they have become 
rooted : they may then be freely ventila 
keep them as dwarf and hardy as possil 
Whether, however, raised from cutting: 
division, the main point, in order to e 
dense tufts of bloom, is frequent stoppin 
as to prevent the ph lants wasting thei 
in the production of flowers before € val 
required. If raised from seed, autumn 50 
ing is, decidedly preferable to spring, as. 
time to grow them on gently ina cool 
perature is obtained, and by frequent stoppir 
bushy little plants by May are the re 
whereas, if sown in spring in heat, they 
be kept in a fairly high temperature, in 
to have them of the required size by Ma’ 
Sowing fequires great care, for’ the -seec 
being very minute spread evenly on the § su 
face with difficulty. I find pots or boxe 
filed with fine soil and coated with wh 
sand, to answer well. Give the soil a go 
watering before sowing, and cover the sec 
thinly with sand, over which place a sheet « 
glass and set the pots in a warm house ¢ 
frame until the young seedlings appear, whe 
they may be transferred to. cold pits. Whe 
the young plants are large enough to hand 
plant them out in frames or boxes, and treé 
them exactly the same, as regards pinchin 
and general routine work, as plants raised 
means of division or cuttings. They well r 
pay good culture by ‘the striking displa : 
b!oom which they produce. = eee 


Calceolaria alba 


s. 
This delightful, but ofttimes disappointing 
plant, as noted by W. L.’*on page 81 0 
issue dated February 7th, is well worth an 
pein to master the details of its successft 
cultivation. Ihave struggled with it i 
years, with varying ‘success, ‘but this sprin 
the few plants I have retained are more 
mising than ever before, and I am in h 
of having a better displav than even last 
when “ W..L.” saw them: - I thave=te 
numerous methods for the rooting of the ¢ 
tings. I first got a few given me in aut 
(1. “think early in September), and in 
them round the edges of 4-inch pots, ie 
these in a cold frame. When hard 
threatened I moved the pots ‘to a cool. greer 
house and a fair proportion root 
eventually grew into decent plants 
flowered quite well. The following seaso 
tried the same plan, but not one succee€ 
I then tried moderate warmth, but withou 


} ; Woodland Narcissi at Woodville, Longridge, near Preston, Lancs. 


ny success. At last, in desperation, I in- 
arted a few cuttings round the edges of 
-inch pots and set them ‘in the close case 
there I root late Chrysanthemums, and 
ractically every one rooted in three to four 
reeks. This is the method I now invariably 
slow early each spring, and always with 
ood results. It is seldom that I] have any 


ailures after the rooted cuttings are potted , 


ff singly into 3-inch pots, but at the next 
hift, into the 5-inch size, the trouble begins, 
ot infrequently half the totall dying off with- 
ut any apparent cause. Those that survive 
‘sually do all right if great care is taken with 
ne.watering. In this respect this plant will 
ot submit to get really dry at the roots, 
auch less, however, will it brook over- 
vatering. This latter, indeed, is, in my 
pinion, the most frequent cause of disaster. 
To obviate the chance of this being done, I 
ow provide an extra quantity of drainage, 
nd unless the plant is a particularly strong 
ne dimit the size of pot to the 6-inch size. 
he really vigorous are accommodated in 
-inch-pots. To sum up, root in early spring 
na close case in a cool house, and if cuttings 
re procurable during the sufnmer it is ad- 
visable to insert them also, and these should 
ye set in a cold frame facing north. After 
»otting on be most careful with the watering, 
ind in the final potting arrange with care 
ample drainage in each pot. I should, per- 
japs, say that, like the whole Calceolaria 
‘amily, cool treatment is essential, a green- 
aouse from which frost fis merely excluded 
neing the most suitable structure in which to 
$row them, although, in the earlier stages 
ifter rooting, a genial warmth of 50 degs. to 
55 degs. seems to do no harm. ; 
A compost of three parts best turfy loam, 
Wo parts sweet leaf-mould and sufficient 


coarse sand to ensure porosity suit admirably. 
The addition of a little bone-meal is also an 
advantage. Moderately firm potting seems 
right. A little shade during very sunny 
weather is appreciated by this Calceolaria. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. C. Brair,. 


The planting of Pafisies and Violas 


There seems to'be a consensus of opinion 
among growers of these popular hardy dwarf 
plants that too eariy planting is a mistake. 
Some years ago the last half of March was 
widely advised as the most suitable time, but 
nowadays a month later is deemed more 
satisfactory, and with this latter date I en- 
tinely agree. Planted in March, the poor 
plants are subjected to the buffetings of cold 
winds and, not. infrequently, really hard 
frosts, while slugs, wireworms, birds, etc., 
all exact their toll, so that by the time really 
growing weather arrives numbers have either 
succumbed or are, at least, seriously crippled, 
and seldom do much good afterwards. De- 
ferred until after the middle of April, ~ and 
being properly hardened off, the plants take 
hold of the new soil at once, and top growth 
is also rapid, which prevents the siugs and 
other enemies being able to do much harm. 
Drought is really the only thing to fear, and 
even it can be counteracted by judicious 
watering until the plants get hold. 

As is pretty generally known, the Viola 
family delights in a cool, rather moist root- 
run, so a stiffish loam is desirable whenever 
possible. _When the soil is of a light, open 
nature it can be greatly improved by the addi- 
tion of a generous dressing of well-rotted cow- 
manure. The Pansy, to give it a chance at 
all, must have some partial shade, but will 
not thrive under trees. The bedding Viola is 


. 


not quite so fastidious, as, given good, damp- 
ish soil, it will usually thrive even in full 
sunshine, 

In the actual planting it pays to give all 
due care, especially in the lifting of the plants, 
so that the roots are as little damaged as 
possible. The day previous to lifting, give 
the bed or boxes a thorough soaking of water, 
and when digging the plants up see that a 
good ‘ball of earth is retained to the roots. 
Make sufficiently large ‘holes with the trowel 
to enable the roots to be put in without 
crushing. Make the soil nice and firm all 
round the roots, and if water is necessary 
give a good soaking by pouring round the 
necks of the plants and well hoeing the whole 
surface next morning. This hoeing is of great 
importance and must never ‘be neglected after 
watering. C. BLAIR. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 


The Salpiglossis—a neglected 
annual 


The Salpiglossis, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is an extremely showy annual, grown 
either in pots for indoor decoration or massed 
together in beds, is far from being popular. 
No one who has once grown it can deny that 
it is beautiful, and if planted in a sunny posi- 
tion ean fail to acknowledge that it deserves 
attention. Strange as it may seem, one some- 
times comes across people who, whilst eulo- 
gising the Petunia, have nothing to say in 
praise of the Salpiglossis. If, however, you 
are desirous of having a bed of the showy 
blossoms in the coming summer, or wish to 
introduce variety into your greenhouse, 
then the present is the proper time to get seed 
sown under glass, treating it precisely as you 
would any other half-hardy annual. T. 


/ 
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ALPINES 


Incarvillea grandiflora in the 
rock garden 


HERE seems something too garish in 

the colouring of Incarvillea grandiflora 

to induce me to include it among the 
special gems of the rock garden. It does not 
appear to me to harmonise with such select 
beauties as the Kabschia or other Saxifrages, 
the Aithionmas, the Erodiums, the chastest 
of the ‘Primulas, tthe Soldanellas, and the 
many other floral jewels which so delight us. 
Yet, strange as it may appear, it is a true 
alpine, and is possibl) vy more at home in the 
rock garden than in the border to which it is 
generally relegated. We may have had some 
knowledge of the fact that this Incarvillea 
came from a mountainous region, but it was 
a revelation ito read, as I ‘have recently done, 
of its habitats: on the great mountains of 
Tibet, as so vividly recorded by the late Mr. 
Reginald Farrer in ‘‘ The Rainbow Bridge.’’ 
It struck that gifted writer with amazement 
to find it there. I am not going to advocate 
the introduction of Incarvillea grandiflora 
among the miniature jewels of the rock gar- 
den, but there are places where this plant 
may well be established. It does quite well 
in a dryish, sunny border, but it should not 
be difficult for many to find.a dry bank on 
which it would grow and where its magni- 
ficence could be properly displayed without 
jarring upon us by ‘presenting its brilliant 
magenta flowers in contrast to the more 
alluring ‘beauties of our gardens. From its 
native haunts I. would conclude that it is 
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hardy in our climate, but as a precaution 
sO. 


against the wet winters which are 
disastrous to many plants it should have 
a dry, well-drained bank where it could not 
suffer from our uncertain seasons and re- 
ward us with a brilliant display of its almost 
too vivid magnificence toned down by plenty 
of greenery around. S, ARNOTT. 


ae 


Annuals in the rock garden 


The rock garden gives ample scope for 
annuals which can be used to change the 
design and blending of colours. Again, 
annuals can be grown in pockets where bulb- 
ous or other plants die down early in sum- 
mer. Of course, in such a case fresh 
compost must be added to give the plants a 


refreshed root medium. Seeds may be sown | 


directly in the rock garden, but undoubtedly 
the best plan is to raise the plants in a frame 
and transplant them in due course to where 
they iare to grow. The following list will 
afford ample variety for selection. Most are 
dwarf, for ithe tall kinds are out of place in a 
rockery. Abronia umbellata (a fragrant 
lilac trailer), Ageratum Dwarf Blue, Alyssum 
maritimum (white), A. saxatile Gold “Dust, 
Arctotis breviscarpa (orange-coloured), Cam- 
panula attica (in purple or white varieties), 
dwarf kinds-of Candytuft, Collomia coccinea, 
suggestive. of the ‘Bouvardia 
Eschscholtzia Mandarin compacta (brilliant 
pate Gilia nivalis (white) and G. minima 
coerulea (blue), Godetia Bijou (a real dwarf), 
Gypsophila repens, lonopsidium acaule (lilac, 
very dwarf), Leptosiphon, Limnanthes 


Douglasi, Kaulfussia amelloides (white, blue, 


or crimson), Mesembrvanthemum tricolor, 


Incarvillea grandiflora, with brilliant Gloxinia-like flowers 


(scarlet), - 


F, 


‘(yellow and crimson), 


placing in a dry, sunny situ 


dwarf varieties BE 
Nycterinia capensis ( 
and Violas, Phlox” Drumm ve 
californicum (a trailing 
flowers), Portulaca, Sanvi 
Sapo ar 
(rose and, white), Schiza 
Silene pendula bee 


Vecointia glauca, anc 
et 


Though= not ee fant 
member of the. Gesneracez, fro} 
more likely to succumb to damp 
other <a ‘During autumn oe 


then oo coverad with. 
rusty-brown colour. On thi 
settles, 
lengthens, - 
the crowns, 


Of the —— 
is an exceller tz 


wine: PRS 
ramondioides 
plant. 
wrought by dtaigenhere cone o1 
Tt thrives in well-drained pots of 


rather. scarce in cultivation an 
offered by nurserymen, but R 

“English Rock ee ' 
abounds in sheets poe att | 


When it is “inten 
outside choose 


have some ee ag 
moisture. The plant grows wel 
but the flowers require eine 
them to develop property: 


Planting Plumbago 

As readers are well awa: 
name of the above plant i 
plumbaginoides, but aS gardeners 
servative race and cling to the old-f 
names the above designation has be 
as the title to ithese notes 
drawing attention to this p 
one of the most useful subjec 


growing in ia south or sheltered 
against ee house or garden : 


quite well in a nisderaehy i 
soil, and when it can be satisfac 
lished it will flower equally. wel in 
known = He Ae dry? a 


pee from September until 

autumn. = - 
The first plants which 1 were intr 

ss country some 80 ens ag 


Hom "sO as not ‘S “Getush the p! ant 
their flowering period. Now is 
time to plant this Plumbago, an 
have a suitable situation ‘available 1 
worse than procure a specimen or 
dry, sunny rock gardens or on 
this plant is equally at home. 
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Deep yellow Saxifraga Boydii. oe | Narcissus cyclamineus: flowers uniform yellow, 
It does not usuallv flower so freely. oe perianth well set back. 


Soldanella alpina. Omphalodes cappadocica, a true blue without 


Wide awake! : fear of dispute, 


a lila ail a ci cade a a th ial te aS cil ala ia ce, Seal 


Primula pubescens alta, snow-white, not infrequently : Saxifraga Faldonside, a crowd of yellow flowers all 
met with as P, nivalis. open at once. 


> : ALPINES THAT CHEER 5 
The above alpine flowers, all grown in pans or pots, were 


= shown at Vincent Square on March 24 and 25 by Mark 
3 Fenwick, Esq., Abbotswood, Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire 
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FRUIT GARDEN 


‘Thinning Flower Buds on Fruit 


Trees - 


fusion of flower-buds is the forerunner of 


| sion prevails an opinion that a eS 


a good crop of fruit; but this does not 
always “follow, as several ‘contributory condi- 
tions are quite as essential as the organs of 
fertilisation and perfect pollen, and, Jacking 
these, a Peach or other fruit-tree may be 


literally - covered with flowers, and yet the 


crop may be thin. Trees, on the other hand, 
which cast nine-tenths of their buds, almost 
invariably set every flower which expands, 
and although the fruits appear thin and far 
between at first, they seem to increase in 
number as they sweil, and sometimes require 
thinning before the crop is ripe. I do not 
object to a profuse blossom, as without 
flowers the fruit-grower’s hopes vanish and 
the work of the past vear is thrown away; 
but, having them in plenty, the roots of the 
trees must be fresh-and active and the air 
temperature of the house satisfactory, other- 
wise the most careful fertiliser’s art will not 
avail. Pushing the buds*too forward before 


the trees go to rest, keeping the roots too - 


drv, overcropping in preceding vears, and 
stuffing houses with plants which must not 
be touched by frast, weaken the trees, and 


although they may get over the dropping ~ 


stage, those which stand are weak and im- 
perfect in some of their parts. Profuse 
flowering, again, is weakening, and, notwith- 
standing the fact that the trees have had 
proper rest and the roots plenty of water, 


each individual bloom-will be small, and puny- 


flowers, every fruit-grower knows, are fol- 
Jowed by indifferent fruit. The set, it isjust 
possible, may be profuse, especiaily if the 
trees be old and making a last effort to repro- 
duce themselves before they depart; but why 
allow them to be thus handicapped, when a 
thin blossoming is the -sure forerunner of 
enough and to spare for a good crop of fruit? 
The Grape-grower gives relief to ‘his Vines by 
the removal of the superfluous bunches so 
soon as one, naturally the best-on each shoot, 


ye 


_ Souvenir. de Congres, 
=seediing or a sport 
Many deery * Pitmaston__ 


can be decided upon, and these he further- 


reduces before they come into flower. The _ 


enthusiastic Peach-grower, on the other hand, 
sometimes sends up to the editor of a garden- 

paper a shoot or shoots carrving so manv 
een embryo fruits to the foot, and he lauds 
the svringe or the rabbit’s-tail ; ‘but what does 
this™ wonderful feat convey to the practical 
gardener? Why, it tells him that the trees 
are in excellent heaith, that conditions are 
favourable, and the enthusiast is driving 
them headlong on the rcad to ruin. Growers 
of the Chrysanthemum, the Pelargonium, the 
Camellia, the Indian Azalea, and other flower- 
ing plants thin the buds; why, then, should 


not we thin them on the Peach, the Pear, the - 


Apple, and the Plum? Time sooner or lafer 
must be given to thinning, otherwise the 
crops of indifferent fruit next autumn may 
not pay. for gathering, when the weakened 
trees will take a vear’s rest. A free-flowering 
Peach-tree under glass may be relieved in a 
few minutes, not by taking each bud singly, 
but by drawing the finger down the under- 
side of each shoot, when 50 per cent. of the 
least desirabie buds will fall, as no one cares 
for a pendent Peach or Nectarine if he can 
get one with its apex pointing to the sun. 
Then, if time permits, those left may be still 
further thinned, every tenth blossom being 
ample for a heavy crop of fruit. Pears, 
Apples, Plums, Apricots, and Cherries may 
be thinned by spur-pruning in winter, and, 
extra fine fruit being the object, by the use of 
the scissors just before the flowers begin to 
expand, the finest upon each truss, as a mat- 
ter of course, being preserved for the crop. 


is apposite, for it is now 
-ceptionally fine Pear fis at its best. 
“it is, perhaps, on the small side, but no-one 


_ house in pots, and planted out. 
it is not strange that I have personal likes and - 


‘characteristic flavour. 


not particularly care. 
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But why not, some may sav, ieave raat 
matters to Nature? Well, so we might, if 
the trees were growing in a state of Nature, 
and the roots and brariches were allowed to 
extend. Quite the reverse, however, is the 


~case, especially in high-class gardens, where 


dwarfing stocks, double grafting, pinching, 
and annual or biennial “root-iifting are de- 
voted. to the suppression of wood and the 
production of flowers. a 


Notes on Pears 


The note on Pear Winter Neiis, which 
appeared in the issue dated February 14th, 
that this ex- 


can ¢avil at its flavour, er with-its keeping 
qualities. 
affair, that is to say, a certain Pear may 
please the palate of one consumer, but is not 
relished ‘by another; but I have never heard 


“Winter Nelis adversely criticised. Bv plant- 


ing the variety in different exposures it is 
possibie. to have it in season from November 
until quite the end of March. I have, at one 
time or another in my gardening career, 
grown nearly every Pear which is worth 
growing—and under all poss:ble conditions— 
on wal's, as standards, and in the orchard- 
This being so, 


dislikes, and chiefly from the point of quality. 
For example, among Pears which I hold in 
high estimation I number Louise Bonne of 
Jersey. . I admit this is not everybody's Pear, 
its pecuMar vinous flavour being unique, but 
those to whom it appeals are ‘high an théir 


-commendation.. Marie Louise, too, is another 


of my favourites, but, curiously enough, I do 
not care for Marie Louise d’Uccie. In the 
same. wav I merely tolerate Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien, but I havea high opinion of 
which is -either a 
I forget which— 


from _ Williams’. 
Duchess as being over large, coarse, and 
““turnipy,”’ but I confess to a sneaking diking 
for it, and when grown (double-grafitted) an a 
south-west wall, ‘and when thoroughly ripe, 
it is really at the extreme top of second-rate 
Pears. I like Fondante de Automne, but I 
have no use for Autumn Bergamot. "Beurré 


Hardy + consider one of our very finest. 


Pears, but Glou Morceau#s fot one of my 
favourites. Doyenne du Comice, of course, 
is an exquisite Pear, but I would scarcely go 
the jength of saving, as some do, that it is 
the best Pear grown. Like Louise Bonne of 
Jersev,> the variety ‘thas a distinct “flavour 
which, to me, aiways suggests new milk. 
Beurré d’Amanlis, Beurré Giffard, and“ Fon- 
dante de Cuerne I have appreciated more on 
account of their earliness than for their 
quality; I consider Mme. Treyve, Jalousie de 
Fontenay, or Summer Beurré d’Aremberg 
their superiors in all respects. Van Mons. 
Leon de Clerc is a fine Pear, so.is Dovenne 
Boussoch, as well as Comte de Lamy, 


Hacon’s Incomparable, Huvyshe’s Prince 
Consort, Passe Colmar, and Josephine de 
Malines. - Forelle,: too, or the ‘‘ Trout.”’ 


Pear, I trke; ‘this has a piquant and 
For-Conseillor de la 
Cour, Easter Bergamot, Brockworth Park 


{which I consider to be a poor form of Marie 


Louise), Beurré Rance, Bellissime d’Hiver, 
and the overpraised Nouvelle Fulvie I do 
Nor do I like the 
var-eties known as cooking or stewing Pears. 
They may be very useful in their way, but 


when -better varieties succeed let them be’ 
planted and superfiuous fruits used for stew-- 


ing or preserving. I have mentioned but a 
fraction of the Pears which I know inti- 
mately, but my point is, chiefly, to indicate 


= 


in question. 


_True, 


Flavour in Péars is a personal ~ 


-becomes discolo 


-for grafting, as # 
‘better, and where 


_nicely. 


and lumps of any de 


that, in planting, 1 1 
for much. Tastes 
they differ more 


Mabie Gardens, 


< 


ean existing tree oh 
Apples and Pears4 

subjects in a short 
back and putting: 
approved | variehies.- 
for the scions i is nm 

shall be newly short 
‘chosen ; therefore, — 
shortened 4 in the ori 
Winter must have:a 
off before putting 0 
moot point whether 
gives any advantage-or I 
able whether the oft. 
off scions early and 
wanted is the best 
very much doubt if 

and scarce variety 
would act thus, = 
scions Jaid in soil 


far better in cases < 
varieties that only-ma 
let the scions remain 


of work to do the 
the scions mixed. 
oid stocks, ana 
keep up a successior 
ing the better sor 
hone nursery, 
any and every. 
grown, as thew 
or room and one h 
of knowing that 
hand _ to replace : 
For renovating old 
best method ‘to employ, < 
to cleft-grafting, as 
injure the wood even 
not show itself for ye 
where the scions.. 
in- size; splice-graf 
and as certain as 
to make the ‘cuts. c 
In cases of 
be sufficient if 4 
ts together -on one 
cambium in each m 


on. 


may be miade by mix Bae 
two-thirds of tough ela 


cow-manure, workil 
sistency of putty. =: 
any grafting-wax 
damp, muggy day i 
ing as the cut. surfaces _ 


# 

In the Jater houses t 
be sufficiently advanced — 
leaving one shoot on eac 
latter aré some distance a 
growths may be left. Ri 
bunches as soon as possible 
growth at the second or f 
bunch. Gradually secu 
to the wires. Thinning tt 
necessary in more advance = 
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“Garden Improvement”’ * 

fr is not easy, to say anything of Mr. 
Henslow’s new book, ‘‘ Garden Improve- 
nent,” that has not already been said of 
two previous volumes published by him 
ing the Jast two years. The last of the 
se is certainly rather bigger than its fore- 
ners, and if he-is going to give us a book 
ear, and each increases in size in the same 
portion, we shall certainly have to extend 
_ gardeners’ bookshelf, and the possible 
ht, avoirdupois, of his volume to years 
ce is a fearsome thought. 

n the present work the subjects treated 
much the same. The style is as fluent, 
| there are the same flashes of humour, 
same very personal touches in his descrip- 
1s, the same appreciation of minute de- 
, and the same overwhelming grasp of all 
essentials of gardening, good or bad. 
haps that is rather an overstatement, as 


Sx 


Mr.Henslow there does not appear to be 
y bad. He. tolerates, and, indeed, ad- 
cates, them \all, from rock gardens near 
ildings to concrete ornaments because they 
scheap. In fact, in reading his pages we 
> forcibly reminded of the suggestion made 
another prolific writer about the beginning 
the roth century, that ‘‘ garden ornaments 
ll now become more popular, and be used 
much greater abundance than heretofore, 
they can now be produced very cheaply in 
st-iron.’’ Those to whom cast-iron orna- 
nts painted to resemble stone appeal will 
obably be at one with the author when he 
Is them that ‘‘ if they will study some of 
e finest grades of concretes upon the mar- 
t they will hardly be able to tell the differ- 
ce between them and the various grades of 
one they are made to represent.” 

On the whole, so similar is this work to 
e preceding books from his pen, in scheme 
id theme, that it is a remarkable achieve- 


“Garden Improvement,” b 
i ,” by T. G. W. Henslow, M.A, Pub- 
pe! Dean and Son, Ltd., London. Price 15s. net. 
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ment on his part to have been able to find 
new words and expressions wherewith to 
clothe his ideas. There is no doubt of his 


_ability to write prolifically about gardens and 
gardening. 


Nor can one doubt his amazing 
energy. Where he writes with sincerity, his 
sympathetic feeling for the beautiful things of 
life is very evident. This makes it the more 
regrettable that he sometimes, not often it is 
true, strains his conscience and his obviously 
better knowledge to advocating the substitu- 
tion of the false for the true, of the sham for 
the real. This isa pity, and there is no need 
for him to do it, He has a fine knowledge 
of what jis right and good in things other than 
gardening, and if he preached the gospel of 
the ant the loves fearlessly, and shall we say 
uncommercially, he would command a 
greater public, although his advertisement 
pages might possibly be less numerous. 
There is no denying the fact that the book 
has one very serious failing, which it un- 
fortunately shares with some of ‘his other 
productions. Although it is pleasant to know 


The sunk garden at Moor Close 


that he has such a high opinion of the firms 
whose advertisements fill the 120 pages at 
the end of ithe book, his readers do not desire 
to be reminded of it in every chapter. 

Nevertheless, it is only just to him to say 
that no gardener, amateur or expert, can 
read the book without gaining a great deal of 
very useful knowledge, and if there is some 
chaff there is a far greater quantity of pure 
grain in the mixture. Except for his good- 
natured effort to get in a good word for each 
and all of this numerous horticultural friends, 
and the minor shortcomings that the great 
mental and physical strain imposed upon him 
by the production of three such books within 
two years render ineyitable, it is really an 
exceedingly useful compendium of informa- 
tion, and jis well worthv of a detailed index 
that is again-omitted. Many of the illustra- 
tions are exceedingly good and well chosen, 
some of the plans are frankly absurd, par- 
ticularly the astronomical, ornithological, 
éntomological, heraldic, and other devices on 
pages 353 to 368, 
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Some day we look for a book from Mr. 
Henslow in which he will write what and 
all he feels about the beautiful things he 
loves, unspoilt by the ‘‘ guide and directory ”’ 
introductions, and when it comes it should be 
very readable and enjoyable, 


“ The New Decalogue of Science’’* 

We have in tthis book a very able and witty 
statement, from the American point of view, 
of the complaint so frequently made that the 
scientist points the way by which man’s lot 
upon ithis earth may be made less toilsome, 
only to find the politician gravelled by the 
resultant unemployment. Vhe layman can 
almost visualise the time when ‘‘ science ”’ 
will have anade the means by which we live 
so abundant that the politician will be at his 
wits’ end to devise a scheme by which men 
mav earn permission to enjoy them. 

When ithe layman asks for the remedy he 
is told by some ‘to fix his thoughts on a 


[From ‘‘Garden Improvement ” 


a A well-placed figure amid beds of Lavender and scented herbs 


happier land far, far away. But some would 
have it here and now, and think we do not 
deserve a ‘better land if we make such a mess 
of this. 

We all are agreed that an improvement 
can be brought about only by doing things, 
not by wishing for them, iand that this doing 
must be guided by intelligence. 

Education oan, if directed ‘intelligently, 
cause the intelligent to be numbered by the 
million instead of by the thousand. The 
author, however, is haunted by the fear that 
all schemes will be futile if we continue to 
nurse the incompetent, to breed the unfit. 
He would not say—perhaps dares not is 
nearer the mark—that iit were better that the 
unfit were not alive, but he certainly does say 
that it would be better that the unfit were 
unborn. 

His new Decalogue is supplementary to 
the old, and suggests that the scientist and 
politician should unite their efforts to improve 


ng “Phe New Decalogue of Science,” by A. E. Wiggam. 
Published by J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
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this world and its glorious possibilities. He 
is no pessimist, but yet warns his readers that 
if nothing is done the third generation from 
now, even in America, with all its advantages 
over our old Continent, will have reached an 
impasse. No new tale this, perhaps, but, 
coming from a land where we were led to be- 
lieve that things were more ‘hopeful and better 
ordered, a surprising confirmation of our own 
prophets’ warnings. Tihis is a book which 
gives furiously to think, and worth a diligent 
perusal by our own politicians and all who 
can claim to be classed among the intelligent. 


EASTER 
Southern Gardens 


Asparagus 

New beds should be planted about this 
date, plants either one, two, or three vears 
old being used. The roots must be in a fresh 
condition, and great care is needed when 
planting. Throw out a shallow trench with 
a spade and then arrange the plants 18 inches 
apart, spreading the roots out to their fullest 
extent, afterwards covering them with fairly 
fine soil. Asparagus will thrive in well- 
drained, deeply-trenched, and rich light soil. 
Established beds can tbe given a dressing of 
common salt when the plants begin to grow. 
Peas 

Main crop varieties can now bé sown, and 
better quality pods are produced if tthe seeds 
are sown thinly. Allow plenty of space be- 


tween ithe rows. Lettuce, ‘Radish, and 
Spinach may be grown between the rows. 
Onions : 


Plants raised in boxes should be transferred 
to their permanent quarters in lines 1 foot 
apart if the ground is sufficiently dry for the 
purpose. 


Seakale 


Although this plant is usually increased by 
thongs or root cuttings, jit may also be traised 
from seeds sown now jn lines 2 feet apart. 
Later on the seedlings are thinned to 18 
inches. Seakale thongs may also be planted, 
but disbudding of the growths willbe needed 
a few weeks hence, leaving the best and 
strongest shoots on each thong. 


Strawberries 

Plants in pots will require frequent atten- 
tion in regard to watering, as the roots ought 
never to become dry. Soot-water and a 
sprinkling of artificial manure can be afforded 
plants swelling their fruits. Specimens from 
which the fruit has been gathered can be 
placed in cold framés if ithe plants are wanted 
for planting out. 


Chrysanthemums 

Cuttings inserted early in the vear can be 
potted off in a mixture of leaf-mould one part 
and three parts loam. The large-flowering 
varieties are already in 3-inch pots, and 
directly they are ready repot in receptacles 
5 inches and 6 inches in diameter. The single 
and decorative varieties which were rooted 
later ought now to be placed in 3-inch or 
4-inch pots. Two or three plants are set in 
each pot and the tops are pinched out when 
the growth is 4 inches or 5 inches in length. 
Keep them close-to the roof-glass and stand 
the pots on ashes. 


Begonias 

Cuttings of the winter-flowering hybrids, 
such as Optima, Elatior, etc., may be in- 
serted in sandy soil, and they will readily 
root in a close propagating frame. Old 
plants may have most of the old soil shaken 
from their roots and then be repotted. Good 
drainage is essential, and ithe compost should 
consist of leaf-mould, loam, and_ sand. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


FLOWERS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


We can never hope to rival the sunny south 
of Europe, and vet there are but few days in 
the year after all on which one may not pick 
a few flowers and green leaves for indoor 


_ ornament from our northern gardens. We 


may not ‘have Tea Roses, Heliotrope, 
Anemones, sulphur-coloured and white 
Marguerites, Narcissi, and the other sweet 


~ and lovely flowers which come from Nice or 


Cannes, but we may have pure white Christ- 
mas Roses and Violets, and during fine “open 


WORK IN THE 
Fumigate occasionally to keep down mite, 


afford water in moderation, and grow the 
plants in a temperature of 60 degs. 


Jacobintas 

These —winter-flowering plants should be 
propagated by cuttings at this season and 
given similar treatment to the Begonias. To 
secure fine flowering examples only three or 
four shoots are allowed to develop. 
Rouellia macrantha is another useful sub- 
ject for the greenhouse, ~ 
Annuals 

Both hardy and half-hardv can be sown in 
the open ground where they are intended to 
bloom. ae 
Gladioli A 

The planting of Gladioli should be pro- 
ceeded with either in beds or clumps jin the 
herbaceous border. A distance of about 12 
inches between the*plants is needed and the 
corms are set 4 inches deep. 


Pampas Grasses 


Remove as many of the old leaves as possi- 
_ ble and transplant where new clumps are 


required. 
Liliums 
Many of the Lilies may be-planted at this 
period, and for the most part they will 
succeed in ordinary garden soil. They make 
a fine display and.are often seen in borders 
containing Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 
T. W. Briscoe. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Dwarf Beans ee 

It is much too early to think of sowing 
out of doors, but where time and accommoda- 
tion are available it pays to make a sowing 
in pots set in a cold frame. Place a couple 
of seeds in 4-inch pots, using good light com- 
post. Later ‘remove from each pot ithe 
weaker of the itwo plants, and at end of May, 
after well hardening off, plant out in rich soil 
ona sunny, sheltered border, anda few dishes 
will eventually be had some weeks in advance 
of the outdoor sowing. 
Peas for succession 

Another sowing is now due, and any of 
the finer Marrowfat varieties will suit, as 
there is now little fear of the seeds rotting, 
as is almost certain earlier inthe spring. For 
oorthern gardens Royal Salute, Glory of 
Devon, and Superlative are invariably reliable 
for present sowing. 


Broccoli 

In 'the later districts spring varieties may 
be sown during the coming week, but. a fort- 
night later will best suit the more favoured 
spots. It is a mistake, in any case, to sow 
too early, as the plants are apt to grow too 
large and soft, and thus pass through the 
winter badly. © : 


Spring Cabbages 


Nothing is so conducive to the rapid growth 


ere OE 


kag es er ee eS 


weather in mild districts even Anemc 
bloom. Japan Allspice is tolerably cer 
and near the sea Veronicas go on bleo| 
long after the Chrysanthemum -has | 
golden dues right nobly. There is sez 
fairer flower on earth in its way t 
Algerian Iris stylosa when pluck 


blossoms which forced exoties certainly 
possess. ; <a ee 


of the Brassica itribe as the frequent s 
of the soil with the Dutch hoe. A 
of some approved chemical manure is 
be commended as encouraging tend 
healthy growth, «22. = =. = a 
Peas hee 3 
Continue to get in a fresh sowi 
1o days to 14 days, all the finer Mar 
varieties being-used. now with all saf 
find Royal Salute, Glory of Devon 
Superlative particularly adapted to 
northern climate for sowing this mon 
Tomatoes a en 
Plants, raised early are now s 
bloom, and to help ensure .a free set 
the flowers daily, in the middle of 
with a rabbit’s tail tied toa stick. 
a little troublesome it eventually pays. 


Peaches =: S41 ei ee ee 
Ansects have an uncanny habit of a 
ing on Peach-tree foliage, and~a co 
watch is necessary to prevent their 
footing. Vaporising occasionally is 
lent, while-the use of the syringe mt 
be neglected. en Se eae 


Amaryllis 3 ee = 
_ As the plants go out of flower they 
be placed in a pit or house having a 
temperature of 65 degs. to yo degs. t 

of their making their growth. Later, 
the foliage is fully developed, the stag 
sunny greenhouse is best adapted to 
welfare. eee, 


\ 


Seedling Begonias 
~The little plants from January sowir 
should now be making rapid progress, 

is advisable to transplant to boxe 
sweet compost, allowing 2 inches or so 
plant to plant. The strongest plan 
given 3-inch pots and encouraged t 
early. Te ee eee 


Eucharis Amazonica = 
CPSs 


often accused of being | 
bloomer, but in most cases the cat 
failure to bloom it well is-keeping th 
in too ‘high a temperature. If a fe 
plants are removed to a house with 
perature of 50 degs. or a little more fo: 
or four weeks. and then returned to w. 
. . 3) ee 5 ee 

quarters it is almost certain that a ; 
portion of the bulbs will-bloom, D 
time they are in cool quarters be som 
sparing with water. Been 


Rooted cuttings eS 
Cuttings of greenhouse plants it 
few weeks back are now well roc 
should be potted off singly, using 3-ine 
4-inch pots according to size. The co 
should ‘be fresh and sound, but not u1 
rich, ; S a = 


Nepeta Mussini A a 
This does well in dry spots, and - 
under deciduous trees where fe 
flowering plants will grow. Young 
set out now will bloom during the sumn 


veg 


Preston House, Linlithgow. 


‘Chemical Manures 
_ Repty To eM. Ue” 
NTS require a number of chemical 


nents from the soil. This number is 


y essential to certain plants. Of the 10 
sential elements for plant growth four only 
re likely to be short in the majority of soils, 
z, nitrogen, potassium, phosphorus, and 
alc um. Calcium or lime is generally ap- 
jed separately to the soil, and is never, or 
jjdom, mixed with any kind of manure. It 
therefore, not considered further in this 
pl ». You should, however, remember that 
iecessful manuring absolutely depends upon 
ie presence of a fair supply of lime in the 
Jibaee F 
We will now consider how each of our 
iree remaining plant foods act upon a plant. 
itrogen is required by the whole plant 

tem to enable it to grow and increase in 
ze. If plants are grown with a deficient 
ae nitrogen they remain small, 
eakly, and the foliage assumes _a sickly 
ellow tinge. If it is supplied in excess 
iants grow very rank and have thick_fleshy 
aves of a very dark green colour. Such a 
lant is very prone to fungoid diseases. 

Potassium is required by the plant to en- 
ble various food materials to be built up 
ito starches and sugars, e.g., certain simple 
ubstances are taken in by the roots of plants 
nd eventually passed on to the foliage. 
‘here, under the action of sunlight and the 
reen colouring matter present in the leaf, 
he simple substances taken in by the roots 
re combined with carbon, and sugars are 
srmed. These sugars are either used direct 
9 form new growth or stored up for future 
se, €.8., the Potato does not use all the 

gar it manufactures, and large quantities 
re passed down to the tubers in the soil and 
here stored as starch. When the tuber 
TOW the next season this stored food is 
awn on to enable the tuber to grow a 

aut. Carrots, Parsnips, Beets, etc., all 
e large quantities of food in this way. 
nust not forget, however, that all plant 
quires potash to enable it to carry out 
york, Further, potassium is considered 
etard maturity, i.e., a dressing of a quick- 
cting potash salt during the growing season 
d delay the finishing of the crop by a few 
Potash also enables a plant to with- 


'ystem, which is so essential to good growth ; 
3) encourages early maturity in all crops, 
‘is of immense value in the north, where 
ere is often a great difficulty in getting 
| a crop as spring-sown Onions to ripen. 
1, then, are the uses of these three 
foods. For many reasons which we 
not enter into here nitrogen, phosphates, 
yotash are likely to be short in most 
‘and we as gardeners have to supply 
hese foods in the form of manures. When 
‘armyard manure is added to the soil 
hese three foods are supplied in fairly small 
juantities, e.g., a ton of good farmyard 
nanure will contain on an average 12 \bs. 
nitrogen, 12 ibs. of potash, and 6 Ibs. of 
vhosphate. Farmyard manure is used in the 
il for many other reasons besides the plant 
d it contains. If it were only a question 
i ‘al food we could supply the 
ements required much more easily in the 
f artificial manure. But long experi- 
as shown that although we oan for a 
grow good crops with artificial manures 

i> . 


abel 


ener 
ential to all plants, the other three - 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED © 


_alone, there always comes the time when 


crops begin to fail, no matter how much 
artificial manure we apply. Organic manures 
in some form are absolutely essential to main- 
tain soil fertility. 

Artificial manures are then useful for at 
least two purposes—(1) to add to the soil a 
supply of nitrogen, potash, and phosphates 
for the growth of plants (farmyard manure 
will do this, but we can supplement these 
foods very much by adding artificials); (2) 
artificials are useful for a special object, e.g., 
notice that in the quantities of plant food in 
a ton of farmyard manure given above the 
ratio of nitrogen, potash, and phosphate is 
1—1—3 respectively. Experience has shown 
that plants require a much larger proportion 
of phosphate, therefore superphosphate or 
basic slag is added to the soil to make up 
for this deficiency. The use of a little nitrate 
of soda is always useful in a cold late spring 
to enable plants to grow instead of standing 
still. Again, the use of a potash salt is useful 
to help a plant fight fungoid diseases. 

The artificial manures, then, in general use 
to-day are :— 

A (containing nitrogen).—(1) _ nitrate 
of soda, or sodium nitrate; (2) sulphate 
of ammonia, or ammonium sulphate. 

B (containing phosphate)._({1) Bones 
in various forms; (2) basic slag; (3) 
superphosphate of lime. 

C (containing potash).—(1) Sulphate 
of potash, or potassium sulphate; (2) 
muriate of potash, or potassium chloride ; 
(3) kainit. 

Nitrate of soda is an extremely soluble 
manure, and should only ‘be used in small 
quantities to growing crops. It is especially 
valuable on light soil, or on soils short of 
lime. The rate of application should be 3 oz. 
per square yard. Sulphate of ammonia is a 
very soluble manure, but takes a little longer 
to act than nitrate of soda. If lime is pre- 
sent in the soil it is safe to apply 1 oz. per 
square yard to growing crops. The manure 
is especially good on heavy soils, but is use- 
less on any soil short of lime. 

Bones are used because they contain a 
large quantity of insoluble phosphate. This 
insoluble phosphate gradually becomes avail+ 
able to growing crops by the action of soil 
water. ‘Bones sare, therefore, used where a 
slow supply of phosphate is required over a 
long period, e.g., growing fruit-trees. Basic 
slag is a slow-acting phosphatic manure, and 
should be added to the soil during the winter. 
It gives good results on heavy soil as a rule. 
The rate of application should be 6-8-0zs. per 
square vard. Superphosphate of lime is an 
extremely soluble manure and gives good re- 
sults on most soils and crops. It is used for 
garden purposes as a top-dressing to growing 
crops at the rate of 2-3 ozs. per square yard. 

Sulphate of. potash is a valuable quick- 
acting manure, useful on all types of soil and 
crops. Apply at the rate of 1 oz. per square 
yard to growing crops. Muriate of potash is 
a soluble quick-acting manure, and when ap- 
plied at the rate of 1 oz. per square yard 
gives good results on most types of soil. Care 
must be used in the application of muriate 
of potash because it does not suit all crops, 
e.g., the chloride present in the manure does 
not improve the quality of the Potato crop, 
especially if applied during the growing sea- 
son. This disadvantage can be overcome by 
applying muriate of potash during winter. 
February isa good month. Kainit is similar 
in action to. muriate of potash, except that 
4 ozs. of kainit are required to do the same 
amount of work done by 1 oz. of either sul- 
phate or muriate of potash. Kainit should 
be applied during winter on land intended for 
Potatoes the next season. 

As all ‘ithe artificial manures mentioned 
above only contain one kind of plant food, 
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care must be taken that if used as a general 
manure a supply of nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphates is added. The best crops are 
grown by the use of a certain amount of 
farmyard manure, plus a complete artificial 
manure. The use of artificial manures for 
special purposes and the making up of a 
complete manure for general purposes will 
be dealt with in a fiture issue. All artificial 
manures burn foliage. J 


VEGETABLES 


A System of Rotation 


HE kitchen garden must have a good 

deal of attention from now onwards. 

The cultivation of vegetables has become 
even more popular since ithe war than before, 
and we usually find, nowadays, that even the 
cottage and suburban villa gardeners are as 
proud to show their plots of vegetables as 
they were their beds of flowers in former 
days. ‘One of ithe most important factors of 
the kitchen garden is to ascertain how it may 
be apportioned to ensure its being cropped 
economically and to the suitable requirements 
of the different crops. It is well known that 
the same kind of crop cannot be successfully 
grown on ‘the same plot of ground for several 
consecutive vears, and so a system of rotation 
is practised. Some plants contain a greater 
amount of certain mineral substances than 
others. -Some require a good deal of potash, 
some lime, others phosphoric acid, and so on, 
and this being the case, it is apparent that it 
is certainly ‘beneficial to cause one crop re- 
quiring only a small quantity of any particu- 
lar inorganic substance to succeed another 
requiring that substance in large amount. 
This is the first and most important principle 
governing the system we know as the rota- 
tion of crops, and the three best rules for the 
amateur to follow are:—(1) Plants of the 
same natural order.should never succeed each 
other; (2) crops which have occupied the 
ground. for several years, such as Straw- 
berries, Asparagus, or bush fruit, should be 
followed. by crops of short duration—e.g., 
Cabbage, Lettuce, or Potatoes; (3) ground 
that has been cropped with root vegetables, 
such as Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, etc., should 
be followed by crops that are produced above 
ground, viz., Peas, Beans, Cabbage, etc. If 
this system is practised there is very little 
fear of ithe ground ‘becoming “‘ sick” or 
‘‘ tired ’? of anv particular crop, and the vari- 
ous methods of operating on the soil for the 
different kinds of vegetables will keep the 
garden in good order. It is necessary to 
know the exact requirements of the different 
kinds of vegetables if they are to be grown 
really well. The too common idea of putting 
seeds and plants into ithe ground and treating 
them all alike thereafter does not bring very 
enlivening results. 

The amateur gardener, unless he has a con- 
siderable extent of ground, should not at- 
tempt to grow all kinds of vegetables, ‘but 
confine ‘himself ‘to those that are ‘the most 
useful and profitable. ‘Little bits of this, 
that, and the other do not pay. In large 
gardens anything may be, and is, done; any 
kind of vegetable is sown and grown, and 
novelties that have been catalogued in the 
season’s seed lists are purchased and tried. 
In small gardens economy must reign, and 
only well-known reliable varieties of the 
different kinds of vegetables should be grown. 
In tthe small garden one usually finds the 
Cabbage tribe predominating. Care is taken 
to provide a good breadth of succulent spring 
and summer Cabbage, with Savoys,* Kale, 
and Brussels Sprouts for winter use. Cauli- 
flower and Broccoli will be grown more as 
luxuries in whatever space is available. Such 
crops as Peas, Beans, Lettuce, Carrots, 
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Parsnips, Beet, Onions, Turnips, and’ the 
early Potatoes are looked upon as essential, 


and must be sown and grown in breadths to - 


be carefully allotted by the gardener, who will 
know the limits of the space available and 
the quantity of each crop likelv to be re- 
quired in the kitchen. The quantitv of seed 
required for cropping;the garden can only be 
estimated from experience of the relative 
amount of each kind of vegetable required. 
In some families certain vegetables are in 
great demand, whilst others are scarcely 
asked for, and the estimate of seed require- 
ments must be firamed accordingly. 


~ 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRA TED 


Where it is possible a strip of ground 
should always be set aside’as the therb gar- 
den. Iam afraid this department is neglected 
in most gardens, and. Tarragon, French 
Sorrel, Purslane, Chervil, Dill, and Clary are 


not to be found in soups and salads as often 


as they ought to be. The ‘herb garden might 


be made quite,an ornamental affair com=- 


bined with utility. Altogether: kitchen gar- 


dening is a very interesting branch of horti-— 


culture, and pays for careful forethought and 
attention with operations. 


s H. W. STENNING. 


Answers to Queries 


FLOWER GARDEN 


To prevent stem-rot in Asters 

(A. G. C.).—There is no known cure for the 
plants when they are attacked iby the disease. 
But the trouble may be avoided by sterilising 
the soil a few wea before tthe Asters are 
planted. First of all thoroughly mix some 
old mortar-rubble with ithe soil, then water 
with commercial ue dehyde ait the rate of 
half ya gallon to 25 gallons of water. The 
soil should be firmed ae ia short time after- 
wards to conserve thé fumes. 


GREENHOUSE 


Rich colour of Pelargonium leaves 

I should be glad of advice, through your 
paper, regarding colorisation 
and Pelargonium leaves enclosed. 
of plants have had their leaves coloured 
reddish, which, in my experience, is mot a 
normal condition of ageing, and may. be due 
to a disease, and you may be iable to en- 
lighten me on the matter and to suggest a 
ir emedy. The plants are in a hothouse, tem- 
perature 45 degs. to 65 degs., and the colour- 
ing has itaken place ina few ‘plants from last 
autumn before fires were started, but now 
extends to more, and is of greater intensity. 

EASTERLING. 

[There are several causes of leaves | turning 
vellow and red. An excess of jiron iin tthe 
soil has. some effect on ithe leaves in this 
direction. The leaves of Pear-trees, growing 
in a soil where lime is deficient and iron 
abundant, turn to intense crimson-red and 


A number 


yellow, and suffusions of ail on a green 
ground. This change, under personal ob- 
servation, begins while the leaves are young, 


and not ‘only in the autumn. Leaves allso 
turn yellow suffused with crimson from an 
excess of carbonic acid. Analysis of the soil, 
in-your icase, would help in determining the 
cause of the ‘deep colouring. } 


VEGETABLES 
Mushrooms for profit 


(Miss F. H.).—As vou have had no previous 
experience in ithe cultivation of Mushrooms, 
and in view ofsthe great difficulty there is at 
the present jtime in “obtaining suitable stable 
manure for the making of the beds (one bed 
alone would not return much for the outlay), 
we do not feel justified in advising you ‘to 
incur the expense of erecting a suitable struc- 
ture in which to grow them. Asa lready inti- 
mated, one bed only would not pay you, iand 
even supposing you could obtain the requisite 
quantity of manure with which to make up a 
bed at frequent intervals to ensure a regular 
succession in the wav of a crop, the | ek of 
experience would srender the undertaking ex- 
ceedingly risky, and we are afraid you would 
never recoup yourself for your outlay in the 
pullding of 1a suitable house or shed and the 
employment of the necessary amount of 


of Geranium ~ 


é y 
labour which would ait ittimes be required in 
the preparation -of the manure and_ the 
making up of beds. 


MI SCELLAN EOUS 
Various questions 


(Iona).—In the damp soil you “may grow 
Iris Kempferi, Primula ‘Beesiana, P. 
japonica, and \P. Bulleyana, Myosotis palus- 
tris, Funkias, and Astilbes. The following 
are some. of the poisonous ‘plants :—Hippo- 
miane (biglandulosa, Manchineel, Tanglim, 
Sapium Taurocerasus, Comocladia dentata. 
Primula obconica appears to be the worst 
offender in its familv. But some persons are 
unharmed. by its fine spines while others 
suffer. Rhus toxicodendron, or Poison Ivy, 
causes eczema-like blisters. Lilv of the 
Valley, Narcissus, Violets, and Lilac often 
cause severe headaches when these flowers 
are placed in vases in dwelling-nooms. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


PW. 8Cs5- West Hoeth 21, 
japonica; 2, Pieris floribunda. 
last week’s issue, page 108. 

‘Mrs. Dymond, Bedford.—Kerria japonica 
flore-pleno (svn. Corchorus japonicus). 

X. Y. Z.—Sedum — spathulifolium, 
parently grown indoors, hence the advanced 
state of growth. Iit is perfectly thardy and 
does much better outside in a dry, sunny 
place. 


PUBLICATIONS. RECEIVED 


“ Kew Guild Journal.” Secretary, E. G. 
Dunk, 197, Kew Road, Kew, Sunrey. ; 

he she P. Whiteley Course in Herticul- 
ture.”—This course consists of 10 short 
books,- and deals with fruit and vegetable 


Pieris 
See article in 


growing from an entirely new point of view ~ 


as far as the amateur is concerned. It is 
intensely practical, concise, and put in a form 
suitable for the amateur. ‘Anyone taking the 
course has free advice from Mr. E. P. White- 
ley, M.A., of Pershore, for one year. Tihere 
are also other benefits. ; 


““ Successful Gardens for Every Amaiteur.”’ 
—A popular guide to the economical use of 
fertilisers on flowers, fruits, and vegetables. 
Revised edition. The \Chilian Nitrate Com- 
mittee, Friars House, New Broad Street, 
B,C 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Thomas Gunn, Ltd., 30, Fore Street, 
London, E.C. 2 _—-Success garden requisites. 

J. P. Harvey and Co., Ltd., Kidderminster. 
—Catalogue of flower and vegetab! e seeds. 

Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Middlesex.—VYour favourite Carnations. 

Barr and Sons, Taplow.—Hardy perennials, 
rock plants, and alipines. 

Wm. Power and Co., 
Farm seeds. 

-E. T. Harrison and Sons, Darras Hall 
Nurseries, Ponteland, near Newcastle-on- 


Watteford. Pamer 


near 


_ by ee 


_ness ithe Prince of Wales’s project 
ap-- 


_ this vear far i in excess of previous recor 


_ ine lude : a sum of £90 in three awards - 


‘ prize carries off the Corporation of th 


given in four prizes, 


_ Perpetual 


“April 


Tyne. —Alpine pl lants, gold medal Viol 
Pansies. 

M. PHchara and Sons, Chris 
Hants.—Herbaceous- and alpine plant 

F. Pratten and Co., Midsomer 0 
Bath. — Greenhouses: 
garages, etc, ae 

Maxwell and Beale, Broadstone, 
ee of hardy Heaths. 


Gri Startectane Glen Road Iris e 
Wellesley, Farms, Mass.—List of Iris 
Allwood Bros., eee ‘He ath = 


‘tions. 
LATE NOTES 


Reading and District Gardener: ’ Mc 
Improvement Association 


There was a good attendance of m 
at the fortnightly meeting ‘held in the 
Hall on Monday evening, March_ 23 
hear a lecture on- 
Shrubs,” by Mr. W. A. Cook, 
Shenfield. In his opening rome 
there was hardly anything in the — 
which gave a more charming and bea 
sight than a fine coilection of flow 
shrubs. Then’ followed cultural detai 
various kinds, stress being laid on po 
soil preparation, shade, manures, prog 
tion, and especially watering, men 
that more shrubs, were killed by drought th 
He Seve @ lige of: the bcs 


iatoresias remarks on their ci 
The lecturer showed many kinds and y 
ties of shrubs in flower, such as Rhode 
drons, Ericas, Olearia, Azalea, Prostanth 
Osmanthus, Coronella, Cytisus, Cear 
etc. 


Horticultural caterpeee in ihe 
Hemisphere cs 
The great Angentine Republic in | 
America will loom large in the ‘pubhic 
this year in consequence of His Roy 


and it -is interesting to note already 
stimulus given to trade with this ¢ 

We learn from Messrs< Sutiton and Sons, 
Reading, that they have shipped a very 
order 'to the Argentine Ministry of ‘A 
ture of Grass, vegetable, and flower 
and that there are signs of their busin 
the Argentine, already considerable, 


The Glatgow Flower Show 


Schedules of prizes have been issued fo 
Glasgow Flower Show, which takes pl 
the Kelvin Hall during the three davs ¢ 
mencing September ist. The principal pris 


best rock or rock and water garden. 
pot plant section the leading awaird is 
group of miscellaneous and greenhouse p 
arranged for effect. The winner of th 


Int 


of Glasgow Challenge Cup, value £50. % 
the best. collection of cut Roses £21 Wi 
the first prize w 
also securing the Lady. Weir of Eas 
Challenge Cup. In the Sweet Pea set 
414) is given in four prizes, while in 
Carnation classes for the best collecti 
Carnations «418 is awa 
three prizes. In the fruit section the pri 
pal award is a sum of #20 for the | 
decorated fruit-table, the winner also + 
ing off the ‘‘ Glasgow Herald’? Chal 
Cup. For the best ‘eight bunches of Grap 
not more than two bunches of any variet 
428 is\given in four prizes. 
for honev and bees has been introduce 
vear. Altogether there are near! 
classes in the various sections. ae 
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_—s The Indispensable Cineraria 


Ss . : : : 
he This season has seen this useful plant more prominent than usual, and from the grower for market to the amateur in a 


) eral 


| JROM the point of view of the writer too 
{ much attention cannot be given to the 


* 


quality of the seeds to start with. I mean 


ye ‘strain,’ for it is possible to purchase 


ich that will provide handsome individual 
lossoms each 3 inches across, with brilliant 
jlouring. = ; 

The selection known as James’ Prize has 
lis year been much admired. It is an old 
ne, but certainly no worse for that, and a 
ypital strain has recently been ‘seen 
t meetings of the Royal Horticul- 
wal Society from a well-known - 
rower for market. The rose- 
floured flowers in this instance 
ere exceptionally good. But after 
aving seeds likely to give the de- 
wed superior bloom there are other 
iings ito observe ere the results be 
atisfactory. The intermediate 
‘ineraria iflustrated on this page . 
vas shown by ‘Messrs. Sutton and 
ons att the last meeting in Vincent. 
quare. 

| The Cineraria cannot put up with 
cong sunlight from beginning to 
ad. Ait flowering time, in winter 
nd early spring, a burst of sun will 
ymetimes cause the leaves ito flag, 
nd if this flagging is severe nothing 
iat one knows will ‘bring back the 
ormal state. An error, perhaps, 
; to water at the roots such 
istressed specimens, for more often 
jan not iit is those already too wet 
thich are the first to suffer. I ipre- 
or rather to sprinkle the leaves and 
fford shaide. “§ 

Early sowing of the seeds may 
tad to failure. At any rate, a 
larch start, which is sometimes 
oticed, has Jed to very slow pro- 
ress, and I favour a couple of 3 
10nths later, so that the seeds may germ! 
ate without heat; just covered with glass, 
hat isall. Ina garden frame at ithe foot of 
wall qwhich fis cool and shady jis an ideal 
pot. Prepare a shallow box by filling with 
sweet compost of sifted loam and leaf- 
ould. Water this an hour or two previous 
) sowing, then just lightly cover. ~ 
When the seedlings are big enough to 
andle prick them out into other boxes about 
inches apart. It may be that too many little 
lants for oné’s use will spring from a packet 
f seeds, and the general way would be to 
eal with the most forward and then discard 
he rést, It is important, however, that the 


“ 


smallest plants should be saved, because in- 
variably these produce the better flowers. If 
any are thrown away get rid of the strong 
ones. Another way of rearing young plants 
is through growths that spring from the base 
of an old plant after it has flowered. Remove 
such from the pots, pack together in a frame 
or at the foot of a shady wall, then cut the 
offsets away when large enough with a bit of 
root attached if possible. This is the best 


Cineraria of intermediate habit 


A-new and desirable strain of many colours, in which the 
habit and flowers are about midway between the large- 


flowered and stellata classes 


means of keeping any good flower true to 
type. Respecting soil for Cinerarias, I knew 
excellent growers who used a deal of peat. 
This material is not nearly so much in use for 
plant growing as it was, and certainly is not 
required in the case of our subject. Sweet, 
rotted turf and leaf-soil or thoroughly-decayed 
manure are all that are needed, save a little 
grit, such as mortar rubble or broken oyster- 
shell, to keep the compost porous. ‘The great 
item is careful watering, and if the grower 
can obtain rain water then the same has an 
advantage. 

The roots of this plant resent anything that 
is sour. The earth should therefore be kept 


- small way its value as a winter and spring flower is appreciated. Seed should be sown within the next few weeks 


on the side of dryness. It must be kept 
sweet, and to reduce the necessity of water- 
ing to a minimum I should syringe water 
among the pots besides standing these on a 
moist ash bottom. This is summer and early 
autumn ~ treatment. Necessary repotting 
must, of course, be done, and the two or 
three shifts may follow one another fairly 
rapidly; that is, before the roots become 
cramped. 

Air must be plentiful. -On dull, 
quiet days it is well to remove the 
glass from the frame, and good will 
be done by allowing a gentle shower 
onthe plants ; never a deluge, how- 
ever. It may also be safe at times 
to allow the plants open air at night 
time, so that they get the benefit of 
the dew. 

It is possible by following the 
items as described to keep the usual 
pest — that is, green-fly — from 
troubling, and thus dispel the idea 
that the Cineraria is a ‘‘ dirty ’’ sub- 
ject. The best way to cope with 
the leaf-mining maggot, another 
troublesome pest. on occasion, is to 
kill the grub hidden between the 

“itissues at ‘back of the leaf, although 
I practise the plan of watering the 
foliage with liquid from soot. This 
makes the same distasteful to the 
fly which deposits the eggs. 

Although one has_ frequently 
managed the planits in cold frames 
up to ‘Christmas, the risk is great 
and ithe covering a great amount of 
labour. They are better in a more 
roomy greenhouse after September, 
Here, for example, each may be 
stood on an inverted flower-pot. 
This small detail does much in the 
way of developing the foliage, and 

perfect leaves are almost as taking ito a culti- 
vator as are the flowers. Stimulants may be 
given as soon as the centre of ithe plant is 
running up for bloom, and liquid should 
always be applied in quite a weak state. It 
adds something to the size of the head of 
blossom if little sticks are put in around the 
edge of ithe pot, the branches of bloom being 
tied carefully down to these. Eventually such 
support is hidden by the leaves. 

Seed should be sown iin April or May, and 
as a good strain is as easy to grow as an in- 
ferior one efforts should be made ito select 
varieties which will give the greatest pleasure 
next winter, He. 
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Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 


not responsible for the wiews 


A rampant Alpine 


OTICING a testimonial in favour of 
Ajuga Genevensis Brockbanki in /your 
excellent paper, may I be allowed to 
offer a word of warning to anyone who con- 
templates experimenting with the type plant? 
Some 15 years since I was chaperoned by 
one whose name is a household word in 
horticultural circles tto ‘Lanslebourg (Mont 
Cenis). Walking with him near that village 
I espied a mass ‘of brilliant blue, and on ap- 
proaching we found it to be Ajuga - Gene- 
vensis. Naturally, I was not long in digging 
up some of the plants and transferring them 
to my vasculum, and subsequently ‘to my. 
alpine garden. Little did I think that I 
should have reason to regret my doing so, for 
a more rampant. wretch in the form of an 
alpine plant I have never experienced. It 
took possession of square yards of ground 
with its running roots, and the few flowers it 
condescended to give were of a miserable, 
dingy colour. Although I worked assidu- 
ously at ridding myself of this ‘* rambler,’ it 
was long before I succeeded. 
On the same visit to Mont ‘Cenis I was 


fortunate to find Aquilegia alpina, and never | 


shall I forget the first plant I found in flower 
with a background of snow—a superb soft 
blue. Alas! I have never in this’ country 
known it approach the same lovely colour, 
although I have often seen it in flower in rock 
gardens and at flower shows. To see biue 
alpines one must visit them at home. B. 
Newbury. 


How to have good Parsley 


In many gardens there is great difficulty in 
producing really fine Parsley. In numbers of 
cases the plants, although ithey attain a fair 
size, suddenly turn yellow and are seldom 
recovered before, winter. If the following 
simple precaution be taken I iam certiain that 
there need never be a fear of the plants dying 
off as they so often do. me site of ‘the bed 
should, first of all, be well dug and have a 
fair dressing of ate manure aor eA in iat the 
same ttime. Shortly before planting or seed- 
sowing takes place give the whole surface a 
laver of 4 inches or 5 inches of leaf-mould, 
and then lightly dig it in. Seed can then ‘be 
sown in shallow drills 12 inches to 15 inches 
apart, or, etter still, plants raised in 
warmth during the spring may ibe planted 
g inches apart and with 12 inches ‘to 15 inches 
between the rows. By this means much 
finer leaves are produced itthan when sown in 
the open. Any good curled variety is suitable 
for growing in this way. C. Brair. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 


The protective Laurel 


The editorial addendum ito ‘“f J. C. G.’s ” 
interesting note on Camellias out of doors 
(page 211) is a joy because it breaks away 
from the note of sober seriousness which ap- 
pears to be regarded as one of the articles of 
faith of horticultural literature. True, hand- 


\ 


some illustrations brighten and adorn tthe 
pages of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, butt, even 
so, they would be more entertaining, and 


certainly not less useful, if pens were dipped 
in coloured inks .on occasions instead of 
always in the orthodox funereal black. The 
pian of protecting beautiful Camellias by 
planting rampant-growing and gloomy-look- 
ing Laurels is so delicious that it must surely 
be apocryphal. I have wondered more than 
once whether there-was a period in English 
gardening when the Laurel- was ithe only 
shrub that would flourish in the land. One 


expressed by correspondents. 


might be forgiven for thinking so when one. 


regards the prodigality with “which it was 
ph tanted up and down the country, in appro- 
priate and inappropriate places ‘alike. 
all being well our successors will. speculate ~ 


And 


as to whether Privet was the sole hedge plant — 
available from ithe eighties of last century to 
the end of the first quarter’ of this century: 
Either in green or gold garb the Privet is, 
like the tax collector, all and. always round 
us, and, again in resembb! lance to the human 
visitant, is attaining to ithe dubious dignity 
of a horrible nightmare. Perhaps. at ‘Teast 
one reader of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ‘can 
suggest to potential planters an alternative 
shrub for hedges, or, better still, several of 
them from w hich choice can lbe made. 


Hy Je Wi 


‘Bearded Irises 


AM, naturally, interested in the note on 

some of my Bearded Iris seedlings, issue 

March 14th, page 169, and am “glad to 
know that they do so well. ‘May I venture to 
make one or itwo small corrections ? 

“Lance ” should tbe ‘‘ Launce’’ (from the 
“Merchant ‘of Venice.” 
have Shakespearean names). ‘‘ Blanche ’ 
has had to be re-christened, as the name had 
been anticipated in America. This variety is 
now called ‘‘ Bolingbroke,” so kindly take 
note to avoid confusion. 

‘Miss Willmott’ 1s 
“ Kashmir White ”’ (Shelford variety). 
were raised by Sir Michael Foster, but the 
latter, till after his 


not the same as 


I believe, did not flower 


Iris Leonato 


A giant of its race with silvery lavender flowers 


All. my seedlings \ 
* April 


Both’ 


- xpele i, eg 


death. He said that Miss Willmott ta 
ihe gave me) was a seedling of Kashmiri 
put - it is supposed that ‘he must have mad. 
mistake since there appears ‘to ‘be ‘cyprian. 
in it and -there is, no resemblance 
Kashmiriana. The same is probably itru 
Kashmir White, which, I think, is a m 
better thing ; the white is purer (whereas 
variety Miss Willmott tends to “ break 
and it is a (better doer. 
Sea convenience my seedlings are 
led “ Newlands ”’ varieties from the n 
e my house at Harrow. I left Hanro 
1922 and now live in North Hampshire. — 
Andover. (Sir) ARTHUR F. Hort 


Of all the varieties raised by si 
Arthur Hort I. (Leonato surely is one of 
most strikingly y beautiful. Leonato thas | 
shown in grand form this year, both 
Chelsea and at Vincent. Square. The flo 
aire of exceptional size and-well proportio 
The standards are pale lavender, whie 
sunlight take on a-lovely silverysblue ton 
colour. The falls are of darker tone 
lavender or heliotrope and are very broa 
the haft; indeed, it is said that the fal 
Leonato are probably | arger: than those of ; 
other variety., ~ : Cui 


Tulipa dasystemon ~ 


This-is quite a small fellow, only gro 
some 5 inches or 6 inches high, but so brigt 
and happy-looking when, with the kiss 0 
sun, its green, almost inconspicuc 
buds suddenly burst open and reveal thos 
big hearts of gold with their pure whit 
settings which may be taken as typical « 
the plant itself. It is as good as gold in ov 
English climate. It goes on from year 
year and, if the seed-pods are not picke 
will sow itself. From strong bulbs we g 
from three to five flowers on each plan 
which means its blooming time is correspon 
ingly lengthened. It is not so expensive 

formerly, but if it is higher in price tha 

Clara Butt no one need fear they are abo 
to iburv their shekels in the ground, whe 

they will be lost for ever. I ar ii 

blooms will say to us, ‘* We are here 

and we will thank heavenswe todk CO “as 
and bought it. JOSEPH Jaco. 
Flowers and. thee fragrance a 


I pointed out on p. 195 that the pots | 
Freesia Wistaria could not have been- dry. x 
March sith, therefore the lack of scent 
that day ‘cannot be put down to the plan 
being dry. This variety has mever been | 
strong- -scented one. My experience of sce 
in Freesias is that they are at their best on 
still, warm, sunny dav; a cold, even 
sunny, day will make them far less scente 
A close, warm atmosphere seems to bring 0 
the scent. The difference can be noticed ve 
easily when the ventilators haye been og 
in the morning. 

[ have alwavs noticed Gon strongly sane 
are paper and boxes in which Freesias” cha 
been packed when opened after some hou 
travelling. oe Ss 

Liam afraid I cannot give Mr. Wapieme: 
information as do the effect on the scent 
Freesias as regards the dryness or smoistu 
of ithe soil in whlch bheY are growing. i 

seeks DaLRYMPLE. 


Double versus single Tulips 


It-is seldom that one sees in English g: 
dens beds of early double Tulips, and this 
all the more sunprising when one reals 
that.these Tulips are very robust grows 
which flower later than single varieties a 
certainly prolong the season’s bloom. Tf < 
not in any way advising gardeners to ple 
double Tulips in place of the single varieti 
but I would certainty recommend that ne 
year at least one or two beds of the doul 
varieties should be tried where there is ae 


lane exhibit of these Tulips shown 
bt Vincent Square shows what can 
jieved when these colours are skilfully 
led together. Two yellow Tulips stood 
rominently, namely, Mr. Van Tubergen 
Jelenitum ; ithe latter received an Award 
ferit when ‘shown for garden display and 
A purposes. Where great splashes of 
ur are wanted, varlieties such as the deep 
i e-carmine Electra or the vivid scarlet 
be planted. Matador is very 
ffective when planted as a contrast to the 
ite La Candeur. 

old iblush-pink 1} Muiriite, which almost 
mibles a small Pzeony, is, ‘of course, well 
, but there are many pinks which are 
iy. effective, and eenenEst the Jes are 


nna Roozen, snd icon ot Eidarrs: 
Molesey. ROBERT W. ASCROFT.* 


New Zealand Kowhat (Clianthus 


puniceus) 


E Glory Pea (Clianthus puniceus), 
then in full bloom never fails ito cal! 
th expressions of. surprise and ad- 
ion with its pendant bunches of large 
son flowers hanging from _ slender 
cles. “Each iadividual flower measures 
32 inches’ from the top of the standard 
itip of the long keel, which gives the 
T ie appearance of a lobster claw. 

is beautiful-plant is a native of New 
ind, where it is known as the Kowhai 
ws dike a shrub jin the bush. 

s country jit is not sufficiently hardy 
st gardens, “but here in Cornwall, and 
Treland, it will grow luxuriantly on a 
wall, which affords it the necessary 


“is also a creamy- white variety, 
hiis is not so striking as tthe one with 
on flowers. This is also native to New 
‘ There is a plant of this white 
growing up a sheltered wall in the 
il sub-tropical gairdens at Abbots- 


Sornwali the Kowhai flowers in sum- 
a und last year the eh in my oe 


‘the late autumn, but , as often as not, 
eet with disaster, being caught with a 
ost Or a biting wind, when they fall. 


; Fhe? a new bade and shoats 
wn out to repair the damage of win- 
_few, however, “manage w survives 


d by the middie of March. Rese y 
y in this 
y, the: pods being aibenat 2 inches long, 
black when ripe. They contain 
eeds protected with a -woolly~ sub- 
nside the pod. New plants may be 
eon this seed or from ees 


south; Slianthus makes very rani 
and soon covers the wall with dong, 
branches. § = Epwarp Cann, 


is obvious that ‘‘Peter the Hermit” . 
ina very favoured part of these Isles, 
| recent issue the refers to Clianthus 
us, which, with little protection, goes 
years under a south wail in his neigh-" 
od. Here in Kent we grow it\ in a 
thouse, and a very attractive pot Par it 
“in early. spring with its singular- 
g red flowers. It is well named the 
73 aland. Lobster ‘Claw or Parrot’s Bill. 
rding to Nicholson this species has not” 
overed in a truly wild state, but it is 
rite with. Maoris, who grow it near 
bitations. The other Clianthus to 
Peter the Hermit” refers is even 
pes, and it must ‘be counted one 


< off in infancy, 


~ Stenning, who says (page 221): 


* ~ 
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Lobster Claw or Parrot’s Bill 
(Clianthus puniceus) 


A 


of the most difficulit plants to cultivate in this 
country. This is the red and black flowered 
Ciianthus Dampieri or Australian Glory Pea. 
I have only seen it in baskets suspended firom 
the rafters in the temperate-house at Kew. 
This remarkable-plant ‘is easily raised from 
seed, and it very quickly succumbs. It is so 
very fastidious about moisture that it damps 
and injury to ithe roots at. the 
time of pricking off or potting on invariably 
causes the death of the plants. 1 am not sure 
if it is still grown at Kew, but up ito a few 
years ago it was cultivated in baskets with 
great success, and the method of rearing it 
was most interesting. The seedlings, when 

only a fortnight or so old, were grafted on 


‘tiny eedunde of the Bladder Senna, Colutea 


arborescens, after which they were less liable 
to rot off. The operation was particularly 
interesting as the seedlings were only a few 
inches high and. split maittches were used as 
splints to bind -the scion to tthe stock. The 
olutea seedlings were cut down near ito the 
soil and the stems of the seedling Clianthus 
while in the cotyledon stage were cut wedge- 
' shape and inserted in the cut made in the 
Colutéa stock. A very sharp razor was used 
for ‘cutting the scions, and the grafted seed- 
lings, after being bound round with ‘wool, 
were kept in a close propagating: frame. till 
the union had taken~place. JERS: 


The fetish of rotations 
That it is advisable ‘to adopt a three-yearly 


plan of rotation in the vegetable garden it is 


neither my ‘wish nor my intention to dispute, 
but I would most strongly deprecate \the 
fetish that is made of it by some. speakers 
and writers. Among those who carty the 
worship too far I should class Mr. H. W. 
“Tt is well 
known that the same kind of crop cannot be 
successfully grown on the same plot of land 
for several consecutive years.’’ By whom, 


rc 
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may «I ask, is it ‘‘ well known ”’? It is, ac- 
cepted as an A etupable fact by hundreds of 
people to whom it has come down in history, 
but it, with many other ancient historical so- 
called facts, has been proved to be a fallacy 
in modern years. There may have ‘been 
some basis for it in bygone days when primi- 
tive implements for tilling were used and 
reliance was placed exclusively on natural 
manures, but not a shred of it remains to-day 
when» tools are excellent and all kinds of 
splendid concentrated foods are available for 
those-who know how to, and will, use them. 
From the point. of view of practical produc- 
tion there is one reason only why rotations 
should be maintained in our vegetable gar- 
dens, and that is on the score of economy by 
using the whole of the residues. The real 
truth of the matter is that correct soil treat- 
ment is in process of inversion to the in- 
correct by placing too much faith in rotations 
and manures instead of observing the’ first 
fundamental principle of all good culture 
which is thorough mechanical working of the 
soil, to which they should be, indeed must be, 
merely subsidiaries. It is, perhaps, a severe 
statement to make, but it is true, neverthe- 
léss, that seven out of every ten men,who 
handle a spade or a fork do not know how to 
dig, for the simple, vet all-sufficient reason, 
that they have never ‘been taught. They 
throw the soil forward or lift it up and dump 
it down again in slovenly fashion, and regard 
admiringly the work that they have not done. 
If they ‘turned their soil completely over, as 
it should be turned over, and increased its 
depth \by_ bastard and full trenching, ~used 
natural manures in strictly limited “quanti- 
ties, and supplemented with concentrated 
foods, the same crop could occupy the same 
site for'a score or more of years with wholly 
satisfactory results. The time for compulsory 
change comes when.a fungus disease, whose 
resting spores lie in’ the “soil from year to 
year, attacks a particular plant, Potato blight 
to wit, but in no other circumstances. No 
objection can be sustained against rotational 
plenunes but an advantageous sequence is 
impossible in many small gardens, even if_it 
were necessary, which experience has dis- 
proved emphatically. East ANGLIAN. 


Why not a British Gladiolus Society ? 


I shall be pleased to stand in my corner 
in providing the wherewithal for the forma- 
tion of a Society on the condition that it is 
to cater for the amateur and the gardener 
(not a trade Society); one that will give good 
advice as to the best varieties, for it = not 
always the new ones that are the best, 

although they cost alot more. I myself have 
placed an order with a firm in Indiana; the 
corms are a long time in getting here. "The 
Society. might undertake to collect several 
orders, get them cheaper, and a quicker de- 
livery. I am going to try my hand at 


hybridising, and I want the best. The 
expense is heavy. Wishing the proposed 
Society every success, G. RUSSELL. 


York. 
An effective slug trap 


As one who has Suffered in the past from 
the ravages of slugs and“so can sympathise 
with others, you would greatly benefit the 
readers of your admirable “weekly journal ‘by 
inserting _ the following—A capital way of 
getting tid of slugs. in a garden, rockery, or 
greenhouse is by paring small jars or cups in 
the ground partly filled with milk and water. 
Let the top of the vessel just reach the level 
of the ground, placing a piece of slate or tile 
so as to keep out.the rain, but with enough 
left open for slugs to enter. They will go 
in and get drowned till no more can get in. 

A. GARLAND, 


The Garden, Lancing, Sussex, 
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The Life of a Raspberry 


Plantation 
Bienes doubt the Raspberry is one of 


the most reliable and popular of what 
may be termed the ‘‘jam”’ fruits. Rarely, 
indeed, does the Raspberry fail entirely, as so 
many other firuits not infrequently do. True, 
in wet and sunless seasons—of which, re- 
cently, we have had no lack—the canes may 
not develop and ripen properly, or an ab- 
normally hot summer may result in poor, 
weak growths which, naturally, cannot ~be 
expected to bear well. The Jatter difficulty, 
by watering combined with mulching, can be 
combatted more successfully than the former. 
The modern development of the Raspberry 
has been considerable. In an old catalogue— 
a poor production, by the way, in comparison 
with those of the present day—the only varie- 
ties mentioned in the middle of last century 
are ‘* Old Red,”’ “* Old White,”’ and “ Yellow 
Antwerp.’ These, it may be said, yet sur- 
vive, and they are not, despite their antiquity, 
to be,despised.. But, nowadays, one might 
enumerate almost a score of varieties, each 
fairly distinct from the others. These would 
seem to satisfy all ordinary requirements. 
The recent addition, Lloyd George, has, so 
far, hardly justified its existence, but it is 


only fair to say that the seasons have fought. 


against it. Given .a normal season it is possi- 
ble that the variety will yet justify the hopes 
of those of us who have planted it. That 
truly great Raspberry, Superlative, yet re- 
mains at the very top of its class, and next 
might be placed Baumforth’s Seedling and 
Carter’s Prolific. For strictly jam-making 
Hornet and Norwich Wonder may be relied 
upon to give a good account of themselves. 
Mf whites, perhaps Magnum Bonum is the 
pick. ‘About 25 years ago I had an extra- 
ordinarily fine white Raspberry which made 
its appearance among tthe red Superlative, of 
which, in all save colour, it was an exact 
facsimile. Front this cane I propagated 
quite a nice plantation, but, unfortunately, 


on leaving that particular garden I failed to ~ 


transfer a stock, and I do not know whether 
the variety still exists. By the way, if, at 
that time, 1 observed a specially strong and 
free-fruiting cane of red Superlative canes 
from that plant were used for propagation, 
and in the course of 1a dozen years I had built 
up astrain of Superlative the fruits of which 
were, uniformly, as large as those of the 
Loganberry. é : 

Few care to grow the autumn-fruiting 
Raspberries, chiefly, I think, ‘because the 
fruits of these are then rather out of season ; 
moreover, they are more acid than those of 
the- more generally grown type. The 
majority of the latter, however, if the previ- 
ous season’s growths be cut away, will carry 
fruits.on the shoots produced during summer, 
but the practice is not worth following. \ 

The question as to the profitable life of a 
Raspberry plantation sometimes arises. 
Circumstances—and soils—alter cases. Some 
growers allow a plantation to go on for a 
dozen years, but ordinarily it is safer to re- 
plant, under whatever conditions, every 
seven years. Where there is an -exception- 
ally large demand there ought to be, at least, 
two plantations, and it is wise to replant a 
portion of each every third season. The ideal 
soil for Raspberries is one which is deep, 
cool, and retentive. The preparation must 
be thorough, and the labour involved in this 
preparation is amply repaid. Those who use 
their own stock for replanting are advised 
not to use those very strong suckers which 
are often found quite near the shoots. It is, 
in. my judgment, better to use smaller 
suckers which are rather remote from the 


parent plant, as they are not only hetter ; 


7 
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‘ripened, but,-in addition, they can be lifted 


with a good cluster of fibrous roots. 
-W. McGurroc. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. ; 


Thinning Grapes 
(Continued from page 90.) 
N the previous notes I brought the Vines 


| to a stage beyond that of ‘ setting ”’ their 
fruit to the time when thinning became 


necessary. “There are very few varieties that _ 


do not set far ‘more berries than would be 


possible to develop into full-sized Grapes, so~ 


that a keen grower begins to ease the 
bunches, tentatively, as soon as the berries 
have formed. Good eyesight and good judg- 
ment are both essential to. the successful 
carrying out of this operation, and the only 
implements ito be used are a pair of long- 
pointed scissors, made for the purpose, and a 
small forked twig with which to hold aside 
the selected berries to avoid touching them by 
hand. 


In a bunch there are three or four times_as 


many berries formed as are wanted, and at a_ 


glance it is obvious that they have no room to 
swell and ithat in a very few days they would 
jamb~so firmly that thinning would ‘become 
difficult, scarcely to be done without injury 
to some of the berries you are anxious to re- 
tain. ‘Three out of every four may be at once 
removed, taking caré to leave those berries 


farthest removed from the centre of the bunch _ 


unless any, so placed, -are deficient in some 
way or other. It isa delicate operation call- 
ing for patience, neatness, and accuracy, for 
a careless snip of the scissors may remove, in 
an instant, the very berries you would have 
retained. : 

After the first thinning there are as yet far 
too many berries left. It will be seen that, at 
least, they are not crowding each other, the 
idea being that you have a choice of the 
finest and best placed berries when they have 


developed sufficiently to offer a fair choice. 
This would probably ibe about three weeks_ 


after the initial thinning, or, possibly, longer 
than that in a cold house. 

Until the Grapes are more than shalf- 
grown, growth must receive every encourage- 
ment, the atmosphere moderately humid and 
the ventilation not ‘too pronounced, The ad- 
vent of red-spider must be looked fer and 
as jealously guarded against. The syringe 
should keep it down, but, should it appear, 


spray at once with an approved insecticide or, 


fume with nicotine or cyanide of potassium. 
Should the latter course be adopted, then, un- 
less you are experienced in its use, commit 
the job to someone who is, for it is not safe 
for the novice to undertake it. 

You will now see the ‘berries swelling 
rapidly up to a certain point, and then they 
will practically stand still while ‘ stoning.” 
This takes from two to three weeks, and 


during this period. they must be carefully, 


nursed, neither exciting them with stimulants 
nor over-dosing them with water. Not until 
you can discern an accelerated movement 
should ‘the former generous treatment be re- 
sumed. 
there is a suspicion of colouring the treat- 
ment must at once be moderated. No more 
feeding, carefully regulated watering, and an 
increase of ventilation must be the régime, 


which must become Jess lavish as ripening © 


approaches. “Too much moisture either at 
the roots or in the atmosphere would cause 


When growth again ceases and 


splitting, so that the cultivator should aim at 


a dry environment with a brisk movement of 
the atmosphere. 


As important as any isthe after-treatment 


of the Vines, for upon their perfect ripening — 


the succeeding crop largely depends. While 
the foliage remains green see that it is regu- 
larly syringed and that all insect pests are 
rigorously kept off. Give air night and day 


Va 
* 


_ never yet produced good Grapes. 


fertile queen. ie 


less lot is now placed above the paper, a 


with a little svrup at this season of the 


- queen to lay. 


is excited and the queen encourage 


and withhold all water when the leave 
falling. Intermittent and slipshod treate 
= oS 
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ae Bee notes 
N the first really warm day thi 
keeper should make a thorough e 
tion of his colonies. vere. 4 Bee. 
The weather for the past few months 
been very trying for bees, and owin: 
exceptionally wet season we experience 
1924 it is probable that many stocks wi 
found extremely short of food; in fa 
that were not artificially fed last autu 
in most cases be dead. At the first exa: 
tion of each stock the condition of th 
combs should be carefully noted. A 
without brood at this season of the 
fairly certain to be queenless, and 
brood alone is seen it either means 
an old worn-out queen in the hive or | 
sibly what is known as a fertile w 
whose eggs produce drones only. 
In either case the colony can only be- 
by being united with another contain 


The simplest’ plan for uniting” 
combs is to employ the newspaper mi 
This is very easy to work with all hives 
on the W.B.C. principle. 

All that is necessary is to place a she 
fairly stout newspaper or thin brow 
immediately above the frames of the I 
which the queenless colony is to be uni 

About half-a-dozen small holes ar 
this paper. These holes should be 
2 inch in diameter, so that the bees” 
obliged to enlarge them considerabl 
they can pass through. - 

The brood chamber containing the— 


the course of two or three days the bee: 
have eaten their way through, by which ti 
having acquired the same scent, they wil 
99 cases out of 100, unite peaceably. 
jater the upper ‘brood chamber can 
moved and the bees that may be 
crowded down into the lower compartm: 
- Even if colonies are not actually sh 
food it generally pays ithe bee-keeper to 


~ Half-a-pint iof wwarm syrup in the 
feeder twice a week for the next f 
This encourages the bees to stimul 
It should be remember 
every egg laid in April fis worth tw) 
‘May. ; Tori hoe ee a Se 
We must have our colonies stron 
the chief honey-flow commences. — 
close on six weeks ito produce a fora 
If, upon examining your hive, you 
some of the combs contain sealed 
(either honey or syrup, as the case m 
will greatly stimulate the bees if the 
of these combs ‘be slightly ‘bruis 
exuding honey will act in the same 
feeder placed above the iframes. T 


To give your stocks a proper sprit 
is really necessary-to have a spare hi 
The hive to be attended to is moved to 
side and the empty hive placed in positio 
The tops of the frames are scraped 
move any ‘brace comb or propolis; and 
combs are then tnansferred one by 
the clean hive. ~ : : 
-Be most careful to iplace them in the 
same order as they were in the_ 
This can now be thoroughly cleaned an 
infected inside, and, if necessary, painitet 
side, and the same process of changinj 
cleaning hives can be followed until alla 
apiary are fixed up. L. Biec-W 
Wells, Somerset. ~ ates se 
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"REES AND SHRUBS 


_A beautiful Japanese Cherry 
Prunus Subhirtella 


'\ REAT interest is taken in this early and 
_iree-flowering Prunus from Japan, and 
Ait is safe to assert ‘that this beautiful 
herry will enter into the early spring colour 
chemes of our gardens in future. 
las already arrived in America. In the 
Chronicles of the Garden,” by Mrs. Francis 
ing, just published by Charles. Scribner’s 
ons, we read: ‘* Prunus subhirtella was a 
ink bouquet a week ago; then suddenly 
ame 8 inches of snow, and the pink turned 
ya cruelly cold white ina night. Aside from 
pme breaking of boughs, no great harm en- 
aed, and from under those inches we 
athered next day a large basket of 
tyacinths, Lord ‘Derby and Enchantress, 
jarious good Daffodils, and the lovely pink 
wherry, all, after a dip in cold water, quite 
snhurt by the strange May snowfall.’? = In 
ais country it usually flowers from early 
fareh until mid-April, that is before the 
vaves appear. 

| The specimen here illustrated was shown 
y Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and. Crisp on 
farch roth. The bush was lifted from the 
pen just before the flowers opened and 
‘rought on under glass. 

|The twiggy shoots were about 3 feet in 
ongth, and as may be seen from the illus- 
sation, each one was wreathed in blossom. 
‘he flowers are single and white with a pale- 
lush tint, being deeper pink in bud. It 
vay also be grown in tree form, when with 
‘ge it could probably reach a height of 20 feet 
ir even 30 feet. This Cherry is a native of 
‘apan and was introduced to Kew in 18095, 
ince when it has proved to be one of the most 
eautiful of the Cherries. It is sometimes 
yet with under the Japanese name Beni- 
agen. HERBERT COWLEY. 


Ivies—Climbing and Bush 


| We sometimes hear that Ivy on walls en- 
ourages dampness, but if ithe presence of 
vy on a building leads to dampness it is a 
jure-sign of neglect. Ivy is a rapid grower, 
nd, if permitted, will block up the gutters 
nd enter the spaces ‘between slates and tiles 
nthe roof, and some dampness and injury 
jay follow; ibut proper treatment in April 
vill prevent this, April is, I think, the best 
ronth to do this work, andithe Ivy should be 
ut close in with the shears, every leaf and 
pray being removed from the gutters especi- 
lly. Ivy is often used to form. edgings to 
orders and to clothe stumps of trees or any- 
‘hing that it is desired to hide. If permitted 
2 grow up living trees it will ultimately de- 
troy them, and ithose. who wish to grow 
ember will prevent the Ivy climbing up. 
some years ago I saw Ivy used to form 
anels Onia garden wall. It was trimmed in 
lose, the spaces between ‘being filled with 
“hina Roses, which were permitted to grow 
reely, 

| There iis plenty of choice among the Ivies 
vhen special effects are sought. The follow- 
Ag are useful varieties :—The Irish, a strong 
‘Tower, is useful to cover a large space 
uickly; Emerald Gem is one of the best of 
fe greensleaved section; Caenwoodiana is a 
€ry useful, small-foliaged variety which 
lings closely; atropurpurea jis ia purple- 
Paved variety, the leaves useful to mix with 
/Owers; dentata has large foliage, but it does 
ot cling closely; Gold Cloud, whose young 
dliage is mottled with gold, grows freely 
nd 1s effective on a wall; ‘Maderiensis varie- 
lark is orle of the best of the variegated 


arieties ; while Silver Queen is 2 very useful 
anegated kind; chrysocarpa bears yellow 


erries, Groups of bush Ivies on the lawn 


E 


Se_- 


Indeed it~ 
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Prunus subhirtella 
A free-flowering Cherry from Japan 


near ithe margins or in the corners are charm- 
ing. Ivies may be usefully employed in the 
decoration of the town garden. Ceb, 


The flowering Dogwoods 


Among the smaller trees with scarlet or 
crimson autumn foliage none is more beau- 
tiful than’ the so-called Flowering Dog- 
wood (Cornus florida), brilliant in its shades 
of crimson, scarlet, and green. Its autumnal 
beauty is increased by the contrast of the 
colour on the upper and lower surfaces of 
the leaves, for only the upper surface changes 
colour, the lower surface retaining the pale, 
sometimes nearly white, colour of the sum- 
mer. For regions with a winter climate as 
severe as that of eastern Massachusetts, the 
eastern Asiatic relative (Cornus kousa) of 
the native Flowering Dogwood, is a more 
reliable plant. It is a smaller tree than the 
eastern American plant; the leaves turn as 
brilliantly in the autumn ; the flower-buds are 
not killed or injured by the severest cold of 
our winters, and open from two -to three 
weeks_later ; and the floral bracts, which sur- 
round the clusters of, small flowers and are 
the conspicuous feature of the inflorescence, 
are narrower, further apart and pointed, not 
broad and rounded, at the apex. The fruit is 
even handsomer than that of the American 
plant, for the individual fruits are united into 
a globose scarlet head which is raised on a 
long slender erect stem and are not, like 


those of the American plant, in clusters of 
separate fruits. The form discovered and 
introduced by Wilson from Western China 
promises to be even a better plant in this 
climate than the Japanese form, for it ap- 
pears to be equally hardy, and. the floral 
bracts are larger and overlap below the 
middle, forming a cup like those of ‘the 
American species. This plant is still rare, 
but as it produces good crops of seeds in the 
Arboretum it is to be hoped that it will soon 
be within the reach of lovers of handsome 
hardy trees.—Arnold Arboretum Bulletin. 


Erica vagans var. St. Keverne 


Beautiful though all the forms of the 
Cornish Heath. undoubtedly are, this last- 
comer is perhaps the choicest of them all, 
for in the charming colour of its flowers 
there is that irresistible attraction which is 
difficult to define. This Heath, laden with 
spikes of beautiful warm pink flowers, is— 
from what I hear—sure to meet with a con- 
siderable demand in the near future on 
account of its pleasing colour and habit of 
blooming during the late summer. It strikes 
freely from cuttings made of the young wood 
and inserted in sandy soil in the autumn. 
When planted out it revels in a sandy loam 
to which a little peat or leaf soil has been 
added. Even where the latter are not 
present it grows quite freely. 

E. MarkuaM. 


228 
Lewisias from the Rocky 
Mountains, 
res years the onlv species of this genus 


a 


known to cultivators in this country was 

the ‘ Bitter Root’ (L. rediviva), a not 
very tractable plant and only seldom. seen. 
Within recent years, however, several distinct 
and highly ornamental ‘species have been 
added to the group. These come chiefly from 
the Rocky Mountains, a rather significant 
fact to the cultivator in the British Isles. In 
other words, it carries with it a certain ap- 
prehensiveness of complete hardiness, and 
opinion is ‘by no means unanimous on the 
point. Doubtless the degree of hardiness will 
be very much a question of locality, and still 
more of position in that locality. That is to 
say, a plant may be perfectly hardy in the 
nearly vertical crevice of a rock, with root- 
fibres far away in débris-charged fissure, and 
with superfluous moisture absorbed all 
around, or it may be hardy in the drier parts 
of the moraine, with glass protection during 
the winter, while fully exposed son ordinary 
rockwork, with much soil about, their thardi- 
ness is open to-doubt. Indeed, one might go 
further and say that soil surroundings, winter 
wet, and full exposure are fatal to these 
plants.. In my opinion a plant is not hardy 
unless it. passes the winter in safety, and iS 
able to give a good account of itself at flower- 
ing time the following year. 

Experiences in widely-separated districts 
show that the Lewisias do not possess, .un- 
fortunately, the attribute of complete hardi- 
ness. ‘irue, the grower may have recourse to 
growing in pots in the modern Alpine-house, 
where, with gritty soil and comparative root 
dryness, all their needs will probably be sup- 
plied. In such a house, too, these unique 
subjects are very welcome. ’ The newer forms 
of the race, too, are so distinct from the 
usually ‘hardier, because perhaps deciduous, 
L. rediviva’ that it has been well worth while 
to hybridise them-in order, if possible, to 
bring about a hardier race. For the time be- 
ing, however, and for general cultural pur- 

ases, it is suggested that when grown out- 
of-doors these plants will give of their best 
when occupying crevice or fissure in rock, 
preferably always in a-.sunny position. In 
such, a little soil with grit, sandstone, or 
{imestone will be much to their liking. All 


the species may be raisad from seeds when ~ 


procurable, and may also be propagated from 
root cuttings. Division, if not impossible, is 
nearly so. The plants flower in spring and 
early summer. The following are the best 
kinds :— : 

L. coLumptana.—This has nearly prostrate 
rosettes of fleshy leaves, wiry, red-tinted 


stems, and pale orange-coloured buds open-- 


ing an apricot’ shade. 

L. CotyLEDon.—In this species the flowers 
are of cream colour, each petal distinctly 
banded with crimson. 

L. Howett1—This has a much-forked 
inflorescence of creamy-white, buff-shaded 


flowers, the petals lined with rose colour. | 


The fleshy Jeaves are lance-shaped and much 
waved. és 

L. LEEANA.—The long, fleshy, linear leaves 
of this species resemble those of L. rediviva, 
and form a close, prostrate rosette. The 
pink-lined flowers are small and in lax 
panicles. . It is a rare but not showy kind: 

L. reEpDiviva (Bitter, Root).—From the 
flower point of view this is one of the most 
ornamental. Its rosettes of fleshy, linear 
leaves issue from a thick woody root-stock, 
the handsome white and pink flowers, of 
3 inches or so across, appearing on solitary 
peduncles—not in forked panicles as in most 
of the above-named—from the base of the 
leaves. 
stalks, and quite hide the very inadequate 
leaf growth as we know it in this country. 


The handsome flowers are on 3-inch’ 
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Soon after the flowers open the leaf growth 
disappears.., Se 

L. Tweepyi.—Were I asked to name the 
most ‘beautiful and ornamental of the 
Lewisias I should recommend this, in which 
the flowers are flesh-pink, each 2 inches to 
3 inches’across. It is, perhaps, a little more 
tender than some, while its greater merit and 
beauty make it all the more precious to the 
gardener. Hence, to succeed with it a rocky 
crevice and a sunny position, winterdryness, 
and protection might also be deemed de- 


sirabie. f G. 


The Great King Cup (Caltha polypetala) 


This noble waterside plant is decidedly 
effective when grown in small groups or ex- 
tensive plantations at the water’s edge. 
This bold species is revelling here in. from 
12 inches to 18 inches of water, where it 
covers’ many square vards of surface. Its 
bold leaves often exceed a foot in diameter, 
and its flowers, like burnished gold, are each 
3 inches across. E. M. 

Sussex. : 
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Planting Christmas Roses 
Kos tell me_the best time to plant 


Christmas Roses—the commen Helle- 
borus niger. Would they succeed in a 
border on the north-east side of the house? 
It is fairly well sheltered on the north side by 
outbuildings, and gets the early morning sun. 
: E. M. Simmons. 


[Christmas Roses in an unsatisfactory 
condition are the commonplaces of many a 
garden, and will remain so until gardeners 
realise the peculiar nature of their rooting, 
and more particularly when and how those 
roots are formed. Only in this relation can 
the Christmas Rose be said to be exacting or 
jastidious. Only, too, can it be-said of it 
that the plant is impatient of removal or of 
being disturbed When its rooting peculiarities 
are ignored, and the plants divided and re- 
planted at any time convenient to the planter. 


‘The vast majority of gardeners fail to grow 


this most ‘precious of all hardy winter flowers 
either from thiscause alone or in conjunction 
with ‘‘ lifting and potting for flowering at 
Christmas,” as not a few calendar writers 
recommend.» Such plants, when the flower- 
ing is over, are often returned to their places, 
and with very little ceremony. It is but the 


Lewisia Howelli as a moraine plant 


When grown in an open, sunny-position it is 
known to flower with remarkable freedom 


- circumstanced, and to some ‘extent the 


beginning of the end with many of the 
last state of such plants ‘being worse than 
first. : bo oe 

But very few hardy: herbaceous plant 
far as my experience goes, have the pec 
periodical root action of this- section of { 
Hellebore race—the Pony is almost 4 


or Bearded Irises, if at another season 
year. The majority, happily, ‘are not 
vigorous enough, but—and this is th 
important matter—sufficiently continuo 
‘perpetual in their rooting to permit 
transplanted with impunity over a consi 
ab'e period of time. For all such the « 
nary methods suffice, while for the minc 
which includes the Christmas Rose, 
means must be adopted if we are t 
from them all the good they are capab! 
giving. To this end an essential is_ 
autumn _planting—September, before a 
I say this with the full knowledge tha 
tain measure of success obtains from pl 
at other times, and in certain ‘distr 
spring. /I learnt that way as a boy fr 
father, and in a county where the Chris 
Rose generally did weil. Since that time 
have studied the root action of the Chri 
Rose for myself and am well satisfi 
the fullest measure of success is 
reached ‘by dividing and planting at th 
son I advocate. In conjunction wit 
deep cultivation is a matter of imp 
the roots descending fully 3 feet-wh 
soil permits. When replanting, on 
count attempt to transfer the plants 
to another position. At the time-nar 
may. pull the plants into quite, smail 
that is to sav, portions having three © 
crowns, and by planting six of these oy 
ground area of not less than 2 feet 
men worth looking at will result. 
shorten the roots when dividing the 
In respect of So eae 


preferring a medium loam, perhaps, bet 
all else, and a cool, though perfectly draine 
bottom. Constant wet at the roots, or | 
sodden condition of the soil in winter, 
fatal. Where such exists perfect drai 
of the first importance—an essential . 
cess. In light, sandy, stony, poorly-cult 
vated soils the plants are dwarfed. In th 
and sandy soils, ‘too, they welcome thin sk 
- which in cooler-rooting mediums is much 
needed. ‘Cold, sunless positions, the p 
of a wrongly-selected site adjacen 
walls or buildings, are often detrit 
succcess.—GLOs. | ae er ee 
- Queen Anne’s Double Da 
This variety (Narcissus Capax 
has always been a. favourite of 
Quite distinct, from all other Narcis 
_ has a charming old-world appearance. | 
fortunately, it is not one of the most. 
bloomers, nor does it appear to increas 
rapidiv. One clump which I know ~ 
years was not noticeably larger at the ent 
that period, while it could not by any n 
be called a free-flowering variety. — 
-4vorth having, and ‘those who ‘can — 
bulbs ought to add them ‘to their present < 
lection of Narcissi. By the way, th 
is also known as N. Eystettensis—a 1 
which, I am glad to think, is Mg 


Sweet Williams 

Only by comparison with varieties in 
30 years or more ago is it possible to es 
the worth of present strains. It is an © 
fashioned plant, it is true, a general favour 
in cottage gardens, ‘but not always | 
properly. Either it should be perp 
from seed sown in May or from cu 
taken from the base of the.plants. 
, . TOwNsn 
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- - DAFFODILS OLD AND NEW AT. VINCENT SQUARE 


s 


met: _A fragrant Jonquil (Narcissus odorus rugulosus), uniform 
tich bright yellow and very telling in effect. Suitable for pots, 
borders, or bowls. Foliage deep green and Rush-like. 

4. Dominick, one of the gems shown by Mr. P. D. Williams 
on March 24-25. Of noble proportions, golden-yellow and deeper 


golden cup. Substantial in texture, with rounded, frilled 
‘rumpet. By many it was considered the most perfect incom- 
Parabilis yet raised, : 


3. The stately Princess Miriam, a new Barrii. White-perianth, 
with broad, overlapping segments, corona with deep orange edge. 
Shown by Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons, Ltd. 

4. A magnificent bunch of White Nile, which gained an Award 
of Merit for market and garden cultivation. Shown by Mr. J. L. 
Richardson, Waterford. It“had previously gained an Award of 
Merit for show purposes. Flowers pure white, richly ruffled at 
the brim, Raised by Brodie of Brodie, 
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Prepare for Summer Flowers 


“The different subjects ee here are, of course, but a of - the many kinds ze 
flowering plants suitable for summer bedding, but they will give some tdea 
as to what can be done to give a bountiful supply of bloom during the summer 
months, and a keen amateur will always find means to extend the choice of varieties 


GARDEN without plenty of flowers 
during the summer presents rather a 
pathetic spectacle,» and even though 

planning has been judiciously carried out with 
herbaceous subjects and the like-to give a 
general and permanent effect, it alw ays 
strikes one ‘that something is very much 
missed if-there are no ‘beds, borders, or. plots 
set aside and filled with so-called summer- 
bedding plants, for it is among that class that 
ithe gay yest subjects are to ibe found. ‘In lar ge 
private gardens summer bedding is an annual 
feature, but in many smaller ones it appears 
as if insufficient stress is laid in that direction. 


One lis weil aware that a good deal of time 


and trouble, together with ia icertain amount 
of skill, are necessary to succesSfully culti- 
vate a variety of summer-flowering plants, 
but where these factors can be utilised, and if 
a small greenhouse and a frame or two are at 
hand, then the keen amateur should ‘see that 
justice lis done to them. It-so often happens 


that one can hear a person admiring and_ 


envying ia wealth of bloom in another’s gar- 
den, and all the time ione knows tthat person 
could at least have had a ttry to equal it in his, 
or ther, own garden if only the right spirit 
had dominated at the right time. 


Pelargoniums v. Antirrhinums 

An old favourite among the summer- 
bedding plants of years gone by was the 
Geranium or Pelargonium, and although it 
still finds a place annually in the beds of 
larger gardens it has, to a great exitent, been 
ousted out Of smaller ones because ‘winter 
protection of old plants and freshly-rooted 
cuttings give a good deal of trouble, especially 
where inside space is restricted, and certain 
perennials and annuals have taken ‘its place. 
In this respect the modern. varieties of Antir- 
rhinum have- come to the fore, and un- 
doubtedly in them we have a race of plants 
both economical and useful as well as beauti- 
ful in their prolonged effect, for they bloom 
profusely right through the summer and 
autumn; in fact, until the first severe frosts 
cut them back. 


ina cold frame. 


~ The Antinrhinum, popularly known as the 
Snapdragon, though naturally a perennial, 
will respond readily “to treatment asian 
annual. if sown early in heat. By the be- 
ginning of April the seedlings should be ready 
to transplant into cold” frames, or, if pre- 
ferred, potted singly into small ; pots and stood 


come hardened and develop into piants large 
enough {to be transferred into their flowering 
guarters-not later than the middle of May, 
and will usually commence flowering early 
in July. ~ If to be itreated as perennials the 


seeds should be sown during July on a pre-_ 


pared bed out ‘of doors, and as soon as large 
enough the seedlings must be pricked ouit to 
make medium-sized, well-established plants 
before the winter. A well-sheltered spot. 
should be chosen for ithe latter operation, so 
that some protection ifrom hard weather will 
be afforded during the ~coldest months. 
Treated in tthis way and planted into flower- 
ing beds or borders in the early spring the 
plants will commence to bloom much earlier 
than those treated as annuals. - 
splendid range of colour among the presentt- 
day Antirrhinums and the group of three 
classes, viz., tall, medium, and dwarf, offer 
Scope for artistic arrangement in bedding. 


Annual Asters and Stocks 


The numerous varieties of annual Asters 
are another acquisition to present-day gar- 
deners. ‘This race of plants has been so im- 
proved during recent years that a very wide 
range of colour now prevails, and it is possi- 
ble, by making a careful selection from, the 
many classes of ithem, to have a:succession of 
very fine blooms over a long period of the 
vear. Classes of Asters come under such 
headings as Giant Comet, Ostrich Plume, 
Pezony-flowered, Giant Ray, Giant French, 
Sinensis (single. varieties), and many other 
nom de plumes too numerous to menition 
here, for every good seed house has its own 
novelties, and reference must be made ‘to 
catalogues if the reader wishes a more com- 
plete list of classes and their respective varie- 
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Garden at Normanhurst, Hutton, Essex 
Designed by Percy S. Cane, Garden Architect, 2, Westminster Palace Gardens, London . 


In ‘this way ithey awill be- 


There is a 


i 


manure, will suit the Aster admin, 


: varieties, 


_plants is also divided into classes 


but sing! eS. 
glass in this way, must be (rough 


borders beneath the windows of a d 


~raising them from cuttings every y 


ties. Asters are not. $0 very % 
their requirements. Seed should b 
gentle heat during early spring, an 
as strong enough, ithe seedlings 
pricked out into boxes or frames and 
‘as cool as cincumstances will allow 1 Ur 
are fit for planting into ithe open ground 
the end of May. A bed of good, oan 
“into which has been dug some — 


from ithe Ray, Plume, 


cand Gi 
Stocks are usually Ree 
in thought if not actually dn bei 
or border of delightful, fragrant 
joy to every garden lover. Thi 


have Ten-week (autumn and spri 
ing), East Lothian, and Interme 
ties. The summer-flowering Tr 
Stocks thaye, ‘perhaps, the greates 

colour and are most extensively 
summer bedding. Successional. 
should be made from early spring 
sufficient ground is available ito have 
succession of bloom. The earliest 

will need to be made under glass, ani 
seed! eae se it is nOvisa t 


tiseker pat the pee ae these 6 
duce the finest double flowers, and 
the ia coarse plants prove to 
Stocks, when com: 


“treatment at an. early stage or they | 
come too weak and “leggy” to d 
good by ithe time they are: planted ow 


Tobacco plants and Sea Lavend 
_ The Nicotianas (tobacco plants) — 
cared for by everyone, but where *t! 
appreciated there is hardly a more 

plant among large-growing: subje 
their delicious fragrance can be detec! 
considerable distance. The_beauti 

species, affinis, is an old favourite awvith 
and ican often be seen planted in 


so that the delightful perfume that 
off as evening falls may. float into 
above. . The modern hybrid, N. Sande 
rose-coloured flowers and is not so 
but its colour gives it a pleasing eff 
planted jin beds, especially those of » 
design. Seeds of the Tobacco plant 
be sown in heat during the early spr: 
grown as recommended for Stocks. 
out as soon as danger from frost 
prevails, and these quick-growing ; 
soon show seas and continue till 4 
autumn. : 
The Statices, or Sea Lavesaaae 
been known as subjects for borders, 
is one not seen- as often as iit shou k 
gardens. 
times known as a candelabram, 


spravs of a at shade of ros 
continue to form during the whole 
summér and autumn months. 
had a bed of these delightful 
year, and, despite the treacherous we: 
mass of sprays were = Peet whiel 


for cutting, ; 


Verbenas and Dablias feoae 


Verbenas have long been populz 
for summer bedding, but the old pr: 


lost favour now ithat there are so mat 
ties which come readily and Arue 
but seed should be purchased. from 
seedsman to get a reliable strain; an i 
one will only give a poor mixture di 


Ang to behold. 


1925 


as from seed are ‘still 
ther boon to modern gardening, 

yme splendid strains are in 
, of which the dwarf kinds 
especially adapted to beds and 
ll tere. The Pigmy strain 
-out by Messrs. Carter and Co, 
most useful in this respect, and 
no doubt become popular. By 
ing seed in heat during January 
he early part of February it is 
sible to “obtain strong plants for 
ing out in May, and=they_ will 
erally. bloom from July until cut 
n | by frost. Although great 
les have been made with the 
ilia over a good number of years 
eems there are still possibilities 
1 this particular class, and no 
bt we shall soon see named 
eties of bedding Dahlias in every 
included in-the seed catalogues 
ually. 


osias and Begonias 


elosia plumosa is ‘not exactly a 
able plant for bedding purposes, 
-in favourable districts, more 
jally the sunny south, it gives 
leasing effect when thoughtfully 
ted in harmony with other sub- 
. It must be sown in gentle 
t during early spring and gradu- 
hardened off, making nice 
its before planting out early “in - 
3 ~Celosia arcturus is rather a 
ler subject also, but during a hot summer 
ost effective in beds on the lawn. The 
are clear yellow with purple anthers, 
ant combination, and they remain in 
the greater. part of the season. As 
ng plants they will need a similar treat- 
ithe Celosia, and the sunniest spot in 
garden should be chosen when bedding- 
time comes. 
apie, both tuberous and fibrous-rooted 
ave become popular of late years for 
vertbedding arrangements, and they are 
y subjects. The tuberous-rooted varie- 
e tthe moré conspicuous, and — 
sur cannot do better than purchase 
s from a reliable nurseryman to start 
‘owth in the spring. Well-arranged 
- beds of these Begonias are linvalu- 
ring the summer; they come into 
L early and last all the season. The 
us-rooted kinds, chiefly of the semper- 
is Itype, make effective little beds also, 
af Taised in <p ee ee in _ early 


cal ious, though naturally a biennial, suc- 
well if treated as a half-hardy annual, 
garden should be without a show of 
brilliant flowers. Seed should be sown 
Spring in gentle heat. As soon as 
"eno ugh to handle transplant the sced- 
bout 3 inches apart in larger boxes 
dually harden off.as spring advances. 
mts will then be ready to put out by 
en. May and will not be long in pro- 
bloom. The colours 
of both rich and delicate shades, and 
°V are canried on long stems-they come 
ry useful for vases and table decoration. 
a will not succeed everywhere, but 
y are worth while trying in a sunny gar- 


. Some of the modern varieties with 
arge vivid-coloured blooms offer a 
ng contrast to the old and original 
s. For instance, how insignificant P. 
folia looks when put by the side of 
of the exquisite blooms produced from 
present-day strains, yet, of course, P. 
i a and P, violacea were. the fore- 


the 


embrace a 


ially if situated in the southern - 
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Loo-Water, Heacham, Norfolk: View of garden, showing pool 
Designed by Louis de Soissons and G..G. Wornum, FF.R.I.B.A., Blue Ball Yard, 


St. James’, 


runners of practically all of them. Petunias 
should ‘be ‘treated as recommended for other 
tender subjects, and when planting out, the 
sunniest spot in the garden should be chosen. 
Given a ffavourable summer, and the care 
that is needful in all cases, a good show of 
bloom should result. 


Lobelia and Ageratum 

These are well-known subjects, 
edging purposes the compact-growing varie- 
ties are hard to beat. ‘Lobelia should be 
grown steadily on in boxes ito be ready by the 
bedding-out season. Ageratums make bettter 
plants if grown on in small pots till planting- 
out time. 

It is as much necessary to be thorough in 
the cultivation of flowers as for choice fruit 
and vegetables, and ithe gardener who bears 
this in mind can always anticipate success. 

'H. ‘W. STENNING 


Stokes’s Aster 


For many vears Stokesia cyanea, some- 
times called in popular parlance Stokes’s 
Aster, although not an Aster at all, was 
much in vogue among exhibitors of hardy 
plants at shows. Unfortunately, it is very 
late flowering, and even for September: ex- 
hibitions was generally too late when grown 
in the open in all but the warmer districts of 
the United Kingdom. So it was ithat the 
keen exhibitor often resonted ito various de- 
vices to secure ithe coveted blooms: in time for 
the show., The commonest and most reliable 
method was to lift a plant when showing 
bud, doing. this very carefully so as not to 
disturb the soil about the roots, and to place 
it in a pot which was taken into an unheated 
greenhouse to bring it forward earlier than in 
the open. I ‘have seen ithis done on several 
occasions, and even the early blooms under 
glass were kept shrouded in paper caps to 
shade the fiest of the flowers. The form 
generally shown was ithe purple or ‘ blue ” 
one, or type, but the white one, alba, was 
oceasionally exhibited. For the ordinary 


border S. cyanea was of little use, as the. 


frost usually came before the flowers could 
open. Within late years early varieties have 
appeared under the name of S. cyanea 


and for . 


London 


praecox, and these have all the good features 
of the others, but-come-in time for opening 
in the border, There is a blue or purple 
form and there is also a white one, A still 
later recruit is that called Perry’s Purple, 


whose colour is indicated by the name. It is 
an excellent early variety. not yet much 
S. ARNOTT. 


known, 


Notes on Lilies 


Owing, probably, to 'the absence of frost in 
this region of southern Scotland and. the 
heavy main, the Lilies have been growing 
with unusual freedom. This is especially 
noticeable in L. candidum and L. longi- 
florum, of which, I venture to affirm, the 
latter variety is not often seen to advantage 
in an exposed situation. From ‘two. un- 
usually large ‘bulbs of L.  longiflorum 
giganteum which I obtained about 18 months 
ago I have 13 plants, all of which, I con- 
fidently anticipate, will flower well this vear. 
Lilium ‘eandidum, which I would describe as 
an extremely amiable and reliable Lily, is 
also increasing its flowering stems. These 
are Lilies which, in virtue of their hardi- 
ness and value for the garden, should be far 
more widely cultivated in our Scottish gar- 
dens, where, unless in fertile soil and pro- 
tected situations, Lilium regale and Lilium 
Sargentz are seldom successful. I find that 
the refined and: graceful L. Szovitzianum is 
not nearly so reliable here, as when grown in 
my former garden at Kirkmaiden ‘Manse the 
fine specimen of it has flowered every year for 
20 years. ‘David. R. WILLIAMSON. 


Maurandya Barclayana 


Growers on the outlook for a rather un- 
common trailing plant for |the edges of raised 
beds for summer flowering might include ithis 
Mexican itwiner, as it flowers in great pro- 
fusion iduring the short time of summer 
bedding. Plants may ‘be raised in early 
spring ifrom ‘seeds or cut twigs s0wn or in- 
serted in gentle warmth, the young plants 
grown along quickly and thardened off care- 
fully. When planted out a fairly rich soil 
gives luxuriant growth and plenty of flower. 
The flowers in the type are deep violet, but 
there are also deep purple, white, and rosy 
forms. in ge 
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Greenhouse Climbers 


HAVE frequently been asked about plants 
for the walls and roofs of greenhouses and 
conservatories, therefore the following 

hints “may prove useful to those who are sin 
doubt as to what ito grow in the above struc- 
tures. ‘The plants 1 shall name are those 
which experience has proved can be safely 
recommended. The list is by no means a 
complete one, as it does not include those 
which require, perhaps, more than ordinary 
skill in their cultivation. Plants may be 
selected from the list that are inexpensive, 
easy to cultivate, and in many cases afford a 
large suppry of cut flowers. To secure per- 
fection of growth and abundance of both 
foliage and flowers most, if not all, the plants 
should be planted out. I have "frequently 
seen conservatories, greenhouses, and stoves 
where fine climbing plants would be a great 
ornament, ‘but there was no iprovision. for 
growing ithe planits, except lin large pots or 
tubs, and this svstem lis seldom satisfactory. 
The plants that wali be mentioned require no 


elaborate mixtures of soil or any great depth 
of it, from 18 inches to 2 feet being quite 
sufficient. Of-drainage, however, there must 


be abundance, as a provision against stagnant 
water at or near the roots. A top-dressing of 
fresh loam every spring isfar better for the 
plants than a greater depth of soil. In most 
cases a deep soil is sure to become sour and 
sodden from the frequent applications of 


water, and will also have a much lower tern 


perature than .a shallow one. 

Some growers, in making borders for 
climbing plants, allow a certain space for the 
roots of each plant by putting in brick parti- 
tions. I think this is unnecessary, because 
most of the plants that .will be named thrive 
well in one mixture of soil in the border. Of 
course, if ithere are ito be Tree Ferns, 
Cametlias, Palms, and other choice things in 
the border, then by ail means et these have 
separate compartments for their roots, as 
they then can be removed at any time with- 
out injury ito the other occupants of ithe 
border. A suitable soil is one-half good turfy 
or fibrous loam not chopped too fine and one- 
fourth of good fibrous peat, sandy if possible. 
The remainder may be equal parts of well- 
decayed leaf-soil, dried ‘cow-manure, and 
sand. Mix ithis thoroughly, as it will be in 
the ‘border for a long time ‘without being 
renewed. To the above mixture I like to 
add ia quantity. of broken potsherds and 
charcoal, : 

Cop@as.—These will cover a very large 

space and are suitable for the domes of large 

conservatories, and are ornamental the year 
round. - They hole be frequently shortened 
and the shoots thinned, and plenty of water 
given when growing. 

RILYNCOSPERMUM. JASMINOIDES.—This is an 
evergreen climber suitable for pillars or under 
the glass roof... Its flowers are’ white, 
abundant, and fragrant. It flowers from 
May to July in an intermediate temperature. 

Fucus1As.—These are very beautiful trained 
up pillars or the rafters. ‘Most strong 
growers are suitable. They. commence to 
flower in February, and there are few plants 
that give such a fine display. 

CESTRUM ELEGANS.—This is a plant of ‘con- 
siderable merit both as a pillar plant and for 
thesrafters of medium -and large structures. 
It is vigorous in growth and blooms freely. 
There is a very fine form of this with crimson 
flowers known as C. elegans Newelli. 

TacsoniA VAN VoLXxEMI.—This is one of the 
handsomest climbers ever introduced. It will 
cover a large space on the roof, from which 
its branches and flowers depend. A frequent 
thinning of shoots is required. to produce 


Stephanotis floribunda : << 
One of the best of all greenhouse climbers that flower in spring 


young growth, and then it will flower for 
months. 

MANDEVILLA SUAVEOLENS.—The flowers are 
white, fbell-shaped, very sweet scented, and 
suitable for a cool greenhouse. Iit will cover 
pillars, rafters, or spread over a portion of 
the roof. It requires plenty of water at the 
roots for it grows very fast in its season. 
Many fail with this beautiful climlber because 
they grow iit in a pot. 

- LAPAGERIA ROSEA.—This plant does well 
trained under the roof of a greenhouse. It is 
also useful for a wall, but ithe flowers aire not 
seen to such advantage. The variety, alba is 
rather weaker in growth, a suitable com- 
panion. The ptants are evergreen. 

JASMINUM ODORATISSIMUM.—For pillars and 
rafters this is a pretty plant with whiite 
flowers freely produced in summer. They 
are sweet scented and useful as cut flowers 
for vases. 

FIcUS REPENS.—Tihis jis a creeping plant 
attaching itseif closely to. walls, woodwork, 
etc.. For the former it is very suitable. Very 
little rooting space is needed compared to 
other plants < as it throws out noone at every 
joint. 

HELIOTROPES.—These grow freely in almost 
any position, and if the ‘branches are regu- 


larly thinned or shortened: to produce young 


growth they wili flower for nine months in 
the year. Given an intermediate tempera- 
ture ‘they will bloom nicely in February. 

PLuMBAGO CAPENSIS.—Although this plant 
is not so ‘much a climiber as many, neveérthe- 
less it wiil cover a large space ona pillar. 
The flowers are of a love ly shade of blue and 
very effective. It is a greenhouse evergreen 
and requires more care in watering than is 
necessary for many Pa, 

Hoya carnosa.—This plant, like the Ficus, 
does not require much rooting space and is a 
good subject for walls and pillars. The 
foliage vis fleshy, with itrusses of pinkish 
waxy flowers in summer, The plant delights 
in pounded brick irubbish mixed awith the soil. 

Having dealt with the most popular green- 
house and conservatory climbers I will men- 
tion a few ifor the stove, to include only those 
that can be grown in the ordinary stove. 


/ at 


See 


bf its. white, ae flowers. ani 
lightful perfume. It requires good dra 
and flowers freely in.spting. © <7 

RIVINA HUMILIS.—This. is ia stove of 
producing a profusion of red berries. ‘lt 
be grown in! small pots. for house decoral 
but when planted out against a wall 
develop into a very attractive specimen 

CISSUS DISCOLOR.—At- times this is 
handsome, but ats ‘beauty does not last 
for when the fol liage reaches a certain age 
colour and markings disappear. There 
fresh growth should be encouraged. It 
well against wen pas and rafters 


be grown more thian it is. le is. Pe 
rooted, and tthe jtubers should be potted u 
April ‘and started, in gentle cheat. — | 
shoots appear place the plants uh 
and train as required,” 


THUNBERGIA HaArrIsI.—For furnis’ in 
stove this is a most beautiful plant. 
lilac-coloured Gloxlinia- shaped flowers — 
dark green leaves. It lasts in. bioom f 
long time. a 

RioNDELETIA cbeeroes 1 ee this is 
so. showy as some, iit is sometimes usec 
covering walls and pillars. It is. ene 
and produces ‘trusses of scales flowers 1 
in spiting. REA 

Ipom@a. Leart.—This is of ec 
and covers a wide space quickly. Giive i 
warmest end of the stove and. keep dr 
winter. During summer it requires p’ 
of water and occasionally y liquid-manure, 


PASSIFLORA RACEMOSA. This can be tra 
in any position-where space can be allot 
Its great attraiction is lifts racemes of sc 
flowers, which are useful. for vase Si 
is of easy culture and iits flowers last-a | 
time. The great thing is to keep the bran 
well thinned out at regular intervals. 

There are many more beautiful sub 
than those named, but as these are gi 
very successfully in pots they are not so) 
quently employed for the purpose for wi 
my pee has been written. ‘ F. 


great Spc 


Raising Vegetable 


ore raising of vegetables in frames 1s 
tised to-day amongst amateur gardeners 
is generally supposed, as the forward 
, of Onions, Leeks, and Cauliflower 
ted out in April and May testify. 
; a 
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lets | 


. been thoroughly hardened: the runners 
‘be removed and transplanted in their 
mer quarters. A partially shaded plot is 
for Violets. _Where-the soil has been 
prepared it will only need raking down 
a wooden rake. Set out in lines 1 foot 
+, and allow about the same distance be- 
the plants. If the weather is dry, 


-‘d plenty of water until the runners are . 


blished. During the summer months 

ch for red spider, but with a free use of 

‘syringe and an occasional sprinkling of 

soot over the plants this pest will seldom 

at 

frrhinums 

ants raised from seeds last autumn may 
be transferred to their flowering quar- 
Rich soil is not required, in fact Snap- 

sons will succeed on poor, stony ground. 


flowers : 
he large-flowered varieties are best sown 
re they are intended to bloom, and there 
many positions in the garden where they 
Id soon, be an acquisition. A few of the 
hybrids should be tried. 

isfes ' 

»eds are sown at this season in pans of 
t soil, and piaced in a greenhouse until 
germinate. Afterwards remove to a cold 
ae and when the seedlings are large prick 
in boxes. A partially-shaded border is 
| for Pansies. 


ck Currants 

1 some gardens the bushes are infested 
1 the gall mite, which causes what is 
wn as big bud. Plants badly infested 
ild be cut down to the ground level, the 
ace soil removed and burnt, and fresh 
given as a top-dressing. A liberal dust- 
of lime and sulphur both over the stools 
ground will be beneficial. Other bushes 
ald have all the big buds removed and 
at, and then the trees are sprayed every 
lays till June. A useful spray consists of 
| Soap 2 ozs., and quassia extract 4 ozs. to 
| gallon of soft water. Only continual 
tment will keep this pest in check. 
atostigma Willmottiana 

Ve is district this plant succeeds fairly 
tin the open, but it is also a useful sub- 
| It is quite a 


for the cool greenhouse. 
abby plant, and from plants inside a good 
ply of cuttings can be obtained at the pre- 
: time. These will form roots in a close 
yagating frame, and when ready they can 
potted off and grown on under cool con- 
ons. > 


mulas 
f autumn-blooming plants are required 
As _ of both the stellata and sinensis 
leties should be sown about this date, but 
‘most cases later plants are more useful, 
on the seeds are sown a few weeks hence. 
Il-drained pots are chosen and filled with 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
e a thorough watering and then sow the 
he Cover each pot with a piece of glass 


7 


‘hen the plants growing in cold frames | 


\ 
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Seeds in Frames 


Runner Beans, raised two or three in a pot, 
and. Garden Peas, particularly first Earlies, 
are brought up under frame light with a 
greater certainty of an early crop than when 
seeds are sown in the open ground to be 


WORK IN THE 


and place them in a warm greenhouse. Never 


allow the soil to become dry, and pot off the 
seedlings when large enough. 


Salvias 

Cuttings inserted now of S. splendens and 
Glory of Zurich will make useful plants 
for the greenhouse during the autumn and 
early winter, 


Bzgonia Rex 

The various forms of this ornamental 
Begonia can be propagated by leaf-cutttings. 
Select fully-developed leaves, make several 
cuts across the main ribs, and then lay them 


on sandy- soil in a warm house or propagating | 


frame. Shade and a + moist atmosphere is 
needed, when young plants soon form. 


Broccoli 

A final sowing of Broccoli should be made, 
not forgetting such late varieties as Model, 
Late Queen, and Methven’s June. The 
winter kinds are perhaps less important, be- 
cause, as a rule, there is a glut or very few. 
There is still time to sow all kinds of winter 
greens, especially a late Savoy. 


Salsafy 

The Vegetable Oyster is much esteemed in 
some establishments, and during the next 
few weeks seeds can be sown in lines 
15 inches apart. Select a deeply-dug piece of 
ground without manure unless it has been 
placed at the bottom of the trench. Other- 
wise the roots will be forked and of little use 
for the kitchen. 


Vegetable Marrows 

Make another sowing of both green and 
white Marrows in a greenhouse. They will 
be fine plants by the ‘time the weather is suit- 
able for planting outside. 


Salads 


Continue to sow Lettuce, Radish, Mustard 
and Cress, the two latter giving best results 
under glass. T. W. Briscoe. 

Head Gardener ‘to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 

Castleford, Chepstow, Glos. ' 


Northern Gardens 


Asparagus 

Where it is necessary to make a new 
Asparagus bed, during the next fortnight is 
the most favourable time. This work re- 
quires more than ordinary care, few 
perennial plants being more difficult to trans- 
plant. The ground should be thoroughly 
prepared some time in advance, so that the 
plants may be kept as short a time as possi- 
ble out of the soil. While the making of a 
new bed may be most expeditiously carried 
out by using three-vear-old plants, very good 
results may be had by sowing seeds during 
the first half of April. This requires less 
skill, and 'the initial cost is verv much less, 
but several years must elapse before results 
can be looked for. The ground must be 
double-dug and well enriched. Sow in drills 
1 foot apart, and when the seedlings are well 
up thin to 12 inches apart in the rows. 


Broad Beans 

Another sowing of this wholesome but 
somewhat neglected vegetable should now be 
made. This, in most cases, may be the last 
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open to attacks from slugs and the cold wet 
weather we have experienced in April in re- 
cent years. More than once a cold frame, 
being empty for the time, has been utilised 
for bringing to table earlier nice gatherings 
of Spinach some weeks before outdoor 
sowings were ready. TOWNSMAN. 
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for the season, as, in ordinary years, the 
produce from this will be available into 
October. A splendid variety for latest use is 
Green Giant, while Milecross Monarch is also 
excellent and is an extra ‘heavy cropper. 


Main-crop Carrots 

About the present time is very suitable for 
the sowing of this valuable root in gardens 
where it succeeds. Unfortunately, a large 
number of districts is so infested with the 
Carrot-fly that it is useless to attempt their 
cultivation. While not an infallible pre- 
ventive I ‘have, at times, had fine clean crops 
by sowing on the site recently occupied by 
Leeks. No manure is given, but a fairly 
generous dressing of leafamould dug in. Thin 
sowing is always advisable, but in this case 
very thin sowing should be the rule, and no 
attempt later should be made to thin out the 
plants as is usually done. 


Nepeta Mussini 

Cuttings of this desirable hardy plant that 
were inserted flast autumn are now well 
rooted and should be transferred to their per- 
manent quarters. This succeeds almost any- 
where, even under trees and on dryish banks. 
A patch or two: in the hardy mixed border is 
also quite decorative. 


Wallflowers 

It is 1a mistake to defer sowing until the 
end of May, as is sometimes advocated, for 
the plants from such a late start cannot possi- 
bly attain a decent size before winter sets in. 
The last half of April will, in most cases, 
prove the best time. Sow thinly in rows and 
transplant when 4 inches high. 


Pansies and Violas 

If not yet done, a start should now be made 
to plant these in their flowering quarters. 
Thev must, of course, be properly hardened 
off first or there is likely to be considerable 
disappointment. Fairly rich, rather moist 
loam is ‘best suited to the welfare of the bulk 
of the Viola tribe. The soil being suitably 
moist and rich the Viola will thrive, even iin 
a sunny season, planted in full sunlight. The 
large-flowered ‘Pansies, however, must have 
a spot partially shaded if they.are to do well. 


The border Auricula 

Although, doubtless, selections from the 
alipine section, the modern border Auriculas 
are, in many ways, more desirable for the 
garden and cutting than are the true alpine 
section. After a couple of .vears or so “the 
plants begin to deteriorate, and should be 
lifted, divided, and replanted. Immediately 
after the flowers fade is a good time for this 
work. A fresh site iis a necessity if the plants 
are to do well. 


Cinerarias 

The main sowing of this useful and showy 
subject should now be made. Very little arti- 
ficial warmith should be given, as ‘Cinerarias 
dislike undue forcing at any stage of growth. 


Old Cyclamen bulbs 

The Cyclameéns are over for another sea- 
son, and if any of the old bulbs are to be kept 
some little attention should be given them. 
If set in.a cold frame, kept shaded, and water 
gradually withheld until properly matured 
quite good results are likely. C. Bair. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 
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Reminiscences of My Orchid ire 


By DE BARRI CRAWSHAY, O.B,.E. ; 


PREFACE. - 


[A reader has very kindly suggested that tt would be a fitting testimony to 
the memory of the late Mr. De Barri Crawshay to publish the interesting 
story of his early experiences in the cultivation of Orchids, in which he was 
so keenly absorbed. We are indebted to Mr. Gurney Wilson, to whom the — 
MS. was bequeathed, for permission to publish the following articles.—ED. | 


the great Botanic Gardens at Kew and a 

poisoned hand, as the following incident 
will show, In 1870 I did not know what an 
exotic Orchid was, although I- ‘had ‘‘ dis- 
covered ”’ and elherod many of the English 
species that are known popularly as the 
‘“ Bee’ and ithe ‘‘ Fly,” ete. It so chanced 


Prneg my Orchidic career I have to thank 


that, having a badly-poisoned hand, one of 


my uncles, ‘who was a: doctor, carried me off 
to Richmond in order to stay with him and 
be cured. I used to go with him in a 
brougham on his round of visits, and, know- 
ing my love of gardening, he took me one 
day to spend an hour at Kew. We hada run 
through the houses, and ion entering one that 
was very hot and saturated wwilth moisture I 
saw a row of sticks, apparently all dead and 
drooping, attached to wooden. blocks that 
‘were suspended from the roof. My astonished 
eyes caused me to exclaim : ‘‘ What are those 


things, uncle? ” and on being infonmed that ~ 


they were Orchids rom South America, I 
replied ; ‘‘ When I am a man, uncle, I shall 
grow Orchids.” To ‘say those few words 
took, perhaps, Io seconds, but that short 
time has controlled 40 years ‘of my life. Those 
uncanny-looking plants and the way they 
were growing instantly proclaimed them, ito 
my boyish mind, as different to anything else 
I had seen, and naturally I wanted them; 
such is human nature. After that day Kew 
was visited again, and by the time my hand 
was cured my boyish resolve had sunk én 
much deeper. ‘J left my uncle’s house know- 
ing the names of several genera. 

School days led me near several large gar- 
dens, and I always looked for the Orchids, 
and found them on blocks of wood and in ail 
sorts of uncanny growth that to-day would 
grieve me sadly. During one of my ‘ Holy 
Days’’ iI had to carry out a commission ‘for 
my father with a big nursery firm in London 
that has since become extinct. It came about 
jn a curious way. The nurseryman had de- 
livered a large order of planits to stock a 
winter garden built by my father. One very 
fine Onange-tree did not look well and caused 
the following remark: ‘‘ That tree will be 
dead in three months.’ Tio which the dealer 
replied : ‘* Not it; if it is I will give you £50 
worth of plants.’? That Orange-tree did die, 
and I was sent to choose the planits. Here 
was my first chance to grow Orchids. But 
when IJ heard the staggering prices for plants 
in small pots my theart sank deeper than did 
formerly my resolution to grow them, Con- 
sequently, I only chose Cypripedium barba- 
tum and iC. insigne. These two plants were 
grown for a couple of years and finally died, 
but it was my first step towards better things. 
The next attempt was also at a big London 
nursery. A batch of Odontoglossum 
cirrhosum mere just pushing their spikes, and 
without asking the price, two were ordered 
to be sent when the flowers were ready to 
open. In due time a box arrived containing 
two poor plants of three to ifour bulbs with 
thin spikes; an inspection caused remarks 
not highly approving of their ‘condition, but 
the examination of the novice caused the 
instant return of these cirrhosums. My 
second step was a failure. 

I now come to the third step, which was an 
important one, and led up to a dong future. 
T fbuilt a curvilinear span-roofed. house at 
Rosefield, Sevenoaks. Jt was mid-winter 


and the house was not nearly finished, but as 


catalogues had fbeen ordered regularly firom _ 


Mr. J. C. Stevens, I could not possibly wait 


after reading them for such a trifle as ithe | 


house being finished. I had a good dry stone 
cellar with a north window and the gas laid- 
on, and in it the plants could lodge awhile. 
‘On (December 23rd, 1880, 
** Stevens’ Rooms,’’ and not knowing by 
sight aught but the two above-named Cypri- 
pediums, 
amounting ito a_total ot 219 plants, at a cost 
of just under £48. I brought them home in 
triumph and put them all in the cellar, where 
they ‘‘ grew”’ till the house was ready. I 
watered them carefully, 
Schilleriana—actually partly opened a ‘bud in 
the cheery gassy cellar. I daresay it was so 
thunderstruck at its surfoundings that it 


could not help looking around, and it was so 


disappointed that it never did such a rash 
thing again. On December 31st, after eight 
days’ cellarage, the plants were transferred 
to the newly-finished house. A little plant of 
Masdevallia tovarensis, ‘‘ mirabile dictu,’’ 
survived the cellarage and lived happily in 
Kent until the disposal of my collection. 


My gardener at that time had never seen an 


Orchid before, and thinking that water was 
their one essential, he waitered them alt every 
opportunity. Many, of course, did not sur- 
vive. This man thought ihe knew all about — 
them in no time, ‘but he left my service on 
April 16th, 1881. Sidney ‘Cooke commenced 
with me on April 25th of the same year and 
remained till he died on January ist- igo. 
He gained his experience with Orchids in Mr. 
Brymer’s collection iat ‘Ilsingiton 
Puddletown, Dorset, and also at Fetcham 
Park, Surrey. 

My next big thing occurred on January 
13th,  1881,- 7at the. Hooley ‘House Sale 
Coulsdon, “Sunrey. I sent. an emissary 
“carte blanche,” who bought freely, and the 
day the went to fetch the plants over the 


North Downs there was deep snow and 20 


degrees of frost. The van became held up on 
the road and did not arrive until 11 o’clock 
at night, and as there was again 20 degrees of 
frost I was prepared to see the plants all 
dead, but good packing and luck saved them 

all, except a few of the smallest. 
fot I had my first stroke of good luck, as 
from halfsa-dozen mixed unnamed Caititheyas 
I bloomed a lovely variety of C. Trianz alba, 
which was figured as a coloured plate in 
The Garden of July 22nd, 1882, Mr. O’Brien 
stating “it is one of the loveliest and most 
attractive varieties we have ever seen.” 
buyers were then carefully nursed, and I re- 
call a letter from Mr. (C. Stevens an- 
mouncing the fact that ithe celebrated John 
Day collection was coming up for sale, and 
suggesting that I keep a few open ee for 
it. 

On February 7th and 21st, 1881, I bought 
my first two Odontogiossum Alexandres, as 
they then were called, for 21s. and 258. They 
were bad varieties, like all others of similar ~ 
name. I kept those plants until the disposal _ 
of my collection in October, 1919. From an 
importation. of Anguloa Ruckeri I purchased 
a big plant for ten shillings, and on taluing it 
to the Royal Horticultural Society in June, 
1844, il gained my first First-class Certificate, 
the plant being recorded as A. Ruckeri 
sanguinea, 


the following year I bloomed my firs 


I went to, 


I bought something of all sorts, — 


and one—Lelia . 


House,. 


Out of this - 


healthy and growth is good 


New . 


\ crops being marketed from ‘Scill 


ike. Pasa 1882, 1. nee 
ing imported plants “of Odontos 
crispum fn small quantities, and in : 


‘one—a fair variety of ‘O. erispum 
This name, I may ‘mention, denote 
in which the spotting is confined to 
spots on each of the ithree sepals. I 
over my collection catalogue Ni 
astonishing ito see the variety of plant 
Ada to Zygopetalum, that were all gt 
two houses, a second one having aris 
three divisions for various temperatures. 
this period Laelia anceps began to appec 
some quantity. Itt became a fav 
mine, and I wished in after years” th: 
kept many of my early ones, — 
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Report on condition of J 
garden crops in. early | 


Beans and Peas (Long Pods), 
sown.—Have generally wintered a 
recently checked by frosts. 

Broccoli. (Spring Hearting). ee 
mises to be wera ee, ‘but heads are 
small in places. - 

Cabbage (autumn piinted) Pla 
good_progress during March enCepe 
North, and promise average crop. 

Cucumbers (under ghass). —Plan 
healthy and making good growths, tho 
clined to ‘be weak in Hertford. 

French Beans (forced),—Plants ‘ha 
proved recently in Middlesex and are g 
ing well in Hertford; less _ Satisfaet 
other places. : 

Lettuce (frame). Plants have sto 
the recent cold weather and are nt 
dition generally, but backward i in 
below average in Sussex. 

~ Lettuce (outdoor). —Plants” have s 
from heavy rains, and much — 
is reported, 

‘Mint (forced).—A ecg crop. 

Parsley.—Satisfactory generally, 
rather stunted in growth in places. — 

Rhubarb (natural).—Prospects aire ; 
on the whole and stems of good CO’ 
late in coming in. 

Radishes (forced). —Are rather 
owing to lack of sun. — = 

Sea Kale (natural). —Plants are 
but slowiin starting. — 

Spinach.—Crop has. improved rece it 
Middlesex and is good.in Kent. 

Spring Onions.—Have wintered ° 
plants are clean and healthy. 

Tomatoes ~(under glass): :—Plant 


Anemones.—Crop is below avere 
Scilly ‘Isles and Cornwall, owing to 1we 


adversely Aflcceed by weaither, but goo 
ings are expected to be available at 
elsewhere crop average. . = 
Carnations, Perpetual (under 
Clean, thealthy plants blooming satis 
Daffodils and Narcissi (outdoor 


Cornish flowers are smaller and few 
usual; elsewhere crops are about aver 
Hyacinths (forced).—Very good crop 
Roses (under glass). —Good growl 
blooming well, 
Tulips (forced). - Clean; healthy 3 
ae flowering well; average crop. 
Violets. —Quality good iand plentit 
ales available in Cornwall and Midd 
Wallflowers.—Plants healthy~ ai 
promise of abundant flowers. See 
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atoes under glass: The - 

final shift 
ently growers of Tomatoes will be 
s their attention to the final potting of 
s. This maybe into 8-inch pots 
. The enhanced price of pots, how- 
s resulted inboxes being used on 
a large scale, and they answer well 
igh, It is not so much the receptacle as 
ete of the compost and general 
ire. There is nothing better in the way 
oil for Tomatoes than good loam—that 
th has stood a few months—but which is 
essed of fibre and ttakes some pulling to 
2s. ‘With this may be incorporated ‘half- 
d dung or bone-meal, or a good ferti- 
like Clay’s. It is needful to make pro- 
srovision for drainage, no matter whether 
or boxes are used, and in getting the 
nto position they should be firmly. set 
ad of, as is sometimes done, the compost 
loose. This only encourages growth— 

ing away—instead of steady progress, 
yery little bloom. It is also well to point 
nose who may be growing Tomatoes 
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s roots from the stem only sufficient 
st should be given in the first instance 
neet their requirements, and so leave 
ty of room for after-supplies in the shape 
iland manures. Tomatoes like a change 
‘ood from time to time—guano, sheep 
pings, etc. nea. de 

| apranging the pots or boxes it is well to 
yo from other plants that would other- 
obscure light and air. The long rod or 
le stem system of culture fis the one prac- 
| by the majority of Tomato growers to- 
and it involves, of course, much waitch- 
ess in pinching out tthe side shoots, which 
v themselves very quickly once the plants 
1 to grow after ithe last potting. Ventilla- 
ts absolutely essential, but it must be 
2 with care, and one must be guided by 
‘weather. In watering, too, especially 
ng May, the weather must decide some- 
t. Ina dull time it jis better to withhold 
, at least, ‘be sparing of it. Water ought 
4 t0 be given Tomatoes in a-cold state, 
nany plants receive a check through this 
takes a long time to overcome. There 
eal hardship in keeping the plants 
é t dry in a dull, cold period. Do not 
empted tio cut away a hot of healthy leaves 
luse they shade the flowers or young fruit ; 
ollow the more reasonable method of 
g back until age dictates they may 
ive a twist which will ‘hurry their decay 
natural lines. Green leaves are the 
tnels 


+ 
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which convey sustenance to the 
ses, and to cut’them away in their early 
¢ usually results in'a check to the fruit. 
a | ~ MIDLANDER. 


= 


= 
Doing Brussels-Sprouts well 
“oe ; : 
any of us, I imagine, have been brought 
with the idea that to grow Brussels 
outs of quality, not only is it needful to 
re the ground by trenching or deep 
A that animal manure must be 
ly applied. We know, too, that of 
bers ofthe Brassica family none 
onger season of growth than a 
Sprout, hence it is so many are alive 
act that it is an advantage to have, 
fst crop at all events, plants raised 
d the previous autumn, or under 
y in the year. Liberal manuring 
€ or yard manure is not altogether 
id I had a demonstration this last 
Brussels Sprouts being grown, of 


2 


— 


> 


Since the spring of 1923. It had 
ughly dug in the late autumn, and 


by - x - 


s first time that as they are continually 


uality, free from any trace of club 
®, ‘On ground that had not. been 
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last spring, instead of manure being applied, 
leaves and road scrapings were dug in. No 
one could wish for a better crop. In country 
districts it is not always easy to obtain 
manure from farmers, and allotment holders 
have perforce to make the best use of’ road 
scrapings and leaves which they gather, 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E:C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PusBtisHEr. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 


_ used in the paper. When more than one query is 


sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
r. { 
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helped at times with a little artificial manure. 
It is possible to do Brussels Sprouts well 
without the aid of so much animal manure, 
and what I am convinced contributed to the 
success of the crop referred to was that the 
hoe was used regularly month in and month 
out between the rows. MIDLANDER. 


Answers to Queries 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 
days in advance of date, queries cannot always be 
replied to in the issue immediately following their 
receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 
Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 


Of conifers the cones should always be sent. 
a 


GREENHOUSE 


Primula malacoides 


Will you kindly let me know if plants 
of Primula malacoides are worth keeping 
to flower a second season or if it is better 
to raise plants annually from seed? Also if 
the seed should be allowed to ripen on the 
plants,-or if the flowers may be cut off, now 
that the plants are flagging and leaves dying, 
and dried on a sunny shelf in greenhouse. 

= E.D. 

[This delightful Primula is best raised 
from seeds; the old plants are not worth 
keeping, except when seeds are required. If 
you wish to save seeds allow the flowers ito 
remain, and keep the soil just moist until the 
seeds are fully developed. Your plants have 
probably been kept too dry to produce a crop 
of fertile seeds. P. malacoides can be sown 
at almost any time, allowing about 12 weeks 
for the plants to reach flowering size. | 


Lily of the Valley crowns failing 


Last November I purchased (from a reliable 
finm) some Lily of the Valley crowns with 
the object of forcing them. I potted them 
up without delay and stood them in the 
warmest part of the greenhouse, and there 
thev have stood ever since. They_have not 
made the slightest sign of growth. I shall 
be very thankful if you can offer any ex- 
planation why they have not started. May I 
say at the same time of potting the crowns I 
‘purchased I lifted a few crowns out of a bed 
in the garden and potted them up. At the 
present time they are beautiful in flower, 
which goes to show that the management 
was conrect, as they were all itreated alike. Is 
there anything I can do at present to induce 
them to start? S. SMITH. 

Birmingham. 


[The crowns must have been subjected to 


~a check of some kind, possibly over-dryness. 


We cannot account for the failure otherwise 
as the clutural details were correct. - If over- 
dried, no treatment applied now will induce 
satisfactory growth. ] : 


Injury to Hyacinths and Cinerarias 


(C. H..D., near Swansea).—The Hyacinth 
sent. for inspection is not attacked by a 
fungus disease, but it has failed because the 
bulb has not made sufficient root to carry 
the foliage and inflorescence. We suspect 
that the bulb was placed in too high a tem- 
perature after being grown in a cold frame. 
This is a common source of trouble with 
Hyacinths. The root action in the Cineraria 
is all that could be desired, and in this case 
the injury to the foliage is possibly due to the 


_ height it is not so successful. 


poisonous fumes to which you refer, but on 
this point- we cannot be certain. We note 
that the plants received every attention as 
regards watering and shading. Of this we 
feel sure, that the two plants are suffering 
from distinct causes, 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Shrubs to form wind screen 

I shall ‘be obliged if one of your readers 
will advise me as to the best shrub to form 
wind-screen to take the place of an old 
Euonymus hedge 5 feet thigh that has grown 
leggv and ugly. I like the look of Macro- 
carpa, but I am itold this must have a pro- 
tected position until at least three years old. 
If I planted this in protected position until 
three years old could it then be transplanted 
to form the hedge required, or could it tbe 
purchased old enough to make tthe hedge and 
stand the south-western gales that it is 
wanted for? Thanking you in anticipation, 

Southsea. A Constant READER. 

[Cupressus macrocarpa will thrive near the 
sea, and is suitable for the southern parts of 
England. It makes a useful hedge or screen 
from 5 feet to «10 ‘feet. Kept below this 
No doubt Yew 
is the best, but slow-growing, while Holly is 
also” attractive. The Arbor Vite Thuya 
Lobbii makes an excellent hedge, also the 
Privet (Ligustrum ovalifolium) is widely 
planted. It is quick-growing, forms a good 
screen, and is practically evergreen. Lonicera 
nitida is also used as a hedge plant. C. 
macrocarpa can be obtained in pots and 
in various sizes, and ought not to require 
protection in your district. ] 


To, destroy old tree-stumps 

Will you be kind enough to give me a recipe 
for promoting the-decay of large stunyps and 
roots of the common Norway Spruce remain- 
ing in the ground after the trees have been 
cut down ? W. V. Browntow. 

Hants. 

[Bore holes in the stumps, two or more, 
according to size, about 1 inch in diameter 
and g inches deep, then fill them with 
muriatic acid or the pure ‘hydrochloric acid. 
Cover the stumps to prevent domestic animals 
or birds gaining access to the holes —after 
treatment. But itis well worth while taking 
the trouble to remove the stumps altogether. ] 


FRUIT 
Renovating Grape Vines 
Picking up a garden book recently I came 


across ‘‘'Manuring in Theory and Practice,” 


by John J. Willis. 


An illustration is given 


of Vines being supplied. with potash as a 
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means of giving great production of fruit and 
general vigour. Mr. Willis states that Vines 
will assimilate more .potash food than Pota- 
toes. My query is this. That several Vines 
under my charge fail to give the usual bunch 
of Grapes on each shoot as is usual with 
most Vines in good. health. The offenders 


are’ Black Hamburgh, Sweetwater, and 
Gros Maroc. The bunches on Sweetwater 
and B. Hamburgh are more of the tendril 


kind one notices on the stem of bunches of 
Grapes between the shoot and the ‘bunch 
proper. This is brought about by the roots 
having got down into inert subsoil and by 
the want of proper kind of food. The roots 
have been recently bifted at the extremity of 
the border ito about half-way through or 
across the border, the other half will be at- 
tended to next October. Assuming that the 
lifting will have a good effect on the fruiting 
powers of the Vine, I consider an application 
of manure containing potash would. help 
matiters also. , 

Kainit is punported to contain about one- 
quarter of potash salts, but as it is also pur- 
ported to contain a certain amount of salt 
proper it would have a cold effect on the 
border, an outside one. I would be pleased 
to know whether kainit is good for Vines or 
not, what quantity to use per 8 yards square, 
and when to apply, or would it be best to 
apply a Vine manure and fork it in 6 inches 
deep? I could top-dress with stable 
manure, fresh or part decayed. I have 
given a dressing of coarse raw ibone-meal. I 

also have another query. Black Trentham 
sets its firuit badly, but it gives very good 
bunches on each shoot previous to flowering. 
Unfortunately, it is at the warmest end of 
the house and comes into flower first, so that 
it-is not possible to get pollen from Ham- 
burgh or others. There is no means of re- 
tarding flowering. I thave tried rapping the 
rods, syringing, and also drawing the hand 
when quite dry down the bunches. I get 
plenty of ‘bunches, but these are straggling. 
Perhaps if ithe aucaher was reduced to Aye or 
six on ithe cane better results would tbe ob- 
tained. RUSTICUS. 


[ Undoubtedly, the wood did not ripenias it 
ere) ithe roots, permeating a cold subsoil, 
would retard ripening. _ You cannot do better 
than surface-dress the border after removing 
as much old soil as possible, baring the roots 
and bringing itthem to the surface. Bone- 
meal will alw ays prove beneficial, but do not 
trouble about applications of potash, apply 
good concentrated manures, such as ‘Thomp- 
son’s Vine manure and Jiquid manures, when 
the border is full of young roots. .Leave out 
the kainit, too, when using the other. There 
jis a sticky substance on the flower-bunches 
of the Trentham variety which should be 
wiped off about 9 o’clock in the morning by 
lightly drawing the hand over the bunch. At 
noon on the same day tap the bunches and 
use a camel’s-hair brush. You should, in 
this wav, secure a good ‘“Set,’’] 


VEGETABLES 


Planting Leeks 

(W. R., Notts).—There is no reason why 
Leeks should not be set in the same bed as in 
the previous year, so long as the Leeks gave 
satisfaction last year. The ground, of course, 
must be thoroughly well .prepared before 
planting, and we note that you are prepared 
to well manure the old bed. It is always an 
advantage to change the ground when possi- 
ble, and we feel sure you will be interested in 
the article on ‘‘ Rotation of Kitchen Garden 
Crops,’’ which appeared in our last issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


To kill Moss in lawn 


(A. S. R.).—You. cannot do better than 


follow the instructions given in GARDENING 


= 
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ILLUSTRATED, page 142, issue February 28th. 
Moss is very shallow-rooting, and the ap- 
plication should ‘be such as ito thoroughly 
moisten ithe top crust of soil. Apply ithr ough 
a_fine- aoe watering-can. It may be taken 
that 1 gallon would suffice for 2 square yards 
or 3 square yards, 


The correct way to hold the secateurs 
The blade is on the under side 


Secateurs v. knife for pruning Roses 
~(REPLY To ‘‘ AMATEUR.’’) 


GOOD pruning-knife is better than in- 
ferior- 


secateurs, but good secateurs 

properly handled are effective and will 

get through the work in quick time. A most 
useful leaflet on ithe correct and only way to 
use the Medoc and Guienne secateurs, issued 
by Mr. C. A. Jardine, 106, Sutton Court 
Road, ‘Chiswick, London, will be sent free on 
application. The branch to be cut should be 
placed on the guard with the blade on the 
under-side. Secateurs are neither scissors 


All the fingers close when cutting. The 
thumb.and wrist remain immovable 


s 


nor shears used with one hand, but scientific 
pruning tools. Always cut large branches in 
the middle of the jaws where the blade first 
meets the guard, never attempt ito cut any- 
thing in the apex. The branch to be cut is 
bent with the left hand on to the guard and 


x 


61-62, Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 


Mr. Joun Gasu, until recenitly gerd 


at the same time all four fingers close, 
ing the blade on to ithe bent branch, t 
AS like cheese.’ 


Peat Moss material | 

(S:P: Rojee ie material sent foes i 
is not peat’ moss litter, this term be 
plied a ithe peat moss litter which is 
stables. The material you send is that 
for pacline Tomatoes and fruit. It 
manurial value; at the same itime, yo 
find it useful for incorporating with 
at the time of planting Rhododendron 
Azaleas, or iffor placing round Lily 
the time of planting. We should not 
mend you to use too much of this m 


“vs 


would tend to sioep ithe Sou mobic 
not have the effect of making the soi 
or waterlogged; on the ae we 
would lighten heavy soil. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


J.P... Fifeshire.—1, Rhododendro: 
Alice Fitzwilliam, og hybrid from R. 
worthii ; 2, Rhododendron formosum sy 
Gibsoni. Besides the fact that the s: 
ane somewhat poe atte oe 


Aierene between ae and thosee 
the open both in size and intensity a 
A good'many of the Edgeworthii thybi 
very similar—sesterianum, for insta 
much like Lady Alice, and unless 
compare them in flower and grown u 
same conditions a certain diagnosis 
means easy. 

A. Donovan.—The flower ‘sent 
withered. It is something like th 
Anne’s Double Daffodil’ (Narcissus. 
but we do not think it is this, but 
double wild form. . 

Capt. E. A, S:—1, Apates® ae 
2, Exochorda “Alberti; = 
rotundifolia. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


“The Dahlia Year Book, 1925, 
coloured plates and articles by leading 
perts, issued bythe National Dahlia § 
Price to new members 3s. Hon. Sec.. 
Chittenden, .2, Dents — Roads: W n 
Common, London,-S.W. 11. 

“‘ The Enemies of the Rose.” Ne 
by Prof. F. V. Theobald, M; As, F.E Ss 
John Ramsbottom, O.B.E., McA, | 
coloured plates by Miss Frances ‘Buny 
Published by the National Rose Society, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. ; 
7s. 6d. post free. eae 5 


CATALOGUES RECEIV ED 


Cheal and Sons, Crawley, Sussex. 
Dahlias, 1925. 
M. a Piggott, Duffield, Nr. Derk 


and alpine plants. 
‘“Plantora: Its Uses and Advanta 


GARDENING APPOIN 


Lord Masuam, Snvinton Park, 
Yorks, now gardener to Earl o 
Knowsley Hall, Prescot, Lancs.. 


TRADE NOTE. 


A good weed killer a 
‘(Bureka’”? Weed Killer, many 

by Messrs. Tomlinson and Haywa 
Lincoln, can be had in “powder an 
form, and is excellent for keeping the 
paths clean and bright with a mini 
labour and «without injuring borders 
turbing gravel. This is the ft w 
require special attention. 
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Celery, the culture of 248 


Cinerarias ~6. 6. 250 
‘Currants, Black, and 

WECVIUS..< 12 ven 2s 250 
Currants, Red, and 
Gooseberries, prun- 

i WD Ses cece Sant 250 

Data See.s cs vee 245 


DAHLIAS FOR TOWN ~ 
AND CITY GAR- 
DIEING tak posi, eae 24D 

DUCHESS OF RUT- 
LAND’S GARDEN 
AT BELVOIR CAS- 
TUE; 2 AE... ae eat 

Erica carnea... os» 247 


250 
250 
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YILLENIA TRIFOLIATA has been in 
reultivation in English gardens for many 
. It has never become very popu- 
t it is well worthy of a place in any 
ection of hardy flowers, and is very 
ble for growing in pots either for con- 
ry, decoration, or for cutting. It is 
it growth, but the slender stems are 
if so desired, the inflorescence can 
ut bodily and used for decoration either . 
‘or with some kind of foliage. A group 
illenia has a very nice - . 
nd iit is just the thing 
for mixing with 
, Aspidistras, and 
ne-leaved plants. It is 
sssary to repot every 
May remain in the 
| for several seasons 
id well watered. In 
1 ground it should be 
the let-aione -princi- 
ll-stirred ground in 
ition, and will im- 
arly. Some years ago 
urprised to learn that 
sus can be forced | 
n. I thought that it 
naturally too late to 
any service under glass, 
end uses it in that way 
is it very useful. . I 
tried it that way, 
only the word of an 
weed grower to go by. 
course, be the 
that is used, the 
ering variety jis not 
effective. Canter- 
are excellent for pot 
10se who grow them 
ly planting them in the 
round, for they make 
r growth as plants do 
shave a free root- 
od soil during the 
_ I have in my 
ys grown many 
“such as Abutilons, 
and Begonias, 
ably with good results. I once 
ome Persian  Cyclamens in 
never saw such plants, I could 
et roots into 8-inch pots, and the 
ere like young Cabbage leaves. I 
em in that way again, as they 
ig for sale, and I found that 
seed so freely as when grown 
the usual manner. Those who 
90m early in the year cannot afford 
Id Solomon’s Seal.- For many 


‘inmate of English gardens, 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden” 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 


Flowers _for home Iris, the Algerian 
sd Sead season- (Iris stylosa) «. 24] 
DOLE ee 49 “Lan - 

FLOWERS IN POTS, oe oe 2 Aro: 239 
ELAR DNS 5 ast os IST Lilies rabbit proof ? 

Frutt- blossoms, pro- Are Torch ... See sy 
Pectine ee ok. 2. 238 Liliums, soil for... ... 250 

Garden of flowers, a... 238 Lomaria procera chil- 

Gean, the double-Aow- CHESUS) cages ee eee 8 
ered, Mazzard (Pru- Money in Both Pockets 241 
nus avium fl.-pl.) ... 249 Mushroom cultiva- 

Gladioli, planting ... 243 tion PA) ae 

Gladiolus Society ? . Omphalodes  cappa- 
Why form a Sr 230" BOGE Nii - eA 

Grapes, injury to Onions, autumn-sown 
YOUNE 2... ae 250 v. spring-sown . 247 


Hardy Flowers in 


and no one suspected its—exceptional worth 
as a plant for very early forcing. Its value 
was brought home to me when in Covent 
Garden I saw it fresh and nice early in 
February. There thad been a long period of 
very bad weather, and only the Solomon’s 
Seal had a fresh and spring-like appearance. 

There is no hardy flower that bears forcing 
so well as this old inmate of our gardens. 
Everyone knows the value of some of the 
Lilies for pot culture, but all are not aware 


Everyone should know the value of Lilium longiflorum for 
: pot cultivation 


in this way, that the old candidum is very valuable for this 


purpose. Longiflorum, auratum, and some 
other kinds demand the hand of the expert 
when grown under glass, but the Madonna 
Lily is so easily managed that it can be had 
in’ good ‘condition if given the treatment 
necessary for the general nun of greenhouse 
plants. In the matter of refinement it is but 
little inferior to longiflorum, and can be used 
for wreaths and for decorative purposes 
where white flowers are needed. It should 
be much valued by growers ifor profit gener- 


~ ally, for by its use the annual outlay for bulbs 


Orchid life, remin- Salpiglossis, the 


ascences of my... ... 248 SECCR > ccs. > ca. cae. 2 238 
Peontes, outstanding SAXIFRAGA GRIES- 

WOE wick 5.5 Ss paces cue, GA BACHIDS= x= sks be 240 
Partridge Berry, the Viburnums as wall 

(Mitchella repens)... 247 SHYUOS = Se an. BAT, 
Peaches for southern Vine borders, manur- 

gardens, reliable ... 240 ing outside .. 240 
Peas, protecting early 246 Violet runners, re- 
Peas, Sweet,in spring 244 moving... 250 


Pelargoniums failing WATERSIDE AN D 


“Prepare for summer WOODLAND, BY... 242 
OWE BO ee cae 239 Wisley on Sunday, 
Primroses, hardy... 243 Opening of... ... ... 249 
PRIMULA CHION- Woodlands, the care 
BIN PITAL GON a cst ce 99 of NeW... ... 247 
is- avoided. The same bulbs will dast for 


years if they are well cared for after bloom- 
ing, but it is absolutely necessary that the 
potting should be done when they. are at rest, 
otherwise thev will not start freely into 
growth. As this Lily begins to make fresh 
growth early in September the resting period 
is a short one, so that intending purchasers 
of bulbs should order in July. Those who 
wait until autumn for potting or planting 
this Lily must not expect satisfactory results. 
Pot in loam with a liberal ad- 
dition of dried, decayed 
manure if possible, otherwise 
enrich with any of the con- 
centrated manures now in use. 
After flowering place, prefer- 
ably, in a north border, and 
give plenty of water until the 
foliage decavs. This Lily is 
really one of the most useful 
things that the florist who 
needs white flowers of good 
quality early in the season can 
grow, and its merits are not 
nearly so fully recognised as 
they should be. The various 
forms of speciosum are much 
grown in pots, but how many 
have realised its full decora- 
tive worth when grown in this 
way. A good many years ago 
I potted a bulb each of the 
typical form and its white 
variety in 6-inch pots. The 
following year they were 
shifted, without disturbing the 
soil, into 7-inch pots, and 
eventually they came _ into 
12-inch pots, where they re- 
mained several years, and 
each one carried more than 
300 blooms. The pots were 
crowded wilth bulbs of various 
sizes. It was not only that 
they flowered so freely, but 
they gave a true idea of the 
natural- habit of this Lily. 
The pot being crowded with 
bulbs varying in size from about as 
big as a cricketsball to no bigger than 
a Walnut, the growths were of varying 
height, so that the plants formed masses 
of luxuriant foliage, the rims of the pots 
being quite covered. This result can hardly 
be obtained in’ any other wav. In the 
ordinary way of growing this Lily, even 
although the culture may be of the best, there 
is a certain amount of bare stem. Lobelia 
fulgens is one of our finest hardy flowers, 
and those who have seen it in its highest 
form, especially when massed, cannot fail to 
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be impressed with its exceptional decorative 
worth. In’many gardens—one may say in 
the majority of them—this Lobelia is more 
or less a failure; ‘it is very liable to be at- 
tacked by a kind of rust produced by ex- 
cessive moisture in the resting time. Grown 
in pots, however, this danger jis averted, and 
if several plants are put into ian 8-inch pot 
and are grown along with plenty of nourish- 
ment they can be used with good effect for 
conservatory decoration. I shall never for- 
get a big group of this Lobelia which I once 
saw in a French garden., Many of the 
flower-stems were 4 feet high, were clothed 
with luxuriant foliage, and were loaded with 
their brilliant flowers. The gardener told 
me that early in autumn he lifted them, 
washed the roots; put them into small pots, 
and plunged them in a mild hotbed, which 
induced the formation of new roots and 
foliage, so that they were in fine condition 
for planting out the following spring. I was 
then in charge of a garden in Normandy, 
and experienced the same difficulty with this 
Lobelia. I put the plants in a house which 
was slightly warmed at night, saved every 


plant, and had a fine show of ‘bloom the 
following season. There is, I believe, no 
other way of successfully growing this 


Lobelia where rust is the destructive agency. 
Some of the dwarf Campanulas:are suitable 
for window decoration. JI once saw the win- 
dow-ledges of a>rather large ‘house filled 
with well-grown plants of Campanulas 
pusilla and carpatica and their white varie- 
ties, and the effect was certainly very good. 
Small Conifers in pots are frequently used 
for furnishing window-ledges in winter, but 
the soil is sure to become hard-frozen sooner 
or later and the foliage turns brown. ‘These 
Conifers generally have a short life, and, 
therefore, give a poor reward for money ex- 
pended. J would like to see such things as 
encrusted Saxifrages, Sedums, and Semper- 
vivums. used for window-ledges, entrance 
halls, corridors, and unheated apartments 
generally. No amount of frost ‘harms them, 
and they have a fresh and bright appearance 
all the year through, no matter what the. 
weather may be. BYFLEET. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


A Garden of Flowers 
Pree teaitas ail the flowers required - 


for the display to mark the opening of the 

new Exhibition at Wembley have been 
planted, and the landscape gardeners to the 
Exhibition, Messrs. Milner, Son, and White, 
are engaged in putting the finishing touches 
to the flower beds. In their nursery behind 
the Stadium they already have in readiness 
the bulk of the annuals which will be used 
throughout the course of the 1925 Exhibition. 
It is not generally known that practically all 
the flowers tthat adorned Wembley last year 
were actually grown in the nursery behind 
the Stadium. It is interesting to recall the 
association which the firm of Milner, Son, 
and White have had with other exhibitions. 
The founder of the firm, Mr. Edward Milner, 
was associated with Sir Joseph Paxton in 
laying out the original (Crystal :Palace shortly 
after the 1851 Exhibition. His son, Mr. 
H. E. Milner, was chairman of the Earl’s 
Court Exhibition, and Mr. Edward White, 
the present head of the firm, was ‘honorary 
managing director of the great International 
Horticultural Exhibition held at Chelsea in 
1912. The firm, too, has a very close con- 
nection with Wembley Park, as it was Mr. 
H. E. Milner who actually laid out the pre- 
sent Exhibition ground as a London pleasure 
park in the early ’nineties. “He was responsi- 
ble for the planting of many of the fine oid 
trees, notably some of the Canadian Poplars, 
which give that air of maturity to the British 


\ 
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Empire Exhibition which most other exhi- 
ibitions, from their essentially temporary 
nature, usually lack. The pleasure park was 
not a success, and until the site passed into 
the hands of the British Empire Exhibition 
it was used as a golf course. The coping 
stones, however, of the fountain,. which was 
one of the park’s attractions, are now used 
to support the banks of the island in the lake. 


Lomaria procera chilensis 
Clustered along the banks of a little stream 
which winds its way down a sheltered valley, 
where Himalayan Rhododendrons, Bamboos, 
Gunneras, and a great variety of the choicest 
flowering shrubs in cultivation thrive, J came 
across this native of the cold regions of South 
America—masses of it—growing in the most 
luxuriant manner, The thandsome, stout, 
leathery fronds were each 4 feet or more in 
length and the plants spreading—only as such 
things will—when growing under ideal -con- 
‘ditions. One of the great attractions of this 
Fern is in its being evergreen, and thus seen 
to advantage during the winter when over- 
~ hanging ttrees are bare of teaves. GoM. 


Protecting fruit blossoms 

Fruit-trees on walls and pyramids, and 
dwarf bushes in the open may have their 
crops saved from frost by adopting a simple 
vet efficient method of protection. Trees on 
walls may have a couple of 9-inch boards 
joined together and fastened to the top of the 
wall to project over the trees. This will do 
much in helping to save the blossom from 
injury by keeping it dry and preventing the 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. =e ae 


The Pearmain Apples 

R. E. BURRELL (page 196) jis right in 

his contention that some of the old 

Pearmain Apples are decidedly superior 
to those more modern varieties whose 
external appearance is their ‘best, and not in- 
frequently their only, recommendation. I have 
grown the quartette named and can vouch 
for the truth of all the praise that is meted 
out to them; indeed, Claygate Pearmain 
ranks high among the finest Aipples in culti- 
vation in my estimation.~ One of the family 


to which Mr. Burrell does not refer, perhaps- 


because it is of small size, is a very great 


Adam’s Pearmain 


« 


“As long as it is broad.’’ In season from 
December to March 


_ netting alone without the coping boar 


an evergreen background, which bri 


may be anything from 6 inches to 


are allowed ito hang on ‘the tree to the k 


_ breadth. 


frozen air from ‘coming in contact with 
its descent to the earth. An extra prec 
is to hang some netting or-canyas fror 
boards to the ground. This also will prot 
the blossom from cold air or winds, | 
fine days it can be removed until even’ 
when it should be replaced. If there are ; 
old frame-lights handy they may be s 
front of Peach-trees, or canvas of 


be used. In the latter case a few sti 
should be placed in ‘front of the trees to 1 
the material from coming iin contact 9 
the blossom. Pyramids should have — 
poles placed round them and sutroundee 
netting or canvas; which is often 4 
successful. ge aaa RRS) 
a : is 
Pulmonaria azurea se 
Those who have a partiality for 
flowers—and there are many—cannot aff 
to be without this handsome early-bloo 
Lungwort, which is now so attractive, 
vigorous constitution, this plant is ex 
for grouping and delightful if provid 


the ‘beauty of its rich—almost Gentian 
flowers. The flower-stems are each 
8 inches high, the blooms ‘borne in 
dense racemes. The flower-laden 


across, and, when massing is resorted 
remarkably effective. With me it th 
quite heavy soil and bears a_profu 
‘flowers the intense colour ef which r 
them conspicuous during March and_ 


ES 
7 
. ‘ . : . mA > ie 
favourite of mine for winter dessent. Th 


‘Mannington’s Pearmain, which, lif the fi 


possible moment, wall develop a rrichnes 
flavour that may be equalled, but cert. 
cannot be surpassed, by iany variety 0 
season—December to early ‘March. | 
most Peanmains, the tree is 1a healthy gr 

qin 


and-a regular, heavy cropper. Accor 
the ‘‘ Fruit Manual” this variety origin 
in Sussex about a century and a half agi 
one may- say, ‘without fear of contradic 
that it is getting on in years, though it sl 
no signs of senile decadence. —H. J. 


With reference to the corresponc 
on the Pearmain Apples, I would lik 
sing the praises of Adam’s Pearmain, s 
times known as Hanging sPearmain. 
one of the best late dessert Apples th 
know; it has firm, yellow flesh, and ‘is 
aromatic, In appearance it is cones 
point of fact, its length is just equal t 
I presume that the name Pear: 
means Pear-shaped, but this does not 4 
to all the Pearmains, some of which: 
broader than they are long. “CE 
The sticky Salpiglossis 

Many lovers of these exquisitely beat 
annuals will see eye to eye with ‘ ” 
215) in his regrets at ‘heir 
There are no 
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ky, a fact that is known and objected to by 
fies in search of charming. flowers for the 
ahellishment of the rooms, for which pur- 
se they are otherwise peculiarly desirable. 
sither ‘‘ T.”’ nor any other admirer would 
ve cause to deplore their lack of popu- 
rity if a Strain could be evolved which at 
e same time as it retained all the deticate 
nations had none of the stickiness of the 
ants of to-day. East ANGLIAN. 

Primula chionantha : 

“IROM the Alpine meadows of Western 
4 Yunnan hai‘s this notable and, perhaps, 
_ the most lovely member of the Nivalis 
ction of Primula. Here we have it in 
oom with us about May, its stately spikes 
rrying tiers of miilk-whiite blossoms of sub- 
ance and size which give off a delicious 
ent. The leaves are almost as handsome 
. the flowers, if not quite, they being long 
yd moderately broad, perfectly enveloped in 
sh yellow meal, which adds greatly to its 
ypearance. This plant gained the R.H.S. 
ward of Merit four years ago, when it was 
shibited in fine form at the end of April, 
wing had the sheliter of a cold frame. A 
ch vegetable soil suits it admirably in a 
jsition where its roots are fairly cool and 
coist during the summer. It seeds readily 
ad germinates likewise, and as it presents 
> particular difficulty to cultivation itthere is 
) reason why it should not become an 
every man’s plant.” F. Barker. 


Why form a Gladiolus Society ? 

In your recent issues (pp. 194 and 211) sug- 
sstions (which have received your editorial 
essing) have been made in support of the 
-ganisation of a ‘‘ Gladiolus Society.”’ Why 
ot 2? say your correspondents. ‘The question 
-ovokes the alternative one—Why? The 
nission of the word ‘‘ not’’ is the basis of 
ie following reflections of »both a general 
id particular character. Put boldly and 
tiefly, the proposal amounts to this :—‘*You 
in do nothing worthily untess vou belong to 
“society for doing it.” Or:—‘‘ Why joina 
yciety when unrestricted individual effort 
in accomplish the object? ’? As to the first, 
rere seems to be, on earth as well as ‘‘in 
le air,’ a prevalent idea that individual 
spirations, efforts, experiences, and any 
ther items in life’s programme can only be 
vet and satisfied within the formulas of a 
sfinite “‘ society.” In every department of 
uman interests and activities absorption of 
ie individual into a “‘ society’’ is invited. 
ot that from many such, especially those 
ecessitating deserved pecuniary aid, would 
ae wish to deprive oneself or the society. of 
te mutual support or benefits conferred by 
je attainment of an object. Man may be a 
regarious animal, but as regards the par- 
cular suggestion set forth, the reasons 
fered in favour of the formation of a 
Olus Society seem to be precisely those 
ich indicate the absence of any such 
ecessity. In saying this there is nothing to 
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limit admiration of this ‘‘ most glori- 
nd jbeautiful flower.’? When it is said 
y at it can ‘be of widespread cultivation ; 
at the required treatment for success is 
imple ; (3) that no point connected with 
s omitted from the pages of gardening 
cals; (4) that nurserymen’s~ grounds 
eee adequately inform us as to 

S and varieties; (5) that the achieve- 
of the hybridists may be seen at the 
_ shows: and at many others, what 
al or pleasurable object comes to view 
formation of a ‘‘ Gladiolus Society ”’ 
aby membership of it? That seems small 
nc igh indeed, unless the privilege of pay- 
Subscription be added to it.. In com- 
th one of your correspondents I ‘have 
sion to be a specialist in cultivating 


prescribed activities of a society. 


the enthusiasm of the horticulturist: 


i 


y 
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The beautiful Primula chionantha 


the Gladiolus, and realise to the full'its value 
and beauty in the garden. These remarks 
are based upon the assumption that member- 
ship of the proposed society would be attrac- 
tive, mainly, to amateur gardeners, amongst 
whom, however, individual-effort, taste, anc 
opportunity would remain, in varying degree 
and certainly as regards number, outside the 
And that 


without anv real loss. One does not want to 


‘strengthen an argument by appeal to a 


‘‘ veductio ad absurdum,’’ but ‘‘ why not” 
have a particular ‘‘ society ’’ for growing any- 
. . 436 33 & 

thing in the ‘‘ vegetable kingdom ”’? 
Rusthall. A Ble 


British Gladiolus Scciety 

Following upon the publication of my letter 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. offering to render 
assistance in the foundation of a British 
Gladiolus Society, Mr, W. J. Unwin wrote 
informing me that there was such a body 
and that the Secretary was Mr. Amos, 14, 
Bergholt Road, Colchester. I have written 
to this gentleman suggesting that he shall 
get in touch with GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
giving ‘particulars of the activities of this 
organisation. - Unmistakable evidence, if 
such were needed, that practical steps are 
necessary is afforded by Mr. G. Russell’s 
letter on page 225. Here we have a real en- 
thusiast who has felt constrained to write ‘to 
Indiana for his supplies. It would, I take it, 
be one of the objects of a live Society to teach 
its members that British firms stock the best 


_ varieties, irrespective of whether they were 


raised at home, on the continent of Europe, 
or in America. That.a British Gladiolus or 
any other special floricultural Society shguld 
be maintained in the primary interests of 
amateur and professional gardeners cannot 
be doubted for one moment, but experience 
has proved to me that the active, sympathetic 
co-operation of the trade will be found essen- 
tial to its- continued success. There is no 
doubt as to the ability of the amateurs to 
manage a Society, but the assistance of ithe 
trade, ‘both financially and in establishing an 
exhibition, is invaluable and must in no cir- 
cumstances be ignored. 
Horace J. WRIGHT. 
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“Prepare for summer flowers” 


In my notes entitled ‘‘ Prepare for Sum- 
-mer Flowers,’ appearing in your issue for 
April 11th, there.is a slight mistake in which 
*Celosia and Celsia have got mixed up. It 
reads ‘‘ Celosia arcturus is rather a tender 
subject also, but during a hot summer is 
most effective in beds on the lawn.”’ This, 
of course, should read ‘Celsia arcturus, «and, 
being a member of Scrophularinee, is in no 
way related to Celosia plumosa that is de- 
scribed in ‘the same paragraph. 

Campden, Glos. H. W. STENNING. 


Are Torch Lilies rabbit proof ? 


With reference to the note on Torch Lilies 
on p. 209 of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED dated 
April 4th, 1925, can you, please, say if it 
would be safe to plant Kniphofias out in an 
open park where rabbits abound without any 
special protection? In other words, can they 
be safely regarded as ‘‘ rabbit-proof ”’ plants ? 

E. A. SAUNDERS. 


“The Language of Flowers” 


It might not be thought easy to hit on a 
form of floral knowledge and appreciation 
which has declined of recent years, but I 
think I have one before me. It is contained 
in a little book entitled ‘‘ The Language of 

- Flowers,’’ at a guess mid-Victorian in date, 
and which, being published in cheap’ form, 
probably had a wide circulation. I -am_per- 
sonally acquainted with the Director of Kew 
Gardens, the Editor of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, and a good many other horticultural 
bigwigs. You might think they know every- 
thing about flowers, but really this is far from 
being the case. I will not merely make that 
assertion, but (to my own satisfaction at 
least) I will proceed to prove it. Wihat would 
happen if I sent to Kew flowers of Oleander, 
White Flytrap, Rhododendron, and Sweet 
Pea? Well, the Director (thinking the 
sender a singularly ill-informed person) would 
hand them to the Curator, the Curator ito one 
of the five Assistant Curators, and so on and 
so on, and eventually I should be officially 
informed of the Latin names of my little 
bouquet. I do not think one of the staff 
would have detected its real purport, whereas 
many a maiden of years ago would have done 
so in a moment, and probably required a 
vinaigrette ‘to restore her—for this reason :— 
In the ‘‘ Language of Flowers ”’ 

Oleander signifies Beware. 


White Flytrap 3 Deceit. 
Rhododendron od Danger is near. 
Sweet Pea a Depart, 


or, to put it even more plainly—Beware of 
deceit. Danger is near. Depart. Simi- 
larlv, would or would not a modest sending 
cf Broom, White Jasmine, and Myrtle put 
the Editor wise to the touching circum- 
stance that his humility and amiability had 
won the sender’s love? It must have been a 
great! game sending such messages if ever 
the practice was really popular. And, also, 
finding the right flowers must sometimes 
have caused no little difficulty. Thus, obvi- 
ously, it might be of utmost and urgent 
importance to inquire of some fair charmer, 
‘Could you bear poverty?’’ and more diffi- 
cult to procure a bit of Browallia Jamesonii 


to do so with at the right moment than to ~ 


find even a collar-stud which has rolled under 
the chest of drawers. Fortunately, however, 
the inventors of the language had sufficient 
sagacity to assign themeaning ‘‘ I love you ” 
to such an allithe-year-round flower as the 
red Rose, and it is comforting to think that 
if they were married the presumption is they 
were not wholly ill-mated, or to the message, 
‘“‘Let the bonds of marriage unite us,” they 
might well have assigned greater rarities than 
Blue Convolvulus, Ivy, and a few whole 
straws, JASON, 


. 
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Reliable Peaches for southern 
~ gardens me 


\HOUGH it is hardly advisable to plant. 


Peaches out of doors in the northern part 

of the country, without some kind of 
protection, there is every chance of securing 
a crop in southern gardens on a ‘wall not less 
than 6 feet high and facing south. 

Soil is rather an important item, and none 
is better than a good loam, on the ‘heavy side, 
mixed with wood-ashes, road. scrapings, or 
decayed vegetable refuse. -If the garden soil 
is poor and light a space should be dug out 
2 feet deep and 4 feet wide, refilling with the 
above mixture. If fairly good it may be 
sufficient to mix in some of the above. In 
any case no manure of any kind should be 
added. It is not always necessary to drain a 
border beneath a south wall, but where the 
soil is heavy and waterlogged it is advisable 
to put in 9 inches of broken bricks, clinkers, 
or stones, and raise the border 6 inches above 
the surrounding level. . 

The best kind of tree to plant is the dwarf 
fan-trained for walls not exceeding 8 feet to 
10 feet. On a house wall or gable end of a 
building a standard 4 feet to 5 feet in height 
and fan-trained may be planted between two 
dwarfs, thus utilising space and gaining time. 
November is the best month to plant, but 
quite good results can be obtained by planting 
at any time between Januarv and March, 
provided the trees receive attention as to 
watering and mulching. One of the greatest 
mistakes made by the amateur is planting 
too deeply. The roots are then so far from 
the surface that they lose all natural benefit 
available by the sun warming the soil near 
the surface, and which so much assists the 
maturation of the wood, without which a crop 
is not possible. The roots nearest the top 
ought not to be more than 2 inches deep. 
This may serve as a guide to the planter. 

A dry day should be chosen for the work, 
and the roots, after having been trimmed, 
should be spread out to their full extent, 
covering them first with fine soil, which 
should ‘be well worked by hand amongst the 
roots, lifting and shaking the tree several 
times during the operation, and finishing off 
with the ordinary soil or compost. Tread 
the whole firmly if it is not in a wet condi- 
tion, otherwise leave it for a few davs until 
it dries. Finish off with a mulching of half- 
decayed stable-manure 2 inches to 3 inches 
thick. This preserves the roots from frost 
and arrests evaporation should the following 
summer be a dry one. , 

Pruning the newly-planted trees is also im- 
portant as in this lies their future well-being. 
February_is the best month to do this work, 
and the shoots should be cut back to within a 
foot of their base, always choosing a growth 
bud on the upper side of the shoot to prune 
to. As growth proceeds there may be too 
many shoots from the base buds. ‘These 
must be regulated by choosing the most pro- 
mising on the upper side, rubbing the others 
off when an inch or so long. 

SELECTION OF VARIETIES.—Although there is 
a large number of varieties of Peaches they 
are not all suitable for outdoor culture. The 
following are suitable and well-tried varieties 
for the purpose :—Hale’s Early is a finely- 
coloured fruit that ripens in July. It is of 
medium size and of first-class flavour for an 
early Peach. Waterloo, another good early 
one, bears crops of pale green fruit flushed 
with a bright red cheek. It grows to a large 
size, flesh tender and of good flavour. 
Violette Hative, sometimes known as English 


Galande, is another good kind that ripens in, 


the early days of September. It is a large 
pale-skinned fruit with a dark cheek, and of 
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excellent flavour. Where one only is planted, 
Royal George is the one to rely on, as it is a 
sure bearer and good grower, carrying large 
speckled fruits of good flavour in early Sep- 
tember. Giladstone is, perhaps, the best late 
Peach for open walls, as it will carry its fruits 
well into October. 
pale-skinned, slightly mottled red, flesh solid, 
melting, and of delicious flavour, 
; W. E. Wricur. 
Henstaff Court Gardens, rage : 
Ponty Clun, S.. Wales. 


Manuring outside Vine borders 


It is always a good plan, particularly in dis- 
tricts where the rainfall is excessive, to pro- 
vide some kind of winter covering for out- 
side Vine borders, so that. instead of the 
water sinking into the soil and rendering 
the border cold and producing a stagnation 
in tthe root-system it mav be thrown off, and 
the border kept warm and dry. 


Saxifraga Griesbachii 
The flower spike is bright crimson 


the coverings employed for this purpose. 
Some use wooden shutters, others corrugated 
iron sheets, but in very many cases, and it 
may be said generally, it consists of a good 
thickness- of long stable litter laid on the 
top ofa foot in depth of dry itree-leaves, and 
in such a manner that superfluous moisture 
is carried off to the front of the border. In 
the first two named cases it is usual to first 
place a good layer of tree-leaves on ithe 
border-surface before laying the shutters, 
etc., thereon. 
the temperature of the border maintained at 
the degree at which it would be standing 
when the covering down’ was effected in the 
autumn, but the roots near the surface are 
also preserved in a sound, healthy condition, 
as a result of ithe soil being in-a fairly dry 
state. This is of the utmost importance, 
especially when the Vines have to tbe forced 
early, for it is a well-known fact that these 
fibrous surface-roots invariably perish_ when 
the soil is inclined to tbe heavy and no pro- 
tection whatever is afforded the border 
during the winter months. 


These are of good size, 


Various are_ 


~ many localities. It must be given a d 


By these means not only is 


The spring having been so backwa 
cold, the uncovering of outside borders 
-had to be deferred later than usual. It 
however, be undertaken now, and aifte 
materials have been cleared away an o 
tunity will present itself for affording 
‘ing of manure for the ibenefit of the r 
cases where the Vines are in a condi 
warrant its use. Vines on which the: 
are now fast colouring, or those from 
the fruit has already been cut, sho 
course, be exempted. But in all other 
_—i.e., Vines on which the Grapes (have 
been thinned and are approaching t 
ing stage, as well as those which have 
through that period, and are finally 
off—should always receive a suitable 
lant of some description. — C 

Those unacquainted with the compou 
of or mixing of a manure ‘suited to the 
cannot do better than rely on an 
one of the many advertised Vine m: 
applying it strictly according to instr 
To render the ingredients more 
soluble and effective, the manure shc 
incorporated with the soil by pricking v 
“surface carefully to a depth not exce 
2 inches, if roots are abundant and fe 
near the surface of the border. To 

_ the borders drying out too quickly durin 
summer months jit is a good plan to mt 
the surface with a 4-inch layer of. hor 
droppings and short jitter directly the ar 

_ ficial stimulant has been applied, a 
surface soil made level and firm again. 

In the event of dry weather prevailin 
side, Vine borders need to be freq 
tested, and should be watered thoro 
whenever it is found necessary. By wo 
on these lines, all risk is avoided, for nc 
is more disastrous than applying w 

» Vine borders in a haphazard fashi 
good maxim is to give water only wh 
required, and then in sufficient q 
moisten the borders down to the drainag 


Saxifraga Griesbach 
HEN grown in a frame, either it 
or pans or Alpine-house, this — 
Saxifrage is known to flower we 
in the open rock garden it is sometim 
appointing. At the present time it is 6 
the most striking of all the Alpines in fi 
It is a very distinct plant from the Ba 
and all Alpinists are keen to grow it. 
it has proved difficult to cultivate, at 


~ tion, and it does best.if perched upon ; 
cone of stones. It is one of the earli. 
frages to flower, sending up brigh 
flower-spikes from small rosettes ¢ 
foliage. It starts to flower in Fel 
lasts till April. As already stated, it i: 
with success in pans or pots in a cold 4 
house, though some succeed wi it 
open. It is very choice, and although i 


been in cultivation many years it is 
Hardy annuals — 
It is impossible to overestimate th 

of hardy annuals for brightening the’ 
garden during the summer, I would, 
—ever, advise the amateur to confine 
chases to a few only of the most u 
cause as the field of selection is s 
many of them are very indifferent. 
flowers give such a return for the ami 

‘ labour they require. Above all, 
thinly and the grower will not 
pointed. ° ne Re 


he Duchess of Rutland’s garden 
at Belvoir Castle 
F you are a lover of flowers let me ask 


you to go and see the Duchess’s garden at 
‘Belvoir Castle. Hid away amid the 
mbre woodland, and sheltered from the 
de blasts of Boreas, the flowers bloom 
dier there than elsewhere. A feature is 
ide of spring flowers, ‘ithe firstlings of the 
ar,’ and in no place do they grow with 
sater luxuriance than they do at Belvoir. 
As the castle is left behind, the woodlands 
e entered, now tenanted by a “host of 
jden Daffodils *? in the wildest profusion. 
wly-blooming Rhododendrons make de- 
‘htful splashes of colour in the woods, and 
2 Primrose and wild Hyacinth vie with 
eh other in their beauty. F 

The Duchess’s garden is entered through 
‘elevated rustic pergola which commands 
exquisite view of the ‘‘ coloured Carpet ” 
low. From it descends a floral cascade 
mposed of the Aubrietia, with double white 
abis. Below that is a huge bed shaped 
e a horseshoe, which is filled with Forget- 
spots of the deepest blue, out of which 
ring Tulips of many hues. 

Near by is a bed of yellow Wallflowers of 
a strain known the world over as the 
voir Castle, the bed being edged with 
tite Arabis and pink Daisies. _In the midst 
the garden a waterfall tumbles down its 
my bed, ‘by the side of which the Ferns are 
ginning to unroll their fronds, whilst 
jlyanthus and Primrose make a_ brave 
ow from base to summit. 

All around are huge Saxifrages, with their 
autiful foliage, out of which the delicate 
ik blossoms rise lin great profusion. There 
a wealth of flowering shrubs and trees on 
2 fringe of the belt of ‘woodland which 
ms in and shelters the garden, and these, 
th the sweet-scented Azaleas and gorgeous 
10dodendrons, add their quota of beauty to 
2 pleasaunce. 

It is a scene which lingers long in the 
smory of all who may see iit, and the words 
the poet come spontaneously to the lips :— 


‘T dream ‘that these garden closes, 
With their glades and sunflecked soil, 
And their Lilies and bowers of Roses 
Were laid by the hand of God. 
The kiss of the son for pardon, 
The song of the birds for mirth, 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 
re i, - H, WALKER. 
Gayton le Marsh, Alford, Lincs. 
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The Duchess’s garden at Belvoir Castle 
It is sheltered by woodland 


The Algerian Iris (Iris stylosa) 


This Irjis is one of the most valuable open- 
air flowers we possess, blooming as it does 
through the dark days of winter. It often 
commences to bloom as early as mid-October, 
and in mild winters continues to blossom 
uninterruptedly through the succeeding five 
months, in many cases retaining jits flowers 
until April is well-nigh spent. This Itris 
flourishes best in light, porous soil. A few 
small rhizomes will in a few years form a 
mass of leafage 3 feet or more in diameter, 
and produce bowlfuls of -deliciously-scented 
flowers throughout the winter, while their 
leaves will often attain a length of 3 feet. In 
damp, heavy. soil Iris stylosa rarely succeeds, 
and in low-lying, cold situations it often 
perishes during the winter. In such locali- 
ties it should be planted in a sheltered corner 
where it jis protected from the biting winds, 
and where its roots may come into contact 
with a brick wall or with the sunken stones 
of a rock garden. It will endure excessive 
drought, growing on steep banks apparently 
composed of little else than shale, though 
under such circumstances the leafage is 
naturally less exuberant than when the plants 
are growing in a more generous compost. 


A May scene in the gardens at Belvoir Castle 


— 


-" 


‘the tufts of silvery-green foliage. 


In Algeria this Iris grows and flowers well in 
a sandy Pine wood, where the thickly ramify- 
ing tree roots appear to appropriate every 
particle of nutrimenit contained in the soil. 

The commonest form of Iris stylosa is that 
bearing lavender-coloured blossoms, but the 
white variety is now widely distributed, and 
various shades of purple-blue, some being 
very deep in tint, have been raised from seed 
of late years. This Iris does not bear its 
seeds on the extremities of the flower-stems, 
but ait the base of the stems, the seed-pods 
being sometimes more than half covered with 
soil. For indoor decoration the.blossoms are 
invaluable during the, winter, but the blooms 
should be cut just before they expand, as 
their fragile tissues are quickly marred by 
biting winds. When placed in water in the 
bud_state theyesoon unfold itheir petals and 
disclose their exquisite colouring. 

In the south-western counties, in light 
porous soil, it grows like a weed, while in 
colder localities the shelter of a frame will 
enable it to produce its blossoms undeterred 
by stress of weather, and pot planits grown in 
the open during the summer and brought into 
the cool greenhouse to flower will provide 
many a fine gathering of bloom. 


Omphalodes cappadocica 


Many lose this choice species through plant- 
ing ‘in positions where the soil becomes dust- 
dry in summer. I am reminded of this by 
a number of beautiful plants which I saw 
recently. These, I observed, were planted in 
partial’ shade, a position this species enjoys. 
The lovely pale, sky-blue flowers are borne 
on loosely-arranged spikes each about 
g inches in theight, and appear freely from 
It is not a 
difficult iplant to grow if planted fin moist soil 
where it is not exposed to the full force of 
the midday sun. E.M. 


Money in Both Pockets 


This is the somewhat quaint name given 
by cottagers to Lunaria biennis, or Honesty, 
in allusion to the way jin which the seeds are 
borne on each side of the middle division of 
the pods. The red or purple variety is that 
most commonly grown, but the pods of the 
white variety are generally the better and 
purer of the two. We get the best plants by 
sowing in May or June where the plants are 
to remain to flower the following spring, 
afterwards thinning them out as needful, 
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By Waterside 
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ind (Woodland 


By A. T. JOHNSON 


F bog plants in general are “ late birds 

there is one deserving a column to itself, 

and that is 

PRIMULA ROSEA. Stripped as it may be of 
almost every vestige of leaf, there, set like 
jewels in the heart of each awakening crown, 
are the brilliant rose-carmine buds which will 
presently break into the even more glorious 
flowers. Then, what I also like about. P. 
rosea is its good temper. No need here for 
us to strive to imitate ‘‘ the glaciers on the 


” 


roof of the world, where, amid the sapphire 


and emerald splendour of the crevasses and 
terminal ice-falls, break through .. . the 
gold and ruby sparkles of these astonishing 
Children of Hope,’’ for P.. rosea will be happy 
anywhere where moisture is. In the dreari- 
est, sourest mud, in sun or shade, with its 
roots actually in the water.or in any cool 
border soil, the humblest novice can achieve 
success ‘with one of the fairest daughters of 
a race that is passing fair and ofttimes hard 
to please. Another lovely plant of the water- 
side that is now (early April) just attaining its 
fulness is 

OMPHALODES cappabpocicA. Grown in a 
mass, a vard or so wide, the Cappadocian 
Forget-me-not is -singularly beautiful, its 
light and airy sprays bearing exceptionally 


large flowers in the coolest, clearest azure 
with a freedom that will not wane until sum- 
mer is on the way. This delightful thing is 
so content with the moderately moist, well- 
drained slope at the margin of the water that 
it seeds and naturalises freely. O, nitida, a 
little later, is also here along with a couple 
of newcomers—O. Krameri and  O. 
Prichard’s var.—as yet on trial, and then, in 
the woodland, covering the ground beneath 
our aged Oaks, is our old ifriend O. verna, 
both the blue and white. Yet one more 
piant of this class is Anchusa mvyosotidiflora, 
unrivalled in the intensity of its blue and the 
daintiness of its branching stems, vet bearing 


a hideous name and a summer foliage of 


gross and weedy fashioning. A waterside 
dweller of most intrepid spirit is 

CALTHA POLYPETALA (so called because it has 
not got any petals at all!), a king among the 
Kingcups. This is one of the earliest plants 
to hear the cail of spring, and it responds to 
that welcome summons by putting forth 
those shiny, bronze-green leaves which grow 
larger as the days grow longer until they are 
as ibig as dinner-plates, until the stalwart, 
branching limbs flop over the water, holding 
aloft the fine golden-yellow flowers which one 
always expects to be a little finer than they 


UNS 


A wonderful Aroid’ for a swampy woodland (Lysichiton Kamtschatkense) 


green of its youthful leaves. 


ever are. \Never to ibe despised is 
C. palustris, and, whilst C. polype 
doubtedly loves the sun, the former 
admirably in the shade of deciduov 
For some time I tried without su 
establish this plant in shallow, napi 
beneath some Alders, but eventually 
ceeded by first putting in some wild 
Irises. These soon took hold, and an 
them the Caithas are now safely an 
and their flowering is over before their 
panions have made much progress. Af 
companion for the Caltha is ae 
LLYSICHITON KAMTSCHATKENSE, a wonder 
hardy Aroid which first I saw in a swam 
forest clearing in- British Columbia. 
splendid plant is now unfurling its ¢ 
knob and disclosing the tender glau 
But befor 
latter have attained a third of their 
about a square foot—there appears a Pp 
primrose-tinted spathe which Mee 
comes a rich butter-yellow and as big a: 
man’s hand.’ There does not seem to be ¢ 
difficulty in growing this fine bog pla 
it has even condescended to natural 
some of our gardens. Among the man 
Narciss1 which I have tried-from tim: 
time in the woodland garden ithe ver 
and short-stemmed Daffodils often 
wild on Welsh hillsides have proved th m) 
satisfactory, and in many respects they | 
the most charming of all for naturalisi 
Whilst all others eventually “ turn to gras) 
or dwindle away, these little native Daffo: 
not only flower profusely, but imerease 
seed with the greatest freedom, Let 
of these gladden the winter brown and gt! 
of the thin herbage of the avood, let it 
broken by the Muscaris’ gentle blue, and 
not to bring into. the range of sight sc! 
little companies of Chionodoxa—especi') 
C. sardensis—and Primroses, blue } 
yellow, and as many Dog Tooth Viol 
money can buy and imagination cor 
and you will be ill ito please, indeed, § 
spirit of spring does not hold you en 
for a few happy moments. Another ¢ 
woodlander at this season iis a: 
PotyGaLa CHamasuxus, both the vell¥ 
flowered tvpe species and the rosy-win 
variety, purpurea, These have been it 


ti 
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‘the winter, but they are now coming into 
ir best, and an exceedingly attractive 
peting they make among Rhododendrons, 
aths, and other shrubs, the deep green, 
thery leaves making a perfect setting for 

Bee eay-Aowers which nestle among the 
‘ase in such profusion. There are many 
ms of this engaging little alpine shrublet, 
ne having much broader leaves.and larger 
oms than others. Then there is the de- 
 P. Vayrede, which adorns its 
foliage with rose-carmine pea- 
wers in full summer, but this asks for 


wh 
¢ 


Rock and Water Garden at Burrswood, 
Re Groomsbridge, Kent 

ore sun and more careful treatment than its 
ore robust half-sister. 

CASSANDRA (ANDROMEDA) CALYCULATA must 
so be mentioned here, for if its ivory-white, 
li-shaped flowers cannot claim for this 
rub a place among the choicer Ericacee, 
ey are very early and absolutely hardy. C. 
lyeulata var. nana is, I think, the most 
snerally useful, for it makes a low, compact 
ish of about a foot in height, with a habit 
id leafage suggestive of that of Vaccinum 
iyrtiflus, the Whortleberry. It will prosper 
rany.cool, lime-free medium which is on the 
ist side, and it is a subject that naturally 
ssociates well with Heaths, dwarf Rhodo- 
endrons, and ‘the like. 


i Planting Gladioli: 


= 


The cultivation of Gladioli is becoming 


creasingly popular. Most gardeners of the 
ld school give a portion of a sunny border 
) Gladioli, a good batch of the old brench- 
yensis being included. These are usually 
rown in rows, a stout stake being driven in 
t each end, and cross-sticks being taken 
rom one to the other for tying the stems to, 


le plants being shaded with canvas in hot . 


eather. Many complain that the new 
ybrids do not last more than a year or two, 
nd then-gradually dwindle away, but for a 
A eae cost a fresh stock of bulbs may 
e ob 

amed varieties are all very handsome. It is 
seless attempting to produce good spikes by 
lanting the bulbs in unprepared soil and 
ubjecting the plants to rough-and-ready 
cs - 


ined from the growers, and the new 
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treatment. They require a nice open loamy 
compost, with a free addition of leaf-mould 
and coarse sand, and if a little sand is placed 
round each bulb at planting-time roots will 
be more quickly and freely emitted. I have 
known gardeners residing in cold districts to 
start the bulbs in small pots and plant out 
when growth was 6 inches high. This is a 
good plan in gardens infested with slugs, as 
frequently these pests play sad havoc with 
the tender shoots when just through the 
ground. Their attacks may be prevented by 
placing small pots over the shoots at even- 


tide, removing them the following morning. 
The end of April is a good time for planting 
the bulbs, and if in beds the best way of 
doing this is in drills 3 inches or 4 inches in 
depth, pressing the soil gently around the 
bulbs with the hand. Gladioli will do well 
planted singly in sunny pleasure-ground and 
shrubbery borders, but in this case a portion 
of the old soil should be taken out and_a little 
prepared compost put in. For a display in 
such positions, nothing surpasses the bril- 
liant old brenchleyensis. The vigour of the 
plants and strength and colour of the bloom- 
spikes are much increased by application of 
liquid-manure to ‘the “roots several times 
during the season; a good mulch of short 
manure is also beneficial. The plants must 
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be secured to neat sticks at an early date, as 
even before the spikes appear high winds 
often break them down. At the beginning of 


November the bulbs must be lifted, dried, 


and stored away in a cool place free from 
frost, the small offsets being saved for 
planting by themselves for flowering the 


third year. 
&% 


Hardy Primroses 


‘« April brings the Primrose sweet ’’ an old 
ditty reminds us. It is somewhat strange 
that hardy Primroses, easy’ to grow and 
most prolific with their flowers, should find 
so few who take an interest in them, yet we 
know that few things need less attention, or 
bring to one’s mind the glory of the spring 
time. In the cold and bitter weather of 
February and March, Primroses may have a 
hard time, but they belong to an order of 
plants which have wonderful recuperating 
powers and, given gentle showers and 
warmer conditions, soon rally, so quickly 
indeed that-in the soft air and genial sun- 
shine of some April morning they will 
broaden into fullest beauty. 

The common Primrose of the woodland 
will serve us well in the garden if it is only 
given a chance. There is the border, shaded 
by trees, which perplexes many as to what 
to do with it. There is also the quick hedge, 
which divides boundaries in some gardens, 
and under which little is grown. These are 


” 


places where not only the common Primrose 
will thrive; but the hardy hybrids of which 
to-day we have a good number possessing 
great charm. To see them at their best it is 
worth while to improve the soil, if necessary, 
with a little leaf mould or spent hops, and 


old “manure. In this Primroses thrive 
splendidly. 

The present is the time when seed can be 
sown; and when large enough to shift, the 
plants ought to be pricked out in a bed by 
themselves until it is convenient to get them 
into their final quarters. “Old plants should 
be divided after they have ceased flowering, 


if the quality of blossoms is to be maintained. 


WOoDBASTWICK, 
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Sweet Peas 


HOSE who have plants from autumn- 

sown seeds, and subsequently brought on 

in a cool way under glass, get a start so 
favourable to a long season of flowering, as 
well’ as strength of bloom, that the ad- 
vantage can hardly be overestimated. Such 
growers as these will, by ithe end of March or 
early in April, have sturdy material which 
may be planted, and with ordinary pre- 
cautions become established quickly and 
grow away with freedom. Similar plants, 
not quite so big perhaps, may ‘be obtained 
from midwinter sowing in slight warmth, but 
when iit comes to starting, as many do, at 
the time the early beginners are well ahead, 
then even the better plan of sowing would be 
in shallow boxes. There is this in the prac- 
tice. One has control over seeds and can 
protect them from mice, and later from the 
attention of slugs. Still, there is no reason 
why they shall not be started in the same 
way as edible Peas and put straighitaway into 
the ground, with, of course, a sharp lookout 
for the trouble named. As with an early start, 
so with a forward preparation of the soil, 
there is much to recommend it. The Sweet 
Pea responds ito deep cultivation, and is not 
helped by fresh. manure, therefore if we grow 
it in ground which had been well tilled the 
previous year for other crops, then conditions 
will be wisely chosen. Where Celery has 
done well, say, or on the Onion plot, here 
there need be but little preparation except 
digging, and maybe giving a dressing of 
lime forked lightly in. Great importance is 
attached to deep, well-tilled soil; more so, 
indeed, than in providing manure, for I start 
with a theory that the moment we begin 
watering Sweet Peas in open ground we are 
liable to bring on difficulties—streak, for in- 
stance. One would not like to state that 
there is always an immunity from this com- 
plaint, but anyhow, great freedom can be 
claimed. I shall never expect to be quite 


free unless every seed I sow was saved from 
plants untouched ‘by it, for in diseases we - 


must go to the root. Streak, however, 
which need not be described, is assisted bv 
checks ito the roots,: and one of these is 
watering with cold water particularly. I feel, 
then, when the ground is deeply worked an 
ordinary summer can be got through without 
the assistance of water other than that which 
comes from the elements. 

For those plants intended for highly- 
developed flowers tthe training is thought of 
in spring by putting up supports even before 
planting is done. The sticks protect the 
growth somewhat, and although !the stems 
may reach a tength of a dozen feet or so 
before the season is past, there need not be 
sticks higher than 8 feet allowed. The 
stems may be brought down later, after 
having borne blooms from the bottom, or 
nearly so, and the points again taken up the 
sticks. Bamboo canes form the neatest of 
all trellis-work, and these are tied to wires 
previously fastened ‘to poles put in the ground 
at the ends of the lines of plants. 

The plants may be from 6 inches to a foot 
asunder, the latter distance when two leaders 
to each are kept and trained. Over-concen- 
tration of growth may be detrimental in the 
case of strong-growing varieties, but ithe ones 


with colours described as apricot, orange, 


salmon, scarlet, and the like seldom pro- 
gress too vigorously if left with one leader. 
Training is simple; it means that the one or 
two stems to a plant, as the case mav be, are 
tied at intervals up the sticks and all side 
growths removed in their quite early stage. 
Another detail which is considered of the 
first importance is hoeing. If the surface of 
the ground is at all times kept open there is 
less fear of drought, but it is wise in sum- 


an unusually popular variety. 
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mer to put some light litter around, and 
some distance from the base of the plant— 
that is, if times of drought appear. In these 
times, again, syringing the foliage late in the 
afternoon will provide a moist atmosphere 
that will be of great help in carrying through 
the next hot day. — : ; 

In spring slugs are usually troublesome. 
Be prepared for these by sprinkling soot on 
the surface near the plants. A little of this at 
night would result in many a capture.” The 
old-time method of growing Sweet Peas is 
past. .I mean sowing the seeds thickly. 
As is well known, the better varieties are 
purchased by the number of seeds, and these 
are treated individually, as it were. The only 
instance where one would put the seeds 
pretty closely together is when placed in the 
ground 
would thin so that each plant has room to 
develop, when all danger of losses through 
various causes is gone. In regard to 

VarigETIES, the number is apparently with- 
out limit. I usually confine myself to about 
a dozen-and-a-half, and the following will be 


straightway; ‘but even here one 


found among the best :—Charity (crimson), 


Charming (rosy-red), Constance Hinton 
(white), Elegance (silvery-pink), George 
Shawyer (rosy-salmon), Gloriosa (vivid red), 
Hebe (light pink), Hawlmark Pink, Match- 
less (cream-white), Mrs. Tom-Jones (light 
blue), Picture (cream and pink), Powerscourt 
(lavender), Royal Purple, Royal Scot (scarlet), 


_ Tangerine (orange shade), Warrior (maroon), 
and W. J. Unwin (pink or cream). 


Among 
the new things of ‘last year Grenadier and 
Mammoth in orange-red shades impressed 
one as to size and beauty. Lady Gay is dis- 
tinct in red and white markings. Doubtless 
some of the others noted will improve on 
acquaintance. 
ever, have set a very ‘high standard, and to 
supersede them will be a slow process. 


S 


Outstanding Red Pzeonies 


EVERAL Peony experts were admiring 
some fine red Ponies during the bloom- 
ing season of 1924, when the question 


-arose as to which variety of red Paony was 


‘‘ the best ??; or the most outstanding variety 
in commerce to-day. After considerable dis- 


The sorts above named, how-’ 


~ Rosenfield and Richard Carvel, 


cussion, it was the general opinion of the — 


enthusiasts that no one variety of red 


Pzonies stood out as superior to all others. ~ 


The discussion, however, did centre around 
three. varieties as having exceptional good 
qualities which seem to place them in a class 
above other varieties. ; 


The three varieties were Karl Rosenfield, 


Richard Carvel, and Philippe Revoire. 


Kart ROSENFIELD has established itself as 
It is a lange 
globular semi-rose type bloom of brilliant 
dark crimson. The bloom is of good form 
and compactly filled with petals of excellent 
substance. It is a prolific bloomer with 
strong stems, and a fine keeper as a cut 
flower. The plant is tall, and a vigorous 
compact grower, which establishes itself 
rapidly. A two-year-old plant well grown 
will produce many first-class blooms. 

Its exceptional points are size, prolificacy, 
good colour, and fine keeping qualities as a 
cut flower. . ane 

It is more widely grown than any of the 
other first-class reds, and is rapidly replacing 
Felix Crousse as. a cut 
Taking all of its good points into considera- 


flower variety. 


tion, it is a Pazeony which should rate at least 


g.o and should not be surpassed in rating by 
any other red Pzeony. 
RicHarD CaRVEL was introduced in 1913. 
The Pazeony admirers were somewhat slow in 
giving this new red the recognition it de- 


_ made very rapid strides in popula 


is an ideal cut flower.—It is a 


of the 10 most outstanding varieti 


of rose type, with slightly incu 


_is a strong grower and the ste 


_the profuse bloomer of Rosenfield or C 


and pleasant odour. It also ih ke [ 
Kar 


~form; and Felix Crousse, one of 


‘ though unlike these latter in arra 


_ alba, or bicolor, as it is also called 


with golden 


served, but within the past few re: 


It is a large globular bloom 
brilliant crimson; guard petals large 
and prominent; the narrower central 
gathered into an immense substance; 


bloomer, and the stems are stiff and 
support the large flower. It has a 
odour, a quality found in few of 
Ponies. In Eastern gardens it 
red to bloom, coming into bloom wi 
Superba. It leads all early reds 
size of bloom, and as an early marke: 
_ The exceptional points are colour 
than Karl Rosenfield), form, size, | 
early blooming qualities; and shoul 
at least 9.0... > eee eee 
The late B. H. Farr was a strong < 


of Richard Carvel, and included it in 


day. - — ES 
PuitipPpe.~ReEvorrRE, a new Fr 
Peony, was introduced in 1911, 
account of its high price is not as well 
as Karl Rosenfield or Richard Carve 
It is a medium sized cup-shaped 
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petals beautifully formed. The colo 
very dark crimson, very brilliant. 1 


and strong. It is a good bloomer, 


It is, however, a better formed flow 
its two rivals, and it also has a stre 
rose odour which -surpasses all « 
Pzeonies. - a Se 


Its exceptional points are its-excel 
which compares favourably with 
field, but not quite as good as 
Carvel. SEA eae 

The American Pzony Society | 
rated Philippe Revoire 9.2, the high 
given any red Pzony. I do not be 
Pzeony enthusiasts will question a 
9.2 for this fine Pony, but ld 
a rating that would place 


A discussion of red Peeonies 
complete without reference to a list 
choice varieties such as Longfellow, a 
crimson with a cherry tone—ex 
colour; M. Martin Cahuzac, a de p 
that is almost black; Mary Brand ac 
stamens showing 
centre; Mme. Gaudichau, a very dark, 
liant crimson of quality; Charles Me) 
a bright deep red of extra good fo 
Dexheimer, intense flaming crimson 


flower Grower. 


reds that is a fine cut flower varie 


_Catananches — 
Easily grown, withal neat, free- 
and useful for cutting, it is strange w 
.Catananche is not more fréquently et 
It may with advantage be freely employ 
the. garden, particularly in those px 
‘where informal groups of plants — 
Seeds may be sown in drills in the 
den, the seedlings remaining ther 
enough to transfer to their 
quarters. The flower-heads are 
larger than those of the ordinary C 
The long, thin, wiry. stems that su 
flower-heads are 2} feet high and w 
for arranging in a vase. The 
coerulea, has been known to cultivatio: 
more than three centuries. This is 
effective plant in a mass, while the o 


Both kinds flower very profusely d 

summer. There is also a yellow- 
kind which is an. annual, but thi 
frequently seen than are the perenn 
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\ITY dwellers who are in possession of a 
| garden in front of their dwellings should 
‘realise that this possession imposes on 
m a civic duty, and that this plot, be it 
ize or small, adds to the general appear- 
e of the city. 

t is deplorable that in many of our 
roughfares no attention whatever is. paid 
the owner to the firont plot, so that the 
yearance of the whole suffers through lack 
sivic pride of the few. 

“he law lays it down that we must keep 
|) children clean, and our animals in sani- 
iy condition ; but it is left to private enter- 
3e to encourage the growing of flowers and 
sntion to gardens in our great cities. We 
iy yet see the law make it compulsory for 
perty owners to put their front gardens in 
er, and forbid them to turn their plots 
be builder’s yard, or receptacle for all 
ts of rubbish. Such a regulation would 
‘nsform any city, and London jn particular. 
Jo tthe question, ‘‘ What are the best 
ints to grow in city. gardens,’”’ many 
eets have been given. The herbaceous 
der has been recommended. The usual 
ding plants, such as  Pelargoniums, 
lceolarias, Antirrhinums, and other well- 
id favourites, Still give the best results, in 
opinion of many, and the idea of depart- 
' from ithese comes very slowly to the 
medweller who is no gardener. 
try every species of plant likely to flourish, 
‘that we may have that charm which only 
nes from variety; but too often we notice 
y weedy and antiquated Michaelmas 
isies, disease-stricken Hollyhocks, anaemic 
eet Peas, and other plants that can give 
pleasure to the owner, and.certainly call 
th no praise from ithe passer-by—native or 
itor. 

A writer recently described the Plane-tree 
““God’s own tree for towns and cities,” 


It is well — 
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hlias for Town and City Gardens 


By T. Hay, V.M.H., Superintendent, Hyde ‘Park. 


and to those who have been dissatisfied with 
their past efforts we might say, ‘‘ Try the 
Dahlia.” It seems to be God’s own flower 
for towns and cities. The displays now seen 
in many of our great parks have amply 
demonstrated its pre-eminence as a town 
plant—at home in the aristocratic neighbour 
hood of Hyde Park; magnificent in the wide 
spaces of Regent’s, Finsbury, and Greenwich 
Parks, and perfectly happy in our small 
squares at Bermondsey, Deptford, Poplar, 
and other thickly-populated areas. It can be 
planted to fit any bed or border, large or 
small. Varieties are now obtainable which 
grow 1 foot high, and others reach 8 feet in 
height, They are of every colour and shade, 
except blue, It is less affected by the weather 
conditions than any other bedding plant; it is 
good to look on, be.ithe. year a wet or a dry 
one; iit is not itoo particular as to soil. If 
your garden will grow Grass or weeds it will 
grow Dahlias. 


There are now Dahlias for all purposes and 
positions. If your garden js small, try the 
dwarf bedding varieties, such as Coltness 
Gem; if you want cut flowers, the Charm 


section is excellent, also the Collerette ; if you: 


have room, and want something big to sur- 
prise your neighbour, grow such as Mrs. 
Carl Salbach, Amun Ra, Millionaire; if you 
like them neat and formal, the Pompon is 
your Dahlia. 


The chief thing is 'to decide what sort you 
wish to grow,-and, if you are a novice, leave 
it to the nurseryman to send the suitable 
article, 

A popular fallacy lis that ‘Dahlias encourage 
earwigs. It ‘is true that the -old-fashioned 
Show and Fancy Dahlias were so formed 
that itthey provided comfortable quarters for 
earwigs, but such modern Dahlias as the 
Collerette, Star, and miniature Peony sec- 
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tions do not provide cover for a microbe, let 
alone an earwig. 

Another fallacy is the idea that Dahlias do 
not provide any flowers until autumn, and 
are practically only beginning to bloom when ~ 
they are cut down by (frost; ithis is quite 
erroneous. If plants are got out in good 
time, and well grown in their early stages, 
there will be flowers in July, and no cessation 
until frost. During the past two years in 
London Dahliias were not destroyed by frost 
until the first week in November, and they 
made a great display long after the Chrys- 
anthemums and Michaelmas Daisies were 
finished. 

For variety of form, brilliant colouring, 
and freedom of flowering, ‘horticulture has 
no greater achievement to show ithan the 
modern Dahlia, and as a town plant it has a 
great future.—The Dahlia Year Book. 


Dahlias* 


Crimson and purple, dike a dream 
Of battles over long ago, 

These blossoms struck, with sudden gleam, 
Cervantes’st eyes, in Mexico. 


Here in the garden, thickly set, 
Flame upon coloured flame, they blaze, 
The little Pompon’s round rosette 
Beside the Cactus’ starry rays. 


As though the closing year had thought 
To lighten up the gathering gloom 

And all her pent-up treasure brought 
To one last ecstasy of bloom. 


Bright pennants of high enterprise 
Brought o’er the far adventurous seas! 

—My Sunset, gay with butterflies, 
My Little Beeswing, sweet with bees ! 
—PHYLLIS 'Er1ca NOBLE. 


ba One _ of the poems which won honourable mention in the 
Dahlia Poem Contest organised by ‘The Garden Magazine and 
Home Builder,” New York. 


t Vicente Cervantes, who first sent the Dahlia from Mexico 
to Spain. 


Dahlias and herbaceous plants“in the new flower border in front of Queen's House, Greenwich Park 


~ 
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PROTECTING 


The protection of early Peas is not always 
attended to until damage has been done; but, 
considering the value of the first dish of Peas 
from one’s own garden, nothing should be 
left to chance. In the early days of spring, 


f 
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EARLY PEAS 


we are up against slugs, mice, birds, ‘and 
the weather—a somewhat formidable array 
of enemies. 
on them all to achieve an early basket of 
Peas. Soot dusted along the rows will make 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern Gardens 


Peaches and Nectarines 

In the early houses the trees are making 
considerable progress, and the time ‘has 
arrived to make the final thinning of the 
fruits. Leave those in the best positions, and 


where they are fully exposed to the light, ~ 


although a few, if left under the trellis, will 
ripen a little later and thereby prolong the 
supply. Maintain a night temperature of 
about 60 degs., with a rise of 10 degs. during 
the day. The ventilators should be closed 
before the sun ‘eaves the house, and the trees 
must be well syringed with tepid water, while 
the floors ought also to be damped down 
twice or thrice daily. Red-spider must be 
kept down; once it obtains a foothold it is a 
most difficult pest to eradicate. 


Melons 


Early plants are swelling their fruits, while 
others are producing lateral growths which 
will soon show signs of female flowers. It is 
advisable to fertilise the number required 
within a few days, or one fruit will begin to 
develop, and then it is. a difficult matter to 
get others to set. Assist the swelling of the 
fruits by a weekly application of liquid- 
manure or a light sprinkling of ‘fertiliser, 
while if the roots reach the surface apply a 
light top-dressing of fibrous loam. As the 
fruits advance support them with Melon-nets, 
and: pinch out all lateral shoots as they 
appear. 

_ Parsley 

A good bed of Parslev may be sown for a 
summer and autumn supply. Thin the seed- 
lings to a foot apart. 


Turnip 
Make a liberal sowing of Turnips in lines 
1 foot apart, and the earlier crop must be 


thinned directly the seedlings are ‘large 
enough. Employ the hoe freely among all 
growing crops. 

Beetroot 


It is now safe to sow both Turnip-rooted 
and intermediate forms of Beet, and care 
should be taken to choose a piece of ground 
that has not been recently 
deeply-dug plot is essential if fine, straight 
roots are desired. 

Runner Beans 

An early supply can “be obtained by sowing 
in pots under giass, and then planting out 
when all danger of frosts is past. A cold 


frame will suit.them when germination has © 


taken place; till then a ‘warm greenhouse or 
pit is needed. 


Potatoes 

The early-planted tubers will need watch- 
ing to prevent the growths being injured by 
frosts. Any that are showing through the 
ground may have a little soil drawn over the 
shoots. 


Begonias 


_ Tubers that are intended for bedding pur- 


poses ought to be started without further 
delay. Where a quantity are employed a 
layer of leaf-mould is placed in a shallow 
frame and the tubers set fairly close to- 


gether. Boxes are useful where only a few 
tubers aire grown, 


_ house to encourage new growth. 


manured, A 


Sweet Williams 

Among ‘Sweet Williams, Scarlet and Pink 
Beauty occupy a high position, and now seeds 
should be sown to produce flowering plants 
next year. A border in the kitchen garden 
is usually chosen for raising these and simi- 
lar plants. 


Pentstemons 

Cuttings rooted in frames last autumn can 
be transferred to their flowering quarters, 
which will enable the plants to establish 
themselves before the hot weather ‘begins, 
and, moreover, relieve the work next month. 


‘Water-Lilies 


When growth begins the root-stocks can 
be divided if at all crowded iand new varieties 


planted. A rough wire basket lined with 
turfy loam is needed, and the roots. are 
covered with loam and a little decayed 
manure. A few stones may be required to 


keep the baskets at the bottom of the pools. 


Cytisus racemosus 

As these pass the flowering stage a little 
pruning is done to keep the plants in shape. 
Afterwards place them in a-warm, moist 
Small ex- 
amples can be potted on, and large specimens 
fed with liquid-manure. Later on ithey can 
be plunged in ashes in the open, 


Freesias 

When the flowering stage-is passed, the 
pots should be arranged on a shelf in a cool 
house or pit, where they are kept growing as 
long as is possible. Keep the roots moist 
and ‘afford. weak manure-water during the 
next few weeks. A little fertiliser occasion- 
ally is also beneficial. Lachenalias require 
similar treatment. When the foliage has 
died down the watér supply is withheld 
Moschosma riparium 

A delightful winter-flowering iplant that is 
propagated from cuttings at the present time. 
Pot on when rooted and keep the plants ina 
cool greenhouse during the summer months. 

 T. W. Briscog. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Celery trenches 

It is well to have these prepared some time 
in advance of planting time, as it allows the 
soil ito get pulverised and sweetened by the 
elements, which is all to the benefit iof this 
important crop, and, besides, if left until just 
wanted, the chances are that the ground is so 
dry and hard that the work is doubled, while 
the results are often unsatisfactory. On 


. 


very stiff land it is advisable to make these - 


trenches comparatively shallow, for if very 


_deep the late autumn and winter rains drain 


into them and rot the stalks. 
Early Potatoes 


The earliest varieties in the open are now 
appearing through the soil, and as ‘it is 
always detrimental to the crop to have the 
tops damaged ‘by: frost, iit is advisable to keep 
a strict watch, and immediately growth 
shows, a little loose soil: should be drawn 
over tthe tops of such shoots, and this will 
preserve them from harm should a sharp 
frost appear. Eventually, of course, it will 


- will often solve the vermin problem, 


It is worth while waging war 
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things uncomfortable for slugs, a trap 


will keep. off birds and afford some 
tion also for the plants. To help the 
twigs of birch, beech, or hazel will b 
useful if inserted’ as soon as the plant: 


well above the ground. | oopessia 


be impossible to cover the tops, so 
evergreen branches can be kept at hank 
in the event of ‘frost threatening, these 
be laid over the drills, which, in most ¢ 
will avert all danger. 


Salading eS em 

To maintain a steady supply of Lettuce 
Radish small sowings should be mac 
intervals of ro to 15 days, which is a | 
better plan than is the sowing of Ja 
quantities at longer intervals. Mustard 
Cress, of course, must be sown every fe 
five days should there be a steady den 
for same. ns ee 


Salsafy and Scorzonera 

Where ithese roots are in deman 
should be sown within the next 1o days o 
The ground should have been dou 
some time ago, but no manure added in 
top spit at least. Sow ithe seeds eve 
thinly in shallow drills 15 inches 
Of the two, Salsafy is usually prefer: 
is, certainly, easier to manage. 


Globe Beet ™ ae 


For early use a sowing of this may 
made. As with the long varieties, n 
manure should be given, or the bu 
grow. coarse and ‘‘irooty.”’ (Drills sh 
about 13 inches deep and 15 inches as 
Vegetable Marrow 

If not yet done, seeds of this estee| 
vegetable should now be sown in p 
set in a fairly warm house or pit to 
nate. As soon as fit, pot off sing) 
4-inch or 5-inch pots of goodish soil . 
turn to the same temperature unt 
established, when they should be moved 
cold frame and gradually hardened off « 
‘in June. : em) es = 


Thinning Grapes | 

Unless during dull, 
thinning of the berries is a tedious 
pleasant ‘business. It is well, ther 
where at -all possible, to defer the we 
little to see whether or not a suitable sj 
weather may ‘happen along. It is well, | 
ever, to get the thinning carried out whil 
berries are still quite small, eee 
Stopping Vines a ie a ee 

As soon as the embryo bunch can be 
the shoot on which it is growing, shoul) 
pinched two leaves above the bunch, ¥ 
the sub-laterals that quickly push out sh, 
be pinched back to one leaf. Keep floors! 
and borders moist, so that a genial a’ 
sphere may be maintained to the benef 


the Vines. é 
Seedling Gloxinias | a 

The little plants raised from seed sow 
January are now ready to be transferre) 
3-inch pots. About equal parts loam 
sweet leaf-mould, with sufficient clean | 
sand to keep all porous, will be foun) 
answer well. Set the phants in a genial” 
perature of 65 degs. to 7o degs. and 
astonishing how rapidly they grow. | 


Late Chrysanthemums 

As soon as the pots are fairly well} 
with roots-a shift-into the s-inch or 6- 
size, according to the strength of th 
should be given. Use a good, sound 
post and make quite firm round th 
Return ito the: frame. 5 
Preston House, Linlithgow. | 
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"he care of new woodlands 


, ARGE areas of land throughout the 
‘country are being planted with trees 
dby the Forestry Commission. This 
lr between 15,000 and 16,000 acres 
ve been planted and 30,000,000 young 
Jos. have been put into the ground 
id suitable conditions for growth and de- 
opment. Next vear the programme *ex- 
}ds to 18,000 fresh acres, and much of the 
\d which is being dealt with in this way is 
jiated in places frequented by tourists. 
w it is hoped that everyone will realise 
\it these new forest areas are public pro- 
‘ty and will help to protect and care for 
: young plantations and woods that they 
wy grow into an asset of great importance 
the nation. This is the intention with 
lich these plantations are being made, for, 
‘ing to the serious inroads made during the 
eat War into our supplies of growing 
i er, our woods were sadly depleted. 

The greatest enemy is fire, and a carelessly- 
‘opped match or cigarette-end. may be the 
ise of widespread ruin and toss. Young 
intations are extraordinarily inflammable, 
d fires, although so easy to start, are ex- 
mely difficult to check and extinguish. 
here a fire is lighted in the vicinity of anv 
sods or plantations it is earnestly requested 
at great care should be exercised to put 
‘tthe embers completely before the place is 
‘t, In this way all picnic parties, Bov 
‘outs, and Girl Guides can render valuable 
ip. It is to be remembered that burnt 
antations will not beautify our countryside, 
ovide timber for new homes, or shelter 
tds and other interesting wild creatures. 
‘Broken glass is also a source of danger, 
the pieces lie sometimes in a situation in 
hich they focus the sun’s rays and act as a 
ining glass. Many destructive forest fires 
ave been commenced in this way, and this 
only one of the reasons why glass bottles 
Would never be strewn about, or broken up 
it of doors. 

‘If all people will co-operate the danger of 
wrest fires is reduced enormously, and a 
ttle forethought is all that is necessary. The 
‘oods which will result from the efforts now 
sing put forth will be a grand legacy to the 
iture, and a source of endless delight to 
vers of the countryside and profit to the 
ation as the trees develop and mature. Co- 
eration to safeguard this public work is 
arely worth while and will not be appealed 
yy In vain, 


Viburnums as wall shrubs 
The Laurustinus called ‘lucidum ’’ is 
Idom seen in gardens. I have used it as 
wall shrub with great success. It grows 
aa Wall which is shaded by a tall Holly- 
ee and old Lilac bushes. Not at all an 
leal position. 

The foliage is particularly beautiful, the 
aves of great substance and shining. 

The flowers, which are larger than those 
f the common Laurustinus, are pure white. 
Sa rule, the shrub does not bloom until 
ering, ‘but this year flowers began to open 
1 January. The plant is ornamental all the 
ear round and gives interest to a dull corner. 
tn the same exposed garden two other 
‘iburnums make good, wall coverings.  V. 
licatum. on a south wall is covered every 
ear with its glistening white blooms, whilst 
na north wall the common Snowball-tree 
rakes a lovely picture in ‘May mingling its 
Owers with those of Clematis montana, 
which comes tumbling down from above. 
This combination is mentioned jin one of 
he books of Miss Jekyll, that great gardener 
2 whom we garden-lovers can never be too 
Tateful. - a ie B.iC.-F; 
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Erica carnea 


Never have I seen this beautiful dwarf 
Heath so rich in colour as at the present 
time; the profusion of bloom has _ scarcely 
been. excelled; ‘indeed, each plant is one 
mound of delightful rich bloom, the colour 
of which is iin striking contrast to that of the 
colonies of Daffodils growing near. 

Of course, 1 am aware that good and poor 
forms of this charming species are in exist- 
ence but the late Mr. Anthony Waterer 
would appear to have possessed an exceed- 
ingly good one, as the plants referred to came 
from his famous nursery, but even ‘these are 
finer in colour than I have ever seen them 
before. I wonder if anyone else has ob- 
served this among their plants this year? 

At a distance the flowers are deep red in 
effect and at once arrest the eve, and it says 
a lot for this little shrub when we realise that 
it has been blooming since early December. 

I notice also the soft and pleasing fira- 
grance of the Tree Heath (E. arborea), which 
is now opening its graceful sprays of white 
flowers. The Portuguese Heath (E. lusi- 
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it may have as companions dwarf Ferns, 

some-of the dwarfer Gaultherias, Pyrolas, 

and other subjects which ‘have kindred ttastes. 
N. WALES. 


VEGETABLES 


Autumn-sown v. spring-sown 
Onions 


T is the practice in most gardens to sow 
Onion-seed in heat early in spring and to 
prick off the seedlings into boxes or frames 


for transplanting late in April or early in 


May. That this method has many advant- 
ages is obvious, but in many places where a 
large crop of Onions is required the neces- 
sary space is not at command during the 
spring to treat Onions in this manner. In 
this case recourse ‘is frequentiy had to the 
older method of autumn sowing, and there 
are, consequently, differences of opinion as 
to which of the two methods is the better. It 
is a recognised axiom in Onion-growing that 
transplanting always pays, even from a bed 


Rhododendron argenteum 
This magnificent species was well shown by Mr. Gill at Vincent Square 


tanica) is also very pretty with its pale 
plumose growths and pink and white flowers 
borne in myriads. E. mediterranea, in its 
various forms, is most effective, although the 
variety superba, so beautiful early in May, 
has few flowers open yet. E. australis, in its 
season, 'May, is one of the joys of the gar- 
den, and iis on the point of bursting its first 
blooms. ESM. 


The Partridge Berry (Mitchella 

repens) 

For a cool spot in the woodland or rock 
garden this is a charming evergreen plant. 
Of lowly stature, it trails over the surface of 
the ground, which it eovers with its prostrate 
sprays and glossy, dark green, egg-shaped 
leaves. In April or May dainty white flowers 
like those of*'a Daphne appear.. These are 
deliciously fragrant and often remain until 
nearly midsummer. Nor jis that all, for the 
blossoms are followed by scarlet berries which 
look very bright and cheerful in autumn in 
those shady ‘places in which this little planit 
loves to dwell. Though M. repens hias been 
in cultivation for nearly ‘two centuries it is 
still uncommon. - A well-drained bed of peat 
and leaf-mould is what this plant enjoys, and 


sown out of doors. It was recommended so 
early as the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Another method, which is even vet 
occasionally met with, was adopted. This 
was td sow the seeds very thickly in spring 
on a poor soil and in a shady situation. 
Under. these circumstances the bulb in the 
autumn had attained ‘scarcely beyond the 
size of a large Pea. . The bulbs were then 
taken from the -ground, preserved over 
winter, and in spring replanted at equal dis- 
tances. From this treatment the plants 
afforded bulbs very superior to those raised 
immediately from seed. 

Improved and hardier stocks of seeds were 
raised, and it was found that by sowing in 
drills somewhat thickly in mid-August the 
same end might be attained; and, finaliy, 
with the advent of cheap wood and glass, 
advantage was taken of ‘heated structures to 
sow the seeds early in spring, thus obviating 
the risks of vermin and possible destruction 
by frost during winter.. In most gardens 
dependence is now placed for the greater 
part/of the crop on spring-sown plants, but 
here and there one still finds a stray grower 
who’ pins his faith on the autumn sowing. 
Both plans thave their advantages. By 
sowing in August the plants are fit to go out 
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into their permanent quarters, under favour- 
able weather conditions, early in March, and 
with increasing heat and lengthening days 
they are able to be used as soon as the stored 
bulbs are finished or show signs of deteriorat- 
ing. For early exhibitions, too, they are 
valuable, being more matured. and probably 
larger than the spring-sown batch would be 
in mid-July, while, having had: a longer 
period of growth, they are ready for harvest- 
ing considerably in advance of the latter— 
ia quality not to be lost sight of in an.un- 
toward autumn. Another good point I have 
observed in autumn-sown Onions is that 
when transplanted they are practically im- 
mune from the ravages of the Onion-fly, 
while spring-sown plants sometimes suffer 
from this pest when transplanted. y 
On the other hand, spring-sown Onions 
make more rapid progress when put out, 
and there is less danger of individual plants 
Soing .to seed prematurely, while they make 
more shapely bulbs, and are, for late shows, 
better adapted for exhibition than the 
autumn-sown plants. It is considered, and 
not without reason, by many growers that 
spring-sown bulbs are not so_ strongly 
flavoured as the others. The spring-raised 
plant is especially beloved of the amateur, 
and I have some pleasant ‘recollections of 
being beaten by amateurs who grew -spring 
Onions particularly well. As to the keeping 
qualities of autumn-sown, as compared with 
spring-sown, Onions, there js little, if any, 
difference, both, with me, keeping equally 
well if harvested under equal conditions, 


No; 


The culture of Celery 


Few plants more quickly resent a check of 
any kind than Celery, and unless for any 
special purpose it is unwise to sow much be- 
fore the first week of April. Sown early, 
there are several possible checks, but the 
chief is the chance of having to delay plant- 
ing out waiting for more genial weather, 
while in the meantime they get starved, and 
perhaps dry also, and ‘‘ bolting ”’ is certain. 
If sown during the first week in April growth 
will have léss chance of any check, and the 
resulting plants will-flourish splendidly, as a 
rule. 

Sow thinly in pans or boxes, covering 
lightly, and set in a warmth of about 70 degs. 
Keep moist, but not saturated, and when 
large enough to handle prick off into boxes of 
rich, light soil, allowing 2 inches to 24 inches 
between, and return to same house, shading 
for a few days. After the little plants are 
about 3 inches high remove the boxes to a 
cold frame and keep close for a few days. 
Afterwards gradually admit air until eventu- 
ally the sashes can be pulled right back. By 
the middle of June they should be fit for their. 
permanent -quarters. If possible select 
showery weather for planting, but if this can- 
not be managed give a thorough soaking by 
hand immediately planting is finished. 

Being a gross feeder, a very-liberal supply 
of rich, well-rotted farmyard manure must be 
dug into the bottoms of the trenches before 
planting. It is a mistake to make the 
trenches too deep, especially on heavy soils, 
as this collects water during autumn and 
winter, to the detriment of the Celery, and 
although during the whole of the growing 
season dryness at the roots is fatal to success, 
it is a different matter having them standing 
in verv wet soil during the dormant months. 
Earthing up should be begun when the plants 
are 9 inches high, only about 3 inches being 
given. As growth proceeds add more on 
three or four occasions, the final earthing 
being given about the middle of October. 

C. Brair, 

Preston House, Linlithgow, 
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Reminiscences of My Orchid. Lif 


By De BARRI CRawsHay, O.B.E. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Seu! ait + 


april 18,4 


[A reader has very kindly suggested that it would be a jitting testimony to a 


the memory of the late Mr. De Barri Crawshay to publish the interesting 
story of his early experiences in the cultivation of Orchids, in which he was 
so keenly absorbed. We are indebted to Mr. Gurney Wilson, to whom the MS. 
was bequeathed, for permission to publish these articles. In the preceding article 
(page 234) the author related the early experiences of his Orchid career,—ED.] 


among an importation. 


QO: July 11th, 1881, I had my first revel 


Bull. They had been specially picked out by 
him to keep, and had been placed iin a private 
shed with a few more large plants. When 
they were in bloom, Mr. John \Dominy said 


he thad never seen such grand varieties in 


quantity in any importation before. I would 
like to say that Mr. Bull was one of the two 
Orchid lovers who offered to help the tyro the 
first day I appeared at Stevens’ Rooms, the 
other was the Rev. J. B. Norman, and both 
gave me many a valuable wrinkle. At the 
Allan Edwards’ sale at Stevens’ Rooms in 
April, 1882, I picked up a little unbloomed 
Mexican Lelia. In ‘the following December 
it flowered, and seeing that it was peculiar I 
sent it to Professor Reichenbach, who named 
it Lelia Crawshayana. That was a proud 
day for me when I had mastered his almost 
impossible caligraphy naming jit after the 
tyro. . : : 

On July 31st, 1882, my first direct importa- 
tion arrived.from British Guiana. It -was 


sent by my brother-in-law, Dir. C. G. Young, - 


sometime Mayor of Georgetown. Some big 
masses of Epidendrum fragrans were the 
chief things in the case, but as they came 
“‘ direct,”’ the event gave me great pleasure. 
In 1883 a fine case of (Cattleya superba came 
from the same source. In those early days I 
bought several plants in bloom, heavily dis- 
budded, -and ‘‘ much smaller ’’ was the note 
that I made when they bloomed again, which 
recalls the fact that disbudding was not an 
unknown tralp for the tyro even in those early 
days. 


On February 5th, 1883, Odontoglossum 
bulk began. TI went to 
Colchester to ithe New Plant and Bulb Co., 
owned by Dr. Wallace, and managed by Mr. 
Fred. Horsman, senr., and returned the 
happy possessor ‘of 533 {imported plants. 
These proved the greatest weeds I ever saw, 
and among them was not one which to-day, 
if we saw it lying in a rubbish heap, we 
should rescue from: that ignominious position. 
In those days the Pacho district had not been 
much explored, though a Mr. O’Reilly had 
sent over-a few that evidently came from 
that district, as ater years proved: 
Fusagasuga, to the south of Bogota, was the 
gathering area, and my contemporaries of 
that period well know what rubbish most of 
these icrispums were, 


Mr. Sander had collectors in Colombia who 
had sent him some orispums from the new 
district, which proved to be ‘‘ Pacho,”’ as on 
February gth and 16th, 1882, I bought my 
first new Pachos, as wwe soon afterwards 
called them, at his sales. jit was not till 
about 1890 that the specific name crispum 
completely superseded Alexandre. A _ refer- 
ence to Reichenbachia, 1888, pl. I., will show 
that ithe text is theaded Odontoglossum 
crispum, Lindley, Alexandre, Baiteman. I 
remember Mr. Sander telling me soon after 
I bought the 533 Fusagasuga plants that I 


had the wrong type. On June 18th, 1884, I_ 
Mr. Sander — 


had my first big lot of Pachos. 
and I'selected 50 plants from ithe stock at St. 
Albans, and finally JJ was presented with a. 
plant in bloom of tthe 1883 importation that 


I bought r52 — 
plants of Cattleya Mossiz from Mr. W._ 


June soth, 1902. 


sh | 
was worth 1o guineas. From then oni 
Mr. Sander imported enormous quantit 
the Pacho type. Mr. John Carder wa: 
collecting great quantities for Shuttley 
Carder, ahd '@e fo | 

During 1886 Pacho crispums came 0\ 
tens of thousands. The sales at M 
Protheroe and Morris’s Rooms, as well 
Mr. J. C. Stevens’, were most anir 
scenes, buyers being numerous and ¢€ 
The character of ibulb, likeness, and 
liaritv was a deep study to get the | 
blotched crispum, and eager was the qu 
acquire the likely-looking plant. This 
the year that the crispum -boom beg; 
earnest, though a few fine blotched form: 
previously been acquired by Baron Schr 
among which were the varieties Veitchiz 
for 100 guineas in 1884 and Bar 
Schroder for a similar figure in 1886. 2 

‘On April roth, 1886, at Messrs. Prot 


and Morris’s Rooms, /Mr. Sander offer 


grand blotched~form in bloom, which 
purchased by Baron Schréder for 160 gui 
This staggered the Orchidists of that 
The plant became O. erispum apiatum 
for many years was the acme of be 
It was awarded a gold medal at the } 
Horticultural ‘Society on March 13th, 
On June 6th, 1886, at the same au 
rooms, 'Mr. W. Cobb offered another g 
blotched form. which fell “to Sit ae 
Lawrence for 150 guineas. It tbecam 
crispum Burford variety, but died in 1 
the following year. The dearest. Od 
glossum in 1886 was Mr. Knox’s ‘ ye 


-Pescatorei,” put up at Sitevens’ Room 


April 14th, 1886, and purchased by 
Schroder for 168 guineas. This ‘w. 
course, O. excellens, but in ithose early 
and for a long time after, a hybrid in . 
of Nature was a nightmare to many, 
were all called species. <= 

Before the cult of ithe blotched ct 
began seriously some unspotted Pacho fi 
realised high values, one of ithe best 
“The Duchess,”’ shown ait the Royal H 
cultural Society by the Duke of Suther 


B 


~on November 14th, 1882, when it receiv. 


First-class Certificate. ‘On November 1 
1882, half this plant was bought by Sir Tr 
Lawrence at Stevens’ Rooms for 40 gui 
Sir Trrevor’s plant died, and it is a reg 
thing that one of the early and fines 
spotted forms is not now extant to. 
with the renowned varieties of to-day. 
The great furore in blotched crispus 
ibe considered to have begun when ithe v 
Luciani was purchased in 1897 by — 
Warburton, who showed a four- 
spike at the Royal Horticulitural Soc 
Tit was jin very fi 
and lifted the variety into high 
plants changing hands at £500 and uj 
O. crispum Pittianum, which was Db 
by Mr. T. Rochford and sold to Mr H 
Pitt, was exhibited by the latter well- 
amateur at the Royal Horticultural S 
on May 5th, 1900. This also leapt 
into fame and realised ithe highest pri 
for a crispum, or any Orchid, at aw 
viz., 1,150 guineas, being purchased b: 
Schréder in person, and creating a sce! 
eclat never equalled since Mr. H. Ty 


pum F. K. Sander is another variety 
yadé a well-known name. It was 
vy Mr. ‘Sander at the Temple Show, 
h, 1903, and purchased at an ex- 
nely high price by ‘Mr. H. T. Pitt, who 
quently sold one small ‘bulb 2 inches 
1a 4-inch lead for 800 guineas. “This 
on-March 22nd, 1906, the purchaser 
Mr. Warburton. ©O. crispum Cook- 
created a romantic history as well as a 
gh value. Strange to say, it ought to 
llen to my lot to have flowered it. On 
6th, 1900, I was selecting crispums 
1 importation at the late Mr. H. A. 
wickenham nursery, and passed this 
ough my hands five or six itimes, but 
it on account of its bad shape for 
id its blackish ‘* gloriosumish ”’ ap- 
The foreman in charge of the im- 
m kept the plant, as he felt I fancied 
much. It bloomed in due time, and 
the flowers were worn by a lady at a 
ind where they aittracted the notice of 
oisseur. The plant was acquired “by 
Norman C. Cookson, who showed it at 
| Horticultural Society on February 
go3, and refused an offer of £1,500 
same amateur who discarded it at 
ngs. On May 31st, 1904, at Mr. 
s sale, two bulbs were bought by 
*. Peeters for 640 guineas. 
‘erispum Graireanum, which became a 
ord among crispums, was acquired by 
N.C. Cookson, who sold two bulbs and 
ad at his sale of duplicaites, May 29th, 
goo guineas. Thhis variety is one of 
st solid-coloured jforms that are a 
ith a narrow white margin. It had 
ost peculiar sheen of other colour 
through it and extremely like some 
hades seen in present-day hybrids. 
m Franz Masereel was one of the 
ispums. The spike was sent to the 
nticultural Society, November 13th, 
‘eceived a First-class Certificate. 
erful colour, which almost covered 
hole flower, was at that time an eye- 
M. Jules Hye de Crom bought it 
_ Later on, Mr. Norman C. Cook- 
equired the majority of the stock, and 
Sale of duplicates on May 31st, 1904, a 
ne buib and two small leads fell ito 
urton ifor 570 guineas. O. crispumi 
Perfect became a crispum of great 
L It was bloomed by Mr. R. 
an-White, and purchased by Mr. 
r, Who showed it at the Temple Show, 
29th, 1906. It was subsequently pur- 
[by ithe Earl of Tankerville and Mr. 
okson in parts. On March 12th, 
lant was ‘‘ knocked down” at 
rotheroe and* Morris’s Rooms for 
Bak , 
is Over a period of 20 years -that 
$ reigned supreme in values, from 
| day of April oth, 1886, to 
’s day of March 22nd, 1906. Baron 
‘purchased both plants on these days 
d 1,150 guineas respectively. There 
who took a keener iinterest in and 


The ‘Odontoglossums at The Dell 
avs. being added to, and tthe list of 
eties then was a very dong one in- 

emple Show week sales of 1906 
eend ofithe great crispum boom. On 
E 2th, 1907, the Earl of Tankerville had 
oi duplicates at which it was evident 


se blotched crispums at last, for 
a heavy reduction in values all 
he Temple week of the following 
er proved this, for a plant of O. 
‘Bearnley Sander in Mr. Cookson’s 
May 28th, 1907, was purchased for 
S. It carried a spike of three 


4 


@ greater love for blotched crispums 


2 I 1ybridist ‘had shown the had learnt - 
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splendid blooms. Mir. Cookson had bought 
the plant at ithe Temple Show, to06, at an 
enormous price. 

How many collectors were sorry I do not 
know, but the great majority were very 
pleased to see a prospect of owning some of 
these much coveted plants: To-day the great 
mass of blotched crispums are within the 
power of an enormous number of collectors 
who iformerly could not ‘contemplate their 
purchase. 
longed to own a fine crispum. He had & 
chance one day at 430 for a plant in bloom. 
While the was considering someone offered 
#40 and eclipsed him, and before the bloom 
was cut £80 had been paid for the plant. 
Afterwards, when the plant had been propa- 
gated, he bought a piece at £50, and fearing 
to hold such an expensive plant he put it up 
by auction the following year when jin bloom 
and obtained £126. He did well even by 
losing the original plant, but would have 
done better had he not considered at first. 

To recount all the orispum stories I know 
would fill a book of bulky proportions, but 
these few notes on ‘their boom will tell the 
collector of recent date what exciting days 
those were in the end of the nineteenth and 
beginning of the present century. To-day, 
owing to everyone being able ito own blotched 
crispums, there is a steady gradual return ito 
the unspotted varieties, of which we had 
thousands during the period of 1880 to 1895. 
Scores of these fine ones were killed by lack 
of skill, and not cutting the spikes soon 
enough; also by non-propagation, for cutting 
a plant made many shudder anid think it 
would kill it instantly, but a few of us began 
cutting off the leading bulbs, instead of the 
worn-out and oldest one, which often died, 
for we kept them in wet Moss, too wet, then, 
and killed them. Ultimately, we revolution- 
ised the art of propagating Odontoglossums. 

(To be continued.) 


ROOM AND WINDOW 


Seasonable Flowers for home 
| decoration 
T HANKS to the enterprise of many of our 


market-growers, and to supplies from the 

Continent and Channel Islands, there is 
abundant material (for making our dwelling- 
rooms bright and cheerful with spring 
flowers. This may tbe supplemented by: 
flowers raised under glass in our own gar- 
dens. At this early period there is a beauti- 
ful assortment of Daffodils which for almost 
every form of decoration are invaluable. 
There is a tendency on the part of most per- 
sons ito ‘waste many flowers by their too free 
use. Half-a-dozen, or even a less number in 
a small vase, are ample to make a pleasing 
display, more especially if a few of the long, 
narrow, giaucous-coloured leaves be used in 
association with the blossoms. It is sur- 
prising what a charming effect the leaves give 
to such-an arrangement, and it is a matter 
for regret that they are not more often used 
in this way. A itable decoration at this time 
may be made up as follows, using Daffodils 
only :—A small bowl or hand-basket arranged 
in the centre with blossoms standing up 
erect, out of a bed of nice green Moss, with 
the free use of their own foliage as a finish. 
Att either end of the table a medium-sized 
vase sufficiently large to shold about six 
flowers should be arranged, and on each side 
of the centre three small vases or specimen 
glasses should be disposed. About three 
blooms in each receptacle, with a piece or 
two of foliage will be ample for the purpose, 


_ the whole anrangement producing a charming 


effect under artificial light. The Daffodils 
for large vases, bowls, and many other 
yessels are also splendidly suited, although 


I knew one collector who simply: 
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too often the larger receptacles get unduly 
crowded. It is not at allan uncommon sight 
at this season to see displays in which a far 
more satisfactory floral picture could be got 
if only half the number were arranged in 
each vessel. The blossoms frequently are 
simply ‘bunched up tightly and dropped into 
any available utensil. Each flower and each 
piece of foliage should tell. The more un- 
wieldy blossoms of the Polyvanthus Narcissus 
need more careful arrangement. In° speci- 
men tubes, however, they are seen to ad- 
vantage, and in such glasses they mav be 
placed on the mantelpiece or dotted anvwhere 
about the room. An ideal decoration for the 
drawing-room or sideboard ‘is a small trum- 
pet vase of Tulips. These may be had in a 
few good self colours, and others prettily 
tinted. The blossoms should be cut with a 
good length of footstaik, and an abundance of 
their own silvery-green leaves should alwavs 
accompany the flowers. Tulips are easilv 
arranged, no wire or other artificial support 
being required. The narrowing stem of the 
trumpet vase assists very materially to keep 
the flowers in any desired position, and if the 
silvery leaves be arranged to overhang the 
edge of the vase, and a few pieces also inter- 
spersed among the blossoms, a delightful pic- 
ture is brought about. The Lily of the Vallev 
is almost indispensable lin shallow bowls and 
baskets. The pale green leaves of this, when 
raised in heat, contrast pleasingly with the 
flowers, a few leaves carefully inserted here 
and there making a very dainty picture. 


LATE NOTES 


Opening of Wisley on Sunday 


The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society has decided to open the Experimental 
Gardens at Wisley on Sundays during the 
coming summer, from Sunday, Mav 3rd, to 
Sunday, September 27th, ‘inclusive, from 2 to 
6 p.m. Admission cannot be obtained on 
Sunday at any other hour. The regulations 
governing admission are as follows :—(1) 
Only persons bearing Fellows’ tickets of the 
current year can be admitted. Each, ticket 
admits three persons. Children cannot be 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult, 
who must be responsible for their behaviour. 
(2) Parties cannot be admitted to the Gardens 
on Stinday. (3) No vehicles of any descrip- 
‘tion are allowed to enter the Gardens. (4) 
No dogs or other animals can be admitted. 
(5) No bags, baskets, or parcels, and no 
flowers may be brought into the Gardens. 
Those who wish may leave such articles with 
the attendant at the gate. (6) Permission 
cannot be given for photography or painting 
on Sunday. (7) No persons shall touch the 
plants, flowers, or fruit, nor interfere with 
animals, ‘birds, or nests in the Gardens. (8) 
Picnics are not permitted in the Gardens. 
(9) Expert advice will not be available on 
Sunday, nor will any fruit, etc., be sold. 


The double-flowered Gean, Mazzard 
(Prunus avium flore-pleno) 


This is one of the most beautiful of all 
flowering trees, and will hold its own even 
among such rivals as the pink flowered 
species from Japan. There is no more 
glorious tree in the garden when in bloom 
than this, which with me has attained a 
height of about 30 feet with a similar spread. 
The flowers are of the purest white; each 
measuring 1% inches across. The _ trees 
growing here (Sussex) bloom freely every 
year, and flourish in quite heavy, cold soil 
of poor quality. Its flower-laden branches 
form the most pleasing decoration indoors, 
and may be had in 3-feet lengths. Many of 
the Japanese species are stiff in outline, but 
such cannot be said of this singularly grace- 
ful and beautiful native, GM. S: 
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Answers to Queries 


) _ FLOWER GARDEN 
Amellus annuus (syn. Kaulfussia amel- 
loides) 


(F. S.).—This pretty, dwarf hardy annual 
from the Cape of Good Hope has Daisy-like 
flowers of a deep purple colour. There are 
also white, rose, scarlet, and violet varieties. 
It forms a compact tuft suitable’ for groups 
or masses, and makes a good edging plant. 
Sow this month. It: also makes a pretty 
carpet plant with taller plants here and there 
through it. Some years ago we can recollect 
its being largely grown in pots for the de- 
coration of the greenhouse in winter. For 
this purpose it is very useful, as the habit is 
dwarf and compact, and it flowers freely. 
Everyone admires it for its colour, which is 
rare, especially at mid-winter. 


Removing Violet runners 
I shall be obliged if you will kindly tell me 
if runners should be removed from Violet 
plants in frames during the flowering season. 
HiBERNIA. 
[During the flowering season very few 


runners are produced, but if they do appear — 


they should be pinched off, the object being 
to secure good blooms from the crowns of the 
plant built up during the previous summer. 
Towards ithe end of the flowering period 
runners will be much more numerous, and as 
these will be needed for propagating pur- 
poses in April the majority must be allowed 
to remain. | 


Starting tuberous Begonias 

(A.).—The usual plan adopted for bedding 
Begonias is to start them in shallow boxes or 
pans in which a little light soil, leaf-mould, 
or Cocoanut-fibre has been laid, and ito just 
cover the tubers with the same material, keep- 
ing the compost fairly moist, and subjecting 
them ito gentle heat. This method results in 
the plants providing a much earlier display 
of bloom than if the tubers are planted in the 
open bed. This may, however, be done 
where no opportunity exists of starting them 
under glass. The bed should consist of light, 
rich, and porous soil, and ithe tubers should 
be planted as soon as the weather becomes 
genial and all danger of frost is past. The 
soil should be kept just moist until a good 
start is made, when more water may be 
given, and the tubers mulched with a slight 
covering of light, rich compost. 


Cinerarias 


= (G. L. H.).—The leaves of your Cinerarias 
are infested by the grubs of a small fly 
_ (Phytomyza affinis) which attacks the leaves, 
as you’ suggest, in the same way as the 
Celery maggot does. There is no effective 
means of destroying this insect but by picking 
off and burning the infected leaves, or pinch- 
ing them where the grubs or chrysalides are, 
so as to kill them; ithe sooner this is done 
after the commencement of ithe attack the 
better. 


Pelargoniums failing 

(L.).—The most frequent cause of bedding 
Pelargoniums going off in the manner yours 
have done is that they are kept too wet at the 
roots and in too warm a temperature during 
the dull winter months, whereby the plants 
become so enfeebled that they often die off 
now wholesale with a sort of canker. 
Bedding Pelargoniums can scarcely be kept 
too dry and cool during the winter. If the 
affected plants show any signs of life at the 
base of ‘the stem they may break up from the 
roots, but in most cases.it is better to throw 
them away. 


GREENHOUSE 


Soil for Liliums 

(A. M.).—A good compost for Liliums in 
pots should consist of turfy loam and good 
peat in equal parts, with-an addition of some 
old hotbed manure and sharp white sand. 
Use the rough turfy pieces over the.drainage. 
In potting, fill the pot only about two-thirds, 
and when the bulb is growing freely fill up 
the pot gradually with the mixiture given 
above. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Azalea indica after flowering : 

(Hibernia).When the various forms . of 
Azalea indica have finished flowering remove 
the old ‘blooms and seed-pods, and place the 
plants in an average temperature of 60 degs. 
Keep the surroundings moist, and well 
syringe the plants twice daily when the sun is 
bright. ‘Here they will make their season’s 
growth, after which they are gradually 
hardened and then arranged in the open until 
the autumn. Frequent repotting is not re- 
quired, but such work is done just as growth 
commences. Fibrous peat broken up is a 
suitable rooting medium, and ‘it~ must be 
rammed firm with a potting-stick. Careful 
watering is essential. ; 
Acer atropurpureum 

Can-you give me information on the follow- 
ing point? I have planted a Japanese Maple 
(Acer ‘atropurpureum) on my rockery with a 
view to giving midday shade to Japanese 
Azaleas. The plant is a good one and is 
breaking well on some dozen shoots, which 
are growing straight up. With a view to 
forming the umbrella shall I be correct in 
cutting back these shoots at this time of year 
to throw ‘horizontal laterals on the second 
vear growth? Cor. E. M. Lane. 

[As you desire your plant to develop an 
umbrella shape you thad better not cut the 
shoots back at the present time. Place a 
strong stake to the plant and, after tying the 
latter securely, add three or four horizontal 
and lighter stakes—Bamboos do quite well— 


fixing these immediately below the branches 


and securing them to the centre stake. Fol- 
low this by tying down the erect-growing 
branches, bending them into the shape de- 
sired, and in order to make them more bushy 


pinch off the 'tips of the branches to the first 


joint only.] 
VEGETABLES 


Mushroom cultivation 


I shall be very grateful for any information 
on the following points :—(1) Js it any use to 


set pieces of Mushroom spawn in a Grass- 


field? -(2) If so, when should the spawn be 
put in, and what should be-the method? I 
have a 2-acre Grass field in which two or 
three cows feed, and it seems to me that I 
might make further use of it in the above 
way, but not with any idea of marketing 
Mushrooms, simply for home purposes. 
: : ‘© ONEMORE.” 

[(1) Yes. (2) The spawn should be put in 
at the present time. Break up the spawn 
cakes into pieces about 13 inches square and, 
if very dry, moisten them in lukewarm 
water, but do not leave them in water for any 
length of time. The. cakes should then be 
laid out fin a moist and moderately warm 
place for about five days; ‘they. will then have 
an unctuous and fatty touch if pressed be- 
tween the fingers, also a smell of Mush- 
rooms if a small portion of the inside is 
exposed. The method generally adopted in 
planting Mushroom spawn in meadows is to 
cut a turf the width of a spade on three sides 
only and to a depth of 2 inches to 3 inches— 
not more. 


before the drought of summer sets in, ¥ 


‘in order to get rid of this pest is to ob 


- mixture of soft-soap and paraffin at the 
of one wineglassful of each to a gallo 


Roll this out over the uncut end 


Z 


and place three pieces of the spawn be 
replace the turf, and beat it down firml 
prevent air reaching and drying 
spawn. You will be governed entirely by 
weather as to the returns, and to some ex 
by the quality of the spawn you use. ~ 
known as the best Milltrack spawn shoul 
procured quite fresh. Firmness of the girc 
and plenty of sunshine to bake the gro) 
followed by humid, rainy atmosphere, 


th 
i 


conditions favourable to Mushrooms. ] 
_ FRUIT 

Injury to young Grapes ; 

-I enclose bunch of Grapes. -Some of 
berries appear to be scalded, or 
insect attack ? Me a 

[The Grapes are attacked by mik 
Avoid as far as possible fluctuating tem 
tures by giving more attention to heating 
ventilating. Sulphur should be put on 
pipes in the form of a thick paste. 
foliage must be dry. Heat pipes wel 
make a strong fume. Mix the sulphur. 
tepid water and apply dressing at sur 
You must remove all other plants, 
good dressing should suffice, and it is a 
plan for a few days to shade Vines after 
sulphuring. Of course, house must be c 
close. We would add that an overdose 
ruin your foliage.] a 
Pruning Red Currants and Goosebe: 

(F. G.).—Thin out and shorten back s 
of the longest of the branches on both k 
of ‘bushes, leaving in a goodly numbe 
well-placed young shoots. The small , 
shoots on the main branches of the Cur 
bushes should be cut back to two or t 
eyes, and the leading one, like a Vin 
pruned; but, in the case of the Gooseber 
leave as much of the young wood in as p 
ble, and nearly at full length. A good d 
ing of half-decayed stable-manure, lis 
forked into the ground, would do much g 
and a mulch of similar material later 


greatly assist the bushes in question. — 


Black Currants and weevils. ‘eames 
_ (L. Allegro).—Your best course to a 


without delay, a supply of Vaporite 
Terrafumite, both stocked by nursery: 
Sprinkle this freely all over the surface t¢ 
full width of the bushes, forking it intc 
soil, upon which it acts as a fumigant 
mediately. Also spray the bushes, if p 
ble before the leaves have developed, w' 


warm water, thoroughly mix, and 
stirred while -applving, which must no 
until it jhas become cool enough to bear 
hand in jit. After the bushes have devel 
their leaves spray at intervals with Katal 
which is 1a perfectly safe and effective 
secticide. moe a 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Books on Chrysanthemums 


(North Hants).—We suggest either 0 
following :—‘‘ The Culture of Chrysai 
mums,’ by Harold Wells, Chrvsanthei 
Nurseries, Merstham, Surrey, 2s. 6d.; “ 
Chrysanthemum Guide,” by H.-J. Ji 
Rvecroft Nurseries, Lewisham, S.E. 
1s. 3d. post free. oie 


NAMES OF PLANTS | 
Dunstable.—1, Adiantum gracillimum’ 
Adiantum cuneatum; 3, ‘Nephrolepis | 
tata var.; 4, Begonia semperflorens var. 
Miss Eden, Kingston, Taunton.—Cye 
Coum. ae 
Jas. Lewis.—Cerasus rosea pend 
Rosebud (Cherry). : 


: ae 
: 
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256 SQUARE, CO M- 
ee 255 “MENTS ON. .. 2 299 
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263 (Nertera depressa) 255 
Erica carnea = 253 
263 Floral~ decorations, 
seasonable... 255 
254 Gillenia trifoliata 253 
253 Gloxinia as a _bien- 
nial, the i 7299 


e good value for their subscriptions, 
the editor of the year-book of the 
©The Rose Annual,” may be con- 
on its ‘latest edition. Such a 
interest, both instructive and enter- 
seldom seen in yearbooks. 
ading people in the Rose world con- 
various ways to make it a modern 
d work on the Rose of reliable in- 
n, but after all has been said there 

ins more which the hungry Rose 
iusiast must want to know, while quite a 
of le would disagree with some of 
ns expressed. 
ul series of Roses selected for hare 

as uses and voted for by some leading 
iians are guides, although by no means 
ive lists, of the best Roses. One may 
ough these lists and yet not find the 
erfumed, for instance. 
arden J will overlook a weakness 
, size, and form for scent. I must 


knéss in colour, I should insist on 
ir de Claudius Denoyel for a position 
ill take a pillar Rose, whose velvety 
flowers are excelled by no other for 
ty fragrance. Zephyrine Drouhin is 
a | thabit and old world Rose 


7 z 


rie ad Mrs, ak ra eee pink, still 
ing), Premier (deep rose), Hugh 
_ (ted), Rev. Page Roberts (a 
i Niel colour), Roselandia (vellow), 

Kordes (coppery-yellow, — shaded 
(the latter are two new Roses of 
mise), Etoile d’Holland (crimson), 

rice Goodacre (porcelain-white). 


orth and Midlands have omitted 
‘Abel Chatenay, a Rose unexcelled for 
“purposes apart from exhibition. Yet 
iteur Rose growers judge a Rose by 
ition form, and wisely sd® Exhibi-. 
es purely and simply, such as Wm. 
ildred Grant, and Bessie Brown 
oses I should grub from my g garden 
n, to make room for scores better. 
are in the list selected as among 
ses. es 
Lady Ashton, a Rose. which 
dis spoilt by rain and moisture, is 
while Ethel Somerset, an infinitely 
ty, is omitted. 


oses, Etoile d’Holland, which for 
ation of perfume, colour, shape, and 
f peeing 3 is hard to beat. Rose 


iis 


ae Re Founded by W. 


The 


metal McArthur, despite its shape ~ 


lectors in the list of the best Roses 
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Marie (salmony-rose) is another fine variety 
omitted which I should not care to be 
without. : 


THE ROSES THAT LAST WHEN CUT. 


I would like to see the rosarians’ selection 
of these. Nothing is more beautiful in the 
floral world than a bow! of Roses, but some 
of our favourite thin Rosés, such as Lady 
Pirrie and Emma Wright, are disappointing 
for this purpose a few hours after being cut. 
A list of the best lasting Roses should in- 

clude Columbia {pale rose-pink), Premier (a 
full rose-pink), Rose Marie (a delightful 
salmon-rose), Mme. Abel Chatenay (salmony- 
carmine), Lady Alice Stanley (carmine with 
rose reverse to petals), Mme. Butterfly (one 
of the newer Roses which has sprung to the 
fore and an improvement on 
variety Ophelia), Aspirant, 
{an improved Sunburst), and Frau K. 
Druschki (still a wonderful Rose for all pur- 
poses except perfume). 

In -making these remarks, which are in- 
tended to be supplemental to ‘‘ The Rose 
Annual,’’ and helpful rather than critical, I 
put myself in the position of the amateur 
who is fond of Roses and wants the ‘best for 
his garden. The big difference is not aiwavs 


Marcel Rouver 


The Pernetiana Rose Mrs. Beckwith, 
a soft shade of buttercup-yellow 


When better known it will be in great demand 
for table decoration 


that grand. 


Rose World 


understood between a climbing Rose, 
which is generally now represented to mean 
climbing Leas, Hybrid Teas, and Noisettes, 
and rambler Roses; which are chiefly made 
up of climbing Polyantha and Wichuraiana 
Roses. 

In ‘‘ The Rose Annual” the climbing and 
rambler Roses are voted for in a combined 


clearly 


class, and it is somewhat surprising to see 
the number of fine climbing Hybrid Teas 
omitted. 


The latter bloom earlier and Jater than the 


ramblers. Few people will disagree with the 
selection of American Pillar, Emily Gray, 
Alberic - Barbier, —and Scarlet Climber 


(although I should place Excelsa ahead of 
the last-named), and among the other 
rambiers -elected, Dorothy Perkins, Lady 
Gay, and Mianehatia (which latter is superior 
to the two previous), but, unfortunately, a 
bevy of fine climbing Roses are omitted. 

Climbing Paul Lede is one of them, which is 
away ahead of that still fine old rose, Gloire 
de Dijon. Climbing Richmond, Climbing 
La France, and Climbing Chateau de Clos 
Vougeout (the darkest c limbing or pillar red 
Rose) are among some others I should not 
like to omit from my Rose garden, and for 
pillars Souvenir de Claudius ‘Denoyel should 
ibe in every garden. 

A further beauty of ‘‘ The Rose Annual ”’ 
fies in the catholic selection of subjects 
selected by the various writers, some of 
whom in the freshness of their candour and 
enthusiasm convey an infectious desire to 
grow Roses, and, as one writer-says, ‘‘ Spot 
fhe winner.’’? A word of criticism would be 
that, if writing, they should confess whether 
they are exhibitors or not, while voters in the 
election of varieties other than those for ex- 
hibition ‘should be non-exhibitors, for the 
Rose exhibitor cannot help being influenced 
by this quality in a Rose, and little wonder, 
for the sporting instinct so inherent in most 
of us comes to the fore in Rose-growing; it is 
a good sport, and the sporting Rose-grower 
gets as keen a thrill as any other with the 
same instinct that comes out in less 
beautiful forms. A. SWALLOW. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Caterpillar on Gooseberry 


EADERS who suffered from attacks of 
Gooseberry sawfly last vear will be well 
advised to be on the look-out for the pest 
now. The female sawfly is now busy egg- 
laying. If growers will turn. up some of 
their Gooseberry branches and examine the 


° 
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undersides of the leaves they will find the 
eggs, pale or white in colour, laid: at very 
regular distances along the veins of the-leaf. 
In. a very few days these eggs’ hatch out into 
tiny caterpillars, which-at once commence to 
feed on the foliage of the Gooseberry. * Dust- 


ing the bushes with equal parts ordinary 
wheaten flour and freshly-ground: hellebore 


powder is one of the best methods of control. 
If possible dust when the foliage is wet. 


National Auricula and Primula Society 
(Southern Section) 
Owing the’ very backward 


to state of 


Auricula: plants it was impossible to hold the” 


show on Aoril 21st and 22nd as PeBRo and 
the show thas been postponed to May 5th and 
6th. 


Narcissus minor var, nanus 

A rare and delightful Jittle Daffodil is this, 
which thas been growing in the Grass here 
for years and the name of which has only 
recently been verified by Mr. Barr as the true 
nanus. The little Snowdrop-like: leaves lie 
flat upon the ground and are coated with a 


Correspondence 
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oised on stems not more than 4 inches high. 


¢ ! 
ee ‘bloom, the graceful yellow flowers 
. MarkHaM. 


Sussex. 


Trial of motor lawn mowers in Regent’s 
Park 


The Royal Horticultural Society's trial of 
motor lawn mowers will itake place at 
Regent’s, Park, London, N. W., on Wednes- 
day, May 13th, 1925, at 10.30 ‘a.m., by per- 
mission of H.M. Office of Works and the 
courtesy of the Superintendent of the Park. 
All 
Director, 
Surrey, 
tives of the firms entering the mowers will be 
in attendance to demonstrate the machine to 
the judges. 


R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 


Primula rosea var. grandiflora 


The bright flowers of this dwarf Himalayan 
Primrose are already conspicuous and cer- 
tainly very welcome. ‘The plants only two 
years from seed are most vigorous and ‘burst- 


ing with carmine-pink flower-clusters. 
BAM: 


VA 


contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Duration of Raspterry beds 


HE information contained in Mr.—W. 

McGuffog’s article (page 226) on/this 

delicious fruit will enable the veriest tyro 
to succeed if the advice given is applied. 
Your correspondent’s most ‘interesting points 
to me were his estimate of the useful life of.a 
plantation and his hint that the smaller plants 
distant from, rather than close to, the parents 
were best for planting out. In my opinion a 
bed has. enjoyed its most profitable duration 
when it has produced seven crops, t.e., in 
eight years, allowing: a no vield in the first 
season. The plants’ will, of course, bear well 
beyond the period specified, but very obvious 


deterioration .in one Hider on or another is 


almost invariably found. For new. planta- 
tions I much prefer the smaller plants. Tihe 
larger ones are more handsome above the 
ground, whereas the smaller ones are usually 
much finer in root development. and that, 
after all, is the more important point seeing 
that the canes are cut down to allow time for 
establishment. _ In regard to varieties, I may 
mention that in one place we had to discard 
the appropriately-named Superlative because 
the fruits preserved such a dirty, objection- 
able colour. Plants were ‘tried from different 
sources, but the result was always the same. 
I could find no reason, and one that could 
be accepted as correct was not suggested by 
‘others to whom appeal was made. The soil 
was a sandy loam of good depth, and water- 
ing and mulching received every attention, 
with the result that the crop was splendid in 
every respect, save the one indicated. Baum- 
forth’s Seedling side by side under exactly the 
samé conditions was excellent.. H. J. W. 


Queen Anne’s double Daffodil 

The paragraph in praise of this old Daffodil 
(page 228) reminded me how rarely it is now 
seen and how many years since it is I grew 
it. There was a demand for it in a particu- 
lar south of England establishment, and also 
for the de lightfullv- -perfumed double form of 
N. poe ticus, but neither liked the soil; at any 
rate, both wefe disconcertingly unreliable in 
the production of the eagerly-sought-for, per- 
fect flowers. Efforts of all kinds and ‘in all 
directions failed to be properly rewarded, but 
there was undoubted improvement ‘when a 


stronger soil with rather more manure was 
provided and these supplemented bv consider- 
ably increased root moisture. Eventually 


the rule became to lift every season after 
wilting, thoroughly renovate the soil, replant 
during the second half of July, and to give 
water heavily in dry weather in spring, a 
course which brought satisfaction with the 
double poeticus and a larger modicum of 
satisfaction than before with its’ somewhat 
intractable companion. East ANGLIAN. 


Solanum jasminoides 

In addition to the several useful green- 
house climbers mentioned by ‘‘ F. H.” (page 
232) I should like to bring to the minds of 
your readers Solanum jasminoides, which 
has done-us very useful service on numerous 
occasions. Of the very easiest culture, it will 
grow luxuriantly in the greenhouse, and the 
profusely-borne flowers are not only attrac- 
tive-on the plants, but valuable for cutting. 
Cuttings root freely in the spring, and any 
ordinary compost will meet the requirements 
of the plants, provided that plenty of water, 
with something a little stronger occasionaily, 
is given when in full Brora it has the 
fault, common in these roof plants, of grow- 
ing rather too rampantly for the good of its 
neighbours on the stages beneath, ‘but this is 
a disability which is well within the grower’s 
control. East sANGLIAN. 


Rhododendron Nobleanum album 
In a recent note ‘‘ E. M.’’ referred. to the 
white variety of Rhododendron nobleanum 
album, which does not seem to be so gener- 
ally known as one would suppose. About 20 
years ago I heard from'a Cumberland corre- 
spondent of a very early white Rhododendron 
grown in that district and known there by the 
namé of ‘*R. mundulum.” After a good 
deal of trouble I discovered it in the list “of a 
Cumberland nurseryman under the name of 
‘mundulum.’? On blooming it a couple of 
years or so later I found that it was the 
white variety of R. Nobleanum. It is quite a 
good plant, but, to me, it appears to be more 
Susceptible to injury from frost when in 
bloom than the ordinary R. Nobleanum, 

which is such a precious plant. S. ARNOTT. 


Anemone St. Bavo 
T am pleased to see ““H. M. W. Be 
note in praise of Anemone St. Bavo in your 
issue of April qth, as it well deserves. the 
highest «commendation, not only for its 
beauty, but also for its earliness and thardi- 
ness. The history of A. St. Bavo as told to 


entries for the trial should reach the. 


on or before May 5th. Representa~ 


- gardeners should 2 A. St. B 


- too soon to put in Eranthis and oth 


> blue. 


\ 


. under 


“N 


me by one of bing adeuonin: is 1 the 
tural world is 7as ‘follows = 
Tubergen, walking by. his A. fulgen 
“years ago, noticed that the flowers 
plant differed materially from the ty 
segregated and bred from it, produ 
beauwtieal A. St,-Bavo, but what the 
TE sdow not + ‘lao wen, ee question 
‘“H.M. W. B.'s °? suggestion that 
‘was with A. steliata is correct be 
of my flowers, when fully expan 
3. inches. across, as ats ful pt 


‘The sue oS 


in some tira eee icotee A: 
colours of which are to be ire 
Bavo. It would be: interesting i 
Ww: ae ee what the cross HSS Or 


pl lenty of ae nae Safe ey 
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5 Ore aurantius Z 
I hear from a Scottish \ correspond 
this Orobus, which he thas had for a 
of years, seems unhappy in his light, 
soil in the east of Scotland. It appear 
dwindling away, although it has b 
_after having tried it for a time. Its 
difficult to anrive wat a conclusion regar 
the failure of ‘what is usually recognise 
an ‘‘ easy ’’ plant‘in ordinary soil. 
stand that its ‘native habitats are in ¢ 
and meadows in the Alps, where 7 
generally more moisture in spring a 
summer than it can obtain in the e 
eed and unless Set aries 


saree if chat is. possible to bet 
should welcome here of thes 
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I think your correspondent “ B.” 
bury), p. 224, did not bring home # 
Ajuga genevensis to his ‘garden, but 
of, the running-rooting A. -repta 
genevensis does not send out rooting 
‘and its fine spikes of flowers are 
In my garden-here it form 
| little clumps and spreads slowly a 

Reigate. Sas ae 


‘The new Winter Ag 
I call the firm of COG, van 
Haarlem, a regular registry office 
ing plants. Oniy let suitable ‘eli 
sent. themselves, the knot is soon 
most successful venture was the matin 
Eranthis hyemalis (the old-as-the-hills 
ter. Aconite). with the newer af 
daintily-frilled Eranthis cilicica, whic 
similar. The offspring is now in 
the name of Eranthis ea 
(Tubergen’s . Winter. Aconite). 
prising for those who only ees 
and cilicica to see what a difference 
2 its size. Its. yellow’ flowers are t 
large as those of either parent and its st 
is correspondingly increased. The time 
blooming is ne the same—earl 
New Year. Altogether it is a plant 
down arheng one’s wants and to b 
when ae opportunity presents itself. — 
SRSEEe JAC 
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The beautiful Primula Juliae 

‘lowering with remarkable freedom on the 
anks of a small piece of inlet water under a 
roup of Bamboos at the Old Hall, Wocd- 
ae bastwick, Norwich 


a: Primula Julie 
THOUGHT, perhaps, the enclosed 
photograph of Primula Julia might be of 
interest. “It is grown On the side of a 
all piece of inlet water in my rock garden 
jer a large group of Bamboos. When I 
nted it about four vears ago it Wasa tiny 
nt. Last spring I counted-over 250 blooms. 
is Spring there will be far more, but the 
ts in the centre of the plant seem ito be 
ting above the earth. Should the plant 
taken up and divided after flowering? 
-rock garden is on the edge of a broad 
1 Primulas, both rock and bog, flourish 
nderfully. Brancu Mack. 
Md Fall, Woodbastwick, Norwich. 

The situation obviously suits this delight- 
Primula; and the mass of flowers must 
mest effective. We should not disturb 
whole ciump, but it might be as well to 
e off some pieces after flowering and to 
nt them elsewhere. The holes left by re- 
ving the small plants should be filled in 
h prepared soil.—Ep.] 
ere? E Clianthus Puniceus 

“Was rather amused and surprised to note 
m your correspondent, ‘“‘C. T. K.’s,” 
er that Clianthus puniceus, in Kent, the 
rden of England, requites the protection 
that abominable thing called a greenhouse. 
your correspondent will try it against a 
ll, for preference where it can clamber 
r the roof of a low shed, the will find it 
lly magnificent. I have little hesitation 
Saving ‘he much underestimates its hardi- 
ss. Tere in this part of Scotland, which 
10 Utopia as regards gardening, and where 


had eight degirees of frost a few days ago,” 


floWers are showing red and just bursting 
0 bloom, though I must own thus early in 
year some of the blooms are apt to drop 
before coming to maturity. 

‘has that of your correspondent, I am 
aid, which frighten people to try any- 
ng outside which has. the name of being 
eee I grant that in very severe seasons 
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which occur about every 10 or 20 years, a 
‘number of more tender shrubs and- plants 
may be lost, but if the owner thas enjoyed 
them for 20 years they surely owe him but 
little. As regards the propagation of C. 
puniceus, I have never observed it to seed 
with me, but a piece torn off at any time of 
the year, December included, and dibbled in 
at the bottom of a wall will form a delightful 
plant in an incredibly short time. 

[ts greatest enemy is the mouse, which 
seems passionately fond of the -plant, and 
will eat it ravénously. Snails might also be 
partial to it, though I have little trouble in 


that direction. FORMAKIN. 
Renfrewshire. 
Gillenia trifoliata 
The capital articie by ‘ Byfleet” on 


” 


‘“ Hardy Flowers in Pots,” on pages 237-8, 
contains a strong recommendation to grow 
Gillenia trifoliata in pots. I know the plant 
well, and I am confident that those who 
adopt ‘‘ Byfleet’s ’’ suggestion will not regret 
doing so. Jt is a charming plant in the 
-border or in pots, and, when well cultivated, 
cannot fail to give pleasure. But hardly ever 
does anyone grow G. trifoliata under glass; 
at least, in going through many places in the 
course of a lengthened experience I can sel- 
dom irecollect ever -having met with it in 
pots. By the way, it is finer than’ G. 
stipulacea, sometimes grown for it. 
S. ARNOTT. 


Double-flowered Nasturtiums 

With reference to your correspondent, 
‘* Clydesdale’s,”” query in his letter on page 
194 of vour issue of March 28th, I can give 
him the information he requires. I got some 
double Nasturtium plants last year front Mr. 
(Charles H. Simpson, London Road 
Nurseries, Dorking.~~They .did very well 
here, reaching a height of about ro feet on 
the walls of the house, and were a mass of 
flowers of the brightest hue.' In case Mr. 
Simpson cannot supply this season I could 
let ‘‘ Clydesdale’? have two or three cuttings 
which have rooted well. 

Cyrit 'C. Maupstay. 
Chartwood, Dorking. 


Erica carnea 

I am interested in the note on Erica carnea 
bv ‘ E. M.” on page 247. In this your con- 
tributor remarks that he has never seen 
Erica carnea so rich in colour as this season. 
Your correspondent asks if anyone else thas 
noticed this in the current season. I thave 
seen E. carnea in bloom in several places this 
vear, and the colour in northern gardens 
does not appear any finer than usual. Un- 
less I am in error, vour able correspondent 
writes from Sussex, where the climatic cog- 
ditions are vetv different from those here, 
where we have had a dull, wet winter. 

S. ARNOTT. 


By waterside and woodland 


ANY readers, like myself, must have 

\\ Gee enjoved reading the de- 
YA lightful article under this heading in 

The ireference to the rose- 
“ set. like 
awakening 


last week’s issue. 
carmine buds of Primuia_ rosea, 
jewels in the heart of each 

e Primula rosea will be 


crown,” is verv apt. 

happy anywhere where moisture is, and 
there are others, but none better. A good 
word should be put in for P. japonica, 


alwavs so happy by the waterside and in 
ditches, though I do wish someone would 
take it in hand and eliminate all its forms 
with ‘harshly-coloured flowers. Primula 


‘denticulata, said by Hooker to be ‘‘ the com- 


monest Himalayan Primula and very vari- 
able,’’ is also at home near the water’s edge, 
and its dense umbels of pale purple flowers 
are most effective, for it is in every way a 


desirable plant. CMTE: 


253 


Are Torch Lilies rabbit-proof ? 

Having been severely censured for certify- 
ing sundry plants as rabbit-proof which were 
found in other places to be much the reverse, 
it is not without a degree of diffidence that I 
venture to reply to Mr. E. A. Saunders’s 
inquiry on page 239. The fact is, that the 
insatiable rabbit delights in sampling, and 
often. destroying, newly-planted herbs, 
shrubs, or trees which, once well established, 
they. leave alone.- In this piace it requires 
incessant vigilance with gun, trap, and net 
to keep our crops from being devastated by 
rabbits, whereof there is alwavs a large num- 
ber in our woods, vet we find it quite safe to 
plant out the Torch Lily (Kniphofia aloides) 


without the protection of wire-netting. Last 
vear the rabbits got out of control, and 


Martagon Lilies were greedily devoured, for 
the first time in my experience, but the 
Torch Lilies and Lilium giganteum_ re- 
mained unmolested. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 

-—— With reference to the query by E. A. 
Saunders on page 239, I fear it cannot be 
said that Torch Lilies are rabbit-proof. I 
know from experience that they are not so 
im some places. I had occasion to plant out 
a number in~ pleasure grounds some time 
ago, and these were cropped in spring as they 
were making growth. Rabbits were very 
numerous, aithough a good deal of care was 
taken to keep them down. But rabbits are 
peculiar in their ways, and plants which they 
destrov in some places they leave alone in 
others. Might I suggest, vour correspondent 
trving’a plant or two in the position pre- 
ferred.and to await the result, or to plant the 
Torch Lilies in groups and protect them by 
wire-netting until they ‘thave .made good 
growth? Personally, I dislike wire-netting 
in such circumstances, but one has same- 
times to put up with’what one dislikes for a 
time in order to gain something, but I fear 
the wire-netting would require to go up 
annually. S. ARNOTT. 


Primula denticulata by the water edge 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Rhododendron sutchuenense 


ROM a horticultural standpoint the differ- 

ence between R. sutchuenense and R. 

prevernum can at present ‘be easily dis- 
tinguished, for both are in flower and grow- 
ing under the same conditions. The former 
is a large bush 7 feet or so high and well 
proportioned, with stout habit and — thick 
growths, whereas the other is a round bush 
half the size, thickly set with thinner growth 
and smaller deeper green foliage. 

R. SUTCHUENENSE was introduced from 
Hupeh under different numbers, and from 
the seeds these two great differences, 
besides intermediate characters, were the ire- 
suit, These intermediates should not be 
propagated, and dependence should be en- 
tirely restricted to the two extreme types. 
A further description of the characters of R. 
sutchuenense ‘besides its thick greyish 
growths.and large leaves is that they are 
moire or less rounded at both ends and on 
thick petioles. Flowers that opened some 
time ago have been badly damaged by frost. 
Still there are many more huge heads of 
flowers with 10 to 15 ina truss. The flower- 
buds just before they open are of a bright 
red, changing to rosy-pink with a deep purple 
spot inside the corolla, 

R. PRAVERNUM, as already mentioned, is 
so much less in stature, and in all parts there 
is a corresponding reduction. Leaves are 
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Rhododendron sutchuenense 


smaller,.with cuneate_base, and less downy, 
fewer flowers in the truss, and the flowers 
have less depth of colour, as it is clear pink, 
fading to almost white; inside corolla is a 
rich. purple blotch, fewer stamens, and 
notable, too, is the deep red ovary. 

Both should be in great’ demand, for they 
are handsome -evergreens apart from their 
flowers, which are often damaged by frosts. 
Frost and «old also appear to be a*detriment 
to the fertilisation of the flowers, yet it would 
be advisable to pollinate some. If seed is 
not available try grafting on to R. ponticum, 
as it seems to unite and grow fairly well. 


Rhododendron —Thomsoni 


Later than usual, but now opening its 
brilliantly-coloured flowers, is this Himalayan 
Rhododendron. It is a distinct and very 
interesting species at all seasons and forms a 
shapely bush up to 12 feet in height and 
15 feet through in some of the famous 
Rhododendron gardens of ‘Cornwall. It is 
glabrous, the leaves being deep green above 
and blue-white beneath. 

The flowers are waxy and of a deep blood- 
red, intensely beautiful when~ viewed with 
the sunshine in their rear; indeed, at such 
times the ‘colour would appear to be crimson- 
scarlet. 

Seedling plants of this species are easily 
procured at the present time, and come fairly 
true. They should be planted in ‘free wood- 
land soil, as the more decaying leaf-soil there 


is to place about their roots the ~1 
luxuriant will they become, Shelter / 
rough winds is necessary, but light sl 
only should be provided, as unless the 
shine reaches the plants some part of| 
day flower-buds do not develop freely. — 

It has been very useful to the hybri: 
and many delightful varieties have rest 
from crossing it with other species and | 
den varieties. Of these, Ascot Brilliant | 
magnificent Rhododendron, the colour 0 
abundantly-produced flower-trusses — Dy 
simply gorgeous, especially during hour 
sunshine, and, appearing as they do dui 
May, are rarely damaged iby frost. E. 1 


Clematis Duchess of Edinburgh 
- (Clematis).—Your Clematis, provided | 
conrectly named, belongs to the Florida’ 
tion, in which case only the weak, stragg) 
and overcrowded branches. should be! 
moved. The strong, one-year-old Vv 
should be nailed in as far as it has bec 
well ripened, beyond which it may bbe 
away, filling in all the vacant spaces © 
that which is left. Only in the ease of 
forms of Clematis that flower on the y« 
or summer shoots, as C. Jackmani an( 
varieties, should cutting down every aut 
be carried out, It is always well to m) 
the surface of the soil.in which Clema 
are growing with some well-decayed mar 
watering freely when the weather is dry, | 


an occasional dose of liquid-manure. — 


DOOR PLANTS © 
i See aa 

Gloxinia as a ‘biennial 
asy to flower the Gloxinia within 
seven months from the time of sow-- 
; seed in January, but in this case, 
fine flowers are obtained, the plants 
great size and the season of bioom- 
omparatively,-a short one. Of course, 
ants will produce good corms that, 
er care, will bloom well the follow- 
- Sometimes, however, the corms do 
ss well through the winter, the finer 
en decaying ‘unless the proper tem- 
be constantly provided, which is not 
easy. Some years ago I accidentally 
red that it is quite easy to raise the 
, April, which is, usually, too late to 
hem to bloom during the summer, 


all through the winter, to have magni- 
nts in flower during April and May. 
occasion already alluded to the seeds 


explained reason, and by the time this was 
le manifest, and I had secured another 
of seed it was too late to hope to 
the resulting plants that year. I 
e seeds, however, and quite decent 
ants in 5-inch pots were in evidence 
‘autumn. Knowing that if ripened 
the ordinary way the bulbs would 
all that jit would stand hard with 
esolved to try whether or not it were 


_ The house in which they wintered had 
werature ranging from 55 degs. to 60 
and watering was carried out with 
sare, the plants being little more than 
nted firom flagging during the short dark 
_ By early February growth began to 
sticeable, and I then gave the plants a 
into 7-inch pots. Fairly rich, fresh com- 
ras used, and the growth was soon 
the foliage taking on that deep green 
‘appearance so indicative of good and 
health. In due time an immense crop 
e shapely flowers appeared, and the 
iment could” be termed an unqualified 

Each season, since, I have carried 
‘same programme and with the same 
ying result. At the present time (April 
‘the plants so treated are coming into 
vhile the earliest of the batch of old 
that were ripened off in the ordinary 
1] not open a flower for several weeks. 

abe C. Bratr. 


ston House, Linlithgow. : 
Camellias : 

of us who are old enough to remem- 

ularity of the Camellia some half 

go find the present demand for 


me ‘also recalls the fact that for a long 
between then and now very little notice 
t and as a saleable anticle it was 
‘worthless. Among several glass- 
an my charge in those far-off days was 
‘ucture devoted ito Camellias planted 
in beds. ‘Some of the plants girthed 14 

and 15 inches at the base, and an 
slot of flower was annually ob- 
_ The beds had evidently been 
y well done at planting time and 
ovated shortly before I took them 
at for many years little root atten- 
| Was necessary, except careful--watering 

an annual heavy surface mulch of cow- 
hure. There never was any trouble with 
Opping. Buds were produced in great. 
1, and by careful manipulation at 
‘time along season was maintained. 
use Was exposed to the full glare of 
23 early morning until late in the 
on, and as the provision for ventila- 
«EE er a Se " 5 
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“several ways. 


keeping them growing steadily, but s 


iin January failed to germinate for some ~ 


ple to keep them in health over the win- . 


ecidedly interesting, especially- 
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tion was not of the best it was found ad-~ 
visable to use ‘‘ summer cloud” fairly early 
in the season. = <: : 
The majority of the plants was, in those 
days, old varieties, but very useful in their 
Alba-plena, Cup of Beauty, 
and Lady Hume’s Blush for small vases, and 
Tonkelaria rubens, a fairly double form of 
C. reticulata, Countess of Orkney, and a sert 
figured in.one of Mrs. Loudon’s books as 
japonica pomponia for larger vases .and 
bowls. - The last-named -(Pzeony-flowered) 
was a very interesting variety. One never 
knew quite how it’ was coming—sometimes 
nearly pure white, at other times like Lady 


~ Hume’s Blush, and very often a white ground » 


more or less touched and striped with red. 

Occasionally where foliage heavily screened 

the flowers \one secured a flower of great 

refinement. _ E.-B. 3: 
“Hardwick. 


Fruiting Duckweed (Nertera 
depressa) 


- Although generally grown in greenhouses 
and ‘frames, this is perfectly hardy when 
placed in a suitable position; in pots one is 
not always sure that its fruits will set, but 
outside they never fail to do so in profusion ; 
they are small, round, and about-the size of a 
Pea, orange-red in colour, but attaining a 
deep shining red when nearing. maturity. 
They are produced.on short stalks and can 
just be seen above tthe light green oval-shaped 
foliage, which is not more than an inch high. 
Perpetual shade, or only.a little of the morn- 
ing sun, with plenty of water, are its princi- 
pal requirements. It seems to do best in 
peat to which has been added a little loam. 
It creeps along the ground at a good pace, 
and may be easily increased by nipping off 
the points, which will be found to be rooted 
at every joint. “In spring, when in flower, it 
should receive ‘copious waterings, which 
should be continued until safter ithe fruit ‘has 
set. It is a native of New Zealand. K. 


ROOM AND WINDOW 


Plants in cottage windows 
N ESTLING in villages of rural England 


are to be seen cottage homes where the 

windows are decked with flowering 
plants throughout the summer. These win- 
dows are not replenished with plants from a 
greenhouse, as in most instances; beyond a 
arden frame occasionally the owner cannot 
boast of any glasshouse. Notwithstanding 
this, I have often been amazed at the wealth 
of beauty exhibited,-and the variety. of plants 
grown in these cottage homes. In most 
cases, at any rate, the window is the all-the- 
year-round home of the plants, and the reason 
why they look so-well is that they were taken 


- in hand when quite young, and have become 


acclimatised to their environment. I am 
drawing no imaginary picture when I say 
that nowhere have I seen better specimen 
piants of Fuchsias, Begonias, Zonal Pelar- 
goniums, Hvdrangeas, and Arum Lilies than 
in cottage windows. Fragrant blossoms, too, 
are not lost sight of by the cottager, and he 
recognises the worth of Heliotropes, Tobacco 
plants, and—not least—pots of Musk. Time 
was when the old-fashioned small-flowered 
Musk was much in evidence in many cottage 
homes. It used to be supported by a wire 
frame or thin sticks arranged ladder fashion, 
over which the Musk was trained, and in a 
sunny window it biossomed out into beauty, 
filing the room with fragrance. I miss 
Musk in these days, and sometimes ask my- 
self whether’ its absence is due to the fact 
that, for some reason not easy to explain, it 


_ has now lost its scent. 


Quite-a number of annuals, too, may be 
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seen grown in pots in these cottage homes. 
One finds Schizanthuses, Clarkias, and 
Balsams grown to a degree of perfection that 
suggests much care and interest bestowed on 
them. Nor are these windows uninteresting 
in the winter and early spring, as in many 
instances one can see such favourites as 
Scarboro Lilies. (Vallotas) and Clivias that, 
when not actually in flower, are welcome be- 
cause of their foliage. I am acquainted with 
one such home, in the window of which there 
is quite a-nice little collection of Cacti, of 
which the old dame is proud, foremost 
amongst them being Phyllocactuses, a plant 
or two of the Partridge-breasted Aloe (A. 
variegata), and a speciai pot of the Rat’s Tail 
Cactus (Cereus flagelliformis) depending from 
between white lace curtains. 

One favourite subject is met with almost 
everywhere—the  Ivy-leaved Pelargonium. 
This is mostly grown as a pot plant, but occa- 
sionally one sees nice baskets of it. We know 
how wonderfully free it is with its flowers, 
and how simple are the plant’s requirements. 
Very charming are some of these windows 
in the summer, when furnished with plants. 
One which attracted my attention-last year 
was aglow with Begonias, and was all the 
more conspicuous as-the next cottage was 
devoid of window beauty. Window garden- 
ing, in fact, is one of the surest indications 
that the owner also takes a pride in his plot. 
Not infrequently the window gardener is the 
wife, but her interest does not always stop 
with window decoration, but is seen in the 
flower borders near the door and about the 
space under the house windows. Cc. W. 


Seasonable floral decorations 


Daffodils in endless forms and numerous 
varieties now afford excellent supplies for 
cut-flower arrangements. These will be fol- 
lowed by others so that there need not be any 
fear of sameness. Daffodils for arranging in 
a cut state should be taken from the plants 
before they are fully expanded. They will 
afterwards further-develop and last a long 
time in good condition. As long stems as 
possible should be secured; thus when they 
have been two or three days in water, and 
this needs replenishing, a small portion may 
be cut off. For foliage to arrange with the 
Daffodils nothing, as a rule, surpasses their 
own. It is the most appropriate, and at the 
same time eaSy to set up with the flowers, 
Should it be desirable to arrange an extra 
large quantity in one vase, such as for an 
entrance hall or the centre of a dinner-table, 
then additional assistance is needed to afford 
greater facility for the prevention of crowd- 
ing. For this purpose there is nothing to 
equal the shoots of Berberis Aquifolium, 
especially when it can be had with the deep- 
bronzy tints so peculiar to it in some soils and 
situations. A few of these shoots should be 
first placed in the receptacle intended for the 
flowers, and somewhat closely together. 
Then the flowers can be placed in position 
without that fear of over-crowding which 
must inevitably ensue if some such means is 
not adopted. In all large-sized arrangements 
the flowers, too, shou!d be proportionately 
large; in similar ones with only a few flowers 
those of less size will look much the best. 
For bold arrangements nothing can surpass 
those of the Emperor and Empress types, 
with their own characteristic broad foliage to 
accompany them. Both single and double 
varieties are alike valuable for cutting, but 
they should never be arranged together. Two 
or more shades of yellow look well in one 
vase, but if white is used then one shade of 
yellow is preferable. Daffodils are at all 
times more effective when arranged by them- 
selves. They do not even look so well when 
associated with the Polyanthus Narciss, much 
less so when put with anything of quite a dis- 
tinct character. 
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Godetias by a garden walk 
The delicate and semi-transparent flowers are more useful for cutting than is generally Serre 


Annuals foe Cutting 


T is now fully recognised that all annuals, 
especially those of enduring habit, should 
get a bit of good soil. Although it is only 
lately that annuals have been appreciated at 
their true value, they have lately come very 
prominently to the front, and annual Carna- 


tions, Chrysanthemums, Gaillardias, Sun- 
flowers, Gypsophila, and. Poppies, ‘with 
Cosmos,. Malopes, Stocks, Godetias, Sweet 


Peas, and Mignonette are always in great re- 
quest: Some of these may be sown where 
they are to flower, but the majority are better 
if they get a start under cover, and may be 
divided into two or three sowings—1.e., under 
glass respectively in February and early in 
April, and out of doors about the middle of 
the latter month, or in some cases earlier, 
weather permitting. Those requiring early 
indoor sowing are sometimes treated partly 


as biennials, being sown in autumn and kept, 


through the winter, but little is gained by this 
if there aré facilities both Yor. housing the 
boxes in which the seed is sown and a frame 
or two available into which the seedlings may 
be pricked out to give them a start. In the 
matter of their summer quarters, a west bor- 
der is the best place for most of them. They 
get quite enough sun, and given a hot 
summer do not dry out so quickly, and con- 
sequently last considerably longer. In afl 
cases, whether planted out or sown where 
they are to remain, \a mulch of some kind is 
béneficial, not necessarily as a stimulant, but 
to keep the ground cool and moist. When 
sown in the open the ‘ground should. be 
broken down well to secure an even. plant, 
and if light and-dry slight treading is advis- 
able. Where specialities mainly for cutting 
are sown on borders reserved for them they 
should be put in drills, as cleaning is much 
easier under these conditions. 


The things noted below can be recom- 
mended as ‘first rate for the supply of cut 


flowers, and are within the reach of all. with. 


the help of a cool-house or pit and one or two 
frames. It may be added that nearly all are 
not only verv attractive, but stand remark- 
ably well in a cut state. Carnations Grenadin 
and Marguerite if sown in February may be 
said to hit the, season exactly, the former 
being a little earlier and the latter coming in 


/ 


check is experienced. 


- varieties. 


varieties - stand very well when cut. 


we 
% 


just after the. ordinary border varieties, so that 
we get a succession of Carnations for nearly 
five months. ‘The seedlings should be pricked 
out early into a bit.of light soil and lifted at 
planting time with a good ball, so that no 
Iceland Poppies are the 
least showy of the family, but the most en- 
during, both when growing and when cut. 
To-secure a summer display seed should be 
put in this month. Use iight soil and exercise 
care in pricking out and. planting to avoid 
breaking the roots. | Gaillardias are among 
the most brilliant of annuals, and quite as 
good results may be obtained from a packet 
of seed as by purchasing ordinary named 
They may be safely classed ‘with 
the annuals, because nothing is gained by 
saving old plants if seed is sown in "February 


and the young plants receive prompt atten-- 


tion. Stecks of branching habit, those from 
which a goodly number of side shoots bearing 
nice flowers and with stems from 6 inches to 
8 inches.in length can be taken, are most ser? 

viceable for cutting. Sown at ‘the latter end 
of March in slight warmth, they come in well 
after the autumn-sown — East 
varieties. _Gypsophila elegans is an invalu- 
able annual, coming in earlier than the well- 
known perennial. Sow under cover and plant 
ina bit of good soil to obtain additional 


length of stem and larger heads of bloom.. 


The flowers of ‘Cosmos bipinnatus and its 
The 
plants will continue to bloom right away until 
the advent of frost. The very delicate petals 
of Godetias, often semi-transparent, would 


lead one to suppose that when cut the flowers~ 


would be short-lived. Such, however, is not 
the case. The necessity for sowing Sun- 
flowers will depend largely as to whether a 
good stock of the perennial forms is avail- 
able; if this is not the case a supply of. the 
New Miniature must certainly be provided. 
It is invaluable for late cutting. If home- 


saved seed of Sweet Peas is not available by ~ 


all means buy from a good source and do 
them well, the combinations desirable being 
long-sustained flowering, bold flowers of 
good substance and long stalls. On Rose 
borders Mignonette grows well, and a, 
fragrant and long-enduring summer carpet 
for the same is thereby provided. 


/ 


/ 


Lothian ~ 


Raised beds are not ve ery commo 
gardens, but are occasionailly to be 
and, where this is so, some special 
have to. be prowienaa A, Oe 


most aibtac tine: the: ‘plants heikes 2 
siderably above the ground-leve a 
especially.of a marked character do 
to advantage, — A study,lin yellow, | 
stance, can be seme with Troy 
canariense at the: edge” and to 
stones, roots, or piles, or whatever ma 
been used to. poe 1p the bed, fillia g 


wariegava inter Speed swith: drucar fee pl 
a yellow Nasturtium or Wave o; 
Fuchsia. If Fuchsias are to be wus 
clusively for such beds the two bes 
purpose are Caledonia and Genera 
_as ‘both are of pendulous habit, the 
especially iso. Another charming c 
ment on which the Fuchsia is p 
is a bed of Flacon de Niege, a fine: 
with an edging of Cabanas isophy: 
‘In the blue shades there are few mo 
able things than the Heliotrope; 
bushes on. a carpét of a dwarf Ager 
a good arrangement. As edging and : 
plants the ‘blue form of Campanula 
named of Maurandya Barclayana 
used. No more satisfactory arrange 
scarlet can be had than a bed of Sa 
of Zurich with Tropeolum | Ball of 1 
edging and trailer. In pinks a cent 
Fa oe Fuchsia with | an ouite 


wall Fessed coed the ‘others "alloy 
and itrail.  ~ 
Hardwick. 


The. ‘Ryburgh Hybrid P opie 


Introduced some five years + I 
by Messrs. Stark and Son, few 1 nd 
recent years Shave proved more rt] 
extended culture than this fine 
annual Poppies. They are easy 6 
and, being perfectly hardy, : may be gr 
any part of the country. (The ra 
been improving and extending the 
colour, until now flowers may tb 
practically every tint eRe 
While perieala: hardy Ae 


entirely on spring sowing. - 
vantage possessed. by this strain ( 
had no other) is that seedling’s can b 
planted quite readily, so for early 
the seeds may be sown itthinly i 
set- in. the. ‘greenhouse. Do. not 
seed with soil, but a pinch or ¢ 
silver sand may be sprinkled over. 
after sowing. ~If a piece of glas, r 
of paper be laid over the pan_ 
will take place in a few days. 
stages of growth the seedlings” 
and liable to damp. off, while 
eee Hing as ithem. ee 


ae of success, as a7: “ 
trouble in that way ‘when once. rene 
to boxes of fresh sweet compost. — a 
coming well established and growing 
the bones shouid be shifted to a cold tf 


_-and towards the middle of May hardening! 


should be carried out, and by the end o 
month tthe planits will be fit for their flo 
ing quarters. Select only moderate 
soil, but in full sunshine, and plant out. 
1 foot apart each way. Keep free of 1 
and afford_some ‘support before ithe gr 
get twisted by wind and rain. . C.B 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 
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PLANTS OF. SPECIAL 


vi Odontoglossum Cordoba (Award of Merit), one spray with" 
1 large flowers deep chestnut-red, edged white (parentage 
Eximium x Doris). Shown by R. Gerrish, Esq., Milford 
Manor, Salisbury, in a superb and well-grown collection which 
received the gold medal. 


2. A hardy Poppywort (Stylophorum diphyllum) ‘with bright 
buttercup-yellow flowérs of fleeting beauty. An old but little- 
Known plant that requires partial shade. Shown by Messrs, 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, . 


% 
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INTEREST RECENTLY SEEN AT VINCENT SQUARE 


3. Freesia Mouette arranged in basket for effect, flowers rose- 
pink with vellow throat, not unlike the variety Jubilee. The 
massed effect of these new colours in Freesias is very remark- 
able. Shown by Mr. G. H. Dalirvmple. 

4> The single-flowered Sweet Jonquil, flowers rich vellow of 
delicious scent ; an old favourite still much prized for cutting. 

5. The new Primula malacoides Golden Eye (Award of Merit). 
The latest development with pure white flowers each with 
small but distinct golden centre. The plants, shown by Messrs. 
Carter and Co., were literally fuil of flower. 


SOL 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Daffodils in Petes 


By J. Duncan PEARSON. 


In which the author, who ts a well-known Daffodil expert, deals with many — 
points of practical interest, including the timing of blooms for a certain date ~ 


Y firm having been. successful in pro- 


Messe high-quality flowers in pots, I 
thought a few. notes on the subject - 


might be of service to some of your readers. 
Soit.—This was good fibrous turf which 
had been stacked for some time. It was put 
througih a steriliser some two months before 
being used. As the turf was from nice gritty 
soil nothing was added except about 1 Ib. of 
steamed bone-flour to every barrowful of soil. 
Our ‘object was to get a good lot of flowers 
for two meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, one on March 11th, the other Mafch 
2sth, so two pottings were made, the first 


September 4th, the second- September ‘12th, ~ 


and, by the way, the gap between the two pot- 
tings ought to have been a little wider, as 
some difficulty was experienced in keeping 
back the batch intended-for the second show. 
By the middle of March the days get longer 
and the sun has ‘more power, so that the 
blooms develop much more quickly than they 
do in the early part of the month. -After pot- 


ting they were plunged in a cold frame, but . 


not. covered with any kind of protective 
material, as we have found by experience that 
many. varieties resent’ any such covering. 
About a fortnight after Christmas the mest 


forward kinds were brought. into a cold 
greenhouse. I have underlined cofd because 


it has been found that to bring Daffodils from 
a frame into a house with any heat at all was 
a mistake.~ There is a critical time when the 
leaves are just breaking through their protec- 
tive sheaths, and until they have passed that 
stage heat is worse than-useless; it seems 
rather to retard growth than-te forward it. 

TEMPERATURE.—The cooler these plants are 
grown the better will be the results, so we aim 
at a maximum of 60 degss. .by day, and only 
enough by night to make safe from frost. All 
the air is given that ts possible, taking care to 
open the ventilators on the non-windward 
side, for all plants resent a cold draught. 
The pots are always put on to something 
moist, sometimes on a raised bed of soil; if 
on a bench a thin layer of fibre is spread be- 
fore the plants are put on to it. There is 
much difficulty in getting all kinds—early, 
late, and mid-season—into full beauty at one 
date, and there is much moving of pots into 
other houses either to keep them back or 
hurry them on. What adds to the difficulty is 
that they do not\always behave in the same 
way. 
has needed an extra push to get it out in 
time, while this season it needed rather to be 
kkept back. ; 

This \timing for a certain date need not 
bother the non-exhibitor, for ihe will get more 
pleasure out of his plants by allowing them to 

come along naturally, and thus prolong the 
season of bloom. 
have really started to grow until the blooms 
begin to open our man—who is remarkably 
keen on getting the best results—gives them 
twice a week a watering of weak soot-water, 
the soot being put in a bag and immersed in 
a 30-gallon cask of soft water. He also gives 
now and again a dose of our special chemical 
manure, 7 0z. to the gallon. These slight 
aids are, J am sure, a great help in getting 
the best flowers. One can see the difference 


in the colour of the foliage very soon after the —_ 


feeding has begun. 

SUPPORTS FOR FLOWERS AND FOLIAGE.—<As 
the flowers are cut~before exhibiting we do 
not study much the appearance of the plants 
in the house, but every care is given to pre- 
vent the foliage and flowers from tumbling 
about. Four short and very thin Bamboo 


Sometimes- Homespun, for “instance, - 


From the time the plants ~ 


sticks are placed near the edge of the pots 
and thin raffia is run round them twice, so 
as to fence ail in. Then the individual flowers 


-are supported with the Sydenham wire sup- = 


ports. Thése are_a boon to all who grow 
bulbs in pots or bowls; they are so effective 
and so. inconspicuous. Fateh 

Daffodils grown indoors—cool greenhouse 
—are a great joy to anyone who is really fond 
of them. If well done they may be-had even 
finer and more. perfect than outdoor grown 


ones. The flowers last for a wonderful time, 


and what is of great account, one can wallx 
about and study them without being armed 
witha thick overcoat, which is what one often 
has to wear when viewing the beds in April. 

VARIETIES FOR POT CULTURE.—Roughly 
speaking, all. Daffodils do well in pots if 
grown in a cool temperature. But the very 
late ones are rather to be avoided, for if 
“hurried out they are ruined, and if allowed 


- Barri conspicuus, a large and 


~ pet passing to white; 


 -so evidently a G.L. that one o 


to come on gradually they do not flower until — 


some of the earliest are in bloom in' the open. 
The following are some of the very best -I 
have tried :—= = 

TrumPets.—Golden Spur (very early), Fairy 
(very early and very free flowering, and has a 
nice dwarf growth that needs little support), 
Victoria (the best bicofor for indoor work), 
Emperor (an old favourite which still holds its 
own), Van Waveren’s Giant (a huge flower, 


but not coarse, very fine but rather high in - 
price; the Americans are so fond of this — 


variety that the price has kept up), Glory of 
Noordwijk (a very large bicolor), Spring Glory 
(is so like the last named that it is difficult to 
tell one from another without a glance at the 
label), Florence Pearson (a gem for pots, a 


‘pale bicolor turning white with age, a very- 


strong grower’ with broad leaves), Alice 
Knights (do not omit the ‘‘ s,’”’ Mr. Printer) 
(a dwarf and very early white; excellent for 
pots), King Alfred (one of the very finest of 
all rich golden-yellow Daffodils), Mrs. R. 
Sydenham (very dwarf, really white, and very 
beautiful, late); Mme. de Graaff (very good in 


pots, better even than for open air, but late), 


W. P. Miiner (a little gem, but I have found- 


it do better in fibre than pots). The Giant 
/Leedsii all da very well in pots and somie are 
“very free flowering. Vega, Capella, 


and Lowdham Beauty all belong to this sec- 


tion and all can be recommended with con- 


fidence. 
RED _ cups.—Lucifer, 


Firebrand, Sunrise, 
and Blackwell 


are all good; Bernardius, 


Mrs. 
Francklin, Norah Pearson, Louise L. Linton, = 


~ may be able to hand them out 


read by your subscribers. 


sometimes good, at other times disappoint-— 


ing. 


Evangeline, Incomparabilis, Sir 


Watkin, 


‘Noble, The Star (a rather new variety of 


Dutch origin, a pale yellow flower of good 

form and moderate size, very early and of 

strong constitution). 
Doustes.—Argent (a very decorative flower 


good stalk). The old doubles such as Orange 


Small-flowered Leeds‘i, Fairy Queen, 


- with yellow and white segments, a good 
- forcer and very free), The Pearl (pale yellow, 


and Sulphur Pheenix make good flowers but — 


have.very weak stalks. 


Odorus. Rugulosus is the best of the Jon- 


quils; rich golden-yellow; lasts a long time. 

I will now give a list of newer varieties 
which have proved themselves very good for 
pot culture, but are at present rather pro- 
hibitive in price :—Vestan (a very large pale 
bicolor trumpet, excellent), Le Printemps (one 
of Mr. Engleheart’s good things, might be 
called a glorified Maximus,-a large golden- 


yellow flower with beautifully-frilled edge to- 


its large trumpet), Brilliancy (a glorified 


and perfect flower), — 


flower of large size, . 


~ perienced professional gar 


~ ultimate benefit, that this does’ Te) 


_ from thedges; indeed, any suc’ 


_ especially on light soils, bu 


very 
liantly-coloured flower, very early), E 
a fine Giant Leedsii (extra good 

Peter Barr (comes at its very bes 
culture), Phantasy (a_very 


beautiful flower in the 
year), White Dame (a 
great refinement, at pr 
bulb), John Cairns (a very f 
trumpet Daffodil), Refine 
sized trumpet variety, ri 
Firetail (a Barrii, wi 
ments and very deep red-« vel 
de Bathe (a good giant I 
-Kwasind (a giant Incomparab 
pointed and slightly reflexe 
thought this rather a find f 
even better than when 
Lady Mine (a very refined 


Roberts (an improved. 
ret ERE, 
Giant Leedsii of “ trumpet ”’ 1 


it as a trumpet), Ben Alder (a very 
yellow trumpet, a fine upstanc 
rather late), Thorkel (a large tru 
dil. of Emperor colouring, a 
tr 2 
frilled at the brim). ° Sees = 
- I fear, Mr. Editor, that my ra 
have reached a great length 


w 


that they may have a greater cl 


[The article is most interesting 
gladly publish it in its entirety.—E 


=e The best wood. 


asf 
Although it is thighly img 
it seems to me that son 
thousands of unskilled ama 
upon the pages of GARDEN 
for safe guidance may be 
of the term ‘‘ hard ‘wood ” in; 
by ‘‘ A.” on page 124. In the 
people thard wood means dead wi 
tvro may be reminded, with a ° 


best wood-ashes by any mai 
The finest quality is that whi 
burning green wood, i.e., the pruni 

shrubs and trees of all kinds and the cl 


which Nfe remains. —No act 
sons can be drawn between 
wood-ashes and kainit. The forn 
lutely safe, no matter when it i 
wihile it is most noticeably bet 
toes and Tomatoes it does no 
-any plant in the flower, fruit, or v 
gardens. Under analysis a perfect 
from green wood will show round ab 
cent. potash. - Kainit, on the : 
characteristics of its own. 
some plants when applied 1 


autumn or winter on holdin 
later than the middle of M. 
staples it is decidedly useful 
again for Potatoes. Compared 
ashes its potassic value is rather n 
double, but many soil pests.and the 
some soil fungi are destroyed by 

dredged on the face of each spit < 
about 2 ozs. to every 3-foot run- 
and trenching. ‘‘ A’ does good 
drawing attention to the great value a 
ashes, soot, and lime. The resu 
in practically every fruit and ve 
den in the country would be impre 
their more generous usé, especia 
“named, whose influence is so fi 
that no substitute has been found 
. East- 
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DAFFODILS COLD! . 
- ESKIMO 


The two outstanding novelties at the recent R.H.S. Daffodi Show afford a striking colour contrast. The corona of Hades is of the most 


| fiery red, reminiscent of the fury of a fiery furnace, while the pure white Eskimo, of beautiful outline, stands like a statue in frozen snow 
ae 


3% 


Comments on New Daffodils at Vincent Square 


F I were asked to name the two Daffodiis 
| that impressed me most of all at the recent 
-Daffodil Show I. should unhesitatingly 
ump for Hades and Eskimo. What a 
Agular contrast in names, and vet ‘how de- 
riptive and, in a manner, how apprépriate. 
né colour of ithe corona of Hades was more 
ry than anything I had hitherto seen. It 
as a deep orange-scarlet with a good deal of 
e red about it; in fact, the colour reminded 
le of the fury of a fiery furnace. On the 
her ‘hand, the pure white Eskimo stood like 
‘solitary statue in frozen snow. One flower 
ly was shown. Its broad, massive trumpet 
well portrayed in the above picture. Just 
which class it belongs I am not quite sure; 
‘is either a Giant Leedsii or a trumpet, but 
‘en Mr. Slinger, who was showing it for 
e Donard Nursery Company, was by no 
eans certain as to which ‘type it belonged. 
skimo is to be shown at Birmingham, and 
sitors to the Midland Daffodil Show should 
ot miss seeing it. 
‘Turning our thoughts to Hades once again, 
is “real bobbydazzler’’ was shown and 
immed by Mr. J. Lionel Richardson, of 
laterford, who was, I understand, offered 
‘too for the entire stock of two bulbs. It 
a Barri variety, with creamy-yellow 
srianth and a broad rounded cup of orange- 
sarlet so intense in colour that it baffles 


! 
| 
| 
) 


2scription. 

Mr. Richardson was a most ‘successful ex- 
‘bitor on this occasion, gaining a gold 
cedal and the congratulations of the Coun- 
1 for his group and 12 first prizes in com- 
®tition. The exquisite and chaste trumpet 
vaffodil Beersheba, of large. size, which 
ained an Award of Merit, was also shown 
y‘him. The flowers of this large white 
umpet are beautifully modelled and of noble 


oportions. It is one of the many good 
lings raised by Rev. G. 'H. Engleheart. 
ae 


id 


There was one variety in a collection of 
over 200 shown by Messrs. Barr and Sons to 
which I would draw special attention. I 


refer to the little Narcissus Triandrus hybrid 


called Silver Cycle. This little -hybrid was 
raised by the late Mrs. R. O. Backhouse. It 


is a sturdy little grower with a good constifu-- 


tion, which is more than can be said of all 
the Cyclamineus hybrids. 

Mr. F. Herbert Chapman, of Rve, was 
successful in competition with three seedlings, 
Formidable, Ossa, and Yukon, and we were 
very pleased to learn that he had this year 
been awarded the Peter Barr Memorial Cup 
for good work done in connection with 
Daffodils. 

The high-water mark in Daffodil seedlings 
was touched by Mr. P. D. Williams in the 
class for the best 12 varieties raised by the 
exhibitor. His bloom of Kilter, a vivid Barri 
resembling a glorified Firetail, was one of tthe 
most striking novelties in the show, while 
another of his seedlings, No. 470, an incom- 


parabilis with orange-scarlet corona and 
lemon-yellow perianth, was quite a new 
break. 

Those interested in the new pink-toned 
Daffodils. were pleased with ‘John ~-Peel, 
shown by Dr. Lower; it was quite the 


pinkest-toned flower in the exhibition. 
Paks 


Sweet Violets for the flower and 
rock garden 


The cultivation of Violets in greenhouses 
and frames has led to their almost total ab- 
sence from the outside garden, where, at this 
season of ithe year, little colonies of the 
single-flowered kinds are most desirable. I 
have iin mind at the moment a broad edging 
of the large single variety, Mrs. Lloyd 
George, tumbling over an edging of sand- 


stone blocks raised 9 inches above the level of 
the path. These plants are not only very 
effective and their flowers profusely borne and 
deliciously fragrant, but they form a very 
choice edging. The absence of these lowly 
sweet flowers from the rock and flower gar- 
den is, in my opinion, a great loss, as few 
things form better warpets of growth in posi- 
tions which are not too sun-scorched. Their 
sweet-smelling and atitractive flowers, too, 
are with us most of the winter. The great 
burst, however, comes during the latter days 
of March and early April. If the flowers are 
not so large when grown in this way they are 
none the less welcome and deserving of more 
attention for rock gardens. 

The soil should be good, but not necessarily 
unduly rich, as is often ithe case. Good clean 
growth is what the Violet should thave in the 
open air. If the soil is deep and of fair 
quality Violets suffer little from sunshine, but 
planted on hot and shallow south borders the 
plants.do not get a chance and are quickly 
infested with red-spider, ito check which fre- 
quent dustings of sulphur on the underside of 
the leaves are necessary. Violets grown in 
this way are very desirable, not only for the 
pleasing early effects they give, but for 
gathering and placing in rooms. The follow- 
ing list of handsome singles has proved very 
satisfactory with me in this part of Sussex :— 


Admiral Avellan, rich violet-purple; 
Askania, a fine violet with large Pansy-like 
flowers; Princess of Wales, shandsome 
flowers, violet+blue; John Raddenbury, 


azure-blue; Sir’ J. d. Josse, large and rather 
spreading flowers; La France, deep violet, 
very long stalks; St. Helena, a charming 
little pale blue kind ; Cyclops, large blue, with 
white centre petals; Mrs. Lloyd George, deep 
violet, light centre. The above represent a 
few of the best varieties, but Viola odorata 
is such a large and lincreasing family that 
doubtless there are many other equally de- 
‘sirable kinds. E.M 
East Grinstead. 
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Spraying and. Syringing Orchids 


A T this time of year, when bright, sunny 
days accompanied by cold, frosty winds 
are the rule, a good deai of damping of 
one kind or another is necessary in our Orchid- 
houses. Recognising the fact that neither 
root action nor top growth is particularly 
vigorous as vet, growers have put more faith 
in Sprayers than in the use of the ordinary 
syringe. There is a danger that this very 
useful instrument may be overdone, and so 
defeat its own end. It is a most effectual aid 
to culture, as by its means all parts of the 
plants are reached, and that with a very 
delicate, fine spray. As’ a matter of fact, 
men who have for years been employed about 
Orchid-houses have become very adept in the 
use of the svringe, and can by manipulation 
with the finger deliver as fine a spray as can 
possibly ‘be needed. These will hardly re- 
quire a Spray pump, but where inexperienced 


-men who know how-to use it: 


-growing Or 


men get hold of a syringe, the amount of 
mischief they can dois surprising. In any case 
it is quite a mistake to think that by its use 
the syringe is ousted from its place as’ an 
agent for supplying moisture to Orchids, for 
it is still the most useful tool in the hands of 
The spray 
from either instrument -assists 
ids wonderfully and can do no 
harm, but in itself it is insufficient, especially 
when, as now, a good deal of fire-heat has to 
be used’ and the air of the houses is naturally 
drier than one likes. The syringe must now 


delivered 


be used several times daily in all houses de- — 


voted to Orchids, not to damp the plants 
overhead, but between the pots and under the 
stages—in any dry place in fact. 

In the cool house where Oddntogiossums 
Disas, 


REMINDERS FOR THE. 


Southern Gardens 


Raspberries 

When the new growths are large enough 
they must be thinned down to-the required 
number, five or six being ample for each 
stool. Others will appear during the sum- 
mer, but these can be kept down with the hoe 
when the fruit quarters are cleaned. 


Strawberries : 

Directly time canbe spared straw litter 
should be placed between the rows to protect 
the fruit from» becoming. gritty and _un- 
pleasant to the taste. 


Wall trees 

Few people realise how dry the soil be- 
comes at the base of a warm wall, especially 
if the soil is ofa light nature.- Two or three 
thorough soakings and a mulch of straw 
litter will help the trees considerably, and at 
the same time keep down insect pests. 


Carrots 

The main or principal sowing should be 
made in drills 1 foot apart. A liberal sprink- 
ling of soot or ash from the rubbish fire will 
be bench: and rake the soil to a fine sur- 
face before sowing. . The long and inter- 
mediate varieties are best at this season. 


Peas 


Plots that have been occupied with Broccoli 

may be utilised for Peas, trenches being pre- 
pared 5 feet or 6 feet apart. Place a laver of 
Hesaved manure in the -bottom,.iand when 
the seeds are sown the soil should be about 
3 inches below the surrounding ground, ‘This 
will allow space for 
and the application of liquid-manure later on. 
The interspaces are forked over and used for 


catch “crops, such as. Lettuce, Radish, 
Spinach, and Turnips. 
Tomatoes 

Plants for outside should occupy cold 


frames and be gradually hardened off in 
readiness for planting out a few weeks hence. 


Herbaceous plants 


Thin the shoots where they are thick, and 
if it is desired to increase the stock Sf any 
fine variety the thinnings may be used for 
propagating. 


Walks and drives 


These should be afforded a dressing of 


weed-killer when the gravel js moderately 


watering if necessary 


_ cool 


= 


‘moist. 


It is sold in various forms, fu 


ll direc- 
tions being given by the makers. ; 


Forsythia suspensa 


When the flowering stage is passed, this 
Sow Wallflowers : now 


plant should be pruned back to new shoots, 
cutting out the wood that has flowered. F. 
intermedia merely requires a little thinning. 


Reindwartia (Linum) trigyna 

Cuttings should be inserted in sandy soil, 
and they will form roots in a propagating- 
frame. Pot off when ready and grow on in a 
greenhouse. They will make useful 
plants for next winter. / 


Carnations 


Seeds from a good strain can be sown in 
pots or pans and raised in.a greenhouse or 

tes 
anid transfer them to a cold frame for the 
summer. 
and tying. — = 4 
Callicarpa purpurea 

This berry-bearing plant can now be propa- 
gated, and when the cuttings are rooted pot 
off and stop the growths occasionally to pro- 
duce © bushy plants, Old plants that have 
been cut back should ibe repotted, first re- 
ducing the ball of soil. Grow in a warm 
greenhouse and watch for ted-spider; if this 


appears spray the plants with an insecticide. 


T. W. Briscog. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Bets 
Castleford, Chepstow. 
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Hardy fruit bushes 

- If the Dutch hoe be plied occasionally 
among all. kinds of fruit bushes much benefit 
will result, 
weeds as they appear, but the fact of the 
checking of undue evaporation and_ the 
aerating the soil cannot be too clearly under- 


stood as great aids to the successful cultiva-_ 


tion of Si the **-small’’ fruits. : 


Box edgings ‘ 


Nothing is more conducive. to the trim ap-_ 


pearance “of a garden than well-kept Box 


edgings, and the present is:a very suitable, 


time for the trimming of old edges; and also 
for the relaying of such as have got out of 
hand.. To lay down ‘neat edges requires a 
good deal of time, patience, and skill, but, in 
the end, a reaily well-laid edging is so much 
more satisfactory than a slovenly one, that 
the additional time required is never thought 


_the plants unduly so that moisture 


and similar moisture-loving subjects. 
are growing, spraying overhead now is of the 


planting these very early,. ‘should the w 


Pot off the seedlings when large enough ~ 


In due course attend to staking « 


for not only does this destroy 


but lay'a piece of glass and a sheet. of 


greatest: utiity, not only in creating 
moisture’ about. the plants and tending 
free growth, but also in removing any ch 
particles of dust and making very unc 
able quarters for insects that are usually ye 
active now. It is here that a well-made a 
effective sprayer is so useful, as the work. 
be done so thoroughly and ‘expeditiously, y 
by an inexperienced assistant or an < 
cultivator. In the -Cattleya- house a lig 
spraying ‘at closing time—after the 
have been looked over for water at thet 

also does good, and, again, among 
Aerides, and similar distichous-leaved 
In all cases it is necessary to avoid w 


and runs down into the young growt 
Thus it will be seen that there is ro 
for syringes and sprayers in Orchid 
either being good if properly used, bu 
a sprayer instead of a syringe, or to s 
plants heavily that ony hee a light m 
ing, is wrong. Pi 


of. “Much the same lapis to the ee 
or trimming of the edges, which sho’ 
seen to annually or, at: least, every | 
year. 


a a3 ee g xe 


To have nice bushy plants in ‘autum 
seeds should be sown now on a sunny 
and pricked off into nursery rows.wh 
young plants are about 4 inches high, 
transplanting in October to their ‘lo 
quarters. 2 


Planting Sweet Peas 
While there is but small advan 


be at all genial, the cunrent week i 
suitable time for having, this. “a 
out. 


Pansies and Violas eae 
There jis. still ample time for the a 
of thege in our northern districts, b 
sooner now it can be attended to. ‘the 
for*feariof ax dre sunny spell sett 
Faixly rich, rather moist soil gives th 
results. The Pansy requires some 
shade to do really well, the Viola being 
what less fastidious. 


Cyclamen 


Old ibulbs that are to be fein “ne flow 
ing another year should have carefu 
tion and not be thrown. under the 
house stage until time can be found - 
potting, etc. If set in a cold frame, 
in a shady corner, and enough water 
to prevent the foliage flagging, the corm 
gradually mature, “and in due course 
growth will start and Tene can 1 be: 
out. . 5 = 


Cinerarias ae ar 

A further sowing may now be ma 
the earlier batch can be pricked 
boxes of moderately good, light compost 
set in a firame facing 1 north, for the C 
dislikes sunshine in ‘all stages of 1ts2 g 


Herbaceous Calceolarias : 

Seeds of these popular plants may n 
sown and given the ‘coolest possible 
ment. Being so minute the seeds m 
handled with special care, the packet 
only opened after the pan has been got 
for their reception. Do not attempt to 


over the pan until germination | tikes 


Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Z 
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- Tomato culture 
this: season of the year Tomato plants, 
Various stages of growth, may be 
nd in almost all gardens where green- 
uses exist. The crops obtained vary con- 
erably, however. In the absence of pro- 
‘ry treatment the Tomato, like many other 
bjects, is liable to attacks of enemies, 
ich, if not quickly detected and kept under 
Introl, often cause serious harm to the crop. 
Bae plants and rank sappy growth are 
e first to succumb to the attacks of fungoid 
seases and insect pests. Undoubtedly the 
st method of preventing trouble from such 
emies is to build up a strong, ‘healthy plant 
» sound culture. It should be remembered 
at light and air_are absolutely essential ito 
e wellbeing of the Tomato. The plants 
ould, therefore, be afforded all possible 
ht from the earliest stages of growth, and 
taken to avoid crowding from the seed- 
' stage onwards. Likewise advantage 
Sake ‘be taken of every favourable oppor- 
ity to increase the ventilation, to keep the 
nts as hardy as possible, and induce 
| Palle, healthy, short-jointed growth. 
oddling the plants in a warm, moist atmo- 
ihereicauses weak, sappy growth, but it does 


ms are unhealthy for the plant, they pro- 
ote the germination and rapid development 
‘spores of fungoid diseases likely to attack 
e plants. 

Not an uncommon error is thait of over- 
‘owding the plants when planting in beds 
id borders under*glass. Weak growth, with 
ng joints, naturally results from such prac- 
ce, owing to lack of sufficient light and air 
ween the plants. One well-grown plant will 
‘oduce equally as much, if not more, fruit 
yan two weakly ones, and will bring it to a 
¢ er standard of perfection. Again, when 
sely planited a large quantity of foliage is 
en cut away before the plant js much more 
ian half grown, no doubt with the object of 
Imitting light and air. It seems to me, 
weyer, thalt in attempting to avoid one evil 
her rises, for the removal of a large quan- 
foliage at such a time must seriously 
the plants’ means of obtaining 
ourishmenit at a time when the demand is 


y the greatest. Much has 


uitable | ‘ 

. for Tomatoes. In days gone by it 
enerally supposed that any soil was 
enough. Of later vears, however, lit has 
| proved that the Tomato pays for a liittie 
generous treatment. Suitable soil 
uld be of a porous nature, but must be 
e firm and close to prevent too greedy 


ie 


u 


st of artificial manure is prohibitive there 
eed be no despair, however, for wood-ash, 
fovided jit has been kept dry, forms an ex- 
ressing for Tomatoes, A.J. P. 


Ridge Cucumbers 
ts who do not possess frames, but 
row Cucumbers, may do so with suc- 


bt end there, however, for while such condi- 


been> 
from {time to time concerning ithe ~ 
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cess if they select the ridge varieties. A 


corner of the garden facing due south or one 
facing south-west is suitable. Such a posi- 
tion would-form a sun-trap, and, by afford- 
ing the plants a little protection during their 
early stages, they will grow rapidly, and bear 
fruits early. I am not an advocate of cuiti- 
vating these plants on ‘hotbeds. Many put 
a lot of faith in heaps of littery manure, with 
a thin layer of poor soil on them, but I have 
successfully grow ridge Cucumbers without 
hotbeds. Having selected a favourable posi- 
tion in the garden—and in some cases it has 
been..one between rows of other plants—the 
natural soil should be deeply dug, and a fair 
quantity. of good, broken-up turfy loam and 
. some sweet leaf-soil mixed with it. Instead 
of placing this compost on a heap of manure, 
add some weil-rotted manure to the surface, 
thoroughly mixing both .soil and manure. 
Then procure a few old cutting-boxes, knock 
out the bottoms, and place the frames on the 
dug ground, setting out two Cucumber plants 
in each. For about a fortnight afterwards 
some squares of glass should be placed on 
the box-frames, but in such a way that plenty 
of aircan reach the plants. | 
TRAINING.—The strongest shoots should be 
retained, all weakly ones being pinched off 
while they are quite small. When young 
fruits show, the branch should be stopped at 


the second joint beyond the fruit. More 
-shoots are made, and will bear fruit. Stop- 
ping should ‘be again attended to. Thus 


sturdy, short-jointed growths are secured, 
and a heavy crop of Cucumbers. ‘ Careful 
watering and judicious feeding must be 
carried out. ‘Bourne VALE. 


Seakale 


Would you kindly tell me, through your 
answers to correspondents, how to grow Sea- 
kale in ithe winter? Would crowns planted 
now ‘be in time for winter production? I 
have a large barn, with wooden floor, of 
course, and | thought it could be utilised for 


this purpose, -but not if waitering is required, 


because it would rot the floor. 
styes also. I know nothing about growing 
Seakale. I can get plenty of manure. Can 
it be grown without artificial heat ? 
H. E. Twyrorp. 
| Your first aim must be to have the ground 
manured and deeply dug in the autumn. Ail 
the more reason, if you want profitable Sea- 
kale, you should dress heavily with half- 
decayed manure. Then in the spring—say, 
early in April—purchase Seakale-seed, of 
which vou want at the rate of 1 lb. weight. to 
a rod of ground,»or tthereabouts. The drills 
should be drawn as for Peas, and 20 inches 
apart, so that in a rod of ground, 163 feet by 
163 feet, vou would have about nine drilis, 
each 163-feet long, or a total length of 148 
feet of drill for a pound of seed to sow, 
although even then thinly. The sowing 
should be done about the middle of April, 
and the seed at once covered up. Growth 
“takes place in about three weeks. When 
the plants are well up. they should be thinned 
out to about ro inches apart. From that 
time forward all that can be done is to keep 


I have pig- 


the hoe moved freely between the rows ‘until 


the leaves cover the ground, also giving ithe 
plants in the summer two very light sprink- 
lings of coarse salt or nitrate of soda. If 
the ground be at all good, growth should be 
strong, and in the late autumn, when the 
leaves have died off, vou should have a fine 
_ lot of roots and crowns. The proper course 
then is to open a small itrench at one end of 
every other row of roots, and to fork them 
out, taking care not to break the roots. The 
other rows ‘can be left to have their crown 
growths in the spring blanched by covering 
the crowns with a ridge of loose soil 8 inches 
to g inches deep. The plants lifted should 
be hard trimmed of all side roots, each piece 
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of which should be laid all the same way as 


cut off, the main roots, with crowns attached, 
being left some 7 inches each in length. All 
these should be laid ‘in quite thickly into 
any spare soil temporarily, being just 
covered, the crowns being kept upwards. 
During the winter a few scores each week, 
or less often, can be put in soil into any 
dark, warm place in a cellar or other store, 
and, being watered and closely covered up 
to exclude light and air, growth soon follows, 
and the crown growths, when 7 inches in 
height, can be cut and sold in bundles of 
to or 12 heads, or be cooked and eaten at 
home. If the outdoor rows be covered up 
with soil in March, crowns for cutting can 
be had in tthat wav so soon as the lifted 
stock of roots is exhausted. Those can be 
left for similar treatment the following year, 
the intervening ground being well manured 
and dug over. | 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Protecting early Strawberries 


F a few pieces of tiffany Gre available it 

will be well to stretch them over the early 

Strawberries if there is danger of frost; 
1 deg. or 2 degs. will blacken expanded 
flowers, and 3 degs. or 4 degs. go through 
flowers only partially open. There is no 
fruit-blossom so susceptible to frost. The 
largest fruit, too, comes from the large, early 
flowers, so'that their collapsé means a late 
season and smaller berries. A few benders, 
as used in the protection of seeds, may be 
placed at intervals through the beds and the 
tiffany stretched over this, tying it to the 
sticks in case of sudden squalls. It should 
be.removed in the morning, for although 
one is anxious to protect the bloom, it is 
also advisable not to do anything to arrest 
the expansion and delay the crop. Those 
who contempiate such protection should have 
their benders in position and the tiffany 
ready to hand. To be on the safe side, it 
should go on every night if the glass is in- 
clined to drop below 40 degs. It is, as a 
tule, only the earliest kinds, as Royal 
Sovereign and Viscountess H. de Thury, that 
require protection. ‘Later sorts are seldom 
injured unless we get an exceptionally late 
frost. Any special beds may, however, be 
covered if the early sorts are safe. Where 
Louis Gautier is grown, and it seems to 
find favour in some—places, partly perhaps 
from the’ different colour and partly from 
the flavour, it may require a little protection, 
as the first flowers. come rather early. In 
connection with this variety it may be well 
to remind those growing it for the first time 
that the first runners should be noted and 
pegged into a bit of good soil for a second 
crop. Outside foliage of old plants may be 
trimmed up as soon as the fruit is over to 
let light and air on to the pegged runners. 
If the soil between the plants is very hard, 
loosen with a fork before putting ‘on the 
fresh. ‘Many new varieties have been sent 
out within the last few years, but old sorts 
seem to hold their own, so far as early and 
mid-season kinds are concerned, and great 
diversity of opinion exists as to the best late 
sorts. I have tried most of them except the 
latest- introductions, but could find nothing 
better. than Laxtons’ Latest. There are 
several decidediy of superior quality, but the 
constitution is not good. I was sorry to havé 
to discard Givon’s Late, but for two or 
three seasons it went off by the dozen through 


the winter months, and those that came 
through were very sickly. I should be 
interested to hear how Utility is doing. 


‘According to the raisers’ (Laxtons) descrip- 
tion it is the finest late Strawberry vet pro- 
duced. ooo Dek, 
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Reminiscences of My Orchid Life 
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By DE BARRI CRAWSHAY, O.B.E. = 
: itd: 


[A reader has very kindly suggested that tt would be a fitting testimony to 

the memory of the late Mr. De Barri Crawshay to publish the tnteresting 

story of his early experiences in the cultivation of Orchids, in which he was 

so keenly absorbed. We are indebted to Mr. Gurney Wilson, to whom the MS. - 
was bequeathed, for permission to publish these articles. In the preceding articles : 
(pp. 234& 248) the author related the early experiences of his Orchid career.—ED. | 


(Continued from p. 249.) eR — 


crispums I find that up to the end of 

1886 I paid an average of 13s. tod. per 
plant, 4oo of them at auction averaging 
tos. 3d. Of course, auction-bidding con- 
stantly realised a higher price for a par- 
ticular-looking plant than a private contract 
would, especially when an individual plant 
looked a blotched one in the eyes of two or 
more buyers. 

Some very-remarkable strokes of luck re- 
sulted from buying ~especially good-looking 
plants, not onlygin my own case, but in many 
others. Perhaps the two best hits in my 
small lot were on: March 3rd, 1888, and on 
October 26th, 1900. On each occasion only 
three plants were bought from the importa- 
tion, but one lot produced O. crispum 
Crawshayanum, for which I refused Mr. 
Sander’s offer of £250, and the other resulted 
in O. crispum de Barri, for which Mr. 
Norman C. Cookson offered me £800. Our 
financially-inclined friends often told all of 
us who kept these high-priced plants: 
‘What a fool you are,” but they quite for- 
got that had we sold them all at once some 


css an analysis of the cost of imported 


of us would never have had the fine results — 


we have now in our hybrids resulting from 
them. Almost all raisers have had one par- 
ticular plant that thas given them a fine race 
of hybrids. I have been fortunate in having 


three that have given me very fine breeds ~ 


whereon to work. 


From 1880 till 1890 the firm of Sander im-~ 


ported the vast majority of the crispums, 
Shuttleworth and Carder coming next, for 
whom John~ Carder —collected.- Other im- 
porters were The New Plant and Bulb Co. 
and F. Horsman and Co., both father and 
son canrying on the latter business. In course 
of time Mr. J. Charlesworth acquired the 
business of Mr. Shuttleworth; and went to 
South America, whence the sent home im- 
mense quantities of Orchids, among them 
noteworthy importations of Odontoglossum 
Halliti and Oncidium macranthum. Mr. 
Carder retired from his old firm and: sent his 
consignments to Mr. A. van den Bogaerde, 
of Great Barr, Birmingham, who removed to 
Perry Barr, a place that subsequently. be- 
came a notorious haunt of tthe crispum buyer. 
Later on Mr. H. A. Tracy, of Twickenham, 
became an agent for crispum exporters. 


In May, 1903, Senor ‘Camacho arrived in 


London with some 30,000 plants, and for two 
years simply flooded the market with them 
by repeated auction sales. Messrs. Stanley 
Ashton and Co. imported very large quanti- 
ties, and also Mr. H. Whateley, of Kenil- 
worth. During the later ’nineties Mr. T. 
Rochford, of Turnford Hall, commissioned 
Mr. Carder to send him an immense number 
of crispums wherewith to create the cut 
flower market in them, and out of them he 
bloomed some very fine things, including O. 
crispum Pittianum. Beside the above firms 
there were others who imported crispums 
into England, as well as numerous firms on 
the Continent. Many importations were also 
received direct, a term implying much or 
little as ‘the case might be. The immense 
numbers imported were the direct result of 


the high prices period for the blotched ones, 


and ithe-business only ceased when the 
hybridist succeeded in producing them at 
home. We can all remember the days when 
we used ito say: ‘‘ There will be-no crispums 
left in Colombia,” but in the ast decade they 
have had time to increase in the districts 
where the forests have not been cut down 
before cultivation and cattle production. 

In 1907 it can almost be said that the im- 
portation of O. crispum ceased, with the ex- 
ception of a few consignments at ‘irregular 
periods. On looking at my late purchases 
the entries are one transaction each year in 
1907, 1908, I912, 1914, whereas in former 
years tt was continuous and in thousands. 
The last four vears only added 80 plants to 
my former ‘total. Mr. Sander imported the 
last Pachos, which, I believe, came to 
England in 1914. He was always intensely 
interested in ‘‘ crispums,” and to him we 
owe the thousands of lovely varieties we have 
had during a quarter of a century. His im- 
mense energy stimulated all the other firms 
to do likewise, and resulted in -the great 
number of natural crispums, both blotched 


and plain, which are still to be seen in many. 


collections. 2 


La.ias.—I purchased three piants of Lelia 
peduncularis on December 23rd, 1880, as my 
introduction to Mexican Lelias, a genus in 
which I was to become deeply involved and 
interested. Some small bits of Lzlia majalis 
were also obtained ; these two difficult species 


grew for a time and were then discarded. On 
February 7th, 1881, I saw Lelia anceps> in ~ 


bloom at Stevens’ Rooms. The plant came 
home with me that evening, and I can clearly 
remember putting it on a table in the draw- 
ing-room and “ gathering around ”’ it in ad- 
miration. I felt that L. anceps had come to 
stay. It was a ‘bad variety, and when I thad 


much better ones it was discarded at a profit. © 


L. albida and L. autumnalis were acquired 
soon after, but they never had a chance along- 
side L. anceps. On July 28th, 1881, I bought 
three plants of L. anceps at Stevens’ Rooms, 
and one of them was subsequently figured in 
the second volume of the ‘* Orchid Album,” 
an occurrence of which I was very proud 
indeed. BOER Lee 


Lzlia anceps came slowly, as there were 


no importations, or else the price was too 
Mr. ‘Sander imported some 


high for me. 
enormous masses of L. anceps Hilliana, 
which were sold at Stevens’ on January 13th, 


_ 1881, one being purchased at a high price by 
In the Batten sale of — 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 
March 21st, 1883, I secured my first white 
anceps, a little plant of this pretty variety at 
one-third of what it cost Mr. Batten in the 
imported state. It is a peculiar thing that a 
plant when first sold-on arrival should almost 
invariably fetch a higher value than it would 
realise as an established plant even though 


still unflowered. On February 2nd, 1884, a~ 


small importation of L. anceps appeared at 
Messrs. Protheroe and Morris’; one mass as 
large as a front-door mat of the variety 
Percivaliana fell to my bid of 19 guineas. 
The following winter it tbloomed—a_ good 
typical anceps, so the importer, Mr. F. 
Horsman, Senr., fully compensated me. 
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‘begins importing white anceps by th 


- thing, such as is decried owing to thi 


- Horticultural Co, began importing 


_ sav how pleased he was to have th 


that it was a piece broken off the g 


after him (Gard. Chron., 1890, p. 71 


_ Protheroe and Morris’ on January 


--Tt was strange how fortunate I 
- Class. Certificate. for — 
- and rosefieldensis, all of which had 


from districts that produced ¢ 


~ tell, 


-a pinkish form wild, but I believe t 


LoS <2 ae Fie 


In 1885, Mr. Sander. steps<ine 


load. ‘Those who to-day remember th 
mous masses of what became Schroed. 
Stella, and Sanderiana will recall 
intense excitement and long prices. 
Januaty 23rd, 1885, he offered a g 
in bloom of Williamsiana, the first of 
variety, which fell to Baron Schre 
guineas. Fancy such a price to-d: 
narrow segmented anceps, otherwise 


flower form having been adopted as 
In the winter of 1885-6 the 


immense numbers, and many batches 
to Rosefield. Out of the same impo 
came Chamberlainiana, Crawshayan: 
Thompsoniana. The first was, 2 
the grandest ‘typical anceps known 
Chamberlain and I often correspo 

L. anceps and exchanged plants of our 
sakes, and when he bloomed mine 


anceps to his own variety, though his 
dener, Burberry, said the liked Crawsl 
better. OER ee 
In respect of the variety Thomps: 
was able to clear up a very interes 


: us 


that bloomed and became ‘Chamber 
Mr. Thompson, of St. Helens, Lan 
some plants off the Liverpool F 

Co., and one of which Mr. O’Brie 


had always_hoped to see this, which 
like a very grand one. In ‘March, 
reply to my letter of inquiry, Mr. Th 
sent me the plant to bloom for him. 
in poor health, but I could see that th 
were exactly like those of Chamber 

and on January 12th, 1908, one o 
plants (1 had divided it) bloomed a: 
to be_a part of the great statesman’ 
sake. Mr. Thompson sold the two pl. 


when thev were 


purchased by Mr. 
Brooman-White:_ = = = =< = 


blooming good forms and securin 
r  Crawsh, 
Awards of Merit for Mrs. de B 


ported by the Liverpool Hortic: 


called = morada.”* 


(To be concluded.) 


The Burnet Rose (Rosa 
issima) 
We now see but few gardens 
the old Scotch Roses, varieties or 
R. spinosissima (the Burnet R 
now and again one comes acro 
plants, but rarely a bed or two co 
several varieties of this delightful 1 
which, however, can never hope 0 
former favour. What has ‘becom 
numerous varieties which were for- 
forties of last century it would be 
My object in writing this, 
not to discuss these old Scotch Roses, 
interest those who grow Rose sp 
Burnet Rose. I know some of it 
On our coasts and have delight 
stretches of turf thickly set with 
bushes of the Burnet Rose well ‘dec 
summer with the attractive little 
flowers, generally creamy-white, but 
a little in shade. I have never com 


exists. For the rock garden a grow 
Burnet Roses is of considerable valu 


- Chrysanthemums - are grown for 
ting, but I prefer to treat the 
ject from a market grower’ s 
of view because gardeners in_ private 
metimes fail to realise that what 
ower for sale is équally useful — i 
upply of flowers for the home. 
growers are, in reality, the most 
s of growers in the matter of variety. 
at shall satisfy must have a good con- 
n and be easy to grow. This must be 
g and free, and ‘when it comes to ‘the ~ 
his must be of good shape and 
colour, and it must stand up well on 
that will carry it without support. 
ain, the market stvle calls for some- 
ich willl pack well and last a good 
water. Of course, cultivation has a 
1 to do with this last point; still, it 
d by blooms with petals that have 
y of substance. Foliage may not be 
the topmost leaves must not be placed 
om the flower, and the whole must 
air length of stem. So it is, indeed, 
1e class of Chrysanthemums indicated 
ght the culture to a high standard of 
nce, and the industry is advancing. 
‘months out of the twelve flowers of ~ 
ein evidence. Fhunilceds of thousands 
I ere are two ne fctiands of producing 
joms, one by letting the plants go as 
as it were, simply growing in pots 
ound and letting all the bloom buds 
The other is a concentrated plan, 
Ba higher grade of flower is produced. 
hh standard is that which certainly 
to be the more popular in these times 
mchasers, as it surely is the better 
ing standpoint. 
g, then, with the production of such 
he timeis now here to make a start. 
ays inclined to put in cuttings of late 
first, because it is of the greatest 
* that the growth shall be well 
, and only by giving a long season to 
this end be reached. When nice 
uttings of the quite-early sorts are 
vese root very quickly and may be 
fit state to plant in the open ground 
ntarkably short time. The early varie- 
igain, do not-seem adapted to pot culture, 
wished to so try them, but in the 
ovember and December flowering 
re. is no way to equal this. Planting 
ground and then lifting to flower 
lass are practised to Some extent, and 
‘course, a great saving of labour, but 
well the details are carried out there 
getting away from the fact that a 
at the time the flower-buds are 
s administered. The blooms are 
exhibit the results of this check, and 
can only be named as an alterna- 
-not ia good ones 
yn idea is to allow each variety to~ 
s natural way from the start; that 
interfere with the point of the growing 
In due course branching will take 
d then all we have to do is to thin. 
y-or how few blossoms a plant shall 
the hands of the grower, who may 
by variety or the strength of the 
fair number, generally, would be 
n to nine blooms per plant, less, 
‘two plants be placed in one pot,. 
9 carry a single bloom only. 
case of early-flowering kinds, taking 
leader of the plant while it is quite 
ee advisable for the purpose of 
the flowers. Sanctity, say, which 
al way opens the blossom in early 
ade to do so weeks earlier by 
ing it to show flower-buds out of its 
; teresting, experiments can be 
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made in this eenchans With later varieties 
the choosing of crown or terminal buds makes 
considerable difference as to time of flower- 
ing. Generally, however, it is the former we 
select for the finer specimens, and in reality it 
is only the very double-flowered sorts that are 
safe with the latter selection. The many de- 
tails of culture, yet of the utmost importance, 
such as repotting, soil, watering, and so on, 
need not be gone into here, suffice it, there- 


fore, to state that good blooms will never 


‘come on plants not properly grown. 


In naming varieties I will be content to 
name a few of the early, the midseason, and 
the late. -With many hundreds to select from 
it is fairly easy to choose the good ones. 
Those included all bear double flowers :— 

Early: Cranford Yellow; Framfield White 
(there is an incurving form of this, named 
Cissbury White, which is also very good); 
Harvester, light bronze; Kathleen Wells, a 
fine new white; a capital yellow is Knares- 
borough (the proper name is Mrs. R. Hamil- 
ton); Le Pactole, ‘bright bronze; Pink 
Delight; Red Almirante, which is brighter 
than the type; and Sanctitv, white. 

Midsummer: Armorel, coppery-bronze; 
~ Blanche du Poitou, white; Bronze Uxbridge; 
Hortus Tolosanus, a good old bronze variety ; 
H. W.. Thorp, white, incurving; Jean 
Pattison, copper, shaded vellow; Mrs. A. 
‘Brookes, crimson with gold points; Rosatind, 
terra-cotta shade’; Uxbridge Pink, 

Late: Balcombe Beauty, yellow; Baldock’s 
Crimson ; December Bronze; Exmouth Crim- 
son; Enfield White; Golden Butterfly; Percy 
A. Dove, incutving white; Pink Favourite; 
The Favourite, white. 

Probably when some of the newer varieties 


~ get into general cultivation improvement will 


be noticeable; anyhow, novelties have re- 
cently appeared which exhibit great merit in 
respect to shades of colour and general good 
character. - Aldyth, Gloriosa, George Car- 
penter, Harmony, In Memoriam, Sunburnt, 
and The Wizard are a few, and these do not 
include the gains obtained in the early- 
flowering section. S: W. 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums 


Again the wet winter hhas played havoc 
with the stools that have been left out of 
doors, even where protection was afforded 
after the cutting down in early November, 
and on inquiry at a local nurseryman the 
first week in April the manager remarked 
that he was afraid plants would be scarce 
with them this spring as so many ihad en- 
tirely collapsed.- It is pretty evident that a 
very wet winter serves the plants much 
worse than a few degrees of frost. Under 
the former conditions slugs prove a perfect 
nuisance, eating right into the heart of the 
plant, while liming is of ditthe avail under 
such circumstances. Lifting the stools after 
the plants have done flowering and packing 
closely together in a shallow frame, or even 
boxes if one has a greenhouse to put them, 
is the wisest course to follow each autumn, 


but manv of us who grow them have neither, 


so must purchase a fresh supply, which no 
doubt will be available if a little later. Out 
of two dozen plants in my garden there is 
not one that can be propagated from, so have 
been consigned to the rubbish-heap. 
We cannot be without them, as they supply 
such a wealth of cut bloom from early Sep- 
tember up to the end-of October, providing 
little or no frost is experienced, as well as 
making a bright display in the border, which 
should be sheltered somewhat ‘from the north 
and east winds. One good thing, plants can 
be quickly propagated at this time of the vear, 
so it is unlikely the price will go up. Up to 


r 


it should be. 
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the present we have very few singles among 


_ these early varieties that we can trust to the 


outside border, whichis rather a pity, as their 
sprays are so light for decorative purposes 
when cut, yet with a mild autumn doubtless 
there are several that would prove a success. 
Among the border warieties whites are always 
prized, and one of the best is White Countess, 
at its best towards the end of September. 
Sanctitv, Framfield White, Hermione, and 
Tapis De Neige are excellent in every way. 
Good yellows are always in demand, such as 
Carrie, Goldfinder, Cranford Yellow, Border 
Yellow, and the old Horace Martin are sure 
to please. 

The pinks, too, 
should include Provence, | 


are very lovely. These 
Normandie, Lich- 


- field Pink, Betty Spark, Pink Profusion, and 


Patricia. Harvester, Decorator, La Pactole, 
and Dragon will supply good bronze varieties, 
and Goacher’s Crimson, Almirante, Verona, 
and Mrs. Curtis (single), allvmore or less of 
the crimson order, will tend to brighten the 
collection there given. J. Mayne. 


Soot and its uses 


Soot is not used in gardens half so much as 
In some respects it is better 
than any kind of artificial manure, inasmuch 
as it not .only enriches the soil, ‘but destroys 
many sorts of insects, a very important 
matter and a great gain. It may be dug into 
kitchen garden ground with much _ad- 
vantage, and*it may also be mixed with soil 
for potting the majority of plants. I do not 
know any crop in the kitchen garden that is 
not benefited ‘by soot, and in soil for Onions, 
Carrots, and all kinds of roots it is excellent. 
It is not, however, lasting in its effects; any 


‘dug into the soil now would be ae gone. by 


next year, but it is cheap and easily obtained, 
and may be put on in quantity annually. We 
never use it by measure or weight, but spread 
a good sprinkling over the sur face of the 
ground, and dig it in sometimes with farm- 
yatd manure and sometimes by itself. A 
quantity of it sown in drills with Potato sets 
prevents the tubers becoming worm-eaten. 
The other day in sowing 1a quarter of Onions 
I mixed up a good quantity of soot with some 
sandy soil, which was put on the top of the 
seed, and, judging from past experience of 
this treatment, I feel sure that no Onion grub 
witl trouble the plants this vear. It can be 
sown on the surface after the crops appear, 
and if put on when rain is falling it will soon 
be washed down to the roots. This is a good 
way of applying it; soot imparts a healthy 
deep green colour to vegetation, and then 
satisfactory returns are sure to be the result. 
Potting soil sprinkled with soot always re- 
mains free from worms, and plants so treated 
always assume a bright healthy appearance. 
It may be sprinkled on the surface of the 
pots and watered in, or, better still, given in 
the form of soot-water. Newly-potted plants 
and those with few roots do not require it, 
but when the soil is full of-roots soot-water 
proves highly beneficial. The best way is to 
put one or two bushels of soot in a sack and 
also a piece of iron or brick along with it to 
sink it, tying: up the mouth of the bag; then 
put it into a tub, cask, or tank, and the 
water ‘will soon penetrate through the soot, 
making it into a pulp, thus fonming pure 
soot-water. There is no time or season in 
particular when soot-water may be specially 
used, as it may be given to fruiting and 
eenenng plants all the year round. — Just 
now early Strawberry piants in pots will be 
greatly benefited by soakings of it at least 
twice a week, and when it is desired to make 
the foliage assume a deep green, healthy 
colour or the flowers a brighter hue, judicious | 
applications of-soot-water will accomplish it 
better than anything else with which I am 
acquainted. CoP: 
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Chemical. Manures ~~ ~* * 


N reply to “J. M. U.”* recently Psaid that 
artificial manures were useful for at. least 


two purposes—{r) to add to the soil a sup- — 


ply of nitrogen, potash, and phosphate to 
supplement the plani food added in the form 
f farmyard manure; (2) artificial manures 
re useful for special objects. = 

(z) When artificial manures are used for 
this purpose we must remember that most of 
the artificial manures in general use only con- 
tain She kind of plant foed, and that if we 
want io get well-balanced-growth we must 
use 2 manure that will supply the same foods: 
as will farmyard manure. - Now, if we refer 
back to the table of artificial manures given in 
issue April 4, p- 221, we find several manures 


Mw © 


given under nitrogen, potash, and phosphates. - 


To supply a manure containing the same 
chemicals as farmyard manures we must take 
one from each ‘group and mix them 
thoroughly together. As an example, if we 
took one part sulphaie of ammonia, one part 
sulphate of potash, and- one part -super- 
phosphate we should have a manure which, 
when mixed, would add to the soil a supply 

the three chemicals supplied in organic 
We have two things to be careful 


gether react together, and valuable plant food 
oui of the-maaure.- If we get a 
put in equal quantities of 
g and sulphate ef ammonia, shake 

well up fogether, and put a cork into-the 
leave for a few minutes, and then un- 

il the gases being given off, we 
we can smell ammonia. Now, - 
iphaie of ammonia for the sake of 
nia contained in it, arid ¢o mix # 


wath anything thai will send up the ammonia 
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into the air as a gas, instead of allowing us to 
onia into the sol must be bad 
e iry ihe same experiment with 


of ammonia in the form of gas, instead of 
allowing us fo add ¢he ammonia to the soil. 
then, of certain manures is often 
We couid go on try- 
with various other 

, and should still find seri- 
plant food. Enough has been said 

musi be used in the choice 


t 


of artificial manures for the making up of a 


mixiure. Ii is now generally accepted that 
the safest compleie mixture is sulphaie of 


of poiash, and —super- 
srious-reasons we do not 
; articular kinds of -arti- 
we must choose another kind 
from each group and add them to the soil at 
e e.g., we could add Kainit 
or early spring. Nitrate 
of soda when our crops were well up through 
the ‘soil and superphasphate about a week 
We should then have supplied just the 
same pant foods-as m the mixture given 
above, but instead of mixing kainit, nitrafe of 
soda, and superphosphate (which, for various 
reasons, is not good pracfice), we have added 
them to the soi at different periods, so that 
the manures cannot react. chemically with 
each other. == : : 

B. The second point we have to be careful 
about is that we must mix our artificial 
manures in the corréct proportion, or else we 
shail be throwing the growth of our planis 
out of balance. Hf we take one part sulphate 
of ammonia, one part suiphate of potash, and 
one part superphosphate to form the in- 
gredienits of a complete manure we are on 
the wrong line. The preportion of nifregen 
and potash would be too great for our quan- 
tity of phosphate. Experiments carried out 
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in private gardens, and more especially at our 


various research stations, have shown that 
better results can be obtained if we use @ mix- 
ture containing plant food in the foilowing. 
ratio ;—Sulphate of ammonia, one; sulphate. 
of potash, ene ; superphosphate, three te four 
and a half. This ratio will vary somewhat 
for the various crops we grow, but it is a good 
average one. re eae oe 
To make a good complete artificial manure, 

if we take— = 
-14 ibs. of sulphate of ammonia, 20 % 


14 _,,. sulphate of potash, -48% —. 
42°55 _Superphosphate, 30% — 


and mix thoroughly together, breaking up ail 
lumpy material with the back of a spade, 
the analysis of the above manureis—. ~ 
Nitrogen 4% 

“Potash o6 % 

Phosphate 18 % 

The best results with this manure are ob- 


tained when it is applied at the rate of 2 ozs. 


per square yard fo growing crops. 

There is much prejudice against the use of 
artificial manures. This i$ often due te the 
fact that. growers use one kind of plant food 
only instead of using a complete manure, or 
else using artificial manures to entirely re- 
piace organic manures. 
member that the best crops are grown by a 
certain amount of organic manure assisted-by 
a complefe artificial manure. I have éried to 
explain the use of complete artificial manures 
for general feeding. If I -have not made 
evervthing quite clear will readers write and. 


let me know their difficulties? I will then 


try to clear up their doubts. ® 
(Fo be continued.) - 


The Mole 


While one admires the sleek-ccated litfle 


mole, which is a friend in many ways, and 
has much to be placed io its oredit, itis an 


animal which the market gardener should 
not- allow to run riet in his_ plantations, 
especialiy among the Strawberries,-for the 
harm done. in searching for imsects is great. 
Growers have seemed to be all unconscicus 
of the mischief which has been wrought until 
shown the roots of young Strawberry plants 
where many of them have been cut off, and 


the, old plants with a very poor held upon. 


the soil on account of the mole’s burrowing. 
When ihe mole gets inio land sown_down to 
Onions, or into seed beds of Cabbage, 
Broceoli, etc., jt can work a lot of mischief. 
Another way in which it might do damage is 
by working up and down_the rows of Rasp- 
berries. Manv a plantation of Raspberries 
has been half ruined by the attention of this 
animal. 
those who ‘have mole catchers in their district 
and are troubied with moles should inviie 
them to clear out the pestS. Some men are 
very clever in catching moles with the wire 
snare and bender, others are equally good in 
catching them with the ordinary iron mole 
irap, but the great thing io do is to find ihe 
main runs by which they enter from wood or 
hedgerow on to the cultivated jand. It has 
been found that where moles persistently 


- work in loose ground they are very difficult 


to catch. In such a Case, if a small iron rod 
is used fo pierce the ground to find the 
burrow, and this-is carefully opened and a 


“ good pinch of soil fumigant is inserted in 


several places, and ihe hole covered so that 
the soil does not fall in, or, rather, so that 
the run remains open underneath, it will 
generally have the effect of keeping the 
moles out,.and so save the crop. 
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Growers should ze- - 


Mole-skins fetch high prices, and_ 


The spring show 
on April 16th at @ 
. The weather conditior 


- many of his ow 
every type under « 
so ae 


Carnations were not : 


te 


as one might h 


being staged by the 
Polyanthus, Violets, < 
, to the charm of the < 
Pot plants were a 
set up by the No 
Department was a strik 
effective arrangement 
Mrs.-H. =F -Ope ar 
Norwich, — staged - 
Cinerarias, both 
baceous Calceolarias. 
and she was also first 


- fine plant of Aspleni 
J. E. Moxey, Esc 

‘plant of as 

for> Lily. -of == 


Schizanthus, and 
that added their - 
show. Peers. 
Fruit and vegetab 
ous as one could have 
~ mention is due to the coll 
staged by Gordon - 
‘It contained fine mpl 
Peas, and Asparagus. ~ 
Major Bruce, Broo! 
exhiditor of Straw 
_ Rectory, a noted Jocal 
The irade growers” 
the beauty of the sb 
Bros., Ltd., N rwich, 
- of forced -shrubs be 
the best Narcissi. _ 
of Polyanthus and An 
Messrs. A. J--and €. 
a fine group of Roses 
- the dainty Polyan 
prominent. -—- —-- 
Messrs. A. Reeves 
had a nice bank of 
"Wisbech, made a bp 
. Polvanthus, and 5 : 


Reading and Dists 
_ ~The last fortnighth 
” session was he'd in the. 
-__day evening, April 6th, u 
of Mr. Frank E. Me 
Jarge attendance. ~The 
ing was the large entry 
Poivanthus competitions 
display of cut flowers, cc 
Violets, Arum Lilies, Wz 
__Polvanthus. In the non-Co1 
a First-class Certificate was a’ 
H. Wade, The Gardens, Ab 
Heath, for a collection-of-A 
for the excellent condition of 
late in the season. 
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Aorticultural Society 
pril 2{st and 22nd _ 


ering. Trees and Shrubs and 
_ Flaming Tulips ~ 


GEOUS Tulips, groups of Daffodils, 
ections of Alpines, Magnolias, Rho. - 
drons, and other trees and shrubs 
were the features of the fortnightly 
held at Vincent Square* on April 
end. 
ntre of the Hall was filled with a 
ed of Darwin and Cottage Tulips, 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons. It was 
_ interesting collection of varieties, 
own and splendidly arranged in the 
tiful. colours it is possible to 


Hon. Vicary Gibbs had a most inter- 
ollection of Alpines, chiefly grown in. 
Here we saw many species of 
-and Primulas. Two. of. the 
attract special attention were P. 
with cowslip-like inflorescence, and 
-white P. chionantha, which is 
uch a good garden plant in many 
the country. In this collection we 
1 a wonderful specimen of Juniperus 
compressa, which must be one of 
in the country, also the rare 
dron Williamsianum, which looked 
ppy in a large pan. 
1ess of Wellington sent a welcome 
a white-flowering Lily-like plant 
fragrant flowers under the name 
alathina. In some gardens this 
ant is known as Hymenocallis and 
js Paneratium. 
the famous gardens at Colesborne 
ie home of the late Mr. H. J. Elwes, 
wonderfully interesting collection of 
Tris pumila, and the exquisite 
convallarioides, with pure white 


shtful selection of Polyanthuses in 
yellow, and white came from 
lackmore and Langdon; for size, 
full-flowering qualities we have 
ver, seen a better strain. 
ew Hippeastrums gained Awards 
iz., Black Beauty (dark crimson), 
ire white, green. centre), and Pink ~ 
uite a new pink in Hippeastrums), 
by Lt.-Col. Sir George Holford. 
*. M. Copeland, Shirley, South- 
eived the high award of. a First 


was one of the interesting 
ceive an Award of Merit, and 
ose Roselandia, referred to in 
on The Rose World, page 251, 
eceived an Award of Merit. It is_ 
port from Golden Ophelia, and has 
ie as a Rose for market. 

enti was one of the most re- 
of the new flowering shrubs. It is 
of Northern Japan, with pink 
id bronze leaves. It was shown by 
ty Gibbs, and received the high 
First Class Certificate. 

rus precox and its near relative, 
, both received Awards of Merit. 
s shrubs have pale yellow 
borne in catkin-like inflores- 


ificent forms of Rhododendron 
eceived Awards of Merit—viz., 
inde x Falconeri) shown by Mr. 
Muriel, shown by Lady Loder. 
had enormous trusses of white 


| we see Java Rhododendrons in 
GH bate crimson variety 


Merit. i 
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n Award of 
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a new-dz ety 18 inches to 2 
- Was shown on this occasion + 
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Huntingdonshire Spring Flower 
| | how 


The annual show of the Huntingdonshire 
Spring Flower Society was ‘held on April 17th 
at Huntingdon. Entries for all classes were 
a record, Daffodils being a very strong fea- 
ture, creating some spirited competition, the 
weakest class being the Giant Leedsii. 
Messrs, Barr’s Cup for 30 varieties was well 
won by Lord Sandwich, whose exhibit con- 
tained a magnificent vase of ‘Croesus, this be- 
ing awarded the GARDENING 
medal for the best vase in the show. — This is 
the third time it has been awarded to this 
exhibitor, who also obtained 11 first prizes 
with the same number of exhibits in other 
classes. Mr. H. R. Darlington, Potters Bar, 
was second in the Cup Class, showing some 
very nice vases in the different sections. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons had on view their 
usual stand, including the famous white Ajax 
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~ Viscountess Northcliffe, whitest of white 


_ Superior, 


_trumpets, some fine red-cupped Barri seed- 
lings, poeticus Caedmon, Sarchedon, and a 
host of others. 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., showed some 
fine advances in the large-cupped section, in- 
cluding Orange Sir Watkin, Double Sir 
Watkin, a vivid red trumpet incomparabilis, 
Stella Tidd Pratt, Feu de Joie, another giant 
incomparabilis named Experiment, Lady 
Mozart, and many _ another. 
Messrs. Cartwright and Goodwin had also a 
nice stand on view, including Frostbound (a 
gleaming white .Ajax),° Mrs. G. H. Barry 
Preserve, King Alfred, and some excellent 
seedlings. 

Mr. G. H. Mallender, assisted by Mr. S. F. 
Staffurth, judged the Narcissi, Mr. V. 
Coombe performing the duties in the. mis- 
cellaneous classes. Altogether the show was 
one of the best the Society has ever held in 
point of quality of the exhibits. 


Hardy Foreign Ferns 


I HERE are hardy exotic Ferns which pro- 
duce fronds so different from those of any 
of our native species, that a judicious 
admixture adds materialiy to the effective- 
ness of an outdoor fernery. his is too much 
neg:ected by suburban residents, for there are 
“frequently spots in small gardens where no 
flowering plants will succeed, and such places 
are often just the ones in which Ferns would 
thrive. Although the spot may not be large 
enough to grow an extensive collection, a 
judicious selection of exotic kinds will greatly 
add to the effect. It does not much matter 
what the aspect is, but if facing the north or 
north-west, so much the better, as Ferns love 
shade. If the situation, however, is a some- 
what sunny one, a greater supply of water 
will be necessary during the summer months. 
Although in a small spot such as I have men- 
tioned above, nothing grand can be effected 
in the way of rockwork, yet the surface may 
be diversified by the use of old bricks, burrs, 
and clinkers (the last are the worst), and 
such like things, and after having been 
arranged in position as irregularly as possible 
consistent with providing accommodation for 
the plants, they should be brushed over with 
a little cement. Ail this may be done and the 
place fully prepared at a mere nominal out- 
lay. The next thing is the selection of plants 
to mix with the British species, which are 


ficate for a new Daffodil, Mary -now supposed to have been planted in the 


pockets and crevices of the rockery. 


Tue ‘SENSITIVE FERN of North America 
(Onoclea sensibilis) isa noble plant, and pro- 
duces fronds of two kinds, both of which are 
totally. distinct .from anything amongst 
British Ferns. It is deciduous, and its fronds 
are produced annually from a creeping rhi- 
zome. These attain a height of about 2 feet 
when the plant is well established; the seg- 
ments are broad, more or less lobed, and 
bright green, the fertile frond being erect, 
scarcely so long as the sterile one, and the 
berry-like * segments resemble a bunch of 
Grapes. It is a robust plant, and should be 
grown in loam and a little peat. 


THE OSTRICH-FEATHER FERNS form. strik- 
ing ornaments, and they also produce dis- 
similar fronds. Struthiopteris germanica is 
a native of the north of Europe, and is often 
called the king of the hardy Ferns. The 
rhizome is subterranean and widely creep- 
ing, often extending its runners for several 
feet and then throwing up its fronds, by which 
means it in time forms a dense miniature 
forest of plume-like, rich green fronds from 
feet high. The sterile fronds 
rising in a circle round the crown, arch out- 
wards, while the fertile ones, which have all 


the segments contracted, rise in a cluster in 
the centre. It loses its fronds in the winter, 
as also does S. pennsylvanica, which is a 
native of North America, Canada, and some 
parts of Northern Asia. It differs from the 
preceding in being more erect in contour, 
usually grows much taller, and is larger in 
all its parts, whilst the fertile segments are 
longer and very feathery in appearance. 


THE RoyaL OR FLOWERING FERNS are well 
represented in Engiand by the grand 
Osmunda regalis, but one or two others from 
America are distinct and handsome, as Q. 
cinnamomea, which, however, is not confined 
to North America. It is common in Canada, 
and plants from that country thrive well in 
the open-air fernery in Britain. The fronds 
are deciduous, the fertile and sterile ones be- 
ing distinct, the latter attaining a height of 
12 inches to 3 feet or more. They are each 
from 6 inches to 9 inches broad, the segments 
somewhat glaucous, and the stems densely 
clothed with dull red woolly hairs. The fer- 
tile fronds are smaller, seldom exceeding 
2 feet in height, all the segments being closely 
covered with cinnamon-coloured woolly hairs. 
O. interrupta, sometimes called O. Clayton- 
iana, is another handsome and_ singular 
species, which also loses its fronds in winter. 
The latter attain a height of 3 feet, and a 
breadth of nearly 1 foot when the plant is 
strong, the stems being woolly when young, 
but naked when mature. The segments are 
broad and of a brilliant green. It must be 
borne in mind that the Osmundas are swamp 
or sub-aquatic plants, and, therefore, require 
abundance of water during the summer. 


THE Marmbennuair Fern of Canada and the 
United States (Adiantum pedatum) should 
never be absent from a hardy fernery. The 
fronds are from 1 foot to 18 inches long, the 
segments bright green, and the long stem is 
jet black. It is adeciduous plant. = G. 


Palm failing 

(F.).—It is impossible for us to say why 
your Palm has failed: It may be that the 
roots ‘have been kept too dry or too wet, 
perhaps sometimes one extreme and some- 
times another, or it may have suffered from 
the cold. This is very likely to happen in 
the case of Palms which have been obtained 
from nurseries, where plants are grown at 
high pressure, being subjected to considerable 
heat and moisture in order to induce them to 
grow quickly.. If all the leaves on your plant 
are like the one sent, recovery is very doubt- 
ful, and the best way will be to throw it 
away and get a young, healthy specimen. 


/ 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. . The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 


All communications should be 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 


days in advance of date, queries cannot always be 
replied to in the issue immediately following their 
receipt. : 

Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be-sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is-sent they should be numbered 
Of conifers the cones should always be sent. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Cultivation of Bignonia 

The plant sent you as Bignonia alaba- 
mensis is probably fairly hardy. We suggest 
a place in a sheltered and warm position. 
Endeavour to induce it to bloom, then it 
could be identified. It may be a form of 
Bignonia radicans. We do not know a 
Bignonia under the above name. Any good 
garden soil will suit Bignonias, but should it 
be on the heavy sidé add a little rough grit 
and lleaf-mould. 


Daffodil bulbs for examination 


Mrs. Macfarlan is sending some Daffodil 
bulbs. (Van Sion), and she will be greatly 
obliged for an opinion as to what causes the 
appearance of the foliage to be so miserable 
and prevents flowering. For many years 
they flourished in this garden at the edge of 
a long border; they were lifted occasionally 
and replanted after thinning and breaking up 
the clumps. The last time this was done was 
in early autumn three years ago, and each 
year since they have deteriorated more. A 
quantity of Butter and Eggs and Old White 
Double Narcissus was treated similarly and 
has greatly improved. In other parts of the 
garden occasional clumps present a similar 
appearance to those sent, but in this border 
there is not one good clump and scarcely a 
flower where there used to be hundreds. On 
lifting the bulbs, one sees they are smali. 
The soil is sandy and the border has been 
well manured. The grass of Daffodils is tied 
up and allowed to. wither before removal. 
Mrs. Macfarlan will be grateful for advice in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


[We have carefully examined the bulbs, 
and do not find very much the matter with 
them, except that they have been'starved and 
in consequence have not been able to make 
much root. There is just a slight indication 
in some of the bulbs of basal rot. We recom- 
mend our correspondent to sprinkle some 
fresh slaked lime now over the ground where 
the bulbs are growing, and to rake the same 
into the soil and then give a watering. We 
also recommend her to take up the bulbs 
when ripe in July, select when dry all 
those Which are sound, and replant in- Sep- 
tember, but in the meantime to thoroughly 
well dig and lime the soil and work in some 
bonemeal. We may mention that very few 
of the bulbs sent up are large enough (for 
Telamonius plenus) to flower. ] 


GREENHOUSE 


Climbing-plants for conservatory 


(E.).—A couple of suitable: climbers for 
your conservatory would be the blue Passion- 
flower (Passiflora coerulea) and its white 
variety, Constance Elliott, both of which are 
almost hardy, and this would be necessary 
in your case, for “we take it you have no 
artificial heat. Both are of easy culture, 
growing well in a mixture of two-thirds loam 
to one-third leaf-mould or peat, and a suffi- 
cient sprinkling of sand to be plainly seen in 
the mixture, Pots a foot in diameter would 
be sufficient to keep them in good condition 


as when they got full of roots a 
liquid-manure could be given. 


for years, 
little 


Aspidistras in pots 


(D. F.).—Doubtless the reason why your — 


plants are not making such strong healthy 
leaves as ‘heretofore is owing to their having 
exhausted the soil in the pots in which they 
are now growing. The only remedy for this 
is to repot the plants into larger flower-pots. 
Good yellow loam, leaf-mould, and decayed 
manure are the compost they thrive best in, 

a little coarse sand added serving to keep ‘the 
vonapeet open. If it is undesirable to have 
the plants in larger flower-pots than those 
they are now grown in they may be broken 
up, and the: plants can be replanted in smaller 
flower-pots.. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Pruning Clematises 

(W.).— 
types or classes, each of which contains so 
many varieties that it is quite impossible for 
us to name them, but we give you the sections 
or types.. The montana, patens, and Florida 
tvpes flower upon short growths from the 
ripened wood of the previous season, and so 
should not ibe cut down. The lanuginosa, 
Viticella, 
down, as these flower upon growths made 
the same summer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Aluminium sulphate for killing slugs 


(Mrs. H. C., Co. Down),—You will find 
information on the use of aluminium sulphate 


for killing slugs in the R.H.S. Journal for ~ 


July last, in a paper by Holsoll. 
mental. 
any wholesale chemist at 6d. or 8d. per Ib. 
It is possible to use alum, but we are rather 
fearful of the soil being rendered acid by ‘it. 


It is experi- 


Bucks’-horn Plantain on lawn 

I am sending specimens of a weed which is 
very troublesome on my lawn. ; 
know what it is and how to eradicate it. 
The lawn has been down for about 35 years, 
and until 1919 ‘this pest had not put in an 
appearance. 
up, but 1920 was equally bad. In 1921, 1922, 
1923, and 1924 the lawn was quite free. 


the weed has reappeared in masses. If left 


undisturbed it spreads out and destroys a 


circle of Grass from 3 inches to 4 inches in 
diameter. 
she finds it a most tedious job. I cannot 
understand how it is reproduced, as there is 
no flower or seed-vessel, neither do the roots 
throw ‘laterals. -RicHarp WEBSTER. 
Maidenhead. ‘ 


[The weed which our correspondent Aifds 


so troublesome on the lawn is Plantago ~ 


coronopus, commonly known as Bucks’-horn 
or Star Plantain. It is a Plantain with cut 
leaves, and it grows so quickly ithat it gives 
one the impression that it is a perennial. It 
is a lover of dry, sandy soils. 
to get rid of this weed is to fork it out before 
the flowering season in much the same way 


We do not reply to queries by post. = 


Carnea 5 


Clematises are divided into several -Mr. E. Witts appointed one 


Mr. G. Brown, gardener. to Capt. 


and Jackmani types may be cut > 


_ Birmingham. a from 


Aluminium sulphate can be got of > 


Please let me 


I had an immense quantity dug 


Now _ 


I have a woman forking it up, and grandson of Mr. 


lished the firm of Sutton and 
Mr: 


~ death,. 


~ present principals, i in addition to 


The only way — 
Sutton, being Mr. Martin Sutton, 


taken to fill in the holes left in the 
their removal with sifted compost a 
Grass seed. The new soil should | 
firm, otherwise it. will soe and fo 
depressions. } 


LEGAL POINT 


Possession wanted of gardener's 


(Anxious).—You should serve a n 
notice in writing on your gardener 
the cottage he occupies, and if he fa 
so then ‘ Anxious ”’ cannot legally 
possession. The next step ‘‘ Anxi 
have to take is to issue a summon: 
on his man to show cause why hi 
not give up. possession, and unles: 
show very good reason the magist 
make an order for him to clear ou 
or such time as may seem fit a 
the circumstances, and if the gardens 
to do so by the appointed time the Pp 
remove his goods. A strong poi 
advanced by “ Anxious ”’ on hearin 
summons is that he needs the £ 
another sarees 


NAMES OF PLANTS | 


L. W. Leeming. =i, Erica ¢ 
2, Pieris (Andromeda) japonica. 
Birger-H ee. aa ae or 


Laibiay, Esq., 
Sunningdale, © 


The Lodge, 


McEacnarn, Gailloway ene 
Wigtownshire. ee ae 


C. OakFrorb, late Waghacee He 
ford Rutland, as head gardener 
Colonel Macnaps, Mathern Pe 
SLOW. 


Terry hee: « 12, “Morden Ro 


Nursery, Francis Road. 


THE LATE MR. A, W. SU 
The funeral of Mr. ‘Arthur 


place at Reading on Satur« 
scenes of deep respect and 


In the world of gardenin 
gardening charities im particular 
was well known, but. for. th 


Bem in Reading | in ag he w 
sor of the late Mr. Martin. Hop 
John~ Sutton 


and the Royal Agricultural Se 
cester, and joined the firm in | 
in on of his brothe 


re Mr. Leotard Sutton, 
‘senior partner. It is noteworthy 
business of Sutton and Sons ‘is 
always been, in the hands of on 


F. Sutton, and Mr. L.N. Sutton 


0. 2408—Vor. XLVII. 
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Growing for the Home v. Exhibition 


T is often said that the man who grows 
garden produce for the home and he who 
grows garden produce for exhibition repre- 
nt two quite distinct and diametrically 
posed types. That there is some truth in 
is assertion cannot very well be disputed. 
hy it should be so is not easily understood, 
r surely the growing of vegetables, of 
wers, or of fruit for the home could easily 
reconciled with the production of the same 
ings for the exhibition ‘bench. It appears 
be ‘worth while to look into the matter 
ther closely and to see 

st why there should 

a clash between ‘the 
ower for the home, 
re and simple, and the 
ower who aims princi- 
Wy for exhibition 
nours. In the first 
ace it is quite obvious 

at the household sup- 

7 must in every case 

se precedence over the 
vision of exhibition 
ecimens. Who, for 
stance, would be con- 

it to stage a collection 
superb vegetables at 
show and to know 
at“the very cream of 

» garden shad been 
immed for that pur- 
se, and that the vege- 
les which remained 
the garden were in- 
ior in size and in 
ality? The fleeting 
isfaction of ‘having 
wed a win would . 
‘edily pass away, and, 
the case of an em- 
ver, owrecriminations 

qd heart-burning 
uld inevitably — fol- 

v. So in the case of 
wers and, more so, 
the case of. fruit. 
eryone knows that there are many who, 
Ving selected their examples for exhibition, 
ve little but inferior stuff left. It is equally 
matter of fact that in many gardens the 
dicest borders and breaks are set apart for 
* production of ‘“ flower-show stuff,’ and 
it these borders, and their occupants, re- 
ve far more than their just proportion of 
ie, of labour, and of manure, to the in- 
table loss of the ordinary, every-day crops. 
'e desire to excel is so strongly implanted 
‘human nature that when exhibiting begins 


2 


» exhibitor is perhaps insensibly led on 


‘step ‘by step. At first crops all-over receive 


precisely the same treatment, and exhibiting 
having been decided upon, the best samples 
of a level crop are chosen for the purpose. If 
such are successful all is well and good. 
Should the exhibitor be defeated, what is 
after all more natural than that he should 
say, ‘‘ A little more would have done it,” and 
for him to grow a few—only a few !—sub- 
jects under more concentrated conditions for 
the succeeding show. This is done; the thin 
end of the wedge has been introduced; and 


A border of choice herbaceous plants at Littlecote, Hungerford, Berkshire 


before the victim of exhibition fever realises 
it the garden ‘is shanply divided into two por- 
tions—one for the show, the other for the 
home, and with the greater energy displayed 
on the former. Many, it is freely granted, 
are in the fortunate position of being able ‘to 
produce ‘both for the home and for exhibition, 
and to do so satisfactorily, but their name is 
not legion. 

Another point is this: Why should there be 
‘Cexhibition ” and ‘ grown ‘for the home ”’ 
produce competing in the garden against each 
other? Bearing in mind that, primarily, the 


household is intended to ‘benefit from the gar- 
den, is it not possible to reconcile the warring 
interests? “[here-does not appear ‘to be any 
insuperable reason why they should not be. 
The chief difficulty in the way is that the 
public has become accustomed to over-grown 
productions, and it is idle to deny they have 
been aided and abetted in this by growers and 
by judges. alike. Mammoth Vegetable 
Marrows, useless for any punpose whatever ; 
Turnips only fit for cows, and Carrots for 
horses; huge Leeks which tthe cook would 


consign to the pig’s 
pail; gigantic Onions 
which speedily decay; 
monstrous Celery, 


coarse and flavourless; 
Parsley with vast leaves 
of rank and obnoxious 
flavour, and so on; such 
are what the flower-show 
public expects to find. 
The idea mooted some 
time ago, and upon 
which so much_ scorn 
was poured — namely, 
that experienced chefs 
and cooks ought tto be 
appointed judges of 
vegetables instead of 
practical gardeners — 
had much to recom- 
mend it. © Those te- 
sponsible for the cook- 
ing of garden produce 
know. what the - con- 
sumer desires far better 
than the grower—the 
gardener—can possibly 
do. Ali: of -us, if we 
were but willing to iad- 
mit it, know. that size is 
no criterion of quality, 
and that quickly-grown, 
tender young  vege- 
tables, of whatever kind, 
are infinitely more 
palatable and  whole- 
some than large, coarse, and more mature 
specimens. Given size, plus quality, no 
doubt, there is nothing objectionable in large 
specimens, but size minus quallity is too often 
the rule. Some of our experienced sand 
famous judges, greatly to their credit, have 
endeavoured of late vears to scotch the fetish 
of size, and have shown a preference for 
medium and well-finished stuff. It is rather 
a striking commentary upon the prevailing 
taste to hear the oriticisms of ‘‘ ignorance ” 
and of ‘‘ unfairness’? which have been the 
reward of their attempts to bring about a 
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reformation in this respect. It appears to 
us, in conclusion, that the remedy lies en- 
tirely in the hands of local horticultural socie- 
ties. Let them, in distinct words, intimate 
in their schedules that ‘* quality will in all 
cases outweigh mere size,”’ and let them in- 
struct their judges firmly to the same effect. 
A very few seasons indeed would inculcate 
the desired lesson, and there would no longer 
be any necessity for distinguishing between 
‘« srowing for the home” and ‘‘ growing for 
exhibition.” 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


New Rose Dame Edith 


HIS beautiful new Hybrid Tea Rose was 
shown at the spring show of the National 
excellent points in its favour. 


Rose Societv. It has two or. three 
place, it is very sweet-scented, an unusual 
factor in so many of the newer Hybrid Tea 
Roses. Secondly, its colour is most striking 
—I would describe it as a rich bright pink. 
Thirdly, its form is good. Added to the fore- 
going the raisers, Messrs. Alex. Dickson and 
Sons, Newtonards, Belfast, state that this 
new sort is a vigorous~grower and free- 
flowering. For the reasons that the colour is 
so beautiful and that it is sweet-scented is 
more than sufficient to justify me in recom- 
mending this new Rose. I hope I mav have 
the good fortune ito grow it myself another 
season. D. B. Crane. 


Gentiana lagodechiana 


Plants of this laid in between the layers of 
sandstone in a low retaining wall three years 
ago are now iaden with clusters of lovely 
blue,- white-throated flowers. These are 
borne in clusters of six or more from the ends 
of the semi-procumbent stems and fall over 
the face of the stones in a pretty way. The 
soil at their rear is a heavy sandy loam, and 
this appears to suit the plants admirably. 
The plants seed fireely here, and seedlings 
raised from them soon come into bloom. 
Such a pretty Gentian and one so easilv 
grown should find a place lin every rock 
garden. E. MarkHaAM. 


Veronica filicaulis 


This beautiful creeping plant, with dense 
foliage, _bears in spring a multitude of 
blossoms of a delightful sky-blue. It is 
valuable for covering arid parts of the rock 
garden where a drooping plant is required, as 
the shoots fall over the face of the rocks 
and become masses of bloom. It can also be 
planted at the top of an old wall. The plant 
will thrive in any soil or position. In spite of 
the fugacious character of the flowers their 
bright colour and the profusion in which the 
succession is kept up for a considerable time 
render the plant a welcome addition ito the 
rock garden. gine 


Forsythia spectabilis 


Whereas the. bushes of Forsythia viri- 
dissimia have been well-nigh denuded of their 
flower-buds, rendering them very forlorn and 
unattractive, the vigorous branches of F. 
spectabilis are absolutely laden with bloom. 
Bushes which have reached 9 feet or 10 feet 
in height and carrying such a profusion of 
flowers are worth going some little distance 
to see. It is essentially a form to be grown 
as an open bush, when its free and giraceful 
development may be seen and enjoyed. 
Whereas the old F. suspensa, one of its 
parents, is very pretty and adapted for train- 
ing to walls, this form is less desirable for 
that purpose. These pretty shrubs are allied 
to the Lilacs and Jasmines, but do not possess 


In the first 
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the latter’s delightful fragrance, at least, to 
any appreciable extent. 
shrubs are very easily ‘increased and will 
often root by means ef their lower branches 
touching the ground. These during rough 
weather are swayed to and fro and become 
partially barked on the lower side, from 
which root-action sets in and good layers 
result in ia season. Anyone wishing to in- 
crease this plants should peg a few of the 
lower branches to®the ground and place a 


weight of some kind upon them immediately — 


the flowering season has passed. 


Phiox subulata 


The awl-leaved Phlox and its many bril- 
liant varieties, although by no means un- 
common in gardens, are not so generally used 
as edging plants as they should be. In 


E.-M. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor zs 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Aster E. C. Buxton nanus 


N August of 1902-3 the late Mr. Wolley- 
Dod was going round this garden and 


I 


I said, ‘ An 
Aster? It is impossible! Do- you think I 
do not know an Aster if I see one?’’ He 
sent a specimen to Kew, where it was named 
Aster E. C. Buxton nanus. Colonel Wolley- 
Dod asked me lately whether it appeared as 
a wild plant. The place where ‘his father 
found it is the edge of a prehistoric mound 
in which I have found many flint implements. 
These are said to have. been made about 
7,000 years ago. Reginald Farrer was much 
interested in the plant, and thought it might 
be the origin of Asters thousands of vears 
ago. As far as I know, no other specimen 
has ever been found. Years ago I used to 
make cracks in stones by striking them with 
a hammer, and Sedums were sometimes able 
ito exist. The Aster was found growing in 
one of these cracks, and is still in existence. 
There are four stems, but the crack is so 
narrow that I cannot understand how it 
stands the heat of a ‘hot summer. 
it was discovered I managed to propagate it, 
iand very prettv and interesting it is. 
: E. ‘CHARLES BuxTON. 
Coed Derw, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Mulching borders 


No one will desire to join issue with 
‘A, W.” in his general remarks under the 
heading of ‘‘ Manuring Outside 
Borders,’ on page 240, but I venture to do 
so on one point. Towards the end of the 
last paragraph but one your contributor ad- 


vises a summer mulching, 4 inches in depth, 


of horse-droppings and short litter. This 
advice is on all fours with accepted regula- 
tions on the subject, but I have found it 
more advantageous on all fruit borders to re- 


duce the thickness of the mulch to a maxi-- 


mum of 2 inches in one application and to 
renew it should necessity demand. Success 
with fruits whose roots are working in re- 
stricted borders depends considerably on the 
free admission of fresh air, and the thicker 
the covering the more this is impeded. My 
procedure is simple. 
that the whole mass of the border is moist a 
dressing of food is applied or withheld, ac- 
cording to circumstances, and the surface is 
very lightly pricked over. Between the 
third week of May and the end of the first 
week of June the mulch is applied, and if it 


made a spring into a rock-bed where some- - 
thing interested him. He said it was an Aster’ 
~ growing in the chink of a rock. 


Soon-after 


Vine 


After making certain 


‘These free-flowering _ 


/ 


the food in the soit for the bene 


tolerably warm_ and dry places on 
borders they exhibit a display of 

hardly surpassed by any other 4 
equally humble habit; the contras 
the exquisitely-coloured flowers — 
spine-like leaves is really striking. | 
work it is quite at home, and it see 
equally well in shade or. sunshir 
covering the stones, especially if -o 
porous character. It has a trailing or 
ing habit. It seldom grows -mo: 
2 inches or 3 inches high; the flowers, 
are usually purplish in colour with 
tense dark eye, vary to white, rose, 
some varieties. It -is easily inc 

means of cuttings, which readily str 
when made of the growing points an 
in a cold frame, or ‘by division, w 
stands well when done early in spri 


is regarded.as advisable forking is do: 
at the end of July or early in Augu 
second mulching spread. The objec 
mulching is to break the fiercest rays 
sun and to conserve, as far as possit 


plants. A thick mulching tends to 
‘desirable warmth and essential fres! 
drives the roots down, whereas a thi 
provided that it is efficient, of course 
itates the admission of warmth and 
and keeps the roots up, which i 
where we want them to be. For m 
in all parts of the garden I prefe 
and thinness to heaviness and thickne 
Ss oe 
z V i 

_ A pretty combination | 

{In a Perthshire garden known, to the 

a charming combination has ‘been effe 
planting Muscari Heavenly Blue as a ; 
work, thickly dotted with Tulipa_ 
manniana, the Water Lily Tulip. Th 
bination is one of great beauty, the 
blue of the Grape Hyacinths and th 
and yellow of the Tulip combining eve 
attractively than many would supp 


Clianthus puniceus 

I am interested in the picture 
correspondence on Clianthus puniceus 
grown in most of the sheep station g. 
New Zealand, where I have been fo 
and is called by the Maoris and 
Kowhai. There are two colours, — 
white. ee aeeaiea We 


It may interest, or at any ma BS 
some of your readers to learn € 
plant of \Clianthus (raised from: 
greenhouse) has been planted out 
Cawston, Norfolk. It has been 
winters, facing due east, and only + 
with a double garden net, and is no’ 
high and a mass of flower-buds ji 
ginning to show colour. It grows els 
in Norfolk, but I am a great believer, 
county at least, in not planting tend 
facing south. tos ee 


Are Torch Lilies rabbit-pr 
Many thanks to Sir Herbert Ma 
Mr. Arnott for their replies to this | 

as published in* GARDENING ILLUSTRA 
April 25th (p. 253). The conclusioi A 
that ‘‘ rabbits cannot ibe trusted wh 
plants are concerned, and that plan’ 
ally, which rabbits may leave alon 


be PP iGciea another year, and vice 
_ This agrees with my own observa- 
extending over a number of years in 
us English counties. 

: eee iio follow 'Mr. Arnott’s advice iby 
the clumps lof Kniphofias as a pro- 
fa ‘against the rabbits which abound, and 
o  teave- a few plants unprotected as an 
eriment. — 

Sir Herbert Maxwell puts things very well 
Jere he writes, ‘‘ The insatiable rabbit de- 
hts iin sampling, and often destroying, 
wly-planted herbs, shrubs, or ‘trees which, 
ise well-established, they ‘leave alone.” I 
ve had a good sample “of that experi- 
rabbits 


> 


‘during the last six months, 


ae carefully sampled well- nigh every 
nt in a newly-made patch io'f flo wee and 
ok garden, although the majority were sup- 
sed to ‘be rabbit. proof. 
id considerabiy damaging) these plants the 


After sampling 


‘bits left them alone, apparently having 
ind them unpalatable, and I am now 
ping that the plants will recover and be left 
syne in future. 

The subject of vegetables which can be con- 
ered rabbit-proof and otherwise is also-one 
it altogether devoid of interest. 


a E. A. SAUNDERS. 


= 3 Silene Hookeri 

Ma ILENE HOOKER is a little plant with 
abig flower. It is one of those plants in 
Pwhich the flowers seem out of proportion 
‘the size of the plant, but it is so beautiful 
it it is well worth careful cultivation. The 
wers, which are over 2 inches across, are 
ar rosy-pink, deeper in the centre and paler 
‘the edges ; each flower has long strap-like, 
sply-fimbriated petals. It is a native of 
lifornia and, like so many other subjects 
m_ that sun-baked country, it is not an 
| aaa for an English garden. It ire- 
ires a stony soil in a hot and dry position, 
d usuaily flowers in May and June. 


: C.-K 


Annuals for cutting 


Lm “was very interested 
Annuals for Cutting” 


in the article on 
in the last issue, 


the annuals here. What we practise 
detach annuals as Poppies, Bartonia 
rea, and others, which are either liable to 
p off or move badly, is to sow a few 
ads in large 60’s and plant them out from 
2 ots, thus saving a double move and 
aking a better ‘transplantation. 
7a R. 
The Gardens, Thorpe Hall, 
eS Thorpe- le-Soken, Essex, 


Moore. 


aat abominable thing—a greenhouse 
One must confess to a feel ing of pity for 
Formakin, Renfrewshire,’’ in his possession 
a mind so perverted that. it regards a 
eenhouse as an abominable thing. A\rtis- 
ally many greenhouses cannot ‘be praised 
ghly,. but the immense and varied pleasure 
uich they bring to owners must be theld to 
ver a multitude of constructional sins. 
why a greenhouse offends ‘* Formakin ’ 
not made clear in the paragraph on page 
3. Is it the name alone which causes the 
‘itation? It is so far vague as to be almost 
2aningless and cold. Is it because it affords 
otection to exotic plants which would other- 
sé perish in our climate? If so, ‘its aboli- 
m would deprive us of many joys which 
‘ovidence has bestowed. Is it because the 
Otection is unnatural? I am not familiar 
the part of Scotland in which 
fakin * resides, but I know cities and 
is in England where green Grass and 
trees do no more than eke out a 
existence. Therein it is in the 


baaelly as you headed it with an aihustras 
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gréenhouse alone, often. a rude shack of 
rough boards and glass, that dwellers amid 
most sordid surroundings can catch a glimpse 
of the beauties which Nature confers so 
lavishly under the shining sky and in the pure 


atmosphere of rural England. and rural 
Scotland. Greenhouses, far from ‘being 
abominable things, are ‘beautiful ‘because 


their occupants bring joy into the lives of 
many persons who w ould know none in their 
absence. Fists ave. 


The earliest of all Daffodils 


Narcissus cyclamineus is a marvel to last. 
The first bloom opened on January 26th and 
finished on April 5th—one individual bloom!! 
—not the group which is still in full flower. 

Hants. 


Polyantaus and Primula hybrids 

It was my good fortune a few days ago to 
spend some time in the garden of Mr. Frank 
Neave, Lingwood,’ Norwich. For ma ny 
vears Mr. Neave has made a special study of 
Primroses and Polyanthuses. The colours 
were well-defined and the eyes bright and 
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his remarks may be usefully supplemented. 
May and June are the principal feeding 
months of the grubs, and it is during that 
time that the fruits are swelling. Heilebore 
powder is a poison and must be used with 
care. The powder, which may be puffed on 
through any ordinary bellows apparatus or 
rubber Tobacco powder disperser when the 
plants are damp, will kill the grubs on ‘the 
leaves, and sufficient will be deposited on ‘the 
fruits to involve risk of injury to any person 
consuming them. -Few grown-ups are 
partial to young Gooseberries when they 
“taste of the tree’? more than they do of 
anything else, but we must remember the 
voungsters from one-and-a-half years and for 
whom any berry has a fascination. These 
juveniles must be watched when Hellebore 
powder is in use, and when the fruits swell 
to useful size for tarts and puddings it is 
necessary that they shall be thoroughly 
washed before they are cooked. A mixture 
of air-slaked lime and soot, frequently re- 
peated, is almost equally destructive of the 
pests and has the important additional merit 
of assisting the bushes. There is, however, 


Silene Hookeri, flowers clear rosy pink 


clear.. The trusses of flowers are carried well 
above the foliage, and in many cases there 
were individual blooms of over 2 inches in 
diameter and yet not coarse. Mr. Neave has 
a large batch of plants raised from seed sent 
from ‘New Zealand, but in ‘these only yeilows 
and whites ‘seem to be worth growing. 

Some years ago Mr. Neave set this mind 
upon obtaining a strain of blue Polyanthuses. 
He has now a fine collection of beautiful 
shades of blue, the trusses perfect in form. 
Lingwood Beauty, Mrs. Frank Neave, and 
Frank Neave, hybrids between Polyanthus 
and Primula Julie, were the result of ‘his 
first experiment in this direction, and as an 
early spring bedder the attractiveness of 
the first is unsurpassed. It is a bright 
magenta ‘with compact foliage. Mr. Neave 
has now a seedling of a pinkish-lilac colour 
which appeals to him as a contrast to the 
deeper-coloured varieties. AytcH PEa. 


Sawily and Hellebore powder 
While in complete agreement with ‘ A.”’ 
(page 251) in respect of the efficacy of freshly- 
ground Hellebore powder, either alone or 
mixed with flour as suggested, in fighting 
this enemy of the Gooseberry, I think ‘that 


no dressing which can be applied during the 
period of active growth that can be relied on 
to prevent future infestations. It is an old- 
fashioned, yet none the less excellent, plan 
to tread the surface round the plants firmly 
in the summer when the cocoons can be raked 
off with the fallen leaves in autumn. All the 


‘stuff thus drawn together should tbe burned 


and returned to the plants i in ‘the form of ash. 
Then give a liberal dressing of lime and soot, 
and fork it into the top 3 inches. Associated 
branch and soil work of this, or kindred, 
nature will reduce the trouble gradually, but 
complete extirpation must necessarily be a 
long and ‘tedious process i= hws 


Scilla bifolia rubra 

This is always a scarce plant, and some- 
times nurserymen who know it not sell the 
flesh-coloured one (Scilla bifolia carnea) for 
it. There is, however, no resemblance be- 
tween the two. S. bifolia carnea is much 
smaller, of a pure flesh colour, and, however 
pretty, is far. from equal to S. b. rubra, a 
form of S. bifolia major, a vastly finer thing 
than most varieties of S. bifolia.- S. bifolia 
rubna is taller than the commoner varieties of 
S. bifolia, the flowers of a good pink. 
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WITH THE GARDEN CLUB’ IN HOLLAND 


By HERBERT COWLEY, 


HE members of’ The Garden Club are a 
[one of happy individuals held together 
by their love and appreciation of the 
beautiful things of this world. To them ithe 
world tis made for beauty. They are garden 
owners ‘and garden lovers, possessing the 
precious gift of appreciation of plant life that 
is open to all. What could be more delight- 
ful than a visit to the bulb fields in their 
spring glory? Hence ‘it came to pass that 
this guild of garden ‘lovers ‘travelled, as iit 
were, On a magic carpet to see the bulb fields 
in Holland at Easter. ‘Not only did they pass 
through fields of ‘Daffodils and Hyacinths all 
flowering at ‘their best, but they saw also the 
International Show at Haarlem, ‘passed 
through nurseries where Rhododendrons, 
Roses, Lilacs, Hydrangeas, and other flower- 
ing plants. are cultivated, and visited the 
flower market at Aalsmeer, where the cut- 
flower auctions were in full swing. 
By CanaLs to Boskoop.—Leaving Rotter- 
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Editor of 


hence-it may be regarded as a relic of the 
past. 

THROUGH THE BULB FIELDS.—From Boskoop 
a journey was made by char-a-banc through 
the bulb fields from Leiden direct to Haarlem. 
Between these two towns 1a vast area of 
flower-covered fields stretches for miles. At 
the time of our visit these fields were bril- 
liant with the many hues of Hyacinths, early 
Tulips, and Daffodils, and for some weeks to 
come the landscape will be even more brilliant 
with the myriad hues of sMay-flowering 
Tulips. 

The journey through ‘the bulb fields is a 
very simple matter, for a start may be made 
either from Leiden or Haarlem by train, 
tram, or char-a-banc through the villages of 
Sassenheim, Lisse, or Hillegom, passing all 
the way through radiant ‘acres surr Suenos 
the bulb farms. 

The fragrant fields. of Hyacinths, some 
deep blue, ‘others brilliant red, soft pink, and 


Hyacinths in Holland. 


dam on the morning of April roth the party 


entrained to Gouda, a quaint little town 
famous for its cheeses, and from there they 
journeyed ‘by steamer along canals to 


Boskoop, the centre of the tree and shrub 
nurseries of Hoiland. At Boskoop a visit was 
made to the nurseries.of C. B. Van Nes and 
Sons, famous for Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Maples, and Conifers. Numbers of very 
promising Kurume Azaieas in rich salmon 
and rose shades were flowering there for the 
first time, and we shall doubtless hear more 
of them in the near future. The propaga- 
tion of Rhododendrons by grafting was ex- 
plained in detail, and the nursery ‘stock was 
inspected in its various stages from the 
propagating frames to the large saleable 
plants in the open nursery. 


The canals at Boskoop, as in other parts 
of Holland, are at different levels, the water 
being pumped from the lower canals into 
those above. The divisions of land ‘between 
the canals are known as ‘polders, a name ap- 
plied only to land reclaimed from takes or 
marshes. From the picturesque. point of view 
it is to be regretted that ithe windmill is fast 
disappearing from the Dutch landscape. 
Water is now raised by electrical pumps. 
The windmill is obsolete, and a few years 


pure white, were the source of great attrac- 
tion to the members of our parity. The ques- 
tion was frequently asked, ‘‘ What happens 
to all these millions of flowers?” So far as 
the writer knows these spikes of Hyacinths 
are not marketable. On previous occasions 
we have seen them cut and taken by barges 
along the canals to be dumped jin ‘huge heaps 
to rot, only to be returned to the “land as 

manure. 
the makling of essence in perfumery in 
Holland, ‘though one might be forgiven for 
assuming such to be the case. 


HOLLAND PRESENTS HER  FLOWERS.—On 
Easter Eve our party visited the International 
Flower Show at Haarlem. This exhibition 
is unlike any we ‘have ihitherto seen. It is, 
in fact, ‘a series of exhibitions, the first of 
which opened on ‘March 13th and the last of 
the series will close on May 21st. The ex- 
hibition grounds are situated at Heemstede, 
a charming suburb of Haarlem. They may 
conveniently be reached from Haarlem by 
electric car in half-an-hour or iless. 

The grounds are left as much as possible 
in their ¢ original state in order tio preserve the 
exquisite natural beauty of the park to which 
they belong. The display. lin ‘this park is an 
open-air show of flowering plants and bulbs 
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in Europe, is within easy reach from all; 


grave, in any phase of life, 


‘show will be held. from. May 15th 


. Westmorland water-worn stone! 


Apparently flowers are not used for 


May 2 


of great diversity. All the hontic 
organisations of Holland, the local bran 
of the Dutch Bulb Growers’ Society, 
prepared extensive collective exhibits 
highest quality and importance. — 
signs for every exhibit in particular : 
ously been laid out by an expert 1 
architect in order to guarantee the r 
turesque effect. +e 

After spending the whole day §n ; h 
hibition grounds we were impressed noi 
by their ‘magnitude and interest, but al 
the splendid organisation ‘that jis makin 
International exhibition such a great su 

Holland, on account of its central p 


and there is still time to “see the « & 
this spring. | 

From April 24th until May 3rd the. 
nurserymen aire organising their cel 
‘ Floralies gantoises ” as a special shi 
the Exhibition Hall.  Azaleas, — 
Orchids, and other specialities of 
horticulture are making a show of 
distinct character. 

Floral art and decorative work alwa: 
tract a great number of people. Al 
decorative flonists of Holland will co 
in a special show to be held from Ma 
toth. They will demonstrate the u: 
flowers in human Vife. from the cradle { 
in any 
stance. % 

Last, but not least, an internatio: al 


Apart from the late Tulips and other spe 
ties of the Dutch growers, there will 
remarkable display of the most reno 
products from other countries. 7 
Indeed, the spring floral féte of Hol 
a source of an always renewed colour d 
affording new del ights évery day. 
The exhibition in the open woodla 
quite as wonderful as that within th 
hibition hall, and’ if we may be pardone 
saving so, we were oe by the infl 
of the. English stvle of wild gardening 
open. The naturalising of Daffodi 
Nees and the island of Daffodil 
especially good, and there was one fin 
ample of a rock garden constructe 


Fifteen years have passed since a 
show was held in the ‘‘ Haarlem w 
park, which was praised by the most 
petent visitors from all parts of the glot 
its highly artistic qualities. The exhil 
now occupies a surface three times as 
as that of tthe former show. Nearly 
million bulbs were planted there 
autumn of 19249 and large groups of 
shrubs, and plants, rock iand formal 
and fruit- trees enhance the scenery. ae 

The exhibition hall, although not a1 
posing structure, has ‘been specially co 
structed, and, so far as we know, it 
anly satisfactory building in. swhiele on 
flower show. It is:we ell lighted, well ve 
and ‘the wide gangiways are convenien 
seeing tihe show in comfort. We m 
only a few ofthe exhibits that caught o1 
in passing. Many rare and beautiful p 
including bulbous Irises, Tulip species 
TORI crocata, were sted by Messrs. 
Tubergen, of Haarlem. . The arrange 
the groups is very pleasing, and tt 
from the glass roof of the exhibition 
softened by its passage through butter 
which iis loosely draped under the roof 

At the time of our visit the exhibitio 
contained huge groups of Rhododend 
(Pink Pearl, White Pearl, and Corona t 
particularly. good), Lilacs, Hydr 
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gxi' ee Oe 
: yy Bit : 


A 


IN HOLLAND 
6. More Daffodils under trees at the Haarlem Exhibition. 


WITH THE GARDEN CLUB 


at Boskoop, 
A rock garden of Westmorland stone at the International 


A boatload of Rhododendron caucasicum hybrids being towed 
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(white, pink, and blue), and groups of Roses, 
in which the large-flowered Polyanthas Echo 
and Ellen Poulsen were well represented. 
Wistarias, Laburnums, Brooms, and flower- 
ing Crabs all enhanced the splendour of the 
exhibition. 

Mr. L. J. Endtz, of Boskoop, was showing 
a superb collection of ithe famous Kersbergen 
Azaleas, in which we noticed ‘a new variety 
named Charles E. Pearson, with Apple- 
blossom-pink flowers. 

A new and promising race of Azaleas 
raised by crossing A. Kempferi and A. 
malvatica were also shown. . The varieties 
included Cleopatra (pink); Fedora (deeper 


pink), Louise, and Carmen, all in shades of 
pink, 

The Van Nes Rhododendrons were the 
source of great attraction, and were -ad- 


mirably grouped in the centre of the hall.~ 
admired were 
Britannia, Countess Athlone (mauve), Nune-. 


Among the varieties greatly 
ham Pink, Silky Pink, frilled seedlings from 
Princess Juliana, Mrs. de la Mare, a new 
white seedling from White Pearl, J.-H. Van 
Nes (shown for the first time and awarded a 
gold medal), Armistice Day (glowing red), 
and Pink Beauty. We have left tiil last the 
variety we considered best of all, viz., Van 
Nes Sensation, of exquisite mauve, a variety 
of cool colouring that would look charming 
in the woodland. A gold medal was aw arded 
to this variety. 


Among the Rhododendrons shown by M. 
Koster and Son, Boskoop, the following were 
worthy of special note :—Peter Koster. (clear 
red), Mme. de Bruin (scarlet), Robert W. 
Wallace (pink), Noreen Beamish, Mrs. 
Charles Pearson, and Mrs. Lindsay Smith, 
the. last-named . being a remarkably good 
white. 


All horticultural ccentres of Holland—the 
renowned Aalsmeer, Boskoop, and Naarden 
districts—the best-known growers of hardy 
perennials and greenhouse plants have cO- 
operated with the bulb growers in sie to 
make the show the most “complete and glori- 
ous review of Dutch horticulture ever pro- 
duced. Moreover, ‘the show is of a 
more or less international character. 

The Roses most in evidence were Ophelia, 
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Golden Emblem, America, Colombia, Rose-- 


landia (shown n by an English firm), and Souv. 
de ‘H. A. Verschuren, deeper in colour than 
Golden Emblem. 


The Lilacs, grown with so much success in 
Holland, included Marie Legrave (white), 
Geant ide Batailles, Louis Pasteur, and a new 
variety, Lucie Baltet, ‘with cream-yellow 
flowers. This was said to be the first occa- 
sion on which a yellow-flowered Lilac had 
been exhibited. 


THE NURSERY OF Europe.—The day follow- 


we motored through the dunes of 
or the vale of flowers, to 
Zandvoort by the sea. Strange as it may 
seem, we travelled all day—indeed, —for 
several days—without passing a garden—that 
is, a garden attached to 1a house as we know 
it in this country. So far ‘as we could see, 
Holland is destitute of gardens. For centuries 
the flower industry of Holland thas expanded. 
As a nation the Dutch are the purveyors of 
natural beauty to the world, but their own 
gardens are sadly neglected._ ‘ 

On our way to the flower market at 
Aalsmeer we passed through green fields 
where graze the black and white cows near 
the. quiet canals. It is- ithe landscape we 
always associate with Holland. Go ‘where 
vou will in Holland, one thing is certain to 
impress the horticulturist, and that is good 
cultivation on all sides. We see it in the 
bulb fields, in the Rose and cut-flower 
nurseries, in the well-budded flowering trees 
for forcing, in the fruits and vegetables and 
all market produce, even to tthe Pansies and 
Polyanthuses on the hawkers’ barrows. 


ing 
Bloemendaal, 


An Easter in Holland 


By CoL. BEDFORD PIM. 


PARTY of members of The Garden 

Club and_ friends left London on 

oth ult. to see the ‘bulb fields in Holland. 

Mr. Herbert Cowley, Editor of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, was their guide, philosopher, 
and friend. He did all three parts ad- 
mirably, with no adherence to beaten tracks. 


A fleet of cars was waiting on the quay at 


Rotterdam on the arrival of the party. So 


The New Rhododendron Van Nes Sensation 


Awarded the Gold Medal 


at Haariema 


Daffodils 


-cars decorated with flowers. 


‘ing to double up guests and, after pro 


the Exhibition, 


the 


esene a vin the ae season. 


an — hotel on the banks” of a 


than as a series of alors in abe ‘A 


Krasnopolsky, a Bohemian restaurant 1 


to the railway station and thence by 
Gouda, then by canal boat to Bos 
The canal was above the level of t 
rounding country, which gave one a 
view of the wellsdrained marshes and 
coloured farmhouses. Jt was ears 
the party sat under a tent of | 
umbrellas, ‘but there were so many 
points of human interest that no notices 
taken of it: The labourer in wooden | 
his hands in his pockets, smoking 
His wife kneeling on a small wooden 
form projecting over ‘the canal, in wh: 
was washing clothes, his daughter. \ 
the windows with a tong ‘broom 
daughter never seemed to tire of this pt 1 
and “the windows shone. 


Then Boskoop, where were Showwat Ww 
ful nursery gardens intersected with 
flowers, soil, etc., being moved a 
punts—more economical than path 
wheelbarrows, as the “proprietors © 
Each homestead had its private 
bridge over the water with a pole lyi1 
the far side for any visitor to draw 
wards him. Children playing on the ba 
the party anxious. to know if many 
watery graves. Then an excellent lune 
a char-a- banc drive through miles of 
coloured plots of flowers—Hyacinth 
Daffodils full out and Tulips just showir 
to Haarlem en féte for the National Fle 
Show—people on ‘bicycles with wrea 
round their necks and o1 
~even the 
: The dr 
the char-a-banc bold to rash in the 
of his lumbering Noah’s Ark through 
The hotel crammed from top to botton 


handles of their machines, 


getting them disposed of. somehow. _ 
-a wonderful show wo 
coming miles to see. The description th 
is left to the expert. Then another 
ful drive through ‘bulb fields to Nordy 
which the writer hazards as being 
word as the English Norwich, 
thereto by seeing the word ‘ ‘ Norvicens 
a Latin insoription on the church. A wo 
ful vista of sand dunes and sea. The 
which had been slightly disturbed a 
refuse floating in the canals, and had 
thinking of drinking Vichy water, wer 
relieved at seeing waterworks from 
water was supplied to Haarlem and pu 
as far as Amsterdam. The water, b 
way, was. very hard, unexpectedly ‘Ss 
peat and marsh [oe nen, alon 


Nee 


train to Amsterdam, the Hotel de 1 


heres eee like Venice. ‘The par 
most hospitably entertained Ue the D 


could be cultivated. Then lunch 
they fed us on ‘beefsteak. Then a visit 
Rijks Museum, full of wonderful p 
by Rembrandt, Franz Hals, and hk 
Mae. It was thard to choose betwe 
“Night Watch’’. of the first “and 
« Ever! asting Prayer” of the third, t 
nothing of Franz: ‘Hials’ portraits. — The 
day by char-a-banc ‘to Aalsmeer, w. 
party was privileged to see a Dutch at 
of flowers, a serious affair conducte 
silence. Instead of buyers bidding: until 
got tired of it and the flowers going to th 
bidder, ithe reverse principle is adopted 
flowers are put up at a high price, 
lowered until the first bidder secures 
The air of silent expedition is further 
hanced by the setting of ithe auction. 
auctioneer does not speak, but has 


7 
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ide him, and the bidders sit in tiers in 
him dike students at a lecture. He 
ts the hand of the dial, which points to, 
20 guilders and drops ito 18, 17, and so 
) 12. Then aring is ‘heard, and another 
bee say 73, flashes out in a coloured 
jn the middle of the dial. The explana- 
is this, when the dial indicated 12 the 
ent or buyer sitting at a desk numbered 
resses a button, the indicator on the dial 
's simultaneously, and the auctioneer 
s the fact that buver 73 has ‘bought such- 
such a lot for 12 guilders, and so on. It 
said that the hall full of flowers could 
Jeared in half-an-hour by this method. 
n the party went back to Amsterdam 
ugh the bulb fields at times, thence to 
-erdam by train, and so to London. The 
r was intrigued with the local guide- 
‘written in English, which stated that a 
iin theatre was ‘‘ very familiar ’’ and that 
performance was illustrated by an 
bi It also pointed out the aquarium 
msterdam contained sweet as well as salt 
or fishes. As a very amateur gardener he 
not felt competent to discuss the flowers, 
gh the party thoroughly enjoyed them. 


bo 


E> 
ches and Nectarines 
ees in the jater houses or those where 
+ fire-heat has been employed have made 
iderable progress during the recent spell 
wight weather. Where a large crop of 
has set it will be necessary to commence 
ning as early as possible, and disbudding 
'also require attention. Use the syringe 
fan fumigate the house’ for the de- 
0 


ction of aphis. During the early part of 


outhern Gardens 


fe 
‘day ventilate the structure freely, and 
> the house sufficiently early to ensure 
| ae to keep up the temperature 
ugh the night. 

arf Beans . 

1ese ought to be planted freely, allowing 
nehes between the rows, thinning the 
‘lings to a foot apart. Plenty of space is 


a 
oa 


ssels Sprouts 

‘here seeds were sown early in boxes and 
seedings pricked out, the plants will be 
'y for transferring to their final quarters. 
ich soil is essential, and an open site 
ild tbe selected, allowing a distance of 
ot to 23 feet between the plants. Use the 
Areeiy between all growing crops. 

ad Beans | 

‘here the soil is heavy and of a retentive 
ire a small sowing of Broad Beans may 
i success, and, if so, prove a welcome 
tion later on. ‘Do not attempt it on light 
ly, round. 

es 


he Rose garden and borders must be 
1 occasionally to aerate the soil and to 
roy weeds. ; 
| ae 
arly-flowering bulbs»ssuch as Hvacinths, 
Ps, and Narcissi, may be lifted from the 
3, and where the foliage is still green the 
|S must be laid in ashes or soil until the 
es have ripened off. The beds are then 
er in readiness for their summer occu- 
If the soil is poor add a dressing of 
decayed manure. 
J iitley = 
tings 
uring: the present month and early in 
© a large number of spring-flowering sub- 
topagated by means of cuttings, 
il readily root in a cold frame or 


; 
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Interior of the Exhibition Hal! at Haarlem 


hand-lights. A few of the most noteworthy 
plants needing attention are Arabis (both 
double and single), Aubrietias, the various 
spring-flowering Phloxes, Iberis, etc., while 
Polyanthus can be lifted, divided, and planted 
out in lines ina partially-shaded position. 


Poinsettias 

The old plants are starting into growth 
and the new shoots are suitable for cuttings. 
These will form roots in a close propagating- 
frame, and when rooted gradually harden 
them. Pot on when ready. The old plants, 
if wanted another year, are cut down to two 
buds. When growth ‘begins shake out the 
soil from the roots and repot. Keep the 
plants in a warm house and weil sprayed 
until established. 


Cinerarias 
A pinch of seed may be sown for early 
piants, but for the later or main batch 
another sowing will be necessary a few 
weeks hence. T. W. Briscoe. . 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow, Glos. 


Northern Gardens 


Herbaceous plants 

The bulk of hardy perennials is now grow- 
ing rapidly, and it is advisable to place sup- 
ports to those of them that require this atten- 
tion in good time. Where the clumps are 
at all crowded remove the weaker shoots and 
thus encourage the others to give of their 
best. 


Hollyhocks 


These stately plants are pretty hardy, but 
if planted too early are apt~to suffer con- 
siderably from the attacks of slugs. Now, 
however, they should jbe set out in_ their 
flowering quarters, a strong stake not less 
than 8 feet long being provided for each 
plant. The stakes should be placed in posi- 
tion before planting takes place. 


Dahlias 


Remove Dahlias to cold frames and \begin 
to slowly but svstematically harden them off 
preparatory ito planting out early in June. 


Border Chrysanthemums 

Even in the later districts a start should 
now be made with the planting of these in- 
dispensable autumn-blooming plants. Do 
not overcrowd the plants in the beds, nor 
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plant on very rich soil. Ground in fairly 
good condition and which has been made 
pretty firm by treading will give best results. 
Pentstemons 

Young plants of this fine subject that have 
been wintered in frames are now in a fit state 
for planting in their flowering quarters. 
They like well-tilied and fairly rich soil anda 
sunny position. 
Hardening-off 


Many of. the more tender bedding plants 
are now in cold frames, and the hardening 


off thus begun must be systematically 
carried out right up till the moment of 
planting. Begin by admitting a little air 


during the day, but shutting down close at 
night. Every few days increase the amount 
of air, and on really fine days the sashes can 
be pulled right back, but closed at night. 
Very soon a chink of air can be ‘eft on all 
night unless frost threatens, the amount 
being gradually increased until, during the 
last week of May, the sashes are entirely 
removed, 


Runner Beans 

These sometimes succeed ali right in sea- 
sons unsuitable for the dwarf Beans. Plant 
in rows, «allowing 6 inches between the seeds, 
removing every alternate plant should germi- 
nation be good. Good rich soil and a sunny 
position will ensure the best results. 


Maincrop Beet 

Frequently this crop is ruined by being 
sown too early. The first week in May in- 
variably gives good results. Well-worked 
soil in good heart that has had no fresh 
manure is best suited to the welfare of this 
root. “Sow thinly in drills 13 inches deep and 
15 inches to 18 inches apart. 


Shading plant houses 

Most plants are all the better, while in 
flower, of a little Shade. While movable 
blinds are by far the best means for affording 
the desited protection, their cost is some- 
what prohibitive, so something permanent 
must be applied. Except in the case of Fera- 
houses green shading is not to be com- 
mended, as it makes the houses so dark in 
dull weather. Common whiting mixed with 
strong flour paste is excellent, and if put on 
with a brush and stippled all over while still 
wet has quite a pleasing appearance and is 
fairly permanent. C. Bair, 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 
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ROSES. AT THE SPRING SHOW 


HE National Rose Society’s annual 

Spring Show was held in the R.-H.S. 

Hall, Vincent Square, on April 24th. It 
was typical April weather, in which bright 
sunshine and showers alternated one with 
another. The Hall was packed with visitors 
to its utmost capacity; in fact, 
overcrowded, and many complaints were 
heard about the lack of ventilation in the 
Hall. The remedy for the oppressive atmo- 
sphere at flower shows is fresh air. © The 
garden-loving public know the value of fresh 
air, and it is quite time that the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society paid serious attention: to ‘the 
proper ventilation of the Hall. 


Amateurs’ Roses Z 

It was an admirable show of spring Roses, 
and it was good to see so many amateurs’ 
Roses in competition. One singular feature 
of this exhibition is the fact that. the blooms 
shown by amateurs 
grown by the trade. The explanation is not 
far to seek ; it is in the time and care that the 
amateur is able to devote to his Roses under 
glass for exhibition’ purposes. Every bloom 
receives individual attention. In our opinion, 
by far the best Roses in the show were con- 
tained in the box of 12 blooms of not less 
than six varieties open to amateurs. This 
box of splendid blooms, illustrated-on this 
page, was shown by Mr. G. A. Hammond, 
Burgess Hill, Sussex» The blooms were in 
the pink of condition, fresh, and of good size 


and substance. The varieties shown were 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs (two), William Shean 
(two), and one each of the following :— 
Frau Karl Druschki, Mrs. ‘Campbell Hall, 
Augustus Hartmann, Mrs. Edward Mawley, 
Marcella, Edel, Mrs. Henry. Morse, ant 
Avoca. The cultivation of Roses under g glass 
appears to be very much on the increase, ~ and 
we look forward to the time when ‘the 


amateur will bring keener competition in the 
amateur classes 

There were beautiful Roses in the class for 
a box of six blooms, not less than three 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY’S SPRING SHOW 


1. The box of twelve Roses shown by Mr. G. A. 
Hammond for which the First Prize in the Amateur 
His best blooms were Mrs. Foley, 
Hobbs, William Shean, Augustus Hartmann, and Mrs. 


Class was awarded. 


Edward Mawley. 


2. The decorative Rose tables. 


it was much- 


were far superior to those © 


Mrs. May’s First 
Prize table of Mme. Butterfly is seen in the foreground. 
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varieties, the premier rises being secured by 
Mr. H. Oppenheimer, of ‘Caterham. Valley, 
with the following Roses :—W. E. Wallace, 
Mrs. Charles Russell, A. H. Gray, Augustus 
Hartmann; Edel, and Mrs. R. D. McLure. 

Mr, G. A. Hammond was again first with 
six perfect blooms of Mrs, Foley Hobbs in the 
class for six blooms of any one variety. 

Mr..E. J. Holland, who usually puts up a 
good fight ‘in the amateur classes, was pre- 
vented, through illness, from showing this 
year, and he was sadly missed in the leading 
amateur classes. 


Roses for table decoration 


The variety Mme. Butterfly is still the 
favourite for table decoration, and two first 
prize tables, one by Mrs. Courtney Page and 
the other by Mrs. May, of Waltham Cross, 
were both decorated with this variety. 
Other Roses used for table decoration were 
Ophelia, Roselandia, Melody, and Richmond. 

Of the large trade groups Mr. Elisha J. 
Hicks thad by far the most effective. His 
Roses were well grown, and every bloom was 
shown to the best advantage. In this group 
we noted a very fragrant new Rose of pale 
blush colour under the name Mrs. E. J. 
Hicks. The blooms are of. good form, 
though not large, but the ‘chief virtue of this 
Rose is its very delicious scent. 

Messrs. Chaplin Bros., Waitham Cross, 
were first for the circular group of Roses. 


Their group, arranged in ‘the centre of the 
hail, contained some grand pot plants of 
Ophelia, Mrs. Henry Bowles, and Golden 
Emblem. 


Dwarf Polyantha Roses were much in evi- 
dence, and their cultivation is evidently on 
the increase. Mr. J. H. Pemberton had a 
splendid group of them, in which the follow- 
ing varieties were noted :—Rudolph Kluis, 
Eblouissant, Juliana, Echo, White Echo, 
Corrie Koster, and Ellen Poulsen. An 
alleged blue Rose, Baby Faurax, was also 


shown, ‘but it ‘is more curious than beautiful. 


Dwarf Polvantha Roses were also shown 
> 


by Messrs. William Cutbush and % 
three best varieties being Salmon 
Rudolph Kluis, and Greta Kluis. 

Messrs. B, R. Cant were victori 
class for 24 blooms, not less than 18 y 
Two of their best blooms were G 
Steinforth and Rev. F. Page Robert 
E. J. Hicks secured the second place 


New Roses ee 
The gold medal of the Nattos 
Society was awarded for the ney 
TempLar, a Hybrid Tea recommen 
bedding purposes, with 
blooms, full and fragrant. 
Beckwith and Son. 
Certificates of Merit were awarde 
ROSELANDIA, a golden sport from: 
Ophelia, which gained the ‘R.H.S. a 
Merit last week. 
ANGELE PERNET, a_ typical ‘Pea 
brilliant orange colour and fragrant. 
handsome glossy foliage, but the flow 
substance. Shown by G. Beckwith 
WuirE ENSIGN, a white Hybrid Tea 
branching habit, suitable for beddir 
forcing, Tea-scented. -It is Ma 
proved Moly Sharman Crawford. 
S. McGredy and Son. aes 
SALTAIRE, very dark crimson Wd 


of the Dee Of strong-branchi 
Shown by Alex. Dickson and Sons, 
Lapy Marearet Strrwart, HH, 
yellow, full blooms of good substance 
exhibition quality. Shown by Alex: 
and Sons. Spas 
Other new varieties to attract att 
and which we hope to see again wer 
SENSATION, dark crimson. 
Maup jE. GLADSTONE, a perpetual- flow: 
Polyantha. Shown by Bees, Ltd. 
Barpara Rosinson, H. ‘ES pale vel 
Shown by Alex. Dickson and Son, Lt 
Mrs. CALVIN COOLIDGE, a sport from 
Butterfly, raised by the U.S.A. Cut } 
Co. At one time lit was thought. tha 
Calvin Coolidge would supersede Rosela 1 
but the latter, which is a great acquis 
for market, is proving to be the better ( 


The Decorative — Exhibits. a 


National Rose Soi 7 
SHON : 


Hae Sauates on pene. 


Wer a4 Ed 


> new golden-apricot Rose Roselandia, 


‘ich last week gained the N.R.S. Certificate 
Merit and the R.H.S. Award of/ Merit 


unquestionably the beautiful array of 
bits illustrating the decorative value of 
Rose. 

1e exhibits in question comprised dinner- 
> decorations, vases and bowls all 
nged for decorative effect. It is worthy 
ote that only glass or china receptacles 
be used in which to arrange the flowers, 
What is of supreme importance, it is 
tlated that ‘‘ all the stems must reach 
water.” 
ne was struck by the fact that exhibitors 
‘icted their selection to so few varieties. 
his is probably. due to the fact that a cer- 
few varieties are so eminently suited for 
| decorative uses; the individual flowers 
mostly long and shapely, and are borne 
tiff, erect stems of considerable length, so 
they may ‘be used at their full length for 
s and bowls, and may be shortened as 
ited for the smaller receptacles of the 
er-table. 
i tthe “open” class for a decoration of 
Roses for dinner-tabie, arranged with any 
foliage, Ferns or Grasses, on a table 
et by 4 feet, the seven exhibitors made a 
“charming display, in which diversity of 
= in regard to the method of arrangement 
‘the colour and shape of the flowers used 
ed considerably. There was no single- 
ered variety, all were double flowers of 
img form. In this connection two tables 
eared to stand out from all the others for 
r beauty and artistic worth; one, in 
ch beautiful Chippendale glassware’ was 
l as receptacles and in which charming 
soms of the new Rose, Roselandia, of 
len-apricot (some say old gold) colour, 
© arranged most effectively. 
1 the centre of the table was a deep vase 
va small shallow bowl at either side-end 
. and four small vases, one at each corner 
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of the table. There was little or no crowding 
of the beautiful blossoms. Rose foliage and 
dainty ‘sprays of a bronze-coloured Acer made 
a noteworthy finish to the exhibit. 

Another beautiful decoration which merited 
the highest award was deftly arranged with 
splendid examples of the flesh-pink Rose, 
Mme. Butterfly, finished with Rose foliage 
and sprays of a bronze Acer and a few tight 
green fronds of Maidenhair Fern. The bowl 
in the centre of the table was charmingly 
arranged. A dainty decoration was that in 
which the well-known yellow Rose, Melody, 
was used effectively, and in which much skill 
was displayed in the arrangement of the 
flowers. 

A table decoration in which blossoms of the 
crimson variety Richmond were used was 
pleasing, in that-the arrangement of the 
flowers was good, but unfortunately for the 
exhibitor, the blossoms jacked that brilliance 
of colour for which this variety is so well 
known. 

The once popular Rose, iMaréchal Niel, was 
utilised by one exhibitor, but not effectively ; 
the flowers were rather lumpy and uninterest- 
ing, and tthe arrangement of the central bowl 
somewhat flat. 

Although there were only four competitors 
in the open class for a dinner-table decoration 
the display, as a whole, was quite commend- 
able. Brilliant, indeed, was the table in 
which the exhibitor used ideal decorative 
blossoms of Richmond. The colour, as the 
spring sun shone in ‘in the early morning, 
was most striking, and ithe arrangement of 
the flowers left nothing to be desired. Rose 
foliage only was used as an embellishment. 

There were also two good 'tables where the 
respective exhlibitors both used Mme. Butter- 
fly effectively. The flowers in one of these 
exhibits were rather more open than in the 
other, showing: the flesh-pink colouring of 
this variety rather more strikingly. Bowls 
were used in each case for the centre of the 
table. There is a tendency to arrange these 
centre bowls so that they cover too much of 
the table. A fourth table, arranged with 


Ophelia, was quite good. 
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There were only three bowls of Roses ex- 
hibited in the open class, and these were all 
good. 

Beautiful and refined was the bowl of Mrs. 
Beckwith, a lovely pale yellow Rose of most 
pleasing form and colour, in-which the ample 
foliage of that variety added materially to its 
artistic effect. 

A bold-looking vase of the pink-coloured 
Clovelly was striking: This exhibit lost 
somewhat by being arranged on too large a 
scale and somewhat loosely. The bowl of 
Golden Ophelia was also interesting. 

The bowls é€xhibited in ithe class open to 
amateurs only were pleasingly varied in their 
character and in the varieties used. The 
beautiful pink Rose named Sylvia was set up 
in charming manner. 

There were two good examples of Rich- 
mond, one much brighter in colour than the 
other. Two of Ophelia, both most sattrac- 
tive, and Mme. Butterfly were also used by 
one exhibitor. 

Quite interesting was the competition in 
the class for a vase of cut Roses with Rose 
foliage only, arranged in vases 11 inches high. 
The six or seven exhibits made a most at- 
tractive display, illustrating in an impressive 
wav the value of the Rose for this purpose. 

Especially noteworthy was one exhibit in 
which the exhibitor had utilised as a pleasing 
contrast Mme. Butterfly and Ophelia. The 
flowers were arranged very artistically. In 
this same competition there were a striking 
vase of Richmond, another of Golden 
Ophelia, two of Ophelia, and a pleasing ex- 
ample of Mme. Butterfly. <A fault noticeable 
in several of the exhibits, however, might 
with advantage be remedied; there is a cer- 
tain abruptness in the arrangement of the 
flowers near to the rim of the receptacles 
used; it should not be difficult to anrange the . 


flowers so that this abruptness may be 
eliminated. 
The National Rose Society is doing a 


good work in making provision for these ex- 
hibits at its shows, and there is little doubt 
these competitions are most popular with the 


visitors, who eagerly scrutinise the awards 
made by the judges. D. B. CRANE. 


Mrs. E. J. Hicks 
A new and fragrant Rose 
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Hardy Carnations 


GREAT many people associate with the 
outdoor Carnation the perfume of the 
old Crimson Clove. The latter ancient 
variety may ‘be practically lost; at any rate, 
it is not so frequently noted as in years gone 
by. It may be said, however, 
have restored this attribute of. fragrance ‘in 
more modern varieties, and have, indeed, im- 
proved upon the old sort in size and in shape 
of flower, as well as in constitution; in 
colour also, for several distinct shades are 
now available. I refer ito Blush Clove, 
Bookham ‘Clove, Maroon Clove, Pearl Clove, 
Purple ‘Clove, Rose Clove, Salmon -—Clove, 
and Sunrev ‘Clove. These form a very fine 
set of hardy sorts. 
The requirements of outdoor Carnations are 


that raisers - 
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small pots and thus start with the roots in- 
tact in a small compass. These should be 
had early in the spring, for when March has 
passed new growth is pretty rapid, and when 


they spindle ‘to bloom with foots compressed, 


as it were, the plants seldom do well. 

A dry day should be chosen for planting so 
that the details of this work may ‘be comfort- 
ably done, and the soil should be pressed 
around the roots firmly. After-routine is 
mainly in keeping the earth free from weeds 
and at the same time istirring the surface. I 
say nothing of tving the flower-stems, be- 
cause this is a matter of course. It is not 
often that Carnations in the ground require 
water; a sprinkle about them, however, in 
the evening after a hot day is beneficial, and 


Daffodil Lady Kenyon 
A white trumpet with long stem and of excellent form 


simple, yet certain items must be observed in 
doing them well. While succeeding in ordi- 
nary garden soil, they resent any spot that is 
not well drained. A sodden ‘soil kills them. 
Animal manures are not advisable unless, 
indeed, these have been used 'in the ground 
for other plants in years previous. Garden 
refuse when burned lis excellent for heavy 
ground especially. Carnations are fond of 
lime, and old lime matenial like mortar- 
rubble can hardly be emploved too. freely. 
Bone-meal or crushed bones is about as good 
a fertiliser as can be put into the soil. 

If I start their cultivation ‘in the spring 
satisfactory plants are of the utmost import- 
ance, and unless J can get the young layers 
of the previous autumn “with a good ball of 
earth attached the plants are not worth 
bothering with. By far the safer plan iin ob- 
taining ithose from a distance—from other 
gardens than one’s own—is to have them in 


~ to pot culture throughout. 


a covering of tthe earth with Cocoanut-fibre 
or leaf-mould will ‘conserve moisture when 
needed in hot weather. - 

Growers who produce the wonderful 
blooms seen at the leading exhibitions resort 
By this means 
shelter of glass may be had at flowering time, 
and examples faultless as regards cleanliness 
and cobouring result. From two to three 
young plants, according. to strength, 
potted at this time of the year in g-inch pots 
in a compost of sweet, fresh loam and lime- 
Beebe For a time a cool position under 

glass is used on account of a fear of the soil 
Paton too wet, but from May onwards 
the plants are stood in the open air, then tre- 
turned to the glass when the bloom buds are 
just showing colour. Under glass one can 
cope with thrips, the tiny pest so ruinous to 
blossoms outside. I was asked, the other 
day, by one of the leading exhibitors of some 


marked 


are 


‘supports to such hardy plants as reqt 


broken, 


ny Nn, 


ae Sate gasses age ames: cae 
—at least, in the south, referring to 
flaked, ‘the hese marked, oe ee 


here there are some exceedingly © 
things. The former in whites :—Elai 
Bookham White; Pink: Hilda Blick, B 
ham Salmon, and Saimonea; Frij 
Grenadier, and Veldfire are scarlet i 
Golden Dougias is maroon; Borde 
and Mary Murray are excellent in 
Elizabeth Shiffner and Orange Ki 
superb in the orange-buff tint; and : 
Douglas has a shade by itself in laven 
A few varieties of Fancies that s 
among many are Mrs. E. Charringto 
marked lilac), Jessie Murray (white, 
lavender), Lieut. Shackleton (ve OV 
rose markings), Linkman ers 
scarlet), Sam Weller “{( 
marked crimson and purple), Pasqu 
low with heavy lavender shadings), 
Ann Page (yellow and lavender), Be 
Belle (yellow, marked grey), Highland | 
(yellow, striped rose-pink), Kelso _ 
with red and grey suffusions), 
Douglas Haig (white, marked maroo 


Daffodil Lady Kenyo 

HIS lovely white trumpet Daffo 

ing well shown this spring by Mr, W 
Watts, of the Welsh Bulb Fiel 

Asaph, Flintshire. It is admirable fo 

ting; the flowers, borne on long stems, 

perfect form and well balanced. t 

the flowers of this variety is an ob 
great beauty and refinement. S 

In passing, we might observe | th 

ae is ee Dalecs pee 


reed Jeviee in ee rae Ww 
pleased to see that he ‘had ‘been awarde 
only gold medal for Daffodils. 


Large floated Wood Li 7 
(Trillium grandiflorum 


This, the best and most easily-grow 

will bear more sunlight than ‘most, an 
lees well amid masses of Rhodo 
but if too much exposed its beauty 
It is very beautiful when seen in t 
and flowers very freely each year — 
April and. May, Old, well ll-rooted 
are often 2 feet or more high, each 
3 inches wide, usually white, but 
tinged with green or purple, and fadi 
rosy colour. It abounds in forests of N 
Carolina, Wisconsin, and Kentucky, 
fuse as the Snowdrops and Anemo 
English woods, seedling forms diff 
size and colour being ‘common side | 
The form sold as majus is only a sel 
these large-flowered seedlings or the 
good culture in gardens. A fine 
form, roseum, is very distinct, and good 
contrast to the white. Its” rosy co 
deepest on the outside of the petals, a 
marked in its early stages. a 


Staking hardy pecenialel 
It is always desirabte to place the ne 


good time, so as to prevent the shoot 
bent, or twisted. Where th 
are at all crowded it is a good plan 
away the weaker stems before ithe s 
are placed to the plants. 


REES AND SHRUBS 
Lily of the Valley Tree 
ieris (Andromeda) floribunda) 


HIS, which is one of the most desirable 
of spring-flowering shrubs, and one of 
the very few that are of an evergreen 
acter, is known now under the name of 
(ERIS FLORIBUNDA. Teas = ase _ mich 
nched shrub, somewhat dense and regular 
jutline, and covered with deep gireen ovate 
es. The Lilv of the Valley-like flowers 
profusely borne. These flowers appear 
yoth terminal and axillary ‘racemes to- 
ds the ends of the shoots, They are seen 
the plant during the preceding autumn, 
they seem proof against even our most 
sre winters and trving springs. They also 
avery long time in perfection. This par- 
Jar species is a native of North America, 
though in this country it i$ seldom seen 
sh more than a yard high, according to 
Asa Gray it varies from 2 feet to 10 feet 
neight. It will grow under the same con- 
ons as Rhododendrons require, for which 
one time a soil composed at least of a 
‘ain amount of peat was considered abso- 
ly-necessary, but a stiff, loamy soil will 
as well. For plants of this class the in- 
yoration of some well-decayed leaf-mould 
in the-soil, if very stiff, is an advantage, 
igh not essential, but in most gardens 
‘e is a certain amount available for the 
pose. When sprays of this plant. are cut 
as the earliest blossoms are expanding 
vy will open well in water and prove useful! 
indoor decoration. Good bushy plants 
be lifted in the autumn (their dense mass 
ibrous rocts then standing them in good 
id), and if potted and kept in a cool green- 
ise throughout the winter, they will flower 
ch earlier than those ‘out of doors; indeed, 
early as many shrubs that require a good 
il more heat to induce them to bloom than 
) Pieris requires. Another species of 
ris, and a very beautiful one, too, is 

‘ERIS JAPONICA, here figured. This Pieris 
be struck from cuttings more readily than 
-majority of ericaceous plants. It is well 
ipted for forcing into bloom if not sub- 
ted to too much heat, and shoots produced 
ler these conditions strike root more 
dily than those borne on plants in the open 
‘und, though these last are not difficult to 
ke. Pieris japonica is, like the preceding, 
auch-branched bush with rather small deep 
en leaves, but the whole plant is more 
‘ight in habit than P. floribunda. The 
ite Waxy flowers are arranged in very long 
ident racemes, and when in good condition 
apletely veil the whole specimen. This 
cies, beautiful as it is, has one great draw- 
‘k compared with P. floribunda, and that 
‘the flowers are often injured by spring 
sts, So that in some cases they rarely open 
isfactorily out of doors; when they do, 
Weyer, they are most ‘beautiful. The 
ing foliage of this Pieris is also very at- 
ctive, for the new shoots, bark, and leaves 
all of a crimson tint, especially if in a 
‘ny spot; so much so, indeed, that at a 
le distance a specimen of it appears to be 
‘dded with richly-coloured blossoms. T. 


Rhododendron ciliatum 


| gathered a bowlful of this Himalayan 
‘ub to-day (April roth) from plants growing 
| high ground and the soil of a sandy clay. 
like many of the handsome kinds from 
se regions, this hairv-leaved shrub is very 
se blooming with great freedom every 
In bud the flowers are of a beautiful rosy- 
1, pale. pink when fully open, 23 inches 
foss, and of wax-like appearance. It is a 
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Pieris (Andromeda) japonica 
This evergreen shrub has this spring been submitted for identification by many readers 


choice and delightful kind for indoor decora- 
tion, lasting well, and possibly more effec- 
tive in this way than when viewed in the 
open. 

In the favoured south-west counties it 
reaches several feet in height and possesses a 
considerable spread of branches, but it is more 
frequently met: with as a spreading bush 
about 4 feet in height. E. M. 

Sussex. 


Clematis alpina 


Attached to a cool north wall this pretty 
climber is now in bloom, its nodding, solitary 
white flowers rendered more attractivé by 
reason of the tender green of the advancing 
foliage over which each ‘little ‘bell is sus- 
pended. It is the first of the Clematis to 
bloom if we omit C. calycina ‘and C. cirrhosa, 
which are generally in flower at Christmas, 
and occasionaily in October. There is an 
exceedingly beautiful pale blue variety of 
alpina known as C. alpina var. coerulea, but 
I ‘have not seen it during the past few years. 

EM: 


The Siberian Crab (Pyrus 
baccata) 


This is one of our most beautiful flowering 
trees during April and early May, when its 
graceful branches are Jaden with white 
flowers, and again in autumn and early 
winter, owing to the great number of brilliant 
red fruits. If planted so that it may develop 
to its full extent it will attain to a height of 


35 feet to 4o feet, such a specimen in full 
bloom being a delightful object. Many are 
under the impression that the popular hybrid 
kinds, such as John Downie, Dartmouth, 
Transcendent, Transparent, and others be- 
long to this species, but apparently this is not 
so, most of them belonging to the Crab Apple 
group (Pyrus Malus), to which also belongs 
the prettv and useful weeping kind Eva 
Rathke, which bears a fairly-flavoured fruit. 
All, however, are glorious trees, both in 
flower and in fruit. The fruit is highly 
valued for jellies. We grow them in all sorts 
of positions along with the Japanese P. flori- 
bunda and P. Halliana (long known as P. 
Parkmanni), both in groups and as isolated 
examples, and their beauty has been very 
great during the present season. The slender 
sprays of bloom are unsurpassed for filling 
large vases indoors, and to keep the trees in 
order very little care is necessary. 


The flowering Currant (Ribes) 


Because this popular shrub is one of those 
which succeeds everywhere it is classed as 
“common.’’ Were it less ‘‘common’’ it 
would receive more appreciation and atten- 
tion. In spring its attractiveness is great, 
and the ordinary R. sanguineum is well 
known. There are, however, other forms, 
such as R. atro-rubens and R. Billiardieri, 
both of which are deeply tinted. R. ialbidum 
and R. pallidum are almost white, the flowers 
being merely suffused with a suspicion of 
pink. R. aureum (the Buffalo Currant) is 
the yellow form, blooming in May, and it is 
worthy of extended cultivation. 
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Reminiscences of My Orchid Life 


By DE BaARRI CRAWSHAY, O.B.E. 


IV. 


[A reader has very kindly suggested that it would be a fitting testimony to the 
memory of the late Mr. De Barri Crawshay to publish the interesting story of 
his early experiences in the cultivation of Orchids, in which he was so keenly 
* absorbed. We are indebted to Mr.-Gurney Wilson, to whom the MS. was bequeathed, 
Jor permission to publish these articles. 
related the early experiences of his Orchid career, appeared on pp. 234, 248, & 262.—ED. | 


(Concluded from p. 262.) 


HE quest of anceps was a hobby that few 
collectors considered, Baron Schroder, 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, Sir Jeremiah 
Colman, ‘Mr. E. Ashworth, and myself being 
those most interested in ithis elegant Mexican 
plant. One of the reasons against its culti- 
vation is that a deficiency of light in winter 
cripples its flowers, and if-a bad fog comes on 
when the buds are opening, away go the 


season’s blooms, hence growers in the north . 


and close 'to large towns avoid ithis species. 

One form of anceps that was always a great 
rarity and commanded an almost prohibitive 
price was ‘Schroederze and its sub-forms 
Amesiana and \Ballantineana. These were 
my greatest ideals in anceps owing to the 
gorgeous velvety-purple of the lip and the 
exquisite deeper colouring of the outer one- 
third of the sepals and petals. For years I 
had to be content with wishing for them, but 
ultimately by a stroke of good luck and a 
little foresight, the result of close study of 
the typical ‘features, I became the owner of 
more Schroederzs ithan all the other holders 
put together. The. original Schroederze was 
named by Reichenbach (Gard. Chron., 1887, 
p. 72) and shown by Baron Schréder at the 
Roval Horticultural Society, January roth, 
1888, when it received a First-class Certi- 
ficate. It was imported by James Back- 
house and Sons, of York, in a small quantity, 
of which one plant was purchased by the 
Baron: Some 30 small plants in all were 
distributed among collectors. s ~ 

In 1888 Amesiana appeared from an im- 
portation of Mr. F. Sander, ‘the actual plant 
having been selected in 1883 by Mr. E. 
Harvey, of Aigburth, near Liverpool, as 
distinct-looking. When it bloomed in 
November, 1888, it was repurchased by Mr. 
Sander for 200 guineas and subsequently dis- 
tributed among amateurs. Though Amesiana 
was subsequent to Schroederee, it was gener- 
aly much etter known than the darker 
variety, and the two were much mixed up. 

For many vears no more of ‘this beautiful 
plant was imported until Messrs. Lewis and 
Co.; of Southgate, received a little Jot in 
1897. Mr. Walker, of Winchmore Hill, 


bought a plant soon after they arrived, but it > 


fell to my luck to acquire the whole of the 
remainders in the following winter, when one 
of them flowered. This became Amesiana 
Crawshay’s var., receiving an Award of Merit 
at the Royal ‘Horticultural Society, January 
11th, 1898, and a Firstsclass Certificate on 
January 31st of the following year. 

There was no doubt in my mind Ithat these 
velvety-lipped forms were as (distinct a species 
from typical L. anceps as Cattleya labiata is 
from C. Trianz, and I set to work to trace 
every plant of ‘Schroederee and the original 
Amesiana. Having compared ‘them all, I 
completed a re-classification of Mexican 
Lelias (Gard. Chron., 1902, p. 414), placing 
Schroederze as a species and Amesiana as a 
variety of it, as well .as transferring my 
Amesiana and Ballantineana ito Schroedere. 
Ballantineana was one of the pieces that.came 
over with the original Schroederze, and was 
also purchased by Baron Sohréder. I was 
pretty well satisfied for a time, as I had 25 


, 


Preceding articles, in which the author 


plants of the velvety-lipped form that ‘be-— 


came much sought after. 
In June, 1898, and also in 1899, Messrs. 
Stanley Mobbs and Ashton, who had taken 


over the business of Lewis and ‘Co., received 


importations of ‘‘ L. anceps Dawsoni type.’’ 
Evidently they shad not been seen in bloom by 
anyone who knew Dawsoni. It was no 
trouble to recognise them as coming from the 
same place as my Amesiana, and I acquired 
215 more ‘‘ Velvet lips.” 
had been received from a collector named 
Pechacek, who afterwards sent plants direct 
to Messrs. Protheroe and Mamris for sale on 
his own account. On June 28th, 1901, an 
importation was catalogued as ‘‘ Lelia 
anceps Dawsoni type,’’ and consisted of 
several hundreds which had been delayed and 
had lost their leaves badly. I recognised 
these as being Schroederze and bought almost 
the whole importation, only letting a few 
lots go-into other hands, and many of these 
T afterwards purchased. From these importa- 
tions I bloomed ‘the exact duplicate of every 
previously-named form of Schrrcederz, as 
well as many other extremely beautiful ones, 
including Lionel Crawshay and Theodora. 
Mr. McBean blooming Grace Ruby, an ex- 
ceedingly fine form. ; 

My Mexican house was a sight nowhere 
else to be seen, being literally crammed’ full 
of Schroederee, which, when in bloom, pre- 
sented a very beautiful spectacle. It was im- 
possible to keep them all for ever, so gradu- 
ally I disposed of many till every Schroederze 


and almost every remaining anceps stood at | 
= e 


nil in my ‘books. 

Gradually it became known that I had 
cornered the Schroederzes and had the largest 
stock ever held of them. With the great ad- 
vance in the home-raised hybrids, Mexicans 
began to lose their popularity, and'as my own 
stock of Odontoglossums and Odontiodas 
was rapidly overcrowding the houses I de- 
cided to part with the Mexicans. Messrs. 
Protheroe. and Morris sold the plants at 
Cheapside on October 25th, 1912, and 
November 28th, 1913. Thus the collecting 
and study of a most beautiful Orchid over a 
period of 12 years were scattered in a few 
hours. 


I at once rebuilt the house for Odonto- ” 


glossums and filled it with them, but the 
memory of the lovely ‘‘ Velvet Lips ” in the 
winter and the ‘‘ shoyel-shaped ” leaves will 
never entirely fade from my memory. The 
group of graceful spikes was a most lovely 
sight, but afterwards there were graceful 
spikes in the thouse alll the year round. ~ 
Other Lelias, especially purpurata, have 
all. had their turn, and at one time the 
Cattleya-house, as the Mexican-house then 
was, contained a fine lot of big plants of L. 
purpurata, soon after the days of the great 
importations of 1884. These plants materi- 


ally helped me to secure many a prize at the - 


Royal Horticultural Society, the Royal 
Botanic Society, the Crystal Palace, and 
elsewhere, in the davs when Douglas, Little, 
Cobb, and Crawshay fought for them. 
Cattlevas had a good turn also, and 
Mossiz, Mendel, Dowiana aurea, and 
Trianz all did well, Mendeli assisted very 


These importations | 


their mixing to extremes. 


‘tion more of leaf-mould or of loam, or 


much in the prize-winning. 
loved any Cattleva but aurea. 'C. Gas 
gave me a good run for my money. O 
6th, 1883, I bought one imported plant. 
Sander for 23s. On June 24th of the fo 
ing year it opened four flowers, produc 
three leads, of snow-white sepals anc 
the lip having the faintest suspicio 
on the blade. It was the first ‘ alt 


me if I would take too guineas for j 
needless to sav, I could not part 
possession of the only one known. 
that plant till it died on October 2ott 
so 'the typical Gaskelliana alba is nor 
On January 25th, 1884, I bought at 
Protheroe and 'Morris’ one plant of ar 
portation, also Mr. Sanders’, paying 
it. On July rrth,- 1884, it produ 
flowers on two spikes, and 11 days | 
was .awarded a_ First-class Ce 
R.H.S., as the type; other plants hh 
shown bbefore, but no award had been 


ficates for type and albino in a new 
a piece of good fortune that has fall 
other exhibitor of Cattleyas. 
Angreecums and Vandas were als 
favourites with me, and at one tim 
them in my competition groups. On 
Vanda suavis Rosefield var. travelled 
Rosefield and London (250 miles) in’ 
son to various shows. My first plan 
variety, which was figured in the 
Album,’? Vol. TV., t. 180, was bou 
cattle show, viz., the Bath and W. 
England, at ‘Maidstone, June oth. 188. 
it was being exhibited by Mr. Roge 
of Barham ‘Court, near Maidstone. 
five spikes and a total of 69 blooms o 
was a perfect plant, being leaved to the 
and having three fine additional gro 
Some of the volkels who attended ‘to the « 
were talking of the ‘‘ wunnerful are 
while the new owner was listening, 
to them. ‘‘ They tell me,” one of the 
marked, “‘ that he gave the valoo | 
bullicks for that ’ere thing, lor lummee, 
it a rum un.” His friend thought de 
and, looking at the lovely Vanda, ex 
‘“ More durned fool ’e.” That set 
matter as far as.he was concerned, a 
passed on. The ‘ durned fool ” did 
buying Vandas. for in June, 1891, he 
another magnificent plant from th 
source, bought it, giving the value o” 
bullicks for it. gee 


Tee 


Potting composts 
Some private gardeners and amateu 
What di 
can it make to the plant to prepare 
compost 'for it alone? A soil that is 001 
Cinerarias is, 'to my mind, equally Fexey 
Geraniums, Primulas, or even ‘(Carna 
yet there are those who will add a half 


more sand or oyster shells, charcoal, 0 
meal. ‘There is no necessity for this. If 
have plenty of time and help and a varie 
materials vou can go on making up fi 

composts for each different plant yo 
but it is not necessary. For Fer 
little peat. For cactaceous plants, 
and some of the South African bulbs” 
spent lime from the joints of dem 
brick or stone walls—if you can get | 
many of the Orchids peat and Sphagnum 
the natural rooting materials; while 
Rhododendrons we avoid lime, but wi 
well-defined families the compoundi 
may stop. : 


\ i Re 


NDOOR PLANTS 
Specimen Fuchsias 
‘UCHSIAS may be employed in various 
ways for the embellishment of ‘the 
greenhouse or conservatory. - They are 
y grown as dwarf bushes in pots from 
‘ches in diameter upwards, and if care- 
» attended to as to watering, with an 
sional stimulant, they will bloom over a 
thened period. They may be grown as 
mids, in which form they used to be very 
ilar, especially in the west of England. 
; that standards are much appreciated 
2 js nothing better for that mode, of cul- 
than Fuchsias of different sorts, as 
ig to the pendulous nature of their 
soms they are seen*to very great ad- 
age when grown in this way. Large 
jmens, either in pots or tubs, are well 
xd for balconies or terraces during the 
mer. Again, in the greenhouse the 
er-habited varieties are very showy when 
yed to the roof, as under favourable con- 
pns they will form a veritable canopy of 
ping blossoms. The same feature stands 
1in good stead when employed for hang- 
baskets, for which purpose, apart from 
garden varieties, one species is particu- 
suited—Fuchsia procumbens—a slender, 
ping plant. For window-boxes, ‘too, 
hsias are well adapted, their graceful 
t being then well seen, especially if they 
not too much crowded together. When 


vater, as from their sometimes elevated 
tions they are much exposed to drying 
ds. An occasional stimulant during the 
on is also of great service in prolonging 
display of bloom. The relative merits of 
le and double flowers in the case of the 
hsia are sometimes a matter of con- 


le blossoms, for though the large, double 
ers are very striking they have a lumpi- 
' which we do not find among the singles. 
ny case the varieties with single flowers 
best suited for the outdoor garden, as in 
sh winds the heavy blossoms are far more 
e to suffer than the ‘lighter ones. 


‘ARDY Fucnsias are, in many cases at 
t, not appreciated ‘to the extent they 
ht be, for during the latter part of the 
mer they are delightful. The  well- 
wn F. Riccartoni, which forms such a 
cing feature in many places around our 
its, is one of the hardiest and most vigor- 
but there are many other valuable kinds. 


fabs 
Zeanothus Lobbianus for the 
+ conservatory 


mong the plants which are forced for 
ng work in conservatories one rarely 
ces any of the Ceanothuses. This may 
ue to the fact that they will not respond 
he heat of the forcing-house proper, but 
‘ought on coolly few things are so charm- 

The variety under notice, perhaps the 
for this purpose, is not often met with. 
obbianus is of a neat and compact thabit, 
deep green foliage, while its clusters of 
blue flowers make it noteworthy, 


ie netted Iris and its use in the 
house 


ame years ago I attempted to grow Iris 
culata in the open ground, but I had 
Wwe it up as a bad job. A neighbour who 
| to live near Eton, and who could grow 
there, essayed to do the same in a 
‘rent garden, but with indifferent 
posses conclude ithis -hardy little bulb 
its likes and its dislikes. My~ object 


’ Ps 
re 


=. ih 
aan 


yn in this way it is very essential that_ 
plants are not allowed to suffer from want 


ersy. We much prefer the varieties with — 
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in penning ithese lines is to say that it has 
settled down now all right as an inhabitant 
of a cold frame in pots and pans filled with a 
good, light, porous compost, and with the 
bulbs carefully rationed with nourishing food 
when the time of their leafage comes round. 
The beautiful little Cantab, the charming 
blood relation of I. reticulata, lis equally at 
home under similar conditions. They both 
look so ‘happy that I am sure they like their 
treatment; hence I pass on my experience as 
a ‘‘ tip’’ for those who as yet are strangers 
to their charm. 


VEGETABLES 


Kitchen garden notes 


UCH may be done to hasten the cut- 

ting of the latest Broccoli by affording 

water plentifully at the roots and giving 
a dose of liquid-manure occasionally. This 
latter must not ‘be overdone, or flavour will 
be affected. Successional batches of plants 
in variety, from Early London and Walcheren 
to Autumn. Mammoth and Autumn Giant, 
should be planted now on _ well-manured 
ground. Where winter ridging is not prac- 
tised the plants should be set in deeply-drawn 
drills, which not only economise water, but 
as soon as tthe plants commence to grow, the 
soil, if closed in on either side, acts as a 
mulch, and enables it to retain its moisture, 
especially if a good soaking of water is given 
immediately before it is done. Self-protect- 
ing and ‘Michaelmas Broccoli-plants will be 
ready for getting out shortly. The-former 
will be for late autumn and early winter sup- 
ply. Cabbage for autumn cutting and the 
red variety for pickling and other purposes 
to the required number will also need to be 
planted the first opportunity, watering them 
in. 

The earliest lot of ‘(Celery is best got into 
the trenches before the plants are too big. 
These should have ample supplies of water if 
the weather is dry. If the trenches are not 
ready for the main crop and late sorts, the 
matter must be no longer delayed. The soil 
thrown out can be utilised for the growing 
of Lettuces, Endive, Spinach, and French 
Beans; when levelled down. Successional 
sowings of French Beans, in any case, must 
be made, and where Haricot Beans are in 
request, now is ‘the time to sow the seed. 
As Scarlet Runners will soon be making their 
appearance, traps for slugs, in the shape of 
slices of Swedes or Mangolds, laid at inter- 


-vals up and down the rows, and small heaps 


of bran, should be laid in readiness to catch 
them. These must be looked to daily, and 
all slugs captured should be destroyed. A 
mixture of soot, lime, and fine cinder-ashes 
broadcasted over the surface of the soil acts 
as a deterrent. 

Much moulding and staking of Peas are 
now necessary. This must be done as soon 
as the plants are a couple of inches in 
height. If delayed until the plants begin to 
topple over, they never climb the sticks pro- 
perly afterwards. The preparation of the 
trenches for and the sowing of late varieties 
are other items in connection with Pea 
cultivation now needing attention. The early 
and second-early sorts are late, but are now 
making rapid growth, and look very promis- 
ing. These must not ibe allowed to want for 
water should dry weather set in, Globe 
Artichokes have wintered ‘fairly well, but re- 
quire a continuation of the ipresent genial 
warmth to enable them to regain their usual 
vigour. The earliest Potatoes, which are 
strong and look well—the tops not having 
been injured by frost—have been earthed up. 
Second-early varieties will be ready for earth- 
ing ere these lines appear, the soil having 


> 
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been well worked between them as a prepara- 
tory measure. The tops of the main crop 
and late sorts are pushing through fast, and 
require a good deal of time spent among 
them, both to clean the ground and to get the 
soil in good working condition ready for 
earthing them with. The draw-hoe run 
through them will destroy weeds, after which 
the soil should be lightly dug and broken to 
pieces with a fork or be well dragged and 
broken to a finé tilth with a ‘Canterbury hoe. 
Spring Cabbages are now plentiful. If the 
site they occupy jis not required just now 
for any other purpose, some of the oldest 
leaves should be stripped off the stems from 
which hearts have been cut, and the soil 
mulched with well-rotted manure and lightly 
pricked in. They will quickly break and 
yield a plentiful supply of ‘‘ collards”’ or 


BIRDS 


The Blackcap 
[nen species of the warblers, fre- 


quent summer migrants ‘to this country 

or resident birds, are described in Leaflet 
No. 64, issued gratis by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, with excellent ‘illustrations to six of 
them supplied by F. W. Frohawk. It is sug- 
gested that, in rural districts, copses, planta- 
tions, and shrubberies, with plenty of en- 
tangled undergrowth, in close proximity to 
gardens and orchards, should be preserved 
as breeding grounds for warblers, since they 
are among the most beneficial of all the 
smaller birds on account of (their feeding 
habits. 

Of the warblers, the blackcap is, perhaps, 
the ‘best-known. The Welsh call this species 
‘the little black-headed warbler.’’ Several 
other small birds have black heads, and are 
commonly called blackcaps, but they are not 
warblers; nevertheless, it is surprising how 
many people, even country folk,, confuse 
them. The male blackcap is a plainly- 
dressed bird of brown and grey, but its jet- 
black crown marks it at once when we have 
the good fortune to see it. In the female the 
top of the head is reddish-brown. 

About the middle of April marks the arrival 
in this country of the species, and immedi- 
ately we hear its song, described by one 
writer as “ fine, varied, and joyous,”’ issuing 
from the woodland undergrowth. It jis in 
full voice during May, ‘but warbles its 
‘“ melodious murmurs ” to perfection in early 
June, favouring for its summer home the 
leafiest woods, and especially the sheltered 
hanging glades that clothe some of our river 
valleys. Gilbert White, from his snug corner 
at Selborne, recorded that ‘‘ in April, in the 
first fine weather, the blackcaps come troop- 
ing all at once in these parts. They are 
delicate songsters.”’ In a further reference 
he says, ‘* The blackcap has, in common, a 
full, sweet, deep, loud, and wild pipe, yet 
that strain is of short continuance, ‘and his 
motions are desultory; but when the bird sits 
calmly and engages in song in earnest. it 
pours forth very sweet, but inward, melody, 
and expresses great variety of soft and gentile 
modulations, superior perhaps to those of any 
of our warblers, the nightingale excepted.”’ 

In every sense the blackcap is a true 
warbler, and in some lines on the bird, ‘* with 
sable cowl and amice grey,’’ Bishop Mant 
describes ‘how he ‘likes ito 

Hear his desultory bill 

Such notes of varying cadence trill 
That mimic art, that quavered strain, 
May strive to match, but strive in vain. 

The nest of the blackcap, small and some- 
what loosely constructed of dry grasses lined 
with fibrous roots and hairs, is usually placed 
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among shrubbery or rank herbage somewhat 
above the ground. 

While chiefly insect-feeding, the bl aelecap: 
like others of its group, 
and berries in their season in its diet. But it 
is mostly the wild fruit, although a fondness 


Answers 
FLOWER GARDEN 


Streak in Sweet Peas 


Please tell me how I can avoid a white 
streak appearing on some of my Sweet Pea 
plants. In most cases where this occurs they 
hardly flower at all, or have only wretched 
blooms. J have exhibited successfully more 
than once and quite understand very deep 
trenching, manuring, stopping, etc., ‘but 
when this white streak comes I lose a lot of 
Plaats. Kindly also Ay how best to keep 
slugs from devouring the young plants. Last 
year, doubtless owing to rain, they ate half 
the pl ants I bedded out. “ WORRIED.” 


[A certain remedy for streak in Sweet Pea 
plants is unknown, and growers aire troubled 
with it more or less. The roots appear to be 
peculiarly susceptible to change. For in- 
stance, too much ralin is bound to bring the 
complaint, and a cultivator who thas to pro- 
vide water to the roots fis sure to assist it, 
hence well-tilled: ground that will carry the 
plants through the summer without adding 
moisture is found to ward off this. streak. 
When once noticed in a piant the best thing 
to do jis tear it up and burn, for, as you re- 
mark, it affects the blooms. Slugs are best 
dealt with by going along the lines at night 
time and sprinkling soot; this is better than 
using the same thing to prevent them 
coming. Newly-slaked. lime will answer the 
same punpose.] 


Moving Iris stylosa 

(W. P. Pecher).—To succeed with this 
pretty plant it must have shelter and a warm, 
sandy soil. It often fails to flower when 
planted in the open like other thardy Irises, 
because its leaves are spoiled by wind, and 
the early buds forthwith ruined; in this way 
it never has a chance. Or, again, it may be 
coddled and over-fed_ into growing bright 
grassy tufts of leaves, 2 feet to 3 feet long, 
with never a flower. ‘Commencing-to bloom 
in November (or even earlier) and continuing 
into February or March, a cosy iplace*at ithe 
foot of a wall, or a narrow border on the 
sunny side of a greenhouse, is as good a place 
as can be found for it. True, there are often 
other claimants for these choice corners, and 
in most of our southern gardens places may 
be found almost as good upon warm, dry 
banks, or under the shelter of a raised and 
sunny hedgerow, where its roots will ‘be quite 
happy among roots and stones. There is 
many a-wall, however, given up to fruit-trees 
or climbing shrubs, at ‘whose foot tufts of 
this Iris would thrive. Nothing is better for 
it than’ a light giranitic soil such as those of 
many parts of its own country, where it 
abounds in open places and in sandy Pine 
woods, or here and there (already ‘half wild) 
as around ‘Cannes, where ‘the soil is similar. 
It will also do well in a light limestone, but 
rarely thrives in heavier ground, unless well 
prepared by adding stones, lime rubbish, or 
gravel, to keep it dry. It increases fast, and 
should be left to spread into tufts when so 
placed as to be well exposed to sun and light, 
thriving best in raised clumps, standing full 
sun and the fiercest drought, and often with 
its roots half bare. When divided, it should 
be in April, when the flowers are over. 


GREENHOUSE 


Oleander and Orange with dirty leaves 
(D. B.)—The filth on the leaves of your 


also includes fruit 
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for Raspberries and Currants entices the bird 
into gardens and orchards, little damage, 
however, being done. Where the berries of 
the Elder and Rowan are obtainable culti- 
vated fruit is left aione by the bblackcap. 

H. H. Warp te. 


to Queries 


Oleander and Orange is caused by brown 
scale. The leaves and the stems of the plants 
should be well and frequently sponged with 
soapv water to which a little Tobacco-water 
nas been added, or that well-known insecti- 
cide Gishurst Compound used. As the scale 
adheres closely it may be loosened with a 
pointed stick. Svringe with ciean soft water 
after sponging. If this treatment is followed 
up the plants should soon tbe clean. 
they do not get dry at the root. 


FRUIT 


Peach-buds failing 

(J. W. Smith).—Yowu say nothing as to the 
names of the varieties of Peaches whose 
flowers ‘have fallen.. If vour Peaches are the 
early American varieties, Alexander or 
Waterloo, or some similar ones, 
failing is too common with them under glass. 
Bud-falling is more common with eariv than 
with late varieties. ~Some people assign as a 


reason that sap in these sorts begins to flow” 


earlv, and this partially opening the buds, 
then comes a few days’ low temperature, a 
check ensuing, and when the warmth re- 
turns the buds drop off. In anv case this 
bud-falling rarely happens on outside wall- 
trees. Another cause, and this is what has 
evidently happened in your case, is that the 
border has been allowed to get very dry in the 
autumn, and the requisite moisture for the 
nourishment of the buds not being present 
they fail to develop properly, and, in con- 
sequence, as you find, drop off when the roots 
become active. We hope to give in an early 
issue a detailed account of the various causes 
of this trouble. 


Grape Canon Hall Muscat 

(James Lambert).—Few Grapes have been 
the cause of so much trouble to gardeners of 
the old school as this. The finest bunches 
we have ever seen were those grown by the 
late Mr. Roberts when at Gunnersbury Park 
and those grown by his successor, Mr. 
Revnoids. It was at one 'time largely grown, 
but. it is, every year, becoming scarcer. Its 
constitution is poor, the wood often being soft 
and sappy, and ripening badly, many of the 
spurs being ‘barren. Unless a high tempera- 
ture is maintained it refuses to set, and great 
care is taken ‘to artificially fertilise the 
flowers. 


SHORT REPLIES 


D. Pearman.—Ask some timber merchant 
to supply you with boards the length tre- 
quired, some 6 inches wide and 13 inches 
thick. Give these, before fixing them, a coat 
of Solignum, when you will find they will last 
for years. 

C. Bishop.—Try one of the- many soil 
fumigantts that can be had from any horti- 
cultural ‘sundriesman. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


E. A. Saunders.—1i, Prunus triloba fi.-pl. ; 
2, Philesia buxifolia; 3, specimen insufficient. 
A, F. H., Hants.—Arenaria montana. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Gavin Jones and Ingwersen, Baldock Road, 
Letchworth Garden City.—Alpine and ‘hardy 
prants. 


H. J}. Jones, Hither Green, Lewisham.— 


Dahhas, Hydrangeas, Chrysanthemums, etc., 


etc. 


- 


See that 


then ‘bud-~ 


a ae 


WEEDICIDE 


1 gall. (price 9/-) dilutes to 
galls. water; the cost of the 
for-use weedkilling mixture 
therefore, just over 2d, per Gall, 


fF 1 pt. tin 2|-;- 1 qt. 3/3; 
4 gall. 516; 2 galls. 17/5 
- ey galls, £1/18/6, 


pevveses Coevsssanasencccne Aqnecesege 
i “ 


; HERCULEAN ~ a 
: LIQUID WEEDKILLER =: 

- = 1s equally efficient but : 
half the the strength : 

~ (1-50 parts water,) — 
1/8 ; Qt. 2/9. 
pe 3/9 1 gall, 6|- 


a a ee 
ae: = i 


Bp 2 galls. 10/6. 
ee SE CHERCULEAN 
ZA “mse - POWDER WEEDKILLER ‘P 


we ee ‘ je edecconocegnegucensperaiaunserseare 
is” ~~ =~ If unable 10 obtain from 
Bre localpagent, please write 
“= Wm. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Ltd, 


BERKHAMSTED. 


COTSWOLD HILLS LAWN i TUR 


Fibrous Potting Loam, excellent qualit 


Estimates free for Drives, Asphalte Courts, Paths, | 
Work, Orazy Paving, Gravels, Granites in stoc! 
moderate. 


MARK WILLIAMS & CO 


28, Promenade, Cheltenham 


18 in. long ; 16% in. diameter ; weighed ( 
Carriage 


36/- 


TARMAC LIMITE 


VINCULUM DEPARTMENT, 


Ettingshall, Wolverhampto! 


Special 
Price 


pana. 
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Flowers for Cutting 


HE cultivation of flowers for cutting is 


to gardeners who 


‘live near towns, as ‘there is a demand for 
blooms of the right sont, while the varie- 
which are most in request are those that 


raising. Perhaps 


sweet-scented flowers pay the best to 
v, and quite a good number of highly- 


grown from seeds 


a in the open in the spring. The most 
ilar are Sweet Peas, Scabious, Ten-week 
ks, Sweet Sultan, and 'Mignonette. Even 


2 a late sowing can be made profitable, 
it will give flowers right into October, 


after the early-raised plants are over. 


VEET Pras are indispensable for cutting, 
of late years ‘have become popular. Those 
have limited spice would do well not to 


7itoo many varieties. 
w well than to have a 
e number and get 
a crowded out. Like 
ything else in the 
tl world, it takes just 
‘much jabour and 
ble to grow poor 
eties as it does good 
, and now so many 
gnificent  giant- 
ered kinds can be ob- 
id at small cost there 
) excuse for raising 
hless varieties. 
IGNONETTE and _ the 
r plants above named 
be sown thinly where 
are to flower and 
red with just enough 
soil to bury the seed. 
1-week and giant 
ks come particularly 
this way, as they re- 
moving and being 
led under glass. 
ALLFLOWERS are very 
‘ant in spring and 
il as cut flowers, but 
Must ‘be treated as 
lials and sown at any 
from April to July 
flowering next year. 
ral distinctly-coloured 
ties of the plant are 
‘nable cheaply by the 
lred, though probabl y 
old blood-red gives 
nost satisfaction, 
»SES, Of course, must 
Town, but they are a 
‘class and need care- 
election. Those who 
| a 


It is better to grow 


A giant Leedsii with cream-coloured perianth and pale lemon trumpet 


prefer a limited number of «fine sym- 
metrical blooms to clusters of small 
flowers should remove some of the buds 
which form in ‘bunches at ithe end of the 
shoots. Usually there is a large central bud 
with several small ones clustering round it. 
The effect, from a decorative point of view, 
is certainly good if all are allowed to expand, 
but there will not be a first-rate bloom among 
them. There is no room for them to develop 
without crushing each other, while the re- 
sources of the plant being distributed over a 
greater number of blooms each must of 


necessity receive a smaller share of support 


than if there were fewer blooms. If fine 
blooms are desired and there is a shoot with 
about a dozen buds thev must be reduced to 
three or four, and if these are of different 
sizes they open one after the other, thus pro- 


Narcissus Empire 


A choice variety for growing in pots 


longing the period of beauty. Hybrid Per- 
petuals, Teas, and Ramblers are the sorts to 
grow, as ithey will bear Roses from June to 
November. 

CARNATIONS AND PINKs are valuable for cut- 
ting, and can be produced from seed, but 
plants are generally to be obtained at a 
reasonable price. The new Pinks ‘of the 
Allwood type iare a great boon, ias they are 
perpetual-flowering. 

LILy OF THE VALLEY, SWEET WILLIAMS, AND 
VIOLETS (provide a lot of ‘sweet-scented 
flowers. A shady north border is the best 
spot to select for a bed, and if it is under trees 
it will not be less ‘successful. With an 
annual mulch of leaves iand the occasional 
removal of weeds a Lily of the Valley bed 
will give no further trouble for at least five 
vears. Sweet Williams should be grown 
: from séed sown in the 
open ground during May 
or’ June, but Violets are 
best raised from divisions 
in the spring or from cut- 
tings planted in a~cold 
frame in the autumn. 
The fragrance of the 
Violet makes it a ‘general 
favourite, and it is just - 


the flower for button- 
holes. The ‘bunching of 
the flowers is’ a_ little 
tedious, but anyone ac- 


customed to the work can 
get over it in much less 
time than a novice, and 
the operation is best per- 
formed by girls, who can 
generally soon gather and 
tie up a few ‘hundred 
bunches. 

On this page we figure 
tthe Narcissus Empire, one 
of the finest of the giant 
Leedsii class, in cream 
and pale lemon colour, 
and an admirable’ variety 
for pot work. A few 
vears ago it received a 
First-class Certificate at 
Birmingham when shown 
by Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, and it has been well 
shown this season. It is 
splendid for private work, 
but too scarce to be 
grown in quantity. 

The flowers here named 
are only a ‘few of the sub- 
jects really good for cut- 
ting. 
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Saxifrages in pans i: 
| SEND a photograph of Saxifraga Gries- 


bachi (Wisley Variety), which is a very 

much finer plant than the type. The 
flower-spikes are taller and thicker, and the 
colour of the flower a much richer crimson. 
It and ‘the Saxifraga Burseriana Gloria on 
the same plate were two out of an exhibit of. 
12 pans of Alpines which won the Greer Cup 
at the Royal Horttcultural Society of 
Ireland Show, April 9th. They were grown 
and shown by Mrs. Butler, Priestown House, 
Co. Meath. W. Puytis Moore. 

Willbrook House, 

Rathfarnham, Co. Dublin. 


Raspberry stem bud moth 

Readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED who 
grow Raspberries should now examine their 
canes for the grubs of this pest. Look care- 
fully at the canes and notice if any of the 
buds are failing to grow. If any such buds 
are found they should be opened, and in all 
probability the tiny red caterpillars of stem- 
bud moth will be found. A good deal of the 
damage attributed to-late spring frost is due 


ye 
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There is also a white variety. This species 
js native of our own country and comes freely 
from seeds which ripen in the open air. 
Those who desire to grow it in quantity 
should raise it in this way. Another reason, 
too, fis its great beauty when planted among 
blocks of stone comprising retaining walls. 
Large plants have stout, fleshy root-stocks, 
and thus render their accommodation in a 
wall a difficult matter unless-an abundance 
of -soil—which is undesirable—is used be- 
tween the layers of stone. Plants of large 
size also resent disturbance at the root, for 
which reason they should be planted where 
thev are to remain, and, if well cared for, as 


Corresp 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is — % 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. —— 


Snakes’-heads and their protection 


HEN in the Thames Vabllev recently it 
was delightful to find Fritillaria Mele- 


agris flowering in the meadows more 
freely than last year. Amongst the chequered 


Saxifrages in pans, for which the Greer Cup was awarded 


to this pest. Attacks are often overlooked on 
this account, with the result that after a sea- 


son or two the pest so increases that a :com- 


plete failure results. This is especially so 
when only a few Raspberries are grown in a 
sheltered garden. Methods of control are 
difficult; on a small scale hand-picking the 
infested buds iis best. If the attack is severe 
the whole cane is better cut away and burned. 
Destroy all winter shelter, such as old leaves, 
etc., that gather at the bases of the canes in 
autumn. The young caterpillars, which are 
hatched in June, onlv feed for a short time 
and then search for a place to spend. the 
winter in; rubbish, old canes, and the bark 
of supporting stakes form convenient places. 
Many of the caterpillars rest in the soil and 
would be killed by ‘treating the soil with 
naphthalene at the rate of 23 ozs. per square 
yard. es I 


The Pasque Flower (Anemone Pulsatilla) 

This is now at its best. The unfolding of 
the graceful bbell-like flowers is a pretty sight, 
the whole plant appearing at first to be en- 
veloped in a tender grey Moss-like substance 
and generally laden with dew. The follow- 
ing days reveal its beautiful and finely-cut 
leaves and handsome drooping flowers of all 
shades. from palest lavender to violet-blue. 


' 


purple Snakes’-heads some pure white ones 
were growing. Ours was a pious pilgrimage 
to this shrine of Flora, for we gathered but 
few flowers, left all bulbs religiously alone, 
and cut no stems below the ground level. In 
the meadows near Oxford these very local, if 
not rare, flowers are each year becoming 
more scarce. The sale of roots should there- 
fore be prohibited and the sale of blooms cut 
deep below the ground discouraged. Our 
Colonies and some districts on tthe Continent 
are far more zealous in protecting their native 
flora than we are in England. H.H. W. 


Plants in cottage windows 

The short article from the pen of ‘* C. W.”’ 
(page 255) expressing his admiration of the 
plants grown in cottage windows in all parts 

- of our country will meet with the approval of 
all readers of GaRDENING ILLUSTRATED, On 
many occasions my ‘travels fin rural England 
have been made more delightful by these 
homely exhibitions, which evidence the 


- loving care which is devoted to the plants. 


Frequently, too, I have been amazed at the 
splendid health of plants which, in numerous 
places of incomparably greater pretensions, 
are often seen in very indifferent condition. 
One is forced to wonder sometimes lhow the 


tr ei Por % 
SES Aiey tia He frag 


-over a long period while developing 


many as 80 flowers will arise from 
plant. For the rock garden it is 
plant. It loves sunshine and is i 


seed-heads. It is also a grand edgir 
enjoying the association of York an 
stone to which the roots cling. — 
The Gardeners’ Royal Benev 
lostituttion’ 2) 5 = 

The Rt. Hon. Austen Chamberia 
has promised to preside at the 8of 
versary Festival Dinner of the Gard 
Roval Benevolent Institution at the ( 


a 


Hall on Thursday, July 2nd next. 


ole 


ondence | 


results are achieved. ‘One has had 
in by repeated teachers that plants m 
sweet, fresh air. Yet these thandsom 
mens are kept week after week, mon 
‘month, in rooms of which the wir 
not be opened without the heavy la 
voived in moving every plant and the 
which they stand. The atmosphere 
is stuffy to the point of suffocation 
the plants flourish. If a_ clever 
tried to grow thé same kinds unde 
conditions he would fail. As our 
friends would say, “‘ it gives one furio 
think.” ‘Wherein lies the secret of 
has aiways ‘been a mystery to me, 
is certainly no secret to thousan 
men and women, particularly th 
have seen Maidenhairs, Pteris, 
Ferns, as well as Aspidistras, P 
other fine-foliaged and flowering 

cottage windows which J should ‘h 
proud to stage at any exhibition. — 


East A 


a 
al 


The Stylophorums 

It is to be hoped ‘that the illu ; 
note on Stylophorum diphyllum 
will induce some to grow thi 
Poppywort. The remark that 
tial shade is quite correct if we are t 
the best results from Stylophorum diph 
I have. tried it in a sunny place, bi 
sults were not nearly so good as in sl 
sun it was much dwarfed, and its 
never very lasting, were even 
than in shade. I have never s 
18 inches high, a stature it is said 
sometimes. It.is quite a good plant 
hardy. Jt has occasionally borne th 
of Stylophorum. ohioense and M 


petiolata, and Farrer tells us t 
Yellow Celandine Poppy of Amer 
lamented author speaks of tw 
species, but I have no recollection 
these offered.. The one is S. sutchue 
the Chinese Alps, resembling S. d 
but ‘‘ the whole clump is clad i 
long russet hair.’’? The other is S. 
pum, also with yellow flowers, b 
smaller and in bunches. This last 2 
be particularly interesting from t 
view of the ‘herbalist at least, as 
ing root is used as a drug.”’ It 1 
S. lasiocarpum is ‘hardy, a 
winters would probably be too mu 
fursclad S. sutchuense. But with 
lum we can do without the others. | 


Primula Julie 

Referring to the recent note fro 

- Mack, in your issue of April 25th @ 
have observed in large clumps of 
Julie that there is a tendency for 


mt 


mer NS: 
es in the centre. This charming 
Primula increases so rapidly in some 
nd situations that it soon develops these 
and, ja consequence, the centre of the 
‘is generally flowerless or nearly so. 
this happens I prefer to take off 
o as to form smaller clumps, which 
better on the whole. By the way, 
) P. Julie is more vigorous, and 
more freely in moist places, I have 
rowing in a hard, dry moraine, where 
much dwarfed and where the blooms 
just like those of little purple Violets 
9 the gravel. Ess. 


Narcissus Queen of Spain 
HNSTONI QUEEN OF SPAIN is 
ull bioom. It does particularly well 
here either in Grass or border, and 
ly in one border, where it grows much 
-and taller and stronger. Its soft 
blooms are very pleasing. ‘There are 
is, one with a tube like N. cvclam- 
and the other with a ‘‘ pleated” edge 
y teflexed. This latter is, I think, 
h the prettier. ‘I believe one is called the 
xf Spain, but I cannot remember which 
nd which is Queen. Try N. Queen 
na groundwork of Anemone appen- 
‘is very effective, and if I had to con- 
elf to one variety of Daffodil it would 
1 of Spain every time. - 
ndrus is now coming into full bloom 
anted among Anemone nemorosa 
Royal Blue, and Celestial. It grows 
trongly, some spikes having four ur 
looms. - NARCISSUS. 


Narcissus cyclamineus 
r if other readers have noticed what 
rdinary lasting flower Narcissus 
us is. Last year I was struck by the 
of time the little colony lasted in 
and this year I made a note of the 
: the first bloom opened and marked the 
. This was on,January 26th, and this 
lasted until April 8th. It hardly 
ible that it could last for 10 weeks, 
_ fact that can be vouched for by 
The colony of 150 to 200 bulbs was 
until last week, and is now a mass 
ling seed-pods, and I see many seed- 
ive germinated from self-sown seed.- I 
to hear if anyone else has noticed 
t about N. cyclamineus. G. 


Anemone St, Bavo 

rstood this was derived from A. ful- 
nd A. coronaria. It is very free flower- 
though I have only grown it under 
expect it would be more so planted 


oniceta sempervirens 
‘splendid Honevsuckle this is for 
ind a continuous bloomer. 
d from Canada two vears ago. It 
n as late as October last vear, 
St opening its flowers now. What it 
‘scent is recompensed in colour. It 
a strong grower here. 

eo > R. Moore. 
le-Soken, Essex. - 


Heaths in flower 

stralis is now in full bloom, and 
clump of Double Gorse it makes 
olour scheme. I find it is of rather 
vth, and plants should be ‘‘stopped”’ 


low down. E. mediterranea is 
nto full bloom, and even now its 
form, after flowering ever since 
snot vet done E. carnea is now 
est, and, like vour correspondent, 
.. 247, I think it has been very 


cots too high, and also to develop” 


I raised | 


arly days and made to break and. 


he a 
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Narcissus Queen of Spain 


bright, even though we, too, down south 
have ‘had .a dull, wet winter, as Mr. S. Arnott 
says he thas had up north. E. Veitchi and 
E. codonodes are in ‘full bloom. The latter is 
exceptionally good ‘this season. E. arborea 
will not be in bloom fortwo or three weeks 
yet. It is very strongly-scented, reminding 
one of Hawthorn. ERICA. 


Rabbit-proof plants 


What Sir Herbert Maxwell (p. 253) says re- 
garding rabbits delighting to sample newly- 
planted subjects is amply borne out by the ex- 
perience of others. In a neighbouring county 
there is a charming bay, which has frequently 
been depicted in pictures by a famous artist, 
where the Flax abounds in countless numbers 
and where rabbits are numerous. They never 
touch the Flax there. A keen flower-lover not 
far away was anxious to establish the Flax 
on his estate, and for several seasons brought 
plants and seeds from the habitat referred to. 
Invariably the rabbits destroyed the Flax and 
the attempt to establish it had to be aban- 
doned. Those who have seen the grand 
Funkias at Monreith, quite in the open and 
fully exposed to the rabbits, would be amply 
justified in concluding that the Funkia was 
rabbit-proof. Yet I know of a considerable 
planting in a position frequented by rabbits, 
and these plants were cropped to the ground 
in spring, until in the end they were destroyed. 


-On the other hand, Day Lilies (Hemerocal- 


lises), which were planted in bold clumps, 
were greedily cropped every spring for some 
years, but eventually the rabbits left them 
alone. : S. ARNOTT. 


Of the malign propensity of rabbits to 
sample newly-planted herbs and shrubs, ire- 
cently referred ‘to in your columns, I received 
notable proof this morning. The flowering 
Currant (Ribes sanguineum) spreads freely 
self-sown in the woods here, despite the pre- 
sence of numerous rabbits. ‘I thought, there- 
fore, that it was safe to plant out without pro- 
tection a nice piece of the richly-coloured 
variety atro-sanguineum grown from a cut- 
ting. To-day it is a mangled wreck, while 
many self-sown plants of the species stand 
untouched within a few yards of it. 
Monreith., HERBERT MAXWELL. 


bothrium coccineum. 
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Clianthus puniceus 


I was not surprised to read that the above 
grows outside in Norfolk. ‘It grows very 
well there also. ‘‘E. ‘M. M.” is not a be- 
liever in planting tender things facing south. 
I grow quite a number of half-hardy plants 
here. I have always preferred a south wall, 
but shail certainly try east walls now. The 
following are some of the thalf-hardy plants 
doing well outside here :—Calceolaria 
violacea (a charming shrub in every way), 
Veronica Hulkeana, Eucalyptus globulus, E. 
Gunni, E. Maddeni, Eupatorium Wein- 
mannianum,  Olearia macrodonta, O. 
myrsinoides, Drimys aromatica, and Em- 
R. Moore. 
The Gardens, Thorpe Hall, 

Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex 


A correspondence has appeared in 
vour columns over some weeks as to this 
piant, and some errors ‘have crept in. 

The Maori name for the plant is not 
Kowhai, that is the name for the beautiful 
small tree Sophora tetraptera (Edwardsia). 
The Maori calls Clianthus Kowhai-ngutu- 
kaka, Kowhai because the leaves of the two 
plants are similar; ngutu means lip or beak, 
and kaka is the name of the native parrot. 
Hence the popular name of ‘‘ Parrot’s Beak.” 

Again, the statement is made that this is a 
New Zealand “bush ” plant. Nothing could 
be further from the truth; if it were true the 
plant’s treatment in this country would have 
to be quite different. 

The Maori tradition is that they brought 
the seeds of Clianthus with them from their 
traditional homeland of Hawaiki to New 
Zealand about 800 years ago. Whether that 
is the truth or not, it has been a cultivated 
flowering plant with them for a very long 
time, and it has been found wild in New 
Zealand |in only a few isolated places, and 
then only on cliffs and such very open places. 

I give these corrections because I think 
that success in this country in the growing 
of plants from sunnier climes depends almost 
entirely upon our having reliable information 
of the plant’s habits in its native ‘habitat. 

Clianthus does excellently with me here in 
Fife with nothing more than wall protection. 
I thave many plants carrying a full load of 
bloom. PAKEHA. 

Fife. 


There is a stretch along the west of 
Scotland where Clianthus puniceus succeeds 
splendidly on a wali in the open garden, but 
if you go a little inland you find that it is of 
no use whatever in the same position. I-had 
a seaside garden in the S.E. of Kirkcud- 
brightshire for over 20 years, and I could 
make nothing of Clianthus puniceus there, 
although I grew and flowered the rare and 
tender Lathyrus pubescens for some years. I 
was tempted to try the Parrot’s Claw from 
my knowledge of its success further West, 
but my plants always died. The late Mr. 
Osgood Mackenzie grew it in that wonder- 
ful place of his near Poolewe, Ross-shire, 
and some of your Wigtownshire and Ayr- 
shire correspondents, as weil as some in 
Argyll, can tell of splendid results. Ess. 


—— The different views on this plant 
serve to emphasise the peculiarities of our 
climate. I have been in gardens where this 
plant duxuriated and in others wherein it re- 
fused to do more than live. In the former it 
was welcome as-a distinct and beautiful orna- 
ment, while in the latter it was looked at 
askance and soon found an appropriate home 
—the rubbish-heap. It has caused me 
trouble on ‘heavy, cold soils, especially when 
the drainage was poor, but anxieties have 
ceased with the incorporation of opening 
materials and such labour as precluded the 
possibility of accumulated water at any sea- 
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son of the vear. Exactly the same has hap- 
pened with other plants whose ‘hardiness is 
often called in question. East ANGLIAN. 


Growing for home and exhibition 


The leading article under this title, on page 
267, should be read carefully by everyone 
interested in ‘the production and exhibition of 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables of the finest 
quality. That competitive exhibitions are 
beneficial generally no ione will, I think, 
dispute, but when they lead to abuses the 
time comes for deprecation. There -have 
been many controversies on the subject, and 
the most vigorous discussions have centred 
round size in exhibition vegetables. Flowers 
have suffered some severe criticism from time 
to time, more especially as regards over- 
dressing of Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 
and Roses. Fruits, as a whole, have not 
proved so provocative. These, as exhibited 
by our best professional gardeners, may have 
stirred up a feeling of envy, but it has been 
almost universally realised that they are be- 
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arranged for the same date two schedules of 
identical classes, in one of which table con- 
dition was to be the rigid standard and in the 
other bigness was to tbe the supreme test, the 
visitors would glance at the former in passing 
and admire the monstrosities. The -worst 
feature of all is that in many small gardens, 
and in some big ones too perhaps, atitention 
is so directed to the production of vegetables 
big enough for shows that the quarters 
whence valuable essential food for the family 
is to come are neglected. oH JW. 


Bitd tables and a portable garden 


SEND you a photograph taken from our 
Loggia and showing our bird tables (made 
by a local carpenter), with a spring collec- 
tion of Hyacinths in tubs and pots. When 
the Hyacinths are over, their places are taken 
by similar tubs and pots of double Tulips 
(Murillo, Tea Rose, Peach-blossom, and 
scarlet) and rose and purple Wallflowers, 
these being again followed by ‘bright pink 


Bird tables and Hyacinths 


yond the capacities and conveniences of the 
average amateur to equal. When, however, 
we turn to vegetables we are confronted by a 
different and more serious proposition. 
Vegetables are grown to supply food in the 
finest possible condition in respect alike of 
nutritive value, flavour, and appearance. 
The standard of excellence should tbe, there- 
fore, fitness for table use. Instead, what do 
we see? Simply that the standard of excel- 
lence is size and that fitness for table is a 
secondary matter. No protest on the part of 
self-respecting judges or intelligent con- 
sumers will avail to weaken the worship of 
size, and one does not think that the in- 
clusion of the very sensible words ‘‘ quality 
will in all cases outweigh mere size’’ will 
have the least. practical result. The Royal 
Horticultural Society thas insisted repeatedly 
that quality is paramount, but visitors to its 
vegetable shows learned long since that the 
premier Society’s judges ruled otherwise. 
How, to look at the subject from a different 
standpoint, would §h> visiting public regard 
an exhibition of, vegetables representative of 
perfect table comn@itign? of -an authority 


Ivy-leaved Pelangoniums, 
and Baron Hulot), and Heliotrope and 
Mignonette. Being somewhat of an invalid, 
witha limited tether, this ‘‘ portable’ form 
of garden affords gireat pleasure by bringing 
a mass of colour and a wealth of perfume 
almost into the house. The pergola, as “the 
illustration shows, is covered with -wire- 
netting, thus affording protection to the birds 
-from cats. Rie OP) Grey, 
Boughfield Cottage, 
’ Sidmouth, Devon. 
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Griselinia littoralis as a hedge 


In reply ‘to ‘ H. J. W.,” 'who inquires in 
your issue of April 11th for a shrub for 
hedges, I have tried Griselinia littoralis with 
much success. This iis.ia very handsome ever- 
green shrub of compact ‘habit, clothing itself 
to the ground with round leaves of a light 
olive-green shade. It stands ‘harsh winds 
well. It is recommended by Sir Frederick 
Moore for exposed places, and also thrives 
under trees. M. E. M. 

Co. Dublin. 


weeds round: say a Rose bush, w 


April eh is 


PROTECTING FRUIT BLOSSOMS.—My 
had a very simple and effective way 
tecting this wall fruit, which I never se 
tised now. There was a row of str 
fixed into the copestone of the wal 
3 feet apart and projecting some g— 
When the trees began to show fl 
worsted net was hung from these. — 
to complain that the only drawback w 
the bees would not go very readily 
the meshes in order to fertilise the b 
as they objected to the wool. As a 
never could quite understand the ob 
but on one occasion, having rather a 
frost, the net seemed Bike a solid w 
little fuzzy parts of the wool being 
white, which almost covered the me 
never knew of any crop being destro 
frost while thus protected. Peat 

vere not, amt 

PULMONARIA AZUREA. This is a ch 

old-fashioned: garden plant, and i 
ciouseod ipities it has dropped into ab 


ArE TorcH LILIES RABBIT-PROOF 
very difficult to say which plants are ir 
proof and which are not. It depends 
food the rabbits have to eat, on the 
of rabbits, and the season of ‘the ‘year. 
the sap is rising, early in the spring, 
will destroy trees and shrubs. to which 
have not paid the slightest attentio 
other season. I have thad an orchard pr 
cally desires in a night. If sh 
plants are newly planted out where 
be attacked they aire certain to be sam 
On one occasion 1 planted an — 
replace one which ‘had died in a similar 
taking it from the same lot as the others 
come from, and they ate every part 
bark off the stranger, while paying 
tion to those which had been est 
there. Again, if you clear away ‘th 


| 
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ing smothered, they will suddenly 
eat it, evidently under the imipres 1 
is a new-comer; certainly they are 
ordinary creatures. I was told a few 
ago that Doronicum Harper ~ ‘Crewe | 
rabbit-proof, and accordingly I planted it 
and in the course of three or four days 
rabbits had eaten every particle of 
even scraped down to see if any mo 
be had. Yet-after that feast they, neve 
re-visited it. I hazard the opinion th 
Saunders will find it more satisf 
adopts my plan, which is to keep a 
in a rabbit-tormented field and _ 
things there on trial, from time 0 


await results. 


= Saxctrtiaea< Cita ee 
very over-rated plant. One has beet 
ing here for a year or two, (but I lool 
more as a sort of freak than 0 
has no charm of form and rath 
different bloom. Rarity seems be 
its only merit. I notice ** E. M.’ 
tention to the colour-of ~ 


ERICA CARNEA.. It always does: 
freely, and thas a brilliancy of col 
draws attention to it, but occas: 
a few degrees of frost, followed by 
SinsHines this is reduced toa 
which certainly is not very noti 
compared with a piece which ‘has | 
from these causes. It is possible © 
patch has not been thus \ unfo 
treated, hence the seeming ibrilliancey 

R enfrewshire. Fo 


Border Cheysanthen a ms 


These popular autumn flowers s 
planted out at once, and if largely 
cutting, a border ought to be devoted 


DS of the little native Tulip (T. sylves- 
ea are beginning to show on a Epeits 
sloping bank, which the ‘bulbs share with 
}mixed company of Fritillaries and Scillas. 
|-few bulbs put in some years. ago have 
jpomed every spring with unfailing regu- 
fity,- -and the colony is evidently increasing. 
ne ‘couple of narrow, grey-green leaves 
jually appear in early March. These are 
lowed by a singulariy graceful stem, about 
ot high, which bears a drooping flower of 
ich bronzy-yellow and some inch and a half 
| length. The segments of the perianth are 
iry finely cut, and the.flowers possess that 
ire. quality in the genus—a delicious fra- 
ance. TI. sylvestris affords a delightful 
(ange from the eternal Daffodil, and few 
ring flowers of the woodland garden or 
a look better than it does among the 
(ass and natural herbage beneath deciduous 
. Although mice and voles persistently 
oy the bulbs of our bedding Tulips, they 
ot appear to touch T. sylvestris. 
general outline and habit of growth the 
laries (F. Meleagris) are not unlike the 
ing, and with us they do well under 
ilar conditions. The Fritillaries get their 
ime from the Latin, fritillus, a dice-box, 
‘ing to the curious chequered "markings of 
{2 flowers. In all forms, even in the white 
sorts, these rectangular check marks are 
(ite distinctly visible, and in this respect 
{sy resemble one or two of the Colchicums. 
though the old writers ca lled this Fritil- 
ta the ‘‘ Chequer Daffodil,” it is much 
fee closely related ‘to the Tulip. Most of 
(2 lesser Fritillaries can hardly be called 
lautiful flowers. Though not ‘lacking in 


ace, the colours are subdued, and the 
baede perianths gloomy, ‘sad, and 
i7sterious. 

Quite distinct are the Crown Imperials (F, 


|perialis), with their 3-foot stems, ‘shining, 
|tuce-green leaves, and huge terminal 
ee of gorgeous flowers. Although some 
( the red and orange varieties are un- 
ubtedly: fine, the yellow is ‘the most strik- 
H the colour being a bright Daffodil gold. 
lis variety also appears to be more robust 


(an the others, throwing up taller stems and 


| 


aring larger flowers. "They do not get any 
ention beyond an annual dressing of half- 
cayed leaves. So far, they have never 


" 


r 


"The pendent flowers of Fritillaria 
pallidiflora 
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| Wood Das and Fritillarias 


failed to bloom every spring, and bulbs which 
originally sent up one spike are now -pro- 
ducing three or four. They are perfectly 
hardy, even ‘the delicate-looking foliage being 
able ito withstand such frosts and cutting 
winds as 'those with which we ‘have just been 
visited. The only objectionable feature in 
Crown Imperials is their rather unpleasant 
smell—somewhat akin to that of Lilium 
pyrenaicum. But this drawback, if it is one, 
need not stand in ithe way of this undoubtedly 
noble plant if the latter is grown in the wild 
garden and woodland, to which it jis better 
adapted than it is to the average border. 
There is a species—F, chiitralensis—of. this 
type which is said to be without this peculiar 
odour. It appears to be an earlier bloomer 
than F. imperialis, but whether it is equally 
hardy and good in other respects we do not 
know. 


Humea elegans 


Those who sow the seed of this in spring 
and hope to have it in full beauty by mid- 
season or in the autumn will be disappointed, 
as it does not bloom until the second year. 
The best way is to sow the seed now, grow 
the little plants on throughout the season fn 
5-inch or 6-inch pots, and use them for decora- 
tion the following season. When fully de- 
veloped this Humea is one of the most 
graceful of plants, jits warm rose-tinted floral 
piumes hanging down in delightful profusion. 
It may be either grown in pots for the green- 
house or conservatory or planted out in 
flower-beds ; lit forms a beautiful object in the 
centre of any bed on the lawn, and it may 
also be used for house and room decoraition ; 
in fact, it is most useful in many ways and 
deserves to tbe generally cultivated. I have 
seen it used in the open air all summer, lifted 
in autumn, and kept (in full beauty through- 
out the winter. Tihe leaves have a distinct 
and powerful perfume enjoyed by manv. The 
best way in which to obtain a stock of it is to 


‘sow seed of it now in a 6-inch or 8-inch pot 


in light sandy soil, placing iit in a house or 
frame where the temperature is 65 degs. or 
thereabouts. The seeds are sometimes slow 
in germinating; indeed, Ishave known them 
to remain dormant for five or six weeks. As 
soon as they gain a height of 2 inches or so 
they should be potted into 3-inch pots, and as 
these are filled with roots. repotted into 
6-inch ones; they will then require no more 
potting for another few months, or, lindeed, 
until the following spring, when they should 
be put ‘into 8-inch or 10-inch pots, and if 
plunged lin these in the flower-beds they may 
be conveniently taken indoors in ithe autumn 
for winter use. A rich sandy soil suits them 
best at all times; throughout the first sum- 
mer they will succeed in a cool frame, and 
they do not require more at any time than a 
greenhouse temperature. M. 

I shall never ‘forget ithe handsome plants 
of this which used to be a feature during the 
summer lin the flower-garden at Brodie Castle 
some 55 years ago. The plants were some 
6 feet high and a mass of bloom. The soil 
was a warm sandy loam ideal for this plant. 


a: 


Clematis alpina 


This, which usually blossoms during late 
April and early May, is a very attractive plant 
by reason of its elegant flowers and their 
delicate colour. It is not one of the most 
vigorous growers, for it rarely exceeds 8 feet 
or 10 feet in height, but it forms a luxuriant 
tangle of branches which are clothed with 
bright green, finely-cut leaves, and at flower- 
ing time with pretty mauve blooms, or, ac- 
cording to varietv, with pink or almost white 
blossoms, which are borne singly on long 
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Fritillaria acmopetala 


Flowers green and purple, with pointed 
petals, from the late Mr. H. J, Elwes’ 
garden. “Though not lacking in grace, the 
colours are subdued and the drooping 
perianths gloomy, sad, and mysterious” 


slender stalks from the leaf-axils about the 
time when the young leaves appear. The 
plant is found wild in the mountainous dis- 
tricts of North and Central Europe and N. 
Asia, where it often grows upon limestone 
formations. In Siberia a special form called 
sibirica, with whitish flowers which are often 
larger than those of the type, iis found. C. 
alpina belongs to a section of the family 
which has been called by the distinct generic 
name of Atragene by reason of the flowers 
possessing small petals as well as the attrac- 
tive calyx lobes which take the place of petals 
in most of the Clematises. It thrives in good 
loamy soil containing lime, and is seen to the 
best advantage when allowed to grow un- 
restricted over a fence, bush, or small tree. 
If such a species is planted against a wall it 
should ‘be a low one over which it can ramble 
at will. 


Summer bedding plants 

Heated pits and houses are now over- 
crowded, and the necessary watering takes 
up a lot of time. The Violet frames can now 
me used for accommodating some of the 
bedding plants, and at the same time harden 
them ready for putting out. Keep the lights 
on for a few days or the foliage will ‘‘-burn,”’ 
just admitting a little air. 


East Lothian Stocks 


If these have got to a decent size and, have 
been well hardened they may be planted in 
their flowering quarters. Handle with con- 
siderable care, the Stock not being too fond 
of being transplanted. Should the soil be at 
all dry give a thorough watering as soon as 
planting is finished. 
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Prunus Sargentii, 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Sargent’s Cherry (Prunus 
Sargentii) 

NE of the most beautiful of all the free- 
()ienerng species of the Plum or Cherry 

tribe. The flowers are of a lovely deep 
Peach-blossom pink in pleasing contrast to 
the young bronze-tinted foliage. This species 
is a native of Japan, and was introduced in 
1893 by Prof. C. S. Sargent. When shown 
recently by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, of Alden- 
ham, before the Royal Horticultural Society 
it received ithe high award of a First-class 
Certificate. Writing of this species, Bean 
says :—‘* This splendid Cherry, probably the 
finest of the true Cherries as a timber tree, 
is also one -of the most beautiful in its 
blossom.’’ The sprays shown recently were 
wreathed with an extraordinary profusion of 
blossom, FOG. 


Effect of Ivy on trees 


The growth of Ivy upon the stems of trees 
shouid ‘be vigorously checked. Beautiful as it 
is in all stages of its growth, so beautiful 
that here and there trees should be mantled 
with it for ornamental purposes—beautiful 
whether in dense, glossy carpets on the floor 
of an old wood, or swung in heavy masses 
from swaying boughs—beautiful on cottage 
porch or castle tower—yet it should never ‘be 
allowed to climb trees which it is important 
to keep in (health, such as memorial or speci- 
men trees, or those grown for profit or pro- 
tection. In a moist climate and on a genial 
soil its growth is so rapid that it becomes no 
easy matter to keep it in check. The Beech 
alone almost seems not to suffer from it; at 
Jeast I cannot recall an instance of a Beech- 
tree smothered with Ivy... The Beech’s bark 
is so smooth, its growth so vigorous, and its 
shade so (hurtful to all other plant-life (ex- 
cept that of Truffles, which grow on or 
among its roots), that the Ivy does not seem 
to get a chance‘with it. But from all trees 
with ia rough, soft, or thick bark it should be 
removed before it has time to grow to any 
size, or it will be difficult to. do so without 
injuring the bark, a point to be observed, 
especially in dealing with some of the Fir 
tribe. Almost everywhere else Ivy jis wel- 
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probably the finest of the true Cherries of Japan 


come as the most beautiful climber in the 
world. It is a mistake to think it makes a 
house damp. ‘On the contrary, so long as it 
is kept from penetrating crevices, and 
running under the eaves or into window 
sashes, it makes a house dry, acts as a water- 
proof covering, and protects from frost and 
weather. Then as to beauty, many an ugly 
house might be made, if not architecturally 
beautiful, at least homelike and picturesque, 
and many a flimsy cottage would be all the 
warmer and prettier. for a greatcoat of Ivy. 


Being a devoted admirer of Ivy, allow 
me ito offer the following remarks, which I 
hope may tend to induce your readers to use 
their own observation with regard to this 
beautiful and invaluable climbing plant, and 
not be led away by the repetition of remarks 
and assertions which lead to its destruction 
on ill-founded accusations. Ivy does not ex- 
tract nourishment from trees. In ‘a young 
state it is furnished with little soft feelers, by 
which it is enabled to cling to the bark and 
grow upwards. As it advances in age these 
appliances die away and wholly disappear, 
and the stem of the Ivy has no more to do 
with the tree than a rope would have loosely 
coiled round it. Anyone may then pass ‘this 
hand between the stem of the Ivy and that of 
the tree around which it coils, and that it does 


not injure the growth of trees, excepting when ~ 


it becomes too heavy for the boughs on which 

it rests, I can prove from numberless ‘in- 

stances. i 
Ivy is also unriva led in its wall-drying 


qualities, and sometimes is the only cure for 
a damp wall through which rain is driven by - 


wind, a fact of which anyone may convince 
himself, by the continual -appearance of 
cob-webs if Ivy is torn down from a wall. 
The small wall Ivy is a very slow grower, 
but an admirable preserver of stone walls. It 
does not go between the stones, but forms a 
strong network over the face of the whole. 
AS 
Nuattalia cerasiformis (Oso Berry) 


One has only to be within-10 yards of this 
Californian shrub to be aware of its presence, 
even if it cannot be seen, for the Almond-like 
fragrance of its flowers pervades the ‘air 
around, 

Of easy growth is this shrub, which is now 


like shoots develop from its ‘base, floy 


‘\bell glasses may increase his stock of ; 


[ing 9 


in full bloom, and the male form is th 
effective at the present time. The 
plant, however, if not so free or inter 
in bloom, should also be grown for its 
tive purple, Plum-like fruits. - 

If kept thinned each vear strong Cu 


the following season from almost every 
A good- sized bush—I thave a handsome | 
men 8 feet high and through in n 
is a very pretty and attractive object | 
late March and early April. This vear 
most flowering shrubs, it is later tha 
with me. ~ 

So cea are fae flowers born 
healthy plants that the pendent white r 
have the effect of touching each other 
thus impart a more graceful aspect f 
when this shrub is not in bloom. 


Increasing the Hardy Heat 


HE great interest now shown 
cultivation of the hardy Heaths is 
due to the-untiring efforts in the p: 
a few enthusiasts who realised their cha 
effects when boldly grouped amidst ni: 
surroundings. Picturesque at, all sea 
the year are such gardens, and the amo 
care required for their production and | 
tenance lis infinitesimal when compared 
the requirements oof es: other 
features. 
Where plies of the various | pe 
and their varieties are grown \there is sc 
a week iin the whole year when one or 
kinds are not in bloom, and even ‘Wi 
actually in flower many of them are extr 
interesting by reason of their - tl 
growth and graceful development. 
Many would-be growers appear 
when attempting their propagation. 
gardener possessing a cold frame and 


almost as freely as those in possessi 
heated propagating pits, only at ie 
little longer to accomplish. ~— 
There are three methods of increas 
hardv Heaths, namely, by seeds, by c 
and by division of the roots, or what. 
amounts tio layering, a method I will at 
to describe later. : a 
SrEDS.—These should be sown in- 
ture of fine loam, peat, and sand in 
Either. pots, pans, or boxes may be us 
they must {be well drained and placed 
cool frame until germination takes plac 
sheet of glass laid over the op of th 
ceptacles prevents evaporation an 
germination, but shading from bright 
shine is essential until the seedlings ai 
visible. Wihen large enough to ha 
plants should be pricked off into pa 
boxes of peaty soil, and when th 
attained a heighit of 3 linches thev s 
planted out in prepared ‘beds. of 1 
material and in partial shade. 


CuTTInGs may be taken at almost. ns 
from July until November, althou 
Avie te to get them in, lif it. can pos 
done, during the earlier. month and A 
though it often happens that several 
are in full bloom iat (that time and 
not available. (Cuttings I prefer 
These should be made ofthe litt 
which spring from the sides of ithe 
growth. They should~be what is kn 
hatf-ripened and about 1 inch to 1% 
long and torn from ithe centre shoot W 
heel. attached. After removing the | 
leaves with a sharp knife they shoul 
serted thickly in pans or pots of p 
sand, and after watering to settle them | 
placed in a propagating-case with bo 
neat, where they will form roots i 
weeks, or stood on ashes in a.cold fra 
a bell glass over them, where ithey 
soon commence to root. Tree Heat 


agated in this manner. Care, how- 
usitt be exercised when potting up the 
gs, as the roots are of hair-like texture. 
soil should consist mainly of peat, 
|-soil, and sharp sand. It is also essential 
ithe soil and pots be of much the same 
perature as tthe frame, and after potting is 
jpleted the plants must be kept close and 
led from bright sunshine for a fortnight 


ISION OR LAYERING.—What is meant by 
| is tthe dividing of plants which have been 
jially prepared for the purpose, and not 
inary division of a plant which has not 
| anv way prepared, for although this 
be accomplished successfully, it is not 
nost satisfactory method, and many 
wes will occur. In increasing the dwarf 
‘ths—and most of the species respond 
y to this treatment—the most satisfactory 
nod I have yet employed is that of open- 
a ifew of the plants. required, before 
have become too old and straggling, 
working in among all the growths a 
ind of sharp, gritty, and peaty soil im- 
iately their flowering period has passed. 
isis done properiy ‘the growths take root 
great freedom jin a few months, and 
ed from the plants and placed inwrows on 
ared beds, where they quickly form nice 
tsifor the open garden. This jis a much 
r method-and more economical than 
ng them from cuttings, for one obtains 
2 nice plants in a very short time and the 
r eare of cuttings in frames is ithereby 
ded. Propagation by cuttings of the 
2 lowly forms jis only resorted to in the 
/of new, rare, or uncommon kinds when 
os advised for those of larger 
Ire. 
1ese valuable shrubs will grow in almost 
‘soil which is free of calcareous matter, 
in very heavy soils iit is advisable ito use a 
proportion of peat or leafy matter about 
‘roots when planting. E. Marknam. 
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‘ ; . i ‘ 
owering Trees in Greenwich 
. Park 


‘Greenwich to possess the finest park in 
ondon? Enthusiasts who have watched 
‘cent developments at the Royal Park 
tly aver that when June arrives there will 
© open space in the Metropolis that will 
Greenwich Park for verdant vistas and 
1 displays. There are those who, of 
se, will maintain that the borough’s 
d possession always was the best in Lon- 
its chief claims for that position being 
Wildness and denseness of its plantations 
the age of its trees. But there comes a 
‘when, if man does not intervene, Nature 
and decay and disease will run riot and 
‘ert a wilderness into a waste. It is a 
imate thing for Greenwich Park that a 
mer has arrived; is giving attention to 
ind space, developing latent possibilities, 
creating an aspect of attractiveness and 
ing provision for a wealth of beauty 
th will be apparent more fully Jater on. 
chorus of approval of the scheme of 
ations has not been unanimous; the cry 
O woodman, spare the tree,” has been 
d in the land, and there have been 
*ntations loud and long at the disappear- 
t of gnarled old trunks which were 

ar objects during the boyhood of 
rans, but which behind their weather- 
arks have had hidden the ravages of 
» and decrepitude, rendering them danger- 
to the public. But this tree-felling alarm 
been a case of ‘‘much cry and little 
I.” Altogether 10 large trees have gone 
| ¢ th tne past season, some “were wind- 
‘ked, others were rotten to the core. 
tt has been supplied in their place? No 
than 370 forest and ornamental trees and 


; 


4 in the autumn or spring inay be de-~ 
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innumerable new and choice shrubs have 
been planted this season. This appears to be 
good afforestation, and on the balance the 
Park Jargely gains. Not till the summer- 
time will the real advantage that has accrued 
be seen sufficiently to be appreciated. 

The Dell has also ‘been taken in ‘hand. ‘The 
rampant growth in the centre has been re- 
moved, providing ventilation which will par- 
ticularly benefit the Magnolias. For weeks 
there has been every appearance, from the 
healthiness.of the buds on the trees, that this 
year’s display of Magnolias will beat all re- 
cords. The display at the present time is 
worth going far to see. During the past few 
weeks there has been on view a wonderful 
sight—Early Gem Rhododendrons in full 
bloom, the ‘bushes being a mass of flowers. 
They thave constituted a floral wonder that 
has claimed close attention from many inter- 
ested in horticuiture. The overhaul recently 
given to the lake has opened up other beauties 
here, and the addition of a large bank of 
Phlox should add to the spectacular effect. 


Planting Magnolias 


Magnolias are among tthe ‘few shrubs 
which should never be planted in the autumn. 
The only time to handle them is lin the season 
when they commence active growth, which 
means in April, in most parts of the country. 
If planted at any other season the fleshy 
roots recover slowly if at all. It is also im- 
portant to remember that the Magnolias, like 
the Rhododendrons, should have a somewhat 
acid soil. Lime and fresh manure should 
never be given itthem. The best fertiliser for 
them is decayed leaves and peat. Tihey like 
a somewhat moist location or at least a situa- 
tion where water can be given them at 
intervals. 

It-is important to remember, als6, that the 
Magnolias do*not take readily-to pruning, 
and should not ‘be cut at all unless pruning is 
made necessary by some unusual condition. 
‘Many species are readily propagated by layer- 
ing. The layers take root readily and can be 
severed from the original plantiin a few vears. 
The newer hybrids are well worth growing, 
even in the north, where there jis a certain 
danger of winter-killing.—Horticulture. 


Helianthemums, the Sun Roses 


Rightly have the Helianthemums been 
called Sun Roses, for no blossoms revel in 
the sun more than they. Ofiten to tbe found 
in the rock garden, they will sometimes live 
for years, but a winter may come which will 
try the best of them, and the oldest plants, as 
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a rule, iare the first ito succumb. It is alwavs 
best, therefore, to be prepared for a con- 
tingency, and ito have ready young plants to 
fill any vacancies that may arise. I have 
been successful in propagating, Helianthe- 
mums from cuttings of partly-ripened wood, 
planting them in a cold frame or in pans in 
a compost of loam and leaf-soil, with a good 
proportion of sand added. Some of these 
young plants will bloom ‘the first year; the 
second season will see them in full beauty. 
As is known, they bear multitudes of flowers 
in a season for weeks together, and though 
they are fugitive—the blooms. of one day 
giving place to newly-opened flowers the fol- 
lowing day—there is no lack of colour if oniy 
a few varieties are grown. LEAHURST. 


The Creeping Rosemary 


In cold parts the Rosemary is useful on 
walls, but in the milder districts it may be 
cultivated as a bush in the open, or even as a 
low hedge. Some years ago a delightful 
creeping variety callled Rosmarinus prostratus 
Was introduced. This is a charming rock 
plant for trailing over stones and veiling 
them with delightful greenery spangled with 
small, dainty flowers. It is a delightful little 
plant, but, as with many other charmers, it 
has its failings. In this case ‘‘ the fly in the 
ointment ” is a slight tenderness which may, 
and frequently does, lead to-an untimely end 
in winter. As ‘it is easily propagated from 
cuttings a spare plant or two can be kept in 
a frame or cool greenhouse to replace any 
which may ‘be killed in winter. A warm, 
sheltered place should also be chosen for the 
plant on the rockery, as also a light, gritty; 
well-drained soil. S. ARNOTT, 


The Sweet Gale (Myrica Gale) 


A group of this native shrub is now bloom- 
ing profusely by the waterside, a position 
apparently much to its taste and one in which 
it calls for no care whatever. These bushes 
are each from 4 feet to 5 feet in height, the 
twiggy branches gracefully laden with num- 
bers of rich vellowish-brown catkins which 
give off a delicious fragrance when crushed, 
as also do the leaves in summer. If not a 
showy shrub it is a very pretty and interest- 
ing one in its present state, ‘but undoubtedly 
seen to the best advantage when grouping is 
resorted to. Those who possess lakes and 
streams should make a note of this sweet- 
smelling North of England shrub, which to 
many people is as necessary to their gardens 
as those other old-world shrubs, Lavender 
and Rosemary. EM. 


Magnolias now flowering in the Dell in Greenwich Park 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK | 


Southern Gardens 
Thinning crops 


Attention must be paid to early thinning of 
the crops in the kitchen garden, such work 
being performed before the plants become un- 
duly drawn. Blanks in the lines of Onions 
and Beet can be made good with the plants 
removed, while Lettuce can also be trans- 
planted freely. 


Cabbage 

A few rows of plants should be set out 
directly the seedlings are large enough, 
giving them a thorough watering if the 
weather is dry. Make a sowing of Coleworts 
or small-growing Cabbage to furnish useful 
heads later on. 


Chicory 

This is appreciated by some, and where 
such is the case make a sowing in drills 
10 inches apart and thin the seedlings when 


large enough. Well developed roots are 
essential, so keep the plants growing freely 


throughout the summer. 


Vegetable Marrows 

Another sowing can be made in pots and 
allowed to germinate in a warm greenhouse. 
Plants can also be raised in cold frames or 
where they are intended to fruit. If the latter 
method jis chosen a bottomless box with a 
piece of glass over the top will afford suf- 
ficient protection. 


Beet 

The main crop can be sown in lines 15 
inches apart, and for this sowing such kinds 
as Dell’s Crimson and other intermediate 
sorts are chosen. The Turnip-rooted variety, 
sown earlier, will require a little thinning if 
the seedlings are thick, but not too severely, 
as the smaller plants will develop when the 
larger roots are removed for use in the 
kitchen. 


Potatoes 

The earthing-up of the earlies can be pro- 
ceeded with, and the late or main crop given 
a deep hoeing directly the shoots are visible. 


Vases and tubs 
These are occasionally used in summer 
bedding, and it will pay to furnish them with 
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fresh soil. Provide ample drainage, over 
which is laid a little manure from an old hot- 
bed. 


Seeds to sow 

The following can be sown at the present 
time: Aubrietia, Alyssum saxatile, Canter- 
bury Bells, Pansies, Myosotis, Viola, Wall- 
flower, Polvanthus, Chelone barbata, 
Aquilegia, Cynoglossum amabile Blue Gem, 
and Coreopsis grandiflora. 


Coleus thyrsoideus 
A winter-flowering plant with blue flowers, 


and appreciated by many at a duli period of. 


the year. During the next few weeks cut- 
tings may be inserted in sandy soil, when 
they root readily in a close propagating 
frame. Pot off when needed and pinch the 
plants two or three times in the early stages. 
An equable intermediate temperature, viz., 
about 60 degs. at night, is necessary. 
T. W. Briscoe. 
Head Gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Dwarf Beans 

A further sowing should be made in the 
open garden, such furnishing a succession to 
the earlier batch on a sunny border. Sow 
rather thickly, as it is quite easy to thin down 
to 9 inches to 12 inches apart when the plants 
are 5 inches or 6 inches high. A good stock 
of the old\Canadian Wonder is still reliable. 


Peas 

As soon as the seedlings of the last sowing 
appear get in another so as to maintain an 
unbroken succession. Royal. Salute, Glory 
of Devon, and Superlative are three excellent 
and distinct varieties for present sowing. In 
the latest districts it may be advisable to very 
shortly get in the last sowing, choosing such 
reliable sorts as Rearguard or The Gladstone. 


Strawberries 

The frequent use ‘of the Dutch hoe between 
the plants keeps down weeds, disturbs slugs, 
and encourages the plants. Spring-planted 
beds must not be permitted to carry a crop 
the first season, so it is necessary to nip off 
all flower-stems immediately they appear. 


The Garland Flower (Daphne Cneorum) 
One of the best dwarf shrubs for the rock garden 


“should be set in a frame well shaded 4 


Runners, too, shoul d be cut away. 
young plants have to be procured from 


Raspberries 

All surplus canes should be Sue up 
still in a young state. A fairly g 
mulching of well-rotted farmyard - I 
applied now is very ‘beneficial to the 
berry, more especially if growing on 
sandy soil and exposed ito the sun. ~ 
Peaches pas 

The Peach, whether under glass o 
wall in the open, very quickly shows : 
distress if permitted to get dry at the 
It is well, therefore, to guard agains 
risk by applying copious drenchings of 
at the first appearance of dryness of 
Surface dribblets are of no use, only tho 
soakings being of value. Trees | 
good crops are benefited by an ce 
soaking of liquid-manure. ‘This is best 
the day following a heavy application 0 
water. 


Tomatoes 

The earlier batch is now reiting! its 
rapidly, and it will ‘help the plants if a 
ous mulch of fresh rich soil be applies 
a good sprinkling of some approved ar 
manure. While iavoiding keeping th 
saturated it is also apo to se zt 


do, there is nies certain to be consi 
splitting of the fruits. — 3 


Greenhouse Primulas 

Such kinds as P. sinensis, P. oe 
P. Kewensis sown in March will now 
for pricking off. Ordinary cutting: 
filled with a nice sweet compost shoul 
used in preference to small pots at this ; 
A moist, genial atmosphere — best sui 
little plants at this season. 


Cyclamens 

Pot on seedlings as soon as tthe Titel 
are nicely filled with roots, but befor 
are really potbound. Set again in a 1 
genial atmosphere and spray overhead e' 
day. Old bulbs if, to be grown on” 


bright sunshine and given just sufi 
water to prevent undue flagging 
foliage. - . 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 


ALPINES | 


Daphne Cneorum in the! r¢ 
garden, a. 


asvart chinths it is possible £0 hai 

rock garden, provided that its r 
ments can be well catered for. As 2 
most well-constructed rock gardens have 
the. situation to suit this plant, namel; 
position in partial shade where provision 
been made for a cool, well-drained root. 
where there is never any lack of 
A sandy peat soil or one containing 2 
amount of leaf-mould avill suit Ly 
best, and if a few limestone chipelingaes 
placed about the surface of the soil . 
the» better. The clusters of fragrant r 
pink blossoms are a special delight: ui 
May and June, but even when these at 
one may find cause for admiration 3 
pretty evergreen foliage. Sometim 
plants get straggly and do not bloom. — 
best way to treat such plants is to laye 
in the autumn and possibly renew the soil 


HASLEHURST GREAVE 


By wayside and woodland 
One of the earliest of spring-flowe 
plants in the water garden is the com 


ns 


hae A BR 4 = _ ~ *.. - . fi : i 
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ip (Caltha palustris). This has been 
wer for three or four weeks, and has 
itself all over the place, and some of 
t plants are growing among paving- 
-on a Small pathway between two pools. 
pose their roots are kept cool and moist 
paving-stones, though it gets uncom-- 
thot there in summer. The red- 
d variety of Caltha palustris is very 
tive, though I should call the stems 
purple than red. Caltha polypetala is 
pening and C. monstrosa fl.-pl. is in 
1 bloom and making a great show, though 
fer the late double variety which is now 
ust coming into growth, and flowers 
‘the others are all over. hank 
mula rosea growing near the Calthas 
a very bright bit of colour and seeds 
ll over the place. J. think it is a 
hat requires replanting every three 
; as it is apt to grow ‘‘ out of the 
d” after a time. DEE. 


— - Primula Marven 


NSIDERABLE interest is taken in this 
utiful hybrid Primula. A few weeks 
Hi it was shown by Mr. Mark Fenwick, 
Abbotswood, at Vincent Square, together 
It thas aiso at- 

the Glasgow 
anic Garden, and at the present time a 
ul little group is flowering in the rock 
at Kew. It fis one of the most ex- 


| the rock garden. It may not be 
ally known that P. Marven is a garden 
raised by crossing P. venusta with P. 
mata. It is in every way worthy of its 
il parents. Its name denotes its 
. The seed parent, P. venusta, is itself 

al hybrid between P. Auricula and P. 
ca, found in the very remote and 
ooded hilltops in the iIdrian ranges. 
rr, P. venusta is particularly well 
in gardens, and, like some other 
a hybrids, it seeds freely. In ‘his paper 
Primula Hybrids in Nature,’* at the 
la ‘Conference of 1913, the late Mr. 
uid Farrer, writing of P. x venusta, 
—‘ The plant is fertile of secondary 
s, and, pollinated by P. marginata, ‘has 
1 ‘the beautiful P. x Marven, so close in 


Primula Marven 
This garden hybrid is now flowering in the rock garden at Kew 


Chrysanthemums in Small Pots 


7 \NDLY tell me through your valuable fore the middle of June. Many growers stop 
their decorative Chrysanthemums during the 


short period above mentioned, and, as they 


paper how to grow ‘Chrysanthemums in 
5-inch or 6-inch pots ‘so as to have nice 


d style to the purple pubescens called 
. Those hybrids, of course, have the 
constitution 
ugh P. x Marven has been in cultivation 
veral years it is still a scarce plant in 
ens, and it is likely to remain so, as it is 
The flowers are reddish- 
with white, powdery eye. 
ls of 15 flowers in a head and is less 
6 inches in height. All the plants I 
mined are ‘‘ pin-eved,”’ and it would 
esting to hear if a thrum-eyed form is 


bushy little plants with 1o or 12 tblooms on 
each, the height of the plants to be not 
more than 18 inches. This sized plant is 
rrown extensively for Covent Garden Market 
and used for decorating tables in hotels and 
restaurants. Kindly also state what sorts 
are suitable. C. E. Dew. 


[In most gardens it is possible to obtain an 
abundant supply of Chrysanthemum cuttings 
at this season, but how few growers do so. 
We are much indebted to growers of market 
Chrysanthemums for all they thave taught the 
ordinary cultivator in the way of improving 


\ 


usually remove a few inches of growth when 
stopping them in orthodox fashion, excellent 
cuttings are obtained. ‘Olld stools that have 
supplied cuttings for the earlier batches are 
again bristiingywith numerous shoots, and 
these root readily enough. 

It is the custom to root the cuttings in 
shallow boxes, of light and porous soil. | Half 
loam and leaf-mould, with plenty of silver 
sand or clean road grit, make an excellent 
compost if the ingredients be passed through 
a sieve with a 3-inch mesh and the heap of 
Drain 


soil thoroughly mixed before using. 
the shallow ‘boxes carefully with rather flat 
crocks, and fill in the soil level with the sides 
of the box.. Level the surface, and after- 
wards sprinkle a small quantity of silver 
sand. on the surface. Then insert the cut- 
tings, 1g inches’ to 2 inches asunder, ob- 
serving a similar distance between the rows. 
Label and water in, and after allowing them 
to drain stand the boxes on the side benches 


stence. The leaves are dentate and 
e white margin characteristic of the 
len parent, and last, but not least, it 
sses the precious charm of strong, 
s fragrance. It is a splendid subject 
cold-frame or alpine-house, and it is 
picture what a real gem this Primula 
rock garden where rare and choice 
cherished, HeG? 


upon old and often obsolete methods of cul- 
ture. Stock that was thrown on the rubbish- 
heap years ago is now utilised in all market 
gardens where there are the necessary facili- 
ties and accommodation to grow tthe plants 
satisfactorily. In the past year we visited, 
during the Chrysanthemum season, the mar- 
ket. gardens of some of our largest growers, 


ontbretia crocosmieflora 


gh an old variety, this surpasses 
f the newer kinds for general culti- 
Winters like the past prove the 
ss of things. Montbretias are con- 
‘somewhat tender. 
old soils, but not so in dry, sandy 
This season when going over the 
I found the clumps ‘had not suffered 
east. The corms pay to replant every 


and one of the most interesting things we saw 
was the plants rooted late in the spring and 
early summer, grown on subsequently and 
flowered in 5-inch pots. In one establish- 
ment early and semi-early flowering varieties 
were done in really wonderful fashion. The 
firm in question had taken the trouble to 
make a careful selection of the better kinds, 
so that the varieties represented the early 
and semi-early kinds at their est. It was 
their practice to insert the cuttings when 
obtainable, beginning their propagation in 
the closing days of May, and concluding be- 


of the glasshouse, shading the cuttings from 
the sun until: rooted. An occasional light 
sprinkling with clear water will possibly 
suffice to keep the soil just moist enough to 
encourage root-action. At this season the 
cuttings soon root, and as soon as this takes 
place growth immediately starts, and is very 
rapid when the plants are once established. 
Before the young plants get too large and 
their roots matted they should be potted up 
into small isixties (3-inch pots), one plant in 
each pot, using soil of~a richer and more 
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lasting character than that used for propa- 
gation. Pot rather firmly, subsequently 
standing the pots in cold-frames and keeping 
them somewhat close’ for a day or two. 
Later on the lights should be entirely re- 
moved, and when the plants are established 
absolutely hardy treatment should be ac- 
corded them. So soon as these young plants 
attain a height of about 6 inches'the points of 
the shoots should be pinched out. This will 
cause lateral shoots to develop, and these 
should be grown on ‘to the terminal buds. 
Plants treated thus are very easily managed, 
and, provided their requirements are met 
from time to time and they are ‘carefully 
tended in regard to. watering when -the pots 
are full of roots, the results will be in every 
way satisfactory. Wedo not recommend any 
other buds than those of a terminal. kind 
being retained, as this kind of bud ‘always 
opens kindly, the colour of the blooms is 
good, and the form of the flowers leaves 
nething to be desired. Also, when terminal 
buds are retained the grower may limit the 
number of buds, 
allow the plants to develop the whole of them. 
It is a good plan to thin out the buds to three 
on each shoot, but if large flowers are de- 


circulate freely 


if he so desires, or he can. 
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sired one bud only on each shoot should be 
retained. 

If early and semi- early Chrysanthemums 
are grown, these should be seen to perfection 
during September and October. ‘The final 
potting into 5-inch pots should be done only 
when the plants are quite ready for the shift. 
Use rich soil of a lasting character and pot 
firmly. During the summer stand the piants. 
on beds of sifted ashes or coke breeze of 
sufficient depth to prevent the ingress of 


worms through the hole in the bottom of the _ 


Space out the piants so that air may 
between them, and also that 
the sun may ‘exercise its ripening influence. 

Varieties of the early and  semi-early 
Chrysanthemums that succeed under this 
system of culture are :—Carrie (deep yellow), 
Normandie (delicate pink), Chas. Jolly (rosy- 
pink), Roides Blancs (white), Leslie (vellow), 
Nina Blick (reddish-bronze), Polly (deep 
orange), Provence (bright pink), Ethel (prim- 


pots. 


rose), Ethel Blades (chestnut), Blush Beauty 


(blush), Champ d’Or (canary-vellow), Mrs. 
W. A. Hobbs (rosy-carmine), Claret (bright 
claret), Pride of Keston (reddish-rose), Lillie 
tear pink), and Goacher’s ‘Crimson (crim- 
son). ] 


Success with Late Peas 


This article has been specially written by a very successful grower in Dorset. 
To use his own words:—“I give my own methods, based on many years’ 


experience. 


They differ somewhat from the ordinary gardener’s mode of 


wor king, and have always given good results in several gardens I have had” 


tial to pay close attention to several 

important details of culture which differ 
somewhat from those adopted for earlier 
crops. For instance, while early sowings 
may ‘be successful in heavy ground that has 
been well dug and freely worked, for late 
crops something lighter will give ‘better re- 
sults. With Peas sown after the middle of 
May it is the first few weeks that help. In 
the heavier soils the early growth is generally 
slow iand the benefit of such ground would be 
found at the time the Peas are podding. The 
season for late Peas is, usually, too short for 
them to gain so much ‘advantage in this way 
as would compensate for the slower growth 
at the beginning of their career. 

With a lighter soil, well prepared, the 
young Peas “get away more quickly and, 
therefore, arrive at ‘the blooming stage 
sooner. This is the crucial time with late 
Peas, and the sooner it is reached the better 
for the crop. If reached and safely through 
by the middle of August a good result ‘is ob- 
tained if the weather is anything like reason- 
able until the end of October. I have 
gathered good pods until the middle of 
November; and even last year did so until 
the end of October. 

Another important point to observe is the 
choosing of a sheltered spot with the maxi- 
mum of sunshine. Remember, that towards 
the end of October the sun will not travel so 
far west as it does earlier in the year, there- 
fore a south-east aspect is the ideal iplace, 
especially if protected. Having the right 
soil and aspect, dig out a trench 15 inches to 
18 inches deep. About a foot from the sur- 
face place some well-rotted thorse-dung or 
Hop-manure, cover this with soil until the 


fr 7 O be successful with late Peas it is essen- 


trench is about 6 inches oe sprinkle over | 


some slaked lime, and rake lightly over, then 
another inch or so of soil, and sow the Peas 
on this. If birds or mice have to be con- 
tended against put the Peas in a strong paper 
bag, sprinkle-a tablespoonful of paraffin and 

a little dry red lead over them, and shake up 
anit each Pea is uniformly red and greasy. 
To handle such Peas is not a wise “thing, 
however, My usual way is to shake them 


over the trench and place, with a stick, each 


Pea 2 inches or 3 inches from its neighbours. 
If any red lead gets on the hands wash off 
immediately as it is poison and is absorbed 
through the skin. It is a.pity to hurry the 
sowing so that the Peas are crowded. Plenty 


of room is very essential for these late crops; 


they have to get away quickly, and if too 


close together this is made more difficult. 


Space liberally and cover with not more than 
2 inches of soil, using scarlet wool, black 
cotton, Pea guards, or any other approved 
method of scaring or keeping off birds. 


If the season is dry and the soil powdery it 


is well to» give the trench a liberal watering 


before putting in the Peas. This obviates the 
necessity for further watering until the Peas 
are well up, and if a wet July follows—as in 
the last two or three years—they will take 
care of themselves afterwards. A great ihelp 
to them at such times, whether the weather 
is wet or dry, is to pull gently over them ‘the 
surplus soil left on each side of the trench. 
This is best done when the Peas are fairly 
strong and grasping the sticks well. This 
mulching of soil is better than watering, and 
may save the crop ina dry season. It also 
helps, if short Grass, any weeds like 
Groundsel or anything of annual growth that 
has appeared on the sides of the trench are 
first pulled up and placed between the Peas, 
and the soil then pulled over them. These 
help to keep the roots of the Peas cool and 
render some ‘service for ‘the nuisance they are 
otherwise, as they ot winder the soil and 


manure the gr ound. 


There are now several excellent Peas for 
late sowing, ‘but probably Autocrat, Glad- 
stone, or Ne Plus Ultra give the best choice. 
I always sow the first, but the second-named 
is a favourite, some people asserting that it is 
the best in cultivation. Ne Plus Ultra must 
not be sown later than the first week in June, 
when an exceedingly fine crop mav turn out 
in the autumn. In anv case, the final factor 
in success is, as ever, the weather, ‘but, given 
a fairly open and genial autumn, the above 
mode of culture can be relied upon ‘to give 
excellent results. PEASTICK. 


- proved recently 


lings are making but slow progress. 


Soba 
rai Lies 


ASPARAGUS, eae is S backward, owi 
cold, wet weather. rae 
BEANS (Broab).—Autumn-sown > crops 
wintered well. on. the» whole; spring 
have germinated well. is 
BEET. —Early | sowings are _ ger in 
well. 
BROCCOLI (1EADING). 
but heads are small. = 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS.—Seed germinated 
CABBAGE (SPRING-SOWN). — Germ 
good, but growth rather slow. — 
CABBAGE (AUTUMN-SOWN).—Piants 
; crop average. 
‘CAULIFLOWER. ’—Autumn- sown plant 
being planted out. 
CucUMBERS (UNDER | Giss3\ 
mene and growing well, fbut® need 
; good cuttings now being - made 2 
ae of average crop.. % % 
KALE. —Good average “crop, “pri 
finished. nee 
Lerruce.—Autumn plantings 
wintered well; spring sowings are bac 
Ontons._Antumne -sown Onions are 
ward, but prospects are good for : 
crop; spring sowings promise a good plar 
-Parsnips.—Germination good, but 


—A good averag 


shave 


ee: 


Pras.—A thin plant in many district: a 
- Ruvpars.—A good average crop in Y 
shire and Essex, ‘but. less satisfac 
Lancashire and Cheshire. Se. 
SprnacH.—Autumn- sown, is_ 
average crop. utes 
ToMATOES (UNDER GLASS). --Conditi 
generally average, but more sun is need 
TuRNIPS. —Early ee. have | gen 
well. : 
FRUIT. 


Apptes.——Blossom ‘buds are plen 
late in opening; Bramley’s Seedling, 
Prince Albert, Beauty of Bath, — 
Gladstone show most promise. : 

Cuerries.—Heavy show of late blo 

Currants. Bushes are canrying 
quantities of bloom. 

GOOSEBERRIES.—-Very good show 

Prars.—On the whole, blossom is 
factory ; Conference is blooming well in 
and Middlesex; _ Doyenne du Comic 
satisfactory. 

Piums (orpiNnary).—Very good s 
bloom everywhere; Monarch and Rin 
particularly promising in Kent, 
blossom on Pershores in Worcester 
satisfactory. 

- PLuMS (Gacrs AND Damsons).- — Sat 
show of bloom. 

RASPBERRIES. —Canes are breaking 
growth well and prospects are good gen 

STRAWBERRIES. — Plants have Wi 
badly and are backward in all phaces ; 
appear to be weak in sate districts. 


Planting out Onions 


While some growers of very fine 
bulbs from plants raised under glass 
early spring plant out direct from the 
boxes, having sown seeds thinly in th 
give the Onions ample room, others p 
have their young plants dibbled fr 
seed-boxes into others filled with go 
and in those 2 inches apart. When so 
kept near the glass, in ample light, a 
well hardened off in a cold-frame, 
such plants are very sturdy, and, lift 
the boxes-with a trowel, and planted « ou 
all soil and roots attached, the ‘check i 
trifling, and on rich soil much finer bu 
the autumn may be looked for. The 
which may ‘be adopted may be ae: 


bulbs that range from 1 Ib. to 2 lbs. in 
ight may be looked for. In the other case 
ich heavier bulbs should result. There is 
netimes a possibility that the plants may 
t off to flower prematurely, and thus pre- 
it bulb formation, but where culture is 
od and a very slight check is given, the 
ager is not great. 


= Spinach Beet 

In small gardens the Spinach Beet is par- 
ularly valuable, as fit gives such liberal 
urns for the small amount of space occu- 
da In my suburban garden, which is ina 
t and dry position, the common Spinach 
qs to seed quickly, while the Spinach Beet 
very satisfactory. The first sowing is 
ide at the end of March or early in April, 
aaeting commences in about six weeks or 
ittle more from that date. This crop will 
ep up a succession till autumn is well ad- 
need; in fact, given mild weather, leaves 
wy be gathered in the winter. The best 
id at that season is, however, furnished ‘by 
second sowing, made towards the end of 
lv, at which time if well watered when 
cessary the plant grows rapidly. Those 
m both sowings will, however, if allowed 
stand over the winter yield frequent pick- 
fs again in the spring. At present thev 
sent a very unhappy ‘appearance, owing to 
» severe weather, but are quite safe iand 
vdy to start into growth again. A good 
in is to sow the seeds in drills 18 inches 
it, though sometimes a less distance lis re- 
mmended. The plants may be thinned out 
6 inches or thereabout from each other, 
> thinnings supplying the first dish. Rich, 
il-dug soil is necessary for the best results. 
"ee BS. 


HARDY FLOWER 
= —GARDEN 


Gladioli at Dunrobin Castle 
WHE several articles which have appeared 
_fecently in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED anent 
- the Gladiolus and the formation of a 
adiolus Society have been very interesting. 
agree with ‘“‘ A. J. H.”’ that a Gladiolus 
ciety is hardly wanted. The Gladiolus for 
umn display iis of the greatest value, and 
thout spending any exorbitant sum of 
mey a most beautiful display canbe ‘had. 
ist year at Dunrobin, by using some of tthe 
mmoner varieties we had an excellent show 
ae September and October. In one set 
beds—eight in number—z,o00 corms of the 
tiety America were used, and in late Sep- 
nber and October they were glorious. The 
tht beds in question have been for a good 
imber of years planted with the China Rose 
d Blush Pink. They are, however, much 
e worse for wear, butt they were allowed to 
» ee had during July and August a 
odly show of the Roses, followed later by 


e same shade’of colour in Gladiolus. A. 


oto. taken during the second week of Sep- 
mber, a little too soon to show the Gladioli 
their best, is enclosed. This year the 
heme is changed and the Roses are a 
condary consideration, 2,000 bulbs of G. 
enchleyensis just now (April 20th) being 
anted. In another part of the garden on a 
tder go yards long and 6 feet wide are two 
s of Lythrum roseum. In front of this 
e three rows of Gladiolus America. 
ed now and on or about May sth three 
of Blue Nemophila will be sown be- 
the Gladioli, giving from early August 
tate October a wealth of bloom. The 
imson background, a carpet of blue over- 
id with the palest pink of the Gladiolus is 
ost effective. In another part of the gar- 
nin a border 4o yards long and 7 feet wide 
be a back row of blue Sweet Pea Mrs. 


a 
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Dunrobin Castle, with Gladioli in the foreground 


Tom Jones, with 600 bulbs of rose-pink 
shade Gladioli Princeps and Golden West. 
This aiso will havea ground-work of blue 
Nemophila, and probably a small frontage of 
Alyssum Little Dorrit or dwarf yellow 
Antirnhinum. Other varieties of Gladioli 
used extensively at Dunrobin are Swaben 


Yellow, Lucy, White Giant, and Baron 
Hulot, all of which are most useful for 
decoration. 


My idea is that vendors could do a great 
deal to help the Gladiolus by a system of 
bracketing the early, mid-season, and late 
flowering varieties together. Nothing is 
more annoying than, after selecting half-a- 
dozen varieties and expecting a good display, 
to see them expanding in oddments from 
August to October. Gardeners who ‘handle 
the older varieties in bulk have some idea of 
their flowering period, and make their selec- 
tion accordingly, but a great deal of assist- 
ance could be given to the smaller man if the 
catalogues contained a little information as 
to the order of flowering. W. F. Game. 

~Dunrobin. 


Beauty in the garden 


One of the features of all small gardens 
should tbe the herbaceous border. Once 


started, with a little renewal each year, it is> 


a source of continual pleasure. All plants in 
it should be grouped, as stray plants here 
and there give no effect.. Have the border 
wide—6 feet or 8 feet at least—and the full 
length of the garden, and if possible facing 
south. Group the larger plants, such as the 
Lupins, Delphiniums, and Hollyhocks, at the 
back, coming down in height towards the 
front.. Clumps of Marguerites are showy, 
and the purple of the Stenactis is always 
pretty, for filling up the various spaces which 
always occur. Buy some dark Snapdragons 
and group them together into a space occupy- 
ing about a yard superficial, fill in another 
space with Zinnias, yet another space with 
Nemesia, and do not forget a nice clump of 
Pinks somewhere near the front of the 
border. It is surprising what effects can be 
got by quite simple means and a little trouble 
in a garden. 

Patus are always difficult to deal with. 
Gravel gets kicked up and weedy, and 
asphalt is, of course, out of the question 
from an artistic point of view, but with stone 


flags the difficulty disappears, and immedi- 
ately charm and tone are given to the’garden. 
A narrow stone path with a Grass margin on 
both sides gives a delightful effect. Portland 
stone flags are excellent for this purpose, as 
they keep a bright whitish colour. It is 
better to keep the stones roughly in squares 
and oblongs of varying sizes than to go in for 
what is known as crazy pattern. The main 
lines of the garden should be kept simple. 
In a small garden straight lines are much 
better than wobbly curves, and much greater 
dignity is maintained. If at the end of your 
paved walk. you can fix up a pergola so much 
the better. Have the uprights of 4-inch 
rustic Oak posts, with 4-inch cross pieces on 
top and project them well over each side. 
Group the dwarf Roses together in a bed by 
themselves with a sunny aspect. Lavender 
between the Roses gives a very pretty effect. 
At the top of the path, and nearer the hhouse, 
an arch in French trellis work may be erected 
—1t.e., the trellis work square with arched 
iron top» This should be constructed with 
sawn timbers and ‘treated with a wood pre- 
servative, and at each angle of the arch a 
purple Clematis may be planted. Very often 
at the back of a house there is a recess 
formed by the projection of the outbuildings. 
This, if possible, should be raised a step or 
two above the general level of the garden 
and form a small terrace. 


The Blue Woodroof (Asperula azurea 
setosa) 

A good thardy annual which deserves far 
more attention than it receives is the Blue 
Woodroof (Asperula azurea setosa). It bears 
numerous flowers in clusters. These are not 
only of a pretty soft blue, but they are of 
exquisite formation, looking like some deli- 
cate lace-work and well rewarding close 
inspection. The plant grows only about a 
foot in height and is capital for the rockwork. 
If left alone on rockwork it will assume a 
rather prostrate habit, which renders it more 
valuable for this kind of gardening. It may 
be sown up till mid-May in a warm place 
where it is to bloom, and this makes it more 
suitable as it can thus be employed to cover 
the places where the earliest bulbs have gone 
to rest. It may be sown thinly where it is to 
bloom in any good light soil, just covering 
the seeds ‘with fine compost. 5A: 
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Preliminary Experiments in the Control of Slugs 
By W. E. H. Hopson, A.R.C.S.. D.I.C., F.Z.S., Seale-Hayne Agricultural. College 


Within the last few days we have been inundated with enquiries about the 


use of aluminium sulphate in dealing with slug infestations. 


These 


enquiries give some indication of the serious damage done by slugs in a 


damp spring. 


We cannot do better than publish the paper by W. E. #1. 


Hodson, A.R.C.S.. Di.C., F.Z.S., in the R.Ff1.S. Journal for July last 


observations made and experiments con- 

ducted at the instigation of Mr. J. S. F. 
Fryer, to whom many thanks are due ‘for 
valuable advice and suggestions. 
was carried out at the Pathological Labora- 
tory, 
further light on ‘the constantly-recurring 
question as to thesbest means of dealing with 
slug infestations. 

At present none of tthe methods advocated 
is very satisfactorv, and while these observa- 
tions cannot lay claim to being very com- 
prehensive they do at least suggest a line of 
action which appears to be worthy of further 


Tors following is a summary of some 


investigation—namely, the use of some simple’! 


chemical as. a contact poison—and at the 
same time they show that the habits of the 
slug seem to preclude the possibility of ob- 
taining really effective control by means of 
poisoned bait, which was at first hoped would 
be practicable. 

Fourteen species of slugs occur in Britain, 
and, while tthe life thistories of all bear a 
marked,similarity to one another, two species 
only, namely, Agriolimax agrestis and Arion 
hortensis, occur ‘frequently in sufficient abun- 
dance as to constitute pests. 

Experiments were first conducted in. an en- 
deavour to. determine to what exitent de- 
liberate selection—as opposed to mere chance 
wandering—influenced the choice of any par- 
ticular food. 

A very simple piece of apparatus, consisting 
of a cheese-tub 16 inches in diameter, was 
used in the first series of experiments. This 
tub, one of those used previously, in the cut- 
worm investigations, was divided by means 
of three partitions into compartments thaving 
a common opening at. the centre—two. of 
equal size°and one-smaller one. The baits 


Slugs released here 


| Partition 


to be compared were placed in the two larger 
compartments and the slugs released lin the 
small one. The slugs were on each occasion 
released in the evening and a count of the 
numbers on the respective ‘baits taken on the 
following morning. This mode.of procedure 


gave fairly satisfactory results, the main dis- 
advantage being the ‘fact that it was con- 


ceivable that a slug, having fed iin one com- 
partment, might crawl into ‘another ‘before 
settling down to rest. 

A large variety of substances and’ plants 
was used, but although these first experi- 


The work, 


Harpenden, with a view to throwing 


ments gave some indication of a marked pre- 
ference for certain baits, later experiments— 
to be discussed subsequently—lead one to 
conclude that too much weight should not be 
attached to’this fact, as a plant which is very. 
attractive on one occasion may tbe almost 
entirely neglected on.a subsequent one, tthe 
converse being equally ‘true. 


FOOD CONTRASTED. 


Total Number of 
B Slugs. 
: ran 
Species. Nosat No, at. - 
Counted.| Used. — 
= / 3 
1. Arion hortensis 26 ‘Cabbage 15 BTsites 48 
Agriolimax ag- 
restis 4... 6 a 25 31 32 
A. hortensis .. 10 | Lettuce 35 45 51 
A, agrestis .. 15 se 7 25 40 44 
. A. hortensis .. 52- | Branand 29 8r _ 83 
| orange 
A.agrestis .. 44 juice 26 70 76 
. A. hortensis .. 55 | Bran and — 55 59 
A. agrestis .. 24 aniseed — 24 30 
A. hortensis .. 28 Bran, 12 404 45 
> } sugar, 
A. agrestis... s) 27 and beer 12 30°): 44 
The specimen table given above was taken 


from the first series of experiments, being 
selected as typical of the results obtained. 
Incidentally, it may be noted that the tastes 
of the two species do not -appear to be 
identical.” 

As will be observed, plain bran, freshly 
moistened, was used as the alternative bait in 
each case. 

Each of these experiments was repeated 
several times and no serious discrepancy in 
numbers occurred on any occasion. Slugs 
which had not left the introducing compart- 
ment or obviously had not fed were not in- 
cluded in ‘the count. 

As previously mentioned, the chief draw- 
back to the apparatus employed was the 
facility with which a slug, if so disposed, 
could craw! from one compartment to another 
after feeding. It was therefore decided ito 
construct a large box having a central cham- 
ber leading to’ compartments—two at each 
end—which ‘could be closed mechanically, by 
means of trap-doors, at any desired time, the 
closing and timing being arranged ‘by 
utilising the mechanism of an alarm clock. 

Observations showed that tthe slugs, if re- 
leased in the centre chamber at dusk, ap- 
proximately 6 to 6.30 p.m. at that time, were 
very soon on the move, many reaching 'the 
food placed in the end compartments within 
hhalf-anshour and the majority of them by 
to p.m. The shutters were timed to fall at 
about 11.30 p.m. on most occasions, thus 
leaving an ample time margin. On a few 
occasions on which the shutters failed ‘to 
work the relative numbers at.the food in the 
morning seemed tto be unaffected, which fact 
rather points to the results jin the first series 
of experiments being less prone to error than 
was at first thought to be the case. 

Below is given a summary of some typical 
results obtained in these experiments. Agrio- 
limax agrestis only 'was used in this series, 
as it was found that when two or more 
species were confined together a certain 
amount of cannibalism invariably occurred. 


\ 


\stomach poison. 


; the first showen whieh has diluted —o no 


oe 


Number of Slugs at each on 


Foods Contrasted. | Five Consecutive Mornings, |! 


Bran. + ae Pape ey 2: Y i 20% : 


Lettice! oe LOGI Ea 2A AY 2 7 ea 
Delphinium Sa eeo 32 6) as 
Cabbage .. See 3 Q. -14 


The experiments were then repeat 
empty compartment being substi 
one 2 COUN bran, — i 


Number of £ Slugs at eke on : 


Foods Contrasted, Five Consecutive Moura 


Empty compart- 
ment oo 7 

Lettuce 5 ee ey t 4 TO 2493 

Delphinium a 3. ; 

Cabbage .. 7 


Close observation cannot but convin 
of the fact ‘that a slug will’ make pra 
a bee-line for a food plant, even from 
ne of 18 inches or so, provided 
sufficiently lhungiry. 5 
One of the chief dipaguites met with 
ae experiments was the fact tha 
slugs were necessary each ‘time, aso 
feed seems to satisfy requirements fo 
davs. The slugs were always starved 
hours before being used, but even th 
may ‘be seen from the last table, a fairl 
percentage made for the emipty compar 
when this was substituted for the | 
piers bran, which suggests that tt 
already replete, 

Apart from the results showy 
flavouring materials were used in 
deavour to make the bran more att 
but in every case the slugs came more re 
to the plain unflavoured substance, 

Plants sprayed with any distastefu 
stance were entirely avoided, provided 
more palatable meal was available 
fact, however, is of little control v 
frequent and repeated applications ° 
essential to ensure immunity from 
Coupled with this is the further fact 
slug ‘is an intermittent feeder, not 
criminating as to the plant attacked. 
intermittent and selective feeding chi 

also precludes the possibility of obtai: 
high percentage mortality by the us 


In periods of drought, ithe very 
during which a poison will remain 
for a maximum length of time, very 
feeding is done, it being apparently n 
usual for ‘the creatures to fast for stret 
from five to ten days at a time even’ 
the summer months, coming out to feed 


falely ah concentration ‘to 
against a slug. 

“It seems therefore as though tthe ¢ 0 
trol method likely to prove really effi 
would be a contact poison. — % 

However, there is a difficulty in rela 
contact poisoning not met with when 
with insects. The slug by rapid secretion 
mucus over its entire Foctape ‘is enabl 
slough off and crawl clear of most in 
substances: Unless, therefore, such a 
stance had some impeding action on 
secretion, or was applied repeatedly a 
intervals until the slug was exhausted, 
is hardly practicable, no permanent 
could be ‘hoped for. 4 

With a view to finding some such subs 
a number of preliminary experiments 
carried out. P 

The slugs to be treated were pla 
damp sand iin large glass vessels and 
under observation until they either ex 


eo of 


. 1925 


ecovered. In some cases the substances 
> sprinkled in the form of powder and in 
tirs sprayed as a fine mist, generally as a 

er cent. solution in water. A list is here 
jn of the principal substances used, to- 
eer with notes as to mode of application 
n the effect upon the slugs, 
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time to spray is shortly after sundown, or 
after a shower—that is to say, when slugs 
are most likely to be astir. In the experi- 
ments a thorough wetting with the spray at 
this concentration proved fatal to the slug. 
Individuals sheltering at the base of the 


» plants were not actually killed, but would not 


I, Substance. Form. * 


Effect. 


Notes, 


Mei) .e> <>, |. Powder 
j¢orbenzene .. .. | 10% solution 
sium bichromate .. 10% solution 
>isium xanthogenate | Solution 
‘ Powder 
10% solution 


No effect 
No effect 
Irritant 


; .. | 10% solution Irritan 
/ Powder No effect 

e|s ; Solution 3 
? { Powder Irritant | 
Solution No effect 
H ee Powder 

injum sulphate { 10% solution Very lethal 
b | | eeet : Powder 
ee silicofluoride { 10% solution No effect 


Irritant 
Irritant 


10% solution 
10% solution 


Extremely lethal 


Very lethal } 


2nd application fatal 


Useless, as it would destroy vegetation 
Slugs ultimately crawled clear and recovered 
Selected for further trial 

As in potassium xanthogenate 


Gas rapidly fatal in confined space 


Selected for further trial 


4th application fatal = 


Concentration required too high for economic use 
Slugs eventually recovered 


y ° 
= ‘: 
, S / 

)dium fluoride and aluminium sulphate 
4 selected as being worthy of further trial, 
9. these substances having a strong coagu- 
; action on the slime. 

dium fluoride, while being very lethal 
n used at fairly strong concentrations, 
4a very strong scorching effect, and it was 
¢ found possible to obtain a ‘working 
Hagth innocuous ito foliage with which it 
e in ‘contact. Gers 

‘iuminium sulphate, the use of which was 
advocated by ‘Durham (Gardeners’ 
jonicle, July 24th, 1920), is a cheap and 
ly-obtainable substance, and, while not 
ll, does give some measure of success as a 
‘rol. [In the experience of many readers 
liainium sulphate is not easily obtainable 
1 local sources. - It may be obtained from 
1 Army and Navy Stores, Victoria Street, 
Vitminster, with whom special arrange- 
1 ts have been made to supply the wants of 
lers.—Ep. } 

s in sodium fluoride, strong solutions 
42 a scorching effect, and at less concen- 
‘ions, while non-injurious to more hardy 
ige, ‘they are still likely to injure delicate 
its or seedlings. 

his difficulty was overcome by using an 
seen lime—on the lines advocated in 


<V 


Las wed! 


9e recent American work on Insecticide- 
\gicide combinations (Kelsall, Chemical 
ltwacts, Vol. XV., No. 2, 1921). The addi- 
of lime, while reducing the liability to 
ch and at the same time imparting a high 
¢2sive property, does not detract from ithe 
icidal value of the spray. 
fter considerable trial 

‘ent working strength was found to be at 
rate of 1 lb. of sulphate to 5 gallons of a 
rated solution of time in water. In 
cing, 3 lb. of good quicklime may ‘be 
2d to 4 gallons of water.’ After slaking 
é been completed and the water has be- 
€ quite cold, the clear lime-water is 
| red off from the excess of lime, which will 


ée sunk to the bottom of the vessel; 1 lb. 
iuminium sulphate jis then dissolved in 
allon of water and the two solutions are 
ed, when a gelatinous precipitate of 
Ininium hydroxide, together with a certain 
tfyunt of calcium sulphate and a preponder- 
2 of free aluminium sulphate is obtained. 
he mixture should tbe strained through a 
aly fine mesh, as the solid substance pre- 
Particularly any lumps of undissolved 
1, naturally tends to choke the nozzle of 
‘Sprayer. — 

he spray may be applied by means of an 
!mary power sprayer sand iis not likely to 
‘ch delicate foliage. Care should be 
=n to wet thoroughly the soil below and 
Jind the plants. The most advantageous 


the most con-, 


touch foliage so sprayed, and, being unable 
to crawl far on surrounding soil, eventually 
perished. Several applications at intervals of 
a few days have been found to destroy every 
slug on an area so treated. It is hoped to 
embody experiments conducted on a some- 
what larger scale in a further publication on 
the subject at some date in the near future. 


4 
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Gooseberry caterpillar 


RE any soil fumigants spréad upon the 
Agee under the bushes of any use for 

destroying Gooseberry caterpillar or 
grub from which it emerges? My. bushes 
last year were -practically stripped of their 
leaves. Perhaps some of your many readers 
will kindly suggest a remedy. The old 
Hellebore remedy, besides the risk of poison, 
is not easy to apply in windy situations. 

! W. Bramey. 

[ We think it is now too late to apply a soil 
fumigant as a method of control against the 
caterpillars of the Gooseberry sawfly. Ap- 
plied in the proper season (late autumn) or 
through the winter a good soil fumigant 
would help you to control attacks of Goose- 
berry caterpillar. During the ‘time men- 
tioned all the sawflies would be in ‘the 
chrysalis stage about 2 inches beneath the 
soil. A good proprietary soil fumigant dug 
into the soil at the rate recommended by the 
makers would kill considerable numbers. If 
you like to make your own soil fumigant try 
naphthalene at the rate of 2} ozs. per square 
yard, forking it in to a depth of at least 
3 inches. As pointed out by ‘ J.’? in our 
issue of April 25th (p. 251), Gooseberry saw- 
flies are now out of ‘the soil, and are busy 
egg-laying. If vou promptly adopt control 
measures there is no reason why the cater- 
pillars should have all the leaves of your 
Gooseberry bushes this season. The old 
remedy of dusting the bushes with flour and 
Hellebore powder iis still a good one if there 
is only a small number of bushes to deal 
with. If a larger number of tbushes is to be 
dealt with spraying would be best. A good 
stomach poison can be made by taking 3 ozs. 
Hellebore powder and 1 oz. flour. Mix these 
together and then add enough water to make 
the mixture into a good paste. Then stir the 
paste well into 1 gallon of water and spray 
the bushes thoroughly. When making up 
larger quantities of this spray the fluid should 
be well stirred each time the spraying ap- 
paratus is filled. — 

If you object to the use of Hellebore powder 
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try a nicotine spray. You will find a num- 
ber of nicotine washes advertised in the pages 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Such washes 
will. generally kill Gooseberry caterpillar if 
you follow the makers’ directions. -If you 
prefer to make your own wash try the follow- 
ing :—Nicotine, # 0z.; soft-soap, 4 ozs.; 
water, 10 gallons. ‘Dissolve the soft-soap in 
a little hot water, then make up to ro gallons 
with cold water, and add the nicotine, 
stirring well. This is a good contact wash, 
but you must make sure that the cater- 
pillars are well drenched with the fluid, pay- 
ing particular attention to those that drop 
down to the soil. If not, you will find all the 
caterpillars that dropped to the soil back on 
the bushes again the next morning. Helle- 
bore and nicotine are poisonous to man and 
animals, but the Gooseberries: are safe to eat 
three weeks after the sprays have been used. | 


Bees and spraying 


The majority of fruit-trees will soon be in 
full bloom all over the country, and spraying 
taking place on all favourable occasions. 
Although it is of the utmost importance that 
all pests should ‘be kept well under control in 
order that a satisfactory crop of fruit,may be 
obtained, it must be remembered that even 
were there no caterpillars or aphides a crop 
could not be produced without the aid of 
insects, and especially bees, in the work of 


pollination. Fruit-growers should, therefore, 
avoid. spraying their trees when jn_ full 
blossom with preparations containing 


arsenate of lead, owing to the danger of 
poisoning the bees. By forbearing to spray 
when the trees are in full bloom the grower 
will not only be safeguarding the pollen- 
carriers, but he will also be able to control 
his pests efficiently. Spraying with various 
washes with the object of destroying green 
and ‘black flies, caterpillars, etc., can be safely 
and effectively carried out up ‘to the time the 
blossoms begin to open, and again after the 
petals have fallen, while ‘in the case of Apples 
an application during the earlier period will 
give better results than at any subsequent 
time, especially against ‘Tortrix moths. 
Spraying should, therefore, be restricted to 
these times, and though it is realised that, as 
the different varieties of fruit-trees do .not 
come into blossom at the same time, it may 
be a matter of some difficulty to arrange that 
no open blossoms whatever are sprayed, it is 
to be hoped there will be less of the indis- 
criminate spraying of open blossom with lead 
arsenate for which no reasonable excuse can 
be put forward. Mr. G. H. Garrad (Kent 
County ‘Agricultural Organiser), in a recent 
article, expressed the opinion that ‘‘ there is 
no doubt that when open blossom is sprayed 
with “arsenate of lead the honey bees are 
killed, and, what is probably far worse from 
the fruit-grower’s point of view, all the 
numerous wild bees and many other insects 
which visit the fruit blossoms are also de- 
stroved.’’ Professor F. V. Theobald, Re- 
search Entomologist at Wye College, gave 
his view on the subject in a statement when 
he wrote that ‘‘ the growers who do this 
(spray when the blossom is out) must be very 
few, and it can only be hoped that those few 
will not continue to follow a totally useless 
practice, and one which may do.a great deal 
of harm. I have found nicotine as deadly to 
bees as arsenate of lead. ‘As this practice is 
totally unnecessary, wasteful, and destruc- 
tive, there should be no continuance of it.” 
Some consideration, too, should be ‘paid to 
the position of the {bee-keeper. There is 
nothing which is detrimental to apiculture in 
spraying \with arsenate of lead at the proper 
times, besides which, ‘‘ live and let live ” is 
a good principle for the fruit-grower to work 
to. 
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IMPUDENCE 


DIGNITY AND 


bs Fe 


A charming study in Rhododendrons shown at Vincent Square 3 


A magnificent truss of R. Else, which gained an Award of Merit, carrying twenty-four large wax-like white flowers (parentage  — 
R. grande x R. Falconeri), and an eighteen months old seedling, unnamed (K.W. 3992), from seed collected in mountains of China 


Answets 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Yew hedge bare at bottom 


(Amateur).—The ground, in all probability, 
is in a very impoverished state, and a 


stimulant would be of great service. It is: 


also more than likely that the soil is very dry. 
If, on examination, vou find that this is the 
case, well loosen the ground and give a 
thorough soaking of water with a top-dress- 
ing of well-rotted farmyard manure. Should 
the coming summer tbe dry then give _fire- 
quent-soakings of water, with, should the 
manure be exhausted, ia further top-dressing. 
If you do this you will find that the plants 
will break from the bottom. A_ good 
syringing in the evening’ will also be 
beneficial. 


Sequoia gigantea in poor condition 


I should ‘be very pleased if you could tell 
me the name of this tree from which I am 
sending a smallfsample. Could you also tell 
me the cause of it dying at the top? About 
4 feet of it are dead. It stands about 60 feet 


high. AT Rs 
[Your tree is Sequoia gigantea, Without 


seeing the tree it is impossible to say what 
has caused the top to die. If vour soil is 
poor you would most probably improve the 
health of the tree by taking off a foot of the 


to Queries 


surface soil ‘to a distance of 9 feet from the 
bole all round; follow ‘this up by placing 
6 inches of well-decayed manure over the 
excavated area, and then replace from 
6 inches to 9 inches of the soil over the 
manure. Remove the dead top, and if 


nothing further is wrong a new one should. 


develop as the tree regains its constitution. 
Examine the surroundings in case the roots 
have found ‘their way into stagnant drains, 
as this has caused the death of many trees 
and may possibly account for yours. | 


FRUIT 

Vines failing 

I have a lean-to greenhouse facing south, 
sheltered from east and west winds. The 
height in front is 7 feet, at back g feet; 16 
feet in length and 4 feet wide, with glass 
ends and two ventilators. I have two Black 
Hamburgh Vines, roots inside. Until last 
year they have fruited remarkably well... The 
Grapes last year were very small and very 
few bunches.. This year there seems to be 
no fruit at all. I have treated them the same 
as I have always done. ‘I prune them at the 
end of the year. I enclose two shoots for 
your inspection. A CONSTANT READER. 


_ [Judging from the character of the portion 
of growth sent, we think the Vine is suffering 


- 


_ from exhaustion following over-cropping 


something which ‘has exerted a debilitat 
effect on the health of the Vine. The t 
course to bring about its rehabilitation is 
sacrifice the crop this season and encour 
the Vine to make as strong growth as po 
ble. Then in the autumn before the V 
sheds its leaves, pairtiaily or wholly lift 

roots and Jay them out afresh in a pattly 
entirely new-made border. If a renewal 
border is unnecessary then ‘remove surface 
a depth when roots are found to be fa 
plentiful and replace with a suitable ands 
top-dressing to encourage surface root-acti 
Crop lightly “next year, and in suceeed 
years allow the Vine to carry no more fi 
than its vigour or capacity is capable of 
fecting. ] a 


Peaches mildewed ae 


(E. B. S.).—The Peaches you send hh 
been attacked by mildew, which is due 
alternations of heat and ‘cold, some ware 
being more susceptible to the disease-t 
others. Spray at once with a solution 
liver of sulphur and soft-soap, well wash 
the ‘tree on the following day with soft, cl 
water. The strength at which the solut 
should ‘be made is 1 0z. to 3 gallons of wal 
To make, first dissolve 2 ozs. of soft-soap 
1 gallon of hot water; then add the sulph 
and, when dissolved, add_2 gallons of ‘ 
water and use the solution at once. 


(Continued on page 296) . 


HODODENDRONS jormed the chief 
feature of the fortnightly meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, held at 
eae prasare, Westminster, on the above 
ate. were Rhododeaitrane from many 
. of the country, Rhododendrons of many 
irs and all sizes, from. the giant Indian 
es to tiny alpines from high mountainous 
ns. The stately and dignified Rhodo- 
on Nuttallii, from Mr, Gill, Falmouth, 
or the magnificent hybrid 
from: ‘Mr. Beurhe Reson, 


all Reetyipin Sa iiiex Apes iby 
n Ramsden, one of which is illus- 
A number of 
drons shown on ‘this occasion thad 
of rich mauve or violet hue. These 
“blue ” Rhododendrons have come 
uch to the fore in recent years. One 
“best is R. Augustinii,. a variable 
; a splendid fone was shown by Mr. 
Rothschild. Other mauve or purple 
endrons noted were Wallichianum, 
heeoides, fastigiatum, and campanu- 
(Knap Hill Variety). 


ists sent exhibits on ‘this occasion, and 
one of the most interesting Rhododen- 
shows ever held in Westminster. 
@ i. -H. lLowinsky,  Tittenhurst, 
inghill, Berks, sent the finest and most 
sive collection of Rhododendron seed- 
We thave ever seen. Many of them 


\ucklandii, and all ‘had been most care- 
‘cultivated under glass. The seedlings 
‘unnamed, many of them flowering this 
for the first time. The colours varied 
: deep red, through pink, to pure white, 
there were seedlings with Cattleya- 
ve flowers that we thought particularly 


itive. The trusses of bloom ~ were 
nificent, and some of the individual 
ers were over 6 inches across.. An 


. of Merit was granted to a lovely pink 
Dorothea in large bold trusses. The 
‘ol er named Rhododendron in this ‘col- 
on was R. Wightii, a rare and pale 
w-flowered species that is known to 
y well at Tittenhurst. 
ie ‘dark crimson R. Barclayi was pro- 
ont in the group sent by Ladv Aber- 
vay and Hon. H. D. McLaren, Bodnant, 
y-cafn, North Wales. Other notable 
dodendrons from Bodnant were Beauty 
beers" Queen Wilhelmina, Gill’s 
2 Wallichianum (cool pale purple), 
1 Cross (deep red), Penjerrick (cream 
0, hippophzeoides (small oe 
érs), neriiflorum, Augustinii (a good 
le form and a truly magnificent hybrid), 
Thomsoni x Kewense (with large self- 
ured deep rosy-red flowers). 
nong the rare and interesting Rhododen- 
i ae by ‘Mr. Gerald Loder, Ardingly, 
illiamsianum (a low-growing species 
" ipsy-pink, bell-shaped flow ers), and 
rocalyx (a kind of hose-in-hose flower 
deep pink calyx and corolla), it occurred 
_fogue seedling among R. habrotrichum. 
oe Species and varieties from Ardingly 
» Thomsoni, geucum, neriiflorum, Sir 
res Lemon (with pale flowers and bright 
very under-side to.the leaves), Metter- 
ii, Victorianum (resembling , Nuttallii), 
-argyrophyllum (soft pink with lemon- 


aw 
Pitot | de Rothschild sent a magnifi- 
collection, including some of the most 
itiful forms in cultivation. The centre of 
group was filled with immense trusses 01 


seedlings from a deep rose- red form of. 


campylocarpum and R. gloxiniazflorum, 
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‘Royal Horticultural Society 
May 5th and 6th, 1925 


the beautiful R. Loderi.. What a wonderful 
garden Exbury must be when magnificent 
Rhododendrons may be cut in quantity and 
never be missed! We were greatly attracted 
by a dark crimson ‘hybrid, Thomsoni x 
Mangles’ Scarlet, the darkest crimson we 
have seen. The fol lowing were particularly 
good :—giaucum, niveum, campylocarpum, 
Penjerrick, campanulatum (Knap = Hill 
Variety) (mauve-blue with ‘dark blotch, for 
which an Award of Merit was granted), Dr. 
Stocker, and the good form of Augustinii. 

From ‘Col. Stevenson ‘Clarke, C.B., Cuck- 
field, came many choice Rhododendrons, in- 
cluding Loderi, Cunningham’s Sulphur, 
Augustinii, and Thomsoni. 

The collection shown by Mr. Ev J. P. 
Magor was rich in small-flowered species, 
including fastigiatum, sulphureum, cephalan- 
thum, and hippophzeoides. 

Messrs. Gill and Sons, Falmouth, who 
showed R. Nuttallii, Dalhousiz, and grande 
in unusual form, gained the only First-class 
Certificate for R. Teysmanii, a very large 
white-flowered Rhododendron on the-lines of 
R. ‘Nuttallii. Messrs. Gill and Sons also re- 
ceived an Award of Merit for Rhododendron 
William Watson, named in ‘honour of the 
late Curator of Kew. 

The collection sent by 
Nymans, Handcoross, Sussex, was rich in 
large-flowered varieties, such as Beauty of 
Tremough and Luscombei. R. campanu- 
latum and R. Falconeri were also well shown. 

We were much attracted by the variety 
Exminster, pink and cream coloured, with 
deep red ‘buds. It was raised by crossing R. 
and 
was shown by Messrs. Robert Veitch and 
Sons, Exeter. Cornish Cross was also well 
shown from the same nursery. 

An Award of Merit was giranted to Azalea 
Hollandia, shown by Messrs. C..B. Van Nes, 
a pleasing and floriferous variety obtained by 
crossing the Japanese A. Hinodigeri and A. 
Kempferi. The colour is an uncommon and 


Col. Messel, 
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pleasing shade between cinnabar and_ brick- 
red. 

Let it nof be imagined the Rhododendrons 
were the only flowers shown on this occa- 
sion. There were also fine displays of 
Daffodils, Gentians, Primulas, Clematis, and 
other flowering plants. 

Mr. |G. H. Dalrymple, of Bartley, near 
Southampton, put up a delightful collection 
of Primula pulverulenta seedlings with tall 
spikes each carrying four or five whorls of 
bloom. The variety Lady Thursby was the 
pick of a very fine selection. 

The delightful corner exhibit of Daffodil 
Firetail growing out of a mossy carpet re- 
flected ‘the greatest credit. upon, Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co. We hope to see other ex- 
hibits staged in ‘this way. 

Mr. J. W. Barr, Wimborne, showed a num- 
ber of Poet’s Narcissi, including Iliad, Ring- 
dove, Horace, Psyche, Mopsa, Ruskin, and 
Cassandra, also the lovely Barri Pygmali ion 
with apricot eye. 

Mr. Herbert Chapman, Rye, put up his 
best show of the season. White Trumpets 
and Poets were exceptionally fine, and we 
were much struck with his super-Poets Grand 
Opera and Solomon, the latter, of which only 
three bulbs exist, sold for £150. Mr. Chap- 
man gained an Award of Merit for the new> 
Poet Morocco. 

Many wonderfuh colours were noted in 
Douglas’s Alpine Auriculas, and the wild P. 
Auricula collected in the Alps was shown for 
comparison. 

Messrs. W. Stevens, Hoddesdon, gained an 
Award of Merit for a new Rose, Sylvia, of 
great promise for market and cutting. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


The Welsh Bulbfields, St. Asaph, Flint- 
shire.—List of Daffodils, Tulips, etc. 

Kelway and Sons, Langport.—Manual of 
Horticulture. 

Geo. C. Whitelegg, Chislehurst, 
Catalogue of hardy and alpine plants. 

J. J. Upton and Sons, Islam, nr. 
, chester.—Violas and Pansies. 

Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich.—Summer 
beds and borders, 1925. 


Kent.— 


Man- 


; Rhododendron Nuttallii 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


(Continued from page 294) 


Peach trees failing 


As a regular reader of GaRDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED I am anxious about eight Peach-trees, 
portions of which I enclose therewith. Tihe 
following particulars I am only too pleased 
to give you:—{1) The greenhouses are lean- 
to, facing S.W., each section 1o yards long 
and 3 yards wide. (2) The border inside and 
outside has been mulched with farmyard 
manure outside. The trees have not been 
dressed with insecticide this winter. Trees 
are about 16 years old. The dying-off com- 
menced about March 2oth, 1925. The trees 
dying off are on a wire trellis on front of 
the houses. Each of these trees has only a 
growing capacity of 5 feet to 6 feet. All the 
trees growing on the wall are in a healthy 
condition, covering the whole wall 12 feet 
high. HeEatH House. 

[Seeing the trees are 16 years old and that 
nothing of an untoward nature has occurred 
before, we can hardly imagine the wire trellis 
being in any way connected with the trouble, 
and think the cause must be looked for else- 
where. On looking through your note 
again we find you mention that the outside 
border only was mulched with farmyard 
manure. This portion of the border would, 
naturally, be largely occupied bby the roots of 
the dying trees. Was it at all possible for 
the last mulch of farmyard manure to have 
contained anything of a deleterious nature 
and for the trouble to thave arisen in this 
way? If you are satisfied that this does not 
furnish a solution to the problem the only 
advice we can offer is to have a sample of the 
soil taken from about the roots of the trees 
analysed. It would also be interesting to 
know in what condition the roots are found 
to be in if and when you remove a portion 
of soil round them for the purpose of 
analysis. ] 


Walnuts failing 

(T. Spencer).—The cause of the Nuts fall- 
ing is probably due to debility or decay in the 
vigour of the tree. It may possibly be dry at 
the root. Try what a heavy mulch of rotten 
manure will do, after having first loosened 
the soil to allow of the water reaching the 
roots of the tree, 


FLOWER GARDEN 
The Hoop-Petticoat Daffodil 


I have recently seen a beautiful pot of 
this Daffodil grown in soil in a green- 
house. Could you tell me whether it 
would do equally well if grown in peat-fibre 
in an undrained bowl and if the same treat- 
ment would suit the other miniature bulbs— 
N. cyclamineus, N, minimus, and Angel’s 
Tears? Puitie B. HaLtcompe. 

White Cottage, Ottery St. Mary, 

Devon. 


[| There iis no reason why you should not 
grow the smaller species of Narcissus in un- 
drained bowls in fibre with ‘the same success 
as the kinds commonly girown in this fashion 
and medium, -We suppose most people are 
restrained from doing so by ‘the comparatively 
high price of these small bulbs, not many of 
which are generally cultivated, and, in fact, 
some of tthe species are collected in their 
native thabitats periodically to fill the de- 
mand. As many of the fibre-grown bulbs 
are destroyed after flowering, this would 
prove rather costly with the miniature 
Daffodils, and for that reason most people 
prefer to grow them in soil when, with sensi- 
ble after-treatment ithe bulbs woulld serve for 
several years and even inorease to ‘a certain 
extent. There is no real reason why bulbs 
of ‘these that.have been grown in fibre should 
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not be carefully planted out in a suitable place 
after flowering and thus be given a chance to 
ripen off properly and lay the foundation for 
further flowering in another season. We 
should advise you to try this system for—one 
year carefully planting out the little bulbs in 
nice light soil after flowering, leaving the 
leaves to die off gradually and ‘without 
hastening them, so that the strength in them 
may return to the bulbs and give them the 
needed material to build up flowers for the 
next season. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Destruction of mosquitoes 

(Lady Ilchester)—We have submitted 
this inquiry to Professor Maxwell Lefroy, 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
who replies :—“‘ If water in which mosquitoes 
are breeding is treated with paraffin now, 
and again twice at intervals of two weeks, 
the mosquitoes should be destroyed. Adding 
a very littke castor oil to the paraffin im- 
proves it, in the sense that it will cover a 
greater area. It is essential to oil all water 
where mosquitoes are breeding.”’ 


A poor lawn 

(J. A. V.).—Your best course would be to 
clear the Moss away from all portions of the 
lawn infested ‘with it. Then manure and dig 
the areas so laid bare, using either farmyard 
or artificial manure for the purpose. ‘After- 
wards make firm, and finally sow with fine 
lawn Grass seeds. If taken in hand at once 
you should be in a position 'to obtain a good 
sward on all the bare places this season. We 
strongly advise you not to apply raw fowls’ 
dung to the surface in future again, but to 
store it in a dry place for mixing, eventually, 
with other constituents after a lapse of a few 
months, in which case it will help to form a 
valuable fertiliser for autumnal use. For 
present application either a proprietary lawn 
manure or a dressing of sulphate of am- 
monia, 1 oz. to the square yard, would be far 
more beneficial. 


A plague of earwigs 

I should be much obliged if you could sug- 
gest some means of ridding my garden soil 
of earwigs. They ruined my Roses jast year, 
and now you cannot put a spade into the 
ground without encountering two or three. 
We even find them in the thouse. 

: _‘C. (CRABTREE. 

[We suggest that you try Kamforite “* H,” 
manufactured by Messrs. Hensman Bros., of 
Horncastle, Lincs. We think you will find 
this quite effective. ] : 


SHORT REPLY 
E. J. B.—You have done the only thing 
possible.» We should give the trée a good 
soaking of water in addition to the mulch. 
No doubt it will start away in due course. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 
H, M. Fraser.—Babiana purpurea. 
C. D.—Rubus spectabilis. 
Mrs. He Chichester. — Streptosolen 
(Browallia) Jamesoni. 
A. Lapthorn.—1, Grevillea rosmarinifolia ; 
2, Olearia stellulata syn. O. Gunniana. 
C. H. D.—1, Kerria japonica fi.-pl.; 2 


. *. . * 2 
Skimmia japonica ; 3, please send again, 


M. J. B.—1, Shrub, Cornus mascula varie-- 


gata; 2, please send a better specimen, 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Cabinet Maker.—Special Soft Goods 
Issue; Furnishing at the Royal Academy ; 
The ‘Inside of a .Mattress: WI.—Various 
Kinds of Flock Described and Lllustrated ; 
Soft, Goods Retail Advertising; Textile 
Cleaning. 

The Chemical ,Age.—British Interests in 


Production,’’ by Sir Fred Hiam. 


' his raising. 


the Casale Process; The Supe sp 
Inquiry—Further Evidence. ~s “e 
The Electrician.—‘‘ Notes on Y 
Matters,”’ by Prof. G. W. O. Howe; 
Strength Measurements,’ by Cap 
Round, T. L. Eckersley, K. Tremel! 
F. C. Lunnon; Military Wireless Eo 
The Fruit Grower.—The 7th — 
National Food Production Number 
Fertility of Glasshouse Soils,’’ by S' 
Russell; ‘‘ The Importance of Good 
Economic Production,”’ by (Geo. ‘Mil 
Railway Rates Affect Fruit and | 


The Gas World.—Damage ‘to G 
by Mining Subsidences; Income-tax 
ances for Wear and Tear. 

The Hardware Trade Journ 
mental Work on the (Domestic Gr, 
ware at the British Empire 
Brass—Its Manufacture and Uses. — 


GARDENING APPOINTI 
Mr. C. Brancu, formerly Orchid gre 
_Tyntesfield, Ashton-on-Mersey, L 

gardener to 'S. GraTRix, Esq., 

Whalley Range, Lancs. 

Mr. A. VaLaNTINE has been app 
dener ‘to T. Matins, 'Esq., “ 
Derby. ay 

Mr. G. Carter, formerly gardener to ] 
R. CampBeLL, The Dene, near T 
Berks, now with Mrs. Lucena, 
Bracknell, Berks. = 

Mr. F. J. Trppaty, head gardener 
C. E. 'Hopce, Duporth, St. Aust 
wall. a 


ra 


= 


Royal Caledonian Spring 
April 23rd and 24th 
This show, held in the Waverle 
Edinburgh, looked small compat 
autumn shows of this Society, bu 
excellent for the season and ‘ 
tractive. The competition in a 
the classes was excellent, bu 
especially in those for vegetal 
so good as was hoped for. Quali 
as a whole, and some very superiot 
were shown. The trade exhibits, th 
numerous, were exceedingly good. 
medal was awarded Messrs. Dol 
Co. for one of their outstanding 
superb Cinerarias being promine 
stand. A similar award was mad 
Engelmann, Ltd., for magnificent ] 
Carnations, to Messrs. Cunningham 
and Co. for a fine display of choice 
and to Mr. W. G. Pirie, Dalhousi 
for a non-competitive exhibit of 
Messrs. Austin and ] 
secured a_ silver-gilt medal for rf 
other plants. Silver medals went t 
Thos. Methven and Sons, J. F 
Messrs. Laird and Dickson for 
in much variety. In the compe: 
_great interest was taken in th 
rock gardens not exceeding 6 f. 
Miss Diickson, Corstorphine, 
with a tasteful exhibit. Mr. 
Bathgate, was the only exhibitor 
for a miniature rock garden 12 
In the pot plant classes the 
were Mr. J. A. Sword, Mr. Wi 
Mr. W. F. D. Nairne, Mr. Wm 
and Mr, T. Arnots = 72)? Saas 
The competition for 4 
limited, ‘but -some. capital 
staged, ‘Mr..N. Leyden, Mr. -R. M: 
and Mr. J. S. Winton being the mo: 
cessful. Amateurs made a good show 
their classes, Mr. W. iD. Nairne, Mr. W. | 
Scott, Mr. A. Archibald, and Mr. R. | 
Grieve being among tthe most promin 
winners. Mr. J. Lorn secured the first pr 
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for the collection of vegetables, = 
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FLOWERS - FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 
TREES & SHRUBS * THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 
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DI C K S ON 
ROSE 
Supreme in 


the Garden 


“Betty Uprichard”’ 


This delightful Hybrid Tea, 
sent out in 1922, 1s probably the 
most popular Rose of the day. 
Charming salmon-pink, shaded 
orange-carmine. Shapely and 
fragrant. Very vigorous, hardy, 
and free a 


You. must’ grow it. No collec- 
tion of choice Roses is complete 
wt ut This*favourite. 


Beant your garden. with this 
_andather famous 


“pPAWLMARK” ROSES: 


SHOT SILK, the sensation of 
1924. 

Hawlmark Crimson, 

Scarlet Glory, 

Fred J. Harrison, 


ClcwpetG-s etc. 


PROCURABLE FROM— 


tex, DICKSON “co” 


“© Hawlmark ” 
NEWTOWNARDS 
Co. Down 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


BETTY UPRICHARD 


“The rose is fairest when ‘tis budding new ™ 
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Iris and Rhododendron Time 


We welcome visitors to our Nurseries at all 
times; and especially in June, when the slopes 
of “The Old Gardens” will be alight with 
many thousand Iris spears and shafts. We 
are confident that Iris lovers will find our 
fine collection of the greatest interest. Our 
Rhododendron Walk in full bloom is a sight, 
too, that should not be missed 


WALLACE’S 


are world-famed for 


LILIES - RHODODENDRONS 


(including many fine New Varieties and Species) 


IRISES - FLOWERING SHRUBS 
HARDY PLANTS 
JAPANESE MAPLES 


aud for 
DESIGN and CONSTRUCTION of all manner of 
Rock, Water, Wild, Paved, and Formal Gardens Rhododendrons and Conifers in our Nurseries 


R. WALLACE & CO., LTD., "Gardens, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


A “CHELSEA” ROCK GARDEN 


Why not make it yours / 


i Pag WHITELEGG Rock Garden 


at Chelsea Show is an annual 
achievement that arouses the gen- 
eral admiration of the keenest 
gardening critics in the world— 
the ‘Chelsea ’”’ public. 


Every day in the year one or more 
examples are in course of con- 
struction up and down the country. - 
Hence the WHITELEGG cult. 


A WHITELEGG Rock Garden can be 
adapted to your own site, and will give 
that abiding pleasure and_ distinction 
: oe inseparable from expert craftsmanship 
h h : : 
BT Lie alls Ae ee: in stone and first-hand knowledge of 


rock-loving plants. 
See also at CHELSEA SHOW 
RARE NEW IRISES & FLOWERING SHRUBS "Sta WHITELESS an 


GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The Nurseries, CHISLEHURST, Kent 


2 iicle 


Founded by W. Robinson, 
Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden ’”’ 


MAY 16, 1925 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


BDOVANGE CHELSEA NUMBER 


The Mecca of Garden Lovers, May 19th to 23rd 


YR the first time in its history Chelsea 
yhow this year is extended to five days. 
“here is a general flutter of excitement 


le eve of this great show. Only the best 
can be produced will find a place, and 
‘xceptionally good show is anticipated. 
1g to the prolonged rain and somewhat 
late spring the season is a few weeks 
id its normal time. 

is never safe to forecast the weather in 
country, but we do know that the w ee 
: sun of the last few davs hasshad 2 
sed effect on vegetation. Every hour of 


sunshine at this season makes a difference 
to plant life. 

It often happens that Tulips are over be- 
fore Chelsea, and, generally speaking, 
growers have difficulty in keeping ‘blooms 
back for the great spring show, but this year 
should see May-flowering Tulips at the best, 
and it is safe to say that they will be there 
in endless variety. 

It is well known that space at Chelsea is 
much irestricted, and for this reason many 
exhibitors apply for more space than they 
hope to get. This has led 'to a curious situa- 


tion, especially among exhibitors of hardy 
plants, who fondly hoped to have Irises and 
other plants from the open. We hear that 
some exhibitors are at their wits’ end to 
know how they are to fill the space allotted 
to them. Moving frames are brought into 
use and placed over perennials to hurry them 
along. 

Alpines will be shown in quantity, and 
those interested in rare plants should look 
out for new ‘hardy Primulas, Gentians, and 
the rare Phyteuma comosum from the high 
Dolomite mountains, 
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arden at Chelsea Show, and How it is Made 


OF, SSID FW 


a 


~ By GrorceE DILLISTONE. a 
Specially contributed by an expert who has yet to see a rock garden planted a mf 
to suit all tastes. Illustraied by examples of original work at the Chelsea Show CS 


F one couid follow a human being through 

the course of a single day, through ail the 

hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, pains 
and pleasures, aspirations and desires, 
triumphs and failures, moments of turbu- 
lence and periods of peace, that come be- 
tween the times of waking and sleeping 
again, one could realise a finer human story 
than has yet been penned, a greater poem 
than has vet been written. In some such 


terms as these a writer, himself a poet and a 
story-teller off no mean order, expressed him- 
self during the last century. 

How many of the thousands of visitors to 
Chelsea Show ever think of the little dramas 
of life that are enacted in ‘the production of 
every single exhibit, and more than any- 


where else in the rock garden section? 
Dramas of which the principal actors them- 
selves are probably unconscious. The ilittle 
bits of Nature and Art (sometimes they are 
the unfulfilled aspirations after both) are 
each important episodes in the life of some- 
one. To the casual visitor they are merely 
samp:es of someone’s work, but the word 
‘“ sample ”’ is absurdly misapplied here. You 
cannot have samples of original works that 
cannot ‘be reproduced. Painters, sculptors, 
composers, and gardeneérs are alike in this, 
that they can, indeed inevitably do, evolve a 
theme, a scheme of treatment, a character- 
istic atmosphere, and stamp all their work 
therewith, so that it can be recognised as 
theirs, but they never, under any conceivable 


circumstances, produce an exact repli 
anything they have done before. Ii the 
they would cease to tbe artists. The 
more of psychology than commercial sti 
in every good rock garden exhibit, b 
the ‘best exhibitors whilst at work 
more of what they are striving fo 
cally, than financially. Each effort 
tempt to present an aspect of Natu 
form conceived by the producer to b 
nearest to his ideal, attainable unde 
cumstances, of position, sunrounding 
material at his disposal. Like all 
after an ideal, each is dissatisfied 
resuits of his effort, but knows th 
given the best that is in him, u 
capacity during the iparticular perioc 
has been engaged upon the worl 
association with the men who are 
ble for these exhibits has convince 
for all their light-hearted good 
and even under adverse circumsta 
are a cheery crowd, they do take t 
individual work very seriously. ~ 
self-critical, they are always ready 
ment or congratulate anvthing goo 
in the work of their competitors, — 
sion they will frankly and fairly criti 
own or anyone eise’s work quite opi 
freely. ¥ wae 
If the visitor to ‘Chelsea Show wi 
appreciate the rock garden exhibit 
gently it is important that the point of 
of the constructor should be realised. 
or she is intrigued by the psychol 
aspect of the producer, as ‘well ias b 
results produced, there is a field for int 
ing study in each exhibit. -It is unnec 
to come into contact with the person, his 
is quite enough. One exhibit will be 
to be arranged with meticulous care, 
down to the iast detail.- Faithfuln 
Nature in every line is the keynote | 
scheme. This man has seen, somewh« 
little bit of moorland, or hillside, and « 
all the multitudinous variations of form 
and distribution ‘surrounding it he has ¢ 
it as the piece that most satisfies his 2s 
sense. He therefore boldly proceeds to 
it, allowing himself as little variation 
the original as circumstances will pi 
Lucky, indeed, is he if, in choosing thi 
centre of a vast field of Nature’s plantit 
is able to reproduce it without losing 
sense of surrounding area that the © 
possessed. ‘Failing this his effort can sc 
reap its full reward as ‘this work ‘becom 
good experiment, born of good sense 
destined to succeed, but fails only tbeca 
js offensively abrupt.” It is as thou; 


artist had painted a good picture and 
had to-cut it down to fit its frame. Ti 
‘a good deal of ‘having to fit the frat 
Chelsea, and it is unwise to conceive | 
ture too big. The peculiar fact abou 


f rock garden mentioned above is that 
snore often a delightfully-presented bit of 
“scenery than a garden in the true 
‘of the word, and often it does not 
~ the soul of those who want rock gar- 
(wherein they can grow plants. 
neighbouring exhibit is of an entirely 
mt type. Here the builder has ac- 
‘the broad lines of ‘Nature, but twisted 
yent them to his own ends. He does 
ttempt to copy any particular natural 
that he has ever seen, but rather to 
je his impressions and work them into 
hing that will please the eye without 
g forth remarks on his clever imitative 
s. Not always quite true to his own 
never over-faithful to the natural use 
| material, he is inclined to rely a great 
!n decoration for his effects rather than 
jformation. If the balance is true the 
js may tbe very pleasing. If ‘he errs 


’ 
. 


| in the too liberal use of his plants or 
colently ignores Nature’s lessons in the 
| his stone the result may be pretty, but 
impressive. 

\ above constitute the two main types, 


the others all come, though from 
ont causes, under the same category of 
3. ‘Sometimes apparent inability to 
+ in detail the picture mentally con- 
. produces a result that, seeming to 
well, goes to pieces in the finishing. 
times mere indolence alone would seem 
sount for the fact that good stone and 
plants are just carelessly disposed in a 
0 form an exhibit that will just ‘‘ do,” 
igh from what has been done it is easy 
> there is a latent power to do better 
| it all. Finally, there is a type of 
‘t that suggests that its constructor 
1 never be allowed to handle either 
Or plants. In it there appears to be no 
pt to emulate, interpret, or appreciate 
e. It is a cheap attempt to be in the 
m and wring some ‘profit out of the 
sed popularity of this aspect of garden- 
It is unfortunate that the visitors to 
fa include a proportion unable to dis- 
jate ‘between the good and the bad and 
nerely attribute degrees of goodness to 
Cause they happen to be seen at Chelsea. 
en it comes to the practical develop- 
of an exhibit the programme must in- 
ly ibe much the same in all cases. 
the exhibitor visits the site and en- 
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deavours to gauge its possibilities. Then he 
begins to think the matter out, not on the 
same ilines as any other exhibitor would 
think, but according to his own particular 
inclination towards arrangement, formation, 
and composition. ‘There is a limited num- 
ber of spaces at the disposal of the com- 
mittee, but it rarely ‘happens that an exhibitor 
occupies the same two years in succession. 
And yet so persistent is ‘the ‘‘ theme’’ 
adopted by the various individuals concerned 
that I doubt if even the regular visitor often 
recognises the change of position, 

Having decided on his general arrange- 
ment, the quantity and nature of the stone to 
be used, his main view-point, the points of 
issue and disappearance of his watercourse, 
if this desirable feature is adopted, he gets 
to work delving into the earth, and throws 
up his higher points with the earth removed 
from his valleys and watercourse. If he sees 
his way clearly to the end he then concretes 
his watercourse, but some exhibitors prefer 
to leave this task until most of the rock is 
placed, probably ‘because they like to let the 
channel ‘form itself, as the rocks are placed 
in position. Then comes the important 
matter of placing the stone, and just as an 
artist often finds that his picture does not 
‘“come” at the first attempt, and after 
making a start wipes out what he has done 
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and begins anew, so with the rock garden, 
often the first day’s. work is removed. and 
newly placed on the second. However, even 
though this may ‘be done several times, the 
moment arrives when it has got to remain. 
Time is all too short. Rain hinders progress. 
A truckload of stone that should have arrived 
last week turns up next. A business. call 
takes a principal away to the,country for a 
couple of days and ideaves subordinates to 
make what progress is possible, and some- 
times this is backwards. A lorry containing 
important material breaks down. Some- 
thing has been forgotten. A neighbouring 
exhibitor has, during the lunch hour, testi- 
fied to the high opinion the holds of his rivals’ 
wheelbarrows, planks, crowbars, etc., by 
borrowing all "he can lay hands on, and holds 
up the work for an hour or so whilst they are 
extricated from the positions where he is 
using them, <A self-formed jury hold an: in- 
quest on what thas already been done, and 
courtesy demands a patient listening to its 
opinion (or often as many opinions as there 
are members of the jury). -The exhibitor 
takes this in good part, as he knows it will 
be his turn to be a juryman soon. Adjourn- 
ments for lunch or. tea that somehow always 
seem to take longer than such meals usually 
do. The funny storyman turns up and de- 
mands an audience. The advertisement 
agent of one of the daily, weekly, or monthly 
journals ‘‘ only wants a few moments, 
knows you are busy, but don’t you think it 
would be a good policy,’ etc. Old friends 
whom you have not seen for a year or so 
come up to renew acquaintance, and tell you 
that you are ‘‘ at it again,’ or something 
equally fatuous, but cheerful. That ad- 
jective plumber cannot be found to make the 
water connection. More soil is wanted than 
the site affords, and is difficult to get. A 
jumble of vehicular traffic. gets blocked just 
opposite your space and prevents your men 
doing anything but sit on the stone and make 
remarks, which they enjoy but you do not. 
This is just the moment the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s circular letter arrives remind- 
ing you that ‘all exhibits must be com- 
pleted ready for judging by,” etc. This is im- 
mediately followed by a visitor who has 
somehow managed to elude the vigilant 
watchmen on the gate, and, after regarding 
your 10 days’ work for a minute or so, asks 
you, ‘“‘ What are you putting up here, is it a 
rock garden?” 


But somehow or other the work of placing 
the stone does get done, and the exhibit is 
ready for p lanting. Now, in my time I have 
put up as many exhibits as anyone now 
showing at Chelsea, and have seen hundreds 
of others being arranged, but I have yet to 
see the exhibit that is planted in a manner to 
suit all tastes. Over-planted, under-planted, 
plants in ‘wrong places, colours clash, too 
much fastidious attention to colour harmony, 
not bold enough, masses too broad and un- 


relieved, paint-box effects, todo dull, not 
enough evergreen, overwhelmed ‘with shrub 
planting—such are tthe kindly criticisms 


poured forth. Happy the man who can 
echo the sentiments of the Miller of Dee, and 
caring for nobody remain as jolly as he. 


These are some of the little trials that beset 
an exhibitor of a rock garden at Chelsea, 
but the visitor can rest assured that it will be 
completed in time for the opening. When 
the final touch is given, and the show ~is 
open, the exhibitor will ‘be feeling yer weary 
and a little depressed after his struggles, so, 
if the weather is doing its worst, please do 
not go and tell him that it is “so unfor- 
tunate that it is raining.”’ Believe me, he 
knows it. If you are so unwise, do not be 
surprised if he tells you that there are more 
unfortunate annoyances than rain, and that 
you are one of them. 


The Old Rose Gardens, 
-hibiting new- varieties - ‘of Roses, 
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Roses to Look 


R. J. H. PEMBERTON is showing: a 
Mev: of Roses in pots, consisting of 
dwarf Polyanthas, perpetual flowering, 
good in autumn. Among these will be :— 
Edith Cavell, Kosters’ Orleans, Juliana, 
White ‘Echo, Mrs. W. G. Koning, Echo, and 


Corrie Koster. Also ‘Ramblers such as 
Pemberton’s (White Rambler,  Excelsa, 
Havering Rambler, etc. 

Mr. PEMBERTON writes :—‘f I may say that 


these dwarf Polyanthas are a coming race ; 
many new varieties are introduced yearly. 
They are admirably adapted for growing 
under glass, even ‘without heat, and very 
suitable for - massing in beds, giving glorious 
colour in September.”’ 

Messrs. Ernest Pau, anp Co., The ‘‘Old” 
Nurseries, Cheshunt, Herts, successors to 
Paul and Son (Cheshunt), Ltd., are showing 
a nice collection of Roses in pots, also of cut 
Roses, but the bulk of their exhibit will be a 


-very -fine-collection of choice May-flowering 


Tulips, including many of the newer kinds. 

Messrs. ALLEN, of Norwich, are staging an 
exhibit consisting mainly of pot Roses, the 
features of which are magnificent specimens 
of Havering Rambler, a pretty pink tinged 
and based yell ow; Fernand Rabier, a recent 
introduction from France, an improvement 
on Excelsa; Papa Gouchault, another 
novelty Rambler of a dark crimson. Ex- 
tremely wwell-flowered weeping standards 
combine with these Ramblers to form the 
centre of 'the exhibit the base of which con- 
sists of the fine new Polyantha Orange 
King, 
which is brought out and intensified by 
the surrounds of La Reine Elizabeth, another 
recent introduction of a vivid crimson. 
Other Polyantha Roses 
Lady Reading, a good crimson; 
crimson, approaching La Reine Elizabeth, 
but lacking a little of fire of the flatter 
variety; Eblouissante, Yvonne ‘Rabier, and 
the ever-popular Coral Cluster. Well- 
flowered standards of Golden Emblem, 
Hadlev, Ophelia, Hoosier Beauty, Premier, 
and other leading varieties combine to make 
a group which is outstanding for the in- 
dividual excellence of the plants. A few 
stands of cut Roses are shown of such yarie- 
ties as Betty Uprichard, Souv. de Claudius 
Pernet, Etoile de Hollande, Wilhelm 
Kordes {a German variety which shows more 
than average promise of proving a good 
Rose), Phoebe, America (in fine form, as is 
usual with this variety when grown under 

glass), and Vanity, a new Hybrid Musk. 

Mr. Exrisua J. Hicks’ exhibit comprises 350 
square feet, and includes upwards of 1,000 
pot Roses, The following varieties will be 
foremost :—Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Clovelly, 
America, Coral Cluster, Climbing Mrs. 
Stevens, oe ‘Daily Mail, and Climbing 
Lady Hil lingdon, This exhibit includes 
most of the new and many of the old varie- 
ties. 

Messrs. FRANK Cant anpd Co., 
ne Gardens, Colchester, are exhibiting a 
larger group than usual, and are allotted a 
ground group in the large tent. Tihis- ex- 
hibit consists of weeping standard Roses, 
standard Roses, and bush Roses in pots. 
One. of the outstanding features is the 
Polvantha Roses grown on the (Rugosa 
stock, and the exhibit includes new pedigree 
seedling Roses of ‘the last two or three years, 
namely, Chastity, Henry Nevard, Blush 
Queen, Captain FS: Harvey-Cant, Rosabel 
Wal ker, Mrs. Alfred West, and Snowflake, 
and most of the newer varieties of recent 
introduction. 

‘Messrs. Benjamin R. Cant anp Sons, Ltp., 
Colchester, are ex- 


including 


Ideal, also 


Braiswick 


Sovereign, 


(crimson). 


the peculiar orange-yellow hue of 


outstanding — are. 


Mrs. Beatty (not. yet 3 in counueainl als 
newer kinds ‘of their own! raisir 
Padre, Rev. F. Page-R 
Lady Dixon Hartland, and Lady | ‘Rour 
Messrs. STUART Low AND Co., Bus 
Park, Middlesex, are showing t ; 
perfumed new yellow Rose whigieeey 
Award of Merit on April 21st, n 
Jandia. This is shown in ¢ 
another novelty which ‘will mak 
flower variety is Rosamond — 
The orange-tinted Mme. Butterfly 
and such varieties for cut flower a 
represented in this exhibit. 
Messrs. WILLIAM ‘CUTBUSH AND Son 
Barnet. Nurseries, Barnet, ‘Herts, | 
group of Roses avibigh: consists chi 
dwarf perpetual-flowering Polyantha 
and Ramblers.. Amongst the dwarfs 
following :—Orange King, the new « 
coloured sort; Salmon Queen, th 
salmon; Chatillon Rose, a_ single 
coloured sort like a dwarf American 
and Superba, a double deep bright : 
crimson. The Ramblers consist of vi 
like Paul’s Scarlet, Excelsa, — “ee 
Explorer, a new climbing perpetu. 
Polyantha, a sport sre eS 


Roses will be shown in greater pr 
than ever. Roses that have been forc 
very promising, and some of the 
growers could fill with exquisite loo 
times the space that has” been - 
them. 


; Gost 
Great progress is being made 
National Rose Society, which is going 
even more rapidly than'last year. Up 
present this year no less than 560 haye 
the Society; the total number of m 
now exceeds 12,000. Nae 

‘« The Rose Annual” and the ne 
of the ‘* Enemies of the Rose,” wh 
most up-to-date publication on Ro 
ever published, are now vale 
members. _ a 

The Summer Stow, ito ‘be he ‘ 
Botanic Gardens on July grd and 4 2 
extended to a two days’ : 
second day. is.a Saturday, whens fis 
that those people who cannot get ie 
Show, owing to it being held in mic 
will now be able to do so. It ‘is 0 
experiment, and, of course, if 1 
successful it will be continued in ‘th 
It is a new departure and one wo 
succeed. oes 

We are indebted to the Nationa 
Society for the beautiful coloured p 
‘Rose Betty Uprichard appearing: om 
cover of this issue. 


Gold Medal Rog Temp 


Of the new Roses staged at the N 
Rose Society’s Spring Show- specia 
should be made of ‘‘ Templar,’ whi 
awarded a gold medal. The conrect 
description of this variety is as i> 

‘“ A beautiful clear even shade « 
does not turn blue or purple as “the 
ages. It is a colour that holds well 
times and all-seasons.’ e 


Irises of special inte eres 


Bearded Irises, which are sO 
coming to the fore, will be well repr 
more especially from nurseries — 
southern. counties. Many growers 
lifted the glorious Irises of June fri 
open, and these are being nursed aw 
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Strawberry Robust 


ise Who are not bringing Irises on under 
s will fall back upon the May- flowering 
es, of which there are ever so many good 
eties. 
essts. GEORGE BuNYARD AND Co., LTD., 
Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, write :— 
ou will pune understand that Chelsea, 
rather earl if it is difficult for us to say 
au we shall be able 'to get certain new 
2s into condition for the show, but we 
» to be showing the following Swazi, 
ce of Bedford, Asia, Titan, Ambassadeur, 
erine, Corrida, Crusader, Magnifica, 
vy. de Mme. Gaudichau, and Mme. 
wartz, We alse hope to show some of 
more ordinary varieties, and perhaps 
elio (Cyclus. We think that Campanula 
ir de Niege, which will be in our exhibit, 
rorth noting, as we consider this one of 
finest p iants which have been introduced 


ecent years.’ 


r. GeorGE G. WuitELecc, The Nurseries, 
slehurst, Kent, will, weather permitting, 
> the following varieties in flower and 
bited at Chelsea Show :—Charmant, 
en Flavia, Ivorine, Alcazar, Archiveque, 
azet, Eldorado, Isoline, Lord of June, 
e. Paquitte, Opera, Rhein Nixe, Ingle- 
, Walhalla, Kharput, Ambassadeur, 
rice, Dominion, Iris King, Lohengrin, 
e. Chereau, Maori King, Empress of 
a (pallida), and Richard II. 


“om Perry’s Harpy Pranr Farm, 
eld, Middlesex, we have received the fol- 
ng :— “ Owing to the very late season 
the early show we are afraid we shall not 
showing any Irises at Chelsea, except a 


aeeocyclus and  Regio- cyclus and 
‘ids.” 
essrs. Hewitt anp Co., Lrp., Solihull, 


showing Dutch Irises, the type of early 
liums said to be the result of a cross be- 
on the He Tingitana and the true fili- 
1. They bloom a fortnight before the 
iest of the Spanish Irises, ‘which they sur- 
in vigour and constitution. The beauty 
their form and colour rivals the best 
hids. The following are some of the 
est hybrids which are to be shown :— 
hatel, white and yellow; Golden Glory, 
st golden-yel llow; Heemskerk, beautiful 
uy-yellow ; Hutchenberg, yellow stan- 
ls and white fails? JAP. ~Seegers, an im- 
‘ement on Van Everdingen; and White 
elsior, the only pure white "Dutch Iris. 
popular varieties, Rembrandt, Vian 


ee Hart Nibbrig, ete., will also be 
ne at 


Strawberry Rearguard 


Luscious Strawberries 


Messrs. Laxton BrotTuers, ‘Bedford, are 
staging an exhibit of 30 feet of Strawberries 
in pots and gathered fruit. Amongst the ex- 
hibits are three new varieties :—Laxton’s 
Robust, a maincrop variety, a strong grower, 
of rich colour, good flavour, and good crop- 
ping qualities, Laxton’s Rearguard, one 
of the latest Strawberries, is a cross 
between Laxton’s Latest and Omega. It 
is intermediate between its two parents, 
but surpasses them in colour, crop, and 
flavour. The fruit is large and wedge- 
shaped, bright red in colour, and of a sweet 
and appetising flavour. Laxton’s Empress 
(an improved Vicomtesse), is similar in 
colour, but larger in size than this variety, 
and of good flavour, the fruit being very firm. 
Old favourites are also exhibited, The Duke, 
King George, Majestic, Abundance, Sir 
Douglas Haig, Lord Beatty, and Tit-Bit. 
These are all to be found in the main tent. 


Alpine Strawberries 


To do these well they require liberal treat- 
ment.and quite as frequent removal as is 
customary with the large-fruited kinds, and 


then they are profitable to grow. This is a 
time of large things, and those who go in for 
show would despise the alpines. Neverthe- 


less, they are very useful, especially where 
fruit is eaten for breakfast. They are also 
valuable after the other Strawberries have 
disappeared for flavouring and other pur- 
poses in the kitchen. This is a good season 
to make new beds. Jt is thought by some 
that being an alpine plant it should neces- 
sarily be planted in some high and dry situa- 
tion. This is a mistake, for though the 
plants will not perish, ‘perhaps, in a dry 
situation, they do suffer as much as other 
varieties from drought in a dry time, and the 
fruit then becomes very small, dry, and 
flavourless. The finest and_ best-flavoured 
fruits of this Strawberry I ‘have ever gathered 
were grown on a piece of cool-bottomed 
dampish and, partially shaded ‘by the 
branches of an adjoining fast-growing Oak- 
tree. Here, on this bit of damp, cool land, 
week after week daily baskets of juicy, richly- 
flavoured berries were gathered for a long 
time, the bed remaining in good bearing con- 
dition for four years. If healthy plants can 
be had from the old beds I use them, though 
they can tbe easily raised from seed. Where 
seedlings are employed the young plants 
should now be up if they are to fruit this 
season. Plant a foot apart each way, and 


press the plants firmly in the ground, giving 
them a good soaking of water. It is always 
best to plant when the surface of the bed is 
dry. It is not necessary to mark ‘the land 
off into beds, but to continue planting row 
after row till all the land is occupied. Old 
beds or beds of more than one year old should 
be weeded now and heavily muilched with 
rich manure. In fact, !this heavy mulching 
is the secret of success, and this surface- 
feeding should begin as soon as the young 
plants are fairly fixed in tthe ground, and 
continue till they are destroyed. E. 


Cropping vine borders 


This is with many a matter of necessity, as 
the small area of ground at disposal almost 
compels that every inch of soil be used. 
There can be no question but that what one 
takes out of the Vine border in the shape of 
crops other than that of the proper occu- 
pants, is at the expense of the Vines. Many 
who are really not compelled to crop their 
Vine ‘borders on account of the lack of space 
put something on in the way of flowers to 
take off the bare look of the soil. This can 
be done without robbing the borders by means 
of plants in pots or boxes, as there is always 


- a quantity of plants that must of necessity be 


kept in pots during the summer, and they 
can be made to perform a useful part by 
making their summer quarters on the Vine 
borders, as the water they get will help to 
keep the border cool and mioist, and if a few 
boxes of any spreading plant, such as 
Nasturtiums, are placed along the front, they 
will make very effective objects. If it is de- 
cided to plant flowers in the border consider- 
able care is necessary in’ selecting kinds that 
do not root deeply or grow so grossly as to 
rob the soil to any appreciable extent. In 
such a sunny spot as a Vine border facing 
full south, Portulacas, or the single Petunias, 
planted thinly, would ‘be very effective. The 
way I hide and profitably employ the Vine 
borders is to put shallow boxes filled with 
good soil on them. Plant Tomatoes in these, 
training the haulm thinly on stakes. The 
heat reflected from the glass helps to ripen 
off the fruit, even in seasons when Tomatoes 
fail in the open. B; ¥2.C. 


Peaches 


Trees on walls in the open will need dis- 
budding, and when doing this leave a basal 
shoot. to replace the growth now bearing 
fruit. The terminal shoot is also left, but if 
not required for extension it can be pinched 
at the third or fourth leaf. 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the “views expressed by correspondents. 


Destroying wild plants 


EW readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
Frees be classed, one has no hesitation in 

saying, with those vandals who, not con- 
tent with a few flowers, tear the plants out by 
their roots to consign them to early death in 
usually . -wretchedly - cultivated gardens. 
‘HH. H..W.’s”’ paragraph on page 282, re- 
ferring to the Snake’s Head Lily (Fritillaria 
Meleagris). growing wild in Oxfordshire 
meadows, and the references, with illustra- 
tions, to some other members of the family 
on page 285, remind me that the plant is 
found sparsely in occasional low-lying 
meadows within a few miles of Bury St. 
Edmunds, in Suffolk. In a village not far 
from there some days ago the quaint flowers 
modded gracefully in the breeze in a spot 
sufficiently far removed from the beaten 
track to escape too popular observation. In 
the ‘‘ Observation’ book of a youthful 
scholar of the local school I came across a 
crude, yet so far accurate as to be easily 
recognisable, drawing of a plant in flower, 
the clearly-written inscription to which was 
‘« Polly richer bell.”” A question put to the 
lad elicited the reply that the plant was in 


‘‘ mother’s garden,’’ and a second one as to 
where he learned the name brought, 
‘* Please, sir, mother told me.’ Subsequent 


inquiries as to the origin and meaning of the 
name failed to add*to my scanty information. 
I shall be glad, therefore, if any readers of 
these pages know Fritillaria Meleagris under 
this name. FEW 


A Magnolia flowering in Garden Court, 
Temple Gardens 


-a_rare plant. 


—for several years. Unl 


(ee Fields. 


Shortia uniflora grandiflora rosea 


N 1922 I acquired a piant of Shortia 
uniflora grandiflora rosea. During the 
two succeeding years it flowered from the 
end of February to April. The flowers were 
all in a bunch, 13 each time. The effect was 
by no means pleasing, but my kind friends 
told me I was very fortunate to possess such 
I promised to give away two 
rootlets, and-on the 5th inst. went out with a 
fork to take them up. To my surprise I 
found three more flowers open on another 
part of the plant, growing separately, not in 
a bunch. The colour of the flowers and the 
foliage is very beautiful. Rosea just ex- 
presses them. E. C. Buxton. 
Bettws-y-Coed. 


The fruit promise in East Sussex 


Judging from the appearance of the trees, 
31925 promises to be a very good fruit year. 
Cherries have a_ fine display. of ‘bloom, and 
‘Plums are decidedly interesting, many of the 
trees ‘being laden with bloom, more so than 
ess we are visited by 
frosts of unusual severity—for this time of 
yvear—a heavy crop should result. Pears in 
the open, on the whole, have flowered well, 
although a tree here and there is almost with- 
out a bloom, especially among standard 
trees. . 

For some reason—probably the very heavy 
crops the trees carried last year—trained wall 
trees are very thin, even Comice. 
of this fine Pear growing in exposed positions 
are flowering quite satisfactorily. 
again give promise of a very heavy crop, i 


spite of the depredations of bull tifiches. 
Here, again, a tree appears, at intervals, 
almost without a flower. Apricots have 


flowered profusely, but this is an unsatis- 
factory tree here, and we rarely get any 
fruits. It is undoubtedly a limestone lover. 
I have, however, seen trees about Eastbourne 
absolutely laden with fruit, and of dime this 
district is quite free. Currants are quite up 
to the av erage, but Gooseberries scarcely so, 
and Peaches in the open are at present very 
doubtful. The: flowers were weak, and con- 
siderable bud-dropping occurred. 


E*.° MarkKHAM: 


Magnolias in London 


HAVE been interested in the recent ob- 
servations on Magnolias at Kew and 
Greenwich Park. It does not appear to 

be generally known that Magnolias flourish 
and. flower well in the heart Sot London. JI 
enclose a picture of a Magnolia that is now 
(May oth) flowering in the Temple Gardens. 
It seems particularly appropriate at this time 
of the year, as we shall shortly be celebrating 
the anniversary of the Temple Flower Show. 
Magnolias are also flowering in Lincoln’s 
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Gladiol us Commie to iAtioiate that a 
to the impossibility of obtaining rep] 
the parent tbody (National Hardy 
Society), they are reluctantly forced 1 
conclusion that it is now defunct. 
In view of the fact that the Royal 
cultural ‘Society thas already kindly gt 
and booked space for a 1925 sho 
Gladioli to be held at the R.H.S. Hall 
don, on August 25th, my comn 
anxious to keep faith with that b 
has. decided to carry on with the 
ments for this year’s fixture. — “ 
A schedule is in the course of prey 
and a copy will be mailed in due tim 
As a sum of approximately £35 is 
for prize money and expenses I am ask 
appeal for your support in order th 
committee may be able to make the ev 
success, financially and otherwise. U 
date the sum of #26 has been subse 
Should we succeed in obtaining | 
sentative gathering on August 25th i 
posed to hold a meeting on that dat 
purpose of forming a British Glac 
Society. .- » ~A, E- Amos, F.Gxy me 
Hon. Sec., Gladiol lus Comn 
10, Bergholt Read: Colchester. — 


An Onion intolerance 
In two sentences in the note o 
transplantation (page 290) stress is 
the importance of avoiding checks. D 
the many years that I have grown 
the one characteristic that has ris 
prominently before me is the extra 
intolerance of young plants to a ché 
in the peace or when they are. 


planting out. My conviction is tha 
vegetables, Onions for transplantin, 
most intolerant of a check, though 
fession is made of the fact. that Ca 
run them closely. 


— r ¢ 
a 
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St. Bavo Anemones 


SANNOT help feeling pleased with the 
aise your correspondent ‘ B.’’ bestows 
, this race of Anemones, as I have had 
pleasure of growing it here. These 
nones are not crosses or hybrids in the 
lar sense of the word, but they owe their 
n simply to natural variations or sports. 
it 30 years ago the late Max Leichtlin, 
aden Baden, sent me a few corms of a 
large-flowered variety. of the Grecian 
none fulgens assimulata, which he had 
ved from the date Rev. 'Mr. Nelson, of 
orough. Five or six years afterwards I 
ed in a batch of seedlings of this very 
tiful Anemone, which is now grown 
r the name of Anemone fulgens assimu- 
grandiflora (Aldboroughensis), a single 
* the flowers of which showed a slight 
fon in colour. I carefully saved seed of 
jt was a matter of agreeable surprise 
7d three years afterwards, when the 
ings had attained full flowering size, 
eolour variation had still further de- 
. Seeds again saved from those plants 
‘showed the greatest variation in course 
‘still further produced new colours, so 
m the beginning until now some 25 
ive elapsed before this strain attained 
mdard which it. has now reached. 
fess to say, it is still highly neces- 
“to save only seeds for propagation 
“those plants which show. the largest 
srs and the most varied colours. It takes 
: years before corms raised from seed 
1 full flowering: size. 

have often wondered how and why a 
it variation of a well-fixed variety of 
none fulgens, as is the Anemone fulgens 
nulata grandiflora, in course of time can 
bly have produced the really amazing 
ty of colour which one now finds in the 
3avo strain of Anemones. I named this 
n as it originated in my nursery at Haar- 
where our fine old church in pre-Re- 
ation days was dedicated to St. Bavo. 

is quite as your correspondent says, that 
» Anemones, like so many early-flowering 
s, are all the better for being planted 
. One can also very highly recommend 
» Anemones for planting in woodland. 


accompanying illustration shows a batch’ 


. Bavo Anemones placed in an Oak wood 
he park of Groenendaal, Heemstede, 
rlem, where this spring the great bulb 
7is being held. The trees evidently give 
er which the Anemones appreciate in 
spring, and they flower earlier, with 
er stems and larger flowers than those 
ted out in beds in open ground. 
C. G. Van TUBERGEN, JNR. 

aarlem, Holland. 


Camellias dropping their buds 


ne Cause, not mentioned by those who 
» written on this subject of late in 
DENING ILLUSTRATED, is ‘a too high tem- 
ture in winter. If this should range 
er than 50 degs. in the dark days there is 
t danger of the majority of the buds fall- 
A friend who thad in his charge two 
s houses attached to the dwelling, one 
g mainly filled with Camellias planted 
was told that he must, if possible, get 
1 into full bloom in January, on account 
ertain festivities that were to be theld at 
time. The consequence was that nearly 
whole of the buds dropped. The plants 
>in robust health, and had never before 
din that way, but I am inclined to think 
when such things as ‘Camellias are put 
the open during a portion of the summer 
are more apt to suffer 'from a rise in 
erature after housing. The change from 
cool, fresh, damp nights of early Sep- 
er to the close atmosphere of a glass- 
se iS Naturally great. Abundance of air 
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should be given for a week or two at deast, 
and on every possible occasion the ventila- 
tors should be left open at night. The plants 
will then gradually become accustomed to the 
altered conditions and will better bear ‘the 
application of artificial warmth later on. If 
there are other things of a tender nature in 
the ‘house, it must, of course, be closed when 
there are signs of frost, otherwise I should 
prefer to give air at night up to the middle of 
November, for the Camellia being hardy, a 
few degrees of frost will not hurt it. A. G. 


Money in Both Pockets 


Honesty (Lunaria biennis), referred to in a 
note on page 241, is more worthy of con- 


sideration than is generally afforded it. After 


the first sowing in May or June, if seediing 
plants are allowed to remain, annual sowings 
are not necessary, and some interesting varie- 
ties may appear. I procured a packet of 
seeds of the ordinary purple form many vears 
ago. The seedlings came true to colour the 
first year, but afterwards the seedlings gave 
a proportion with white flowers. Later a 
very deep purple one, and now and again a 
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few plants with variegated leaves appeared, 
and also some with very pale purple blooms. 
I found it necessary, however, in order to 
have a majority of the plants with white 
flowers, which I preferred, to reduce the 
number of purple-flowered plants which were 
allowed to seed. So many self-sown plants 
are often produced that it is necessary to thin 
out the seedlings very severely. The best 
plants are those which are allowed to remain 
where they come from seeds without any 
disturbance. Sa. 


Gooseberry caterpillar 

If W. Blamey will try sowing in early 
spring a row of Broad Beans between each 
row of ‘Gooseberry bushes I think the will 
find that he will have no trouble with cater- 
pillars. This plan has been in use here for 
many vears, and has always proved a com- 
plete protection. Rose Hitt. 
W. Blamey can, with certainty, rid 
his Gooseberry bushes of caterpillars in one 
year if, as soon as they appear, a ring of soot 
is placed round each bush close to the 
stem, and then with a forked stick each day 


St. Bavo Anemones in the woodland at Groenendaal Park, Heemstede, Holland, 
where the great bulb show is being held 
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if a sudden shake is given to each bush 
the caterpillars will all, in time, fall off and 
die before they are mature, so that there will 
be no moths to lay eggs’ for next year. 

For many years I had my bushes cleared of 
leaves, and picking off the caterpillars was 
“aseless, but after trying the «above-named 
method I never saw another caterpillar. 
Of course, after rain the soot needs renew- 
ing. ‘THACKERAY TURNER 

Godalming. 


Narcissus cyclamineus 


The persistence of the ‘blossoms of this, the 
earliest Daffodil to flower, is remarkable, as 
observed ‘by ‘‘ G.” (page 283), This year I 
marked the first bloom on January 18th, and 
it showed no sign of fading till April 6th, 


though it had ie face ae vicissitude of 
weather. HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


Clianthus puniceus 


It mav be of interest to your corre- 
spondents who have been writing about this 
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splendid spring-flowering shrub to be re- 
minded that it is most. easily raised from 
seed, which it ripens abundantly. Moreover, 
the seeds retain their vitality for a long time. 
Some that ‘had been jlaid aside here for three 
years were sown last month and germinated 
at once. ‘Slugs and mice vie with each other 
in devouring the foliage and young shoots, 
wherefore young plants should be protected 
with perforated zinc. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 

Destroying slugs 

I would like to thank the correspondent 
who recommended a method of trapping 
slugs in the garden, in your pages a few 
weeks ago. I have found it a wonderful 
success. It is ito sink small gallipots, about 
3 inches deep, in the ground, level with the 
surface, and cover 'w ith a ae of pot nearly 
all over (after filling with milk). Every few 
days they each have 20 to 30 dead slugs. 
They seem to be drowned. I ‘have six traps 
set in different parts, which will make a vast 
difference to our garden this vear. 

CoNnsTANT READER. 


The Windflowers (Anemones) 


HERE are innumerable types and groups 
of Anemones, all beautiful and useful, 
including those which form a beautiful 
carpet in woodland or copse, the cultivated 
species suitable for the wild jgarden, those 
valuable for the irock garden, or those effec- 
tive in beds alone or in the mixed border. In 
size and form Anemones vary from the tufts 
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of Anemone Pulsatilla to the tall spikes of A. 
japonica, which are borne on stems often 
4 feet in hheight. 

Some of the types of border Anemones have 
within the last few years been’ greatly im- 
proved, and, owing to this, thave increased 
immensely tin popularity, the chief types 
being :—A. coronaria, A. lfulgens, A. alpina, 


\ 


Corner of Reamsbottom’s Anemone grounds, West Drayton, Middlesex 


St. Brigid Anemones in bowl ~ 
Typical St. Brigid Anemones 


A. sulphurea, A. sylvestris, and also the 
baceous autumn-flowering ‘Anemone jap 
and its many varieties. Specialists have 
centrated on ‘Anemone coronaria, and 
the wild species, the Poppy Anemone, V 
comes from Asia Minor, various strains 
been produced ‘by selection. For. exal 
there is the Caen type, of French origin, 
single and double flowers, the dc 
flowered race, such as King of the Sea 
King of the Salmons, etc., which, th 
very beautiful , unfortunately are very dif 
to grow and. not hardy, and last, bu 
least, the most irecent strain, the St. B 
which is semi-double “with a marye 
variety of colour, is extremely hardy. 


St. Brigid Anemone was raised origi 


by Mrs. Lawrenson, Killiney, Co. Di 
not, as is often thought, in the shado 
the cathedral at Kildare, which was the n 
town of St. Brigid, who founded ithe con 
in Kildare, Philipstown, and Portaflin 
Strangely enough, the largest gro 
grounds ‘of these gorgeous flowers sare W 
a few miles of St. Brigid’s birth-plac 
Messrs. Reamsbottom. and Co.’s nurs 
Geashill, King’s (Co. 

Many of tthe other types of Pong Ane: 
will flourish if grown in a similar ma 
The enormous variety of colour and tt 
ness make people anxious to grow them 
the last few years St. Brigid ‘Anemones 
been greatly improved, and their colours 
vary “from purple, deep crimson, bri 
scarlet, delicate blue, pink, mauve, 
violet to almost white. Some are disti 
zoned with ‘white and rose, and, stra’ 
enough, alll the colours blend harmoni 
together. The St. Brigid Anemone © 
best in a bed by itself, though it is very » 
tive when planted in a similar manne 
say, ‘Sweet Williams, in a herbaceous bo 
The blooms are Sonced ion strong, ‘str 
stems, the petals forming a shallow cup. 
fol iage, which is of a deep green, is $ 
what ‘similar to that of Carrots, » only | 
more decorative. 

(CuLturE.—The secret of success wit 
Brigid Anemones is to give them firm, 
drained soil and plenty of moisture 
growing. Firm planting is absolutely e 
tial, and the disturbance of the roots ” 
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1g should be avoided; in fact, it is 
to weed by ‘hand. The most astonish- 
ing about the St. Brigid Anemone is 
tubers can ‘be planted nearly all ‘the year 
| and by judicious planting it can be 
n bloom at every season. The most 
le soil is a friable, fairly heavy loam. 
‘soil is very heavy clay it should be 
ed. Well-decayed cow-manure and 
ed-up ‘old turf greatly improve ithe soil, 
should be placed about 6 inches below 
e surface. Leave tthe tbeds for a short time 
settle and then, just before planting, break 
‘the surface and rake level. Before plant- 
pemake the bed thoroughly firm, ‘and by 
ms of a thin stick make holes 3 inches 
ep and about 4 inches to 6 inches apart. 
rop into each a root and fill up with soil. 
then the whole bed is completed it should 
‘made thoroughly firm. Flowers are pro- 
eed for several years if the soil is fairly 
itable. The tubers. should not be dis- 
rbed until they appear to be worn out. 
wisest plan, then, is to secure fresh 
tubers. - 

n the foliage is well above the ground 
Anemones will benefit from a_ top 


ey require little attention. Amongst other 
yemones, A. japonica is known to all 
id is worthy of note, its handsome white 
‘rose-coloured flowers during- the autumn 
ightening the ‘borders, the shrubberies, or 
ewoodlands of many gardens. ‘Once estab- 
thed, if undisturbed it will go on flowering 
r several years, especially if, before plant- 
g, the soil has been welll dug and liberally 
essed with manure. There are several 
irieties, such as Queen Charlotte, Lady 
-dilaun (a pure white single), Louise (pure 
hite double), and Vogel (a semi-double 
nk). They vary in height from 23 feet to 
feet, and will continue blooming until cut 
ywn by frost in late autumn. 


_ Hardy flower notes 


\ RABA BRUNIAFOLIA.—A charming 
_Jlittle species this, not difficult to manage, 

but, like all members of the family, re- 
icing in a free, rather light, soil, which 
irts readily with superfluous moisture in 
inter. It forms cushions of verdure, from 
hich the bright little yellow blossoms are 
rown up, and, ‘being a_ free-flowering 
ecies, it makes a brave show in the early 
ring months. On light soils, where the 
ttural drainage is very good, this Draba 
ight, I should say, be used as an edging 
ant. It is one ofthe best things that a 
ginnér can take in hand, as wiith ordinary 
re it is certain to giye satisfaction. 


TROLLIUS AstATIcUS.—If you want to know - 


hat this Globe-flower is really like, plant on 
e north side of a wall or fence, where the 
ots are in a comparatively moist condition 
roughout ithe summer. My stock of this 
id allied forms was grown in full exposure 
the sun, and this spring the plants are 
unted, the flowers being scanty and poor in 
lality. In marked contrast to these is a 
ant that some years ago happened to be set 
nong hardy Ferns on the north side of a 
ulding. This is about 2} feet high, pro- 
rtionately large, the picture of health, and 
vered with blooms large in size and rich in 
lour. This luxuriance is undoubtedly due 
the fact that the crowns were enabied to 
it on substance during the growing time, 
nereas in full exposure to great heat and 
ought they could not attain to normal 
gour, 
POLEMONIUM REPTANS.—I ‘have this spring 
€n much impressed with the merits of this 
eciés, The bright ‘blue flowers are pro- 


7 with sufficient freedom ‘to render well- 


ing of Eclipse fish-manure. They 
uld be copiously watered, but except 
‘top dressing, watering, and weeding ~ 


_ dwindle. 
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established plants very effective during the 
month of May. Although this species bears 
a family resemblance to other members of 


the family, it has, nevertheless, a distinct ap- 


pearance, being dwarf and compact with rich 
green foliage, which shows up the flowers to 
advantage. I made the acquaintance of this 
Polemonium some years ago for the first 
time, but my plants were too small to enable 
me to estimate its worth. From what I can 
see of it, it is admirably adapted to the front 
row of the mixed border, and, judging by the 
growth made in very light soil in a time of 
great heat and drought, it ought to have 
special value for those who ‘have poor, porous 
soils to deal with. 
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AQUILEGIA SKINNERI.—There are spurious 
strains of this/in commerce, the flowers 
plainly showing traces of chrysantha, the 


~pollen of which is seemingly very potent. 


The true Skinneri is of dwarfer habit than 
the hybrid forms, and unless it gets some 
special attention is apt to die out in the 
course of a season or two, especially if the 
summer should happen to be very hot and 
dry. Owing to ‘the bright red colour of the 
flowers it is an attractive species when in 
the enjoyment of favourable conditions. It 
is not one of those things that are capable of 
holding their own in the mixed border. It 
must have an abundance of light and air, 
Crowding is fatal to it. 


Single plant 


Showing the extraordinary number of blooms that are often seen 
on one Anemone St. Brigid root 


PHLOX AMG@NA.—Few spring flowers create 
a finer effect than this when the plants are in 
a normal, vigorous, healthy condition. The 
great difficulty is to maintain this healthy 
state. After the second season it is apt to 
Many of the shoots die away, and 
those that remain bear few flowers of in- 
different quality. I have found that when 
once it comes into this condition restoration 
to perfect health and flower-bearing is almost 
impossible. The one safe way with ‘this little 
Phlox is to transplant biennially into fresh 
ground that thas been well sweetened ‘and pre- 
pared by the addition of decaved vegetable 
matter, or a little peat. The nature of it is 
to extend in a creeping manner underground, 
and this it cannot do if the soil becomes close 
and sour. The moment iit ceases to extend 
debility commences, 


HeEMEROCALLIS DumortierI.—This iis a 
capital thing for the mixed flower border, as 
it forms a compact mass of rich green foliage, 
very pleasing even when out of bloom. The 
bronzv-yellow flowers continue to expand for 
several weeks, and as it does not exceed 2 feet 
in height it can be placed in‘the front portion 
of the border. R. A. 


Narcissus minimus 

This, the smallest of the Trumpet 
Daffodils, is also one of ithe earliest, but some 
folks are not too fortunate in retaining it. 
By 'the way, some of the collected bulbs of N. 
minimus ‘which have been imported in late 
years are larger than the original as we knew 
it years ago. In all, however, the same form 
of flower and the good yellow colour are 
present. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Trees for sub-tropical gardening 


OME trees form very much larger leaves 

while they are young than they do in 

after-life, consequently advantage is 
sometimes taken of the circumstance to grow 
these trees in such a way that the greatest 
advantage can be taken of the size of the 
foliage. As, under natural conditions, the 
largest-sized leaves could only be depended 
on for a few years at the longest, the practice 
has been adopted of cutting the stems down 
to the ground each year, so that annual 
shoots, which bear leaves quite as large sas 
the best young plants, are formed. ‘The pro- 
cess is, however, an exhaustive one, therefore 
ich soil must be provided in the first place, 
and ample surface dressings of manure 
given afterwards, if the plants are to be kept 
in health for a number of years. As a rule, 
it is advisable to plant them in large beds, a 
bed in each instance being given over to a 
single kind. Cutting over should ‘be done 
during March, and the stems should be cut 
as near the ground-line as possible. A num- 
ber of shoots will be formed from each stoi, 
ibut these must be reduced to one if the best 
results are desired. _'Beds of large-leaved sub- 
jects grown in this way are very ornamental 
in certain positions, while they give the effect 
which is desired in sub-tropical gardening, 
and are less expensive to cultivate than 
plants from a tropical or sub-tropical climate, 
which have to be grown indoors for eight 
months of the year. By carpeting the beds 
with such dwarf bulbous plants as Snow- 
drops, Crocuses, or Chionodoxas, a bright 
effect is produced in spring, and the bareness 
is taken off the beds for a period of two or 
three months. 

The following are all good plants for 
the purpose:—Paulownia imperialis is a 
Japanese tree, which is eee met with 
in the warmer counties with a large head, and 
trunk of fair proportions. As a good- sized 
tree it has leaves each 7 inches to g inches 
across, and bears large panicles of good- 
sized, tubular, purple flowers. In northern 
gardens it grows fairly well, but rarely 

blooms, for the flower-heads are formed in 
@autumn, and a severe frost during winter 
- prevents their development. When cut over 
sand grown for annual stems, poles 7 feet to 
to feet ‘high are formed, which bear immense 
leaves, each frequently 20 inches to 24 inches 
across. Catalpa bignonioides is well known 
as an ornamental late-flowering tree, whose 
flowers are very beautiful. It thrives in most 
parts of the country as a large tree, but may 
be used for the purpose under notice. On 
strong shoots the heart-shaped leaves attain a 
large size. ‘Clerodendron trichotomum may 
aiso be used, as its leaves assume. fine pro- 
portions on vigorous shoots. Another orna- 
mental-leaved ‘Clerodendron is C. foetidum, 
the annual shoots of which are-terminated ‘by 
flat heads of red flowers in September. Ailan- 
thus glandulosa has another type of leaves, 
for in this case they are pinnate. Mature 
trees frequently bear leaves upwards of 2 feet 
long, while the foliage of annual shoots may 
be anything up to 4 feet in length. Another 
Ailanthus, which bears really finer leaves 
than the type, is the variety pendula, some- 
times called pendulina. Leaves 5 feet long 
have been measured. The  Stag’s-horn 
Sumach (Rhus typhina) also forms an excel- 
lent subject for growing for large leaves. 
The foliage in this case is pinnate, and in- 
dividual leaves frequently attain a length of 
from 3 feet to 33 feet. There is also a variety 

R. t. laciniata, even better than the type, the 
leaflets being divided into finely-cut seg- 
ments. Another Rhus, with finely-cut leaves, 

which may be used for the same purpose, is 

R. glabra, var. laciniata, while R. glabra is 
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also useful. Aralia chinensis and Aralia 
spinosa, together with the variegated-leaved 
varieties of the former, all make handsome 
fine-foliaged plants, which need not be cut 
over every year, for growth is less rapid than 
in the previously-mentioned plants. The 
golden varieties of Sambucus canadensis and 
S. racemosa are well worth attention, more 
especially the cut-leaved forms of S. race- 
mosa. Sambucus varieties are excellent sub- 
jects for forming groups about the margins 
of lakes or streams. The variegated 
Negundo may be grown satisfactorily as a 


cut-back plant, the leaves being of good size ~ 


and colour. With the above- mentioned sub- 
jects an effective display can be made for a_ 


number of years, while young plants suitable 


for the purpose can be obtained at a cheap 
rate. 


Magnolia fuscata 


Recent notes on some of the Magnolias re- 
mind one of the great dissimilarity lin some of. 
the varieties, so much so tthat a passing 
notice would hardly recognise them as _be- 
longing ‘to the same family. Memory recalls 
a place in the south of England possessing a 
fine specimen of M. macrophylla, with its 
enormous leaves and flowers, whilst in a con- 


servatory hhard by was a plant of the tiny-. 


flowered M. fuscata, the large flower nearly 
white, the small a dull purple. M. fuscaita 
bears a most insignificant flower, reminding 
one somewhat of Calvcanthus floridus, but 
the scent lis delightful, especially from 
partially-expanded ‘biooms. As the flowers 
open the odour is not so perceptible, but at its 
best this is quite noticeable from just a single 
flower some distance from the house in which 
it is growing. Jt fis a plant of very slow 
growth. This and ithe insignificance of the 
flower are doubtless answerable for the fact 
that it.is seldom met with, but those who 
have a small space to spare on the back wall 
of a greenhouse will not regret its inclusion, 


for the perfume is, in fits way, quite as aic- — 


ceptable as a gorgeous display of flower. 

Whether in a pot or planted out, a good 

turfy loam with a little leaf-soil and a good 

dash of sand will be found a suitable com- 

post. E. BURRELL. ~ 
Hardwick. 


‘Forsythia intermedia 


This species does not appear to be very 
popular, but it is less aggressive and less 
spreading than F. suspensa, and is, therefore, 
well adapted for planting in the open and 
away from a wall. Its shoots are flexible 
and semi-pendulous, and when these are 
covered with blooms the plant is highly orna- 
mental. 


Flowering Crabs 
Pasosene FLORIBUNDA and its varieties 


atrosanguinea and purpurea are flower- 
ing, as usual, most profusely. As spring- 
flowering trees for effect they rank very high. 
I ‘think the variety purpurea is ‘the more 
effective. Though purpurea is a good name 
for leaf and fruit, it does not describe the 
flower correctly, which, to my mind, is more 
crimson than purple. Planted in a group of 
12 standards three years ago, it is now a 
glorious mass of bloom.- Pyrus Maius 
Sargenti is going to be good. Though its 
smail white flowers may not be so effective 
as in the coloured varieties, yet it always so 
covers itself with bloom that it is worth its 
place. P. baccata is now in flower and is 
more like Apple-blossom than the others. It 
is rather stiff and upright in ‘habit compared 
to P. floribunda. 
P. Aldenhamensis is a newer variety and 
might ‘be put down as like the variety pur- 
purea described above. P. Eleyi is newer 


‘later, but owing, I think, to be 


. subhirtella. 


| eee now in oo are 


ally, and shall use the names usual 


still and has a good name, but | 
varieties are new and somewhat ¢ 
and to the ordinary garden owner m 
seem any better than the Variety pury 
but this remains to be seen. | ! 

P. p. Arnoldiana and P. Toritges zy 
parently, allied to floribunda, but I qd 
think either is as good—the flowers 
Toringo do not last so ilong ‘as thos 
floribunda. om 

P. p. spectabilis and P. Sites 
not do so well ‘with me ‘for some > 
reason. P. Niedwetzkyana, a form 
Malus, I think, is inferior to the varie 
Pures: Eleyi, and Aldenhamensis, t 
it has larger “Apple- like fruit of an_ 
crimson-purple. P. ioensis fl.-pl. h 
fine large double pink blooms, anc 


on the wrong stock. it does badly 
being very SeBeY ao ee seis 


lous Habe whieh should be ae 
graceful habit and the beauty of 
grey foliage, 


beautiful of ail ‘the spring- 
trees, Unfortunately, there is 
less muddle in the names of m 
Japanese varieties, and there ma 
five different names for the same p! 
Col ee ee writes: a very 


I der not attempt a name  heak too 


in Tiste: 
One — of ite 


ne opens at the: same time as the 
which are double and of a very 
pink, the ‘buds being” almost re 
the same plant, so far as I can see,” 
four different names. Apple-blos 

a vey distinct WoReG its ane 


semi- ee and 
Sirote, or Mount Fusi,, has re 
white flowers, and opens early 
Another early variety is of weepi 
and if grown-on a tall stem as { 
is very beautiful; this is oe 


double pink Cherry. ear end 
beautiful variety. Its foliage 
red and in the autumn is very 
yellow and wed. It has single 
The -variety .Fugenzo, usual 
J. H. Veitch, has double pink 
not so good as Hisakura. S$ 
large pendulous flowers of 
changing to almost white, and is + 
last. to flower. The foliage. is 4 
coppery shade. Yoshino, one of the fi 
open, has single white flowers. Thi 

somewhat slowly. here; a different 
This contains, amongst 
the two varieties grown here—a t 
which has small semi-double flowers 
pale pink and blooms from late autun 
the spring. I understand it is a short 
plant if grafted or budded, and thoug! 
have seen large specimens I ‘could not as 
tain how they ‘had been propagate 
other variety is pendula, or Itosal 
Japan. This flowers early in spring. — 
single pale pink flowers smother the 


ay 16, 1925 


is branches, and if grown on a tall stem 
nakes a very fine show. 

‘ wish someone would take up the subject 
the correct naming of the flowering 


enries. It would do away with much 
iddle and uncertainty. J.C. M. 
Yants. 


Potting composts 


Jn page 278, May 2nd issue, “ X.” waxes 
sical over what he terms ‘‘ the compound- 
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ing fad.’ With some of what he says I 
agree, but I am afraid his experience is some- 
what limited; if he really imagines that the 
compost suitable for Cinerarias will produce 
good Chrysanthemums, Roses, Begonias, 
Gloxinias, Cyclamens, etc., he must be easily 
pleased. I have had a very long experience 
with many plants, and find that it always 
pays to provide the most suitable compost 
for each. The Chrysanthemum, as is well 
known, is a gross feeder, and to confine it to 


I have just returned from Kew, where Magnolias, Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs, and a host of other things are now in full flower and Azaleas are 


fast showing colour. 


The accompanving illustrations give little idea of the great teauty of 
the Japanese Crabs (Pyrus floribunda) and the Japanese Cherry (Prunus 
Sieboldii), both of which are literally smothered in blossom. 
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a matter of loam, leaf-mould, and sand (this 
will produce good Cinerarias) would simply 
mean very poor, weakly plants and small 
flowers. The same with pot Roses, as these 
must have abundance of suitable food if they 
are to be really fine. ‘Most authorities on the 
culture of the Hvacinth advise the addition 
of a good proportion of cow-manure tto the 
soil. If ‘' X.” pots his [Daffodils in this mix- 
ture ‘he will find himself in Queer Street. 
gag ee 


i nhac coat en mt eeTonirt oe tain Et ntacdhnaactasittsiscn ni isstbennaiatetesanmtnasininsi 


mason sna IN 
“See 


cron 


cc apenanih nbntrsannnensnesinanatnine ve tibnsomnioni ein itie 


eee 


ee mith nan he it tetanic tenet ct 


What a delightful place Japan must be! 


have ever seen. 


bei? 


meseaossenn ine soos aotonesetescmnanaasoaan naeaseensoomaenseaRnngaeR NE 
seperate ocerct meat inniam ev unnnsreeer a eee 


science: Sct nec ens pnertocniimnosntantioo 


Ee aSeE OTP SED SOOO EENOEESIEE SSSA ANS MOONE SOE NE 


es cioht. espana seat HANA sartrarasas eee resmnrsitin niceties 
gt sat APOE AIHNSNOE ERRONEOUS 


The soft pink blossom of the Japanese Cherry above a blue sea of 
Muscari Heavenly Blue is the most beautiful combination of colour I 
A little girl, among the Japanese Crabs, remarked to 
her twin sister (seen in No. 1 picture), ‘‘ What a lovely place Japan must 
And we all agreed with her most heartily. 


GorEsK. 
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The Polyanthuses at Munstead 
Wood 


AMOUS for many years, and even more 

so at the present time, are the Bunch 

Primroses—as the older school of gar- 
deners still) insist upon calling them—at 
Munstead, Miss Gertrude Jekyll’s charming 
home in the midst of the ‘SSunrey woods. 
Here, by careful selection over a period of 
ivears and the elimination of forms of bad 
or doubtful colour, a strain of great beauty, 
mot only in regard to colour, but in size of 
bioom, has materialised. In those gardens, 
which it was my pleasure to see quite re- 
cently, quite a large area is devoted to their 
culture. I was impressed with the great 
masses of orange, cream and yellow, and 


Lent Hellebores and Bunch Primroses 
in the Nut Walk 


almost white flowers with which the plants 
were laden, promising even a better effect in 
to days’ time from the date of my. visit. 
Another little garden was filled with deep 
red-flowered kinds, tthe massing together of 
which provided a pleasing and rather \un- 
usual feature. Apart from the garden effect 
of such grouping it ‘becomes necessary 
where strains must be kept, pure, as such 
plants cross-fertilise very freely. A good 
rich and free woodland soil in which the 
plants do not suffer from drought during 
summer is what they enjoy.. As. at. Mun- 
stead, they also enjoy the association of over- 
hanging deciduous. trees and shrubs, which 
cast a gentle shade over them during hot, 
sunny days, E. MarkHamM. 


Disbudding Dahlias 


A practice which increases the size of 
the flowers 


In order to thave long stems and large 
Dahlias it is necessary to remove many buds. 
To do this work as it should be done you will 
pinch off the small buds on each side of the 
large terminal bud on the end of each 
lateral; then, going down toward the main 
stock, vou will also remove tthe buds on both 
sides at two joints. This ‘will usually leave 
one or more joints, from which additional or 
what is termed tertiary wood will form, and 
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the same method should be followed in dis- 
budding this. At least once each week, and, 
during a very good growing season, prefer- 
ably twice each week, you should go over 
your plants and remove the buds. Some 
varieties require more disbudding than others, 
being free ‘bloomers and iproducers ‘of more 
lateirals. 

This process may appear as too laborious, 
but it is surprising how quickly you will find 
yourself able to do lit. You will need ito 
devote but a couple of minutes to each plant 
when it is regularly done. 

Please keep in mind that Chrysanthemums, 
Cosmos, Roses, and other flowers sare dis- 
budded to produce the large, long-stemmed 
blooms you are so accustomed to see in the 
floral displavs. It is not necessary tto disbud 


> 


Bunch Primroses at Munstead Wood 


unless you want large flowers ‘and long 
stems. By not disbudding you will shave 
many more flowers, smaller in size-and with 
short stems. -The results certalinly justify dis- 
budding, and I am sure you will find much 
pleasure and satisfaction in doing so. 
Many persons believe that it is always 
necessary ‘to stake Dahlias. Some varieties 
are dwarf in ‘habit and do not need stakes 
under any conditions. Where planted in 
rows or in beds very close together, staking 
is not essential. If you plant at greater dis- 
tances, staking is not necessary if, wihen 
the plants are about 8 inches tto 10 inches 
high, you pinch out the centre or top, this 
will force side laterals close to the ground 
and will prevent a tall-growing plant, Your 


2 Then 


plants will then produce these laterals 
bloom sat an earlier date. Of course, 
varieties are tall-growing, others spreadi: 
some are dwarf, others medium. 
Under different conditions; as, for insta 
close planting, tthe tendency would be fo 
duce tall rather than spreading plants. | 
may find some variance in_ height 
general habit, due to soil, climate, and 
conditions which cause modification. 
you do stake I would suggest driving 
stake into the ground ‘and then opening | 
hole close ito the stake for the tuber. Tf 
place stakes after planting you may dam 
the tuber.—Horticulture. 


Spring bedding 

(R. S. W.).--There are-a great m} 
species of plants suitable for spring bedd| 
which can be raised from seed duy 
the present. and two succeeding mon} 
Foremost among them are Wallflow! 
which .can now be had in a great variety; 
colour, and which come true from 5 
which should be sown at ‘once in boxes if 
a limited number of plants is ~equired, 
outdoors, in shallow drills, on an open p. 
of ground or border, if the demand is lil 
to be larger. The plants in either case n 
be transplanted in lines 1 foot apart all w 
as soon as large enough, choosing an ¢ 
and rather poor piece of ground, which | 
ensure their being dwarf and bushy in hg 
there are the Forget-me-nots | 
Myosotis, among which the variety nai 
dissitiflora is the best of all, and which | 
has the valuable property of -commencin 


| 


flower in a favourable season early in A 
Perfection is another charming kind, bi 
is much later in flowering, and is, in 
only now passing out of bloom owith us. ' 
of either sort may be sown about the’ 
week in June in boxes, and the plants pri 
out in the open in rows from 9 inche 
1 foot apart, allowing a space of 9 in 
between the plants. Violas also make a 
display in the early spring months, and 
be used either for edging or to fill beds 
tirely ‘with them, with charming ef 
These you can also raise from seed, whit 
best sown either in pans or boxes, and ré 
in a cold frame, afterwards pricking oul 
seedlings 4 inches to 5 inches apart .o 
border or in a frame, Seed can be bo 


L 


h will produce plants giving flowers 
ng from white to purple, and the end of 
‘is a good time to sow. If Pansies are 
iM the same time and in the same 
ner they will flower profusely in the 
‘spring months. You can either have 
. in distinct colours or in mixture, and 
> a very striking display. with them. 
come the Polyanthuses, seed of which, 
wn at once and raised in a cold frame, 
give plants that will flower next spring 
y are pricked off as soon as large enough 
yndle, and girown on without a check. 
yu have a friend who could oblige you 
some freshly-saved seed you would be 


jouthern Gardens 
[flowers 


ese plav such an important part in spring 
‘ng that it behoves the grower to sow 
eeds early. Select an open site and sow 
eeds in lines.1 foot apart. When the 
ings are large enough transplant them 
e reserve garden 1 foot apart, and, when 
lished, pinch out the centre of each 


ching 

wly-planted subjects will benefit if given 
ulch of partly-decayed manure, and, 
over, it will lessen the labour of water- 
f we experience a spell of dry weather. 
ibers 

ch plants as Clematis will be growing 
7 and will need attention in regard to 
ad training. All climbers growing on 
d other supports should receive simi- 
ent. Plants on old trees may be 
or less to 'themselves. 


-a suitable time to transplant or 

nboos, and if the roots are afforded 

a few weeks they rarely fail to 

stablished. “Small pieces can tbe 

m in the reserve garden, to eventually 
e place of old specimens. 


s are admirably adapted for north 
and with proper treatment they usually 
od crops. It is during the summer 
the foundation is laid for next year’s 
; as the crop is ‘borne on growth made 
‘season. Disbudding jis needed similar 
at practised on Peach-trees, but it must 
one gradually and the shoots retained 
ercrowded. New wood may be re- 
‘to extend tthe tree to furnish blank 
and also to replace growths that bore 
ast year. Tie in the new shoots as 


here it is intended to grow Tomatoes in 
pen ground the plants must be prepared 
acing ‘them in cold-frames and removing 
lights, both day and night, when the 
her is favourable. If possible choose a 
1 wail as their fruiting quarters and 
’ a Space of 2 feet between the plants. 
ide a strong stake and grow to a single 
ee , 

wherries 


te-planted runners ought not to’ be 


ved to fruit this season, but permitted to 
lop a few runners, which are pegged 
1.0n pots of soil when ready. They will 
ther available for pots or making a new 
tation later on. 
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sure of its germinating quickly. Polyanthus 
seed, if at all old, will often lie a long time 
before it germinates. Primroses can also be 
raised in the same way, the coloured varieties 
being very effective when planted in masses. 
Double Daisies can also be raised from ‘seed. 
These may be had in three shades of colour— 
white, pink, and red. July will be early 
enough to sow. A very charming pink- 
flowering biennial is-the Silene, or Catchfly. 
There are several varieties of it, the one we 
favour most being 'S. Bonnetti, which is 
dwarf-habited, has dark foliage, and produces 
flowers, of a light pink colour. Sow the seed 
in July, and plant in lines outdoors the same 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


_ crop and allow plenty of space ‘between the 


rows. 


Seakale 


Thongs planted out some weeks ago wiill 
need disbudding. Select the strongest growth 
and remove the remainder. Keep the plot 
free of weeds, and the plants will benefit by 
a sprinkting of agricultural salt twice or 
thrice during ‘the growing season. 


-Cauliflowers 


Those planted out should tbe encouraged to 
make free growth by affording water in dry 
weather and an occasional use of the hoe. 
Continue to plant out for succession. Seeds 
sown on a south border some weeks ago will 
now furnish the necessary plants. 


Begonia manicata 
This is a fine plant \for awarm greenhouse. 
Cuttings root readily in a close propagating 
frame, and if potted will flower in 6-inch 
pots early next year. T: “W...BRIScoE; 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq.; 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Asparagus beds 

It is advisable to again give these beds a 
dressing of common salt, and should there 
be plenty of liquid manure available, an 
occasional soaking given to this crop will 
greatly help it to produce thick, yet tender 
sticks. The salt, besides being of value to 
the Asparagus, has the added virtue of 
destroying all weeds. 


Early raised Brussels Sprouts ; 
The ‘batch of ‘this winter vegetable, -raised 
in warmth and: afterwards. pricked into a 
cold frame, is now fit for planting in its 
permanent quarters, provided the plants 
have been properly hardened off. Here, in 
the later districts, it pays to raise the bulk 
of the plants in this way, the little extra 
trouble entailed being well repaid by the 
increase in bulk and superior quality. 


Parsley 

Plants of this that were raised, by sowing 
under glass in February, should be planted 
out g inches to 12 inches apart, in rich soil, 
to which a generous dressing of leaf mould 
has been added. As far as possible plant 
Parsley near to a path, or alley, so that it 
may be picked in comfort, whatever the state 


of the weather. 
’ ee 
Turnips ; 


A ‘further small sowing of Turnips may 
now be made, either white or yellow sorts, 
according 'to preference. ‘Turnips dislike hot, 
dry positions and poor soil. 

Potatoes 

These, perhaps more than any other vege- 
table, appreciate good cultivation. As soon, 
therefore, as the tops appear through the 
surface, hoe or fork at frequent intervals 
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as for Myosotis. If you have any stock 
plants of white Arabis, single or double 
flowered, you could easily propagate a num- 
ber of plants between now and October, and 
the same remarks apply to Aubrietia also. 
Both can also be raised ‘from seed, and are 
amongst the most showy of spring-bedding 
plants. All of the foregoing are quite hardy, 
and the seeds are not expensive to buy. Fur- 
ther,. you should experience no difficulty 
whatever in raising the desired number of 
plants, and in having them ready for filling 
the beds in the autumn, if you follow the in- 
structions given, and the result should tbe a 
fine display of blossom next spring. 


WEEK 


between the rows, as the better pulverised 
and aerated the soil is, the better will be the 
size and quality of the produce. Another 
point in favour of well working the soil is 
the ease with which the rows may be earthed 
up when this becomes necessary. 


Antirrhinums 

If the plants are of a decent size and have 
been properly hardened off, they may now 
be planted where they are to bloom. Very 
rich soil must be avoided, as tending to pro- 
duce leaf and stem at the expense of the 
blooms. Do not overcrowd the Antir- 
rhinum, as it is, naturally, of a branching 
habit of growth, and if the side shoots be 
given space enough to develop properly, the 
amount of bloom produced by each plant is 
really remarkable. Antirrhinums are most 
effective. planted in masses of one colour, or 
in large borders, with rows or ribbons of 
distinct shades. 


Cinerarias 

Prick off these into boxes, using similar 
soil to that recommended for Primulas, but 
the Cineraria, even in a small state, dislikes 
artificial warmth, so from now right on till 
the end of September a cold frame under a 
north wall is the best place in which to grow 
these plants. Shade from all bright sunshine 
is another necessity for the Cineraria. 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums 

Although early planting is by no means to 
be commended, it is now about time to have 
the plants set out in their flowering quarters. 
Heavily-manured ground must be avoided, 
as this only encourages soft rank growth of 
abnormal height and retards the flowering 
season. Overcrowding is another serious 
fault in the cultivation of this plant. 


Summer bedding 

While many quite hardy plants are now 
used for the embellishment of our flower 
beds during summer and autumn, there are 
still numerous quite tender subjects that we 
could ill afford to banish, and it is seldom 
safe to plant these out until the first week in 
June. Where possible, the beds and borders 
should now be got ready for the reception of 
such, so that the actual planting may be 
speedily and comfortably overtaken when 
that time arrives. If the beds were dug 
some time ago, a thorough loosening of the 
surface with the Dutch hoe, followed by a 
wooden rake, to make all roughly level, is 
better than the wasting of valuable time, 
making all smooth with a steel rake, as 
some do. 


Schizanthus 


The application of a little weak liquid 
manure occasionally helps, materially, to 
prolong the season of beauty, but it must not 
be overdone. Failing ordinary liquid 
manure, a small tablespoonful of Ichthemic 
guano in a gallon of water may be used. 

C. Brair. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 
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When to Use the 


to grow into full-sized plants before 

destroying them. This means _ treble 
work in the end. First, the work is much 
harder; secondly, the weeds will have to be 
collected and ‘taken awav; and, thirdly, much 
seed will Ihave been shed to start a new crop. 
I have known amateurs leave weeds to grow 
until they could not use a hoe from fear of 
destroying ‘‘ the wheat with the tares,’’ and, 
consequently, had to slowly and laboriously 
fork out the weeds. Now, if the weeds are 
hoed off while still quite young—not much 
bevond the seed-leaf stage—they will die at 
once unless the weather be very showery, and 
the work willl go easily and quickly. Take 
the case of beds of vegetable seeds. If the 
hoe be run ‘between the fines of seedlings as 
soon as they are visible and continued 
throughout ‘the season, the only hand-weed- 
jing necessary will be in the rows themselves ; 
whereas if left a little too long it will mean 
hand-weeding the whole bed, a slow and 
back-aching job. Added to this, the constant 
working of the soil between growing crops is 


M ANY make a mistake in allowing weeds 


hybrids are tail, 
liciously fragrant. 
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Hoe 

eliminated, but the soil lis actually kept moist 
and at the same time sweetened by air, 
which, instead of pouring in through large 
spaces, is admitted uniformly over the ground 
through millions of tiny spaces between the 
particles of soil. Hoeing, therefore, con- 
serves the moisture in ‘the soil, and is far 
more beneficial in times of drought than ‘artti- 
ficial watering. Never mind though no 
weeds are to be seen or though ithe soil looks 
loose enough, ‘hoe it agalin whenever tthe soil 


is not too wet and as long as you can get to 
work between the plants. : G. 


Narcissus Poetaz Elvira 


F only readers knew how useful. the 
- Poetaz Narcissi are for cutting and for 
garden decoration we are sure that they 
would ‘be more generally grown. These 
Poetaz. Narcissi are comparatively new 
hybrids between N. poeticus ornatus and the 
best forms of -Polyanthus Narcissi. The 
bunch flowered and de- 
We regard Elvira’as one 


Narcissus Elvira, one of the 


of great benefit, apart from keeping the 
weeds down. Especially is this ‘so in dry 
weather, as it closes up the cracks iin the 
soil and prevents evaporation. P. 
—_— Digging and trenching are recognised 
methods of rendering soil productive, but the 
value of thoeing is much less appreciated. 
Too often hoeing is delayed until weeds make 
their appearance, and ‘then very often the 
sole object in mind is the destruction of the 
weeds. There is, however, much more in 
hoeing or otherwise loosening the surface soil 
than merely kililling weeds. Everyone knows 
that most soils as they dry show cracks or 
openings all over the surface, ‘and into those 
cracks the air penetrates at once in such 
volume ‘that it dries out ithe soll to a con- 
siderable depth. Further, when tthe soil its 
carrying a crop of plants of any kind the 
roots spread more or less through tthe soil, 
and consequently all roots which Jie in the 
way of a crack become broken as the soil 
contracts. The ends of the roots, being thus 
exposed, are also liable to dry up, and the 
plants suffer seriously, and may get a fatal 
check. By keeping the ‘surface soil con- 
stantly loose and friable to the depth of an 
inch or so the formation of cracks ls pre- 
vented, and thus not only tare weeds 


best of the Poetaz section 


“<- 
. 


of the very ‘best varieties, 
graceful stems heads of three or four large 
flowers with broad, solid, white petals of 
good substance and a bright yellow ‘cup 
edged orange. It has received the Award of 
Merit from the Royal Horticultural Society. 


Dwart Dahlia Coltness Gem 


Although this Dahlia ts said to have been 
raised some 20 years ago, iit is only of recent 
years its many merits have begun to be recog- 
nised. As the season for planting out such 
tender subjects is again drawing near, it may 
not be out of place to specially draw the«at- 
tention of those readers wio reside in wet 
districts to the great value of this plant for 
summer and autumn display. During the 
last two véry wet seasons not even the ttuber- 
ious-rooted Begonia surpassed Coltness Gem 
for ‘brightness and disregard for the continual 
wet. Nothing daunts it but sharp frost. I 
find that there is no advantage in starting 
the roots early, cuttings inserted during the 
first half of April doing splendidly. 

- The plants are very branching in habit, 
and if planted 15 inches apart soon fill out 
into a solid mass, and the number of blooms 
produced lis so great that the whole bed, or 


“and as they will have been kept 


bearing on long ~ 


row, is a glowing scarlet ane very 
a distance. Unless planted in ve 
positions the plants require no stakir 

One mistake the novice may fai 
that of over-manuring the ground. 
plant. Other kinds, of Dahlias, | 
people are aware, demand that ge 
plies of well- rotted farmyard manu 
worked into the soil before plantin 
place. With Coltness Gem_ ‘this 
necessary nor aie for if give 


ter and the plants, naturally, “produ : 
flowers. — 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 


ees Wallflowers oa ee 


Good specimens ready for the : 
autumn _are often the result of early s 
and now is the best time to sow the e 
lines 1 foot apart. Directly the seedlir 
large enough prick them out in the 1 
garden or on a piece of ground from 
an early crop of Potatoes has been 
When established Uae. out the cen 
plant. ~ 


. 


| ORCHIDS ' 


Calanthe bulbs in ‘spring 


HE ultimate success of Calan 
pends a great deal on the tre: 
in. spring. We once had § 
plants ruined through ‘being wat 
freely before the roots were forme 
start is valuable in the case of | 
Most of them will have done floweri 


root, their ‘blooming period may bi 
as their resting time, and they 
growing immediately. In looking 
of our bulbs in their old pots the ot 
found signs of fresh growth comi 
from the base of the bulb, and wh 
the case it is high time they wer, 
hand. The whole of them should | 
out of their pots; the old material 
shaken from the roots, and every — 
old roots cut off close to the base of th 
In doing this care should be taken 
young growth, if there is any, is no t 
or injured. ‘When alll ‘have ‘been dress 
should ‘be sorted. Where there are : 
than are wanted for planting again, : 
largest for home use;-the small ones 1 
acceptable to someone understock 
shallow box 3 inches deep, 1 foot 
wide, and 2 feet long or thereab 
then be taken; put a layer of ‘Sphagi 
or of leaves over the bottom, and th 
of bulbs almost as close as they 
upright; more Moss or leaves. shou 
pressed ! ‘between the bulbs to about 
depth ; the box may then be placed i 
house. ‘Water sparingly, and in 
the voung growths wiil be seen p 
close to the bulbs. At this time yo 
will begin to push forth, and then is: 
to pot. The bu'bs should be take 
carefully. If a little of the Moss or a 
the leaves are taken possession of 
roots do not disturb them, ‘but pot wi 
attached. The pots should be at le: 
part filled with good drainage, and the 
mixture should consist of loam, pe 
and manure in about equal parts. 
be too rough. Some of it should 
over the drainage; on ithis the b 
rest, and then fill up without brea. 
young roots. One good builb in t 
a 6-inch pot will give satisfactior 
three to six bulbs may be potted in 
or 10-inch pot. At first, and unt 
the root has fairly commenced, wa 
be given very sparingly, but wh 


growth thev require. abundance oi «3 


“fl 
ng 


OW that warmer and more seasonable 
‘weather conditions prevail, all appliances 
‘used in connection with the protection of 
ifruit-trees while in bloom and from the 
yment weather subsequently, may now be 
ensed with. It may not, perhaps, be out 
lace to remark there that it is seldom 
ssary to continue protecting the young 
tender foliage from morning frosts and 
cutting winds so long as has been found 
ssary this season. The wisdom in having 
» so is now very apparent, for had the 
ter afforded by curtains, thrice-folded 
, and so forth been dispensed with at the 
il time, the low temperatures and piercing 

easterly winds, which at times almost 
unted to a gale, would have had a crip- 

effect on the young growths. Affording 

‘tion, then, beyond the usual period thas 
1 justified by results, as the itrees are 
n and growing away vigorously, and this 
mple recompense for all the extra time 
jabour which it entailed. I advocate the 
oval of copings when possible—t.e., if the 
ire of the season warrants their being 
m away. There are times—last season, 
instance—when the Itrees benefit by their 
g allowed to remain in position through- 
the summer, but jit is earnestly hoped that 
shall not have to endure a repetition of 
1 adverse climatic conditions as were then 
rienced. These copings should never be 
he nature of permanent fixtures, the ob- 
ion being that when they project any dis- 
e from the wall, the portion of the border 
sath them, of a corresponding width, is 
1 deprived of its due share of the rainfall. 
vy, under ordinary ‘circumstances, the por- 
of border next to the wall dries out 
‘kly enough, on account of the founda- 
s and lower courses of the brickwork ab- 
fing and-extracting so much of its mois- 
. But when to this is added the fact that 
-water seldom has tthe chance of moisten- 
this part of the border when the copings 
fixtures, it can easily be imagined how 
roots of the trees suffer unless the de- 
ney is made good by assiduous waterings, 
jeularly in a hot, dry summer. Apart 
a this, there is always the risk, unless the 
S are systematically syringed or hosed 

+e . . . 

_ of the foliage falling a prey ito insect 
cks, especially red-spider. This latter 
first puts lin an appearance on the upper 
jons of the trees beneath the copings, 
once it gets a footing, it quickly spreads 
he remainder of the |tree, and is then most 
cult to dislodge. What an attack of red- 
er means, and the trouble and vexation 
2casions, fruit-growers know full well. It 
therefore, advisable to take down these 
ngs whenever possible to do so, if only for 
reasons just given. 

Then ithe copings and other things used in 
rection with them for the protection of 
trees have been stored away, the alleys 
er the walls will next claim attention. 
ess long litter was laid down, or other- 
> boards or gangways of open trellis-work 
vided to walk upon, the soil will have be- 
very hard and impervious to moisture, 
sult of being trodden upon when at- 
to the curtains, etc., during the wet 
Weather. This must be loosened to 
h of a few inches with a digging- 
‘but, before doing so, it will be well to 
1€ roots of all itrees carrying good crops 
it, and those out of health asa result of 
ping, and so on, the benefit of some 
artificial fruit manure. Strew this 
rface in the requisite proportion, and 
To prevent undue evapora- 
lito lessen labour in the event of the 
er being a dry one, a mulching should 
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be applied to the alleys as soon as the forking 
is completed. This should be of two kinds— 
viz., a rich and feeding or active mulch for 
such trees as are in full bearing, and those 
in need of root stimulation, and one of the 
reverse, Or a passive description, which will 
simply conserve moisture alone, for lightly- 
cropped trees and such as have failed to fruit 
this season. 

A layer of short dry litter some 4 inches in 
thickness suffices in the latter cases, but for 
the former much less of the litter and-a con- 
siderable addition of horse-droppings are 
needed for soils inclined to be heavy. For 
lighter mediums add cow-dung—in fact, the 
mulch in these circumstances should consist 
of a-combination of both, or such as is usually 
designated farmyard manure: When these 
materials are not forthcoming, recourse to 
artificial fruit manures must be had to supply 
the roots with the requisite amount of nutri- 
ment; but in this case also, the alleys are 
the better for being covered with some non- 
conducting material, if only consisting of the 
contents of an old hotbed. If a really good 
fruit manure is employed, from three to four 
applications usually suffice in any one sea- 
son, but instructions when and how to use 
them are generally issued by the vendors. A 
word of caution on this point, perhaps, may 
not be out of place, and that iis, never use 
these manures when, the border thas been 
allowed to get on the dry side. When this 
does occur, always water the border first. 
Then, when the soil thas become properly 
moistened, sprinkle the manure on the soil or 
mulch and wash it in with a further water- 
ing. Applied thus, the trees will benefit by 
its use to the fullest degree, whereas ‘it is to 
a large extent lost through ‘being washed 
away down to the drainage iif used when the 
border is in a condition approaching to dry- 
ness. Pek 


Disbudding the Peach and 
Nectarine 


This is important, and should be entrusted 
only to men -who have had experience in the 
matter, as a well-trained tree may soon be 
ruined, either by removing the wrong growths 
or allowing a thicket to remain—two errors 
that can be avoided by practical hands. 
Again, to rob a tree of too many growths at 
any one time is contrary ‘to sound practice, 
and causes a severe check, which a tree sel- 
dom recovers from during the season. As a 
rule, growth is much more advanced towards 
the centre and upper part of a tree than it is 
towards the base, therefore the former should 
be operated on first, dispensing with those 
shoots placed on the lower side of the main 
branches first, and 'a part on the upper side, 
retaining the young growths nearest the base, 
one about midway as well as the terminal 
shoot, the latter to be pinched a little later on 
if not required for extension. This~ werk 
should ibe done piecemeal, allowing several 
days to intervene before again robbing the 
tree of further shoots. In all cases a growth 
should tbe above the fruit, ‘therefore, where 
such is not tthe case, the fruit should be 
rubbed off, which means, in many instances, 
the entire removal of the shoot, and although 
the Peach and Nectarine bear principally 
upon wood made the previous season and laid 
in at ‘full length, they ‘also bear on spurs, so 
that where such can be conveniently retained 
allow them to remain, when in a few weeks’ 
time the shoot may be pinched ‘at the third or 
fourth leaf with a view to forming spurs. 
Gross shoots are better removed entirely, as 
they seldom form fruit-buds if periodically 
pinched during early summer, as do those of 
medium growth. Young trees require care- 
ful manipulation, as therein dies the secret of 
laying a good foundation for the future tree. 
Do not crowd the growths—they should have 


ventilation only 
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a space of 3 inches to 4 inches or they will 
fail to ripen satisfactorily. Trees planted 
this spring should be left a little longer than 
established ones—in fact, these should be tihe 
last to be operated on, and root ‘action will be 
encouraged, a fact not to be lost sight of ‘with 
late-planted trees. 


Canker in Appke trees 


Will you kindly tell me what is the matter 
with my Apple-tree, a piece of which I en- 
close? I have just had it transplanted, and 
found the ground underneath very wet. 
What is the remedy? It is a Blenheim. It 
bears plenty of leaves, no firuit, although a 
fair show of blossom. APPLES. 

[The portions of your Blenheim Pippin 
Apple-tree sent show that the tree is badly 
attacked by a disease commonly known as 
canker. This trouble shows itself in diverse 
forms. In some cases deep cracks or wounds 
are formed in the wood, and that lis always a 
bad form? In the case sent wounds of that 
nature are not seen, but rather puffy swell- 
ings, and on ‘them white mycelium or mouldy 
growths. Hard ‘frosts will often cause the 
first-named form of wound, especially on cer- 
tain varieties of Apples. Your attack is the 
produce of the canker fungus, Nectria 
ditissima. The spores of this fungus push 


_their fine thread-like growth into the soft 


woody matter of the bark or young shoots, 
then growing into the soft or inner bark 
cause the swellings that you see. Attacks of 
this nature are rare with the Blenheim 
Pippin, one of the thardiest and healthiest of 
Apples, and would not be found in your case 
but for the fact that your subsoil is very wet, 
and a wet or sour subsoil iis the chief cause of 
canker in all fruit-trees, Your best course is 
to hard pare off all these swellings and burn 
them. Then coat over each cut surface with 
painters’ knotting or warm, thin tar. That 
will exclude air, and, no doubt, kill the 
fungus. If at any (future time other swell- 
ings are seen, at once paint them over with a 
mixture of paraffin, clay, and soft-soap in the 
form of a paste. As you have just had the 
tree transplanted it may in time do better, 
but, where it now is, if ‘the subsoil is wet also, 
no good will result. We should advise you 
to again lift the tree, throw out a hole 4 feet 
broad and 15 inches deep, put into bottom 
4 inches thick of rubble, old mortar, etc., and 
on that some turf, placed upside down, then 
fill in some jsoil and replant on that, and 
fairly shallow. Add in planting wood-ashes, 
some_road-sweepings, and just a fine sprink- 
ling of bone-dust or basic slag. So treated, 
the tree should soon ‘be healthy. Blenheim 
Pippin seldom ‘fruits until several years old. | 


Orchard house 


Use the syringe freely now morning and 
evening, and close at four o’clock with a 
damp atmosphere, to give size to the fruits. 
This treatment will keep down red-spider. 
Ventilation on mild, calm days must be free, 
and include side as well as roof ventilation, 
so that tthe circulation may be freer. Its an 
advantage to Peaches for the foliage to have 
a complete circulation of air below as well as 
above, and this cannot be obtained from roof 

y. Of course, early in the sea- 
son we must keep out cold currents, ‘and at 
Such ittime side or front lights need not be 
opened, 


Gooseberries 


Those on walls will need a little attention, 
and the fore-right shoots should have their 
points removed at the fifth or sixth leaf. The 
leading growths are allowed to extend if 
space permits. Cordon Gooseberries produce 
fine fruits, but they require frequent over- 
hauling to prevent them becoming a mass of 
growth, which will smother the fruit. 
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Flag Irises 


HE Flag Irises are widely cultivated, 

even cottage gardens being rarely desti- 

tute of a clump or two of* these de- 
servedly popular flowers. There are many 
varieties, many of which are very charming. 
The purple type is well known, and there is 
a much darker form known as atropurpurea 
that is a striking flower. (Princess of Wales 
is the best white, and flavescens is of a pale 
yellow. Florentina is well known; it is 
early, and the almost white flowers are a 
gain, but not so fine as those of a more 
decided colour. Gazelle is another beautiful 
kind, the standards lavender, finely reticu- 
lated with white, the falls white, suffused 
and margined with lavender. Mme. Chereau 
is the variety grown largely for market, and 
it should be more often seen in private gar- 
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Chrysanthemums: 


HE principal work now besides watering 

is shifting the plants into larger pots as 

they require it. The most forward will 
be ready for the size in which they are to 
bloom; and by doing them gradually we may 
finish the whole by the middle of June. This 
is a very good time for potting to be over, as 
we shall then have about a good four months 
for a gradual and perfect growth. A useful 
sized pot for Chrysanthemums to flower in is 
that known as the 16—or 9 inches in 
diameter. Some of the chief growers of ex- 
hibition blooms use larger; but the amateur 
cultivator generally hardly expects plants or 
blooms quite up to so high a standard as is 
obtained by just a few cultivators. The pots 


should be clean. They should atso be well 
e 


lris Kharput, one of the finest of the May-flowering varieties 


dens. The flowers are very distinct in 
colour, and borne with great freedom. Both 
standards and falls are white, with an edge 
and feathering of violet. One of the finest 
of all is pallida dalmatica, a noble Iris, the 
broad standards lavender, the falls of a simi- 
lar shade, tinted with purple. Also worthy 
of note is Queen of the May, very distinct 
and charming, the standards rose shaded 
with lilac, the falls similar, but with yellow 
veins. Richly coloured is Victorine, the 
standards of which are white, enriched with 
intense purple, the falls violet-purple -with 
veins of white. Kharput (syn. Italia), to my 
mind, is one of the finest Irises we have. It 
is a fine upstanding bloom, the standards 
violet, falls deep purple-violet, beard white. 
It is a fine large flower with long falls. It 
reaches a height of 23 feet. I have it doing 
well, increasing freely, and flowering in May 
in a London suburban garden. A. G. 
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drained. This does not mean that a large 
quantity of potsherds may be put into the 
bottom of the pot, but that it may be placed 
carefully. . One large piece over the hole, 
then just a covering of smaller bits; on 
this may be placed a covering of the rougher 
portion of the compost, and drainage will be 
perfect. 

Soi, is an important item. A mistake 
may easily be made by making this too rich. 
We require nice, sweet, turfy loam for the 
greater portion. The top of meadow land 
where the soil is rather heavy, or from hill- 
side where the Grass is kept down by cattle, 
provides an excellent material, usually full of 
fibre and of a yellow colour. From the sides 
of roads, again, one may often get very good 
loam, and, in this case, with abundance of 
grit in it. It is well to have it cut a few 
weeks before required for use, so that the 
Grass may not be green. 


Chop or breals it) 


Seasonable Wo 
up, but-not too fine, nor should it b 
We want the fibfte intact. Loam, 
should form two-thirds of the whole o 
compost. The other portion may be 
roughly decomposed manure, dry, so 
it may be passed through a sieve; | 
mould, or, better still, the two mixed. 
each bushel of the soil add 2 Ibs. of 
meal, and if the loam be of a very rete 
nature use a little old brick-rubble or 
coal to keep it open. This compost mt 
turned about several times, and be us 
an even condition—neither wet nor dry. 
This preparation of the plants that < 
be shifted should always be done. A 
soaking of water is necessary an hour 
before; then when the ball is turned e 
the old pot there is a chance of removin 
same without any roots clinging to the 
Thus a serious check is avoided? Hi 
stout stick, wedge-shaped at one end, fc 
purpose of ramming the earth into th 
firmly. This is essential to a short-joi 
well-ripened growth. In potting it is 
to gauge how much of the compost m 
put into the bottom of the pot so tha 
surface shall be nearly 2 inches beloy 
rim. This is to provide space for water 
room, too, for a top-dressing later on 
soil cannot be made too firm, and it is 
while to take plenty of time, so that p 
may be properly done. a ie 
For a couple of weeks after this oper 
we would stand the ‘plants close togethe 
not over sunny position, and for severa 
no water should be given at the roots, 
the leaves flag unduly. | Instead. of thi 
would sprinkle the leaves morning and 
ing. By the rapid development of 
leaves it will be easy to know that the 
are moving into fresh soil. The plants 
then be removed to their summer quart 
In this connection errors are often 1 
A hundred plants are made to grow 
space where much better results would 
if but half the number were man 
Chrysanthemums must have plenty of 
Stand each pot from 18 inches to 2 feet 
and in rows not less than _5 feet ast 
Then, all other conditions being favou 
the growth cannot help becoming mai 
The most open position of the garden@ 
selected. - 
To obtain bushy plants each shoot s 
be topped when 4 inches or so in lengtl 
for large blooms the shoots ought to 
stricted; three is the orthodox nu 
Place a central stout stick to each plant 
then loosely tie the three side growths 
Fastening the growths. should be prc 
being tender at the points they readil 
off through wind-and other causes. Kee 
leaves free from insect pests. The 
troublesome is green-fly ; Tobacco-powd 
stroys it, but in this matter, again, it 1: 
to be prompt. The leaf-mining-fly does 
chief in most seasons. This may be { 
off, and its road be easily noted by the 
mark it leaves behind. Syringing the 
every day with weak soot-water ha 
found an easy means of keeping the 
free from insect pests. This dressing, 
ever, must be clear. Soot-water is ma 
putting’ a quantity in a bag. This 1s 
kept ina tub of water, and the liquid is 
always ready for use. For giving a h 
dark green tone to the foliage the liq 
also most valuable. ay. 
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Early-flowering Chrysanthemus 
Having been properly ‘hardened off 
young plants of these should be se 
their flowering quarters. Groun¢ 
moderately rich should be chosen for 


and it should be well firmed before ple 
begins. 
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Planting Asparagus 
(ERE is no fixed time for planting As- 
agus, so»much depending upon cir- 
stances. The planting on naturally 
wavy ground may well be delayed 
of April or early in May, at which 
soil should be fairly warm and in 
king order. If done much before 
the chances are that fully one-half 
will perish and the remainder not 
gly. Where the soil is light and 
d on a gravelly, well-drained sub- 
se is very different, and early plant- 
safely be resorted to. On no ac- 
hould a start be made during the 
of cold, drying winds, as these 
delicate roots. Home-raised 
preferable to those that have to be 
simply on account of the former 
much longer exposed to the atmo- 
everal days frequently elapsing be- 
reach their destination. Those 
ar where they are to be finally 
e usually most carefully - lifted, 
ots thus being broken, and if kept in 
s or on handbarrows and closely 
with mats till they are replanted, not 
eck is given them. I prefer either 
ne-year-old or good, thinly-grown 
-old plants, and these are never 
il active growth has commenced. 
may safely be planted any time in 
is better 'to wait till then than ‘to 
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‘ground is in proper condition. 


$ OF PLANTING Asparacus.—On 
ained alluvial soils the Aspara- 
tly thrives surprisingly well, even 
more pains are taken with it than 
ary vegetable crops. In such in- 
where the soil by good cultivation 
gradually brought into excellent 
to a depth of from 18 inches to 
ere is no necessity to go to any 
pense, nor,/unless for the sake of 
| extra early produce, is there any 

rm raised beds. Some of the most 
» Asparagus plantations I have yet 
on the level, and I would advise the 
ing given a trial on a small scale 
lly. If it succeeds, the majority of 
ntations may tbe formed on the level, 
t fails, then the older methods must 
ollowed. Newly-formed fruit planta- 
capital positions for experimenting 
tion indicated. The wonderfully 
wth made by a few Asparagus 
jotted among fruit ‘bushes first caused 
market grower’ to plant largely on 
wWell-manured, deeply-dug ground, 
w finds Asparagus the most profit- 
vegetable crop grown. Supposing 
has been previously got into good 
order, the surface being thoroughly 
n with forks, wide drills may tbe 
with the spade 3 feet apart. In these 
 ‘hillocks should ‘be formed about 
apart, and on each of these set a plant, 
“Spreading out 'the roots and cover- 
th some of the finest surface soil. The 
when covered in ought to be 2 inches 
W the surface. A handful of bone-meal 
1 to each plant is not lost on them. If 
are necessary these may ‘be 6 feet 
-foot alleys between them, these 
e rows of plants, while if formed 
they will hold two rows of plants. 
e will be somewhat earlier than 
of wider beds. The outside rows 
r should be 15 inches from the 
nd in the narrow beds each may be 
2 inches from the edge. Open drills 
dvised, and form the hillocks 18 
. If the soil is of a heavy nature 


loss of many plants by planting be-— 
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it is advisable to surround the roots with fine 
light compost, such as old (Cucumber and 
Melon soil, old potting soil, leaf-soil, and 
sand, The corners of all raised beds ought 
to be marked with stout pegs. Aa. Gi 


Asparagus culture in France 


The chief difficulty in the establishment of 
Asparagus arises, writes a Continental conre- 
spondent, from the dicecious nature of the 
plants. It is not easy to distinguish the 
sexes at the time of planting, and the most 
that can be .done is the suppression of in- 
ferior plants, a plan rarely resorted to. As 
with many other species of vegetables, cul- 
ture has a great deal to do in the retaining of 
quality. An Asparagus-bed is not inexhausti- 
ble. Lilxe other plants, Asparagus has need 
of its stems and leaves for the nourishment of 
its roots and the formation of shoots. To 
continue cutting after June 24th is to en- 
danger the quality of the next year’s crop. 
In many places the mistake is made of plant- 
ing too deeply. In no case ought one to plant 
anything deeper than is necessary to ensure 
that the roots can fulfil their functions. At 
Argenteuil, Céte d’Or, Dréme, and else- 
where, this is well understood. Instead of 
the deep trenches of former days a depth of 
3 inches to 5 inches is found to be sufficient, 
and, given the right sort of culture, i.e., 
labour, manure, ‘well-chosen plants, and 
weeding—the crops are better and ‘the shoots 
are finer and earlier. The next thing, which 
should tbe done about the middle of June, is 
to level the hillocks which have served for 
blanching the shoots. , 


How to grow Tomatces in pots 


. Many amateurs like to grow Tomatoes in 
their greenhouses, but cannot arrange to 
have the plants in borders because there is no 
convenience, so pots must be used. The 
latter must be 1o-inch and 12-inch ones for 
the plants 'to fruit in. Tomato plants cannot 
be subjected to too much sun-heat in this 
country, so it is advisable to select the 
sunniest position in the greenhouse for them. 
The large pots should be rather more than 
three parts filled with a good compost— 
fibrous loam and a light sprinkling of old 
mortar-rubble, with a free addition of grit 
or road-scrapings, being suitable. Manures 
and leaf-soil should not be added. There will 
be space left for future top-dressings in each 
pot. The training and feeding of the plants 
are important matters in connection with the 
successful management of Tomatoes. When 
the plants become established in the large 
pots they commence to throw out numerous 
side shoots, and these must be regularly re- 
moved while in a small state. If left on until 
they attain to a large size they rob the plants 
of much strength and exclude light and air, 
which are so beneficial to both plants and 
fruits. The main stem of each plant must be 
fastened to the wires or stakes. At noon 
every day, especially when the sun is shining, 
the flowers should be tapped. Fertilising the 
flowers makes a great difference in the crop. 
Even a gentle tap with the hand will cause 
the dislodgement of the pollen, but I prefer 
to shake some of it on my thumb-nail, and 
then to touch quickly the stigmas of the 
flowers with it. Many flowers may be dealt 
with in this way in a very short time. I have 


noticed the difference in the crop where I 


have fertilised the flowers, and it certainly 
pays to do it. When two or three trusses of 
fruits have commenced to swell, commence 
the feeding. Begin with soot-water, giving 
two soakings in a clear state, and then three 
waterings of clear, weak liquid-manure, 
alternately with clear water. Then follow 
with a surface mulch of fibrous loam and 
rotted manure in a rather dry state, so that 
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it can be made very firm. ‘The cultivator 
should, in a few days’ time, scatter on the 
mulch a teaspoonful of superphosphate to 
each pot and well water it in. Superphosphate 
at the same strength may afterwards be ap- 
plied once every week, then a very full crop 
will result. As the roots are growing in a 
confined space it is very important that the 
soil be kept in an even state of moisture, then 
the plants will not be checked at all. Venti- 
lation is another item in the management of 
these plants. A close, moist atmosphere is 
bad for them, it must be dry and buoyant. 
Except when the weather is very dull and 
rainy both top and front ventilators should 
be kept open in the daytime after the middle 
of May, and at night several inches. Per- 
forated zinc nailed over the ventilators, where 
these are box ones fixed in the front walls, 
prevent cold draughts, ‘but, at the same time, 
allow of plenty of air coming through. Last 
year I saw a grand crop of Tomatoes which 
was grown in a house where air was freely 
admitted ‘both night and day ‘through per- 
forated zinc. Each plant vielded 12 Ibs. of 
ripe fruits. B. 


/ Artichokes 


It is invariably the custom to dig these as 
required for use during the winter, con- 
sequently there is usually a good many tubers 
left in the ground. ‘These should at once be 
lifted and sorted, reserving the larger ones 
for kitchen use, and putting the medium- 
sized ones on one side for planting afresh, 
either on the same piece of ground or on 
another site. This crop is generally rele- 
gated to some out-of-the-way place in the 
garden, and more often than not this particu- 
lar spot has been given up to it for many 
years past. Although one cannot agree with 
the method, vet it must be acknowledged 
how well Artichokes succeed under such con- 
ditions, and I have in my mind a large splot 
of ground on which Jerusalem Artichokes 
had been grown to my knowledge for  be- 
tween 20 and 30 years. The great mistake 
that many make is in not affording manure 
to the plot, and if this were more often done 
the yield would be correspondingly ‘heavier 
and the quality of the produce improved. If 
the same piece of ground is to be planted, 
care must be taken in raising the tubers to 
leave none behind, and if preferred digging 
and planting may be done at one and the 
same time, or the ground tilled afterwards 
for the sets in the same way as Potatoes are 
planted. Whichever method is adopted, it is 
highly necessary to allow a space of quite 
3 feet between the rows and 18 inches be- 
tween the sets. ‘Old hotbed material is an 
excellent manure for Artichokes, and it mav 
be used pretty liberally if the soil is poor and 
of a heavy nature. 


Scarlet Runners 


Make preparations for this important crop, 
and bear in mind they pay for good cultiva- 
tion. They succeed in trenches at the bottom 
of which should be some decayed manure, and 
ashes from the rubbish fire may be incor- 
porated with the soil. The top of the trench 
should be a few inches below the surround- 
ing ground. Then water can be afforded 
readily during a spell of dry weather. 


Dwarf Beans 


The French or Kidney Bean is one of 
the most useful and profitable of summer 
vegetables, and a first sowing should now be 
got in, selecting a sunny border for the pur- 
pose, As with Peas, it is advisable to make 
several small sowings rather than put all in 
at the one time. A sowing about every three 
weeks until the end of June will give a good 
succession. 
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The Water Lily (Nymphza) and Its Cultivation 


HE hardy Water Lilies aré by no 

means difficult to manage, and if 

planted now will quickly establish them- 
selves and flower during the summer. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that these 
beautiful Lilies are gross feeders, their 
leathery, whip-like roots spreading over quite 
large areas where freedom of root-run is 
available. Nevertheless, many of them can 
be grown quite well in tanks of various sizes 
and even in half-barrels sunk into the 
ground, provided that at least 1 foot of good 
joam and decayed leaf-mould is placed at the 
bottom and the plants covered with not less 
than 6 inches of water. Grown in this way 
one may have these Lilies in almost any posi- 
tion in the garden and grounds, and very 
attractive and interesting they are during the 
summer, the flowers when viewed near at 
hand being exceedingly beautiful. These 
Lilies should on no consideration be per- 
mitted to get dry following their arrival from 
the nursery, otherwise a serious check will 
result. The positions they are intended to 
occupy should be prepared beforehand and 
the plants immersed upon arrival. Often 
the roots are delivered in small baskets, in 
which case one thas only to guide this care- 
fully through the water, resting ittevel upon 
the soil into which the roots will quickly 
penetrate and the plants become well estab- 
lished before the basket has decayed. 

When the plants arrive from abroad or 
without any soil attached it is advisable to 
plant them into the soil direct, leaving the 
crown above. In planting the margins of 
lakes and ponds it is not always possible to 
do as above suggested, and scarcely ad- 
visable, for I have experienced the lifting 
and drifting of the baskets by the water 
currents during a spate, the plants being de- 
posited into very deep water from which it is 
difficult to recover them. For several years a 
group of N. Marliacea albida flourished in 
12 feet of water and flowered freely, so that 
although from 18 inches to 2 feet 6 inches is 
the ideal depth of water for the plants, 
they will flourish in much deeper water. 
Some of the handsomest blooms I ever saw 


were resting on 6 inches of water at the- 


margin of a lake. The method I adopt when 
planting new kinds in open water is to tie a 
brick or piece of iron to the plant and guide 
it into the water with a garden rake. Ovcca- 
sionally I throw them into deeper water, in 
which case the few leaves balance the plant 
and bring the crown to the top. The rich 
muddy margins of lakes and ponds are excel- 
lent for these plants, and so luxurious do 
they ibecome that a few roots will quickly 
furnish a large area of water, studding its 
surface for at least three months of the year 
with hundreds of glorious flowers and in a 
great variety of charming colours, some of 
the magnificent blooms being 9 inches across. 
These plants are occasionally seen growing 
in the shade, but my experience is that they 
love the sun and should always be placed 
where it may reach them; shelter, too, from 
strong winds is advisable either by means of 
trees and shrubs or the lie of the land. The 
depth question may be overcome in_ large 
lakes by draining off the water temporarily, 
using the bottom silt for the formation of 
mounds, raising these to within afew feet of 
the surface. If a few rough branches are 
laid in with it very little shifting will result 
when the lake is filled again. 

During the winter—here in Sussex—I have 
for various alterations drawn off the water 
for considerable periods, during which time 
as much as 20 degs. of frost has been experi- 
enced, and although the Lilies were left quite 
unprotected during these occasions no visible 
harm resulted. This proves that the plants 


are capable of withstanding severe cold. A 
Lily garden in July, and following a shower, 
is charming, both leaves and flower-cups be- 
ing thickly set with diamond drops. 
THINNING.—Where the ‘water does not ex- 
ceed 3 feet in depth thinning of the plants is 
at times advisable, otherwise the whole sur- 
face becomes a congested and ungraceful 


mass of foliage with flowers correspondingly _ 


small. The effect of carefully-thinned plants 
is more artistic, the flowers «considerably 
Jarger, and poised more elegantly above the 
surface of the water. 

When we have to deal with huge masses 
which are capable of producing hundreds of 
handsome fresh flowers daily and growing in 
from 4 feet to 5 feet of mud the task is a very 


difficult one, but it can be done by the aid of — 


planks during the dormant season and with 
the water drained off. May is considered to 
be the best month of the year for planting, 
but I have successfully carried this out all 
through the winter, even having to break the 
ice and sliding the plants beneath it. All the 
plants succeeded and are quite large colonies 
to-day. = 

These beautiful subjects are now -obtain- 
able in a variety of colours embracing vivid 
crimson, pale and deep pinks, rose-purples, 
yellows, reds, and glorious large whites, all 
with lovely clusters of golden and orange- 
scarlet stamens. A few desirable kinds are 
as follows :— 

NyMpHaA JAMES BRYDON, soft rosy- 
crimson, and one of the most beautiful. Water 
Lilies in cultivation. 

N. GLoriosa, carmine-red deepening ‘with 
age to deep red; immense flowers of perfect 
form. : 

N. ARc-EN-cIEL, flowers white, splashed 
with pink and deep rose.~ The large leaves 
are blotched and striped with many shades 
of colour, hence its name. 

N. aurora, flowers at first rosy-yellow, 
crimson with age. ; fs 


Answers to Queries 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of-the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PuBLISHEBR. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 


-soft blush pink; Chromatella, with « 
~ yellow flowers and mottled leaves. 


It is one of the most delightful plan 


N. coLossea, immense flower 
specimen being as large as a dinne 
These are white suffused with pin 
base of the petals) 26-25 7 

N. ESCARBOUCLE, also an immense b 
intense vermilion red; a striking flov 
effective from a considerable distance 

N. METEOR, like a crimson star 
water ; very effective, indeed, and perhap 
best of its colour. With me, however, 
rather a weak grower and must be pl 
in the sun. 7}. See 

Of the Marliacea group we thay. 
pure white, deliciously perfumed; ca 


N. M. IGnea, carmine-red, brilliant 
stamens. are: eS 
N. M. rosea, a lovely clear ros 
abundantly produced and sweetly pe 
N. M. FiamMea, reddish-crimson, lox 
very deep-coloured when viewed from 
tance. oS eee 
N. Paut Hariot, a delicate yell 
flower, reverse of petals bright red; 1 
very suitable for tanks. | Ree = 
N. venusta, flowers large, sweetly 
grant, and in colour flesh-pink. 
N. TUBEROSA RICHARDSONI, double 
globe-shaped flowers of lovely form 
stand well above the water. — Bo 
N. ELEGANTISIMMA ALBA, a beautift 
white Lily, vigorous, and carrying its fl 
well above the water. E. Marku 
Raoulia australis 

One of the most fascinating of ti yt 
suitable for carpeting choice places is 
rock garden is that called Raoulia aust 


class, clinging closely ito the soil and 
ing it with tiny silvery leaves. It is hat 
many places, but it is doubtfully so lin 
cold localities, especially in those expos 
spring frosts if planted where the mo 
sun can reach it before 'the frost disap: 
Its flowers are of no ‘account. A d 
appears to suit it best., . S.A 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to pre: 
days in advance of date, queries cannot alw 
replied to in the issue immediately follow 
receipt. We do not reply to queries by f 
Naming plants —All who wish their pla 
be rightly named should send fair eza: 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. ( 
of leaves and points of shoots are usel 
-more than four plants should be sent 7 
week by the same correspondent. Whe 
than one kind is sent they should be nur 
Of conifers the cones should always be sen 


Tulips failing 

(M. Truby).—You say nothing as to how 
long the bulbs have been planted. The 
weason of their non-flowering is more than 
likely due to their being too thick. Try lift- 
ing them and replanting in some spare piece 
of ground until the leaves die away. Then 
lift them, clean them, and store away until 
you wish to plant again. Do not plant them 
in a prominent position, as they will do little 
good until they have increased in-size. 


When to plant early-flowering Chrysan- 
themums 


(Enquirer).—The third week in May is 


generally considered the best time to plant - 


early-flowering Chrysanthemums, but, as the 
weather has been very trying of late, you will 
not lose anything by being slightly later than 
that usually advised. Get your plants into 
position at once, choosing, if possible, a 


that short-jointed and well-ripenec 


quarter in the garden with a warm a 
These plants prefer a nice open position 
from overhanging trees and shrubs, altl 
they give good results in less favouret 
roundings. Avoid positions where the ] 
would be shaded all day, as it is imp 


should be developed, and this is only ~ 

where the sun’s influence is felt. T 
soil should not be too rich, but all 
must not be -poor. Only we 
manure must be applied, and this on 
case of impoverished soil. When 
take out plenty of soil, so that each p 
be firmly embedded and well. trodde 
Give each plant plenty of room, as ™ 
the newer sorts make very rapid gro 
soon attain to large dimensions. 
plants are to be arranged in rows 
be quite 3 feet apart, and the same 
between the plants. This advice is for | 
which have been grown on, and 


“very small pots, or without any pots 
duce the distance between the rows 
lants to 2 feet. 


loop-Petticoat Daffodil 


JVITH reference to the inquiry by 
J Philip B. Halcombe (issue May oth, 
page 296), this delightful miniature 
es is a great success when grown in 
either in a cold-frame or alpine-house. 
ve not grown it in peat-fibre in undrained 
s, but prefer to give it good drainage 
a compost of fibrous loam and silver 
. By this means the bulbs are after- 
Is planted out in the rock garden in 
ime light sandy soil, whereas most fibre- 
mn bulbs are thrown away after flower- 
es Cu. 77. K, 
=i FRUIT 
iting Raspberries 
ill you, please, advise me about a new 
berry plantation for later on? My pre- 
one dates from 1913. Now I see several 
ie canes are dead, probably owing to age. 
most suitable place I have is the present 
so I think of throwing away the lot 
- fruiting, thoroughly digging and 
uring the ground, and planting in ‘Sep- 
er with Superlative, and cutting down 
thalf-foot a month later. I believe the 
ct way would be winter preparation, 
ting in March and no fruit next sum- 
but that does not fit in well. Can I 
for good results the way I propose? 
aS fC dad 
f you do not wish to lose a crop next 
yn your best course would be’to tretain 
existing plantation for another year, get 
f you can from it, and plant a new one 
nother part of the garden in the coming 
mn. This suggestion would, if adopted, 
only afford a change of soil, but allow 
le time for the site to be properly pre- 
din advance of planting time. As Rasp- 
es usually occupy the same site for a 
Md of from 10 to 12 years the ground 
Id'‘be well manured and dug at least two 
deep, but three are better. With the 
rmost spit any kind of rough manure 
be incorporated, but for the upper spits 
best farmyard manure obtainable is a 
ssity. Artificial manure will suffice 
the canes are established, but they need 
thing more substantial to give them a 
‘and set them growing strongly. You 
d find the foregoing suggestions vield 
far ‘better results than either of those 
mention. ] 


bud on Black Currants 
_Hewett).—There is, unfortunately, no 
dy. which can be applied for the destruc- 
of the ‘‘mite”’ which causes what is 
larly known as “ big bud’? on Black 
ant bushes. Much can be done when 
uttack is first set up by picking off in 
§ all infested buds, which are easily 
mible by an abnormal and swollen ap- 
ee, and burning them, After they be- 
» very numerous and the bushes cease to 
uce a profitable or, as is often the case, 
ly any fruit, the best thing is to grub and 
the bushes and plant a new set obtained 
4 non-infected source in another part 
rden. 


VEGETABLES 
ing Rhubarb. 

. Sykes)—The red-stalked forms of 
arb are the best for forcing, but, failing 
any other form may be substituted. 
tumps should be lifted and set closely 
these being covered with rich soil 
lowed to get dry. Rhubarb may 


~ 
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also be ‘forced under the stages bf plant 
stoves or other well-heated houses, three or 
four strong roots at one time being ample. 
Warm cellars are capital places for forward- 
ing Rhubarb, and if roots are placed in these 
early in November plenty of strong stalks 
should ‘be ready for Christmas. If preferred, 
the clumps.may be covered where they now 
are with bottomless boxes and a_ hotbed 
formed over these. These hotbeds must be 
watched closely. If they become overheated 
they must be opened out, while, if the heat 
declines, more fresh heating material should 
be added, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cesspool contents for a garden 
(Orchard).—The contents of a cesspool, if 
used judiciously, is a valuable manure for 
fruit-trees, more especially those which are 
showing ‘signs of exhaustion from bearing 
heavy crops of fruit. If you think it is too 
strong it is an easy matter to dilute it, but in 
a showery time it is not likely to be too 
strong for any vigorous tree or plant. It 
may be given to Asparagus and Rhubarb 
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plication of a concentrated lawn manure, say 
at the rate of 2 ozs. to 3 ozs’ per square yard, 
mixed with from two to three times its bulk 
of fine sand, and distributed evenly over the 
surface, would prove beneficial. Not only 
would the surface be improved for walking 
upon, but a rapid growth of Grass would be 
encouraged. Clean pit or river sand would 
answer so long as it is in a fine state or in 
similar condition to silver sand used for 
potting. 


Leather jackets 


I should be obliged if you could tell me of 
anything to exterminate these pests (are they 
Leather Jackets?). They are eating every- 
thing in the garden—Strawberry plants, 
Sweet: Peas, Lettuces, ‘etc... They are -also 
thick in the lawns. The garden was heavily 
treated with lime this autumn. 

E. R. STEVENSON. 

[The pests are leather jackets or crane 
fly grubs. Now is the time to destroy them. 
They may be detected around the collars of 
the plants just under the soil by the aid of 
a pointed stick. The grubs may also be 


Hoop-Petticoat 


beds, or, in fact, anything that requires help. 
The solid matter, if there is any, should be 
mixed with earth and laid in a ‘heap for a 
while, and if turned over a time or two it will 
form valuable compost. 


Lichen for name 


(E. F. D.).—The Lichen sent from 
Ludshott Common is :‘Cladonia Floerkeana. 
The species is fairly common in _ similar 
habitats. 


A poor lawn 


The consistency of the soil of my lawn is 
too sticky and muddy. I can obtain none of 
the material from the edge of roads which is 
often recommended. Would sand benefit the 
lawn, and, if so, what kind? W. B. 

[The fact of the surface of the lawn \being 
in the condition described rather points to the 
conclusion that it is in need of being drained. 
This you cannot, of course, undertake now, 
neither would we advise the surface being 
dressed with the material mentioned, as soil, 
etc., Obtained from such a source is, in these 


days of mechanical traction, liable to contain — 


all kinds of obnoxious matter fatal to the 
growth of lawn Grasses. We think an ap- 


¢ 


plants and give them a sandy loam, 


Daffodil in a pan 


killed by the use of Paris green and fresh 
lime, using in the proportion of 1 lb. of the 
former to 3 lb. of the latter, to which add 200 
gallons of water. Apply the solution with a 
water can in the evening, when the grubs 
come to the surface to feed. If applied to a 
lawn, use at the rate of 1 gallon per square 
yard. <A preparation called Killjar is also 
very good. The solution is harmless to 
grass, but we have known it to bring the 
pests to the surface of a lawn in hundreds 
where they can be collected and destroyed. 
Paris green is a very potent poison, and must 
be used with great care, and pets or stock 
should be kept off the treated turf for a fort- 
night after the application. On cultivated 
ground leather jackets may in time be ex- 
terminated by the frequent working of the 
ground, especially with the hoe, and_ the 
same applies to wireworm. Leather jackets 
are particularly troublesome this year, and 
the owners of lawns and golf courses have 


+ 


been put to great expense in consequence, j 


SHORT REPLIES 
T. Lane.—There is not sufficient body in 
the soil. Your best plan will be to lift the 
If you 
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have no such soil, then you must excavate 
the peat and fill in with the soil mentioned 
above. All the Currants require a rather 
heavy soil. 

B. F.—Impossible to say from the speci- 
mens of wood you send us. Kindly send us 
further particulars and we will do our best to 
helip you. 

Anxious.—It looks as if you are keeping 
the plants too close. A little ventilation at 
the top should mend matters. Judging from 
the leaves you send, the plants are far too 
gross and Consequently liable to disease. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

S. B. M.—Corydalis bulbosa (syn. C. 
solida). 

Sir Ernest Satow.—Prunus Avium flore- 
pleno, the Double Gean, and one of the most 
lovely of all flowering trees. 

Mendip.—1, Pittosporum ee 23 
Azalea mollis ; 3, Rosa Hugonis; 4, Sedum 
spathulaefolium. 

A. J. C.—Impossible to name from leaves 
only. 

G. W. A., Sunningdale.—Tritonia crocata 
. (syn. Ixia crocata) indigenous to South 
Africa. An admirable subject for a cool 
greenhouse—the orange red or_ saffron 
coloured flowers are always much admired. 

Dendron.—Puschkinia scilloides. 

Anxious.—We do not undertake to name 
florist flowers. 


Trouble with hedgehogs 

As a subscriber to your paper I shall be 
obliged if you, or any of your readers, will 
inform me how to prevent further injury to 
the lawns by hedgehogs, which nightly dig 
holes therein, in search some say of worms, 
others of Plantains, thereby causing much 
disfigurement. We have no wish to injure 
the little creatures, but should be glad to 
know of some means of driving them away. 

G. LowrTuer BripcerR (Mrs.). 


TRADE NOTES 
Wild bird protection 


We have ireceived a sample of fine gauze 
wire covered with special black composition. 
This is intended to supersede black thread 
and ‘cotton commonly used for protecting 
plants and seedlings from birds, It is 
weather-resisting, of great durability, inex- 
pensive, and practically invisible. We are 
taking the opportunity of testing it, but, 
judging from the appearance of the sample, 
it is certainly a great improvement on the old 
method. 

Messrs. W. anp A. EpGELL, Lrp., of Rad- 
stock, Somerset, who have ‘been engaged for 
over 30 years in the manufacture of green- 
houses, bungalows, and all kinds of horticul- 
tural buildings, have now completed their 
extensions. The new works are fitted with a 
ee of wood-working machines, electri- 
cally driven, thus enabling them ito turn out 
work economically and promptly, The cata- 
logue issued by the firm contains illustrations 
of. bungalows, conservatories, greenhouses, 
garages, poultry and pligeon houses. 


OBITUARY 


RICHARD PINCHES. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. 
Richard ‘Pinches, aged 65, of the firm of 
John Pinches, makers of garden labels, 3, 
Crown Buildings, Camberwell, S.E. Mr. 
Pinches, who was a well-known and highly- 
respected member of the horticultural trade, 
passed away in a nursing home on Saturday, 
May oth, after six months’ jllness. He was 
an enthusiastic and genial member of the 
Horticultural Trades Association and of the 
British Carnation ‘Society. 

JAMES STUART. 


We much regret to learn of the death, on 
May 3rd, of a well-known Scottish seedsman, 
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Mr. James Stuart, senior partner in the firm 
of Stuart and Pearson; seed merchants, 81, 
Rose Street, Edinburgh. Although ail ing for 
some time, the news of his death came as a 
shock to his numerous gardening friends. 
Of a genial but yet quiet and unassuming BY APPOINTMENT. 


nature, Mr. Stuart was a general favourite COLOUR 


wherever the went.- He is survived by a- 


widow and son, for whom much sympathy is - To those who are lovers 
felt. | See flaming mass of colour, noth 
GARDENING APPOINTMENTS could be more glorious than a bi 
Mr. L. W. Barker, formerly gardener to of eS with its vivid sha 
Lord Warinc, Foots Cray Place, Sidcup, of lemon, orange, and re 
as gardener to Mrs. A.‘C. Core, Therfield 8s : ed. 
Fale acne. = The Azalea is the oe sh 
Mr. W. S. Crark, gardener to Mr. G. W. that gives these vivid colours, 
M é "i 
rane Winston’ 7 owe eae yet with all their briliance—a 
Mes oes, pes pene to W. & do not clash. 
ALEXANDER, Esq., Downe Hall, Bridport. 
Mr. E. W. Carter, gardener to Admiral The Azalea is perfectly he 
Jutian Baker, Sandford Orleigh, Newton and does very well i in this count 
Abbot. _ We are always delighted to ¢ 


LATE NOTES _what assistance we can with reg 


to cultivation, etc 
The gardens at South Lodge, Horsham : 
g 2 Ce ee ie At the Chelsea Fi Sh 


By permission of Dame Alice Godman, 


D.B.E., cthe famous sedenp at South Lodge, __ this year we are exhibiting a b 

Lower Beeding, Horsham, will be open on 

Thursday and Saturday, (May 28th and goth, of massed Azaleas in the te 

from ¥t to 6.90.° Entrance as. and a specially planned and plan 

Tulip General de Wet Azalea garden in the grounds. 
This is a sport from the far better-known Both these will be example; 

Prince of Austria, which I place at the head the effect of massed Colour. $ 


of all early garden Tulips. It is a strong, © ©2220 © © eeeeneeeenneeneneee 
bhi: stemmed, — sweet-scented, orange-red, ; 
large- flowered variety, and, for one of its R. && G. CUTHBE 


class, tall-growing. ‘General de Wet is its =. i. 
exact counterpart, with~ delightful orange (Nurserymen by Appointment to 11. Mcimg ae 


colouring shaded with clear liquid-looking ~ SOUTHGATE, Middx. 
orange-red. » JOSEPH JACOB. ° 0 =e 
ei heoot. + 8 a 


A MOST. INTERESTING - 


“A 


Bedding Plant Catalogue 


Free and Post Paid! 


Ee Catalogue, nicely produced and well printed, | 
contains a valuable host of useful hints on 
Bedding. Herein will be found all the best and- E 
most popular Bedding Subjects for all purposes. A : 
feature has been made of interesting chats on = | 
Annuals, etc.; in fact, it is a useful List, which 7 
should be in the hands of all those who possess a + 
garden large or small. Write for your free copy now — a 
while the matter is fresh i in your minds. ; 2 
Established 1785. & 

AWARDED. 86 GOLD MEDALS 4 

= 


KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD. 


HEREFORD 


| Tui me) 
will ZaQr 


WAIN | 


Founded by W. Robinson, 
Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden ’”’ 
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“we are to have the best from annuals 
ey must be well grown. No plants are 
lore easily grown, or yield such quanti- 
of blossoms as annuals. While some 
als have their particular ‘likes and dis- 
, in a general way most of them prefer 
ht, well-drained soil, with a situation 
‘is open and sunny, and, in most cases, 
better to sow seed out of doors instead 
ttempting to do so in boxes and _after- 
is plant out. One sometimes hears the 
arlx, ‘‘ I have not much room and cannot 
y many flowers.” Granted the garden 
only ‘be a small one, that is no reason 
it should not be brought into service to 
ly cut flowers for making the home: gay 
ng the coming summer, and the weeks 
‘een now and seed-sowing should see the 
brought into proper condition. Supposing 
a sunny border we propose to allocate 
Jur display of annuals, let us set to work 
igging it deeply, and, if it is known to be 
“soil, enrich it with old stable manure, if 
urable, or some of the excellent artificial 
ures on the market. 
ts, too, that are lovers of lime, and these, 
e would have the best yield of flowers, 
t be catered for. Mention may here be 
e of Sweet Peas and Sweet Sultans 
itaurea moschata), which benefit greatly 
me in some form being incorporated with 
soil, such, for instance, as old mortar- 
le, ground lime, or superphosphate of 
- In sowing seed, regard should be paid 
¢ height of the plants, Sweet Peas being 
nged for in colour groups at the back of 
order. The following list may be helpful 
lose Who wish to have a border of annuals 
y tor cutting :— 
IRLEY Poppigs.—These bear dainty, 
ile blossoms in soft ‘and delicate colours. 
flowers should be “fixed ” by clear gum, 
ne stalks sealed ‘by the extremities being 
din hot water. 

A.—The charming blossoms of this 


There are certain’ 


are enhanced by filmy foliage. They remain 
in good condition, after cutting, for a week 
or more; colours, blue and white. Miss 
Jekyll is the favourite sort. The 

CoreEopsIS. have flowers of yellow and 
brown, are very free-flowering, and last well. 

SWEET SULTANS are very popular for cut- 
ting; colours ranging from white to purple 


Rudbeckia pinnata (see page 318) 


; 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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~ Annuals for Table Decoration 


with varying shades of rose and lilac and 
yellow, 

(CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — C. coronarium, C. 
tricolor, and C. segetum represent annuals 
most lavish with their blossoms, and useful to 
the lover of cut flowers. 

EScHSCHOLTzIAS.—These have been much 
improved in recent years, and ‘in them we get 
delightful tints of pink, orange, and mauve: 
It is essential that the flowers should be cut 
when in bud. 

ASTERS.—There is no necessity to sow seed 

under glass, as Asters do quite well sown out 
of doors. For early autumn they ought not 
to be overlooked, especially the single sorts 
in many shades of colour. 
_ GOovETIAs.—Quite’ an impetus has been 
given to these annuals by the introduction of 
double varieties, a great improvement on the 
old singles, inasmuch as the flowers are borne 
in sprays and are very useful for cutting. 

GypsopHiILa.—Annual ‘Gypsophilas — are 
beautiful in themselves, but they also enhance 
other cut flowers, and for this purpose are 
much grown. 


MIGNONETTE.—Few annuals are sweeter. 
None is more universally liked than 
Mignonette.. Red. and iGolden Machet and 


Victoria are rich in perfume. Sow thinly in 
firm ground, and pull out weakly ones. Best 
results are from isolated plants. 

CaLENDULA.—Known to thousands as 
Marigolds these are prolific with blossoms 
which last long. Plants require a minimum 
space of 2 feet apart; colours, orange-yellow 
and white. 

** EVERLASTING ”’ “ FLOWERS.—Under this 
heading there are certain annuals which pro- 
vide us with blossoms of a dried or everlast:- 
ing character, and those with small gardens 
need not ‘be quite exempt from flowers during 
winter if they will remember to sow 
seeds of Helichrysums, Acrocliniums, and 
Rhodanthes. 

Sweet Peas should include sorts like Royal 
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Flowering Cherry from Japan 


Scot, W. J. Unwin, Picture, Mascott’s 
Ingman, Hawlmark Pink, Comrade, and 
Charming, which -embrace colours. of 


carmine, pink, and rose, so useful for table 
decoration under artificial light. 

How AND WHEN TO sow.—Nothing is lost 
by giving the annuals mentioned room to de- 
velop, except in the case of Gypsophila and 
Rhodanthes, which are best sown in groups. 
From the middle of April to the end of May 
is a suitable time for outdoor sowing, accord- 
ing to locality. 

CUTTING THE BL ossoms.—This is best done 
in the evening or early morning, and- in 
arranging them in vases overcrowding must 
be avoided, as effect is often marred by so 
doing. W.. F. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Rudbeckia pinnata 
UDBECKTA PINNATA (see. fig. p. 
317) -is a graceful: Coneflower — of 
slender habit and extremely decorative. 
The narrow, drooping, strap-like ray florets 
are of clear transparent light yellow, and the 
central cone is prominent and almost sblack. 
The drooping ray florets are 2 inches or more 
in length, and are much longer.-than the 
sees disc. R. pinnata grows from 3 feet 
5 feet high, is much- branehet: with finely- 
ae pinnate leaves, and it flowers from July 
to September. No piant is more - easily 
grown, and it is quite at home in a sunny 
border, no matter what the soil may be. 
Moreover, it is invaluable for cutting, as the 
flowers, which iast well in water, exhale a 
pleasant odour. 

Although Rudbeckias have been in culti- 
vation for centuries, apparently the only fully 
double-flowered form is ithe . well-known 
Golden Glow, a variety of R. -laciniata. 
Another well-known species is R. hirta, or 
Black-eved Susan, ‘which thas another’ very. 
appropriate popular name in Nigger-head, but 
‘t is biennial and should be raised from seed 
eegulariy.. The subject of this note is a-true 
perennial, and bv some authorities is placed 
under_the genus Lepachys. “Of slender form 
and of luminous quality when in flower, this 
is just the border plant so many garden lovers 
require. 

Many of the old border flowers are still 


among the most desirable, even though cer- 
tain gardeners may overlook their merits. 

For instance, in how many gardens can now 
be seen the slender and beautiful Rudbeckia 
pinnata? This plant was intreduced well 
over 100 years ago, but many young gar-" © 
deners thave never seen it. It is just one of 
scores of good old plants that have been for- 
gotten by. the present race of gardeners in 
Great Britain. 1s Ge. aes 


Allotment Holders’ Congress 


Members of the Cabinet and representa- 
tives of many foreign countries will tbe 


among those attending the annual Congress 


of fies National *Uinioit of Allotment Holders 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on May 3oth, 
when Mr. D. P. Collins, of the London Mid- 
land and Scottish Railway, will be elected 
unopposed as President. The National Union 
is believed to be the largest organisation of 


its. kind in the. wor. ‘d. and “thé beM-S: 

- Federation ‘is the largest Society in Great 
Britain, - having 13,000 members. Mr- 
Collins, who was’ born and bred.-in the 


shadow of Euston ‘Station, is chief clerk-in 


the goods rates office. 


Daffodil Countess of Southesk 


I know no more attractive and elegant- 
looking Daffodil for vases -than this pale 


Corresp 


Contribitions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not responsible for the views 


Japanese Cherries. 


WAS particularly interested in the ob- 
servations entitled ‘‘ What a lovely place 
Japan must be,” in your last issue. 

Happily, ~the flowering Cherries of Japan 

also shed their beauty in the British Isles. I 

enclose a picture of a tree that is still (May ~ 
15th) in full bloom. This, I am told, is 
Prunus serrulata. Veitchiana, a cultivated 
variety found iby the late Mr. James H. 

Veitch in a nursery in Tokyo. The flowers 
‘are deep rose-pink ‘and 2 inches across. The 
sight of a Cherry-tree in full flower recalls 
the beautiful lines by Housman from ‘A 
Shropshire Lad” :— 


_ exhibits of these flowers. The first i: 


yellow and ablite aaaiety= -Datffodi 


know it as an old- fashioned — Lee 
which Mrs. Langtry is the var 
known. It was a great delight 


vase of it at the Midland Dattodil — 
Birmingham in the group of -Messr: 
Pearson and Sons, of Lowdham. — 
yellow or citron cup is small = 
ments, are long, narrow, and poin 
one having its edges slightly im 
has been calied a white Frank Mile: 
it should be remembered, Frank 
the occupant of pretty well every 
howl staged in decorative classes at 

JosEP 


The Garden ice eee ees 
Mrs. Marion Cran has compiled 
little book, entitled ‘‘ The Garden Ri 
in which there is ample room to record 
sowing, planting, taking cuttings, 
schemes, and many other equally us 
jects. We feel sure that there will b 
demand for this register, more es 
among garden owners, many of 
garden ‘notes on odd ‘slips. of paper 
Variabiy lose them. It 1s a book t 
Sow shows. as to other. per s 


jenione “Ltd., 3, York Stee St 
S.W. 1, Price SSeS 


A cup for Peonies sve oe 

Pzonies are so. comparatively easily 
that it is a matter of surprise that t 
not more largely used in our “gard 
appears to be the case. In Am 
value has been realised for some 
there seem to be many enthusiasts 
vate a great number of varieties. 
them the best-known is Mrs. Edwa 
ing, who published in 1917 ‘‘ The 
the Pawony,” and, more ‘recentl: 
smaller volume on ‘* Pzonies in 
Garden.’”’ So convinced is Mrs. H 
the value of Ponies for garden 
that she has presented to the Roy 
cultural Society three cups to be awai 


for competition at the R.H.S. show on 
day, June gth, 1925, for the best exhi 
amateur of three flowers each of six 
of Paony. Medals will be awar 
second and third prizes if the ex 
considered to deserve them. It is 
Mrs. Harding’s generous offer’ 
a keen competition among: amateur 
of Ponies. Entries should be 
the Secretary of the Royal Hortic 
Societv, Vincent Square, London, 
not later than the. first post on the 
of Wednesday, June 3rd, and a 
must be staged not later than 11 a. 
morning of ie June oS 


ondeneee 


expressed by Correspondents. 


Loveliest of trees, the Charge 
_ Is hung with bloom along the 
And stands along the woodl 
Wearing white for Eastertide 


And since to see the trees in 
Fifty vears is little room, 
About the woodlands I will go 
To see the Cherry hung with : 


tote 


- Iris reticulata 
Unfortunately, “ J.” (page 279) 
in ‘his failure ‘to grow this Iris si 
out of doors, Your GoareS Soria 


charm and ease of management in pots 
ans in a cold-frame is richly deserved, 
the wonder is that it is not accorded 
er popularity. I thave grown it with 
| success in a cold greenhouse, and it 
sked more admiration than any of its 
jates in its season of flowering. Having 
jt in many positions out of doors my 
ction is that-it is faddy to a degree. 
, modified measure of success has in- 
bly come with culture in very sunny, yet 
ered, borders of well-drained soil beneath 
\house or other wails, but in one only, in 
y, was it a veritable joy every year. 
6 it called for no special attention in a 
sandy soil. It was not neglected, how- 
jn the application of water and food 
| the foliage was developing. ‘‘ J.” 
es the «weak spot in the treatment ac- 
to this Iris, and to many other bulbous 
s, when he says that the bulbs are 
efully rationed with nourishing food 
the time of their leafage comes round.” 
far too common to see pots of bulbs 
cted immediately their floral beauty has 
d. Future decorative value fies in the 
ge of nutritive matter from the bulbs to 
eaves, and if the leaves are imperfect 
they are allowed to die down too rapidly 
yenefits are not secured. Build up good 
s and Nature will attend to the business 
ywer construction. East ANGLIAN. 


Plants in cottage windows 
Jast Anglian,” on page 282, May oth, 
s to the semi-darkness in which some 
s are grown, and grown well, in rooms. 
ve seen Aspidistras arranged on a stage, 
pped *’ from the window-sill to the floor 
ie room, in one house, and admit that 
‘were the finest and healthiest lot of 
listras I have seen grown under any 
itions. These plants were in a room 
§ north-east, and only the morning sun 
e on the window. My mother always 
a nice lot of window plants which she 
ad personaliv. She was more successful 
Tin propagating and growing Myrtles, 
ugh I had ample glass accommodation. 

a Da keels, 


Plant associations 


‘must be admitted that the element of 
lance enters largely into those fortuitous 
oupings of plants which are such a 
ing feature of our garden craft, and 
h often far surpass the carefully-thought- 
jlans of the enthusiast. Several such in- 
es have occurred with me that seem to 
[to this conclusion. ‘Early in the vear I 
ed the porcelain-blue of Synthyris reni- 
is, in conjunction with the flesh-coloured 
asea Stiracheyi. The latter is admittedly 
what tender, but a light covering of 
ken, and in extreme weather the protec- 
of an open-ended cloche, has enabled it 
irvive in Kent for more than to years. 

a somewhat later date the mossy Saxi- 
» Red Admiral contrasted pleasingly with 
pale blue Anemone Robinsoniana, and 
none Pulsatilla consorted happily with 
issus Queen of Spain (figured). The as- 
mus collector of piants is often con- 
red with these happy associations, which 
ee treasured and, where possible, ex- 
eds 

her friendly neighbours, noted earlier in 
year, were Crocus Imperati and Leuco- 
vernum, as also.some of the interesting 
les of Snowdrops with ‘Cyclamen Coum 
ibericum. ¢ 
lere is, in fact, a distinct love of good 
bany among certain genera, the Snow- 
» in particular, demanding intimate as- 
ition with its neighbours. The tightly- 
ed alpine turf, with its numerous forms 
lant life, is maintained in a sweet, whole- 
@ condition by the varied activities of its 
= 
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many occupants. These ideal conditions 
should be copied, as far as possible, in our 
rock gardens, and tentative experiments in 
reproducing these floral pictures may well be 
attempted. E. R. AsHTon. 


Suckering Raspberries 

Thousands of young shoots are pushing up 
in Raspberry plantations in my own and 
other parts of the country now, 
amateurs will be well advised to adopt Mr. 
Blair’s hint (page 288) and pull them out 
while they. are still young. This is far 
too frequently neglected by amateurs, to 
the prejudice of the current crop and _ its 
followers. Valuable time is devoted to 
the removal of weeds and mulchings of ex- 
cellent materials are spread in autumn and 
spring. The food thus provided in the 
manure is obviously intended for the support 
of one of the finest hardy fruits that can be 
grown in small as well as large gardens, but, 
instead, it is wasted on thickets of vigor- 
ous, -handsome growths which can never 
have the smallest value. We. shall require 
ultimately for the maintenance of the bed 
five or six healthy new canes to each stool. 
Beyond those, all others are as bad as, or 
worse than, weeds, and ought, therefore, to 
be grubbed. East ANGLIAN. 


Magnolia fuscata 

Re this species, mentioned by Mr. Burrell 
on page 306, it may interest readers to know 
that in Devon and Cornwall it is perfectly 
hardy on a south wall, flowering profusely 
each year. True, the lateral growths get a 
little damaged some winters, but this does 
not interfere with its annual biossoming. The 
sweet perfume of the flowers can be noted 


and | 
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yards away, from June onwards, from a 
good-sized plant such as Bicton. possesses. 
It-was introduced as far back as 1789, but, 
as your-conrrespondent says, it is very seldom 
met with. Nevertheless, it should be in- 
cluded in the list of ‘‘ Fragrant Flowers.”’ 

J. MAYNE. 


Home-grown Tobacco 


Since you published the account of home- 
grown Tobacco I received a letter from a 


‘reader asking me to give him some informa- 


tion about same. Before I did so, I sent him 
a sample to try, and enclose an extract from 
his letter. A difference of opinion you will 
say, and I agree with vou. I am using some 
myself at the present time. THos. Kenr. 
The Gardens, Tyttenhanger Park, 
St. Albans. 


“You will understand my opinion of your 
home-grown Tobacco when I ask, Have you 
any for sale? The sample you so kindly sent 
to me I quite enjoyed, and was sorry when it 
was all consumed. I may say it is the only 
mild Tobacco that is a cool smoke; also one 
can finish a pipe to the bottom without un- 
pleasant taste. I find with some Tobacco the 
smoke is like steam, despite the high price 
charged for it.” 


Greenhouses 
By the tone of his letter in your issue of 
the 2nd inst., I am afraid I have somewhat 
irritated your correspondent, ‘fH. J. W.,” 
which I regret. Possibly your correspondent 
is a greenhouse enthusiast, whereas I am not. 
His pity ts doubtfully sincere, but will be 
accepted in the best of spirits, though it is 
almost neediess, as I have no greenhouse in 
my garden. It is sometimes difficult to ex- 


The Pasque-flower (Anemone Pulsatilla) and Narcissus Queen of Spain 
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press oneself very clearly in a short note, but 
it is, naturally, the look of the thing which 
causes that sinking feeling of sickness, 
sorrow, and despair when one sees what 
might be a delightful garden ruined by a 
greenhouse plastered in the centre of it, or 
usurping the front of a southern wall, which 
mightly surely be otherwise and better em- 
ployed. 

I agree with “‘H. J. W.” that a green- 
house has some possible advantages, but by 
all means keep it out of sight; certainly not 
in a garden which has the slightest preten- 
tions to beauty. I refuse to believe that any 
greenhouse is entitled to the remotest praise 
from an artistic point of view. I only once 
saw one of these things which an ‘“‘ artist ”’ 
(with apologies to the profession) thad de- 
picted on canvas. I spent no time looking 
at the picture. Where, possibly, the green- 
house is permissible is on an allotment, which 
cannot well be spoiled from a beauty point of 
view, even with. it. It serves a sort of pur- 
pose of no doubt making the allotment more 
attractive, and anything in that nature is to 
be encouraged by all means.‘‘ H. J. W.’’ need 
not be envious of the climate here, though the 
county has no small beauty; not like the de- 
pressing picture he depicts where trees and 
Grass struggle for existence, nor can such 
ramshackle greenhouses as he described give 
much satisfaction to their owners. 

Renfrewshire. FORMAKIN. 


Potato memories 

There is always something of 
interest in the 
was very interested in the Potato question 
some weeks back. I would like to give my 
experience on the same. Going back 50 
years, the varieties grown then were very 
different from those grown to-day. Fifty years 
ago, when there were as many Apples on the 
Potato stalks (as you see on some Tomatoes 
to-day), we boys used to amuse ourselves in 
putting the Apples on a pointed stick to see 
who could throw them farthest ; consequently, 
the produce was poor, as the plants could not 
crop both ends. I have tried grafting the 
Tomato on to the Potato, but I must own 1 
have never succeeded in getting the two crops. 
I have had good Tomatoes, but no Potatoes. 
I have put them on early Potatoes, but the 
tops died before the Tomatoes-ripened; on 
late Potatoes they did well, and I have sold 
them to greengrocers. With regard to. cut- 
ting the Potato sets, I think it was about 
1882 a firm at Stourbridge sent me two Pota- 
toes for trial called Pride of Tonbridge. Each 
set weighed 13 0zs. I planted one whole and 
cut the other into three sets. When they 
were ready to lift, the one planted whole pro- 
duced # lib., the three cut sets produced 33 Ib., 
and the largest Potato g ozs. I also rémem- 
ber a Potato called White Elephant; a 
friend of mine had one. I took a cutting off 
the top when about a foot high and rooted it 
in the Cucumber-frame. -I had several Pota- 
toes about as large as marbles. The follow- 
ing year one of the Potatoes weighed 2 lbs. 
12 ozs., but the flavour was not good, so it 
was given up. ae 

In the years 1892 to 1899 I was employed 
by the Herts Technical Society to lecture on 
““ Garden and Allotment Culture.”’ I always 
advised cut seed, but to plant the cut side 
uppermost (as grubs always attack the lower 
part), but if planted whole I always advised 
that the set should be put in the same way as 
it grew in the ground the previous year (you 
can tell that by its tail), 

Some 40 years ago, when farm culture of 
Potatoes was taken up in this country and the 
crop was sold as it grew, a Scotch farmer 


special 


told me the buyers always asked if the crop . 


was of cut seed or whole, and they would 
always give more per acre for cut seed. 
St. Albans. Tuos. Kent. 
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Rabbit-proof plants 


é 
I have just read with interest the notes by 


Mr. S. Arnott, Sir Herbert Maxwell, and 
‘‘ Formakin ’’ on pages 283 and 284 of ‘‘ Gar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED dated May oth. ‘‘ For- 
makin ” may be interested to know that I 
have for some years past followed the plan 
he suggests, and have had a trial patch. here 
since last autumn planted up with a miscel- 
laneous collection of plants—partly rock gar- 
den, partly shrubbery, partly herbaceous 
plants, partly Rose garden, and partly cottage 
garden. This was the patch referred to in 
my note on pages 268-269 of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED dated May 2nd, 1925. Rabbits 
have free access to it, and their propensities 
are closely watched. 

Some choice young Holly bushes in vigor- 
ous health were suddenly stripped of every 
leaf and every budding shoot in one night. 
Lilacs, too, were attacked, ‘but these were 
saved by inserting tarred sticks round the 
bases. The Rose bushes (scores of them) 
were pruned as neatly as if done by a pro- 
fessional gardener with a knife, and needed 
little more attention during the February- 
March pruning season. They are almost all 


Dahlia Cultivation 


N selecting the plot of ground for the 

plants there are two things to be avoided— 

first, a position too closely shut in, and 
the absence of shelter, of which there should 
be sufficient to protect the plants from rough 
winds. 
portance, for no plant dislikes a retentive, 
wet ‘soil more than the Dahlia, while in a 
well-drained soil no plant will take more 
water. 

THE PREPARATION OF THE GROUND.—Deep 
digging and thorough trenching are in- 
dispensable. I trench and throw up the soil 
in ridges about the second week in November 
in order that the frost can do its share in the 
work of preparation. Some growers, I be- 
lieve, work in the manure when trenching, 
but I prefer to do it in the spring. In March 


“the ground lis deeply worked, the. manure 


added, and the whole levelled. It should not 
be forgotten that ithe Dahlia is a tender sub- 


Drainage is another matter of im-— 


ject, therefore early planting should be | 


avoided. 
the first week in June, even in this part 
(Devon). 
but run a great risk from injury from late 
spring frosts. The method of planting is in 
lines 4 feet to 5 feet apart to allow ample 
room. A few spits of soil are taken out and 
a little more rotten manure added, mixing it 
with the soil to the depth of 18 inches. Insert 
the plant in this, placing some light soil 
round the roots and driving in the stake at 
the same time to which to secure it as growth 
progresses. This stake should be 3 inches 
from the plant, so that no damage is done to 
the roots. If dry ‘weather follows after 
planting, a succession of waterings overhead 
will be required early in the evening, and as 
the plants gain size copious waterings at the 
root during dry weather. About the middle 
of July the plants should be mulched with 
good, well-decomposed manure. This keeps 
the soil cool, prevents excessive evaporation, 
encourages tthe roots to keep near the sur- 
face, and prevents waste from the washing 
of the soil whilst the plant is enriched with 
each watering. About this time the earwig 


- will put in an appearance and do damage to 


the buds and flowers. There are many modern 
contrivances for trapping them, but, after all, 
there is nothing like the old-fashioned flower- 
pot with a bit of hay or moss iin it, inverted 
on the top of the stake. 


I should not think of planting till” 


Some plant in the middle of May, - 


The next thing to, 


| 


_of the different varieties of Dahlias. 


Bells 


‘Primulas, Leucojums, Chionodoxas 


now coming on splendidly. — Hy 
seem to be rabbit-proof here (Corn 
have scores of bushes growing in 
rabbit-infested grounds in no way tou 
damaged by the rabbits beyond oo 
burrowing round the roots. Car 
and other Campanulas, — 
Violets, Mrs. Sinkins Pink, Ixias 
callis, Sedum spectabile, Ornitl 
arabicum, and ‘Scabiouses were all 
sampled, while Wallflowers (three su 
batches) were simply devoured, and hi 
abandoned in this unprotected patch 

The following plants were 
touched :—Snowdrops and Aconites, 
generally, Primroses, Polyanthuse 


Pride and Sedum acre, Heuchera 
Williams, Aubrietias and Arabis, Hy; 
Pansies, Mossy Saxifrages, Madonna 
Omphalodes verna, Forget-me-not 
am glad to say) a nice little shrub 
delphus microphyllus. Skimmia | 
has been eagerly devoured, while Do 
Harper Crewe was freely sampled at 
then abandoned, just like ‘‘ Formak 
plants. D. plantagineum met wi 
exactly similar fate. E. A. SAuNDER 


THINNING AND DISBUDDING. In th 


great difference, some having such a: 
shoots and foliage as to stop a free « 
tion of air through the plants. Thes 
ties frequently have a tendency to 
excessively, the flowers often below me 
size. With all such sorts ifree disbud 
must be practised as ‘well as ‘thinn: 
shoots which do not form main ‘br 
the plants. _In thinning out, th 
should be pinched off, the object 
keep the centre of the plant open 
therefore remove the shoots nearest t 
stem. As leaves influence the heal 
vigour of the plant do not remove tho 
whence the shoots proceed. The 
should be removed when quite yo 
when older, the plants. lose a larg 
of sap, which will thave a detrime 
fluence on ‘the coming flowers. — 
DisBuDDING is an operation of g 
portance. In most cases the buds 
groups of three. The centre one 
earliest and produces the finest bloo 
should be allowed to remain, taking 
of the others or both. HM the varie 
tolerably constant, that is, producin 
of the flowers true to character, the 
disbudding should be carried o 
varieties that cannot be depended on f 
blooms, only occasionally giving 
flower, I should advise leaving alone 
commencing to disbud. In the case 
large coarse flowers there should be t! 
delay, as ithe late removal of the 
creases the size and coarseness \of the f 
In the production of good blooms © 
hibition, 2 ass 
SHADING is very important, as the 
can be protected from strong sun or Weé 
the blooms are quite developed. Fe 
flowers ‘shading is indispensable. ‘I 
instances shading should be com 
about a week before the blooms are r 
These should be about a third part bl 
fore the shading is put on, all, of 
depending upon the weather. The 
will need stimulants of some kind to 
fine exhibition blooms. The best 0 
consider, is that from the stables. 4 
strong, dilute it with water, and use 
week, taking care not to wet the folia 
it. A liquid made from either Ic 
guano or Clay’s is also excellent. 


___ALPINES 


Pe 


Corydalis cheilanthifolia 

YE of the brightest things in the garder 
n late April and early May is this pretty 
Jorydalis, a plant that is by no means so 
y grown as its beauty deserves. The 
io name is admirably descriptive, for the 
3 closely resemble the fronds of one of 
sheilanthes Ferns, the only difference to 
we being of texture, for whereas the 
s of the Fern have a certain firmness of 
and sobriety of tint, the leaves of the 
jalis are of a pale bright green that is 
actually, though apparently, slightly 
lucent. The flowers are of a brilliant, 
yellow. It is one of the plants that is, 
nally, interesting because it is so curi- 
wayward. One may plant it in what 
thinks is a suitable place and find it 
year somewhere else. ‘On one occasion 
s planted at the foot of a wall 9 feet high 
g north-west; next year it appeared in 
tity on the face of the wall high up and 
rious places some yards away. GG. J. 


ne great waterside Saxifrage 
(S. peltata) . 


tive of the Sierra Nevada, of California, 
s noble Saxifrage, where it is found in 
moist soil alongside streams. It has 
fleshy root-stocks which are now send- 
p stout pink flower-stalks. These may 
iything from 1 foot to 2 feet in height 
erminated by a charming loose, flattish 
w, often more than 6 inches across, of 
pink or white flowers. The handsome 
3 do not appear until later and are often 
tin diameter, very distinct during sum- 
and of a brilliant colour in autumn, for 
1 reason it is a most desirable plant for 
side effects. Once planted it requires 
little further care, the spikes of bloom 
iring as the years come round. E.M. 
= This bold plant, rising to 3 feet or 
st high, and even more in certain condi- 
is a true Saxifrage. It is not, of course, 
ject for every place in the garden, and 
1 be out of place in the rock garden un- 
-is one of large dimensions with a-pond 
led in its area or a watercourse running 
gh it. It may be employed in- the 
r, but there it is not so happy as in 
er places, although in rich soil its bold, 
ve leaves are effective, while the large 
of pink flowers are striking in their 
‘It is by the side of a lake or pond, or 
e margin of a stream that S. peltata 
ls its true character. If alone in such‘a 
‘it will soon develop a brave clump. 
€ some call this Saxifrage, but it has 
king effect when properly placed. It is 
‘able the love S. peltata has for water. 
s forcibly impressed by: this on some 
to the wonderful garden of Messrs. 
leat Mount Usher, Co. Wicklow. 
a. magnificent plant of S. peltata had 
- its great thong-like roots down to the 
f the stream and had run along the 
mm its bed for a considerable distance. 
can be readily propagated by division, 
‘ably In spring. S. ARNOTT. 
Creeping Sandwort (Arenaria bale- 
atica) ee 
Special interest at the present time is 
Attractive little plant, of which patches 
Or More across, clinging to the face of 
ocky walls, are covered with little white 
' flowers which stand 2 inches only 
leaves. It delights to roam over 
ocks and walls, and, unless prevented, 
the the whole face of cool recesses in 
‘ock garden. It is also very pretty 


ding about the sides of stone steps. 


‘it Be 


E. M. 
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Sowing Small Seeds 


WING to the fact that small seeds, when 
sown, are so near the surface, they are 
“much exposed to atmospheric fluctua- 
tions. Therefore they need more careful at- 
tention than seeds that are more thickly 
covered with soil. Some are so small that it 
is not safe to give more than the slightest 
sprinkling of very fine soil, and in some cases 
just a dusting over with silver sand will 
suffice. In the case of Primula sinensis I 
have known growers who did not cover the 
seeds in any way, simply pressing them into 
the compost. When seeds ihave to be treated 
in this way the necessity ‘for watering must 


be minimised as much as possible. It would 
be better if no seeds were watered until 
germination takes place, but this is not, in a 
general way, practicable. It is a difficult 
matter to maintain soil in.a uniform state of 
moisture without having recourse to the 
watering-pot. The germination of seeds sown 
under glass is much assisted by the way the 
pots or pans are prepared. They should be 
filled to within 1 inch of the rim with suitable 
soil which should be thoroughly moistened. 
Then fill up with very fine soil nearly to the 
rim, press the seeds into this, ‘water 
moderately, and cover’ according to the size 
of the seeds. On this lay the paper. In 
trade establishments and in many large 
private gardens especial provision is made 
for seed-raising, small frames called cases 
being used for those seeds that demand 


The Cheilanthes leaved Fumitory (Corydalis cheilanthifolia) 


special care. These closed almost hermeti- 
cally and placed in a close structure ensure 
the soil against atmospheric changes. Very 
little attention. is needed to maintain the soil 
in an even state of moisture. Should water 
be needed a fine spray from the syringe will 
be all that is necessary. Under these condi- 
tions the raising of small seeds is rendered 
easier and more certain than when water has 
to be given at frequent intervals. The old- 
fashioned handiight is very useful for seed- 
sowing, and should ‘be considered in- 


dispensable where no special arrangement 
can\ be made in a glasshouse. 


Although I 


have plenty of convenience for seed-sowing 
under glass, including about 200 feet run of 
frames, it happens sometimes, as it is at the 
present moment with me, that they are all in 
use. When this is the case I find, in the 
case of small seeds, that the following simple 
plan is very useful :—Prepare the seed-pot in 
the usual manner and stand it in another 
one or two’ sizes larger. Cover with a piece 
of paper and on that place a piece of glass. 
In this way the seeds will be perfectly pro- 
tected against atmospheric changes until 
germination takes place. When the young 
plants appear the paper can be withdrawn 
and light and air gradually admitted, At the 
present, owing to my frames being in use, I 
must either use boxes with a pane of glass 
or, in the case of small seeds, sow in the 
manner above described. BYFLEET, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Cornus Nuttallii 


HERE are many trees of this handsome 

Dogwood now flowering at Kew, and 

some beautiful effects are obtained by the 
flowering branches overhanging a new brick 
wall near King William’s Temple. This is 
by far the best of the Cornels s, or flowering 
Dogwoods, in cultivation, the large whorls of 
four, six, or eight showy cream-coloured 
bracts surrounding the flower-heads are most 
effective, as mav be seen in the accompanying 
illustration. These whorls of bracts, com- 
monlv called the ‘‘ flowers,” are as-much as 
6 inches across.. In Western N. Ametica, 
where ‘Cornus Nuttallii grows wild, the tree 
attains a height of 50 feet to 100 feet. Itisa 
noble and beautiful tree that succeeds well in 
this country; it is also very effective as a 
flowering shrub, in which form it is usually 
seen in gardens. mee 


The double-flowered Gorse (Ulex 
europzus var. flore pleno) 


The effect of a dozen good bushes of. this 
during April and May is something to be 
remembered and scarcely equalled in bril- 
liance by any other shrub, even if we include 
the handsome Rhododendrons and Barberries. 
Such a group resembles one rolling mass of 
gold and is a glorious sight when falling down 
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sunny slopes. The flowers are so bright 
during hours of sunshine that the colour is 
almost trying to the eyes, and for this reason 
is best viewed at a little distance away. |The 
strong perfume is more than some people 
care for. I do not think it advisable to plant 
in quantity near the house. It should, how- 
ever, always be planted in full sunshine and 
in rather poor soil, otherwise growth is too 
soft and vigorous, and this at the expense of 
flowers. It is slower-growing than the type, 
more compact, and remains in bloom over a 
longer period. Unlike the typical kind, this 
double Gorse ae Ne produces goes. and can 
be increased-only by cuttings and layers, of 
which the former are prefer able. 
it is so difficult to obtain, except in pots. 


Cuttings of the current season’s wood should - 


be taken in August and .inserted in sandy 
soil. A cold- frame is suitable for them, but 
it must be kept close and the cuttings spraved 
over from time toitime. The plants will then 
be ready for potting -up singly the following 
spring. 


Abelia floribunda 


A. very, eae and beautiful shrub is the 
above for the cool greenhouse, where it comes 
into bloom in late May, and- whether grown 
as a large bush or trained to a wall its bright, 
rosy- red, pendulous flowers ce se arrest at- 
tention. 

Although a “Mexican plant, it may be 
grown successfully on warm walls in the open 


Cornus Nuttallii 
A flowering branch overhanging a low wall at Kew 


This is why. 


‘leaf being marbled or splashed wit 


can be planted out like Pelargoniun 


plants adaptable to edging purposes 


air in favoured gardens, where it wil 
about the end of June. =~ 3 

The south wall of a greenhouse 
excellent tes for this handsome 


growing in this way i inva Sussex § gar 
me. The Abelias are well worth 
tion on the part of planters. 
the most striking of them all, its 
flowers being each 2 inches long. O 
others which may be successfully 

in the open air the Himalava ‘ 
very desirable for its soft, hairy e 
profusion of delicate rosv-white 
liciously-scented flowers. This Abe 
a large and shapely bush in the. ope 
ordinary garden soi = AG 
grandiflora is also a valuable shrub 
liant green foliage and myriads of p 
tat flowers which - ae © the 


REALLY beautiful | summe 
A ‘annual for massing in tbeds is th 
or Tom Thumb type of .Na 
Passing along the street of a smail ‘to 
summer I could not help but notice 
liant display made by the plants, th 
question being probably the sort 
“Golden King,’ 1a yellow-flows 
with dark foliage. Deseribed by 
“ the eo man’s flowers,’’ the Na 
certainly has a claim to this appellation n, 
being very cheap and the culture 
indeed, the a the soil the more: ‘ 
ous the blooms. oe : 
Thanks to our florists ‘there are no’ 
types of dwarf growth to choose fron 
variegated kind might appeal to som 


white. ‘Then there is the “ wavy leaf 
the foliage of which is deeply w 
viding a remarkable contrast to 
formal type. Lastly, we have 
favourite, the ordinary, Tom — 
Nasturtium, with flowers in various 
colours. In this class possibly th 
known sort is ‘‘ Empress of India,’ 
flowers and foliage being recognised 
It is easy to see from the above 
that there need be no shortage of m 
work with. . =e 

‘Seeds, as I have. “mentioned, ar 
and the sorts to which I have refer 
be found in- almost every seed « 
Those with a greenhouse of some di 
could sow in small pots, one seed 
Grow on in the pots until now, w 


other half-hardy subject. It is not, 01 
necessary to adopt this pot metho 

vantage being that the plants can 
arranged. The plan followed by m 
sow outdoors in the beds where in 
bloom. Should more seedlings ap; 
are desired some could be lifted car 
transplanted elsewhere. Some fin 
to be remembered are :—Do not m: 
soil; rich ground produces vigorou 
the expense of the flowers. Sele 
ble, a sunny site. Simply rake ove 
face of the bed, sow the seeds and 


Sweet Alyssum for sda ping 
Sweet Alyssum is one of the 


keep in bloom all summer. Jf a dy 
like Little Gem, is pe it wil 


fly and make a solid sheet of bloom. 
oon as it starts to make seeds about 
‘the top should be sheared off. As 
of this treatment new growth will 


, can be continued until autumn 
serious interruption of the flower- 
, provided that some nourishment 
rm of sheep-manure or liquid- 
given at occasional intervals. 


anor 


ON MANOR, the beautiful seat of 
‘harles Welby, near Grantham, is 
deal homestead in the old English 
special. feature is made of spring 
ing in the sunk garden below. the 
, which, at the time of writing, is a 
colour, fit abode for the goddess 
fhe colour-scheme is weil wrought 
udicious blending of the free-bloom- 
rietias, the Arabises, Wallflowers, 
us, double Daisies, and many other 


he gardener in arrangement. 

garden was laid out on the sloping 
below the house about 15 years ago, 
is now a charming feature of the 
ice. E 

courtesy of Sir Charles visitors are 
ed to inspect the gardens, and all 
s of floricuiture, on tour in Lincoln- 
will be well advised to run over to 


sit might well be combined with that 

Duchess of Rutland’s garden at 
Castle, which is within a few miles of 
The Belvoir gardens were recently 
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The Flag Iris 


: is no sight more truly lovely in the 
| of flowers than that of the shining 
the Iris opening their petals on a 
lay in May time. The old I. ger- 


resh air, but even in London gar- 
eed, so little does it suffer from the 
e and dust of towns, that it must be 
ed one of the most valuable of all city 
Beautiful, however, as is the com- 
d-purple variety, there are scores of 
of it well worth a place in all good 
They succeed perfectly in masses 
arass on dry and well-drained soils, 
other flowers are more acceptable for 
wis and vases in the drawing-room 
ir, One point in favour of the Flag 
at, being.evergreen, it is decorative 
gh the vear. I. pallida dalmatica is 
© no Brazilian Cattleya in delicate 
te and softness of colour, and the same 
be said of I. florentina, I. Victorine, the 
icazar, or the early Kharput; in a 
hese beautiful plants have before them 
€ as being amongst the most exquisite 
hardy flowers of summer. 


Iris histrioides major 


tedly one of the most beautiful of 
g-flowering plants for the rockery. 
ectly hardy, having stood the winter 
protection of any kind. It is easy 
given a well-drained position and 
y light, sandy soil. A top-dressing 
one chippings about the size of 
is beneficial, and helps to protect 
it from slugs, which are its greatest 
The plants are carpeted with 
oppositifolia latina, and as the 
ome before the leaves, the carpet of 
nhances their beauty; moreover, a 
ng herbage thelps the bulbs during 
ing season by withdrawing moisture 
ound them. With me it increases 


< - 


y start and flowering be resumed, 


lowers, the whole being a oredit to the 
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Spring bedding at Denton Manor, the seat of Sir Charles Welby, near Grantham 


rapidly, and the clumps need dividing about 
every three years, otherwise they become too 
crowded. I consider the best time to plant 
is during September and October. IRIs. 


Anemones and hardy Cyclamens 


Anemone mnemorosa_ cornubiensis and 
Robinsoniana are in full bloom. The former 
is one of the earliest and of a good deep 
colour with an almost purple shade on the 
outside of the petals. A. n. Robinsoniana is 
quite pretty when first opening, but goes very 
pale and dingy after a few days, and. wants 
continual sun to get it to show itself. A. n. 
Alleni is a big lusty form and just coming 
out. I think it is the best. Its big, fat 


flowers, of a lovely shade of blue when 


open in the sun, make the others look 
second-rate. A. n. Royal Blue is the first 
to open, and is of a very rich colour, but is 
a smaller plant than the others and some- 
what similar ‘to. A. n. Celestial in form, 
which flowers late, followed by A. <n. 
Blue Bonnet, a great fat variety. 1 am in- 
clined to call it lazy, for there is no sign of 
its having got out of bed yet, but one day 
it will appear and will be in bloom very 
quickly. The only fault I can find with it is 
it is rather too pale. Jf it had the colour of 
Alleni or cornubiensis one could forgive its 
laziness. Cyclamen repandum, the last 


variety to flower, ‘is now out, and makes a 


bright patch of colour, It is growing at the 
foot of an Oak-tree in rather a dry place and 
is apparently quite content with its hhome. 
C. Coum and C. Atkinsi are only just out of 
bloom, They have flowered continuously for 
many many weeks, and however cold it may 
be, they do not seem to mind. I see many 
seed-pods of various sorts curling up like a 
watch-spring, and I must look out for them 
in July before the mice get at them. 

DEE. 


A charming Cinquefoil (Potentilla 
} formosa) | 

Of the numerous Cinquefoils one has little 

hesitation in saying that Potentilla formosa 

has specially high claims upon our affections. 

It was commonly known in gardens for many 

years as Potentilla nepalensis, the specific 


name being given to it from its being intro- 
duced from Nepal, but it is recognised that 
the name of P. formosa has the prior claim, 
and it is now in almost universal use. It is 
one of the most valuable of the genus, 
although not so brilliant as some, and is 
equally suited for the rock garden and the 
front of the border. Its maximum height is 
about a foot, but it is frequently dwarfer than 
that, and the lovely variety P. f.. Miss Will- 
mott is only about 6 inches high. Both the 
type and the variety have pretty foliage. The 
typical.form has flowers of a kind of cherry- 
pink, borne throughout the summer months. 
P. f. Miss Willmott has more brilliant flowers 
of ‘‘ cherry-red.’’ P. formosa and its variety 
are easily grown in ordinary loam not too 
heavy. Although it can ‘be cultivated with 
success in the front of the border, I prefer it 
in the rock garden a few feet above the ordi- 
nary garden level and ona flat pocket. Pro- 
pagation is effected by division, or, in the 
case of the-tvpe, by seeds sown under glass. 
S. ARNOTT. 


The Foam-flower (Tiarella 
cordifolia) 


This does well under deciduous trees, in 
which situation it may be seen in the glens 
of the Canadian Rockies, covering with its 
bright green and bronze the track of the dis- 
appearing snow, The Foam-flower, as it is 
called, makes a good carpeter, an admirable 
edging plant, and it does well ‘almost any- 
where in the rock garden. Its adaptability 
for spring and autumn planting is in its 
favour when required for use in conjunction 
with bulbs or bedding plants. .Propagation 
is easily effected by division or by the little 
runners which are sometimes apt to get 
troublesome in places where they are not 
wanted. : 


Schizopetalon Walkeri 

This has no pretensions 'to gay or even 
effective blooms, these ‘being small and in- 
significant. They consist of several fringed 
petals of white. Its charm jies-in the de- 
lightful perfume ‘the blooms exhale in the 
evening. A group will scent the air for some 
distance round. It is a hardy annual. 

Ss a 
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Tomatoes in the Open Air 


culture of Tomatoes in the open air in 

this country, and last year the crop 
was such an absolute failure that many may, 
in consequence, be deterred from planting 
-them. But warm summers will come again, 
and the steady, plodding cultivator iis sure 
sooner or later to get this reward. 
sympathy with those who are afraid of 
failure. It does one good to have a failure 
sometimes. It leads fo a reconsideration of 
the whole matter, and very often.a reform in 
the practice grows out of it. Ifthe ungenial 
weather of last season leads 'to more alttention 
being given to the plants before they go out, 
a useful lesson will ‘have been dearnt. Very 
often the seeds are sown too date, and the 
plants are then drawn up weakly under Vines 


"[esisee is always a risk attending the 


I have no. 


and by the end of May they may be planted 
out in ithe sunniest spot available. A south 
wee or a wooden fence ithat has been tarred 
long enough for the tar to have . got 
thoroughly dry is a pretty safe cropping posi- 
tion if the plants have been. well iprepared. 

have seen good crops from plants at the foot 
of a. sloping ‘border, and tied to stakes bent 
over about.a foot fromthe ground. Ido not 
advocate planting ‘Tomatoes in poor soil, as 
there.must be vigour in a plant that is to 
bear a full crop; but the soil should be made 
firm by treading it round the plants; in fact, 


the. work of training and pinching will tend 


to consolidate the soil 3 in which the plants are 
growing. As soon as a good lot of fruits is 
set, mulch with good manure and give stimu- 
lants to swell them to a large size. The side 


Cordon Tomatoes in the open 


or Cucumbers instead of being kept near the 
glass in a moderate temperature where 
robust growth ican be secured. Then, again, 
the plants should not be ‘stunted and starved 
in small pots. IIt is true the stunted plants 
may produce an early bunch of small fruits, 
but they will do nothing beyond this for a 
long time, and if the season is ungenial this 
will constitute their only effort. ‘or open-air 
culture I like to keep the plants ito a single 
stem from the first, and by repotting when 
necessary and keeping ‘the plants in a light 
position to have their stems as strong as possi- 
ble. Tomatoes in a young state must not be 
over-watered; at the same time, they must 
not be allowed to flag from lack of moisture. 
Towards the end of April move them to a 
cold pit, but cover up at night to keep out any 
sudden frost. On warm days after May sets 
in, draw the lights off and give the plants the 
benefit of ifulll exposure ‘to harden the foliage, 


growths should be removed when quite small ; 
if this is not done, the object of their re- 
moval will be defeated. When managed 
rightly, a knife need never be used to prune 
Tomatoes. 

The number of varieties in cultivation is 
now immense, and among the Perfections, 
the Wonders, the Favourites, and ithe 
Prolifics it is difficult to say which are the 
best; but it may be safely said that most, if 
not all, are good if-well grown; and for out- 
door culture a good early selection of the old 
Red will be sure to yield ‘a crop. I grant that 
it lacks refinement, and ‘to many its rough, 
conrugated skin is an objection; but it has a 
robustness of constitution ‘that is sometimes 
lacking in ‘the higher-bred kinds, and for 
open-air culture this is an important. ‘con- 
sideration. This vigour and -hardiness are 
plainly discernible from the moment the 
young seedlings emerge from the soil. A. 


have ‘food. | 


Planting Shstale in sprh : 


pa persons who require Seakale j 
tity adopt the old method of forcing 
open the same roots year after year, 
sort to what may be rightly term 
proved mode of culture by. pl ti 
cuttings yearly, and thus securing in ¢ 
time good material for forcing. Mu 
after success depends upon the way tI 
are started and the time of planting, ‘ 
is no difficulty in getting strong 
forcing the same year if the plants 
a good start. If seed is sown now t 
the seedlings given ample space the 
good material for planting anothe 
Root cuttings are readily obtained 
roots provide just the material requ 
in one season make good forcing 
fed well and planted in good soil a 
started in frames. Seakale to do well 
It roots deeply and likes - 
loam, but given ample food it is not fa: 
as to soil. Good planting roots 6 in 
are best, and, of course, the stro 
better if small plants or seedlings a 
Place the food under the young roots a 
liberal quantities, and give plenty ‘of roo! 


Autumn-sown Onions i 


These are very valuable from the ti 
the spring-sown ones are finished 
or April until the new crop bulbs in 
August. No one who grows a good e 
need-be without a good supply of fine 

all the year round. Last autumn 
selection of kinds to sow; they cor 
White Tripoli, Red Globe, ‘and Queen 
were sown the last week in August, ¢ 
nated freely, and. stood the winte 
About the middle of March they were 
out to 8 inches or 1o inches apart, “ 
drawn up were dibbled in elsewhere, ; 
ing altogether to some thousands, 
one of them has thrown up a iflower-sta 
failed. The Red Globe is sonea 
than the other two in bulbing, but the 
Tripoli has now bulbs 15 inches in- 
ference. The Queen is not far behind 
both have been remarkably useful 
Those Jeft in the seed rows have the 
bulbs at present, but the transpla 
promise to swell up more than this 
Zittau, another favourite Onion of o1 
sown at the same time, but we have 
of it left. Every plant flowered prem 
and had this been our only autu 
Onion we would have been very badl 
indeed. White Onions are the most s 
tory for autumn sowing, as” good vat 
grow and bulb so freely in spring, and 
who give them a rich soil and sunny » 
need never be without an abundant ‘SUupI 
fine Onions. — Sym 


Cocumben 


Plants raised early in the year are 
full bearing, and in consequence the root 
need a little assistance. When root: 
on the surface a light top-dressing 0: 
loam is given once a fortnight, and : 
able to give frequent top-dressing, 
than a large quantity at rare interv, 
little manure from a spent Mushroom- 
a light sprinkling of Clay’s fertilise 
commended,, while liquid manure — 
beneficial. All lateral growths are pinel 
the joint beyond the first fruit, and with 
free cropping varieties as Everyday 
of the fruit will be necessary. Spta 
plants over twice daily with tepid wa 
maintain a temperature of 65 degs 
degs. at night with a rise of 15 deg ; 
the day when the sun is bright. 
shading may be needed during th 
part of the day, and very Kittle ver 
will be required. 


te of Tulips 
ould be much obliged if you could tell 
rat is wrong with this Tulip. A lot of 
vent off like this last year, and they ate 
it again. W. N. Ditton. 

2 Tulip is affected with fire, which is a 
form of a fungus whose generic name 
rytis. No Tulips should, if possible, 
ated on the same ground next year un- 
1e whole of the bed can be trenched 
planting in October, and all affected 
. burnt. From. the many small spots 
» leaf sent it seems likely that the 
“have been grown under glass. 
of ventilation in a moist atmosphere 
the sun is up is a very likely cause. If 
2, the Tulips are probably in a very 
ity place. ] 


ting Rose beds 

‘A. Gordon).—In addition to the 
s, you will find the following answer 
-Aubrietias in variety, Campanula 
s, C. garganica, alpine Phloxes, the 
Saxifrages, such as muscoides, Rhei, 
thers, numerous Thymes, the Foam- 
‘(Tiarella), Veronica repens, V. pros- 
and the Rouen Violet (Viola rotho- 
sis). There is now, however, such a 
rin the colours of the flowers of the 
| Pansies that there is no difficulty in 
$ the pleasing and effective contrast 
|. In planting Pansies in the Rose- 
clear 15 inches of space should be left 
every Rose plant. We have also seen 
tions used to good effect, the foliage of 
wnations making a good foil for the 
tions and the Roses when in bloom. 


oe 

S species 

ould be obliged by. your courteously 
‘ing me of the colour and size of the 
ing Cereus and if, like the majority of 
reus family, they require many years to 
p their flowers :—C. gemmatus and C. 
anus. 7 “ TNQUIRENDO.”’ 


memouth, 


have submitted this inquiry to Mr. A. 
ld, Curator, The (Darrah Collection of 
Alexandra Park, Manchester, who 
izgete | 

reply to the -inquiry regarding the 
sof Cereus gemmatus and C. 
anus, I have never seen the blooms 
ier during the 25 vears I thave been in 
: of the above collection, neither have 
record of their having flowered in any 
2an collection. 

have several specimens of the first- 
, the largest being 12 feet high with a 
er Of 6 inches in the lower part of the 
which is of native formation. The 
3 of this species are described as being 
€s across, short, funnel-shaped, outer 
nts reddishsbrown or greenish, inner 
sh-white; fruit red. ‘ 
se of C. spachianus 9 inches long, 
es across, funnel-shaped, outer parts of 
wer red, inner white. Our largest 
is 4 feet high, with four branches, but 
had them 1 foot or 2 feet taller. 

‘hot think your correspondent can hope 
: ey species unless his plants ap- 
| the dimensions given, which are 
a few feet of the full height to which 
toW in their native countries, Mexico 
rgentina respectively. 

e has a large plant of C. spachianus I 
est his putting it out in a sunny 


ce it to flower. ] 


If so, - 


ne pepe air during the height of » 
indu | 
st 


FRUIT 
Gooseberries failing 
The greater part of my Gooseberry bushes 
is affected like enclosed. The. spurs and 
wood, along with last year’s growth, seem to 
die off and leave only a live spur here and 
there. The foliage that comes on the healthy 
parts of the bush is quite normal, also the 
fruit. The bushes were planted 12 years ago 
in deeply-trenched soil in good heart, and 
have done exceptionally well till lately. 
Lancashire Lad, Whinham’s Industry, and 
all the better kinds are most affected. There 
is very little wrong with old varieties like 
Early Yellow and Langley Green. I have 
them as bushes and on an open trellis, and 
all. the better varieties are affected in both 
cases. ‘I have manured very sparingly all the 
time since planting, and always with cow- 
manure, but not at all heavily. I have also 
sprayed, winter and summer, with a good 
insecticide. CONSTANT READER. 
Dufftown. 


[We fail to find any disease in the Goose- 
berry branch and twigs sent, and have arrived 
at the conclusion that the dead condition is 
due to the fact that the buds have been picked 
out by birds. Sparrows are often the chief 
culprits, and where they abound, netting the 
bushes during the winter and early spring 
months is the surest method of protecting 
the buds. Dusting the bushes with soot or 
lyme acts as a deterrent, but to be effective it 
must be renewed after rain. ] 


Raspberries failing 

I should be so much obliged if you would 
be kind enough to tell me what is the matter 
with my Raspberry canes. Some of the 
canes, in a patch in a field of about 3,000 
canes, look quite healthy, while a great num- 
ber has leaves like the enclosed, green and 
yellow instead of all green. A number of 
the canes is dying, as per the cane sent. 
Last year they were very blighted, hardly 
any of the ‘‘ pips”’ setting. We had a lot of 
wet in the spring—so much so that the young 
canes grew up so fast they killed the fruiting 
canes. E. M. Sams. 


[It is somewhat difficult to give an 
opinion as to the cause of the trouble from 
the appearance of the specimen shoots and 
pieces of canes sent, but from your remarks 
as to the behaviour of the canes and the fact 
that fruit failed to set last year we are in- 
clined to think that the plantation, or part of 
it, must have been infested with the Rasp- 
berry stem bud caterpillar, and it is quite 
possible that dying canes and unhealthy 
foliage at the present time are due to the 
same cause. This is a difficult pest to deal 
with, as the adult insect lays its eggs in the 
unopened flower-buds. Spraying with caustic 
alkali solution at a less strength than is 
permissible for fruit-trees, or with a solution 
of arsenate of lead before the buds are far 
advanced, might be tried. All dead or dying 
canes should be cut out at once and burnt, 
and the same with regard to fruiting canes 
directly the fruit has been gathered. The 
surface of the ground should also be kept 
clear of stones, pieces of wood, or anything 
of like nature which is likely to afford suit- 
able quarters for the caterpillars after they 
have entered the cocoon stage to pass the 
winter. There may also have been an in- 
festation of the Raspberry beetle last year. 
This insect confines its depredations to the 
partial or total destruction of the fruit. 
Spraying at the same period as mentioned is 
recommended in this case also, as the eggs 
are laid before the blossom buds open. After 
clearing away all dead and dying canes and 
any rubbish lying on the surface, as previ- 
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ously suggested, the manurial dressing, so 
long as the stools are healthy, would, en- 
courage the production of robust canes for 
next year’s fruiting. | 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Artificial manures 

While I agree with ‘“‘ J.” that sulphate of 
ammonia is the source from which he gets 
his nitrogen, other people will be using 
nitrate of soda, therefore the balance of 
nitrogen would be upset. To-day these are 
sold in so many different forms, i.e., 
nitrogen or sulphate of ammonia, phosphate 
of ammonia, chloride of ammonia, nitrate 
of ammonia, nitrate of soda, potash in the 
form of sulphate, nitrate, phosphate, and 
potassium sulphate. Could you give an 
analysis of percentage of nitrogen and potash 
in these various forms? J. M. M. 

Bolton, 


[I have tried to point out in a previous 
reply that nitrate of soda does not mix par- 
ticularly well with certain other manures; it 
is, therefore, best applied alone and the other 
plant foods given a few days later. As far 
as the average of experiments shows there 
is little difference in the resulting growth, 
produced either by nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia, provided equal quantities of 
nitrogen are supplied. in each case. The 
amount of nitrogen contained in 100 lbs. of 
nitrate of soda is about 15% lbs., in 100 lbs. of 
sulphate of ammonia there are about 20 Ibs. 
of nitrogen, Samples of both manures vary 
considerably, so you must remember that the 
weights of nitrogen given are only approxi- 
mate. 

The amount of plant food contained in the 
other manures you mention is appended. 
Each too lbs. of the manure, if fairly pure, 
contains approximately :— 


Manure, Nitrogen. ee | hae 
Nitrate of Ammonia 35 Ibs.| — | — 
Chloride of Ammonia 25 lbs. —- | — 
Phosphate of Ammonia .. | 21 lbs. — |f{531bs 
Sulphate of Potash ae — 48 lbs. | — 
Nitrate of Potash .. -.« | 1341bs.| 45 lbs. | — 
* Potassium Sulphate .. — 48 lbs.| — 


* Potassium sulphate is, of course, on!y the chemist’s 
name for sulphate of potash. 

+ The 53 lbs. of pho8phorus is equal to about 118 Ibs, of 
phosphates, 

Some of the manures you mention are ex- 
pensive, and equal amounts of plant food 
ean be bought cheaper in other forms. 

A good mixture of chemicals for making 
up liquid-manure for feeding pot plants or 
special crops is: Take 4 ozs. nitrate of potash 
and 4 ozs. phosphate of potash; dissolve in 
20 gallons of water. The plants should be 
watered with this liquid-manure about once 
a week. Sulphate of iron might be added 
with advantage in some districts; 2 ozs. in 
the above quantity ought to be sufficient.—J.] 


A stick caterpillar 


I hope the enclosed specimen will reach 
you alive. Would you, please, through the 
columns of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, tell me 
what it is? I have never seen its like before. 
I found it clinging to a Rose bush growing 
here. I could not see that it had damaged 
the Rose foliage in any way. Green-fly was 
in evidence. I wonder whether that was the 
attraction or not. Perhaps you will be kind 
enough to tell me anything there is to know 
about it, whether it is a pest or friend of the 
Rose, G. R.N. 

Ipswich. 

[The caterpillar you sent reached us alive 
and in good condition, but very hungry. It 
is one of the stick caterpillars, of which there 
are many kinds, so many that we do not feel 
brave enough to give your specimen a name 
at present. We will try and rear the cater- 
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pillar through to the moth stage, a then 
naming the creature will be a more simple 
matter. Most of the stick caterpillars are 
. foes of the gardener, and your specimen is 
no exception to this rule, because at present 
it is quite happy feeding on Apple foliage. 
Stick caterpillars very rarely are present in 
sufficient numbers to’ become pests in the 
strict sense of the word. If you meet with 
another specimen please send it along, as it 
would give us a double chance in our effort 
to name the creature later ion. ] 


SHORT REPLIES 


J. Clark.—If you persevere with the use of 
the hoe you should, in time, be able to clear 
out the weed you refer to. 

Chi-Chi.—You may obtain a few plants of 
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Celeriac from some private gardener in your 
neighbourhood. It is not too late to sow 
seeds, the produce of which would come into 
use in August. be 

S. W.—Try what syringing the plants with 
Quassia Extract or any other insecticide will 
do. ; 


NAMES OF PLANTS © 


E. A. Saunders.—1, Andromeda formosa; 
2, Gean, Prunus Avium var. flore-pleno; 3, 
Cerasus pendula carnea; 4, Acer palmatum 
var. atropurpureum., 

C. H. D., Swansea.—t, 
Houttei ; , Rhus Toxicodendron. 
No Tetter. —I, 
Arabis albida fl. pls 
4, A. Lavender; 5, A 


i: Aubrietia Dr. Mules : 
. Lilac Queen, probably, 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern Gardens 


Vegetable Marrows 

The plants ought now to occupy a cold- 
frame, and in a week or so they can be 
transferred to-their final quarters. Protect 
them at night if the weather proves cold. 
Vegetable Marrows will thrive in any good 
garden soil. There is no necessity to make 
up special beds of manure. 


Carrots 

Early-sown Carrots will need thinning. 
Sow a row or two of a stump-rooted variety 
to furnish a supply of small roots in late 
summer. 


Asparagus 

If seeds were sown as advised the seedlings 
will soon require thinning, the distance de- 
pending upon the object in view. Where the 
bed is a penmanent one the plants should be 
18 inches asunder, but if they are growing 
on to be transpl lanted, then much less space 
is allowed. 


Vines 

In most vineries the berries will be swell- 
ing freely, and the lateral growths must be 
pinched before: they make “much headway. 
Keep the atmosphere more or less moist, and 
ventilate whenever the weather is favourable. 
The borders must be examined at short inter- 
vals, and when water is required afford a 
generous soaking. Provided. the border is 
welt drained eoere is little fear of overwater- 
ing during the growing season. In_ later 
houses attend to the tying and stopping of 
the shoots and thinning of the berries. 


Annuals 


Directiy_these are large enough the neces- » 


sary thinning should be taken in hand, bear- 
ing in mind ‘the size of the plants when ful lly 
grown. Such subjects as Stocks, Asters, etc., 
raised in. frames can be hardened off and 
transferred to their flowering stations when 
the ground is ready. 


Summer bedding plants 

All plants, especially Pelargoniums, Helio- 
tropes, etc., must be well ‘exposed to the 
weather before they are placed in the beds. 
In the meantime clear the beds of their win- 
ter occupants, give a dressing of decayed 
manure, and a thorough digging. Allow the 
beds to remain for a few days, if possible, 
and if the soil is dry a soaking of water wiil 


be needed, See that pot plants are moist be- 
fore planting out. 
Dahlias - 


Plants raised from cuttings ought 1 now to 


be in cold-frames in Seatiness for the borders 
a week or 10 days hence. The dwarf Colt- 
ness Gem is well adapted for beds, especially 
where tall varieties are not suitable. Watch 


for slugs and, if present, protect the young 
plants with soot and lime. 


Arums 

After flowering, these are either dried off 
or planted out; T prefer the former method. 
Water should be gradually reduced, and 
when the foliage has dried off it may be en- 
tirely withheld for a few weeks. Stand them 
in a cold-frame and replace the lights during 
wet weather. c- 


Liliums 


_ Bulbs. potted some weeks ago should be- 
top-dressed when roots appear on the stems. 


Grow on in a greenhouse and watch for 


greenfly, especially when the flower-buds ap-_ 


pear. 


Spirzas 

Plants that have furnished a display in the 
greenhouses may be hardened off, divided, 
and planted out in the reserve garden. If 
given a good piece of ground and kept sup- 


plied with water if it be dry they will make 


useful pieces for forcing two. years hence. 


Hardy fruit quarters 

Keep down weeds, and if insect pests ap- 
pear spray the trees with Quassia Extract. 
Encourage basal growth of ‘Black Currants, 
and thin out the shoots of Raspberries. When 


Gooseberries are large enough for tarts the 


bushes should be relieved of some of their 
crop, picking the fruit’ -from —low-lving 
branches, merely shiomie the berries where 
they are more exposed. T. W- Briscoe. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


bie ithera Gardens 


Tomatoes | 
Growth is now one and ay atten- 


‘tion in the way of tying and removing the 


side shoots is necessary. Watering, too, 


‘must never be neglected, for to permit the — 


soil to get really « dry and then apply a copious 
amount of water-is certain to cause splitting 
of the fruits. 
the soil in’a constant state of saturation is 
equally bad for the plants, causing sourness 
of the soil and its attendant troubles. 


post, making quite firm. 


Frame Melons 

If planted now these give very much less 
trouble than do those planted earlier, the days 
being longer: and the nights, 
warmer. 


unlikely, the plants will be-crippled by the 
fierce fermentation that ought to -be set up 
‘shortly after the bed is built. Be sure, also, 


to place the soil in the, frame some days in — 


Wire protection : from birds 


Spirzza Van 


Aubrietia Moerheimi ; Doss 


crowding of the: shoots. 


pect to have a fine disp 


_ up now, using fairly good. ¢ 


On the other hand, to keep ~ 


Top-— 
‘dress the earlier plants with good rich com- 


as--a rHlé, > 
Do not be tempted to plant until 
the heat has begun to decline a little, or, not 


Following the note in our 
reader writes that | he has” be 


and a “Aewiy sete lawn, ee 
the purpose most satisfactor 
mends using the size of stow 
is more easily tied and manip 
stand the “roughest — handling. 
composition on the wire is_ 
weather-resisting. As the wire is. 
its advantages over~ ordinary three 
ton are complete. .We hear 
leading horticultural sundrie 
proved of it and are ee 
ae it. 


advance of Aas =e) that it 
perly warmed ihegug li 


Cucumbers mete 

These, too, succeed well when 
hotbed under a frame, but from no\ 
some slight shade should ‘be affo 
red- spider i is almost certain to get : 
moist, Warm atmosphere best. 
Cucumber, whether in frame or pit 
less this can be accorded them thet 
chance of success. Do not > 


The Nétine-= 
This handsome butbotls plant is : 
cultivated than it should -be. 
plants will, by now, have made th 
the foliage beginning to turn yeil 
must now be withheld, gradually z 
very soon it may be stopped altog 
the pots set on a sunny shelf fi 
greenhouse. This baking in 
be continued until the flower- 


show in aus se: water 3 nu 


given. Petes Ee 


The Rates ae — 


at. 


It is not enough, when t 
bioom, to set them und 


season. To properly buil 
blooming they should be : 
house and be carefully. wa 
ginning of June the puik- 
made full growth, and sh 
the sunniest available 
_ greenhouse. Water. 


antiimn: wien: “both mt 
stopped ‘until: the flower-s 
again. pe ea ye 


Lobelia in pots oe 
If the necessary ‘number = 


of the s-inch’ size, fine usefu 
will be had for ae 


— must nou Be remo 


flowers and Forget-me- a 
use, but Primroses, Polyan hus 
Violas, Daffodils, and Tulip i 

care, will all be fit for as 
autumn. Break up the pl 
“nursery rows on a partiails an 
Lay in the Daffodil and Tulip | b 
they may finish off the ripening p 


Preston Nase. Linlithgow, s 
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(1S glorious show, surely one of the 


MAY 19th—23rd, 1925 


-~ THE CHELSEA SHOW 


SSSS: SSSSOS> 

All roads lead to an exceptionally brilliant show at Chelsea 
course, of international interest, and this year Wallace’s Lilies, Dobbie’s Sweet Peas, 
nest in the annals of “the Royal there is one exhibit of Orchids from Barr’s Tulips, Carter’s Gloxinias, Cuth- 
forticultural Society, opened in fine America. bert’s Azaieas, Bunyard’s Irises, and Black- 
ier. 


, King and Queen and the Duke of 
aught paid an eariy visit to the show, 
pent a great deal of time both inside the 
and in the rock gardens in the open. 

» remarkabie heat-wave of the past few 
had a wonderful effect on vegetation. 
wering trees, Tulips, Alpines, and a host 
her things of great beauty leapt, as it 
by magic, into full glory. The heat- 
‘came as a relief to some exhibitors, 
a few weeks ago were at their wits’ end 
now where the flowering plants were 
1g from to fill their allotted space. 

in former years, the show was over- 
jed with exhibits, and, as Lord Lam- 
je, the President, explained, it was a 
»r for regret that there was no room for 
ttists to show garden pictures. 

ere has been a rumour lately of another 
national Show on the lines of the first 
sea Show in 1912. Each show is, of 


We have refrained from publishing criti- 
cisms of the experiment of the five days’ 
show. Some exhibitors are in favour, others 
are opposed. We prefer to wait until the 
exhibition is over and to see what thappens 
when we welcome expressions of opinion 
from weaders on this subject. 

A. well-known Dutch grower was once 
asked if he could grow Hyacinths for exhibi- 
tion at a certain date, to which he replied, 
“Yes, I could grow them to within 20 
minutes.” 

The show at Chelsea this vear is proof, if 
such were needed, that British growers 
know how to time their exhibits to a nicety. 
Take Laxton’s Strawberries, for instance, 
this being one of the most tempting of all 
exhibits on a hot day. These luscious fruits 
are shown in the height of perfection— 
ripe ‘but not over-ripe. 

To turn our attention to flowers, what 
could be finer than Sutton’s Antirrhinums, 


more and Langdon’s Begonias ? 

We mention these just as they come to 
mind, and we venture to say that we have 
never seen finer exhibits of their kind than 
these as they appeared on the first morning 
of the show. ~ 

Speaking generally, the exhibits of these 
flowers, as well as Hydrangeas, Roses, and 
other flowers grown under glass, are timed 
.to perfection, even in this difficult season. 
This is the art of cultivation which calls for 
great skill.on the part of the exhibitors. Only 
those who have had experience of this work 
know the difficulties of-timing an exhibit for 
a certain date. If anyone doubts it let him 
try to grow Sweet Peas, Lilies, or Straw- 
berries for the middle of May next year. 

Everyone must feel sorry for the attend- 
ants in the sweltering heat within the tents, 
busy all day answering questions (and, we 
hope, taking orders). They are long-suffer- 
ing individuals, who could not even shed their 


The King and’ Queen with Lord Lambourne and Mr. Dykes in the rock gardens at Chelsea on the opening day 
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Margaret 


Zulu 


Kingfisher © so 7 we 


Two Darwin Tulips and a Cottage Tulip shown by Messrs. Barr and Sons Bae A 


waistcoats. Why are they not dressed in 
white ducks? A cool attire would add to 
their comfort and enable visitors to. dis- 
tinguish them more readily. 

The writer, meeting a friend in the Lime- 
tree avenue, asked him what it was that im- 
pressed him most of all at Chelsea, to which 
came the unexpected reply, ‘‘ The absurdi- 
ties of the show.’’ Each year, he said, ex- 
hibitors complained bitterly of the colossal 
expense of showing, and yet they continue 
to vie with one another for effect and magni- 
tude of exhibit. ‘‘ Where will it end? ” said 
he. 

It mfist-be admitted that many of the 
beautiful effects, more especially in the rock 
and formal gardens, could not be reproduced 
in a garden. : 

The use of turf in the rock. gardens is very 
much on the increase at Chelsea. Everyone 


agrees that it looks well, and the exhibitors | 


seem equally agreed that it is not practicable. 

Gentians, more especially varieties of the 
acaulis persuasion, are prominent in many 
rock gardens, and in nearly every instance 
they are planted in Grass. The large up- 
standing goblets of intense blue flowers are 
charming in a setting of green turf, but how 
is the Grass to be mown? : 

Many of the rock and water gardens, very 
delightful in construction, are spoilt by over- 
planting. This is nearly always a failing. 
The colours in many instances are not well 
chosen, harsh pink Primulas and Azaleas be- 
ing the chief offenders. More discretion 
should be used in’ planting a rock garden by 
exhibitors, even though it might reduce the 
sale of certain plants. 

We are pleased to note an inérease of rock 
and informal water gardens in association 
with garden houses: The garden designed 
by Mr. Robert Wallace, of Tunbridge Wells, 
Is a case in point. It is a reproduction of a 
rough mountain track coming through a 
woodland where Spruce and Pine trees grow. 
The track passes over a stone bridge and 
along the rocky banks of a stream. ‘This js 
a happy setting for alpines and waterside 
plants, such as anyone would like to have in 
his garden, and apart altogether from the 
plants, it is a pleasing study all the year 
round in rock, water, and woodland. 


Whitelegg, 


GORGEOUS TULIPS 


The Tulips shown by Messrs. Barr- and 
Sons, King Street, Covent Garden, to which 
reference has already been made, are of ex- 
ceptional beauty. These are arranged in 
three mounds, with Zulu, ‘Clara Butt, and 
Louis XIV. as a centre-piece to each mound. 
Special mention should be made of Mrs. 
Hoog (yellow), La Notre (pink), Sultan, and 
Carrara, the last being a good white Cottage 
Tulip: : 


This variety Carrara is also well shown in 


the splendid collection by Messrs. Dobbie and: 


Co., Edinburgh. This is a remarkably well- 
grown collection of Tulips in which Bartigan 
(orange-crimson), Triton (rich pink); and 


Canary Queen (yellow) are very conspicuous:. 


Another superb collection of Tulips is shown 
by Messrs: R. H. Bath, Wisbech. 
variety of rich colours we are attracted par- 
ticularly by the varieties Andromache, 


Golden Crown, Moonlight, and Dream. 


IRISES 


. We cannot speak too highly of the superb 
collection of Irises shown by Messrs. George 
Bunyard. and Co., Maidstone» The plants 
are well grown and much better arranged 
than last year. The varieties were enumer- 
ated in our last. issue, and special mention 
should be made of Ambassadeur, Magnifica, 
ae Mme. Swartz, which are exceptionally 
ne. : 

The. Irises shown by Mr. George G. 
Chislehurst, Kent, were also 
mentioned last week, and are well up to 
expectations; the growth of these plants is 
robust and healthy. Alcazar, Archiveque, 
Lord of June, and Ambassadeur are most 
handsomely shown. 


The extensive collection ‘of Irises by 


Messrs. R: Wallace and Co., Lids, oe 


bridge Wells, is the source of great admira- 
tion. Here we see the noble Lord of June, 
Asia, Anne Page, Alcazar, Souvenir de Mme. 
Gaudichau, Lent, A. Williamson, Kharput, 
Blue Bird, Queen of May, Mrs. Cowley, 
Mile. Schwartz, Fro, and a host of other 
good varieties. 


Ina great 


As shown, Alcazar appears ‘better than 


Lent; A. Williamson -an Magnifica better ~ 


than Shalimar. Oporto, as usual, 
markably. good. peat ales 
We are pleased to see Mr. Mu: 
Orpington, among the. exhibitors o 
His blooms were just unfolding in fi 
the opening day. One of the best varie 
Cretan, growing 3 feet high, of rich « 
This variety, sometimes known as 
manica cretica, was collected by M 
Dykes in Crete. It is May-flowerin, 
very fragrant. ‘Other notable early-floy 


‘varieties are Sarah, Yellow Hammer (I 


a remarkably good yellow, [ 
purple), and. Srinagar, with r 
black, falls 2 inches dong: 97g 
ORCHIDS 
As usual, these make a fine d 
among the trade exhibits Messrs. Cl 
worth’s, Haywards Heath, is n 
for its size and the variety of subj: 
Altogether this: exhibit is a credit t 
famous Orchid firm. The cent 
well-grown examples of the white 
glossum eximium xanthotes, and the 


noted O. Fabia, good forms of er 

still hold their own in spite of 
choice hybrids now in existence, 
O. Serapis pomerens, and the rich ¢ 

illustris, while Princess Zolanda 

minent with its bold, finely-formed | 
The various Odontiodas were an exhi 
themselves, the dark crimson Brewi 
claiming a place among the best. 
Wm. Pitt is a gem of the genus 
advance. is made in richness of coloul 


~Potinara Juliette, a hybrid. fro: 


Lelia Marathon and Brasso-Cattleya 
It inherits a lot of the brilliant ¢ol 
of Sophronitis grandiflora. Cymbic 
Oncidiums, and others completed 
characterised by its variety, finely stage 
well grown. — ese 

Mr. D. Dixon, Wandsworth Commo 
up a nice exhibit in which we 
quaint Ansettia africana and the old 
ful Cymbidium Lowianum,. ‘Occup 
spicuous positions are  Brasso-C 
Apollo, and Gatton Lily. Good for 
Miltonia vexillaria and various | 


teur grower, Mr. D. T. Pitt, 
ted Stamford Hill (gardener, Mr, 
| 0d), is represented by a group of 
ngs all bearing the mark of good 
Two plants of the rare Bulbo- 
acrobulbon are interesting, each 
ht or 12 flowers, which are yellow- 


iarked and spotted with crimson. The 


. 


; of bloom, and the large flowers of 
Jaria Sanderiana «attracted attention. 
‘hite Cattleya-O’Brieniana alba, various 
Lzlio-Cattleyas, Masdevallias, and 
fricana are a few of the plants 
to make this noble group of 
amateur might be proud. 

. Sander, St. Albans, are repre- 
ya small group, but, nevertheless, it 
hoice specimens. Moreover, they 
stremely showy, especially Odontiodas 
dier, Cookson, and Chanticleer. 
Jark-flowered Cymbidium Dloonianum 
ere with several spikes, also a 
wia and various Miltonias. -A curious | 
Brasso-Cattleya St. André, derived 
attleva aurea and the spidery 
ovolanodosa; it is like a miniature C, 
with narrow leaves. Rather out of 
, perhaps, is Cypripedium Sandere, 
acceptable. On 

$, Mansell and Hatcher, Rawdon, 
, Staged a fine strain of their Lzelio- 
ya Fascinator, truly an amateur’s 
also the old Lelia purpurata. Mil- 
‘Sander, and Lyoth are good, also 
range L.-C. G. S. Ball. Two white 
yas are Helen Langley and The Bride. 
are and unusual Masdevallia O’Brien- 
$ on view, also various Odontiodas, a 


a 
ae’ 


Lilium tenuifolium 
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few Cypripediums, and other seasonable 
Orchids. 
From Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough, 


came a bright group, chiefly of the Cattleya 


tribe, an especially fine one being Cattleya 


Chelsea, a large bold flower, the massive 
sepals and petals being tosysmauve and the 
open lip a deep crimson with yellow in the 
throat. Others weré Mendelii, G. P. Walker, 
Dr. Lacroze, The Bride, and Zygopetalum 
Persenondii, a nicely-staged and well set up 


_ group of excellently-grown plants. 


Messrs. Cowan and Co., Southgate, Lon- 
don, have an effective display, the back of the 
group being ‘composed of Cymbidiums and 
Oncidiums, with their arching sprays, to- 
gether with scarlet Odontiodas: Two pro- 
minent plants ‘were Brasso-Cattleya Jupiter 
and Lzelio-Cattleya Hasselli alba, with white 
sepals and petals, and a gorgeous purplish- 
crimson lip. The ‘greenish Dendrobium 
atro-violaceum, bright Odontoglossums, and 
Miltonias were noteworthy. _ “ 

Mr. J. Cypher, of Cheltenham, staged a 


‘group in-his admirable style, practically all 


sections of Orchids being represented. ~Un- 
usual and rare species are to be seen in this 
exhibit. In addition to the usual showy 
kinds, such as Cattlevas and Odonto- 
glossums, were the vermilion Masdevallia 
Veitchiana, thé orange Ada aurantiata, 
Lycaste  Skinneri, the golden Anguloa 
Clowesii, white Diacrium bicornutum, the 
Apple-green Cypripedium. Maudiz, the 
orange Epidendrum Gattonense, and. Den- 
drobium Wardianum. Cypripedium macro- 
chilum, with its foot-long petals, is attrac- 
tive, also the red Renanthera Imschootiana. 
Brasso-Cattlzlia Veitchii and Triune are good 
of their class, also the Miltonias and Odon- 
tiodas. A few stove and greenhouse plants 
are effectively staged at the. back of this 
meritorious display. 


L. Martagon album 
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Sir J. Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, Surrey 
(gardener, Mr. Collier), is represented by a 
choice group, a large number of hybrid 
Cymbidiums and Dendrobiums being em- 
ploved at the back. “This group contained a 
large number of specimen plants, especially 
Lycastes of the Skinneri type, but the green 
L. Locasta is rarely seen. Good forms of 
Cattleva Skinneri were noted, also Odontioda 
’Westonbirt (variety rather small, but most 
brilliant in colour). Odontioda Colmanz is 
~a gem of yellow and red, and the Brasso- 
Cattleyas were staged to advantage. A large 
number of botanical varieties were present, 
and the yellow drooping Cattleya citrina was 
conspicuous. This group contained over 80 
distinct kinds of Orchids, and probably the 
most meritorious display in the show. 
Messrs. Low, Jarvis Birook, Sussex, and 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield, staged a collection 
rich in . Odontoglossums, | Odontiodas, 
Cattleyas, and Miltonias. A noteworthy 
hybrid was Brasso-Cattlelia Everest, derived 
from ‘Cattleya aurea. ‘Tt inherits a lot of the 
beautiful colouring of that species, while the 
Brassavola influence is seen in the massive 
fringed. lip.. Decia is also good. ~ Cym- 
bidium Virgo, an exquisite hybrid with 
yellowish flower and a red margin to the lip; 
a paler form of this ‘hybrid is named 
Fascinator.. Dendrobium Thwaitsz Veitchi 
variety, Lzlio-Cattleya G. B. Ball, the rose- 
coloured Arpophyllum  giganteum, and 
Cynoches Lowii were also shown. 


HARDY FERNS 


At one end of the Chelsea Hospital en- 
trance to the main eastern tent Mr. Amos 
Perry, Enfield, Middlesex, thas arranged a 
group of a beautiful series of hardy British 
Ferns embracing about 180 varieties, in- 
cluding several new varieties of this firm’s 
own raising, and also including all the varie- 


L. Mrs. Backhouse (hybrid) 


, Three noble Lilies to be seen in the group of Messrs. R: Wallace and Co., Ltd. 
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ties and kinds that are worth growing. 
Especially noteworthy are the following :— 
Polysticum angulare divisilobum densum 
superbum, ~Perry’s Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
Athyrium f.f. plumosum elegans, Struthiop- 
teris pennsylvanica (nearly “4 feet high), and 
Athyrium f.f. Dowergii. The grouping leaves 
nothing to be desired, and represents these 
beautiful plants at their best. 


GREENHOUSE FERNS 


In the large western tent Mr. H. N. 
Ellison, West Bromwich, has staged one of 
his dainty exhibits of greenhouse Ferns, for 
which the is far-famed. It is a table group 
and comprises many choice specimens for the 
Fern lover. Among other noteworthy plants 
there are Davallia ciliata, D. fijiensis robusta, 
D: Speluncee, Adiantum fragrantissimum, 
A. fasciculatum, A. Hilli, A. Fergussoni 
rubrum, Doodia aspera multifida, Onychium 
auratum, Lastrea Jepida, Dicksonia ~ant- 
arctica, and a ‘host of other most interesting 
Ferns. Much time could well be spent on 
inspecting the beautiful series of plants com- 
prising this exhibit. 


ANNUALS - 


Superbly fine aptly describes the wonderful 
exhibit staged by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, at the extreme northern end of tthe 
eastern main tent, approached fromthe Chel- 
sea Hospital entrance. This exhibit is 
comprised of Antirrhinums and Nemesias 
exciusively in charming variety, and serves 
to ‘illustrate the great advance made in these 
plants in recent years. This huge exhibit is 
of geometrical character and comprises four 
large beds on the outside and one circular 
bed in the centre. Of the Antirrhinums, 
which are mostly growing on single stems, 
we have a preference for Intermediate (buff- 
pink), Giant (delicate pink), Buff Beauty, 
Victory (yellow), Rosy Queen, and Mauve 
Queen. Some of the tall Antirrhinums are 


. 
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The magnificent display of Antirrhinums shown by Messrs. Sutton and Sons 


also very handsome, notably 
rose, and deep crimson. The hybrid 
Nemesias show notable improvement, especi- 
ally such sorts as hybrid Twilight and 
Cherry Red, and large-flowered yellow and 
white, rich orange, scarlet, rose-pink, and 
pale rose-pink. The different sorts and sub- 
jects are arranged in blocks of varying size 
and form, the group, as a whole, edged 
with Grass; altogether a great exhibit. 


SWEET. PEAS 


The display of this fragrant annual as ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edin- 
burgh, creates an effect that strikes the vision 
of the visitor immediately he enters the main 
eastern tent at the Chelsea Hospital en- 
trance. In the two back rows there are 13 
stands. of superb flowers, representing 
Majestic Cream, Austin Frederick Improved, 
Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock, Royal Sovereign, 
Picture (still one of the very best), Powers- 
croft, Constance Hinton, Renown (salmon- 
pink), Elegance, Mrs. Tom Jones, Grenadier, 
and George Shawyer. 
arranged in front of the stands, and these 
are quite equal in quality to the blooms in 
the stands. 
are King Mauve, Ruby, Hebe, Roval Purple, 
Melba, and Crimson King. This exhibit is 
arranged on a table space covered with ‘black 
velvet, anda finish is given to the whole by 
the use of Palms and Ferns and sprays of 
Asparagus Sprengeri used freely as an em- 
bellishment. 

Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Ltd., 
““Hawlmark,” Belfast, have made a charm- 
ing display of these beautiful flowers, 
arranging the flowers in a trellis-like form, 
utilising baskets in pleasing variety which 
enables them ito display the long sprays in 
artistic fashion. Among the many ~ note- 
worthy varieties we must mention the follow- 
ing new varieties :—Magnet (pate and rich 
salmon contrasted), Mermaid (a lovely 
lavender), Dainty. Maid (blush-pink of fine 


buff pink, old. 


~ hibit is to be seen in the western 1 


attractive display of Sweet Peas pt 


: “the garden exhibits into these two 
About 24 bowls are 


The more noteworthy of these — 


quality), and Crusader (a glorious < 
pink). We cannot omit to mention” 
did basket -of Lucifer, a Juminous 
of superb quality. The last-men 


In the same tent, close by is” 
Messrs. Robt. Bolton and Son, B: 
near Halstead, Sussex. The fir 
flowers are set up in gold-painted b 
bowls, and, arranged in this mat 
are distinctly effective. Some 0: 
ties in this stand are Gold Cre 
orange-salmon), Royal Pink (grand 
pink), Peggy (salmon-rose), an 
ture (rich cream, slightly tinted). 
there are in this stand the beauti 
Wembley (soft lavender), R. 
deeper iavender), Mammoth (ora 
ture, and Wizard. A beautiful exh 


ROCK AND FORMAL 


Sas Se 
The arrangements for the show 


groups. So far as the rock garde 
cerned the line of division is cle 
defined. They-are such in the 
the word. This cannot be sai 
the exhibits that occupy the arez 
devoted to formal gardens. — Ei 
hibitors themselves have no clear 
of what constitutes formality in” 
sign or the majority of them ha 
send the formal- garden to the | 
forgotten past, as advocated s 
~Mr?: Wm... Robinson: — = a8 

We are quite certain that the 
the term “* Formal Garden” 1 
recognise in the examples prese 
sea much that resembles his - 
the meaning the word conveys. — 

If the term is to be maintained ii 
wise to define it more exactly, so f 
sea Show is concerned. The ju 
have a difficult task to award polit 
exhibit entered as a formal gat 


% Sasa ee or streams, ‘buick: or 
ry walls, paths paved in rectangular 
, geometrical designs in steps, flower- 
pols, and in some cases a hut, shelter, 
a miniature house. At Chelsea the 
mal garden appears to cover any 
: of ideas, happy or incongruous, wat 
wat chooses to make it. 


ye rock garden exhibitors, with a clearer 
sheet of their ideals, or with a. fuller 
eciation of the fact that a rock garden 
a formal garden are two quite different 
8) different in design, in material, in 
1 in garden use, and in. no con- 
proportions will "they mix happily, 
therefore produced ‘tock gardens pure. 
formalists, on the other hand, appear to 
got tired of severity of line and rigid 
‘ical pattern, and have introduced 
, in some cases, amounting to 


i 


ae baiiside alt hel séa: Mr. George 
» of Chisiehurst, has excelled, on 
his previous best efforts. We 


torious exhibits in the past, but never 
Begeneral theme been quite so happily 
eived.. Using the. grey limestone of 


landscape picture of rocky moorland 
oe Complete . with its -miniature 
“issuing water that collects in a 
- ae tumbling from ledge to 
2, the cool mossy channel meanders its 
re een the rocks and is finally lost in a 

8 the foreground, while the plant- 

is free—almost lavish. The quality of 
a ats is, however, such that it is pardon- 
pride of possession on the part of the 
to display them a little more freely 
e occasion seems to warrant.. Pro- 
y the best grower of alpine plants of his 
ion, Mr. Whitelegg can always make 
iteresting exhibit if he uses never a stone. 


» he has produced a wonderful collection. 
ngst others there is a beautiful cross be- 
n Dianthus alpinus x D. neglectus, 


ema Warley Rose, Gentiana verna, 
fraga Caterhamensis (a wonderful spotted 
ifolia hybrid), Saxifraga — carniolica, 
iondias, Viola Enia, Primulas, Morisia 
gea, and a representative of nearly 
y family of alpine plants in cultivation. 


Coe 


joining the above is Messrs. Pulham’s 
rden, and so alike are the two efforts 
1 casual visitor will -have- to be 


in the aresk the 


“nown os put, up some attractive and 


nd or Yorkshire, he has formed‘a_ 
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pardoned if he considers them as one. The 
cascade, or gushing spring, in Messrs. 
Pulham’s is the daintiest bit-of work of its 
sort we have ever seen. 
out, the exhibit, nevertheless, does not main- 
tain quite the distinction in the foreground. 
The planting is pleasing and not overdone, 


The effort that appeals most to us, next to 
the two mentioned above, is that’ of Mr. 
Herbert Brooks, a newcomer jin this class 
and by no means a mean competitor for high 
honours in the future. He is also using thé 
grey limestone, and has done so very CHSC: 
tively, whilst the planting. is surprisingly 
Sfiective on the whole. His‘ little stream is 


well conceived and skilfully constructed. A 


little boldness’ in some of this rock masses 
would have improved the effect generally. 
He has also_a-tiny formal garden next door 
that is simple and ser He is using the 
grey limestone for wall building, and if the 
stone is not too large it makes a fine material 
for the purpose, 


We recognised Mr. Clarence Elliott’s ex- 


_ hibit (in the absence of any pronounced 


quantity of Oxalis enneaphylla) by the finest 
specimens. of Juniperus hibernica compressa 
that have ever appeared in Chelsea. A glori- 
ous blue mass of Gentiana acaulis at its. very 
best and a huge drift of a very old but very 
beautiful V iola, Blue Stone, are also out- 
standing features, but why Mr. Elliott has 
given Primula pulverulenta -the place of 
honour on top of the rocks we do not under- 
stand. The fine Saxifraga Caterhamensis 
also appears here in very good form. ~ 
Messrs. Cutbush have constructed a rock 
garden of sandstone which, despite the relief 
from monotony it- affords, ‘looks rather as if 
it had lost.its way among so much grey rock. 


Messrs. Hodsons, of Northampton, have 
used the stone which made the grey rock 
famous.. This is the beautiful weathered 
rock from Yorkshire, which we believe first 
appeared in London in 1912 and has been 
increasing in popularity ever since. 


Messrs. Jones and Ingwersen have 
arranged a small rock garden which contains 
a great many interesting plants in addition 
to one fine patch of Viola bosniaca. The 


foreground of this exhibit is very nicely 
handled. 


Messrs. Harrod’s topiary work, whatever 
its merit may be, looks decidedly out of place 
in the rock garden section, which is not their 
fault, but one of the exigencies of space. 


Far away from the rock garden bank Mr. 
Dixon, of Putney, has a rock garden and 
also a sunk formal garden in the true and 
familiar Dixonian style, 


Very good through- 
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Messrs. Carter and Co. 
most dramatic exhibit in this section. It cer- 
tainly answers the requirements of that 
‘ quiet, retired place,’’? which the word gar- 
den is said to mean. A circle enclosed, ex- 
cept at one point, with towering Retinospora 
plumosa planted as a hedge, it has a central 
pool with a powerful fountain jet rising there- 
from... The colour-scheme is brilliant in the 
extreme—purple, pink, crimson, and white 
flowers—whilst some handsome vases are 
planted with brilliant blue Hydrangeas. To 
emphasise its richness the garden is freely 
decorated with marble ornaments. A pleas- 
ing little terrace wall on one side of the 
fountain gives a cool and refreshing note 
amid so much colour. 

Messrs. Maxwell and Beale have a small 
formal garden with a well-head covered in 
thatch, and near by Mr. Thomson a, sunk 
garden of somewhat intricate design. The 
workmanship is well-finished and good. 

Mr. Reginald Winder displays an octagonal 
sunk garden with central pool surrounded by 
beds of Polyantha Roses. The whole area is 
enclosed with festoons of Wichuraiana Roses. 

Mr. Klinkert has an exhibit of topiary 
worl: with no attempt at garden design. 

Messrs. Wood and Son, of Taplow, have a 
fine display of garden furniture, ornaments, 
two good garden houses, and a small sunk 
garden. 

Messrs. Cuthbert, of Southgate, have 
hedged in an enclosure with Rhododendrons, 
and filled the formal beds and borders con- 
tained therein with a rich display of Azaleas. 
All sections are represented, mollis, Ghent, 
rustica, occidentalis, etc. 

Messrs. Vernon Bros. have formed a little 
enclosure with trellis, and introduced a pool 
surrounded with a varied assortment of 
different methods of paving, from brick and 
crazy paths to neat sawn stone. 


have by far the 


Messrs. Wallace and Co., of Tunbridge 
Wells, are endeavouring to maintain their. 


well-known reputation by a distinct departure 
from their usual schemes. From the founda- 
tions of a little hut built of sawn Chestnut 
and asbestos sheets issues a spring that winds 
its way, in the form of a stream, or rather 
two pools at different levels, between banks 


planted with Heaths, Junipers, Primulas, 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, and _—- various 
conifers. York flagging and Westmorland 


rock are both used in their respective places. 
Altogether, an.interesting effort. 

Messrs. Cheal, of Crawley, have laid out 
a garden on a very similar plan in which the 
beginnings of formality appear in the back- 
ground, but surrender unrestrainedly to in- 


Mr. James MacDonald supervises the laying of a 
bowling green 


Messrs. Baker’s excel with a rock and water garden 


formal pool and design generally in the fore- 
ground. : 

Messrs. Baker’s, of Codsall, again rather 
mix the styles, but there is one pretty feature 
in the form of an arched stone bridge crossed 
by a Grass path that is quite effective. 

Mr. James Macdonald iis so well known for 
his all-Grass exhibits that it is a little sur- 
prising to find him using paving liberally. 
On the whole, it is a-very attractive anrange- 
ment, and does not pretend to be a garden to 
copy, but a first-class exhibit of the firm’s 
speciality, Grass. 

Mr. Wilkes, of Combe Down, displays a 
fine collection of this attractive stonework. 
This also must be characterised as.an exhibit 
of material rather than a garden proper. 
The material, where the design of the ex- 
hibit offers an opportunity, is, however, well 
used, and the tone of age presented by the 
various ornaments, etc., presented therein is, 
if not quite true, still attractive. : 

At the end of the rock garden bank Messrs. 
Reamsbottom have a small formal garden 
planted. with their wonderful St. Brigid 
Anemones. — 

Amongst the formal gardens Messrs. Gaze 
and Co. have a curved recessed bank planted 
with shrubs and supported by rock. Within 
the recess is a tiny sunk formal garden and 
a little stream wanders through the exhibit. 


CARNATIONS 


There is quite a number of exhibits of 
Carnations as usual, two of which stand out 
for the beauty of their display and the quality 
of their flowers. 

Messrs. C. Engelmann, Lid., Saffron Wal- 
den, have one of the best exhibits of Carna- 
tions we have seen, arranged in the extreme 
north-western corner of the large western 
main tent. Here are to be seen an enormous 
stand of blooms of the highest quality in every 
colour known in the Carnation, all arranged 
most artistically in tall stands and antique 
green vases, etc. Altogether there are some 
10,000 blooms displayed in this marvellous 
exhibit. Notable examples of cultural skill 
are the following varieties: Laddie (light 
salmon), Red Laddie (a brilliant rouge sport 
from Laddie, and a good thing), Circe, 
Enchantress. Supreme, \White Enchantress, 
Mrs. Hamilton Fellowes. (bright purple), 
Cupid, Tarzan, Jass, Aviator, Surprise, Beta, 
Saffron, Nigger, Belle Washburn, Maine 
Sunshine, and a host of other good sorts too 
numerous to mention, This handsome group 
is finished off with Pterises, and the free use 
of Asparagus Sprengeri completes an ex- 
hibit second to none. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros., Hayward’s Heath, 
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Sussex, have again excelled, staging a dis- 
play equal in beauty and character to any of 
their previous efforts. A huge display com- 
prises the centre, and this is surmounted by 
a great mass of Scarlet Carnations, with 
stands, baskets, vases, and bowls all filled 
with the better sorts at present in general 
cultivation. Special mention must be made 
of Chintz, Wivelsfield Pink, Mikado, White 
Pearl, Laddie, Jessie Allwood, Eldora, 
Salmon Enchantress, 
Cameron, Topsy, and a host of other good 
things. sf 

In four irregular-shaped beds are to be 


seen groups of Allwoodii, set up in vases, 


looking so much like growing plants. The 
better sorts of Allwoodii are Susan, Joyce, 
Jenny, Betty, Barbara, Rhoda, Sybil, Ann, 
Beatrice, Alfred, Eleanor, Arthur, and Freda. 
There is also a beautiful series of this firm’s 


new perpetual border Carnation arranged in~ 


a series of four beds. : 

An excellent table group of Carnations is 
to be seen on the west side of the western 
main tent, which comes from Messrs. Keith 
Luxford and Co., Harlow. About three 
dozen stands and antique green vases serve 
to illustrate the beauty of this subject, and a 
pleasing finish is given by added foliage of 
varying characters of the better Carnations. 
We like Enchantress Supreme, Aviator, 
Topsy, Peerless, Mrs. Walter Hemus, Sur- 
prise, and Mikado. 

A mass of Carnations in Japanese baskets, 
by Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., makes an 
exhibit of an impressive character. A 
pleasing feature of this display is the over- 
hanging baskets filled with blooms of good 
quality. » Noteworthy examples are Eileen 
Low (flesh pink), White Pearl, Hon. Rita 
Weir, Mrs. Ives Improved (a 1925 novelty of 
a-pleasing pink), Surprise, Philip Sassoon (a 
grand crimson novelty), Lord Lambourne, 
Topsy, Saffron, and Sheila Greer. : 

Border Carnations and Pinks (Herbertia) 
are shown in a table group by Messrs. Lowe 
and Gibson, Crawley Down, Sussex. Of the 
Border Carnations, Elaine (white), Mrs. 
Nora Cox (purple), David Stobart, Gordon 
Douglas (crimson), Mrs. G. D. Murray 
(flaked) are good. Queen Mary Pink is a 
charming sweet-scented variety. 

Border Carnations are shown in superb 
form and condition as usual by Mr. James 
Douglas, Edenside, Great Bookham. There 
is no doubt, whatever, that this well-known 
grower cultivates and exhibits the border 
Carnation as no other grower can do. We 
like them all, but, as a few sorts are especi- 
ally outstanding, we mention them as fol- 
lows :—Rhoderic Dhu (crimson), Bookham 


Bank of Rhododendrons around the fou 
Messrs. Carter and Co. 


Wivelsfield Claret, ~ 


—many varieties shown. 


ntain garden 


% am 


Scarlet (scarlet), Virginia (rose 


yellow), Valentine (saffron yellow) 
Hunter (rose), Highland Mary — 
ground flaked), Prospero (white | 
flaked), Bookham Rose (ground 


Wonder Clove (dark crimson red), an¢ 
of other beautiful sorts, all sweet 


~BEGONIAS — 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, 
show a grand table group of double-fi 
tuberous rooted Begonias, represen 
glorious plants in many forms and vy. 
and in great diversity of colour. The 
are superb, not a damaged flore 
noticeable.. Quality is seen at its be 
if the flowers are not quite so large 
are sometimes seen at these shows, 
in course of fuller development and sI 
show the strain of the heat better f€ 
A few of the better sorts-are Mrs. 
Crane (a lovely flesh pink of superb 
Mona (a grand white sort, the flox 
which are of exquisite shape), Lo 
bourne (the best of the orange-col 
sorts), Lady Cory (a lovely salmon-oran 
deep build and grand form), and Hild 
don (the best of the shell-pink colour 
ties). Three standards containi 
Begonias show the value of this type 
for such purposes, —— _ SSA A 
as SHRUBS: ~ 
Donard Nursery showed a bi 
rare and uncommon shrubs, whi 
Tricuspidaria lanceolata, Cistus 
folius, Juniperus pachyphlea ericoid 
glaucous. foliage), Cytisus Donard 
(pink), and the deeper Dallimore 
sporum nigrescens. P. Silver Que 
a magnificent plant. Nothofagus 
hami (one of the New Zealand 
Cytisus dauricus (dwarf yellow 
macrophylla purpurea (purple foliz 
spermum Boscaweni, Lomatia | 
Rhododendron glaucum (dull rose- 
like flowers), Olearia secundentata. 
obcordata, and Ilex Pernyi were 


shrubs in which standard Cytisus 1 
C. Dallimorei, C. praecox,. versicolor 
tus, Acers in variety, Viburnum ma 
lum, Pyrus- Aldenhamenis (erin 
flowers), Sargenti (white), and 
parviflora were a few shown. 

G. Jackman and ‘Son had a 
group of Clematis, beautifully grown, t 
-by variegated Acers. Specially fine 
Nelly Moser (with a deep bar of ro 
the centre of each petal), Lasurs 


ady Cholmondeley (mauve), and 
selot (white) were specially good. 
excelled in cultivation. 

e had an interesting group of 
d Rhododendrons. Among the 
e the rare Prostranthera rotundi- 
purple flowers and small leaves), 
eligiosum, Corokia virgata, Em- 
coccineum (with its vivid orange- 
ers), three magnificent specimens 
pidaria lanceolata~laden with red 


1 chiefly of fine foliaged shrubs and 
tall pillars of Vitis being very fine, 
y. Henryana especially. They had 
many varieties, Clematis, and 
In their outside group they had 
in variety in standard forms, with 
lendrons and Azaleas, Vitis and Ivies, 
fovely blue Sollya heterophylla. 

lier and Sons had a large group of new 
rare shrubs. Specially noticed were 
ostigma Wiillmottiana (with blue 

), standard Cytisus, in varieties as 
ei, Firefly, Daisy Hill, and sul- 
, Cerasus Lannesiana erecta (Apple- 
C. Fugenzo (soft pink double 
ss), ©. Shidaro Sakura (deep pink 
e flowers, a plant of —weeping 
, ©. Sekiyama (double blush pink) 
ontia californica (with yellow flowers), 
num_tomentosum, Mariesii, Olearia 
lis (the young foliage covered with 
down), Hydrangeas in variety, Malus 
inda purpurea, Bamboos, Magnolia 
i oh and M. nigra (dark maroon out- 

Iba superba, and Peony Delavayi 
ba (with dark maroon flowers). 
um crispum (mauve) was good, and 
opsis Willmottz is interesting with 
/ flowers like Hazel catkins. 

Jatson and Sons are showing a big 
of their new Cytisus Dorothy Walpole, 
crimson and quite the best variety now 
jour. They had a plant of C. Dalli- 
to show the improved colour of 
le, and the contrast was very 

on ‘ 

. Notcutt had a big group,-of which 
in standard form were a great fea- 
Daisy Hill splendens (an improved 
, Kewensis, Beani, Osborni, Cornish 
1, nigricans, Dallimorei, sessilifolius (a 


’ 


‘variety with graceful habit), Firefly 
on and yellow), alba rosea (top petals 
tinged with rose), Rosy Moonlight. 
1 and pink), and fulgens (orange- 
ae 


k gard 


en by Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, for which the 
SE Graphic” Cup was awarded 
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crimson). Among the shrubs were Lilacs in 
variety, Pyrus ingo (large semi-double pale 
pink flowers),- P. Sargenti, P. p. Eleyi, 
Lemoinei, and Aldenhamensis, all much alike 
in colour. Spiraea confusa, Deutzia discolor, 
and Fremontia californica were very fine as 
standards. Berberis dictiophylla, Acers in 
variety, and Lonicera syringrantha with pink 


_ flowers. 


W. Fromow and Sons had a big group of 
Acers and Japanese Maples outside in all 
sizes and all varieties, all being well-grown 
specimens, 

Klinkert had a large group in the open of 
their clipped Box and Yew in many different 
shapes, all being perfectly finished. 

A. Charlton had a large group in the open 
which included many varieties of Acers and 
Acacias. They had also Corokia virgata, 
Senecio rotundifolia, Olearia macrodonta, 
Viburnum Henryi, Eleutherococcus Henryi 
(with thorny stems), the  silver-foliaged 
Anthyllis Barba-jovis, Viburnum Harrovia- 
num, and Sutherlandia fruticosa. 


HERBACEOUS FLOWERS 


Herbaceous and Alpine flowers are well 
shown in the many splendid groups exhibited 
by the leading nurserymen. 

In a corner of one of the large tents 
Messrs. Amos Perry, of Enfield, have built 
a, magnificent bank, comprising hardy Ferns 
and a-collection of garden flowers in great 
variety. The Ferns are somewhat unique, 
and include some most lovely specimens in 
varieties too numerous to mention here, and 
are surely worthy to be included in every 
good garden. One of the floral gems which 
should not be missed here is Lithospermum 
Heavenly Blue, a pretty little Alpine plant of 
true gentian blue, which would add richness 
and charm to any rockery. 

Close by in the same tent may be seen 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon’s gorgeous 
Delphiniums. These lovely summer flowers, 
with their tall and graceful spikes of many 
shaded blue, never fail to charm. These, we 
hope, are but the forerunners of the many 
splendid groups which give so much pleasure 
at the summer shows. ; 

The group brought by Messrs. Carlyle, of 
Twyford, includes a nice collection of Lupins 
in various shades of pink, yellow, bronze, 
and blue, as well as many other good things. 

A new dwarf Wallflower, Glory of the 
Parks, a rich shade of chocolate maroon, is 
the central feature in a pretty mixed group 
by Messrs. G. Gibson and Co., of Bedale, 
Yorks. : ; 

Messrs. Storrie and Storrie’s exhibit—a cir- 
cular bed—is made up with a lovely collection 
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of Polyanthuses, in almost every conceivable 
shade of colour; the deep browns, some of 
them approaching black, being. particularly 
fine. Some nice Aquilegias are also in- 
cluded in this group. 

A fine exhibit, by Messrs. Bees, Ltd., 
Liverpool, built on a slightly-raised platform 
with charming effect, is particularly rich in 
colour. Especially striking are the lovely 
shades of colour in the Aquilegias, which 
include bright apricot, yellow, and mauve. 
Many lovely Alpines are also included in this 
group, the Aubrietias being very fine. 

The splendid group by Messrs. Waterer,. 
in the corner of the second large tent, con- 
tains many floral gems. The Lupins, in 
their numerous shades of colour, are particu- 
larly fine. Verbascums in variety, Delphi- 
niums, and lovely banks of Anchusas are also 
included, all the plants being remarkably fine 
specimens. 

Eremurus, Lupins, and Pzonies, and a 
lovely splash of the golden yellow Trollius, 
‘* Earliest of all,’’ stand out conspicuously in 
Messrs. Maurice Prichard’s charming group. 
Some lovely shades of shining blue and 
mauve are to be seen in the collection of 
Delphiniums shown by Messrs. Hewitt and 
Co., of Solihull. Particularly striking is a 
seedling of bright Reckitts’ blue, overlaid 
with pinkish mauve, and boasting a khaki- 
coloured eye. 

Ponies and Campanula persicifolia are the 
principal features of a pretty exhibit from the 
Maytham Gardens, Ltd., of Rolvedon, Kent. 
Included in the Pzonies is the variety P. 
tenuifolia, which has fine cut Fern-like 
foliage, and single blooms of pink and 
crimson. 

In addition to the larger groups are many 
charming table exhibits of rockery and 
alpine plants, too numerous to more than 
mention here. Several of them are built up 
in the form of rock gardens, rather exagger- 
ated, perhaps, but extremely pleasing. 
Others are merely staged as banks of flowers. 

Messrs, Carter, Page and Co. have a par- 
ticularly pretty rockery, in which Litho- 
spermums, Alpine pentstemons, Silenes, Saxi- 
frages, and many other fine subjects vie with 
each other for pride of place. Delphinium 
nudicaule, a striking little flower of bright 
orange, is especially charming. 

Some fine blue Gentians, Mimulus_ in 
variety, and Saxifraga pyramidalis are 
among the many gems in the very effective 
little garden built by Messrs. F. G. Wood, 
of Ashtead. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, of Stevenage, is re- 
sponsible for a really charming effort. Long 
graceful sprays of Saxifrage hang over the 


Rock and stream garden: Mr. Herbert Brook’s 
first effort 
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large grey stones with fine effect, while a 
group of the, pretty little Cardamine fl.pl. 
cannot be missed. Daphne rupestris is 
among the more rare subjects, and a fine 
specimen is shown here. 

A pretty group of Incarvillea grandiflora 
catches the eye in a nice exhibit by Messrs. 
Maxwell and Beale, Broadstone; while in 
Mr. G. Reuthe’s group are many choice and 
rare subjects, including Orchis pubescens, 
Asperula suberosa, Athoa, and several other 
good things. 

Messrs. Gavin Jones 
Letchworth; ©Prichard and Co., ’ Christ- 
church; Messrs. Hemsley, Crawley ; and 
many others have arranged charming ex- 
hibits in this section, and in nearly all of 
them the favourite alpine flowers may be 
found flowering to perfection, many of them 
being duplicates of the fine subjects to be 
found in the wonderful rock gardens outside. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


The outstanding feature in this section ts, 
as usual, the wonderful collection of vege- 
tables exhibited by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, 
of Aldenham, whose gardener, Mr. E. 
Beckett, has brought the science of the 
kitchen garden to such a high state of per- 
fection as to include it among the fine arts. 
This remarkable exhibit has become such a 
regular feature of the Chelsea festival that 
its absence would be at once noticed and re- 
gretted by many visitors, should it by any 
chance fail to put in an appearance. 

A bank of perfect.vegetables covering some 
250 square feet of table space must be seen 
to. be properly appreciated. Dishes and 
pyramids of Green Peas, Broad and French 
Beans in great variety, luscious Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers, Lettuces, and Beetroots, and 
the other ingredients that go to the making 
of those perfect salads for which we are all 
longing during these sudden tropical days. 
Gorgeous bundles of Asparagus and Seakale, 
which would delight the eye of the veriest 
gourmet; lovely Cauliflowers, — sticks of 
Celery, vegetable Marrows, and a hundred 
and one other subjects, 200 dishes in all, and 
every specimen perfect. Perhaps the most 
interesting item is a large centrepiece of 
growing Peas, temptingly suspended from 
their fresh green stems and foliage, which, 
in this variety, resembles that of the Acacia. 
We cannot help envying the Aldenham people 
in their wonderful choice and variety of 
garden luxuries. To become a vegetarian 
would surely require but little effort with 
such resources. 

Near by Messrs. Sutton: and Sons have 
staged a collection of Potatoes grown in 
frames at Reading. The exhibit includes 36 
dishes of all the leading varieties, and very 
tempting and nice they look. 

In the fruit section the piece de resistance 
is the magnificent collection of Strawberries 
shown by Messrs. Laxton, of Bedford. In 
addition to some hundreds of splendid plants 
in pots covered with the gorgeous fruits, the 
exhibit includes scores of dishes and baskets 
of gathered berries perfect in every detail. 
All the latest and best varieties are included, 
among others being Robust, a new main- 
crop variety of perfect colour and form, and 
richly flavoured, Rearguard, another new 
introduction, is a very late variety, probably 
the latest of all, and a wonderfully fine fruit. 
The other novelty shown is Empress, which 
is best described as an improved Viscountess. 
Two of these varieties were figured in our 
last week’s issue. 

An exhibit of Raspberries in the same tent 
is attracting considerable attention. This is 
a private effort, shown by V. C. Vicars, 


and Ingwersen, 


Esq., of Royston, and comprises numerous ~ 
large plants in pots, all in full fruit, and a. 


number of dishes of splendid gathered fruits. 
Included in the many sorts shown is Viking, 
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a remarkable red variety which produces 
three crops in a season. Some of this year’s 
young shoots are already carrying fruit. 
Amber is a large and splendid yellow variety 
of superb flavour. 

Messrs. G. Bunyard, of Maidstone, have 
brought a fine collection of apples, which 
always cause considerable interest. This 
firm has of late made a practice of exhibiting 
the varieties of Apples which are in season 
at the date of showing, and this system has 
proved an excellent guide to growers. 
this occasion the exhibit is on more compre- 
hensive lines, and includes baskets of a very 
large number of varieties, the fruits being in 
perfect condition. Lord Burleigh, Allen’s 
Everlasting, Sturmer Pippin, Ontario, and 
Wagener are among the varieties which are 
at their best at the present time. 

In another tent, Messrs. Rivers, of Saw- 
bridgeworth, are exhibiting a large group of 
fruit trees in pots. Plums, Peaches, Nec- 
tarines, Oranges, Lemons, and Figs are all 
well represented, the trees being well grown, 
and carrying excellent crops of tempting 
fruits. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS 


One of the most attractive groups in the 
main eastern tent is the group of Hydrangeas 
staged by Mr. H. J. Jones, Ryecroft Nursery, 
Lewisham, S.E. In this wonderful group 
Mr. Jones thas staged the most remarkable 
representation of the newer and more attrac- 
tive of these increasingly interesting plants, 


‘and they are arrangéd in this exhibitor’s 


inimitable fashion. Some of the more note- 
worthy sorts are Marechal Foch, Parcival 
(superb rich deep pink), Mme. Truffaut, 
Mme. Riveraine, Goliath, Mme. Chantard 
(biue and pink kinds), and many others. The 
group is finished off with graceful Palms 
with an edging of turf. Truly a fine exhibit, 

Mr. Henry 'B. Brandt, Capenor, Nutfield, 
Surrey (gardener, H. Cook), in the same tent 
has made a splendid exhibit of Caladiums, 
which for a private grower does him great 
credit. A large mound in the centre repre- 
sents plants showing splendid cultural skill, 


and with handsome specimen Palms for re- — 
lief and an edging of \C. argyrites, Maiden- 


hair Ferns, etc., niakes this exhibit highly 
pleasing. Of the Caladiums the more note- 
worthy sorts are Mikado, John Peed, Mrs. 
L. R. Russell, Henlyanum, Excellent, C. H. 
Dahle, Barillet, Diglis, Marquess of Camden, 
Candidum, Rose Laing, and Angustura. 


In the main tent near to the Embankment ‘ 


entrance Messts.. Godfrey and Son, Ex- 
mouth, Devon, show Pelargoniums in variety 
arranged in ‘baskets, and as such they are 
attractive. Noteworthy. sorts are Lieut. 
Warneford, Mrs. Lamson, Naomi, Queen 
Mary, Fascination, Joan, and the- Mikado. 

Exceptionally handsome is the large group 
set up by Messrs. Webb and Sons, Stour- 
bridge. The plants are well grown, large, 
and freely flowered, and the group embraces 
a variety of beautiful subjects. This firm's 
new giant hybrid ‘Schizanthus are a very fine 
lot, both plants and flowers large and colours 
pleasingly diverse. The herbaceous Calceo- 
larias are fresh, clean, well grown, and of 
good quality. Cinerarias are represented by 
the grandiflora, stellata, and dwarf Cactus- 
flowered types. These are shown in wonder- 
ful variety and are a great attraction. The 
group is finished off with Palms and an 
edging of Maidenhair Ferns. Clarkias with 
blotched ‘flowers age also shown. 

At the entrance to the Embankment end 


‘of the main eastern tent Messrs. Jas. Carter 


and -Co., Raynes Park, S.W., occupy the 


“whole of the end of the tent with a series of 


three groups set up most artistically, display- 
ing a variety of beautiful subjects in a man- 
ner that cannot fail to attract the visitor. 


~ ¥ 3 Z ee 
Here are to be seen well-flowered 


On. 


~ Horsburgh (rich salmon). ‘Good 


~ and M. A. Roseland (pink). — 


set up in stately fashion, Ciner 
stellata; stellata Cactus, . 
types of the flower, all very fresh a1 
colour, and also well grown. The- 
thuses, too, are most noteworthy 
their colour and the character of th 
Gloxinias, also, are very fine an 
special recognition. _ Phlox ‘Dr 
Hybrid Aquilegias, Nemesia, Sal 
mammoth mixed Stocks, Sweet 
of the Valley, Ageratum, anda g 
of Amaryllis all combine to make 
remarkable exhibit. Bamboos, Pter 
and an edging of beautiful Grass co 
display second, to none.) =" i.) 
The large western tent cont 
beautiful groups, and among these is 
of miscellaneous greenhouse plants 
number of Anthuriums and Amaryllis 
by Messrs. Stuart Low and Co 
This firm also set up two sm 
groups, one showing, the Bot 
in good form and other interesting 
plants. pa a ee 
In the same tent Mr. Ab 
Chelsea, has staged a charming 
of his unique strain° of Schizantht 
senting this attractive subject by dw 
grown, freely-flowered specimen 


A table group of well-grown 
is shown by Messrs. Godfrey ¢ 
plants are profusely flowered an 
wide range of colours. A go 
is shown, and plants of D 
Gem, also on Poppies. 

A group of Hydrangeas a 
extreme south-west corner — 
western tent ‘by Messrs, Wm. 
Sons, Ltd., Barnet, is an attra 
The group’ comprises a series 
presenting quite a number of 
varieties. Of the varieties wort 
tion we think that Marechal 
Helge, W. Pfitzer, Elmar, Mme. E 
(white), and Souvenir de Mme. 
are the better sorts. Several of | 
ties ate seen in blue and pink 
background of Palms and Acers 
create a pleasing effect. 9 = 

Without a doubt the exhibit 
thuses put up by Messrs. Watki 
son, Ltd., 27-29, Drury L 
W.C. 2, stands out from all 
show for its fine quality and di 
Each individual plant is a very | 
grown specimen, and the flowers 
and are borne on long, erect sp 
colours, too, are pleasingly diverse 
the colours are quite unique a 
be seen to be fully appreciated. 
has a fine reputation for these p 
oval group is to'be seen in the ten 
kind of annexe to the large weste 

In the big western tent a t 
Zonal Pelargoniums is shown by 
Jarman and Co., Chard. These 
blossoms. set. up in vases, stam 
baskets most effectively. We like 


jowing single sorts :—Arabie (scale 


~ Holmes (salmon), Caronia (pink), 


(cherry-red), Mars (rich scarlet), 


are A. Rickards (scarlet), Lan 


A large and comprehensive ¢€ 
Cacti and succulents is arranged 
tent by Mr. Sidney Smith, 51, Ful 
Enfield, which is a source of much 
fovers of these quaint and curi 
Of Cacti a very handsome s 
Echinocactus Griesoni calls for atte 
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of the many noteworthy specimens. We 
t also mention Mamillaria micromeris, a 
| plant 40 years old. There are no fewer 
300 distinct varieties in this capital 
bit. 
small table group of Zonal Pelargoniums 
own by Mr. R. J. Case, Taunton. Good 
e sorts are Mrs. A. C. Adams, F. W. 
1y, Exquisite, Taurus, and Janet Scott. 
the tent annexe to the wesfern tent 
rs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Richmond, have 
aged a long, comparatively narrow group 
iscellaneous stove and greenhouse plants 
h includes many plants of great interest. 
diums such as Rose Laing, Duchess of 
;; Santa Anna, Argol, Golden King, 
eror Alexander III., Marquess. of Cam- 
and William Rappard are noteworthy. 
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Roebelinii. An edging of small Ferns and 
Palms completes a beautiful exhibit. 

A charming group of miscellaneous flower- 
ing and foliage plants is shown in the same 
annexe by Messrs. John Peed and Son, West 


Norwood, London. Here are to be seen 
luxurious Hydrangeas, Streptocarpus in 
wondrously bright colours,  Petunias, 


Gloxinias, Liliums, Crotons, Draczenas, and 
a grand lot of Caladiums. Of the last- 
named there are beautiful exampies of varie- 
ties, C. E. Dahle, Reine Marie de Portugal, 
John Burns, John Peed, Mme. J. Box, and 
Haageana a splendid lot. 


PRIMULAS 


Oliver and Hunter had a very interesting 
group of Primulas; P. Littoniana Giant form 
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Raoulia australis (this was a touch of the 
chief’s hand !), 

Bowell and Skarratt, Cheltenham, had P. 
Forrestii in fine plants and a group of P. 
Veitchii and hybrida La Lorraine with rich 
rose flowers. 


Tucker and Sons, Oxford, showed P. 
vittata-sikkimensis with. capitata and fari- 
nosa, and a large plant of P. Littoniana. 


W. H. Rogers and Son had a mound 
planted with the new pink forms of P. 
pulverulenta, a large group of fine helodoxa, 
and Lissadel Hybrid. P. involucrata was 
specially good. 

Maxwell and Beale showed P. luteola 
(yellow), not often seen, though not difficult 
to grow. Beesiana, Sikkimensis, Bulleyana 


The King and Queen in the enclosed fountain garden by Messrs. James Carter and Co: 


plants worthy of note are Draczena 
riana, D. Lord ‘Wolseley, D. Victoria, 
Pere Charon, Medinilla magnifica, 
ums in variety, Crotons, and a host 
autiful things made a most attractive 


te one of the most beautiful exhibits of 
€ plants is a group of Palms set up in 
ame annexe by Messrs. Robert Green 
», Utd, Baker Street, London. This 
is long and narrow, and comprises. all 
is ‘best. Two very tall, stately speci- 
of Kentia Forsteriana represent this fine 
at its best; there are also grand plants 
_ Dumoniana, K. Belmoreana, Areca 
4, A. Baueri, Cocos australis, C. 
ett, hamerops humilis arborescens, 
a beautiful specimen of Phoenix 


| 


was magnificent. Several new species were 
under collectors’. numbers, They had 
sikkimensis in fine form, japonica and 
japonica Millar’s Crimson (a fine colour 
with dark eye), Lissadell Hybrid, Aileen 
Aroon, Veitchii, Anisodora (more quaint than 
pretty, with small maroon flowers), Cock- 
burniana (rich orange), and capitata (deep 
purple in round heads on mealy stems). 
Forrestii was good. Pinnatifida (pale laven- 
der), pulchella (deep mauve), and Rusbyi 
(deep carmine with yellow eye) were three 
newer and more uncommon species. 

“Clarence Elliot, Ltd., had a nice clump of 
P. secundiflora, with purplish drooping 
flowers like sikkimensis, which was also in 
good form. A tiny plant of P. farinosa was 
growing by a rock in a large patch of 


were well grown with pulverulenta and 
Lissadell Hybrid. 


Chalk Hill Nurseries, Reading, made a 
large planting of pulverulenta, japonica, 
and Lissadell Hybrid, with a group’ of 
Bulleyana at one end, 


Baker’s had several lots of Primulas in 
their exhibit. The queer-looking Anisodora 
(with maroon flowers and yellow eye), 
Veitchii, secundiflora, Wardii, pulverulenta, 
helodoxa, Lissadel Hybrid, and the newer 
chrysopa Cockburniana is fine with its vivid 
orange flowers. P. Chionantha and P. vittata, 
somewhat like secundiflora, are good. 


The Aldersey College, near Chester, had a 
small exhibit of P. helodoxis set as if grow- 
ing in Grass, 
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Mr. F. G. Wood showed P. chionantha, a 
lovely plant with white flowers, also Beeps 
Forrestii, Secundiflora, Veitchii, and ‘the 
newer Chrysopa, similar in habit to Wardii. 

G. Reuthe had P. Helodoxa hybrida La 
Lorraine, Wardii (lavender flowers), and 
three hybrids of Japonica and Helodoxa. 
The plants were small, but showed the foliage 
of Helodoxa; the colour of one was a sort of 
buff and. apricot, and the other two were a 
copper shade with yellow eye, an interesting 
cross which, if it could produce the yellow of 
Helodoxa with the more compact habit of 
Japonica, would be a great improvement. 

B. ‘Ladhams, -Ltd.; had’ a big- lot of 
Japonica Etna, a ‘vivid crimson with darker 


eve, This variety comes true from seed. 
Lissadel Hybrid was good. 

M. Prichard and Sons, Christchurch, 
showed some fine large groups of Mr. 


Dalrymple’s new pink forms of P. pulveru- 
lenta—Ladv Thursby (deep rose-pink), Bart- 
lev Pink, Bartley Blush, and New Dalrymple 
(soft pink with dark crimson eye); also a 
fine hybrid, Sir George Thursby, a very big 
flower of rich crimson, one of the finest 
flowers seen for a long time. They also had 
P. pulverulenta Mrs. Berkeley (soft pinlx). 


R: Wallace and Co. showed the new pink 
pulverulenta in their Lily and Iris group, the 
rose-pink variety Lady Thursby being very 
fine, Thev also had some of these in their 
outside group, with large clumps of New 
Dalrymple (soft pink with crimson eye) and 
Helodoxa (vellow) by the edge of the water ; 
‘a nice group of Lady Thursby (rose pinlkx) 
with P. chionantha (with very fine heads of 
bloom) close by. The new forms of pink 
pulverulenta come true from seed and are a 
very fertile strain. 

Storrie and Storrie showed a large circular 
group of Polvanthus, Auriculas, and. Prim- 
roses: The Polvanfhus were very fine in 
white, yellow, and crimson, with a very good 
batch of the old gold-laced variety. Hybrid 
Cowslips were also shown. The mauye 
shades of Auriculas were very pretty. 


Bees, Ltd., had a fine lot of. P. nivalis 
(mauve, with foliage mealy underneath), in- 
volucrata (white and lilac forms), Forrestii 
(yellow), and a fine large group of Chrysopa, 
Bulleyana, and Red Hugh were good. 


Dr. Maewatt had a small but interesting 
group of Primulas, which included Littoniana 
in grand form, seratifolia . (small yellow 
flowers),  sibirica, | Involucrata  capitata 
flexipes (pale cream, in habit like Sikkim- 
ensis, Chionantha hybrida,. Linda Pope 
(lovely soft mauve flowers), Rusbyi erosa 
(small mauve flowers), formosa, . and the 
quaint Seclusa_ (with large leaves with 
whorls of small reddish flowers; looking 
more like a wild Geranium). He also had 
some good Auriculas. 


J. Douglas had a magnificent collection of 
Auriculas grown as only he can grow them. 
Prince of Tyre (purple) was good, Kaffir (deep 
maroon with yellow eye), Mildred Jay (very 
large mauve with dark rim and white eye), 
Argus (rich purple-crimson). 

Ladv Aberconway and the Hon. H. D. 
MacLaren staged a group of. Primulas 
full of rare species unknown to most gardens. 
Hapala is somewhat like Veitchii, the 
muscarioides section was represented 
Geraldiana, Cyanantha, Rusbyi, Smith- 
jana and the larger Helodoxa are both very 
similar. Chrysopa, anisodora, Reidii (a 
dwarf species with drooping white bell-like 
flowers), Longiflora,, Burmanica (purple), 
secundiflora, and Chionantha: aurantiaca (an 
orange-yellow with glossy foliage) are 
amongst the most interesting, asialso'a hybrid 
between Bulleyana and pulverulenta, a dark 
crimson flower of good form. 


by | 
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| Chelaes Show, 


CHALLENGE CUPS. .>: : : 


SuERWooD Cup, for the most meritorious group (excluding 
orchids) —C. Engelmann, ! td. : 

“Datty GRAPHIC” Cup, for the best Rock Garden.—G, G. 
Whitelegg. ae zs 4 

GAIN Cup, for the best exhibit by an amateur.—The Hon. Sir 
Jobn Ward, K.C.V.O. (Gr., C. Beckett). j Ngaeas : : 

ORCHID CHALLENGE OuP, for the best exhibit of Orchids by 
an amateur.—H. T. Pitt (Gr., F. W. Thurgood). ~ 


; SPECIAL CUPS. 

Attwoop GCARNATION Bowl, for the best group of Carna- 
tions exhibited by an amateur.—Sir William E, Cain, Bart. 
(Exors. of the late) (Gr., G. Moore). : : 


ROSES. 


Gorp Mepau.—E. J. Hicks, for Roses. 
Sinver Cup.—A. J. Allen and Co., for Roses. 
jeu es GiLt- FLORA MeppAL,—Cutbush and Son, Ltd., for 
oses. 
es GILT BANKSIAN MEpAL.—B. R. Cant and Sons, for 
oses. 
Sinver FLoRA Mepau.- F. Cant and Co., for Roses; Wm. 
Paul and Son (Chaplin), for Roses. 
SrinveR BANKSIAN MEDALS.—J. H. Pemberton, for Roses; 
George Prince, for Roses. 


FORMAL GARDENS, ETC. 


Gotp Mrpau.—R. Wallace.and Co., for Formal Garden; J. 
Carter andCo., for Formal Garden. 

SILVER Cups—J. McDonald, for Grass Garden; Vernon 
Bros , for Formal Garden; R. Winder, for Formal Garden. 

Sitver Giur Fora MrpsAL.—Bakers, Ltd., for Formal Gar- 


“den; R and G. Cuthbert, for Azalea Garden; Erne st, Dixon, for 
* Formal Garden. 


SILVER FLORA MEDALS.—Wm. Wood and Son, for Formal 
Garden; Cheal and Sons, Ltd., for Formal Garden; W. H. Gaze 
and Son, Ltd, for Formal Garceen ; Johnstone Garden Contrac- 
eee Ltd., for Formal Garden; Maxwell and Beale, for Formal 
Garden. 

SILVER BANKSIAN MEpDALS.—Horsecombe Quarries and 
Stone Works, for Furmal Garden; J. Klinkert, for Topiary and 
Formal Garden. 

TULIPS. 


Gotp MeEpAL.—Barr and Sons, for Tulips, &c. 

SriveR Cur.—Dobbie and Co., Ltd., for Tulips. 

SILVER GitT FLoRA Mrpau.—W. A. Watts, for Tulips; 
H. G. Longford. for Tulips. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDAL.—R. H. Bath, Ltd., for 
Tulips Fi F 

SILVER FLoRA MEDAL —Pearson and Sons, for Tulips; 
Maytham Gardens, for Tulips. 

SILVER BANKSTAN MEDAL.—E. Paul and Co., for Tulips. 


CARNATIONS. 


Gonp MEDAL AND CONGRATULATIONS.—O. Engelmann, 
Ltd., for Carnations. 

GoLbD MEDAL.—Allwood Bros,, for Carnations. anes 

SILVER GitT BANKSIAN MEDAL.—Stuart Low and Co., for 
Carnations ; James Douglas, for Carnations. 

SILVER FLORA MEDAL AND ALLWoop Cup.—Sir W. EH. 
Cain, Bt. (Executors of the late), for Carnations. 

SILVER BANKSIAN. MEDAL.—Ke‘th Luxford and Co., for 
Carnations. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


Gotp MeEpAn.—Major the Hon. Sir John Ward (Gr., C. 
Beckett), for Fruit; Hon. Vicary Gibbs (Gr., E. Beckett), for 


Vegetables. 
Sinver Cups.—Bunyard and Co,, Ltd., for Fruit; Laxton 


Bros., for Strawberries. 
SILVER Hoca MrpAu.—Rivers and Sons, Ltd., for Fruit 


Trees in pots. 
SILVER KNIGHTIAN MEpDAL.—Sutton 


Potatoes. : 
Broxze Hoaae Mrepau.—V. ©. Vickers (Gr., W. Watkins), 


for Raspberries. 


and ‘Sons, for 


ROCK GARDENS. 


Gotp MEDAL —G. G. Whitelegg, for Rock Garden. 

SiuvER Curs.—H. Brook for Rock Garden; Pulham and Son, 
for Rock Gard n. 

SILVER GILT FLORA MEDAL.—Clarence Elliott, Lid., for 
Rock Garden. 3 : a 

SILVER FLORA MrpDAL.*Cutbush and Son, Ltd., for Rock 
Garden. 

SILVER BANKSIAN MepAv.—Hodsons, Ltd., for Rock 
Garden; Gavin Jones and Ingwersen, for Rock Garden. 

ORCHIDS (AMATEUR EXHIBITS). 

GoLtp MrpaL.—Sir J. Colman. Bart. (Gr., J. Collier), for 
Orchids. 

SILVER CuP.—H. T. Pitt (Gr, FE. W. Thurgood), for Orchids. 
SILVER GILT LINDLEY MEDAL —A. ©. Burrage, for Orchids. 


ORCHIDS (TRADE .EXHBIBITS). 


GoLpD MEDAL AND CONGRATULATIONS.—Charleswerth and 
Co. for Orchids . 

SILVER Cur -—Cowan ard Co., fr Orchids; Stuart Low and 
Co., for Orchids. 

SILVER GILT FLtor’ MEpDALS.—J. Cypher and Sons, for 
Orchids; Mansell and Ha cher, for Orchids. ~* 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MeEpDAtSs.—Flory and Black, for 
Orchids. 

SILVER FLORA MEDAL —H. Dixon, for Orchids; Sanders, 
for Orchids.» oe 

f SWEET PEAS, ETC. 


GoLp MrpAL AND CONGRATULATIONS. — Dobbie and Son, 
Ltd., for Sweet Peas. ; my 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MeDALS.—Alex. Dickson and Sons, 
Ltd., for Sweet Peas; S. Smith for Cacti. 

SinvER FLORA MEDAL —Miss 8. Thompson, for Cacti. 
oe BANKSIAN MrDAL:—R. EKolton and Son, for Sweet 

ear. i 
ALPINE PLANTS, ETC. 


GoLtp MEDAL AND CONGRATULATIONS.—Lady Abercor way 
and the Hon. H. D. MacLaren, for Primulas. 

SILVER Cups.—Oliver and Hunter, for Alpines. ‘ 

SILVER Gintt Frora Mrpats.—H. Hemsley, for Alpines; 
W. H. Rogers and Son, Ltd., for Alpines, etc.; Gavin Jones and 
Ingwersen, for Alpines, etc.; R. Tucker and Sons, for Alpines 
and Herbaceous; ©. Elliott, Ltd., for Alpines; Dr. J. MacWatt, 
f or Primulas. 
{ SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDALS.— Bakers, Ltd., for Alpines ; 
Bowell and Skarratt, for Alpines; M. Prichard and Sons, for 
rock plants; Carter Page and Co., Ltd., for Alpines; Maxwell and 
Beale, for Alpines; Prichard and Co,, for Alpines; E. Scaple- 


horn, for Hardy Plants; Ww. te Walters, for Cypripediums and: 


Fritillaries, etc. ; 

SILVER FLORA MEDALS.—Backhouse Nurseries (York), Ltd., 
for Alpines, etc.; J. Cheal_and, Sons, for Rock and -Alvpine 
Plants; Aldersey Horticultural College, for Primulas; Central 
Garden Supplies, for Alpines, Sheppards, for Rock and Alpine 
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-ylants, etc. ; Cutbush and Son, for Hydrangeas 
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Plants; Skelton and Kirby, for Rockery; R, V. Ri 
Alpines, ete. : , : i 
SILVER BANKSIAN MEDALS.—G. A. Crow (Gr., A 
for Rock Plants; G. Reutke, for Alpines, ete. ; Miss K 
son, for Rock Plants. . amie 
BRONZE FLORA MEDAL.—E. Dixon, for Alpines ; 
Gardens. aes E = 
|, |) SHRUBS. : 
qeoen MEDAL.—R. W. Wallace and Co., for Rhodo 
etc. ; : ee 
SILVER Cups.—R, and G. Cuthbert, for Azaleas; ¢ 
for shrubs; M. Koster and Sons, for Rhododend 
Azaleas; Hillier and Sons, for shrubs. “a < 
SILVER GILT FLoRA Mepau.—Anthony Waterer ( 
of the late), for shrubs; J. Waterer, Sons, & Cris 
shrubs; Donard Nursery Co., for flowering thou 
Noteutt, for shrubs; Yokohama Nursery Co., Ltd., t 
dwarf tree and miniature gardens; A. Charlton and 
shrubs; W. Fromow and Sons, for Japanese Maple 
Russell, Ltd., for Maples and climkers, etc.; G. Jacl 
Sov, for Clematis. : : ae 
SILVER Gilt BANKSIAN Mrpau.—J. Cheal and 
ornamental shrubs; Wm. Cutbush and Son, for clij 
ne sare, Stuart Low and Co., for shrubs; R. Gill ar 
SHruos. 4 S 
SILVER FLORA MEpAu.—N. J. Endtz and Co., fi 
T. 1 ewis, for shrubs; W. C. Slocock, for shrubs; C. 1 
shrubs; W. Watson and Sons, Ltd , for shrubs; R. Gi 
for Bay trees and Palms. - z Soe a 
SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL. —Harrods, Ltd., for shi 
Broyrze FuoRA MEDAL.—G,. G. Whitelegg, for shrv 


HERBACEOUS. cs 


GoLp MrDALS.—Blackmore and Langdon, for Bes 
Bunyard and Co., for Irises; J, Carter and Co., for ( 
etc.; L. R. Russell, Ltd. for stove and greenhou 
Sutton nd Sons, for flowering plants; H. J. J 
Hydrangeas. , : pe 

SILVER Cups.—Amos Perry, for Ferns, herbace 
Webb and Sons {Stourbridg-), tor mixed group; H. 
(Gr , H. Cook), for Caladiums. “e 

SiLvER GILT FLORA MEDALS,— F. G. Wood, for h 

, 


£ons,and Crisp, for herbaceous:‘and shrubs. 4 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MrpAts—H. N. El 
Ferns; B. Ladhams. Ltd., for hardy plants: J. Peed 
for stove and greenhouse plants; M. Prichard and 
herbaceous; E. Scaplehorn, for herbaceous; St 
Storrie, for hardy plants;. ‘Watkins and Sim 
Schizanthus; Wm. Artindale and Son, for Cale: 
Violas; Bees, Ltd., for mixed; Blackmore and La 


_ Delphiniums; Carter Page-and Co., Ltd., for Dah! 


Hill Nurseries, for mixed; A. D+wkins, for Schizant 
de Goede, Bros., for Irises and Anemones; _ 
Nurseries Co., for Irises; Toogood and Sons, Lt 
and Tulips, ; i , 
SILVER FLORA MEepAL.—H. Clarke, for Violas; 
Co., Ltd., for Delphinrums; Jarman and Co., ire 
Maytham Gardens, for cut flowers; G A. Miller, fort 
and shrubs; William Yandell, for Violas; Smail an 
herbaceous and Alpines; W. Wells, Jnr., for herba 
Alpines. Se ee ee 
SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL.—T. Carlile, for he 
G. Gibson and_Co., for herbaceous; Godfrey a 
Pelargoniums: Godfrey and Son, for Schizanthus; 
Gardens, for herbaceous and Alpes; Reamsbotton 
for St. Brigid Anemones ; Rich and Co., for hardy flo 
BRonzp FLoRA MrEpAL—R. J. Case, for Pela 
J. Cheal and ‘Sons, forDahlias. =u ie 


ORCHID COMMITTEE AWARDS. 


Firsr Cnass CERTIricATé.—Odontioda | 
Royalty, from Charlesworth and Co.; Laelia-Cattley: 
alba, Cowan’s var ;from Cowanand Co. © 

AWARD OF MeERIT.—Miltonia Princess Mary 
from Charlesworth and Co.; Odontoglossum cri 
Priscilla, from R. Paterson, Glasgow ; Cymbidium 
Guinea, from Stuart Low and Co.; Cattleya 
Hercules, from Stuart Low and Co; Odontioda’ 
Majestica, from Cowan and Co. ; Cymbidium \ 
Sander ; Cattleya Chelsea, from Flory and Black. 

CULTURAL CERTIFICATE.—Odontioda Cora 
from Charlesworth and Co.: Odontioda West 
from-Charlesworth and Co. ; Aye 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A. 


AWARD OF Merit —Dwarf Perpetual P 
‘*Superba,” from Cutbush and Sons; Carnat; 


from C, Engelmann, Ltd. + 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B, 


First CLASS CERTIFICATH,—Pzeonia obovata 
Allgrove. 3 AES Seas 

AWARD oF Merit. - Aza'ea Coquette, from the E: 
late A. Waterer; Azalea Mary Waterer, from the 
late A. Waterer; Azalea Marian Marriman, from t 
of late A. Waterer; Primula nivalis, ffom A. K. Bu 
Rhododendron leadoides, from A. K. Bulley. Nest: 
sylvestris Spring Beauty, from Jones and Ingw: 
oreades, from Rey. A. Boscawen, Diosma uniflora, ; 
Boscawen; Staphylea holocarpa, from Lt.-Col. Sir | 
Rhododen:tron Goldsworth Yellow. from W. ©. Slo 
dendron Gill's Gloriosa, from R. Gill and Son; Rt 
Tittenhurst Belle, from T.-H. Lowinsky; Rhododend 
bert, from T H. Lowinsky ; Rhododendron T. H. van 
Van Nes, Boskoop; Azalea Mary, from Van Nes, Bos 

BOTANICAL CHRTIFICATE.—Doryanthes Palmer. | 
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CATALOGUES RECEI 
James Carter-and Co., Raynes Pa 
Tools. and requisites for garden 
1925. ge. 
Wm., Treseder, 30, Cowbridge 
Cardiff.—List of Dahlias and Chrj 
mums. Be. 
W. Oliver Allan and Sons, 
Cornwall.—Garden netting and she 
1925. i 
D. G.. Purdie, 6, Waterloo Stre 
—Summer list for 1925. ae 


a. 
lossom weevil Cauliflowers... .. 346 
onomus pom- CLIMBER.-CLAD 
Mere ays. --- 349 HOUSES ..... 342 
sedis col- CYTISUS SCOPAR- 
SPREE!) IUS 339 
sroad. automa Dahlias for " garden 
. 346 display ee - 341 
Erythronium sigan 
PRUE fn tsa Senn) eye - 348 
Francoa ramosa... ... 345 
Fruit trees, manur- 
ing . 347 


Gardens “and allot- 
ments, cropping ... 346 


HITSUNTIDE is certainly a busy 
period for the amateur, no “matter in 
<i section he happens to be inter- 
and the long week-end spent amongst 
ants should go far towards completing 
ries of odd jobs which accumulate so 
about this time. 
ng with what is, I think, the most 
i ction in the minds of readers, 1.€., 
SWER GARDEN, there is plenty to do 
st the flowers, that is, if one desires a 
bright colours during the summer. 
ally, the flower-beds have a prior claim 
r attention. These are mostly filled 
spring-flowering plants which, being 
oo can be lifted and replaced by 
ae plants. Wallflowers and 
“are useless ‘and should be thrown 
perennials, including Polyanthuses 
es are best taken up, divided, 
a in a shady border until required. 
\uriculas that have finished flowering 
be treated in a similar manner. Lift 
lly any ‘bulbs that are in the way and 
lant them to a spare plot to finish 
1. Regarding the choice of plants for 
ver garden, there is now such a choice 
- hardly offer 
stions. Ob- 
: ich depends 
2 depth of one’s 
I recommend 
- _ which any 
following will 
a good~ dis- 
Se ctathinums, : 
_ Cornflowers, 
anthemums (an- 
yiarkias, 
1 nse Oat Zia s, 
~Mignonette, 
s, Nastur- 
SpeNigelila, 
ss, Stocks, and 
as. For edging 
ise Sweet 
Candytuft, 
irginian _ Stock. 
herbaceous 
here may be 
tall - growing 
need of sup- 
eas and tie 
lant neatly, so as 
; foliage and 
the best 
age. Rose-trees, 
Paahaly need 
to destroy 


hich multi- 


te 


oie, 
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INDEX—IIlustrations in Capitals 


Garden, Whitsuntide LYCASTE LUCIANII 345 


in the ... 337 Manure, pig... ... ... 350 
GRAPE APPLEY MOTOR LAWN 
TOWERS . ee are vA MOWERS AND -AC- 
Greenhouse plants oe 345 CESSORIES,  RE- 
Greenhouse, that PORT ON TRIAL . 
abominable thing— OF . we 349 
(i ae ae Saar he oR Rare 16] Onion, ‘the ‘Ww elsh ae 300 
Honesty (Lu- Parsley, grow plenty 
naria) ... 344 of . 346 
Iris stylosa not fower- Planting ‘railway em- 
ing .. 338 bankments... . . 343 
Lettuces, three splen- Plants, rab bit- 
did'summer ... ... 346 PLOOfe tas -. 338 


in the 


present is also a suitable time to deal with 
weed-infested lawns. ‘Treatment consists of 
dressing the surface with ‘lawn sand” 
(4-ozs. per square yard). Do this on a sunny 
day and you will be free firom (Daisies and 
other unwanted Grass foes. Other tasks in- 
clude staking Sweet Peas’ You may also 
commence to feed them occasionally with a 
solution of 1 oz. phosphate of potash to 
2 gallons of water. Use the hoe freely, go- 
ing over beds and borders regularly to keep 
down weeds and improve the moisture- 
retaining qualities of the soil. Those who 
delight im hanging-baskets should fill them 
with plants of a trailing nature, as Cam- 
panulas, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Begonias, 
Fuchsias, and Lobelias. These plants, with 
the addition of Zonal Pelargoniums, Mar- 
guerites, and Calceolarias, could 'be used for 
window-boxes, and when well grown make 
a striking display. Do not overlook any 
seed-beds containing annuals; if crowding 
takes place before they are thinned little need 
be expected in the way of flowers. Now is 
the time to sow most hardy perennials, also 
biennials for next spring, as Polyanthuses, 
Wallflowers, Myosotis, and Primroses. 


Rock garden enthusiasts may fill spare pockets with pot-grown plants 


Garden 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden”? 


PLANTS SUITABLE Rhodanthes ... ...  ... 345 
FOR WALL TOPS Rosa hispida eae ee Oe 
OR DRY SPOTS ... 348 Roses, Pot. 03. es, 341 

POPPIES IN PAVE- Shortias... ... sae 339 
MENT, SELF- Skimmia japonica s. 349 
SOWN.. 338 Thunbergids... ...  ... 345 

Potatoes, early planted 346 Tulipa sylvestris e341 

Potatoes failing.. 350 TULIP TIME ...... ... 340 

Potatoes, hoeing and Vines SE eh ure ey 
earthing up...» 346 Viola cornuta pur- 

Potato planting ... ... 346 purea ... op RE 2 | 

Potting composts. 339 Weed in pond ie ie 0) 

Primula pulverulenta, Window boxes ... ... 345 
MU ie ee. ats 2 Gat Worms tn pots.... .«.. 350 


THE GREENHOUSE.—If Chrysanthemums 
have not already been put into their flower- 
ing pots do this at once, afterwairds standing 
the plants outdoors on ashes or planks in full 


sun. Other greenhouse subjects which may 
be placed outside are Azaleas, Camellias, 
Acacias, and Heaths. Stand these ‘in a 


sheltered position and do not forget to water 
them when required: Many of the spring- 
flowering greenhouse plants will have finished 
“blooming by now. These include Cyclamens, 
Fredsiase Arum Lilies, and miscellaneous 
bulbs. The Arum Lilies could be planted in 
trenches outdoors, but Cyclamens are best in 
cold frames during the summer. Freesias, 
after they have died down, are dried and 
potted up again later on. 


SEEDS TO sow.—The present is a most 
suitable time to sow seeds of Chinese 
Primulas, also Cinerarias, and greenhouse 
Calceolarias. Scatter the seeds thinly in 
compost composed of equal parts loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand. Cover the pans or pots 
with brown paper until seedlings appear. 


VEGETABLES.—Thinning out young vege- 
tables takes up quite a time about this period, 
and with a view to as- 
sisting beginners I 
give the following 
table of distances to 


space the different 
kinds :—Beet, 1 foot; 
Onions, 6 inches; 
Lettuce, -10 inches; 
Parsnips, 1 foot; 
Carrots, 9 inches. The 
hoe will be in great 
demand, and every op- 
portunity should be 
taken to destroy weeds 
and aerate the soil. 
Stake Runner Beans 
and garden Peas, also 
earth-up Potatoes. 
You may now plant 


Brussels Sprouts, 
Broccoli, Cabbage, 
Kale, Cauliflowers, 
Savovs, Celery, and 
Vegetable Marrows. 
Those with a wall or 


fence facing the south 
may plant Tomatoes 
outdoors. Cucumbers 
and Melons do splen- 
didly in frames. Grow 
them now on hotbeds 
composed of decayed 
leaves and manure, 
You may still sow 


338 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Self-sown Poppies between closely laid stones of pavement 


1 


Peas, Broad Beans, and salads for a late crop, 
also Cauliflowers, for autumn, and Spinach, 
Turnips, Swedes, Endive, Lettuce, and 
Radish. 
MiscELLaNEous,-—In the ordinary course of 
events we should find little to do in the fruit 
section save spraying bushes and trees. in- 
fested with pests. Admirable preparations 


for this purpose are supplied by seedsmen. ° 


Rockery enthusiasts may fill up any spare 
pockets with pot-grown plants, which, of 
course, can be planted at any period. Many 
delightful Alpine subjects can be grown from 
seeds sown now., These ¢ome in handy later 
on to replace older ones that have died out. 
A few sorts which come to mind aire :— 
Aubrietias, Arabis, 
Primulas. 


Lu'D. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Self-sown Poppies in pavement 


HIS illustration shows Ryder Poppies 

growing between the closely-laid stones 

of a pavement (not crazy stonework, in- 
tended for planting). I sowed them the first 
year, but these Poppies are the second year’s 
seedlings, all self-sown. The flowers are 
large and many-coloured, looking very well 
against the grey stone. As can be seen by 
the tall seed vessels, the best. flowers were 
over before the photograph was taken. 
~East Yorks. R. B. 


Iris stylosa not flowering 


It must be 12 or more years ago that | 
had the pleasure of seeing this Iris growing 
wild in its native Algeria. I found the 
beautiful china-blue flowers several times in 
the hedgerows and on the wayside, growing 
in a tangle of Grass and yellow Oxalis, and 
the hedges were Hawthorn and Blackthorn 
as they might be in England. The soil in 
the El Biar district (where I was staying) is 
red and gritty, resembling brickdust, but it 
is fertile, vegetation thrives, and the country- 
side is very green in spring. In the gardens 
in March one can gather handfuls of the Iris, 
blue and white. I brought home roots. of 
both, the latter straight from the wonderful 
garden at Telemly, the home of its discoverer, 
This was early April. The following spring 
both flowered well. The vear -after there 
were a few blossoms, and never one since. 
The plants have increased, and I have tried 
every suggested treatment, leaving some 


alone and moving others, but without success. 
My own opinion is that the East Yorkshire 
autumns are too damp and chilly, and so the 
roots are never properly ripened. L. 


That abominable thing—a greenhouse 

I quite agree with ‘‘ Formakin ”’ (though 
ail my sympathies, are with “-H. J. W.,” 
issue May 2nd, 1925, page 269) that a green- 
house is not a thing of beauty, but ‘in this 
Vale of Tears you cannot have everything. 
No greenhouse—no. flowers in winter. And 
what a deal of joy those flowers give. Just 
draw a mental picture of a winter’s day at its 
worst—driving rain wand howling wind. 
Enter your greenhouse and immediately 
spring has come. Your ‘favourites greet you 
with their smiling beauty and perfume (I 
think that is rather nicely put), and you spend 
the morning happily, attending to their 
wants. Living, as ‘* Formakin ”’ does, in 


the bleak and savage North, one would have 
thought that he would welcome the oasis of - 


a warm greenhouse—a refuge to fly to 
“When blood is nipt-and ways be foul.” 


And think what glorious flowers one can 
have in. a greenhouse—especially if it be a 
heated one—flowers that it would be other- 
wise impossible to cultivate. ‘ Formakin ” 
must not disparage the backyard gireen- 
houses, they give the greatest joy to their 
owners, and we often see very fine flowers 
growing in them. : 

In some of those backyards it is quite im- 
possible to grow flowers in the open, owing 


. 


Alyssum,* and ‘hardy 


to the soot and grime and the efforts 
cats’ choral societies! In garden 
happily situated and which are pl 
beauty have your greenhouses for th 
vation of tender subjects, but tuck the; 
where they will not mar the scene. 
in “* Formakin’s ” ear: I know his 
and love it and the kindly folk who liy. 
and was but joking when I called it 
and savage.’” ‘This is the *‘ jam af 
powder"! <5 Lewis F, Ba 
Woking. a 
Rabbit-proof plants: — 

Doubtless this subject is fraught wi 
interest to many of your readers - 
sorely afflicted by the exasperating | 
tion of some of their choicest plant 
subject to me seems much akin to th 
ing of the daily papers (How to live 
Hundred), which everyone reads, but 
deed, have the good fortune to. attair 
It is with no tittle temerity I su 
really mabbit-proof plant, absolutely 
every respect, one that the rodent d 
even sample, and, for aught I kno 
not even look at, the only one I have 
had. the good fortune to discover, ar 
called 'Cistus ladaniferus. Girant 
shrub does not thrive everywhere, 
poor, dry, shingly soil baked by the 
makes a noble display each morning 
flowering time. It has not been touch 
by rabbits for two years now, and I a 
than hopeful of it, though it is quite | 
the little vermin may only eat it i 
Year, one never. knows. The fo 
plants may ‘be sampled on first planti 
seem to offer but little attraction te 
namely, Hypericum calycinum (R 
Sharon), Buddleias, Nepeta, and 
What a pity they do not yearn after 
Weed, Convolvulus, or even a little 
weed. “It was your correspondent, S. 
I think, who recommended the old-fa 
netting round the Tritomas, which s 


» inquired if irabbit-proof. Well, that i: 


cure, but how out-of-place the con: 
looks. It is like keeping a lark in a 
fine thing cramped, cabined, and 
and utterly destroyed as far as appe 
are concerned. There are few creat 
things which do not appreciate freed 
music; even the prisoner likes the lati 
would welcome a few opening ‘ba 
very simple and fairly effective mode 
tecting prospective nabbit-proof shru 
trees is to pack a few handfuls 
Bracken, Grass, or Whin cuttings in 
centre, or roughly tied round the ste 
the time this protection has disappea 
rabbits are more inclined to treat then 
friends, and the chances of destruct 
much reduced. ~ Form 

Renfrewshire. i 

[If Cistus ladaniferus is rabbit-proo 
tainly is not rodent-proof. In some ; 
Cistuses are badly attacked by rats an 
which gnaw the stems. Whole t 
Cistuses have been damaged at Kew 
way. Rabbits appear to be vet 


criminating, and for no apparent 


When visiting the Bagshot nursery 
brought to our notice that certain 
dendrons were attacked by rabbit: 
rabbits were evidently fond of these v 
in particular, whereas other Rhodod 
grown in the same rows were ne 
sampled.—ED. ] e 


= 


Pink Primula pulverulenta 
On its introduction many of us were 
to secure the lovely variety of F 


~ pulverulenta named Mrs. R. V. Be 


which was exhibited at the time 
Chelsea Show. Since then a few othe: 
ties have appeared. At present ther 
bloom in my garden some dozen or 


plants of Mr, C. H, Dalrymple’s pink \ 


J 


bs 


: 


he pears to be well fixed, as Mr. 
1 Dalrymple, the raiser, tells me these 
sedlings. A single plant has not the 
effect, but my group ‘is remarkably 
ng, bold in habit, as befits any form of 
lverulenta, with whorls of flowers of a 
‘ing shade of pink made even softer 
iore beautiful by the white farina of the 
, ete. : S. ARNOTT. 


Aster seedlings collapsing 


ing the current season we have had an 
idinary proportion of collapses in the 
ig Asters in several different varieties 
eeds from various sources, and I should 
, know what has been the experience of 
. The youngsters have passed through 
riod in the seed-boxes in apparently per- 
‘ondition, but within a few days of 
ng off into other boxes they have started 
apse and the disaster has gone beyond 
unds of reason. I have frequently lost 
in the seed-boxes in previous years, 
ceasionally a few later; but have never 
xd such losses at the later stage as this 
J fail to give a reason. The soil is 
ame as that for Stocks, Zinnias, 
sias, Phloxes, and others, and these 
all progressed splendidly, and it can 
lv have been the management in view 
se which have gone forward unscathed 
in splendid health. | East ANGLIAN. 


Cytisus scoparius 


ss some time, I fancy, since any con- 
yutor to these columns has favoured us 
ha note on the Cytisuses and Genistas, 
n full bloom in most parts of the coun- 
There are many beautiful varieties use- 
r garden purposes, but amongst them 
ere are two old favourites which must 
s stand out prominent — Cytisus 
jus (common yellow Broom) and its 
| relative, C. scoparius Andreanus (syn. 
‘a scoparia andreana). 
scOparius grows from 5 feet to ro feet 
and flowers freely from April to July. 
yparius Andreanus (yellow, with vivid 
yn blotch) ordinarily attains a height of 
5 feet to 6 feet, and: forms neat bushes 
‘d with bloom over the same period. A 
combination of these two varieties is a 
us sight throughout the spring and early 
er, but please do not mar their beauty 
iarmony of colour by introducing any 
} amongst them. 
ave in mind, at the moment, a sloping 
in a Kentish garden, backed by a wood 
a fringe of Rhododendrons and other 
reens, planted entirely with the two 
‘es named nicely blended; a glorious 
from April to July. C. Andreanus also 
well as an isolated bush on a bank, or 
order in a small or suburban garden. 
re is a third variety, C. scoparius sul- 
4s (sulphur-yellow), similar in every re- 
except its colour, to the common 
Broom. Personaily, I prefer the 
but sulphureus blends nicely with the 
two in the mass, and is by no means to 
pised. 
these Cytisuses are easily grown from 
fathered as soon as ripe in August and 
nber and sown in October to November 
ses filled with a compost of good light 
with a little leaf-mould and sand in the 
ireenhouse or frame. The seeds should 
htly covered’to about 3 inch and the 
»pt just moist by occasional light water- 
Il the seedlings are large enough for 
ng out in the following April or May. 
are perfectly hardy when planted out in 
yuthern counties of England, and, so 
I ain aware, equally so in the midlands 
orth, . E. A. SAUNDERS. 
w illustration is that of Cytisus przcox, 
a photograph taken a few days ago in 
. J. Hanbury’s famous rock garden at 
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Brockhurst, East Grinstead, Sussex. Cytisus 
precox, sometimes known as the Moonlight 
Broom, -is._a_ hybrid” with sulphur-yellow 
flowers produced in remarkable profusion 
throughout the month of May. The flowers 
of C. precox have a heavy and rather un- 
pleasant odour, and for this reason it should 
be planted in an open position some way from 
the dwelling-house. Although this Broom 
ripens good seed, the seedlings do not come 
true, but revert more or less to one or the 
other of its parents, viz., C. albus (the white 
Spanish Broom) or C. purgans,- with rich 
golden-vellow flowers.—Ep. ] 


Potting composts 

I read the original contribution to this sub- 
ject on page 278 and that from the pen of 
‘“P. H.” (page 307) with great interest, and, 
while being in favour of the Jatter in the 
broad sense, must confess to considerable 
sympathy with the former in his ideas. It 
seemed to me that ‘‘ X,.”’ was protesting 
vigorously against the extremely elaborate 
mixtures recommended by some growers for 
particular plants, and herein no gardener of 
experience will differ from him. His note did 
not advocate one compost for all plants, but 
urged ia simple one for general use, and if it 
is accepted as a base on which fo build, one 
will not go far amiss, because variations can 
be made quite easily in accordance with cir- 
cumstances. My objection to soil mixtures 


Cytisus precox in the 


rock garden at 
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in which many ingredients are advised is that 
amateurs are frightened to try the plants 
alluded to.and which, as a matter of fact, 
can most likely be. grown admirably in the 
simple. compost advocated by ‘‘ X.”. To 
state an example that goes directly to the 
point. A successful vegetable grower, re- 
ferring to ‘Carrots in frames, specified 16 
ingredients in definite proportions as essen- 
tial to successful culture. -Reading this there 
is not an amtateur in the world who would 
attempt to grow Carrots in frames, in the 
first place because he has not command of a 
tithe of the components, and in the second 
place because the Carrots cannot be worth 
the trouble, prove they ever so delicious. 
How.many gardeners prepare such a com- 
post for this purpose? I venture to say that 
few could do so if they would, and.that a big 
majority of the remainder would not do so if 
thev could. My advice is to keep to the 
simplest possible mixtures, having in view 
constantly the special predilections and needs 
of particular plants. East ANGLIAN. 


Shortias 


I believe plants of Shortia from Japan are 
very liable to perish during the journey. 
Why cannot seeds of Shortia uniflora grandi- 
flora and S. grandiflora rosea be collected 
and- sown here? These two Shortias are 
worth any amount of trouble. 

Bettws-y-Coed. E. C. BuxTON, 


Brockhurst, East Grinstead, Sussex 
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May-flowering Tulips in the Welsh Bulb Fields 


Talip -Pimeé 


By A. .R. Horwoop, F.L.S. Zi 


‘And Tulips, children love to stretch 
Their fingers down, to feel in each 
Its beauty’s secret nearer,” 


N “A Flower in a Letter,” Elizabeth 

Barrett, Browning probes the seéret of the 

power of Nature over the child mind. How 
perfectly true it is that Tulips always do 
fascinate children. Their closed corollas 
seem to hoid for them some fairy wonders. 
And when, as often, they are dew-dappled 
with glistening globes of shining-silver they 
all the more attract infant innocence. But 
Tulips are leved by all. For the colours of 
the self types are su pure and rich, the flowers 
are so chaste in their virginal beauty of 
form—withal so simpie—that Tulip time, 
which is mid-spring time, takes the fancy 
as fully as do the Wil@ Bluebells of the 
woods that make azure pathways and carpets 
in the same ‘‘ sweet April hours,’’ under the 
trees whose flowers appear in April time. 

It is thought that the Tulip was first cul- 
tivated in Italy, where-it was known as 
Tulipa, a name derived from Tuliband. This 
latter word is the Turkish for turban, a name 
applied because of the resemblance of the 
flower in form to a turban. Indeed, the 
Turks held the Tulip, a native of Turkey, in 
high favour, It grows wild in the Levant. 
It was in the middle of the next century 
that the Tulip became an object cf interest 
in Holland, and was freely cultivated. So 
great a hold did the growing of Tulips take 
upon the Dutch that in a very short time 
they became all the rage, and Tulipomania 
was the order of the day. It was most acute 
between 1634 and 1637. Dumas, in La 
Tulipe Noire, gives us a graphic account of 


one time existed, 


_ two grey horses, and a set of harness, 


‘of Jand. 


the mania for novelties and the search for a 


black Tulip. Some idea of the eagerness of — 


the enthusiast for the uncommon may be 
gathered from the exchange made for a 
single root of a variety known as the Vice- 
roy, Viz., two lasts of wheat, four of ‘rye, 
four fat oxen, 3 fat swine, 12 fat sheep, 
two hogsheads of- wine, four tuns of. beer, 
two tons of butter, 1,006 pounds of cheese, 
a complete bed,~a suit of clothes, and a 
silver tankard equivalent in value at the time 
to 2,500 florins. 

It became the custom to divide the roots 
of Tulips into small portions known as 
perits, and tulips were sold by the weight 
of the roots. lkour hundred perites weighing 
less than a grain were valued at 4400 
florins—the variety Admiral Leifken. ‘Lhe 
variety Semper Augustus was even more cx- 
pensive, only 200 perits being sold for 5,000 
Norins. Of this variety only two roots at 
one at Amsterdam, 
other at Haarlem. — For one root a Tulip” 
collector gave 4,600) florins, a new carriage, 
For 


the 


a single root another offer included 12 acres. 


Even if people had no ready cash 
they would offer houses, land, cattle, clothes, 
and other goods. Everyone was affected by 
the Tulip rage, not only merchants, but~ 
members of the aristocracy, farmers, sailors, 
servants, indeed everyone. 


It was a regular gamble. When the 
mania first took hold of the Dutch everyone 
won and no one lost. Poor people came to 
possess in a short time houses, coaches, and 
horses, and became rich. 
sessed its Tulip Exchange, where all classes 


i 


Each town pos- - 


“i / : aes : Me - 


traded in Tulip roots, and the bargai 
concluded with expensive feasts. 
It was not necessary to possess 
deal in them any more than to-d 
and shares in rubber, oil, or m 
upon the possession of them. There 
intention of obtaining rare roots | 
stantinople, whether they were sol 
The whole business was a spe 
jobbing. The Tulip root was 
nonentity. A speculator offered 
large sums for roots never receive 
did not wish to receive them. _ 
sell roots he never possessed or 
would happen that a man of posi 
buy Tulip roots from a- chimney 
2,000 florins and sell them again to 
Not one of them had roots, and d 
to possess them. More roots were 
ever were grown in Holland, In fe 
the famous Semper Augustus was 
had, no variety was more often 
and sold. In a single town in ae 
the trade in Tulips, or rather, — 


than 10 millions. ~ 
So nearly did the" a raz 


the State had at last to interven 
who bought took fright. The b 
pricked, and those who began 
ended with losses. ~ sie 
Holland still remains the hub o 
world. Large areas are devoted to 
ture of the Tulip, and a great im 
has been made in their colour 
many bulbs have recently been” 
Wales, Ireland, and in the Wash 
Lincolnshire. There one may see 
Tulips as commonly as in t 
Counties or South of England one s 
of Sainfoin. 


are known as. Roses, 


Robes are white with markings 
carlet, crimson, or red. Bybloe- 
es e a white ground with purple or 
Giacking’s. The Bizarres are yellow 
ange, scarlet, brown, or black mark- 
‘ports occur or breaking or rectifying 
i eailed. In such cases the original 
olour is. prepinced -by variegation, stripes, 

colours. The breeder or seedling 
oe ‘also in its foliage, which, nor- 
*_ green, may be mottled when: it 


e surprising that the Tulip figures 
- rather frequently. 
nother theme Eliza. Cook. notices the 
nc » of the flower :— 


i the Tulip and the Rose 


their brilliant beauty glows.’ 
also have as bright a sheen as glow- 


” 


a satin softness in the colours, 


; not — “Hood in writing of flowers in 

llowing lines rather do the Tulip in- 

‘ame ‘ 

Che Tulip i is a courtly queen, 

Whom, therefore, I will shun.’ 

eir gracefulness is referred to by Mont- 

ry in these lines :— 

‘Dutch Tulips from their beds | 

: ie their stately heads.’ < 
perhaps their stateliness that makes 

0 admire the spring-tide Tulips. He 

a further idea of their perfect form 
— 


Not one of F lora’s brilliant race 
E form more perfect can display ; 
cannot feign more simple grace 
or Nature take a line away. 


is equally accurate in these next 


‘The Tulip’s petals shine in dew, 
1 beautiful, but none alike.” 
lip is a favourite flower in Eastern 
om its variety and splendour. Far 
time it has been to the Persian the 
f Jove and affection. The youth 
ked in turban and flowing robe pre- 
he Persian maid a Tulip, a means 
ying to her that he has a counten- 
on fire and a heart reduced to a 
ulips were fairy flowers in the minds 
ance stors, as is quaintly shown in 
wing description by Mrs. Bray in 
obert Southey, of the Devon- 
Pixies: ‘‘ Near a pixy-field in this 
irhood there lived on a time an old 


al bed of aS The See it is 
tionally averred, so delighted in this 

at they would carry their elfin babies 
er ai and sing them to rest. Often at the 
of the night a sweet lullaby was 
strains of the, most melodious 
uld float in the air, that seemed to 
origin to no other musicians than 
iful Tulips themselves; and whilst 
cate flowers waved their heads to 
g breeze, it sometimes seemed as 
ere marking time by their own 
As soon as the elfin babies were 
sleep by such melodies, the pixies 
urn to the neighbouring field and 
mmence dancing, making those 
n the green which showed even™ to 
es what sorts of gambols had occu- 
during the night season.” 


Pot Roses 

st be gradually hardened off and 
ged in ashes in the frame ground. 
watering must be the rule, and 
lure can be given once a week. 


In some verses _ 


- habit. 
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Dahlias for Garden Display 


NLESS a plot or beds can be given up to 
these, in which case deep digging and 
manuring can be managed well, a very 
good general plan of procedure is to prepare 
a hole for each plant some time before it is 
safe to put Dahlias in open quarters. When 
we use them in a border of mixed subjects 
three of these plants together, all of one sort, 
make a brave show. It is only in instances 
where the ground is poor that manure is 
needed; at any rate, too much of this tends 
to gross, leafy grow th. Deep stirring of the 
soil is a different matter, for by preparing an 
easy root-run -we make labour less sub- 
sequently, inasmuch as water may not: be a 
necessary item ina normal season. 
The end of May and early in June is the 


period thought the better for planting, and _ 


one or two things to be observed are staking 
at once, so that the small plant may be made 
secure from wind, and putting the-ball of the 
plant when taken from the flower-pot just 
below the surface, so that a slight hollow be 
left in case moisture is given later. This 
small detail will prevent water running from 
where the roots are. A third item is sprink- 
ling of soot in case of slugs. 

One likes an open position for Dahlias; 
still, they do well with slight side shades if 
not under trees. From*2 feet to a yard apart 
may be considered desirable, except in cases 
like bedding, when the ‘dwarfer-growing 
varieties are mostly employed; these may go 
closer. I do not advise the tipping of the 
stems of the young plants to assist a bushy 
This makes the flowering season late 
in see nes and, besides, the Dahlia is 
naturally of a branching nature if left to 
grow at will. 

It is Brewis that plants rooted from cut- 
tings are longer in getting into their stride, 
as it were, ‘when put in open giround than 
those from little tubers, or pot-roots as these 
are called, or from those resulting from part- 
ing the old root or tuber; but in the end the 
newly-rooted cutting pretty often outstrips 
other forms, and in early stages one may 
assist them by damping the leaves morning 
and evening in hot weather as well as by 
keeping the garden hoe constantly at work. 

A simple matter is training. Tie-the main 
branches loosely to the central stakes as re- 
quired, then later on wind string round the 
whole. For garden display there is not much 
thinning .done; still, it is well to note that 
late in the season-—September, say—much 
good can be done by removing soft-growing 
stems that come among the flowers. 

For garden display selection of variety is 
of the greatest importance. There may, in- 
deed, be scores of sorts in cultivation, pretty, 
really handsome, as seen at the exhibitions 
that would not be striking if cultivated in a 
simple way without concentrating on just a 
few stems to each plant and otherwise stimu- 
lated with ‘‘ food.’”? The annual trials in the 
gardens at Wisley are gradually eliminating 
such useless kinds for every other purpose 
save prize-winning. ‘To-day, indeed, the 
more useful varieties are noted growing in 
public places, and here the modern ones are 
judged. 

The Dahlia family is unnecessarily placed 
officially into too many classes or divisions, 
from my point of view; certainly for garden 
display we need not take heed of such dis- 
tinctions. Single or double flowers, large or 
small, dwarf-growing or tall, these items 
would be sufficient for the ordinary grower. 
The following sorts, therefore, are selected as 
likely to make a brave colouring, and the 
blooms in most cases could be cut and used 
with effect in the home. First-rate for 
bedding are Coltness Gem, red single and 
very dwarf; Barlow’s Bedder, red; Dobbie’s 


Bedder, light yellow. Brentwood Yellow, 
with big double blooms, is fine in a mass. 
For general purposes I like Aglaia (orange- 
fawn), Crimson Flag, Delice (rosy-pink), 
Pink Pearl, Feodora (salmon-yellow), Vida 
(amber), Reginald Cory (crimson, tipped 
white), Dazzle (scarlet), Our Annie (light 
pink), Norah Bell (carmine and yellow), 
Charmer (deep orange), Peach (soft pink), 
and Tipsy (scarlet). Psyche provides big 
yellow blooms and is one of the more showy. 
Porthos is among the big-flowering ones in a 
blue-lilac shade. Some of the Pompons, 
again, make excellent garden plants, notably 
Nerissa (soft pink).and Guiding Star (white). 
The above list is by no means exhaustive, 
and those who do not know the varieties will 
do well to freely use the sorts from classes 
that go by the names of «mall decorative, 
miniature Pzeony, or the ‘Star Dahlias, for 
here are up-to-date forms which do well with- 
out any special culture. oe 


Viola cornuta purpurea 


This is one of the most beautiful and use- 
ful of all the horned Violas, a bed of it being 
a joy for several months on end. Easily in- 
creased by cuttings.in autumn and by division 
in spring, I know of no more satisfying dwarf 
hardy plant. It thrives quite well in full sun, 
provided the soil is fairly moist and that it 
has been given a fairly liberal dressing of 
well-rotted farmyard manure. A partially- 
shaded spot ‘is, however, more to its liking, 
one of the best beds I have ever had of it 
being on the north side of a 9-foot wall. 
Although it blooms freely the first season it 
is in the second and subsequent years that it 
gives of its best. Allow from 9 inches to 12 
inches between the plants each way. After 
they ‘have once been planted ail the attention 
they require is to have weeds kept under, and 
this is best accomplished by ‘the frequent use 
of the Dutch hoe ‘between the plants. Each 
spring all long, straggling shoots should be 
trimmed back and the soil between the 
plants gently loosened with a hand-fork. 
Treated thus, the beds will remain decorative 
from June to October. In colour this variety 
resembles some of the sweet Violets, and 
many ‘beautiful button-holes may be made 
from these flowers, which have a very pleas- 
ing Violet scent, although this is less powerful 
than the odour of the ‘true Violet. A bed 
once planted is good for four or five years at 
least. C. ‘Brair. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. - 


Rosa hispida 


As to its origin there are varied opinions, 
but of its hardiness there need be no doubt. 
With me a group of this Rose is growing 
alongside tthe lovely yellow Rosa Hugonis. 
Both commence to bloom at iabout the same 
date, and in colour and size of flower there 
is little to choose. Whereas half of the 
bushes of R. Hugonis was cut to the ground 
by frost during the past winter, R. hispida 
remained untouched. Its sturdy, prickly, 
6 feet high growths are laden in May with 
creamy-yellow flowers for a yard or more in 
length. E. MarkKHaM. 


Tulipa sylvestris 


A small colony of this species has lately 
passed out of bloom and is worth noting on 
account of its sweetness. This Tulip does 
not do everywhere equally well. I had it 
planted under an Oak-tree in Middlesex, 
where it gave a good account of itself for a 
vear or two, but then dwindled to a solitary 
bloom or so. Now the bulbs are growing 
among Arabis and Periwinkle around an old 
disused fountain. BP-T; 
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The garden front, Old Buckhurst, Sussex 


Climber-clad Houses 


ONSIDERING the abundance of varied 
and beautiful’ material which we now 
possess for covering walls, the wonder is 
that we ever find any that are bare, especi- 
ally as the latter are about as incongruous 
in a pleasant landscape scene as climber-clad 
walls are beautiful. Greenery of any sort, 


whether on cottage wall or mansion, is al- 


ways pleasing, and all the more, so. when 
there is a happy combination of flower and 
leafage. On many a cottage at the present 
time one may see a wealth of bloom, none 
being more beautiful than that produced by 
Roses which have just burst into flower, and 
among these the time-honoured. Gloire 
de Dijon is unquestionably the finest. _Would 
that one had a dozen such useful hardy 
Roses as this in various colours! What 
effect could we not produce! Although we 
may be without a profusion of Roses of the 
Gloire de Dijon stamp, we need not despair, 
for there is ample store of beauty to select 


from, even among. other Roses, a statement ” 


in confirmation of which we have only to 
mention the old-fashioned Ayrshires, the 
Boursaults, the Monthlies, the Evergreen, 
the Banksians, and the innumerable. single 
kinds such as the Macartney, the Polyantha, 
the Persians, the Austrians, and others. 
Here is a wealth of material for wall decora- 
tion even amongst Roses alone. But we 
need not confine ourselves to Roses; we must 
have variety, although nothing is so beauti- 
ful or fragrant as a Rose. A long list could 
be made of suitable plants for wall’ cover- 
ings, but it is always advisable to plant the 
best. Beginning alphabetically, there is 
probably none more popular than the Am- 


pelopsis, the Virginian A. hederacea, and 
the Japanese A. Veitchi, ot tricuspidata. 
Everybody must know these; the first is a 
very old plant, and the latter, though of 
more recent introduction, is to be found 
on .the humblest. cottage as well as on 
the castle wall. Both are indispensable 
and valuable on account of their rapidity of 
growth; it is, indeed, astonishing to see how 
fast they cover a ‘wall. -A. Veitchi under 
good treatment may be induced to reach the 
top of the highest wall in a given time. It is 
to be regretted that both these ‘climbers are 
deciduous, as one misses their verdure so 
much in winter, but then were they evergreen 
we should ‘be deprived of their resplendent 
foliage tints in autumn—one of their most 
charming features. There is a so-called ever- 
green Ampelopsis (A. striata), but it has 
hitherto failed to fulfil the expectations enter- 
tained regarding it. Its hardiness is doubt- 
ful, and it does not seem to lile our climate. 
The Clematises are well known wali-coverers 
and highly appreciated. Who could be with- 
out C..Jackmanni with its purple wreaths of 
bloom in‘ August? The lJanuginosa group 
with their huge blossoms are also common, 
as is likewise C.: montana, the small white- 
flowered kind which thas ibeen in such great 
beauty during the past month. It is one of 
the prettiest of all climbers, very hardy, rapid 
in growth, and one which-never disappoints 
one in not yielding a profusion of blooms. 
Manv a wall and porch, have been clothed in 
white this year 'by means of this beautiful 


| creeper ever since the middle of May, and in 


later districts it is still in great beauty. 
The Ivies in numberless varieties are in- 
dispensable. Though common, no_ other 


ed 


ae 


Evergreen can equal the Irish Ivy for r, 
covering a wall, and at the same time 
thoroughly hardy. There is no need, 
ever, to plant Ivies, gxcept, perh 
choicer variegated kinds, on a house, as 
walls can be adorned in a more beau 
with flowering shrubs. Of the Jasmine: 
Honeysuckles, so elegant and so frag 
one must always have vat least.one of 
Among Jasmines none is_ better thar 
common white (J. officinale) for sur 
flowering, and J. nudiflorum for winter, 
lovely golden blossoms of the latte: 
ciated with Ivy have a charming appear 
The common white is a capital plant fo 
ting from, the flowers having long sh 
staiks and being deliciously fragrant, — 
moreover, desirable on account of flow 
to perfection on the north side of a ] 
where other plants would not bloom. 1 
who like variety might add the Indi 
revolutum, a yellow | summer-floy 
Among Honeysuckles there are also \ 
and summer flowerers; the white and s 
scented Standishi and fragrantissima 
flower early in the year, and their frag: 
at that season is delicious.. They ar 
showy shrubs, but most desirable for a s 
wail near windows or doors, so that 
perfume may not be wasted. The con 
Honevsuckle and its varieties are capat 
producing some extremely beautiful e 
when allowed to ramble at will—not fi 
nailed in a stiff way. ae 

THE Norra AMERICAN TRUMPET He 
SUCKLE (L. sempervirens) is not half 
ciently well known as an outdoor wall ¢ 
being generaliy confined to greenho 
Against a wall it is quite hardy in loca 
south of the Trent. It bears a profusic 


: 


orange-scarlet trumpet-shaped flowers in 


ts 


ters, and these mingle charmingly with 
rich glaucous foliage. There are two s 
one called minor, the other coccinea, 
superior to the original. The varie; 
Honeysuckle (L. brachypoda aureo-reticu 
is so well known that it needs only men 
ing as one of the best of wall-coverers, 
allusion need only be made to the com 
sweet Honeysuckle and its varieties in « 
to mention that the late-flowering va 
belgica called the Jate Dutch Honeys 
should be planted in company with the 
as it flowers when the others are over. 
Canadian _Moonseed_ (Menispermum — 
dense), though bearing inconspicuous flo\ 
is a pretty vine for running over arbours 
training on shady walls, and of the : 
stamp is the Periploca greeca, an 
fashioned climber not much seen nowad: 
Tue Durcuman’s Piper (Aristolochia S 
/is a handsome .climber that may be gi 
admirably against a shady wall whe 
flowering climber would ‘be unsuitable. — 
THe warpy Passion FLoweER (Passi 
coerulea) is one of the prettiest climbers 
can have on a house, being beautift 
flower, and again in autumn when laden 
its golden egg-shaped fruits. The v 
variety of it, named Constance Elliot 
likely to prove. a valuable climber, am 
flowers will show better on ia wall than t 
of the biue-flowered original. The Pa: 
Flower is practically hardy, although 
down during very severe winters ; being, | 
ever, a quick grower, it soon re-covers a’ 
STAUNTONIA LATIFOLIA is among the sv 
est climbers for planting against a © 
wall in districts south of London. Bei 
Himalayan plant, it is not very hardy, b 
‘thrives perfectly against a house on a3 
aspect, and often produces fruit. It 
handsome divided foliage of a leathery 
ture and deep green colour, and in sum 
produces a profusion of deliciously-sce 
blossoms in clusters from the bottom te 
top of the young growth. The flowers 


‘nish, and therefore unattractive, but the 
jeafage and perfume quite compensate 
striking colour. 
ye WISTARIA is such a common plant that 
ne need be reminded of it when selecting 
‘climbers. It is unquestionably the finest 
| deciduous hardy climbers, and, being a 
1 grower, it is all the more desirable. 
, however, too thin and straggly to rely 
5r covering a wall; the best place for it is 
top of a wall, along which its slender 
ches will run for 100 feet or more, and 
and the whole length with lilac flower- 
es until the early part of June. There is 
iite variety of it which is pretty and dis- 
, and there is one called multijuga 
sh possesses uncommonly long spikes. 
double Wistaria (flore-pleno), intro- 
da few years ago with a flourish of 
ypets, is not a satisfactory plant; on the 
rary, it has proved comparatively worth- 
a curiosity, in fact, which no one would 
of planting in preference to the com- 
single sort. , 
4g Hop-teavep Vine (Vitis humulifolia) 
‘es a capital wall-coverer, its chief beauty 
g the turquoise-blue berries, which hang 
iusters all over the Vine in September. 
variegated-leaved form of it—hetero- 
la variegata—is not such ‘a~satisfactory 
ber out-of-doors, as it is apt to become 
ched and otherwise disfigured. There are 
r Vines suitable as climbers for . wall 
ration, but as they do not possess showy 
ers or berries, they are not to be recom- 
ded, particularly as they are all 
duous. : 
ther climbers include several which may 
met with in botanical gardens. Among 
e are Akebia quinata, Billardiera longi- 
i, Which bears deep biue berries in 
imn; Lardizabala biternata, a handsome 
ber of about the same degree of hardi- 
-as the cominon Passion Flower; Mutisia 
irrens, a beautiful Chilian climber with 
e yellow ‘blossoms; Solanum jasminoides, 
outh American shrub bearing clusters of 
te flowers; and Berberidopsis corallina, a 
ian shrub with globular flowers like deep- 
ured coral. 


esides the true shrubby climbers, of which 
foregoing kinds are a selection, there are 
ibers of other shrubs-suitable for covering 
ss, and which are commonly put to that 
In fact, almost every shrub may be 
Wn against a wall, and a good many com- 
ily used for that purpose are as suitable 
the open shrubbery as for walls. Among 
e are the Garrya, deciduous Magnolias, 
mneasters, Barberries, Thorns, Cydonia 
mica, Viburnums, Forsythias, and others. 
se are all quite hardy, but there are 
‘rs, again, which are rather tender, and a 


| is necessary for them in this country. . 


se include the Pomegranate, Myrtles, 
nothuses, Escallonias, Pittosporum, Erio- 
va, Olea, Euonymuses, and Embothrium. 
1e, even among the hardiest non-climbing 
ibs, are most desirable against the walls 
i house, such, for instance, as the Pyra- 
tha, whose brilliant berries light up the 
‘undings in autumn. The delightfully- 
ited Chimonanthus fragrans, again, is 
table against a wall on or near the house, 
hat its winter sweet-scented blossoms may 
it hand. - ; 
lag Carnations 

uttings rooted early in the year are now 
dy for pots 5 inches and 6 inches in 
neter. The pots are well drained and the 
ing medium consists of good yellow loam 
*e parts and one part old mortar rubble, 
h a sprinkling of wood ashes added. A 
ich potful of bone-meal to every two 
hels of the mixture is beneficial. 

re 
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Planting Railway Embankments 


T is odd that so much advice should be 

constantly offered to railway directors with 

respect to the utilisation of their waste 
lands, viz., the sides of railway cuttings and 
embankments—perhaps the most difficult of 
allland, and probably the very worst of any to 
utilise, whilst thousands of acres of really 
fair land that could be planted or otherwise 
utilised and made profitable are lying waste. 
If we were so hard pinched for soil that it 
was of first importance, railway embank- 
ments or cuttings would be utilised for the 
growth of something profitable; there might 
be some virtue in the constant iteration of 
advice to directors, the which it is more need- 
ful landowners of another sort should take to 
heart. But of all the propositions put forth 
with regard to these barren slopes, the sug- 
gestion that they ibe planted with Larch or 
other quick-growing Pines seems most ob- 
jectionable, irrespective of the inevitable 
danger that the fierce winds which now and 
then career through railway cuttings may 
sweep dozens of tall trees and even half- 
grown saplings on to the line, and thus be- 
come dangerous. ‘There is the not less 
objectionable feature that for many and many 
a weary mile the unfortunate traveller would 
be shut closely in on either side as by a wall 
of gireenery, so that nothing of the scenery or 
other features of interest in the country 
through which the train was passing could be 
seen. Railway travelling at any time has 
few enough charms, but any planting of trees 
for the purpose of forming belts or walls of 
greenery impenetrable to the sight would 
make travelling intolerable; but there is the 
fact t» be considered that railway cuttings are 


Clematis montana 


and Guelder Rose on 


chiefly made through sand, gravel, chalk, 
ironstone, or some other substance of an un- 
cultivatable kind, and in which it would be 
useless to plant and hopeless to expect tangi- 
ble ‘results. “In the making of cuttings the 
good soil is invariably buried first in making 
embankments, and whilst it is impossible to 
face the sides of the cuttings, some of which 
are almost perpendicular, with fair soil, it 
would be'\.equally impossible to find the 
material to face the slopes of embankments. 
No doubt in time and as a result of exposure 
to the air, even what may seem to be the 
most uncultivatable of soil or strata will be- 
come more cr less capable of sustaining plant 
life, but the action is slow, and much time 
must pass ere chalk, sand, or gravel will 
form profitable soil. Then it is of the first 
importance that whatsoever is plant@d on the 
sloping sides of railways should be specially 
adapted to bind the soil and check slipping. 
Creeping plants, -such as Ivy, Strawberries, 
Periwinkle, St. John’s Wort, or masses of 
the common Bracken Fern, seem to be speci- 
ally suitable fer this purpose, or if low-grow- 
ing shrubs be desirable, then Rhododendron 
ponticum, Mahonia Aquifolium, Savin, and 
carpet Juniper, and similar subjects seem 
most fitting, always supposing that the soils 
of which these cuttings and embankments 
are composed would enable hardy shrubs or 
plants of the kinds mamed_ to thrive. But 
railway directors may have grave objection to 
the pianting of the sides of their lines with 
anything, the which would certainly become 
capital cover for game or vermin, not only 
because such cover would attract poachers 
and legitimate sportsmen an to the lines to 


an eastern wall 
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their great danger, but foxes and hares may 
lead hounds and hunters to these covers, and 
produce dangers in railway travelling the 
which would be intolerable. Besides, in 
planting cover, which would harbour rabbits 
and similar vermin, there is danger that these 
would burrow in and undermine the soil, and 
so promote slips. After all, there seems to 
be no safer or more profitable use to which 
to put railway slopes than in inducing them 
to grow Grass for hay. Green grassy slopes 
are never dangerous, nor do they shut out 
from the gaze of travellers the pretty views 
to be seen as the trains pass rapidly by. In 
the spring and summer many of these slopes 
display charming wild flowers that are well 
worthy of notice, and when in the later sum- 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern Gardens © 
Melons 


Plants in houses are growing freely, and it 
is essential that the roots are kept well sup- 
plied with water, also liquid-manure until 
the fruits commence to ripen. Each fruit 
should be supported with a Melon-net or 
several pieces of stout raffia, and all lateral 
growth held in check by judicious pinching. 
Keep the plants free of red-spider by fre- 
quently syringing the foliage. Plants in 
frames and later houses must have their 
growths regulated, and the flowers pollinated 
directly the requisite number is open. Ad- 
mit plenty of air during favourable weather, 
but the lights should be closed early in the 
afternoon. 


Tomatoes 

It is now safe to plant Tomatoes in the 
open. Preference should be given to a wall 
facing south or a sheltered spot in the kitchen 
garden.. Plants inside bearing crops may be 
fed with liquid-manure or a reliable fertilizer. 
Keep the plants to a single stem and vaporise 
the house at short intervals if -white-fly 
appears. 


Cordon Gooseberries 

Fine fruit is often obtained from scordon- 
trained trees, and with a few plants on a 
north wall the supply is extended over a 
longer period. Remove all basal growths 
and pinch side shoots at the fourth or fifth 
leaf, but allow the main stem or leader to 
develop. 


Chrysanthemums 


Many of these will be sufficiently advanced - 


to warrant the final potting. Good quality 
loam should form the bulk or three-parts of 
the rooting medium, the remaining portion 
consisting of leaf-mould, sand, and mortar- 
rubble, while a 6-inch potful of bone-meal to 
every 2 bushels of the mixture may be added. 
Stake the plants and stand them in lines in 
an open sunny position, 


Primulas | 

Seeds can now be sown of P. stellata and 
the sinensis forms of Primula. Never allow 
the seed-pots to become dry, or failure will 
result. $ 


Agapanthus 

Such plants as Agapanthus and Crinums 
that have filled their receptacles with roots 
should be fed with liquid-manure and soot- 
water during their active period. ‘Do not 
neglect the plants after flowering. ‘They 
need moisture so long as the foliage is green. 
Pelargoniums 

These play an important part in the green- 
house and conservatory for the next few 
months. Remove dead leaves and flowers, 
and give a light sprinkling of artificial 
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mer these banks are clean-mown and the hey 


is removed, the neatness seen amply com- 
pensates for the temporary monotony. This 


hay certainly is not profitless, and can be re- — 


moved by the company’s experienced ser- 
vants, who do not risk their lives in their 
labours, as would others engaged in planting 
or other cultivation of slopes beside railway 
lines. E A. 
Honesty (Lunaria) — 

This is one of the earliest border plants 
to bloom and comes jin with the late Daffodils. 
Acres of it are cut and sent to Covent Garden 
and other central markets, for it is generally 
popular, There are three colours—purple, 
crimson, and white—the last two being the 


manure each week. Soot-water and liquid- 
manure are also beneficial. Choice varieties 
can be propagated from cuttings. 


Celery 

Prepare the trenches at the first oppor- 
tunity, and at ‘the ‘bottom of each place a 
liberal quantity of decayed manure. Allow 
4 feet between the trenches. This space may 
be planted with Lettuces, Radishes, or 
Spinach. ; 


Lettuce 

It is somewhat difficult to keep up a suc- 
cession of Lettuces during dry, hot weather, 
but a good plan is to transplant seedlings to 
frames from which Violets, etc., have been 
removed. No lights are needed, but they are 
easily shaded until they are established. - — 


Herbaceous borders 

Growth is now rapid, and the plants _re- 
quire staking, tying, and perhaps thinning. 
Ordinary Pea-sticks make excellent supports, 
and when the plants are fully grown the 
sticks will be scarcely visible. 


Roses : 


Watch for green-fly, and, when seen, the 


bushes should ‘be sprayed immediately. 
Quassia Extract and X1 All are safe insecti- 
cides if used in accordance with the maker’s 
directions. T. W, Brisco. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow, Glos. 


Northern Gardens 


Brussels Sprouts 

Even in a normal season there is consider- 
able uncertainty regarding this important 
winter crop from plants raised in the open in 
spring in our later districts. It is well, there- 
fore, to put out all the plants raised in green- 
house or frame and thus ensure a decent re- 
turn. Plant on good but firm soil. Very 
heavy manuring must be avoided, as this 
only induces soft growth that is likely to 
suffer during spells of frost. 


Parsley : 

If not vet set out in their permanent 
quarters, the sooner the plants raised under 
glass receive this attention the better. Pretty 
rich ground into which a good dressing of 
leaf-mould has been worked will give fine 
produce. Allow 9 inches from plant to plant, 


as overcrowding is a fatal mistake with this 


herb. Sow a pinch of seed now to produce 
plants for growing in frames for winter use. 


Vegetable Marrows 


If given a little protection during the night 
plants may now be set out in their permanent 
places, The site must be well manured, the 
Marrow demanding rich feeding. A biggish 


. pearl. To this segment the seeds 


'dwarf hybrid forms are most <a 


“soil is essential. That little gem for 1 


popular colours. Honesty is not an 
ing, and its flowers will not live a w 
they are cut, but iits winter use is fot 
the remarkable seed-pods. A portion 
bloom is always reserved so that 
be a crop of seeds which are contain. 
perfectly flat pods. In these flat pi 
inner segment like a thin plate of 


tached and theld by an outer en 
thinner structure. This outer enve 
open, the seeds are removed, and 
each stalk a collection of ‘handso 
discs which are silvery and transpar 
ing until the following summer. The 
of this most acceptable plant may be so 
the open now. Dig ee eae 


WEEK 


hole, say 3 feet square, should be dug” 
each and then filled with fresh leaves 
“vegetables, Grass mowings, and s1 
the whole to be well trodden down. 
generous layer of good manure is the 
on top of this miniature hotbed and c 
with 6 inches or so of soil. The rubb 
the bottom will ferment and the warmt! 
help the Marrows to start away. 
The Nemesia’ 4-2 ae 
This, probably, the finest of all < 
annuals, is somewhat neglected, a 
other summer plants are more effective. 


j; 
in hue, being inclined to be some 
straggling in habit. This plant, to 
cessful, must have a fresh site each : 
Fairly rich soil and a sunny expos 


large-flowered type, although more | 


desirable for the Nemesia. : 
Salpiglossis = cen 
This lovely annual is not nearly so 4 
cultivated as it used to be. — It requi 
sheltered spot, and to have ret 
each plant must be given a slender s 
Dahlias =< eS 
Few plants give a finer autumn 
besides furnishing much valuable 
for house decoration. Rich, -well-cul; 


= A 
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Coltness Gem, can be grown almost 
where, and as it begins to blobm in July 
the latest localities may enjoy its che 
little flowers. This Dahlia must no 
planted in heavily-manured ground. 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias 
‘For the damper parts of the cou 
Begonias are much superior as bedd 
to the Zonal Pelargonium, being i: 
to rain, and flowering with wonder 
dom over quite a long period if fros 
off. Plant now in rich soil that has 
good amount of leafsmould forked inte 
Rue Water well should the soil be < 
dry. . 


The more tender bedding plants 3 
The time has now arrived when it 
be safe to trust all the more tender 


Even at 
ginning of June it is important to ha 
thing properly hardened off before 1 
ferring to the beds and borders whe 
are to bloom. ee 


Work among fruit bushes 
Much benefit is derived by these 
from the constant stinring of the soil b 
the rows. On light soils a good mi 
manure will help the Raspberry to p 
fine fruits. . — = 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 
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Lycaste Lucianii, an exquisite Orchid with white petals and light mauve sepals 


INDOOR PLANTS 


Lycaste° Lucianii 


JHIS fis a natural hybrid between L. 
Skinneri and L. lasioglossa, the two 
_coming from Guatemala, where they are 
ind growing together. LL, Lucianii has 
ite petals and light mauve sepals, the hairy 
white, spotted rose. Like its parents, L. 
cianii shouldbe grown in the lintermediate- 
use, Or where a minimum temperature of 
degs. can be maintained. It is easily 
wn, and those fond of Lycastes should 
d it to their collection. 


Francoa ramosa 


istablished plants which have been resting 
ring the winter are now beginning to make 
Ww growth. They should, therefore, be ex- 
ined, and, if necessary, ‘partly shaken out 
d repotted. Those not requiring this 
\ount of attention should ‘have the drainage 
terial looked to and top-dressed after re- 
wing as much ‘as possible of the old surface 
1. A mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
1d Suits this subject. 


Thunbergias 


Not many, in considering what to grow in 
nging-baskets for the adornment of the 
senhouse, think of Thunbergias. One 
uld not be far wrong in saying that in the 
erage greenhouse to-day it is the exception 
Meet with them. Of the annual species 
aurantiaca (yellow) and T. alata, with its 
ffand white varieties, are very pretty. The 
ants do ‘well in a compost of mellow loam, 
ii-mould, and sharp’sand, and in a warm, 
oist atmosphere where they can be given 
rtial shade. The greenhouse roof on 
hich a not too dense creeper is grown will 
‘found an ideal place for the basket to be 


. 2} 
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suspended. Once established, Thunbergias 


are not long before the shoots trail over the 
sides of the basket and envelop the frame- 
work with blossoms. One must avoid the 
soil becoming dry, otherwise red-spider is apt 
to follow.: Occasional syringing and careful 
attention to watering will guard against the 
pest. TOWNSMAN. 


Rhodanthes 


The Rhodanthe is best known as a pot 
plant. itis sown indoors early in the autumn 
and grown on, without itransplanting, about 
six plants in a 5-inch pot. Its season of 
blooming is late spring, though that can be 
regulated by the indoor treatment. It is the 
brightest of the Everlastings, has scent and 
light foliage, and makes a very elegant pot 
plant. Its range of colour is not great, but 
that matters little, seeing that ‘the rose, the 
carmine, and the white form a very pretty 
combination. It can be grown in warm 
borders or nooks of the garden, but it is best 
grown in pots. Ifsown in pots in the spring 
it will bloom in the early autumn, which is 
really its natural season. The flowers should 
be cut just when they have reached perfec- 
tion, and they make a very elegant decoration 
for the table all the winter. By Jak 


Greenhouse plants 


Oid specimens of Francoa ramosa “which 
are now on the move may be partly shaken 
out and repotted, or given a shift into larger- 
sized pots. Seedlings of Solanum .capsi- 
castrum ‘are ready for potting off into” small 
60’s. Wallflowers potted last autumn will 
be very acceptable this spring, seeing ‘that 
most of the plants, if not all, set out in beds 
have perished. Lothian Stocks now showing 
their flower-spikes require assistance in the 
shape of-liquid-manure or a fertiliser applied 
on the little-and-often principle. 


Window Boxes 


These are now popular, and if well planted 
are very effective. The ihumblest cottager is 
partial to a window-box, and yet in few cases 
is he able to attempt elaborate planting to 
include Marguerites, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Begonias, and other things. Three things 
that make simple and yet very effective 
boxes, if carefully planted and trained, are 
Verbenas, Petunias, and Phlox Drummondi. 
The first essential is sturdy plants. When 
the time comes for planting put out a couple 
of rows near the back and front of the box. 
Insert stout tops of Pea-sticks at the back to 
which some of the shoots may be trained, 
and, if necessary, a few tiny nails in front of 
the boxes for slightly tying down. If good 
plants are put out as early as possible and 
thoroughly well cared for from the outset, a 
nice bank of flower, nearly 3 feet in depth 
over all, will be in evidence by the end of 
July, and last more than a couple of months. 
All the above may, as noted, be raised from 
seed, but if special colours in Verbenas are 
required tiny plants will have to be purchased. 
Small plants may be had at about fourpence 
each. Good strains of Petunia and Phlox 
Drummondi in the way of seed can be had 
from any ‘high-class seedsman. 


It can be noted, in connection with the ex- 
hibits of window-boxes at cottage garden 
shows, that it is always advisable to specify 
that ‘the plants should be set in the same at 
least a clear month before the show, so that 
judges who go round for best-kept gardens 
may see that this is so, and also make a note 
of contents. For show days there is a de- 
cided element of unfairness when exhibitors 
acquire large plants a few days before the 
show, simply filling the box and showing it 
when they have done absolutely nothing in 
the way of growing the plants. The re- 
marks made above as to Verbenas, Phloxes, 
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and Petunias, and the manner of growing 
them, also apply to Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. 
In their case it is well to insert a few twigs 
iall over the box to-raise them well above the 
soil. We have noticed within the last few 
vears that Begonias are much more culti- 
vated in the better-class cottage gardens. 
These are capital subjects for window-boxes. 
Care must be taken to select drooping and 
erect-growing varieties for different positions. 


VEGETABLES 


Cropping gardens and allotments 


T is always advisable at this season, in 
[o case of both small and large gardens, 

to take into careful consideration the 
amount of produce likely to be required of all 
the different vegetables, ‘both green and root, 
and to make arrangements accordingly in 
sowing and planting, so that, while there is 
sufficient, there should be no more waste than 
is absolutely necessary. Years ago it could 
neyer have been said of the cottager or allot- 
ment holder that he was overburdened with 
roots, for any surplus produce in that way 
was appropriated by the pig, but the sanitary 
authorities, with a zeal not always thappily 
applied, condemned all pig-keeping within a 
certain distance of our by-roads, with the re- 
sult that to-day in this district there are 
dozens of empty stves. The owners of the 
same did not seem to realise the loss of the 
consumers of surplus produce, and continued 
to sow roots in quantity, so much so that, so 
far as Carrots, Parsnips, and Beet are con- 
cerned, considerable quantities are wasted, 
there being little demand for them from a 
saleable standpoint, especially in a season 
like the present, when green vegetables are 
plentiful. Of Potatoes and Onions there is 
seldom more than the grower can either con- 
sume or sell. With all green crops, ‘too, it is 
often a case of too much of the same thing, 
as those.of us who are accustomed to annual 
inspections of gardens and allotments can 
verify, I have often given the advice that 
large breadths of spring Cabbage and of the 
best of the Kales in their respective seasons 
are always advisable, but it is not good 
policv to plant. too largely of things like 
Cauliflower, Broccoli, and Savovs, unless the 
grower is fairly certain of getting rid of any- 
thing he is not likely to want. Vegetable 
Marrows, again, are often much over-planted 
and the produce wasted. Two or three Bush 
Marrows are quite sufficient for the wants of 
an ordinary family. I thave often, too, seen, 
with regret, rows of Lettuce running to seed, 
a lot more than was likely to be required 
having been sown at the one time. 

With this, and, indeed, all other gireen 
crops, surplus produce is all verv well if one 
is near a town, but in the country it is often 
wasted. The less-known vegetables are not 
often met with in cottage gardens and allot- 
ments, the Globe Artichoke being practically 
unknown and the tuberous variety, as a rule, 
detested. There is one vegetable that might, 
I think, be more extensively cultivated, and 
that is Seakale. Stout thongs planted in 
early spring in deeplv-dug, well-manured 
ground will give good produce the next vear 
and for many following years if the necessary 
amount of attention is given the crowns,: 
Rough boxes suitable for covering can be pur- 
chased cheaply in most districts. Thev 
answer this purpose admirably for blanching, 
and if stored in a dry place after using will 
last for years. Surplus produce sells readily 
and is inexpensive of transit. 

Hardwick. E. BURRELL. 


Three splendid summer Lettuces 


At one time only Cos varieties were con- 
sidered fit for high-class salading, but with 


» 
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the introduction of so many really good 


Cabbage Lettuces very, few now hold that 
view. ‘Having to keep up a steady supply of 
ffirst-quality, perfectly blanched heads over as 
long a period as possible I have, during the 
last 20 vears, tested quite a number. Until 
mow I have reduced the varieties to three, all 
of which are so good, in their way, that if 
having to choose one onlv it would be im- 
material which. For ‘earliest use I pin my 
faith to ‘Carter’s -Holtborn Standard, a 
Lettuce of medium. size that hearts beauti- 
fully and blanches to a fine creamy-white. 
It is very crisp-eating and of a mild and 
agreeable flavour. It also stands long before 
running to seed. It can also be sown ail 
through the summer. “Henderson’s New 
York grows to a large size, but without 
getting the least coarse. 
flavour, very crisp and tender ‘even in ‘thot 
weather. Webb’s Wonderful grows also to a 
large size, but is quite distinct from New 
York. It, too, is remarkably crisp and 
tender, even under adverse 
Given decent treatment all three will invari- 
ably give satisfaction. C. ‘Bair. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. - 


Early planted Potatoes 


It is too certain that many who have 
planted Potatoes early in the vear have 
realised the force of the correct version of an 
oft-misquoted proverb, ‘* The early bird does 
not always catch the early worm.’’ No 
doubt, in planting so earlv the intention is 
excellent, but the iresult. almost invariably 
shows that good intentions are too often 
doubtful guides. .How many are there now 
who, having planted Potatoes early and got 
up a fine breadth,.perhaps S50me to inches or 


12 inches in height and earthed, have found, _ 


in spite of some protection, that the repeated 
cold nights and rains have been too much for 
the tender growth, and the last state of the 


crop is worse than if not planted so soon by. 


amonth. Probably there are not a few culti- 
vators who think the risk worth running for 
the sake of the useful results which follow if 
the crop be saved. That is all very well, but 
those who speculate on the season, or anv- 
thing else, must learn to bear losses when 
they do come in a philosophic spirit. Where 
experiments of this kind are tried it is well 
to do so ina moderate way, as when a grower 
plants all his first early sorts so early and 
loses them through late frosts, he is in an 
awkward plight if he has no other first earlies 
succeeding, and so far safe because not 
through the soil. These latter, when all 
danger is passed, will come away apace, and 
beat the frosted breadths by along way. No 
doubt it is wisest to plant all robust tail sorts 
first, and even these may not be safely planted 
till April is in; the tops will then be coming 
through about the middle of May and when 
danger is prettv well over. Very early kinds, 
the seed of which has been preserved with 
ordinary care and has stout well-seasoned 
shoots an inch in length, if planted at the end 
of April will also be coming through at a safe 
time, and will, being unharmed, make such 
fast growth as to equal those planted a month 
sooner, but which have been checked or have 
suffered in some way from frost or low tem- 
perature. The Potato plant is exceedingly 
tender; it isa thorough exotic, and, in plant- 
ing, its real character should be carefully 
considered. In many cases this season even 
coverings of straw mats have failed to ex- 
clude the frost. The soil itself is the best 
protecfor. 


Hoeing and earthing-up Potatoes 


The. heaviest orop~of Potatoes is usually 
lifted from soils that have been thoroughly 
hoed and stirred from time to time before the 
actual earthing-up. It is a. mistake to 


It is of splendid 


conditions. - 


May 30 


neglect hoeing between the rows of 
during the early stages of growth. F 
more, where the-soil is loosened theeay 
up can be done more thoroughly. 5 
firm believer in early earthing. I hays 
lowed the plough in fields where this 
has been done too late in the season, and 
hundreds of young tubers severed from 
runners. | When the soil is drawn up 
fairly early stage of growth the runners 
meate the centre of the ridge, where t 

most moisture, ~ Ss i. 
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Climbing French Beans 
For some reason the climbing form 
French Beans have never become very | 
lar, whether it is that they are not ver 
known, or that most folks who like this 
cate vegetable are quite content witt 
dwarf forms, represented, by Canadian | 
der or Magnum Bonum, I know not, br 
super cropping the climbing sorts justif 
being at the trouble and expense of proy 
‘“ risers.”” Comparing a row of dwarfs 
the Runners planted almost side by side 


given identical treatment, the latter pro 


by far the ‘heavier baskets, and the vz 
known as Evergreen-bearing continue 
after the others had finished. 


Grow plenty of Parsley 
I have been reminded several times rec 
to ‘be sure and grow plenty of Parsley.’ 


‘is an injunction, I apprehend, which 


folks with a garden will not let pass by 
Parsley ‘is such a useful commodity ir 
kitchen throughout the year. Let arre 
ments be made, then, for a plentiful st 
by sowing, not only in beds, but in 
corners ‘in the garden, at ithe edges of p 
etc. In regard to a winter crop, seed 1 
be got in in July, and occasion shoul 
taken to make use of sheltered borders 
frame lights. Thin sowing is the best ain 


a = 


Potato planting — = 
It would be well if many cultivators y 
planting these would stop and think hoy 
foliage of 'these when planted so close Ww 
develop. When visiting allotments and s 
gardens I find that the sets are planted 
close both in the rows and from row to: 
I am convinced nothing engenders diseas 
much as when the haulm is crowded: 
and light go a long way towards promot 
hard, firm growth, which resists the dise 
Added to this, I believe the crop, when 
room is given, .is heavier and the tu 
larger. aes 
Autumn sowing of Broad Bea 
Where these are needed over a long sea 
autumn sowing can be recommended. At 
close of March I saw a large patch that 
sown in early November. The plants 1 
weil above the ground and looked stron 
few only having failed to grow. The. 
was Longpod, and I was told by one gard 
this was his usual time of sowing. F 
these he gathered a fortnight earlier t 
from those sown in February. The soi 
light and sandy and the garden is a shelt 
one. <1. av 
eS 


ney 


Cauliflowers 


If a second sowing, indoors, was mad 
early March—as is advisable to ensur' 
satisfactory succession before the first of 
outdoor-raised plants turn in—the result 
plants should now be set out, in g 
ground, in drills 3 inches deep, the protect 
from cold winds thus afforded being ¢ 
siderable. peat a g 


Oe a 
Bs 
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IRUIT-TREES caunct be satisfactorily 
fed by rule of thumb. Each one must be 
examined before any special treatment is 
en. Trees that fail to bear fruit because 
y are in too vigorous a state of health can- 
be brought to a remunerative condition 
feeding, and hard pruning only aggravates 
evil. Where such trees are growing under 
stricted mode of training, we have noticed 
radual improvement after they have been 
nsplanted to another part of the garden. 
the case of standards growing in an 
hard, the ‘best way of treating them, ac- 
ding to our experience, is to neglect them 
irely for two or three seasons. They then 
ome established, and fruit blossom ap- 
is, and if the pruning is subsequently con- 
ad to keeping the centre of the tree open, 
y seldom fail to pay handsomely for the 
ice they occupy. Recently we were asked 
explain why fruit-trees growing unre- 
ected in an orchard invariably give a more 
isfactory return than do those in a garden 
ere every attention was given. No doubt 
similar question has often been put and 
swered. Our opinion of the matter is 
ed upon observations of ordinary country 
hards and private gardens. Typical of 
former is an acre or so of ground attached 
a farm where fruit-trees have been grown 
Many years. In some cases the various 
ts are in their prime ; in others dire neglect 
uproot worn-out specimens and replant 
img ones is strongly in evidence. In any 
¢, what matters most is that nothing in 
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Grape Appley Towers 


Manuring Fruit Trees 


the way of pruning, as understood by gar- 
deners, is ever done. There may be an occa- 
sional thinning out of overcrowded heads, but 
that is all. Yet whenever it is a good year 
for fruit the trees crop tremendously, and in 
so-called bad years the return is fair. 

In many of these orchards Girass is allowed 
to grow between the trees, and beyond the 
fact of it being eaten off.in some instances by 
sheep no manure is applied. In the private 
garden the principal trees are mostly in bush, 
espalier, and cordon-trained forms, the last 
two often on walls or along the path sides. 
As a rule, these are pruned firom the first, 
and in many cases too ‘hard, causing most of 
the buds to develop into growth instead ofa 
certain proportion forming ~ fiuit-buds. 
Others, again, crop freely for a while and 
then fall off, and some lack the necessary 
vigour to grow satisfactorily in any way. 
Comparing these with similar ones in an 
orchard, one is forced to the conclusion that 
failure to do as well may be attributed to 
hard pruning for the sake of a particular 
mode of training, overcropping in the early 
stages, or insufficient water and nourishment 
in the case of wall trees. Tirees in a garden 
must of necessity be kept within bounds, and 
to some defined’ shape. The only method of 
combining the two with regular fruit bearing 
is, according to our experience, to grow in 
the open garden as manv bush-trained speci- 
mens as possible in the case of Apples, 
pyramids in the case of Pears, and half- 
standards of Plums, and to prune éach but 
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moderately until they thave got well into 
bearing, which, on the best stocks now in 
use for grafting, is not long, especially with 
Apples. Summer. pruning is a great help 
also towards fruit-buds forming. Cordon 
and espalier trained, for the first two, and 
fan-shaped for Plums, are best for walls, and 
the soil. shouid not ‘be too rich to begin with. 
When they commence fruiting is the time 
they need additional support; but before and 
after, the water supply is of the utmost im- 
portance, as the soil is always much drier 
there than in the open garden. 

Trees in a state of exhaustion are not diffi- 
cult to distinguish. The growth is weak and 
the foliage small and unhealthy. Fruit-buds, 
too, are often produced out of all proportion 
to the general health; but, needless to add, 
the flowers fail to set. As to the means of 
reviving them, ordinary farmyard manure 
piavs an important part. It may be applied 
liberaily in the form. of a mulch early in 
autumn, and again in June. Where the 
liquid is available from animal sheds nothing 
could be better to apply in autumn and win- 
ter, commencing again in June; and continu- 
ing, as may be necessary, through the sum- 


mer. A valuable substitute for the foregoing 
is four parts superphosphate, two parts 


sulphate of potash, and one part sulphate 
of ammonia, applied during the summer, 
and watered in at the rate of 3 ozs. per 
square yard. Lime and basic slag are in- 
valuable winter dressings, and 1 oz. of nitrate 
of soda to the vard just before the blossom 
opens undoubtedly facilitates the setting in 
most cases. Trees in good health carrying 
good crops are assisted by frequent watering 
with equal parts superphosphate and muriate 
of potash, 2 ozs. in a gallon of water. 


Grape Appley Towers 


HIS was raised by Mr. Miles, gardener 
to Lady Hutt, Appley Towers, Ryde, Isle 
of Wight, the parents being Gros Col- 
man and Alicante. When shown before the 
Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1889 it was given a First-class Cer- 
tificate. The skin is very thick and very 
dark, with, when well grown, a fine bloom. 

Complaints are rife as to this Grape being 
shy bearing. That lit is such has been proved 
many times, ‘as certainly from four to five 
years is a long time to wait for results. While 
this shy bearing is a_marked characteristic, 
it is strange that in some private as well as 
market gardens there is no cause of com- 
plaint. It is a Grape that:should be given a 
trial before planting freely. Shyness of bear- 
ing is not a common trait of the Grape, the 
contrary usually being the case, much 
thinning of the bunches being necessary. 
There are, however, some that are very shy 
setting without some artificial help. This 
failing is evidently a constitutional one, and 
one might reasonably infer that some con- 
stitutional defect accounts for shy bearing as 
for shy setting. 

It is regrettable that so handsome a Grape 
‘should have this failing, but it is none the 
less true that it is so in many cases. Close 
pruning is very often accountable for this shy 
bearing, and when such is the case a greater 
length of spur should be left at pruning time. 


es 


Vines 

The thinning of the berries must have at- 
tention in good time, and if a dull spell can 
be utilised for this important work it can be 
carried out with greater speed and comfort to 
the operator than is possible in sunny 
weather. The topping of sub-laterals just be- 
yond the first leaf must also be seen to in 
good time. A fairly moist atmosphere is 
essential, but anything in the way of stagna- 
tion must be carefully avoided. Air freely 
whenever outside conditions make this safe. 
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Antirrhinums and Blue. Lobelia on the top of an old wall in which 


soil has been placed 


Plants Suitable for Wall Tops or Dry Spots 


N speaking of plants for the purposes 

specified in the heading, it should be borne 

in mind that though some may be seen 
flourishing and happy in such places, it is a 
very difficult matter oftentimes to plant and 
otherwise establish them in private gardens. 
For one thing, when one sees plants flourish- 
ing in a wild state in such dry situations it 
has come about by the rule of the ‘‘ survival 
of the fittest,’ and though there may be 
abundance of plants apparently growing com- 
fortably, they may constitute but a small pro- 
portion compared with those that have failed 
to survive; whereas in artificial planting we 
may bemoan our want of success if we do 
not succeed. with a comparatively few speci- 
mens that ‘have engaged our efforts. The 
closest observer who carefully notes the 
minutest details as to the conditions under 
which wild plants are flourishing will be more 
likely to succeed if he follows the hints of 
Nature. ‘Of course, if some reasonable pro- 
vision is not made for the roots and ample 
care bestowed, as by periodic waterings, when 
the plants have been put in position so as to 
sustain life until they get a natural attach- 
ment to the stone and soil, nothing less can 
be expected than that the plants will shrivel 
up and die the first hot or windy day. 
you can manage to establish plants on truins 
or dry walls you create one of the most inter- 
esting and beautiful garden effects, but in set- 
ting about a business of this kind it should 
be kept in mind as being advisable that, what- 
ever is grown on high places, the plants 
should have the habit of springing up con- 
siderably or drooping over the edges, so as 
to be visible from the surrounding “and lower 
promenades. It is not always the case that 
plants which are seen to thrive on and 
decorate what appear to be dry places and 
sunny rocks will do for ruins and wall tops, 
because on such structures there is not the 
amount of moisture contained in the rooting 
medium as occurs in natural formations, 


which get the benefit of moisture by capillary : 


attraction in a greater degree. This point 
may be proved by; anyone who cares to experi- 


When’ 


genus, 


ment, and the fact may be recalled whilst we . 


are glancing over a few species, one by one, 
commonly “supposed to be suited for walls 
and natural rocks indiscriminately, and we 
might as well, whilst considering the species 
individually, take note of their respective cul- 
tural requirements. ~ - 

ERINUS ALPINUS.—This is a long time be- 


fore it becomes effective and well established, _ 


and often when it means to do so, it sows 
itself better than human hands can do it. A 
few plants, therefore, should be set at the 
higher parts. 

SAXIFRAGA LONGIFOLIA is often supposed to 
be a fit subject for dry walls, but according 
to my experience it is utterly useless for such 
places; it will do on what seem to be dry 
rocks that are more cool, and get more mois- 
ture by capillary attraction. 

CoRYDALIS LUTEA.—This is a very likely 
plant for walls with crumbling seams or 
ledges of mortar rubbish, and it may be estab- 
lished by seed or very young plants. 


Drasas will do in tight fissures. 


ALYSSUM MONTANUM is a capital thing for 
walls where a slight depth of soil is provided. 
TUNICA SAXIFRAGA may do, but it will re- 
quire careful planting for a start, and per- 
haps it would be easier and better to begin 


-with seeds. 


Diantuus Czesius.—I find this an ce 
thing for rather flat and broad wall-tops, but 
it should be well packed round with stones 
and a rather retentive loam, and surfaced 
with leaf-mould and sand, and_ periodically 


“watered for the first season. 


“LYCHNIS- ALPINA~ AND L.. Lapponica.—In 
every way these are manageable and effective. 


COTYLEDON UMBILICUS AND C. CHRYSANTHUS, 
and one or two other species of the same 
are ideal plants for walls and dry 
ledges. The objection, however, to these is 
that they are rather costly for a purpose im- 
plying somewhat liberal use. 

SEDUM DASYPHYLLUM is pretty, but very 
small, and only fit to be in position near the 
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eye. Moreover, it is “tender 3 in pees 
and certainly not perfectly reliable. 


" SEDUM GLAUCUM is, practically, for 
poses the same thing as above, with th 
vantages of being ‘hardier, a more i 
grower, and a cheaper ae to~ob 

quantity. ‘ “ 


SEMPERVIVUMS.—All. or any of these 
capital for covering crumbling” wale 
vegetation. The chief thing, however, 
plant them carefully at first. They s 
be flatly and securely fixed by the a 
small stones and some mortar in aw. : 
Unless thus secured they are soon dist 
“by ‘birds or blown away by the wind 
the Houseleeks is ia “business that wil 
admit of being done in a hurry. It 
perhaps, also be better to plant them ii 
spring, just when it is due for them 
their new roots. A few other plants 
would suggest are Thymes of vario 
procumbent Stonecrops or Sedums in 
siderable variety, and not a few alpine 
Everybody knows the charming m 
which the Wall Rue Fern clings and 
on old mortar. Alyssum  spinosun 
quaint and curious. plant, and ofte 
into bushes of considerable diameter. 1] 
seen Campanula rotundifolia doing du 
the walls of ruins, and it goes. without 
that Wallflowers and Snapdragons 
made happy in the wall garden. 


In. fissures — with careful planting 
other things could be made to flouris 
make them a success such fissures*s 
carefully examined, and if necessary a 
miss of soil to. form a' bed for the roots 
be rammed down firmly; a good mass s 
also be rammed in as a ‘backing: to prever 
roots from being dried up. These provi 
should be made before the plants are pu 
position, and the roots should then a 
extremities be inclined downwards and 
fully and firmly covered with good soil. 
deed, I know no form of gardening re 
more patience.and skill during the arrat 
of the plants than the wall garden. ~ 


Erythronium giganteum “ 


Most of us are acquainted with the 
known kinds of Dog’s Tooth Violets, « 
which are fascinating plants by reasc 
their marbled leaves and attractive flo 
the ‘latter particularly, just as the bet 
stems are levering ‘the half-opened bud 

of the soil. Of the beautiful specie 
giganteum something more must be sai¢ 
it might easily ibe mistaken fora. mini 
Lily. Quite recently, when vis 
famous Surrey garden, I was~ shov 
glorious mass of it in full bloom, the beat 
flowers borne profusely on erect stou 
generally one—but occasionally in pair 
about 15 inches in ‘height, the petals n 
white, with a greenish cast, with a re 
band above the auricled base. I have 1 
seen anything of its kind equail to the f 
of this distinct and lovely group. Thep 

—there must ‘have been ‘hundreds of t 
were growing in a woodland soil whi 
received a free addition of leafy matter 
partial_shade, ‘and what is very interest 
me is the fact that the seeds were sow 
the spot where this charming colony is 
: bloom. E. giganteum is native of 

Oregon, Washington, and Southern — 
Columbia, where it is found growin 
heavy lands along streams and damp § 
woods. This plant thas often been co 
with E. -californicum, another spe 
great beauty, but quite a differen 
which- may have from one to 16 | 
coloured flowers on a single stem. — 
grand flower and will flourish in drie 
than the preceding species, being fou 
own country (California) at an elevé 
8,000 feet, ” 


_ announced in a previous issue, the 
of | ‘peed lawn mowers and acces- 


ML oF eS for this trial the Council 
ie. oyal Horticultural Society has now 
¢ following awards :— 
i 


7ARD or MERIT. 

. Motor lawn mower from Messrs. 
Phos. Green, Ltd., New Surrey Works, 
Southwark Street, ee. E., for use on sports 
srounds and similar areas. 
ch motor lawn mower from Messrsi 
Shanks and Son, Ltd., Bush Lane 
House, Cannon Street, E.C., for lawns. 
ch motor: lawn mower ats Messrs. 

hans Bros., Ltd., Guildford, Surrey, 
laeawns. 

otor lawn mower ‘ Jehu 
Messrs. Alexander Shanks. 
cfemotor lawn mower from Messrs. 
Dennis. 

ch heavy motor lawn mower with traile 
seat from Messrs. Thos. Green. 

ch: light motor lawn mower with trailer 
t from Messrs: Thos. (Green. ; 


” 


from 


cl ae Wizard ’’ motor lawn mower from 
Me SST. Shanks, for small lawns. 


- COMMENDED. 
. Atco motor mower with seat from 
sssrs. C. H. Pugh, Ltd., Whitworth 
Works, Birmingham, for large lawns. 
l eee with seat from the Auto- 


oe Engineering Co., Norton St. 
Philip, near. Bath. 


ich Auto-mower with seat from the Auto- 

Mower Engineering Co. 

ich Atco motor mower from Messrs. 

CoH. Pugh, Ltd., for small lawns. 

ch Atco motor mower with 12 blades and 

ae sole plate from Messrs. C. H. 

, Ltd., for very fine lawns. 

=. Bttachinent for lawn mowers 

from Messrs. G. N., Ltd., East Hill, 

Wandsworth, S.W. 

o pusher with forecarriage from the 
M.-P. Co., Ltd., 550, Oxford Street, W. 1, 

fo drawing lawn mowers, etc. 

dle motor mower attachment from W. 

Edgecombe Rendle= and: Co:,~ Ltd., -s, 

Victoria Street, S.W., for pushing lawn 

mowers. 


ler t for motor mowers from Dennis 


>MMENDED. 

chy Governor ’’ water-cooled motor 
lawn mower from Messrs. John Shaw 
and Sons, Wolverhampton, Ltd. 
ich “ New Godiva’ motor mower from 
the Godiva Engineering Co., Ltd., 
rading Estate, Slough, Bucks. 
ch Atco motor lawn mower from Messrs. 


Cc. H. Pugh, Ltd. 


Auto-motor lawn mower from Messrs. 
itchell, Derby Road, Nottingham. 


oF pusher fom, M.P. Co., Ltd., for push- 
3 lawn mowers. 


Fy ATALOGUES RECEIVED 

» Beckwith and Son, Hoddesdon, Herts. 
es retail and wholesale prices; whole- 

price list of pot Roses. 

id T. Johnson, Tibshelf, Alfreton, 
oe of early-flowering Chrys. 
ns, etc, 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in’ GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EpiTor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PusLisHeR. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Border under north wall 


I have a border under a to feet garden wall. 
It is about 30 yards long and ro feet wide. 
It has been well dug and manured. It faces 
north. I have tried many things in it, but 
hardly any plants, either vegetables or 
flowers, have done well. It is mostly used 
for vegetables, but I grow a few flowers there 
also. “Can vou name a few vegetables or 
flowers which would be likely to give satis- 


faction? ©The soil is a medium loam, height 
above sea-level 320 feet, rainfall averages 
45 inches. J.C. YOrKE. 


[A border having the aspect mentioned is 
useful for many purposes, not the least of 
which is a late crop of Strawberries of varie- 
ties such as Oxonian, Laxton’s Latest, etc. 
On such a border may also be grown late 
Broccoli, such as Model, Whitsuntide, Late 
Queen, etc. In summer a site facing north 
is extremely useful for Lettuces of both Cos 
and Cabbage types, Radishes, Turnips, and 
summer Cauliflowers. In many instances 
such a position is utilised for the growing of 
Violets during the summer for lifting and 
planting in frames in autumn, and, if not 
lifted, the plants flower late in spring. We 
have also had Lily of the Valley do well in 
such a position, and the early and midseason 
Michaelmas~ Daisies, Helenium  autumnale, 
Phloxes in variety, Aquilegias, Heliopsis, and 
Violas should also succeed. Most of the 
hardy annuals one would think would succeed 
on a border of this description in your locality, 
as we have seen them doing well in North 
Wales. ] 


St ar. a 


aD 8 ITN, TUT Beko 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 
days in advance of date, queries cannot always be 
replied to in the issue immediately following their 
receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the cones should always be sent. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Skimmia japonica 
(Marion Macdonald).—Your shrub — is 
Skimmia_ japonica. The. colouring in ‘the 
leaves is due to the plant being in poor 


soil. It may be easily propagated from 
cuttings, which should be taken in Sep- 
tember. Tear these from the plant, with 


a heel attached, Peng those of about 
6 inches or 8 inches long, and plant them 
very firmly in sandy soil on a partially-shaded 
border. It is most essential that the cuttings 
should be firmly embedded at_ their base. 
Growth will commence in the spring of the 


following year. 
FRUIT 


The Apple-blossom weevil (Anthono- 


mus pomorum) 

(Edward Steward).—The Apple-trees have 
been attacked by the Apple-blossom weevil. 
One mode of prevention is to spray the limbs 
and branches of affected trees in February 
with caustic alkali solution to destroy the 
Lichens and Mosses which serve as harbours 
for this weevil. All long Grass, leaves, and 
rubbish should be cleared away from under- 
neath fruit-trees on Grass. It may also be 
useful to-spray trees attacked by this pest 
with kerosene emulsion made by dissolving 
2 lb. of soft-soap in a gallon of boiling water, 
pouring this, while still boiling hot, into 


~2 gallons of paraffin and churning violently 


until a butter-like mass results. For use, 
dilute with 30 to 4o parts of water. The 
emulsion should be sprayed over the trees in 
a fine mist. Another mode to lessen the 
number of weevils is to shake the branches to 


Light motor mower at work at the Stadium, British Empire Exhibition, Wembley _ » 
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cause the weevils to fall on cloths spread 
below the trees, where they can be gathered 
up and destroyed. The female insect lays in 
each unopened flower-bud one egg, which 
hatches out towards the latter half of the 
month of April, and the resulting grubs feed 
on the interior of the buds iand speedily de- 
strov them. It is a difficult pest,to deal with, 
as insecticides are of no avail; the unopened 
bud protecting the grubs and preventing any 
kind of wash coming into contact with them. 
The best thing that can be done is to well 
cleanse the trees during the dormant season 
by giving two applications of caustic alkali 
wash, to free the ground beneath the trees of 
everything likely. to afford hiding places for 
the adult insects, and keep the soil frequently 
stirred. Both before and after the blossom- 
ing of the trees they may be sprayed with an 
insecticide, Quassia extract answering iad- 
mirably for this purpose. 


VEGETABLES 


Potatoes failing 

(G. S. M. B.).—The sprouts on the Pota- 
toes have no doubt been devoured by slugs— 
a by no means uncommon occurrence this 
season—as' we fail to find anything the 
matter with the tubers. 


French Beans and Scarlet Runners 

(G. R.).—The fact of the roots of these 
coming to the surface is a very healthy sign. 
You ought ro top-dress the plants with a 
mixture Dole loam and rotten manure. We 
surmise vou are growing them in pots. Are 
vou purposing planting them out? If so, this 
ought to be done at once. Remove them 
from the shade-and see they do not begome 
dry, as, if you neglect this, red-spider will at 
once attack them. 


The Welsh Onion (Allium fistutosum) 

(H. C. W.).—This variety does not bulb, 
and is grown: simply for the green leaves 
which it produces in spring. Seed is sown 
early in August and germination, as a rule, 
is very rapid. In late October the leaves 
wither and the ground appears to be empty, 
but in the beginning of the year the foliage 
reappears and is ready for use in March. 
The flavour is strong, resembling, in our 
opinion, that of Garlic rather than that of the 
true Onion. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Worms in pots 

(G. R.).—We are sorry to say we have 
failed to find the paragraph to which you 
refer. The best way of dealing with worms 
in pots is to get some lime and make a solu- 
tion of lime- aeaiter. sav a ee of lime to a 
gallon of water. Stir it well and let it stand 
for a few hours until the water is quite clear, 
then pour off into a water-pot and apply to 
the pots in which the worms are. This 


should be repeated two or three times in the ° 


case of plants with a large ball of soil at- 
tached to the roots. The lime-water will 
cause the worms to come to the surface, when 
they may be collected and destroyed. 


Weed in pond 


I should be very grateful if you could en- 
lighten me on the following matter :—There 
are two pools in the gardens, which I shall 
call Nos. 1 and 2. No. 1 pool is situated 
from 18 feet to 20 feet above No. 2. I have 
been troubled during the past three months 
with various forms of vegetable matter never 
experienced before in my employer’s recollec- 
tion. Both pools have cemented beds, and 
No. 2 is the home of about 50 goldfish. The 
water that supplies the pools comes direct 
from a spring not more than 60 yards away, 
is perfectly pure, and is carried through 
earthenware pipes to No. 13. There is an 
outlet in the bottom of No. 1 which goes on 
to No. 2. There is also an overflow of No. 1 


i the top, No. 
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to take surplus water. Both pools have been 
cleaned out since March. The worst thing I 
found when cleaning out No. 1 was a good 
deal of a kind of long, green, silky and slimy 
Grass of very fine texture, like very fine 
Isolepis. No doubt the. spores of that got 
down into No. 2 and formed quite a green 
scum all over the top, and appeared to look 
quite oilv in spite of fresh water always 
running in. What is more, the water is 
always running from the spring. 
pool there is a little Watercress growing. Do 
you think that has anything to do with the 
state of the water? Do vou advise the use of 
any chemicals, if fish are taken out, to 
cleanse the pools, but not detrimental to them 
afterwards? The overflow of No. 1 pool goes 
to waste and takes most matter that floats on 
2 pool is the one most con- 
cerned, because it has been constructed for 
goldfish. I have tried them in both pools 
since March;~and have lost more than 30 of 
them. I-am sending a sample ofthe stuff 


taken off both pools for your guidance, trust-. 


ing you will be able to give me some idea of 
the cause of the troublesome growth. 
GARDENER. 


[|Your pools are infested with what is 
known. as Flannel Weed. This commences 
to develop. in. thin, slimy, hair-like growths 
and ultimately. becomes a thick blanket on 
the surface. It is more prevalent in stagnant 
water than running water, and if it jis at all 
possible to eniarge the flow I would sadvise 
you to do so. To destroy this you must first 
remove the fish, then calculate the cubic con- 
tents by multiplying together the length, 
breadth, and average depth in feet, then 
multiply the result by six, which will give 
approximately the number of gallons of water 
in the pond. For each 5,000 gallons put 
1; ozs. of copper sulphate into a bag and pull 
it through the water until all is dissolved. 
This is not supposed to affect fish other than 
trout, but you would be well advised to re- 
move a portion—if not all—of the goldfish as 
a safeguard against accident. The Water- 
cress has nothing to do with your trouble. ] 


Pig, manure 

(E. B. Lister).—This is very rich in nitro- 
gen, and when allowed to undergo a certain 
amount of decomposition before being used 
is much more valuable than either horse- 
manure or cow-manure. For a light, sandy 
soil it would not answer so well as good 
rotted cow-manure, owing to its being more 
of a heating nature, but for soils of a heavy 
or medium texture it is very suitable when, as 
stated above, it has become well eras ec 
When mixed with leaf-mould, soil, or other 
substances it is an excellent manure, its 
mechanical action on the soil being similar to 
that of cow-dung. 


“SHORT REPLY 


R. B.—Yes, the bushes you refer to have 
been attacked by big bud. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

IF, K.—Jacobinia magnifica (syn. Justicia 
carnea). 

X. YY. Z., N... Ireland.—Tricuspidaria 
lanceolata (syn. Crinodendron Hookerianum), 
flowers rich crimson. ‘This species is still 
grown in gardens as ‘‘ T. dependens.’’ The 
two species are distinct, the latter having 
white flowers. 

_ Cheriton.—Staphylea colchica. 

E. A. Saunders.—1, Corydalis Ledebouri; 
2, Staphylea colchica; 3, Deutzia gracilis. 

Sir Ernest Satow.—1, Japanese Cherry 
(Prunus serrulata). 

P. W. Carver.—i, Staphylea colchica. 

A. Palmer.—1, Lithospermum prostratum ; 
oy Helichrysum bellidioides; 3, Achillea 


’ 


alpina; 4, Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl. 


~“ 


New Dwarf Single Bedding 


In No. 1, 


DAHLIA ‘“‘COLTNESS 


(brilliant scarlet) ‘ 
The original stock introduced by me in 1918, 
Height 18 inches; no stakes required. Makes a , 
bed, and flowers all season until cut down by frosi 
ideal plant for public parks and open spaces ; also f 
and small gardens. 
Award of Merit, R.H.S. Dahlia Trials, 1993, 
Price 10/- per dozen, post free. May delive; 


Dwarf Bedding Dahlia DUNECHT YEL 
(new). Seedling from Coltness Gem. — 
Same height and habit. 
Price 12/- per dozen. Packed and post free 


D. G. PURDII 


6i, WATERLOO STREET, GLAS 


GEM DAHLIA 


COLTNESS GEM, brilliant scarlet flowers 
duced in the greatest profusion during su 
and autumn; 18 ins. high. Undoubtedly © the 
dwarf Dahlia for bedding. 

Plants from pots, price 7/6 per dozen, 
postage and packing free. 


DUNECHT GEM, a counterpart of the foreg 
but with yellow flowers. 
Plants from pots, price 7/6 per dozen, 
postage and packing free. 


Catalogue of Hardy Scotch-grcwn Beddi 
Plints may be had post free on request. 


AUSTIN & McASLé 
89 to 95, Mitchell Street, GLASGO 


© ENGELMANN, LT 
Saffron Walden, Essex 


ee 


NEW ROSE 3 
Achievemer 


We are distributing this wonderful 
variegated Rambler in June, and 
can still supply trees in 5-in. pots. 


ENGLISH & SO 
Rose Specialists § 


GLOUCESTHEE 


UF 


FUMIGANTS —= ..9 
SPRAYS - = 
INSECTICID 
The Makers of the Eureka Weed Killer | 
for many years supplied thoroughly — te 
and effective Fumigants, etc, 
It will pay you to write for their Boo! 
“Chemistry in Garden and Greenhou 
post free. fee 


BA 
TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, Ltd., LINC( 
te 
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JUNE 6, 1925 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden”’ 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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2E must not be any delay now in 
wing the seeds of such perennials as 
juire to ibe raised in that way every 
Be chance of getting a good display 
vers from them depends, in a great 
, upon the treatment the plants get 
early stages of their growth. The 
ammon cause of failure in the case of 
ubjects as I have in view is the late 
of the seed, and leaving the plants 
in the seed-beds or pans. When the 
s the case the plants ‘become starved 
ne when they should be making vigor- 
owth. In every case the seedlings 
be transplanted as soon as they are 
nough to handle. To get them estab- 
h their new quarters it is desirable to 
hem a little shade in bright weather, 
ive them moderate supplies of water. 
evergreen branches placed in the 
‘will be better than no shading at all, 
Be ecks stuck in the ground and a 
rown over them will be much better. 
ion a few of the subjects that should 
n now I will begin with— 
ANTHUSES AND Primroses.—The seeds 
are too small to sow in the open 
, unless they are very carefully treated. 
w plants that an amateur is likely to 
in be raised with greater certainty ina 
ime or greenhouse. A single pan, 12 
over, will hold a good number of 
gs. Ordinary garden soil that is run 
1a sieve, and some sand mixed with 
serve as a compost. The seed-pans 
s shaded in bright weather until the 
plants are seen coming through the 
bout the end of June the plants will 
€ enough to be planted out. They 
have a good rich soil and a partially- 
situation. 
sURY BeKis.—These should be 
he same way as the Primroses, but 
ire a different position when they 
planted, as they like sunshine and 
4M water in dry weather. 
PLOWERS. — The~ double German, 
“ark red, and single yellow are all! 
at should be grown in either large or 
ardens. J raise my stock every year 
n the open, but the ground is 
uy prepared by breaking to pieces all 
jumps. The seed is then sown 
covered with fine soil. About the 
ly the plants are transplanted to 
d, preparatory to their being 
n the autumn to where they are 


Os 


Pinxs.—Very few think of raising the laced 
Pinks from seed, but I can assure them that 
it is an easy matter to do so, and, what is 
more, I may tell the reader that if the seed is 
obtained from a reliable source that varieties 
nearly, if not quite, equal to named kinds 
are easily obtainable. 
cellent. varieties that I obtained in this way 
some years ago which I should be sorry to 
lose. The seedlings must be raised under 
glass and carefully transplanted to well-pre- 
pared ground as soon as they are large 
enough to bear exposure. 

CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. 


‘Choice seeds 


Primula Forrestii 


I have now some ex-° 


Perennial Flowers from Seed 


of these should be sown under glass, and the 
seedlings treated as recommended for Pinks. 
A. G. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Primula Forrestii 
[oe remarkable Primula has come very 


much-to the fore in recent years, and is 

now one of the most popular of the hardy 
or nearly hardy species from China. It is a 
native of the Alps of Yunnan. The Cowslip- 
like inflorescence rises to about 10 inches 
high, carrving drooping clusters of deep 
amber or rich golden-yellow blooms that are 
very handsome, and ithe individual flowers 
are as large as those of the Ox-lip. The 
dark green leaves, of thick texture, are very 
distinct. The leaves, in common with the 
flowers, possess a fragrance of ripe fruit, 
which adds to its virtues. It is, perhaps, a 
better subject for the cold-frame or Alpine- 
house than it is for the open rock garden. 


H; Cc; 
The Jalap plant (Exogonium Purga) 


This graceful and uncommon perennial 
climber, although a native of Xalapa, Mexico, 
is quite hardy in this country. If by no 
means a new plant, it is one rarely met with 
to-day. This plant yields the Jalap of com- 
merce. Its large Potato-like roots are black- 
ish and its twining growths reach 20 feet in 
length under favourable conditions. The 
leaves are ‘heart-shaped and silky to the 
touch, and the funnel-shaped flowers rosy- 
purple, each 23 inches to 3 inches across, are 
borne very freely. It appears to be a rather 
difficult plant ‘to secure at the present time, 
but a few tubers were obtained a few years 
ago and thave done well. E: Markham. 


Dianthus deltoides splendens 


Of the varieties of the Maiden Pink (Dian- 
thus deltoides) this is, I think, the finest. It 
has been in bloom in my garden for a con- 
siderable time, and I saw a good plant of it 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, 
the other day. We do not make sufficient 
use of D. deltoides in our gardens, probably 
because it is a native, and consequently does 
not appeal to the seeker after novelties. It 
is charming in the rock garden in any of its 
varieties, while—what one seldom ‘sees—a 
border margined with it is exceedingly pretty. 
D. d. splendens is finer in colour than the 
type and has larger flowers. The colour of 
‘the variety splendens may be called a deep 
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yet brilliant rose. I am not aware whether it 
comes true from seeds or not, but probably 
there will be some reversion to the ordinary 
form. By the way, the white variety of D. 
deltoides sometimes appears among seedlings 
from seeds saved from the typical form, and 
this is pretty also. S. ARNOTT. 


Shamrock Pea (Parochetus communis) 
Spring and autumn are the flowering 
periods of this fascinating little plant, which 
creeps along the surface of moist places and 
forms a pleasing carpet of large Clover-like 
leaves. It is a native of the river valleys of 
the Himalayas, and if not strictly hardy in 
Britain in the open border generally, it lives 
with me in the open, where it has carpeted 
little wet corners—originally -prepared for 
Primulas—of the Lily tank, reaching into the 
water on one side and spreading over the 
adjoining borders. It is curious to note the 
behaviour of this plant from year to vear, 
flowering in April and ‘May, then growing 
strongly but producing scarcely any bloom 
until the anrival of the cool nights of autumn, 
when it flowers abundantly. Among low- 
growing plants it has no peer at this season 
in point of beauty. I have often drawn the 
attention of readers of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED to the charms of this pretty plant, and 
it may interest them to know that it thas 
become naturalised along the banks of a 
-stream and was under water on several occa- 
sions last winter with no apparent injury. 
In districts where the climate is too severe 
for it to survive the winter in the open a few 
roots should be potted up and placed in a 
cool frame or greenhouse, as it roots freely 
at the joints. E. MarkHamM. 


Cyclamen repandum 


This is one of those hardy plants which, 
although it has been in cultivation many 
years, has never become in the true sense of 
the word popular. The flowers, rather 
larger than those of C. Atkinsi, are freely 
produced, and the foliage is nicely marbled. 
It is certainly a very ornamental early spring 
flower and is worthy of a place in any gar- 
den, large or small. Those who do not 
happen to possess a rockery can easily grow 
this charming little spring flower. It will 
thrive if the roots are ia few inches above the 
ground level, but the rooting medium must 
be very open. BYFLEET. 


Primrose Marie Crousse 


This is.a valuable early spring flower. 
With me it is of fairly free growth and 
flowers freely, the well-formed mauve blooms 
being very attractive. In wind-swept gar- 
dens where there is no natural shade I do not 
hold out much hope of success with these 
double-flowered forms, but where there is 
some protection from the heat of the day it 
is just a matter of soil and some annual atten- 
tion. I am growing Marie Crousse, the 
white, mauve, and yellow, among deciduous 
Ferns in a northern aspect, and they have 
every appearance of being quite happy, as 
they get natural shade just when they need 
it and plenty of light and air in «spring 
and late autumn. Those who have had no 
success with these double Primroses should 
try them in the above-mentioned manner. 
Guard against over division. Every third 
year is often enough. BYFLEET. 


Uvularia grandiflora (Bellwort) _ 

A pretty early-flowering plant often over- 
looked is this, which bears graceful drooping 
vellow flowers upon slender stems a foot or 
more in height. These pretty plants are 
closely allied to Solomon’s Seal, and partake 
of its elegant form, but, unlike the latter, 
enjov a warm light soil.~ This is a desirable 
plant for grouping in the foreground of hardy 
flower borders, and may with advantage be 
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given a flat on the rock garden, as there is a 
distinct and pleasing charm about the whole 
plant at this season of the year. There are 
several kinds, but this, native of North 
America, is about the best of them. E. M. 


The double-flowered Gean (Prunus 
Avium fl.-pl): 


Perhaps the loveliest of all the trees in 
flower during May is this old:and well-known 
Cherry, a variety of the wild British tree from 
which a race of the fruiting Cherries of our 
orchards has been derived. A native of our 
own land, the Gean in all its various forms, 
as might be expected, thrives well, and is 
superior to the inclemencies of weather that 
have this year spoiled the beauty of many 
things that have come ‘to us from Southern 
Europe, the Far East, and elsewhere. Of the 
several varieties in cultivation none is mere 
béautiful than this popular double-flowered 
one. It is, indeed, one of the most satisfying 
of ornamental trees, blossoming without fail 
every vear and producing its- flowers in 
wonderful profusion. Every branch and 
twig are now wreathed with flowers from end 
to end; hanging in thick clusters on the lower 
side. In many gardens near London and in 
some of the parks fine old specimens are now 
in their fullest beauty. 


Correspondence. 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor zs 
not responsible for the views 


Androsace Chumbyi 
F this is really a variety of A. sarmentosa 
it differs from it radically in one respect at 
least. With me A. sarmentosa grows in 
weed-like fashion, whereas I cannot -induce 
Chumbyi to live in the open ground. I have 
tried it in various kinds of soil and in different 


aspects, but with the same result, that it - 


gradually pines away. Two or three pieces 
that survived I potted and eventually put 
them in a pan, and they have ftourished and 
are this vear blooming very freely. It is 
curious that it should have refused to thrive 
in the open ground in precisely the same soil 
that was used when grown in a pan, but some 
alpines do behave in an eccentric manner. 
Although A. sarmentosa grows so freely with 
me it is.by no means satisfactorv from a 
flowering point of view. The average is about 
one flower-truss to a dozen rosettes. Is this 
shy-flowering tendencv common or is there 
something wrong in my treatment? C. 


Clianthus puniceus 
Re the recent correspondence on Clianthus 
I shouid like ito inform readers that I raised 
a plant from seed in a greenhouse and 
planted it out in 1924. It was not protected 
during last winter, is now 6 feet high, and 
has been a mass of flowers (red). 
Exeter. T. LANE, 


Stylophorum diphyllum 

I see that in a recent issue one of your 
correspondents writes that he has never seen 
Stylophorum .diphyllum reach the height of 
18 inches.. I have-a flourishing plant in a 
sheltered position in my rock garden, and on 
measuring I find that several of the flower- 
stalks are just over 18 inches from the ground 
to the tip of the seed-pods, much of the 
foliage rising higher. I find it a useful hardy 
plant. I have been much interested in the 
articles on the use of aluminium sulphate for 
slugs, as these wet seasons we have the 
greatest ‘trouble in raising anything from 
seed, and I am writing at once to the stores 
for a supply, as I was not sure that the 


_ ously in ‘broad. lines “the effect is 


Early Tulip Admiral Reinier 


“over Tulips. 
have in his own garden a Tulip wh 


striped, and they were all early-floy 
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Muscari conicum var. Héavenly 

This is a remarkably effective 
stronger growth and better colour ~ 
older kind. It loves a iheavy soil in 
the bulbs increase very ‘freely. 
stout spikes of bright blue 
14 inches—and occasionally more—a 
ground. When massed or plante 


So freely does this ‘beautiful pla 
that it is not desirable to allow it 1 
in one place too long, as to do so j 
inferior, short-stalked spikes. of 


One of the greatest and most { 
gambling speculations in history ‘took 
This happened in H 
the years 1635 to 1637. The bulbs 
such prices that beside them precious 
were of inferior value. When t 
came hundreds were ruined. Anyon 


intents and purposes, is one of th 
striped red and white Admiral Rei 
the same build and has similar cok 
the mania-time Tulips. They 


mid-season with rather short stems: 
are: - JOSEPH 


expressed by correspondents. — 


Ann 
chemist I applied to had given me 
stuff, and the results, when used wi 
lime as one of your correspondents 
were not entirely 


-. Hoya carnosa 

The growers of the Hoya, or Wax. 
may be interested to hear that a tr 
both America and the West Indies. 
ceeded in a curious experiment 
plant, which was ‘trained over t 
globular wire trellis. The youn 
found ian adjacent moist wall in 4 
and, as the pot always remained in 
place, the wall was covered, in ¢t 
this profusely-flowering fragrant pl 

After a while the gardener wis 
move the pot, and one long shoot 
away from the root to see whether 
survive. As it conjtinued to flouri 
whole climbing division was sev 
parent plant and went on givin 
pride to its owner till his death, an 
sequent advent of persons who nei 
nor valued his favourites. 

We called it Hoya bella, 
growths were at least 6 feet lon 


a 


Snails =” 

These creatures seem as nu: 
vear as last, at all events in 
Scotland. ‘i =a 


is 'to be in the garden after 9 p.m 
midnight on calm, moist nights © 
taper and scissors, when many 
dealt with. oe 
It has frequently been observed 
snail is snipped nearer the latter ¢1 
halved, it, after the first shock, © 
“leaving its tail behind.’’ Can 
entomologist readers say if such smé 
to fight another day,”’ or if they go: 
to die? The end left behind 1s’ 
quickly disposed of by a blackibe 


er 


oon appears to carry off the seeming 
morsel. It may be ‘that the other end 
ictim to the same fate. Since the 
xecution crawling was “observed the 
; now made as near the head as possi- 
hen no subsequent movement is ob- 
_ Itseems only the smaller white snail 
yossesses this strong vitality. I have 
oticed movement in the case of the 
yellow and bluish coloured varieties 
the small black and brown fellows. 

Il sounds very brutish, but what can 
»? In addition to the above method I 
ae numbers under slates well baited 
noist bran. 

ay midnight rambles in the rock garden 
4 snails are very partial, amongst 
, to the blooms of Phloxes (dwarf), 
, Violas, and Arenaria balearica. 

a Horns. 


Bis 

ENitrogen for pod-bearers 
use leguminous plants enjoy the pecu- 
ywer to collect essential nitrogen, ex- 
se has proved, in contradiction to the 
‘that is brought forward from time to 
that it is unnecessary and therefore 
ul to apply this element artificially, 
is most decidedly beneficial, and there- 
ofitable. “The dressings most popular 
purpose are nitrate of soda, extremely 
nits action, and sulphate of ammonia, 
ratively slow and with a longer dura- 
f utility. Whichever may be chosen 
¢ applied in the earlier stages of the 
growth and must be kept off the 
themselves, while lime is an essential 
uent of the soil wiith the latter. {I 
iven both to parallel rows of the same 
eS With beneficial results fin all in- 
. There have been, however, curiously 
$ influences which were-ultimately de- 
0 be governed largely by the weather. 
year the nitrate of soda would win 
while in another season the sulphate 
nonia would forge ahead. This led to 
‘lusion in the test of a third dressing, 
ing of equal proportions by weight of 
In every trial there were rows left to 
ate. It did not take long to decide 
é mixture was much superior to either 
because, presumably, it met immedi- 
nands whatever the weather might be. 
in the dual compound has ousted its 
ual contents. I wonder whether 
who wrote so sensibly on the applica- 
fertilisers, on page 326, or any other 
has made similar experiments, and, 
to what conclusion he has come? I 
a With soils so light and hot that 
id Beans are always a source of worry 
th intermediate staples to very heavy 
n Oxford or other clay. 
p East ANGLIAN. 


Synthetic manure 


3 
e- not wishing to trespass unduly on 
ace, I should esteem it a great favour 
could see your way to explain that 
‘refuse intended for use as. manure 
treated “as it accumulates and 
is fresh. It is now known that rub- 
ing: in the heap untreated for even a 
eriod loses a large percentage of its 
ntable energy,’’ i.e., valuable bac- 
ood. It is, however, this ‘‘ energy ” 
so valuable in making synthetic farm- 
lanure. It is felt, therefore, that if 
Sive this point publicity it will enable 
aders to get the best results and pre- 
ase = CSCC, BV. Hopson. 

enden; — 
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hododendron Dalhousiz 


> not often meet with this 
- It has just flowered at 
Frouse Gardens in an unheated 
the beauty of its blooms 
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prompted me to write these few notes. This 
plant is about 5 feet high, and it bore 13 
trusses of bloom, some trusses consisting of 
five, some four, and one three large trumpet- 
shaped flowers fully 33 inches across. The 
colour of these flowers is best described as 
a delicate pale primrose, the brown-tipped 
stamens greatly enhancing their beauty and 
giving one tthe impression of Lilies. “These 
beautiful flowers compensate for its some- 
what ‘thin-habited. growth. It has been 
greatly admired by all who have seen it. At 
the time of writing there is a fine specimen 
of R. Falconeri bearing over 4o trusses of 
bloom, creating a beautiful picture by no 
means common in this part of England. 
EpwIn C. IRESON. 


Growing Schizanthus 
] ENCLOSE a photograph of a display of 


bloom comprised almost entirely of 
Schizanthuses and Cinerarias. They have 


been in bloom well over two months and fill a 
nice blank between Chrysanthemums and 
summer-flowering plants suitable for a cool 
I had my attention drawn to 


greenhouse. 
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the winter and planting out in their per- 
manent quarters the following spring. ‘The 
beauty of the flowers is only exceeded by the 
length of time ‘the plants remain in bloom, 
and for the decoration of the greenhouse or 
conservatory the Schizanthus is worthy of 
extended cultivation. AE Ge 


Which are the three most popular 

flowers ? 

This question was raised the other day. 
My opinion leads me to place in the order of 
merit Roses, ‘Sweet Peas, Gladioli. I do 
not think there ever were so many growers 
of these as there are to-day. Certainly 
there were never more Rose-trees sold, and, 
judging from observation, the plantings 
since last November must have beaten the 
record. Sweet Peas were never more 
charmingly portrayed than in the sorts under 
cultivation to-day. Hundreds of people grow 
them in a special manner on the single stem 
system from autumn-raised plants, whilst 
thousands more yearly take up their culture 
from seed sown in spring. ‘The interest in 
Gladioli is progressing by leaps and bounds, 


Schizanthus and Cinerarias in a reader’s greenhouse 


the possibilty of Cinerarias by an article in 


your paper about six years ago. 
EDGAR BEAUMONT. 
Oaklands Lodge, Sa 
Thongsbridge, Huddersfield. 


To obtain large specimens the 
Schizanthus is sown in the early autumn, 
potted off as soon as the plants can be 
handled, and kept during the winter in a 
structure from which frost is excluded and 
close up ito the glass. Seed sown in the 
spring will make useful plants for the green- 
house in the summer. The one important 
point is to keep the plants as close to the 
glass as posible in the greenhouse, allowing 
a free circulation of air among them. The 
points of the shoots should be pinehed out 
while the plants are small, and again later on 
if necessary. In this way good sturdy plants 
are obtained, the which will yield a fine dis- 
play of bloom for the conservatory. Pots 
6 inches in diameter are large enough for the 
spring-sown plants to be flowered in. As 
the pots get full of roots an occasional dose 
of liquid-manure will be very beneficial. If 
treated as half-hardy annuals the seed. should 


-be sown in heat in spring, but if grown as 


biennials the seeds should be sown in August, 
keeping the plants in the greenhouse during 


and the sale of bulbs this season is greatly in 
advance of other years. Almost every other 
garden friend of mine ‘* grows Glads.’’ This 
is not at all surprising considering their 
Simple culture and their great value as 
flowers for table decoration. LEAHURST. 


Mussel scale on Roses 

I herewith enclose you a section of a Rose- 
tree, Noella-Nabonnand, showing how it 
was being strangled with the mussel scale, 
which has been accumulating for the last 
three vears until it was absolutely smothered 
from the soil to the small branches, and 
although I have shown jit to many Rose 
growers no one could itell me what to do, but 
this season the house has been infested with 
the white and green fly, so that I inquired of 
Messrs. Yates, seedsmen, Nottingham, for a 
fumigant to destroy these flies, not mention- 
ing the scale, and was recommended 
Darlington’s auto-shreds, which I took and 
burnt in my span-roof greenhouse, with the 
result that no insect life whatever was visible 
the next morning. The most astounding 
thing to me was to discover that the mussel 
scale had been totally destroyed without the 
slightest injury to anything jin the green- 
house, and the remedy discovered by acci- 
dent. L. T. Haywarp. 
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Increasing Hardy Spring-flowering Plants 


to be removed firom beds and borders so 

that the summer occupants may be set 
out during the early days of June, thus 
affording an opportunity of taking cuttings 
or dividing the plants, two ways of per- 
petuating the true stock, which, from seed, 
cannot always be relied upon, however much 
care be exercised in isolating the many 
colours of some herein mentioned. In the 
matter of seed a deal of care and attention are 
absolutely necessary to provide a good flower- 
ing plant by October, and the majority of 
amateurs, while passionately fond of their 
gardens, have not the time to devote which 
seed-sowing, pricking off, etc., entail, hence 
the value of increasing one’s stock alluded to 
above, more especially the division of. the 
clumps, such as Arabis, Aubrietia, Alyssum, 
Daisies, Polvanthus, Violas, and a few 
others. In the first place, all flower-spikes 
should be cut away, likewise kept removed 
throughout the summer so that the energy of 


Qhisse a number of these will now have 


Mention of cuttings applies to those that 
make plenty of top-growth, and where a little 
glass protection can be given it certainly is a 
quicker way of getting up a stock so far as 
quantity is concerned, as heaps of suitable 
shoots will be available at this date and may 
be made about 4 inches long in respect of 
Alyssum, Arabis, and. Violas or_ Pansies, 
while 24 inches will suffice for Aubrietia, cut- 
ting quite close up to the leaf-stalk in all 
cases and inserting either in shallow boxes 
carefully drained or shallow frames -contain- 
ing finely-sifted soil with a good sprinkling 
of fine sand and made firm. In each case 
the cuttings must. be kept close and shaded, 
and dewed overhead several times daily 
during bright weather, inuring them to fresh 
air as soon as rooted, eventually planting out 
in a bit of good ground 4 inches to 6 inches 
apart. Although Violas and Pansies are 
usually inserted in the late summer, both will 
root readily from now onwards, the difficulty 
being to find suitable cuttings. .When one 


Haberlea rhodopensis eee : 


the plant is devoted to producing presentable 
stuff towards the early autumn, discarding as 
much as possible the central part, which is 
practically the old parent, and relying upon 
the outer growths, which are usually more 
healthy. Each piece must have a few roots 
attached or it will be labour lost. Further, 
the straggling shoots must be shortened to 
within 2 inches or 3 inches of their origin, 
with the view to new shoots emanating from 
the base. The ground selected should tbe 
brought to a fairly fine tilth. If the soil is 
poor dig in a little well-rotted manure and 
double its quantity of half-decayed leaf-soil. 
As the plants will remain here for several 
months to allow for full development, use the 
flat hoe to keep down weeds and promote 
growth. A space of 5 inches or 6 inches be- 
tween each plant in the row, and the latter 
8 inches asunder, is a good distance in most 
soils. The long roots of Daisies, Polyanthus, 
or any others shoutld be considerably reduced 
and the planting be done quite firmly, while 
in the absence of rain, water with a rose-can 
to settle the soil around the plants. A little 
extra attention from the first usually repays 
the grower, 


has anything special it is well to insert cut- 
tings whenever they can be got. J. M. 


The round-leaved Everlasting Pea 
One seldom meets with the Round-leaved 
Everlasting Pea, Lathyrus rotundifolius, 
nowadays. Yet it is a pretty low-growing 
climbing plant of slender thabit and with 
pretty flowers. It will grow quite well in 
poor stony soil, and appears ‘to have a prefer- 
ence for rather dry stony banks. Itiis not so 
aggressive as some of its congeners, and may 
be given a position where more rampant 
growth would be dangerous. It is pleasing 
with its winged stems, roundish leaves, and 
moderately-sized flowers of a ‘pretty rose colour 
and fireely borne. 
the Taurus, and ‘has ‘been in cultivation in 
this country for over 100 years. “here is, or 
was, a brighter variety known as L. r. John 
Wood, which was distributed bby the late Mr. 
John Wood, of Kirkstall, Leeds. I recollect 
seeing it at Kirkstall for ‘the first time many 
years ago. I acquired a plant which throve 
well with me in a sunny place against a low 
wall and growing over the lower part of a 
walll shrub. Ess. 


‘flowers, which overlap the foliage, 


“plants must be thinned out to abo 


and ample space, whereas the s 


“longer associated with Haberlea rhodo) 


It came originally from 


June 


_ » Statice sinuata 

This, a half-hardy annual, is 
quantity for the principal markets, ; 
harvested at the right time it rema 
effective practically a whole year. 
warious colours, blue, white, rose, a: 
mediate shades. It is of low grow 


ing more than a foot high. The see 
may be sown either in September or 
May. The autumn is the better — 
cause the full crop of bloom can 
while it sometimes happens tha 
favourable season only develops abi 
the full crop from seeds sown in the 
It grows well in a sandy, open soil, | 


apart. Perhaps the greatest advan 
September sowing is that the pla 
transplanted in April and thus give 


rg 


can only be thinned out. 
Haberlea rhodopensis 


LTHOUGH the glamour w 
rounds a novel and beautiful fi 
sented to us for ithe first tin 


it appears to have lost none of the ¢ 
with which it has appealed to us for 
It is exquisite with its deep gree 5 
foliage and its flowers of a delicat 
lavender. These show up well 
hairy, wrinkled, toothed leaves, 
pleasure to.all who! love such flowe 
appear to experience considerable 
in cultivating it with success. It is ¢ 
ally planted in full sun, and alt 
alpines. flourish under such conditi 
are hosts which thrive in shade 
reveal their true beauty in the su 
as their foliage cannot stand the 
drought which at times ate insep 
sociated with such conditions. iF 
pensis is only realiy happy in sha 
situation such as. iis acceptable 
Ramondias, shielded from the sun ; 
rocks or small shrubs. It likes, too 
rich, light soil, and will seldom be 
under the conditions here sugges 
lovely white variety, H. r. virgina 
very rare and but seldom o 
nurseries or even in private garden 
pitv that such an exquisite plant 
Haberlea is so rare, ‘but it is pro 
seedlings from it will fail to come ti 
patent in-colour, =.=) ae 
Acidanthera bicolor 
Acidanthera bicolor is one of 
bulbous plants seldom seen in , 
vet possessing much charm. ‘It hh. 
shaped white flowers with chocolat 
and borne on light, airy s 
corms from which the flower-sp 
duced. are slow ito start, and wh 
outside may not appear until Ju 
reason it is better to grow the: 
tubs than in the open ground. 1 
rather late in the season they can 
jnto the house when frosty nights 
will bloom ‘freely in the living-ro: 
tember or October. The corms s 
dried off after they have flowered 0 
rot. ie 


Annual for late sowi 

Where spring bulbs have gone t 
where there are bare patches in th 
den, especially in sunny situatio 
bryanthemum tricolor, is a gem. 
hardy, if sown at once its flowers 
come when some of the summer § 
going to rest. The flowers a 
Daisies, beautiful rose-carmine - 
centre and about 3 inches high. ~ 
James Parl 


~ 
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The Cultivation of Gentians 


SHOULD greatly value hints on growing 
yentians. I have flowered verna, acaulis, 
‘reyniana, Farreri, asclepiadea, lago- 
jiana, Przewalski, sino-ornata, and sep- 
fida. This season some of the acaulis 
shes have done splendidly, others have not 
ered at all. The same with verna. One 
th of a lovely light blue was a mass of 
ers last spring, this year the patch is half 
size and no flowers. Ought the acaulis 
‘yerna to be taken up and divided? ‘The 
e with the summer Gentians. Last sum- 
-Farreri was.a mass of bloom, this spring 
rly all the plants have disappeared, 
eas sino-ornata, which also did splen- 
y last summer, has very much increased. 
 septemfida patches have flourished for 
Jast three or four years, but this spring 
» are much smaller. Bb. EM. 
orwich. 

From your remarks it would appear that 
r G. acaulis and G. verna rather ex- 
sted themselves. last year and require a 
dressing. | 

. AcAULIS.— I find this thrives if dressed 
1 road grit and fine mortar-rubble. This 
st be well shaken over the whole plant so 
t it is washed in well between the tufts 
so enables the roots to get well covered. 
four G. acaulis has got a little overgrown 
jould certainly divide parts of it and make 
sw bed or two, and you will find next year 
will have fine-flowering clumps. 


Fe 


> 


r. VERNAW—In my opinion it would be 
cidal to lift and divide your G, verna, it 
years to be doing well, but requires a little 
-dressing. I gave my patch, which is four 
rs Old, two dressings early in the year, 
t with fine mortar-rubble and sand, later 
h very fine leaf-mould and sand. It has 
én me a fine lot of bloom this year and 
Vis throwing up new shoots all round 
tufts. There seems to be an opinion that 
verna will not live after three years. Per- 
ally, I do not believe this; with due care 
eel sure one can establish this treasure. 

+. FARRERI.—Possibly you have lost your 
— ‘by the Jate spring frosts. I find it 
eo: a A 


advisable to treat this Gentian with a little 
more care and give it a little protection 
during the winter and spring months, and 
watch carefully for slugs. I find these pests 
do more damage to Gentians than anything. 
Possibly your G. septemfida has been eaten 
away. I know that I have lost about two or 


three dozen small plants by slugs. 
I think that I can safely say that most 


= 
3 Gentians in a moraine garden 


Gentians require plenty of moisture and good 
drainage; anyhow, all the above do. A good 
plan is to let in a small land pipe about 
2 inches in diameter and 6 inches to 8 inches 
long into the bed or pocket, hidden if possi- 
ble by a rock, or if you have a special large 
bed in your rock garden where you grow 
your Gentians place these pipes underground 
and feed from a small reservoir; by so doing 
the roots are always kept cool and moist. 

I am pledsed to hear that your G. sino- 
ornata has increased, and sincerely hope you 
have good bloom this year. 

You do not mention G. pyrenaica. If you 
have not got it do get it at once, it is a gem.] 


. old-established groups. 
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Staking hardy‘plants 


The beauty of borders filled with hardy 
plants is often marred through bad staking 
or choice of the wrong material. On many 
occasions we have deplored the unlimited use 
of Bamboo canes, which all too often spoil 
the graceful and varied growth of hardy 
plants. For certain plants, such as Lilies, 
Camiassia, Hollyhock, some of the Michael- 
mas Daisies, and certain stiff-stemmed 
plants, Bamboo canes may be used to ad- 


A rock garden where Gentians thrive 


vantage, but even here it is most desirable 
that the stake should be tied close to the 
growth it is intended to support. 

We have not yet found anything so desir- 
able as sprays of Hazel, both for effective 
support and natural effect. These, in their 
various lengths, may be prepared during bad 
days and tied into bundles for use as required. 
They should be so atranged as not to destroy 
the natural disposition of the subject con- 
cerned, be it large or small. Where taller 
plants require support from the commence- 
ment of growth short stakes should be used 
at first, taller ones being added as the plants 
advance. A plant should not be allowed to 
squat, yet this often occurs, especially among 
When it does, effec- 
tive staking becomes impossible. Anchusas 
are very liable to do this, also Oriental 
Poppies, Larkspurs, etc., but if caught in 
time and Hazel boughs applied intelligently 
these will, by the time the flowering period 
is reached, be obscured by foliage and the 
natural growth of the subject preserved. 
When staking, it is always advisable to in- 
séert one or two in the centre of large plants to 
prevent swaying by rough winds, afterwards 
supporting the outside growths with the least 
possible number necessary to obtain the de- 
sired object. 

This method of supporting hardy plants 
will be found far more attractive than the 
common practice of placing around the plants 
a ring of Bamboo canes connected by lines of 
string. 

’ For Carnations and similar plants we much 
prefer these twigs, for not only is the effect 
better, but the gathering of the flowers may 
be done more speedily than is the case where 
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each flowering shoot is tied with matting to 
a cane. In the case of larger herbaceous 
plants a careful staker will intersperse his 
supports between and among his plants to 
such good effect that, with the exception of 
the tips necessary for the advancing growths, 
these are practically hidden from the first. 
One great error in the growing of hardy 
plants is crowding, and, where this is so, 
many come to grief in the flower garden. 


Washing the roots of plants 


This operation may not find favour with 
many, but it is sometimes attended with very 
beneficial resuits, although it can only be 
safely resorted to in special cases. My first 
experience of its utility was in dividing and 
replanting the crowns of Helleborus niger. 
I have always succeeded in removing from 
the old plant every particle of soil, and never 
in a single instance has the operation been 
attended with failure or followed by the death 
of a single plant. This year, however, for 
the first time, I ‘had to encounter a difficulty. 
About the middie of last month, in lifting an 
old plant, I found the crown one mass of hard 
wood, but I pursued the same course. I 
allowed it -to soak in its bath for several 
hours, icleared all, or nearly alll, the soil from 
the roots, and then with a sharp knife I cut 
this hard mass into several pieces, each of 
which appeared ‘to contain the rudiments of a 
plant. Instead of ‘transferring each to the 
open ground I placed them all together in a 
box fitted with a movable slate bottom and 
filled with flight rich mould. I ‘then trans- 
ferred 'the box to a cool greenhouse. There 
were in all about a dozen pieces, more than I 
expected to find it would be possible to divide 
the root into, but nearly all of them are alive, 
and nine of them showing unusual vigour. 
They will shortly be planted out just as they 
are, the bottom and sides of the box being 
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removed. ‘Towards the end of April I took up 

a plant of the single red Hepaitica which I 
fad from a nurseryman last year. Putting it 
into a bath, I soon divested it of the soil 
about its roots and I noticed that the roots, 
which were very numerous, appeared as if 
their only use was ito keep the plant alive 
until it had formed new roots for itself... The 
plant I divided with a clean cut into two 
halves, and planted them separately in the 
border where they were to grow, Already 
the new Jeaves are appearing in profusion 
and of a bright green ‘healthy colour. With 


plants in large pots 1 think a good result — 


would follow their repotting if “their roots 
were washed, and thus render a larger pot 
unnecessary. I treated in this way last year 
a large Oleander, and got rid of some portion 
of ithe soil by leaving it for many ‘hours in 
the water and repeatedly moving it about ‘and 
disentangling the mass of roots. The opera- 
tion had been delayed till the season was too 
advanced for such a treatment to be entirely 
successful, and the summer and autumn be- 
ing somewhat cold and unfavourable, the 
blossoms, which were very numerous, did not 
open, and were all cut off in the winter. B. 


Pyrethrums 


Whether grown for its value as a cut 
flower or for its effect in the mixed border, 


the Pyrethrum possesses a distinct charm of 


its own. Thousands of these useful 
perennials are grown, with no other object 
than to supply blooms for the market, and of 
them it has ibeen said that they are unequalled 
by anv other flower blooming at their period— 
the month of June. As border subjects they 
are well known. Although not fastidious 
plants in the matter of soil, Pyrethrums revel 
in a moderately rich and deep loam. Good 
resus are obtained in light soils if the ground 
is well dug and plenty of well-rotted manure 


The Golden Drop (Onosma echioides) 


incorporated. In planting, do not 
deeply or losses will result. Merely 


-roots. It is a characteristic of Pyre 
in common with “Delphiniums, - that: 
old stems are cut down after flower 


Seana fs suit the raguinertene of a 
Single varieties.—A. M. Kelway, 
rose; Gipsy Queen, dark crimson; H 
rose-pink ;_ Js Kelway, blood-crimso 

Parker, salmon- rose, 

Double varieties. «Aphrodite 
Vogt, both white; Vicomtesse, Card 
Queen Mar, pink ; qe“N: Twerdy, | } 
red, gold centre ; Capt. Nares, crimson 
Yvonne Cayeaux, primrose, shaded | 


Crocus Imperati. = 

Late this year, like most other 
Crocus Imperati benefited by havir 
better weather than it often has to e 
when it comes very early. Not that - 
ditions have been favourable—far fire 
but they have been better than those we ¢ 

ally experience in January and Fe 
and, jin consequence, the flowers hav 
longer than usual. Its warm-like— 
flowers of varying shades, whether pt 
outside or prettily feathered, look 
in the spring sun, and a good clump 
gives great delight to everyone. — 


Helichrysums 


‘These are deservedly given fir 
‘among the Everlastings for usefulnes 
bloom with great freedom and are vi 
of culture. The blooms ‘are of the 
tractive colours and as full as an A 
cut flowers they take a lot of beating 
the growing season, but when cut th 
just as useful, Though classed amo 
annuals, the best results are obta 
treating as thalf-hardy, sowing in the 
and planting out early in May. Gro 
mass they rival any of ‘the recog 
bedding plants for effect and real bea 
the wonder is that they are not mor, 


allv used for that PINDOSe 7 


echiogdes) : 
‘OR a*fairly large rock garden, 


difficult to find a handsomer plan 
will eventually spread into hummocks « 
across and which are capable of se 
some 500 ocrozier-shaped flower-ste 
divide into two near the tip and are 
studded with pendent peardrops of 
yellow and fragrant of Almonds. St 
play is, asa rule, fairly continuous 
weeks, and may be repeated again 
summer ina slightly less lavish mant 
Absolutely perfect drainage is esse 
its wellbeing, and it is advisable to. 
good top-dressing of sharp sandy soil 
clumps of bristly. leaves every autumn 
one remembers the winter we have 
through. and the previous wet and 
summer one trembles for the safety 
plants of Golden Drop. Indeed, some yo 
tae I put out last summer look black 


oe e woutd not Sait oat g 
this plant will be difficult to procun ef 
nurseries that grow such plants for some t 
to ape unless stocks have been 
under glass. In ordinary seasons a 
the sharp drainage indicated as necess 
plant is not difficult to grow, and | 
cee of it may _even be seen in the lo 


The lakeor of mines i‘ ware: t 
W. E. T 


regs: 
is Ww — illustrated there. 


e matter of raising high-bred 
ils, Brodie of Brodie’s name is 
[ should think, as well known as 
- merely to those in Great Britain 
, to whom the flower means any- 
t also to those of our kinsfolk be- 
seas who have specialised in the 
nd they are many, particularly in 
lia and New Zealand, where the flower 
much at home as the men and women 
itish stock who grow it. At Brodie 
, aspect, and atmosphere seem 
order for ithe successful culture of the 
In certain respects the high lati- 
doubt a drawback, since it makes 
too late to be profitable in the 
markets, too late also to be entered 


y 


ils, to be submitted ito the judgment of 
t the shows of the flower held 
n London and _ Birmingham. 
is there is the counter-advantage 
eas in the south iit is the winds of 
are taken with the beauty of the 
il, its blooming season at Brodie is 
) into late April and early May, by 
the northern spring has lost much 
y rigour. [urther, against such 
there may be from latitude must 
: quite exceptional beauty and fit- 
Brodie as a home and environment 
lower; a venerable and picturesque 
n0use encircled and protected from 
s by woods of old and well-grown 
rming lawns of moderate’ extent 
santly sinuous and indeterminate 
trim for the most part, and, 
close cut, studded thick with 
emones, and other early spring 
ders and shrubberies furnished 
anner of desirable hardy flowers, 
d trees, and, snug in the heart 
cloistral hortus inclusus, reserved 
Brodies for the supply of fruits 
les, and still good for the neces- 
but now chiefly notable as the 
ome of Daffodils in number in- 
d in variety by no means infinite, I 
but sufficiently so to be beyond my 
memory and-arithmetic. Within 
led area and in narrow oblong beds of 
ible length are marshalled phalanxes 
ils of all ages, from the young 
"(a Scots word for which there is 
h equivalent) shyly iand tentatively 
its infant blades into the eager 
to the mature bulb which may 
m into a massive family of bulbs 
heir appropriate sheaves of bloom 
, four, five blooms per bulb, as 
y be. All the arrangements for 
growing at Brodie, from the sowing 
d to the hairvesting of the bulb, are 
business character. There is a 
picturesque about the castle and 
fas there could not fail-to be in 
country seat, but the extent to 
Daffodil conitributes ito the pic- 
hot so large as one might expect. 
e Daffodil is a business proposi- 
h everything is done by system 
t to chance, Brodie himself pro- 
he proverbially sound principle 
want a thing done to your satis- 
had better do it yourself. Out- 
ffodil domain there is abundance 
nt head gardener, Mr. Annand, 
to do, as a glance at the gay 
the thriving fruit4trees, and the 
arefully-tended grounds and gar- 
ne readily to understand. But 
lil beds are the imperium in 
the Laird (Anglicé Squire), which, 
rifle of weeding, he manages, I 
‘ith his own ro fingers, sow- 
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The Brodie Daffodils 


ing, planting, pollinating, harvesting, clean- 
ing, classifving, and recording; a fascinating 
business, I make no doubt, but a tough job 
I could not but think as I looked at the long 
and weedless beds, where each individual 
variety stood on its own ground fully open to 
air and light, labelled with its name or num- 
ber, neither encroaching upon its neighbours 
nor ‘being encroached upon. The advantages 
of single-handed treatment are obvious, the 
chief, perhaps, being the avoidance of mis- 
takes in identitv. . Where varieties stand 
well by themselves and each variety is lifted, 
cleaned, and sorted before another variety is 
dealt with, the room for mistake is reduced 
to a minimun. As long as gardening en- 
dures there will, of course, be rogues, though 
I saw none in the Brodie beds. Neither are 
parasite pests in evidence. In these latter 
davs, when so many flourishing Daffodil gar- 
dens have been desolated by the nefarious 
eel-worm, Brodie has reason to be thankful, 
and no doubt is thankful, that the scourge 
has not visited his beds, nor does the Brodie 
soil look like one in which the eel-worm 
would flourish exceedingly. However that 
may be, the happy fact remains that, so far, 
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should have supposed that ithe- flowers so 


— treated still ran some considerable chance of 


interference from outside, ‘though, I fancy, 
Brodie does not leave intruders much time 
for such interference. When flowers are 
scarce—only a single. specimen, in some 
cases, being available—it may be desirable to 
make the flower not merely a seed-bearer, 
but also a pollen parent, in which case Brodie 
preserves the excised anthers, places them in 
a dry place on a piece of tinfoil, and, when 
the suture bursts and the pollen matures, 
folds jt up in the foil for subsequent use, the 
pollen so harvested remaining good for at 
least 14 days. Pollen thus stored is variously 
useful. For one thing, it facilitates the 
crossing of varieties that are not synchronous 
in their blooming. Also it permits the treat- 
ment of flowers with pollen produced in dis- 
tant places, Brodie flowers, for instance, with 
English, Irish, or, for that matter, American 
polien, or vice versd. The transmissible 
possibilities of pollen are, of course, well 
known to hybridists, though the time limit 
of its potency is not so certain, differing, no 
doubt, for different genera, possibly for differ- 
ent species. Brodie gives Daffodil pollen a 
vitality of at least 14 days. In illustration of 
the use of transmitted pollen, as well as of 
other interesting features in Daffodil breed- 


Brodie Castle 


these gardens have been immune from the 
pest, and doubtless nothing will be left un- 
done to keep them so immune. 

If I may speak for myself, there is no part 
of Daffodil culture more interesting than 
pollination (long as one has to wait for its 
always problematic results)—that is, the de- 
termination of points to aim at and the selec- 
tion of the individuals most likely to secure 
the objects in view. I daresay, if the truth 
were known, there is a good deal of hap- 
hazard in the operations of most hybridisers. 
I have used the brush myself in my time, but 
though I thought myself fairly careful, I was 
not so careful as Brodie. ‘Chance fertilisa- 
tion cannot be made impossible, but Brodie, 
to the best of my judgment, takes all prac- 
ticable means to eliminate chance. From 
any flower destined for seed-bearing he re- 
moves the anthers before the flower is due to 
expand and while the anthers are still 
quiescent, subsequently choosing what ex- 
perience tells him is ithe receptive stage of ithe 
stigma for ithe application of ithe selected 
pollen. Insect fertilisation he believes to be 
caused less by visiting bees than by minute 
insects domiciled in the flower, which convey 
the ripe pollen to its own stigma and thus 
bring about self-fertilisation. The removal 
of ithe-anthers at the early stage, of course, 
prevents fertilisation by home insects, but I 


ing, I might cite the history of one of the 
many flowers raised at Brodie, the Daffodil 
Nevis, a pretty white Trumpet of good size, 
but now eclipsed by its more splendid pro- 
geny Ascalon and Carmel. This same 
white Nevis is the direct offspring of a 
yellow Ajax seedling raised at Brodie by 
crossing the two yellow Trumpets Glory of 
Noordwyck and King Alfred. How, then, 
did the yellow Ajax, of unalloyed yellow 
parentage, come to produce a Daffodil as 
white as the winter top of the mountain that 
names it? The explanation is simple. The 
yellow Ajax growing at Brodie was treated 
with white pollen transmitted from Mr. 
Engetheart’s garden in Wiltshire, and the re- 
sulting progeny, Nevis, chose the light com- 
plexion of its Wiltshire polien parent in 
preference to that of the maternal yellow 
Trumpet. 

Clearly the raising of Daffodils from seed 
is, from first to last, not the most simple of 
things. Nor are the troubles at an end when 
at last the seedlings have been brought to 
the flowering stage. For one thing, a seed- 
ling does not always, on first flowering, show 
its true quality. On first blooming it may 
appear either better or worse than it after- 
wards proves itself to be, and therefore re- 
quires a season or two for further trial. Then 
there is the case of several claimants coming 
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at the same time, with the same pedigree, 
possibly from the same seed capsule. It is 
easy to reject blooms that are clearly below 
par, the difficulty being with several flowers 
coming together which may be considerably 
above par, but which are so nearly alike and 
come so near to each other in point of merit 
that there is available room and the distinc- 
tion of a name for only one of the lot. Here 
is a case in point, from three several vases 
Brodie takes three pedigreed white Trumpet 


Outdoor 


OMATOES in the open are often a disap- 
"Tpsiniment, as growers are apt to overlook 
the most important factors in their culti- 
vation—the climate and the shortness of the 


Fig. 1.—Tomato at planting time 


season. It is not unusual for the summer to 
be favourable up to a certain point and then 
cold nights to come early and injure the 
green firuit. 

The first matter of importance, assuming 
soil and situation are right, is to be very 
particular as to the kind of plants selected. 
Very often the plants are so puny and un- 
developed ias to take the whole of June to 
become strong, and thus a precious month is 
lost. To make quite sure of their producing 
a crop during the short season only well- 
furnished plants already a foot high in 5-inch 
pots and with the first truss in bloom ought 
to be planted. Smaller plants may do, but 
they depend more upon the season. In 
figure 1 I illustrate what a plant should be at 
planting time, and as it is so easy to produce 
an abundance of such plants by the third 
week in May there is no difficulty in pro- 
curing them. Why, then, should plants be 
no larger than this by the end of June, when 
they might easily be as that illustrated in 
figure 2? 

The illustrations are of plants trained to a 
single stem, which is much the best method 
and the surest of growing them. If you 
could look in an old seed catalogue of many 
years back the Tomato will be seen as trained 
to four cross-sticks, and though the extension 
system may be adopted in a modified form 
when grown against a warm wall, I am not 
sure that even there it is advisable. 
economical to use more plants, limiting each 
one to a single stem and growing them com- 
paratively close, say 18 inches apart. Figure 
3 depicts a plant at its fullest development. 
It stands 3 feet high. Critics might suggest 
that such a plant might carry more than 
three trusses. So it might, but would it ripen 
them? The production of additional bunches 
would retard the ripening of the lower ones 
and probably be a cause of great disappoint- 
ment. Given a strong and well-grown plant 
you can, in an average season, depend upon 
securing three trusses of ripe fruit, and this, 
I take it, is far more satisfactory than leaving 
six trusses and getting-only a few ripe fruits 
on the two lower ones. My advice is, ‘‘ stop 
rigidly at three trusses, throw all the strength 
of the plants into them, and you will be more 
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flowers, first blooms from seed sown four 
years ago, and asks which he is to select for 
naming. The pity of it is that one could be 
so happy with any of the three were the other 
two only away. Fortunately, in the gracious 
chatelaine of Brodie Castle, who has a keen 
and trained eye for the merits of a Daffodil, 
there is always at hand an arbiter capable of 
deciding, or assisting to decide, nice points 
of this kind. DELTA. 
(To be continued.) 


Tomatoes 


likely to obtain good-sized fruit throughout 
which, under ordinary conditions, will ripen.’’ 

There are no secrets about their cultiva- 
tion. Plant them in deeply-w>rked, moder- 
ately-manured soil, trodden firm y. Pinch out 
the side shoots as soon as they appear. Do 
not promote a coarse growth by heavy feed- 
ing. Practically no food is required till the 
first truss has well set. Do not feed. with 
chemicals you do not understand. Rely, 
rather, upon organic manure or some stan- 
dard. fertiliser of repute. Do not mutilate. 
green, healthy foliage, removing a portion 
only of any leaves which shade the fruit. 


Fig. 2.—Tomato: A plant on single stem 
in flower 


Stop growth when three trusses are set, and 
on no account allow any basal.growths to 
develop. Grow Holmes’ 
Craig, or Carter’s Sunrise. 
F. J. FLETCHER. 


Vegetable Marrows 


With some the culture of Vegetable 
Marrows is associated with a heap. of 
manure; the more of the Jatter the better. 
Probably the idea had its origin when stable 
and other manure were cheap and more easily 
procured than to-day. Jt was no uncom- 
mon thing to see a heap of manure stacked 
for use. It became a common practice then 
to place.on such heaps a little soil in which 
Matrows were sown or planted. It is 
erroneous, however, to imagine that much 
manure is a necessity for Vegetable Marrows, 


as quite a small quantity suffices; in fact,. 


green manure with a little fertiliser scattered 
amongst it will grow Marrows of good 
quality. MIDLANDER. 

In the days when manure was 
cheaper and more easily procurable it was no 
uncommon thing to see a spare heap of stable 
manure on which, in order chiefly to bring it 
into use for a time, Vegetable Mairrows were 


-plants after the first fruits ha 


‘liberal supply of manure should precec 


Open Air, Ailsa 


planted. From this practice an err 
impression got about that large hez 
manure were essential ito their successf 
ture. Nothing could be further fro 
truth, as it has been since proved thai 
the exception of a small bed fairl 
manured, Marrows may be grown ° 
and are just as productive; indee 
been found that grown in moder 
soil the plants do not develop ran: 
It is an easy matter to assist bac 


liquid-manure, and this is all they 
rainy seasons those planted on 
manure are frequently less fru 
Marrows planted on level beds wi 
iittle manure. = 
Scarlet Runner Beans 

There are few vegetables th 
greater claim ito the title of useful an 
mental than the Scarlet Runner Bean, 
foliage is handsome and the flowers br 
The Painted Lady, with red and 
flowers, is excellent for making a va 
from the true scarlet variety. oY 
There are many ways of growing th 
ful vegetable, and in everyone of ther 
highly effective. Good deep cultivatior 


ing, for on this depends the length « 
during which the plants will continue 
duce plenty of pods. The ordinary m 
culture in large gardens is to sow tl 
single rows alt wide intervals in the | 
garden, and let them run on tall p 
feathered sticks, like tall Péag ie 
get heavy they are liable to break dow 
the autumn gales, and, on the whole, s 
poles driven well into the soil and sec 
about two-thirds of their height f 

ground to a pole placed horizontally, 
makes a very strong framework on lig 


6a: 
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e bun 


Fig. 3—Tomato bearing thre 
of fruit | be = 


5 ai 2 
are the best. Sow the seed in as 
trench for convenience of retaining th 
in periods of drought, for if the roots 
the blossoms will not-set, and a mult 
manure is invaluable if put on as soon 
plants begin to bloom. They may : 
grown in rows like dwarf Beans ' 
stakes by merely going over them fre 
and pinching out the points of thet 


Fe Cts 

ts, and in this way they are very prolific. 
for small gardens they may be grown so 
st to take up any of the soil that is avail- 
for ordinary crops, and one of the best 
; that we have seen is that of growing 
lon. 

cams OVER THE WALKS.—Tihese are made 
utting about half-aidozen long flexible 
-on each side of a walk and bending the 
down and tying them firmly together, 
then putting a few cross-pieces to 
gthen the structure. The Beans are 
sown close to the foot of the stakes, and 
train themselves over the arch, making 
ry beautiful object when in bloom, and 
quantity that two or three arches will 
uce will be hardly credited by anyone who 
not tried it. Another plan is that of 
‘ing low walls and wooden fences with 
. Beans by sowing them at the base, and 
ng strings for 'them to cling to, and by 
sy" 


« 


outhern Gardens 


sels Sprouts 

é main crop should be planted out with- 
urther delay. A fairly rich soil is 
ad, and the large varieties will require a 
of 2 feet to 23 fect between the plants. 
e ground is dry an occasional watering 
be needed until the plants are estab- 
Me. 

ere this is appreciated a small sowing 


e made in the near future, selecting one ~ 


¢ curled varieties, and for a later supply 
e the Batavian kinds. 

4, ae _ 

flowers 

d sown in March in the open has fur- 
d mice plants, which should be trans- 
1 to their final quarters. Allow the 
distance as Cabbage, and afford both 
us supplies of water until rooted. The 
nust be kept going to keep down weeds 
0 encourage a healthy growth. 

ing-out — | 

is should be completed at an early date, 
f dry weather prevails the beds will need 
casional soaking of water. 


anthus 

hough these’ are readily raised from 
it is advisable to propagate a few of the 
specimens by division. Now they have 
d the flowering stage they can be 
sd into small pieces with roots attached 
slanted in a semi-shaded border or re- 
garden. Water during dry weather. 
<a 

the pleasure-grounds the varieties of the 
10n Lilac (Syringa vulgaris) are a pleas- 
ature during the month of May, but it 
‘prising the better forms have not been 
extensively planted. After flowering 


ve the old panicles of bloom and prune 
ushes into shape according to space. 


ly Primulas 


f these have made a fine show, and 
t are best treated as biennials the 
et should endeavour to save a little seed 
ch kind and sow it directly it is ripe. 
1 the seedlings are sufficiently advanced 
fem out on a prepared piece of ground 
4s partially shaded. Transfer to their 
ring quarters when the foliage dies 


4 


i F 
this season trees in good health some- 


s oduce a number of strong growths 


1 are not well placed and are likely to 
the balance of the tree. Where such 


4 
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having them on different aspects a long suc- 


cession is kept up. This is very much prac- 
tised in town and suburban districts where 
the gardens are very small, and where the 
owners are anxious to utilise every inch of 
soil, and cover as far as possible with green 
foliage the tbare brickwork that meets their 
view at every turn. It is surprising what a 
quantity of fresh Beans is thus raised on a 
small area of soil. Plenty of water is given, 
and rich top-dressings are applied, and, above 
all, none of the pods are allowed to get old, 
for if they do the plants ‘soon cease to be 
fruitful. 


This is the time to sow this excellent vege- 
table for first or main crop, and another sow- 
ing should be made about the middle of May, 
as in fine autumns the late sowings prove 
verv valuable, for given the protection and 
shelter of a wall they will continue to be 
fruitful until very late in the season. 


ia REMINDERS FOR THE. 


exist they should be removed or pinched back 
close to the main branch. Thin the fruits if 
the crop is a heavy one. 


Cyclamens 

Seedling plants ‘will be repotted as they 
fill their receptacles with roots and grown on 
in a warm pit with the foliage close ito the 
roof-glass. Good drainage is essential, and 
the rooting medium should consist of fibrous 
loam two parts and one part leaf-mould, with 
a sprinkling of sharp sand. Old plants sare 
now resting in a cold frame unless they have 
been planted out for the summer. 


Salvias 

Cuttings rooted some weeks ago must be 
potted on as they require it. Then they will 
make fine examples for autumn and early 
winter. A cool greenhouse or frame will suit 
them, but an abundance of air is needed. 
Keep them firee of red-spider and white-fly by 
frequently using the syringe. 
Cinerarias 

Make a sowing of these, especially of the 
intermediate varieties. T. W. Briscoe. 

Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 

Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Cucumbers 

During a hot summer a little shade is ap- 
preciated by the Cucumber, whether in frame 
or pit, and one of the best means of applying 
this is by spreading a double ply herring-net 
over the glass. Warmth and moisture are 
the chief demands of this plant, and unless 
both are forthcoming, good returns cannot be 
looked for. Plants carrying good crops are 
much benefited by the occasional application 
of liquid-manure to the roots. 


Melons 

Where facilities exist for the proper ripen- 
ing of the fruits in autumn, then another 
and final sowing should be -made now. 


‘Where this late crop iis to be accommodated 


in the same house as that occupied by the 
earliest batch a thorough cleansing of this 
structure must be given before the fresh 
plants are introduced, for, no matter how 
carefully the other was tended, the Melon 
invariably leaves a legacy of vermin, owing 
to the dry conditions necessary in the proper 
finishing of the crop. 


Peaches 

As soon as tthe fruits from the early house 
have been picked a thorough cleansing of 
the trees is advisable, as it is during the 
ripening period, when syringing is suspended, 
that vermin often obtains a footing. Vigor- 
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Shallots 


Few things need less attention than 
Shallots, and few vegetables give better re- 
sults for the trouble bestowed on them. 
Shallots are a paying crop in more respects 
than one, as during July they ripen off, leav- 
ing the ground ready for something else. 
Shallots, as is known, will do well on soi! 
that cannot be described as rich, but where 
manure was employed in the first instance 
the advantage is now to be seen. It is de- 
sirable, in view of early lifting, to keep the 
bed free from weeds, so that nothing may 
impede the progress of the bulbs. A suitable 
crop to follow Shallots is Winter Spinach, 
seed of which can be got in during July with- 
out any further preparation of the ground, 
or Spring Cabbage can be planted out. 
During the next few weeks much may be 
done to increase the crop by a free use of the 
hoe. 


WEEK 


ous syringing with clean water does a lot of 
good, but if the enemy has obtained a foot- 
ing something stronger must be used, any of 
the approved insecticides, if properly applied, 
being suitable for this purpose. 


Hardy annuals 

Many growers seem to imagine that al! 
they have to do in connection with the culti- 
vation of these showy and useful plants is to 
sow the seeds thickly and leave the resulting 
plants to fend for themselves. No wonder 
that, under such conditions, the plants fail to 
be even decently good, whereas when pro- 
perly handled ia great wealth of beauty can 
be obtained at a very small outlay. As soon 
as the plants are fit to handle, thin down to 
about 2 inches apart, and a week or two later 
give a‘ final thinning, according to the habit 
of the various kinds. The very dwarf growers 
may be 4 inches to 6 inches asunder, medium 
growers 7 inches to 9g inches, while the talt 
kinds should be not closer than 12 inches to 
15 inches. 


Delphiniums 

These tall and stately plants being among 
the most easily damaged by wind and heavy 
rain it is necessary to provide strong and 
suitable supports in good time and to see 
that the shoots, as they grow, are loosely but 
securely tied thereto. An excellent plan is to 
drive in about three stout stakes round a 
clump and loop round with tar twine. In a 
very short time stakes and string are in- 
visible. On light, dry soils the Delphinium 
not infrequently suffers from dryness at the 
roots. In such cases a thorough soaking of 
water should be given as necessity arises, 
while an occasional dose of weak liquid- 
manure is very helpful in giving vigour to 
these plants. 


Shrubby Calceolarias 


There is still room, in most gardens, for 
some of these old-fashioned bedding plants. 
They are much hardier than many suppose, 
and so it is quite safe to now plant them in 
their flowering quarters. 


Use the hoe frequently 


Both in flower and vegetable gardens the 
constant use of this tool does more for the 
benefit of the various plants than any other 
of the cultural details necessary. By aerating 
the soil, preventing undue evaporation by 
producing a layer of fine loose earth on the 
surface, and by the disturbing and exposing 
to the birds of slugs and other enemies, the 
hoe conserves and augments the health of all 
cultivated plants. It also destroys weeds and 
makes the surface of beds and~borders neat 


and tidy. C. Brarr. 
- Preston House, Linlithgow. 


. 
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Single-flowered Chrysanthemums 


NE gets on better in relation to the 
()esantts as weil as quality of the 
towers if the plants grow through the 
their natural way} that is, 
not interfered with. . It may be 
of some sorts might ‘be ob- 
jected to, although the greater “number of 
them does not run up unduly. Phyllis 
Cooper and Moily Godfrey are a pair of tall 
growers, but I wish those who practise 
nipping the growths back—‘‘ stopping,’ as 
the operation is termed—could have seen 
untouched examples of these. The former 
may have reached a length of 8 feet. The 
flowering branches, however, could be taken 
intact with a yard.or more of blossom. 

When ithe idea is to produce show blooms 
the height would be less, because in this case 
we do not wait for the latest flower-buds to 
show. Here crown-buds—those that come 
earlier in their course—are retained, and the 
shoots which surround them taken away. 
From my point of view, then, the small plant 
is taken in hand at this season and duly ire- 
potted, but as far as the growing goes the 
stems progress at their own sweet wi il, and if 
it ‘be desirable 9 perfect flowers of the show 
order, big samples of unusual substance, then 
all one has to do in the matter of training is 
to restrict the number of stems a piant shall 
have. Quite-an opposite plan exists, inas- 
much as growth is headed back when the 
plant is small, resulting side growths ‘headed 
back again when the latter have reached about 
6 inches in length. This is termed stopping 
twice, and then: flower-buds are chosen that 
come earliest on the subsequent permanent 
branches. As far as one’s observation goes, 
the only thing in favour of such method 3 isa 
comparatively long branch to accompany the 
bloom. 

A very good way of managing singles is to 
grow two ‘plants in one pot. By this method 
we can limit the number of blossoms on each 
and thus obtain better results from one pot 
than when a single plant is allowed to carry 
a jarge crop. What I mean is a couple-of 
plants bearing four blooms each, say, will 
produce finer specimens than a single one 
perfecting double that number. This for 
show purposes, for the single Chrysanthe- 
mums differ but little from the Japanese, as 


season in 
the leader 
the height 


_they must be well grown to get them in nice 


order. 

‘Both respond to firm potting, and well- 
ripened hard wood; the former type especi- 
ally, and to assist in getting the latter condi- 
tion would emphasise the importance of an 
open spot in summer, as well as plenty. of 
room. When thinking of the better varie- 
ties it is well to make a distinction in this 
wav. There aie first-rate named ones which 
will give the finished show specimen through 
thinning of the branches, and also provide a 
wealth of flower in spray form. The two 
above-named are capital examples. At the 
same time there are those excellent for the 
latter purpose that would be useless for com- 
petition. Absolute is a sort of rare merit, 
again, for both purposes. The colour of this 
is bright bronze, which varies in localities. 
Molly Godfrey is a pretty pink, and Phyllis 
Cooper rich yellow. Susan (pink and buff), 
Miss Joyce Moore (crimson), Nona (white), 
Mrs. T. Hancock (fawn. shade), Lizzie 
Robertson (vellow), Margaret (bronze), Mrs. 
W. J. Godfrey (peach- pink), Mrs. J. Palmer 
(white), and Catriona (distinct shade of rose 
colour) are a few excellent for disbudding. 
In sprav form only we ‘have Ceddie Mason 
(erinse a); Florrie King (pink), Kitty Bourne 
(yellow), Mary Morris (deep bronze shade), 
Merstham Jewel (light bronze), Miss Good- 
urn (crimson), cae W. Buckingham (pink), 
Mensa (white), also the yellow form, and the 


flower very 


yellow form of Merstham Jewel. The spray 
singles will probably become more popular 
through the addition of a pretty style noticed 
among the new sorts last year, evidently ‘seed- 
lings from Absol ute; J. Barrell appeared the 
best of a nice set. Ds = 


Chrysanthemums in the garden. 
D URING the spring thousands of the out- 


door kinds are planted, and these are 


popular more particularly with owners — 


of small gardens. To say nothing of the value 
of the flowers for cutting, they come at a 
time when most outdoor plants are waning 
in beauty, and if the elements be nonmal 
canry the blossoms well on to the autumn. 
The propagation of this plant is at times 
effected by division of the roots. Last win- 
ter, however, proved too wet for these in 
most cases, and they have, in fact, become 
scarce. ‘But growers who were fortunate in 
Hone we last year’s plants have now a sup- 
ply of young ones reared from cuttings—the 


more satisfactory form of increasing the - 


stock. 

I favour a bit of ground being set apart for 
these Chrysanthemums. Here they are not 
so likely to suffer through want of moisture 
in summer as when planted among other sub- 
jects. 
tion to supply water if needed, but still the 
few simple details of cuiture can be the better 
attended to when special plots are selected for 
them. The soil should need only deep 
digging; that is, if it is ordinary garden earth 
which has been tilled for other crops. A soil 
over-rich in manures will, at any rate, lead to 
too rampant growth. Firm leaves and stems 
are desirable. Then when the blooms are 
opening, stimulants will tell in their favour. 
From 15 inches to 18 inches asunder is a 


capital distance to plant, but if employed as 


suggested in a plot I would increase the dis- 


tance between the lines and put the plants° 


more closely together in the rows; this to 
make working among them the more easy. 

A stick of moderate thickness is put to each 
plant; the stick a permanent affair about 13 
feet out of the. ground to tie the main 
branch to when necessary. This precaution 
is wise, because wind is apt to snap the stem 
just at the ground-level when unsupported. 

The leading item of culture is to keep the 
soil well hoed, and, as for the plants, these 
need no manipulation of points; simply let 
the branches come of their own free will. 
Some of the earlier kinds may produce flowers 
in July. At this time they do not appeal, 
and are always removed in the bud stage. 
If later it be thought desirable to have blooms 
out of the ordinary in development side 
branches as well as bloom buds are thinned. 

About the earliest varieties to flower are 
Polly and its bright yellow and deep bronze 
forms, 
With these come Goacher’s Crimson and its 
variations, Bronze Goacher and Mrs. J. 
Fielding. The best early white is Roi des 
Blancs, and. the nicest pink Normandie. 
Marie Masse and its progeny in the way of 
sports aire about the hardiest of all, and these 
freely. 
Horace Martin (yellow), 
(cream), and Crimson Masse. 

Rather later to blossom than the above 
would be Almirante (chestnut), Red 
Almirante, Golden Almirante (this is a fine 
group), Framfield White, Sanctity (white), 
Miss B. Miller (vel: Low) Goldfinder (yellow), 
Harvester (amber), Claret and Ernest Baltet 
(a pair of highly-coloured sorts), Pirik _Pro- 
fusion and its salmon form, and Phoenix, a 


Ralph Curtis 


new bronzy-red, should satisfy anyone out for 


the best of very many varieties. 
This last division may sometimes suffer in 


‘Of course, it is possible in any posi- 


the last known as Crimson Polly.” 


The more distinct are _ 


garden sorts, alike suitable to the 
ings of cottage or palace, and fr 
mercial ‘point. of view for the supply 

flowers they stand very. Tigh ; W 


England are to be seen cott: 

where. the windows are dec 
flowering plants throughout the s 
These windows are not replenis 
plants from’ a gireenhouse, as in - 
stances beyond a garden frame occa 
the owner cannot boast of any 
Notwithstanding ‘this, I shave ofte 
amazed at the wealth of beauty exhi 
the variety of plants grown in thes 
homes. In most cases, at any rate, 
dow is the all-the-year-round hom 


Nats in ita 


environment, 1 am eine no ima 
picture when I say that nowhere have | 
better specimen plants of Fuchsias, B 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Hydrangeas, ar 
Lilies than in cottage windows. — 
blossoms, too, are not lost sight. ¢ = 4 
ed 28 and. he ‘fecog tees the a 


pots of Musee Tithe was “when 
fashioned small-flowered Musk ww. 
evidence in many cottage homes. 
be supported by a wire frame or t 
arranged ladder fashion, over w 
Musk was trained, and in a sunny 1 
blossomed out into beauty, filling 
with fragrance. I miss Musk in “th 
and sometimes ask myself whether 
sence is due to the fact that, for so 
not easy to explain, it thas - lost the 
part of its scent. 
Quite a number of annuals, too, 
seen grown in pots in these cottage 
One finds Schizanthuses, Clark 
Balsams grown to a degree of pertectio: 
suggests much care and interest bestov 
them. ‘Nor are these windows unin 
in the winter and early spring, as 
instances one can see such favo 
Scarboro’ Lilies (Vatlotas) and Cli 
when not actually in flower, are 
because of their foliage. I am aco 
with one such home in the window © 
there is quite a nice little collection — 
of which the old dame is proud, 
amongst them being Phyllocacti, 
or two of the Partridge-breasted 
variegata), and a special pot of the | 
Cactus (Cereus flagelliformis) depe 
from between white lace curtains. — 
everywhere—the Ivy-leaved Pe 
This is. mostly grows as a Poe pla 


Gow how wonderfully free it “is 
flowers and how simple are ‘the pla 
quirements. Very charming are | 
these windows in the summer ° 
nished with plants. One which attract 
attention last year was 5 gt ow — 


cottage was avoid of winnie beaut 
dow gardening, in fact, is one of t 
indications that the owner also takes a 
in ‘his plot. Not infrequently !the 

gardener is the wife, but ‘her interest 
not always stop with ‘window decoratio 
is seen in the flower borders near 
and about the space under™ eo * 
windows. 


HEN a> Sa and - uninterrupted 
supply of fresh fruit for the dessert is 
‘required, considerable forethought is 
in arranging, sere and perfect- 
various crops, so that gluts and gaps 
far as possible, be avoided. If the 
rown for sale, little attention need 
iven to keeping up a good succession; in 
Ee cultivated for this purpose it is 
better to ‘have a good quantity in to- 
r. For private use, however, the value 
re ‘erops, however good they may be, is 
ortionately reduced, ‘as they often exceed 
Pe at one time and fail short of it at 
er. One cannot always be sure of 
crop exactly, but by careful observa- 
to make “doubly sure by making 
asionally of the starting and pro- 
he various houses or crops, a pretty 
eA can be formed wherewith to 
P ~Where several houses or com- 
bare provided for growing such 
iS peerobes, Figs, and Melons there 


a fair succession of these fruits hae 
on they can be produced by paying 
ttention to timing them. This should 
incipally studied, but there are other 
less, importance to be borne in mind 
the selection of varieties and the 
A great number of varie- 


uccession for some mie e the same 
far as possible avoiding planting 
at will come in together. Thus by 
ng Early Louise Peach for the earliest 
and Victoria Nectarine for the latest, 
sible, with a good selection of inter- 
arieties, to gather fruit from the 
saad over a period of from 10 
eeks. 
gard to the size of the trees, I am in 
a considerable amount of extension 
can be conveniently carried out, as 
conduces to health and productive- 
fruit-tree so much as a free, and at 
time well -guided annual extension 
. The temptation is therefore some- 
reat 'to allow a good tree to expand, 
» whose aim jis a succession of fruit 
fford to indulge in this system of 
ery much in the case of such soft 
the Peach, or they may often find 
re fruit begins to ripen it will come 
than they can dispose of it, unless 
where the consumption is great. A 
ice consequently occupied by one tree 
e so long a supply as if the same 
trellis were covered by two, one 
the other in their order of ripening. 
e ‘best varieties should occupy the 
minent places jin the house, only 


ieties, ‘which are vaiuable only on 
of their earliness. Neither should 
varieties take up undue space, as 
to suffer in size and quality when 
ed. The same may be said of Figs. 
tivators grow no other but the 
irkey, and certainly in selecting this 
eV ‘possess, all points considered, the 
White Marseilles will ripen at least 
it before it in the same house, and 


rop of Brown Turkey is over; on 
t alone they are valuable in ‘pro- 
supply, and are, moreover, both 
kinds. Much may also be accom- 
Dy shading and ventilation to extend 
ng from a house. I always con- 
Peaches, when well coloured and 
eek of being ripe, are improved by 
ng the hottest part of the day. 
sh. ine and ene the house cool, 


haps, a corner to one of the small - 


Tgo will come in just as the flush of 


especially leaving fuil air on at night, the 
ripening can to some extent be regulated and 
the supply prolonged. Grapes are more 
easily managed in this respect, as most kinds 
will keep good for some time after they are 
ripe. There is, however, a stage when such 
varieties as- Black Hamburgh, Alicante, 
Foster’s Seedling, and others are at their 
best, when they become ripe and_ full- 
flavoured and before they commence to 
shrink; therefore, to preserve them in this 
condition as long as possible, the Vines 
should be shaded if necessary—that is, if their 
own foliage is not ample for the purpose, and 
the house kept as cool as possible. When 
quite ripe, and if required for home consump- 
tion, soft fruit can be preserved in a very 
cool, airy room for a week or 10 days with- 
out deteriorating. 

Pot trees will furnish a goodly supply of 
fruit, and are valuable for coming in between 
the permanent crops as well as for giving 
variety to the dessert. Even where a regular 
orchard-house is not set apart for them “they 
can often be accommodated in some of the 
houses where an open space occurs or a light 
end can ‘be utilised, where a few Peaches, 
Plums, or Figs in pots will give many dishes 
of valuable fruit. In gardens of small ex- 
tent the different crops should be so arranged 
as to come in when they will be most ap- 
preciated, as well as having an eye to 
succession. Thus, when a few hundred 
Strawberry plants only are forced, no doubt 
they will be most useful as well as pleasing if 
ripened from the middle of March to the 
middle of May, little else in the way of fresh 
fruit then being available. Peaches, and per- 
haps Melons, will follow, after which outside 
Strawberries will be ripe, and these, with 
Gooseberries, will yield a sufficient supply for 
a small family. It is well, then, where the 
means.are limited, to avoid as far as possible 
having any quantity of forced fruits on ‘hand 
while Strawberries and bush fruits are abun- 
dant. These delicious fruits are often pre- 
ferred to Grapes, Peaches, etc. ; consequently 
these choice kinds which at other times would 
be greatly appreciated are liable to be looked 
upon as superfluous when outside fruits are 
plentiful, the result being that they are not 
eaten when they are in the best condition and 
are often wasted. - 


Gather many green Gooseberries 


Green Gooseberries are invariably in such 
constant demand in the kitchen that many 
growers find themselves unable to cope with 
the demand. The advantage of gathering 
one-half, and preferably still more, of the full 
crop green means that the berries which re- 
main to ripen will attain to a much superior 
size and flavour. Further, it must be borne 
in mind that reduction of the present burden 
goes directly to the assistance of future 
vields. When a plant, either in bush or 
trained form, is relieved of a portion of the 
heavy strain on its resources it retains suffi- 
cient beyond that which is imperative for the 
demands of the moment for the support of 
the buds, which are the potential fruits of 
next year. Thus a sound foundation is con- 
structed upon which a splendid superstruc- 
ture will arise, provided, of course, that no 
untoward circumstances intervene. 


He W. 


Destroying the Gooseberry- 
caterpillar 
Having been a successful exhibitor of 
Gooseberries for many years, I, like others, 
have been troubled with the caterpillar, 
During the last six years when digging 


quantity I use being 13 lbs. 
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among my trees in ‘the ‘spring I give the 
ground a light dressing of nitrate of soda, the 
to 1 rood of 
ground (8 square yards), and since I have 
used this material I have not been troubled 
with the ‘caterpillars, while my neighbours 
in the adjoining allotments have all had them. 
Previously to using nitrate of soda I used to 
dust my trees over with a mixture of Helle- 
bore powder and whiting that I found 
answered. well. Those troubled with the 
caterpillar should try the nitrate of soda. 


PESTS 


Centipedes 
(ssnick many are a Class of creature 


which many gardeners kill without know- 

ing why. To some, everything that creeps 
or moves in the soil must be killed, and the 
faster the creature moves when found the 
more likely it is to be killed. The common 
centipede is, when fully grown, well over an 
inch in length, of a chestnut-red or brown in 
colour, and moves very quickly when dis- 
turbed. All our British centipedes are 
carnivorous and live on various small soft- 
‘bodied insects in the soil. They are, therefore, 
beneficial to the gardener, and should not be 
destroyed. 

A good deal of confusion exists as to the 
difference between millipedes and centipedes. 
Miilipedes are always injurious to the gar- 
dener because they feed the whole of their 
time upon plant tissue. They do not seem 
particular as to their food. I have from time 
to time observed them feeding upon almost 
every plant that grows. They are very prone 
to attack ‘Potatoes and various root crops out 
of doors and Cucumbers under glass. It 
seems, then, of some importance to all gar- 
deners to be able to distinguish between the 
injurious millipede ‘and the beneficial ‘centi- 
pede. ‘If both are examined with a lens they 
will be found to be madé up of a head and a 
body of numerous segments. If examined 
still more closely a big difference will be 
noted. In an adult eeulipede each segment 
of the ‘body has’a pair of legs, one only on 
either side of the segment.’ In the millipede 
the first three segments have one pair of legs 
each, but the rest of the segments have two 
pairs oflegs, one pair on either side. Another 
very gireat difference that does not need a 
glass to distinguish is the fact that the centi- 
pede, the beneficial creature, always runs 
away when found, but the injurious millipede 
never attempts to run away when found. It 
merely curls up and pretends to be dead. 

There is one British centipede, a long, 
thread-like creature, yellow in colour, often 
nearly 2 inches in length, which does not re- 
semble the common centipede mentioned 
above. This also isa beneficial creature, and 
can easilv ‘be distinguished by either the leg 
test or by its habit of running away when 


found. 
Aphides 


It is now time to pay attention to these 
garden pests. Nearly every plant we grow is 
subject to attack from some aphid or the 
other. Like many other pests of the gar- 
dener, aphides or plant lice are’ easily con- 
trolled if taken in time. An examination of, 
say, Apple buds at this period will show 
whether aphids are present or not. When 
searching, look well down into the bases of 
the trusses of flower buds, because when the 
weather is cold and wet aphides like all the 
shelter they can get.-.Roses, too,*in some 
districts are now showing the signs of attack. 
Early spraying, when the aphides are com- 
paratively few in number, will prevent much 
trouble later on. A good nicotine wash is the 
best for the purpose. J. 
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The Language of the Bees 


By CHARLOTTE BURGHES 


The story of the marvellous discoveries of a German scientist, as they appeared 
‘nm “ Discovery,” telling how the bees transmit intelligence of their discoveries to 


their fellows in the hive. 


The writer reveals some of the most fascinating 


secrets of insect life — the Honey Dance, the Pollen Dance, and the Scent 


Stenal. 


HE greatest mystery of the hive—the 

problem of how, if at all, the bees com- 

municate with one another—has been 
solved at last. It is probably the most 
romantic story of entomology. The life of 
the honey-bee has always had a strong inter- 
est for the human mind; scholars, scientists, 
and poets have contributed to the vast ditera- 
ture on the subject. But hitherto the pro- 
blem of the methods of communication of the 
apiary has baffled the ingenuity and the 
patience of human investigators. Its solu- 
tion is the achievement of a German, Herr 
en Karl von Frisch, and the story of his ex- 
periments and researches, published in ‘‘ Die 


Fig. 1 
Experimental observation hive with protective roof” and glass panes 


” 


Naturwissenschaften for November, will 
arouse the most intense discussion through- 
out the world. 

It was found by Herr von Frisch and other 
workers that a given bee will, as a rule, 
frequent one, and only one, kind of flower. 
Again and again she will return to the blooms 
of a certain species, ignoring the efforts to 
attract her of all others. What is the cause 
of this singular devotion? Bees can see— 
and what and how much they see is in itself a 
marvellous story—but their colour sense is not 
sufficiently developed to supply an entirely 
adequate explanation. They have, however, 
a sense of smell which is quite as intense as 
our own, and their memory for smells is one 
of their strongest characteristics.. They can 
recognise a scent at just about the same de- 
gree of dilution as a human being, and the 
perfumes of certain plants to which the 
human nose is not-sensitive are quite accessi- 
ble to them. Herr von Frisch proved experi- 
mentally that the bee’s smell organs were in 
its Anieuaes: for if these were cut off it could 
still distinguish flowers by their colours, but 
not by their scents. 

The flower perfume appears not to be a 
device for attracting the insect, but one which 
provides it with a means of discrimination 


No story of insect life in recent years has created so much interest 


between the blossoms of various species. 
But, as we shall see later, the bee’s power 
over smell, in addition to this function, plays 
an enormously important 7édle in the hive. 
It is, in fact, one of the two means of com- 
munication at present known to us. 

Herr von Frisch began his experiments by 
putting small pieces of paper smeared with 
honey on garden tables. It was sometimes 
necessary to wait for hours, even days, for a 
bee to discover the new store of nectar. 
when one had done so only a few minutes 
passed before hundreds of others, all from 
the same hive, arrived to lap up the new 
supply. How had they been told the news of 
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the discovery of the treasure? How were 
they able to find their way to it? 

In order to answer these questions the in- 
vestigator constructed a special observation 
hive. The combs were arranged in flat super- 
imposed tiers one above the other. ip 
were covered with protecting sheets of glass, 
and apparently the bees soon got accustomed 
to the light. As the hive contained between 
30,000 and 50,000 inmates it was necessary to 
find some way to distinguish a few of them 
from the others. Herr von Frisch found a 
means of marking 599 of them with five 
different unwashable colours, and he became 
so expert in his observations that he could, 
so he tells us, distinguish his marked bees 
even when they were in flight. 

It is as well ito point out, before continuing 
the story, that the experiments described here 
were carried out during many long years, or 
otherwise their results might \seem_ too 
miraculous to be believed. The evidence 
accumulated gradually, and was tested-again 
and again by repetition until it seemed un- 
shakable. 

The observer followed the subsequent 
actions of one bee who had filled her little 
crop with as much of the honey or sugar- 
water from the newly-discovered store as it 


But © 


. signalled by a specially- placed: che 


praiaht backs to the hive and een ig 
tribute the food to other workers who 
her and who, after. sipping a certain 2 
themselves, carry it to those places w 
is most wanted. The honey gatherer 
apparently, performs this work hersel 


The honey dance ie 
But she does something far mor 
able. She begins to dance. If the 
has ever seen or heard of the old C 
“ Floral Dance ” he will be able to vis 
more easily the behaviour of the 
this dance the people join hands, fo 
chain that whirls through the streets 
out of the houses, apparently aimless 
long time. Our ‘bee begins a simila 
formance on the combs. In a state o 
excitement she starts moving round it 
with quick, tripping little steps. After 
she suddenly turns in the opposite dir 
and repeats ‘her movements. She i 
this dance from three to 20 times in the 
place. She then stops abruptly, rushes 
door of the hive, and flies back as fa 
wings will carry "her to her new feedi 
But in the meantime her conduct ha: 
a tremendous stir, She has begun 
formance in the middle of a dense ( 
her fellows, bumping into them in the. 
of her gyrations. These turn their h 

wards her to see what is happening ai 
soon as. their attention is attracted 
evince signs of intense excitement. Th 
deavour to hold their feelers aga 

abdomen, and as one joins the tree 
bee, just like the first dancer in ‘* Follo 
leader,” gathers a tail of others behin 
From time to time one of these will 
of the throng, dash to the hive door, a 
off. In due course those who do th 
and follow the example of the first 
starting dancing chains of their owns, 


How the news flies 8 =~ 


What precisely has happened?” Ho 
the dance conveved to those who too 
it the location of the new store? And 
they manage to find it, going off as tt 
in the middle of the performance? 
not follow the original dancer when 
off again, nor lie in wait for her at 
door, but precede her to the new hone 
Does she manage to convey to ther 
secret sign the- direction: and the 
from the hive of the food? BS, 

In order to ascertain what hac 
Herr von Frisch placed at a distance 
vards to the west of the hive a wa 
full of honey on which his marked 
been fed. He put others at greater 0 
distances in all directions. Every | 
the neighbourhood was flown to by 
within the very shortest time of the : 
return, and dancing of the marked on« 
the bees had not been. fed, and no 
occurred, the provisions iemained 
covered for hours, and even for da 
tance had no effect on the experim 
one case a store was placed in a mi 
full kilometre from the hive, with hil 
woods lving between them. "After : 4 
four hours the bees found that one 1 
soon as they had begun to sip the 
were marked>and their progress h 


servers. ; 

Now, after the dance had taleens 
new explorers set out to seek the 
First of all they searched everywhe 
vicinity of their home, and as. the 
nothing, they gradually extended the ¢ 
of their flight until they had covered th 
area as far as the meadow where 
severance was rewarded. 


(To be continued.) — 
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43 ystem of marking by means of which 599 bees could be distinguished 
i among thousands of their sisters (see p. 362) 
Bees and fruit FERNS 


perform an invaluable work in ferti- 
the flowers of fruit-trees, and their 
s in this direction alone will amply 
a fruit farmer for ‘his outlay on them 
é and money. iIn the case of Goose- 
and Red, White, and Black Currants 
len grains can only be transferred 
lly by insects touching them; as to the 
; of Raspberry and Loganberry, some 
natures with insects excluded, but is 
imperfect in shape and inferior to 
here the flower is open to visits from 
; while the Apple, Pear, Plum, and 
are almost entirely dependent upon 
for fertilisation. The Strawberry is 
y important fruit which does not rely 
nsect aid in this direction. 'Compari- 
etween the crops raised before and 
he establishment of an apiary have 
‘over and over again that bees in 
Is pay for themselves quite apart from 
lue of honey and wax produced, so 
so that beekeepers, pressed for room 
ir increasing number of stocks, have 
iculty in establishing ‘‘ out apiaries ”’ 
ards about their district, firee of rent— 
it farmer being glad to have the bees 
By establishing a few colonies of bees 
p of fruit will tbe largely increased, 
uity will be raised, and the farmer will 
| most profitable side-line in his bees 
oney into the bargain. 

published by the Kent Beekeepers’ As- 
m show that the sales of honey and 
ay be regarded ‘as net profit, as cost of 
‘bees, painting ‘hives, and depreciation 
tare more than offset by the apprecia- 
y increase) of bees and comb, and that 
enny spent in capital outlay and main- 
> remains as.an asset. 


Of bees should only be obtained from a 
le dealer owing to risk of disease (and 
KK makes it wise not to buy second- 
ves without expert advice). There 
keepers’ associations in every county 
vill give, free of charge, advice and 
nce to all prospective beekeepers. For 
<e of common fairness those who de- 
Y upon the good offices of their 
urs’ bees for. their fruit crops are 
rs | \their frui p 

lot to spray fruit-trees with arsenate of 
: nicotine when the blossom is open, 
eet upon 'the bees is death.—Daily 


Figures re- 


Growing Filmy Ferns 
(Repry.to 4°) 'G.") 


HOSE exquisite and _ fragile-looking 

members of the Fern family, known as 

Filmy Ferns, will, in most cases, thrive 
in a comparatively low temperature, but it 
must be borne in mind that, although many 
of them are natives of tropical countries, 
they almost: invariably affect considerable 
elevations in mountain forests or in deep 
shady ravines, and thus it will be readily 
understood why they do not require the ex- 
cessive heat which some would have us be- 
lieve is necessary to their successful cultiva- 
tion. At the same time, there are some 
species which will not thrive without brisk 
stove heat. 

Filmy Ferns will not suffer neglect; on the 
contrary, they must be well cared for, and 
tthe conditions of atmosphere and temperature 
wequired for their healthy growth must con- 
stantly sunround them. An abundance of 
humidity in the air, combined with a subdued 
light and a quiet atmosphere, are the three 
essentials to be provided for their well-being. 

All species with erect stems should be 
planted or potted in the usual manner, the 
soil to be good, rough, fibrous ‘peat, a little 
loam, plenty of sharp sand, and live Sphag- 
num Moss; always bearing in mind that good 
drainage for the roots is absolutely necessary. 
Those species which have creeping stems 
usually produce a quantity of what may be 
called adventitious roots, which cling to any 
‘congenial surface, and blocks of sandstone 
suit them admirably; therefore, they should 
be fixed in such a position as will enable them 
ito adhere to some pieces of material of this 
kind, which they will soon clothe with a deli- 
wate drapery of rich green fronds. 

In the cultivation of a great number of 
these plants it is impossible to maintain the 
temperature exactly to a degree, nevertheless 
a uniform temperature is a matter of con- 
siderable importance in the cultivation of 
Filmy Ferns, for in the gloomy shade of the 
mountain forests and dark ravines in which 
many of them exist, we are told the variation 
of temperature is very little. The green- 
house kinds thrive well, as a rule, in a tem- 
perature of, say, from 4o degs. to 60 degs.; 
as a matter of course, during the hot summer 
months it is almost an impossibility to main- 
tain so low a temperature. The stove kinds 
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enjoy a temperature ranging from 50 degs. 
to 75 degs. 

As the beauty of these plants depends en- 
itirely upon the brightness of their rich green, 
pellucid fronds, and as it is almost impossible 
to clean them when once soiled, it becomes a 
matter of the greatest importance that pure 
and clean water should be used whenever 
they may be sprinkled overhead, thence the 
advantage of keeping the surroundings suffi- 
ciently moist, for by condensation all impuri- 
ties are removed or left behind. 


Seedling Ferns 


Frequently at this season of the year there 
may be found a considerable quantity of 
small seedling Ferns in the pots of other 
plants, or even on borders where the Ferns 
may have stood. If the stock of any kind is 
short, advantage should be taken of these 
young ones ‘to replenish it. When the plants 
are large enough they should be potted singly 
into small pots straight ‘away, and if some- 
what small they can be pricked off into seed- 
pans for a time. By looking after young 
plants in this way it is always possible to 
keep up the stock for decoration. It is also 
far better to do so 'than ito depend upon the 
same plants from year to year. Some will 
decline under the best of culture in course of 
time, and it does not pay to attempt the 
restoration to health again of any kind that 
can ‘be grown on from the seedling state in a 
short time. ‘Some sorts, it is true, are not so 
easily obtained from ‘spores ; to these the fore- 
going remarks do not apply. When seed- 
lings are not obtainable under natural condi- 
tions, then the well-ripened and fertile fronds 
should be searched out for the purpose. Some 
prefer to let these fronds lie on paper for a 
time after they are taken from tthe plant, but 
I cannot see any actual advantage in this. 
The iidea is no doubt to ripen the spores, but 
this is not in any degree necessary. Ihe 
better way is to prepare at once some pans 
(shallow ones by all possible means), and 
distribute the fronds over the surface, fertile 
side downwards, and leave ‘the rest to Nature 
for the time being. Later on, as the fronds 
decay and the spores are distributed on the 
surface, a covering of glass willl be found 
desirable to prevent rapid evaporation, as 
well as to encourage a more speedy growth. 
The soil should consist chiefly of peat, and 
that not very fine, silver sand or rough sand- 
stone being also good additions, Two or 
more species of one genus may be raised jin 
the same pan without any trouble. By thus 
intermixing them there is always the possi- 
bility of obtaining something distinct, the 
fertilisation taking place, as most are aware, 
after the spores have made a further advance 
in the pans. GROWER. 
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Fig. 3 
The Honey Dance 


Returned bee moving in circles on the comb, 
followed by others who endeavour to establish 
contact with her (see p. 362), 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Answers to Queries 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Roses in pots after flowering 

Will you be- good enough to tell me, in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED (a) the best ‘treat- 
ment for Roses that have finished 
in pots in the greenhouse, particularly (b) if 
they should be cut back somewhat with a 
view to second crop. E. Grose HopceE. 

[After flowering under glass a very good 
time presents itself to overhaul the plants. 
Knock each out of its pot, and if any be root- 
bound give a slightly bigger size. On the 
other hand, should any not ibe doing satisfac- 
torily take away part of the ball of earth, 
repotting in fresh loam with a dusting of 
bone-meal. Unless you have a greenhouse 
entirely devoted to Roses the better plan 
would be to put the plants in the open and 
plunge the pots in ashes to make the watering 
less, as well as to ensure that the roots shall 
not suffer. Do not cut back to any extent. 
A long shoot here and ‘there may be 
shortened, and respecting a second crop, the 
plants should go on flowering during the 
summer outside. What you particularly 
want is well-ripened growths to cut back to 
next winter for the following season’s 
flowers. ] 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Pruning Magnolia conspicua 

(E. M. S.).—There is no need of any 
pruning, more especially as the plant has only 
been planted last autumn. All the growths 
should be left if there is room for them. 
There is-far too much pruning and cutting 
done. We never think of doing anything 
more than thinning, if need be, and nailing 
in. 
Treatment of Azalea mollis 

(E. M. S.).—The only thing you can do is 
to cut back the longest of the bare shoots at 
once, and if the weather is dry the plant will 
start from ithe bottom. You must not expect 
flowers for some time. If the weather jis dry 
vou must water freely and mulch well with 
leaf-mould to retain the moisture. 


FRUIT 


Strawberries failing 

(Hensman Bros).—As far as we can judge 
from the dried-up specimen plants sent we 
incline ito tthe belief that the loss of roots and 
death of the plants are due ito the continuous 
wet Weather, as you surmise, and not to 
insect agency, such as the larva of the cock- 
chafer beetle. 


Abnormal buds on Nut bush 


I enclose some pieces of Nut bush which 
look to have something very like the big 
bud, which is so troublesome on ‘the Black 
Currant. Do you know if it is the same, and 
if the insect affects other itrees besides the 
Black Currant? If it does, it seems anos 
hopeless to exterminate it. 

‘THACKERAY TURNER. 

~ [The abnormal buds you sent in contained 
mites known to the scientist as Eriophyes 
Avellanae (Nepeia). These mites are often 
very destructive to Cobnuts and Filberts. 
The mites which cause the big bud of Black 
Currant is a different species and is known 
as Eriophyes ribis (Nepela). © For many 
years there has been1a good deal of confusion 
between these two species of mites: Many 
people still believe that the Nut mite causes 
big bud in the Black Currant. Many experi- 
ments have been made to prove if this be true. 
As long ago aS 1906 or 1907 experiments 
were carried out by ithe late Mr. George 
Massee, of Kew, at Wisley, but he failed ‘to 
infect clean Black Currant plants ‘by inter- 
planting with diseased Nut bushes. He also 
failed to infect clean Nut bushes by inter- 


blooming - 


planting with diseased Black Currant plants. 
A full account of this experiment will be 
found in the Journal of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, 38, p. 163 > (1907). Where 
properly controlled experiments thave been 
carried out since, like results have been ob- 
tained. We should advise you, if you value 
your Nut bushes, to cut away and burn all 
the abnormal buds you can find. You need 
have no fear that the Nut bushes will harm 
your Black ‘Currants. ] 


Raspberries failing 

I enclose some shoots taken from Rasp- 
berry canes growing in Whalley Range, 
Manchester. The canes are in a light soil 


which has been deeply worked. They ap- 


peared very healthy in the spring, but, as you 
will see, now show signs of shrivelling and 
the buds appear to be dropping off. The 
canes also appear to have made more shoots 
this year than last, and I should be very 
much obliged if you would give me a reply 
to this at your earliest opportunity. 
IW. H. CARTWRIGHT. 

[We regret ‘being unable, owing to the very 
dried-up condition of the specimen Raspberry 
shoots sent, to give a definite opinion as to 
the cause of their dying, as wellias the canes. 
From ithe tenour of your note a disease 
known as Raspberry spot may be the cause 
of the trouble, for which remedial measures 
in -the way of spraying at once with 
Bordeaux Mixture at half or summer 
strength or with a solution of sulphide of 
potassium, 4 0z. to 3 gallons of water, and 
again in ‘the course of two or three weeks’ 
time. In winter spray the canes with sul- 
phate of iron, 1 lb. to 23 gallons of water. 
If sulphide of potassium is used, first dis- 
solve ina gallon of hot water an equal quan- 
tity of soft-soap, then add the chemical, and 
finaily dilute to make 3 gallons altogether. 
If it is the above-mentioned disease collect 
and burn all fallen leaves as 'well:as dead and 
dving portions of canes. Hiad we specimens 
of pieces of cane with growths on them, 
leaves in a living—or partly so—condition, 
we might then, perhaps, be able to detenmine 
the cause of the malady. | 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Weed (Prunella) in lawn 


(P. Edwards).—You cannot use a weed- 
killer, and we doubt if lawn sand would do 
any good. The best thing you can do is to 
dig out the weed during the coming autumn, 
or even now if you do not mind the appear- 
ance of the lawn for a time, and put on a 
top-dressing of loamy soil when you have dug 
out the weed, sowing down with good Grass 
seed, not that from a hay-loft, which, as a 
rule, is verv full of weed seeds. It is easy 
enough to dig out the weed with an old knife. 


SHORT REPLY 


A. Donovan.—Any hardy plant grower can _ 


supply the plant you inquire about. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


G. I. Page.—Staphylea colchica. 

B. H—%, Scilla campanulata alba; 2, 
Geum japonicum; 3, Saxifraga czspitosa ; 4, 
S. c. var. purpurea. . 

Philip B. Halcombe.—The Cross-leaved 
Heath (Erica tetralix). 

E. S. Carpenter.—Ribes aureum. 


TRADE NOTE 

Lethal to s‘ugs 

Centaur Kilslug has been found tto be very 
successful in dealing with ithe slug pest, and 
is particularly valuable because it can be used 
on growing plants and seedlings. It is put 
up in small sprinkler top tins, and can be 
applied in powder form or_mixed as a spray. 


a magnificent Bani ot. Rhododer 


_ Hydrangeas complete, the many 


ing educational exhibits, consis 


Bath and West and Southern 
Agricultural Show 
HE. above show, which is. or 
principal agricultural: events of 
was held at Maidstone, in 
with the Kent Agricultural Show, 
28th till June 2nd, inclusive, -and. 
on some of the days the attendance 1 
what disappointing, the show, as 
was generally voted an unqualified 
Although essentially an agric 
the Bath and West caters well fi 
ture, and many excellent floral exh 
staged by leading nurserymen in t 
set apart for that purpose. These | 
splendid display by Messrs. G. Bur 
Co., of Maidstone, who made full 
local advantage and built up massive 
of flowering shrubs, Lilies, Irises, P: 
Lupins, and other hardy flowers, 
fine collection of Apples. Many 
hibits were strongly reminiscent of 
sea Show, particularly the fine 
Carnations by Messrs.  Allw 
C. Engelmann, and Stuart Low an 
last firm also pela a nice oo 
Orchids. 

Messrs. Wallace SNOT Tunbrid 
brought a fine show of hardy. flow 
shrubs, .in which Lilies and Pr 
dominated. Conspicuous among the 
was a bright patch of L. Thunbers 
Orange Queen. L. croceum was al: 
shown. ae 3 

Messrs. Walser of Twvford, 
great variety, ‘the pick of Waterer’s 
they made a brilliant display. . 
drons were also shown ‘well by 
and Sons, of Southampton. A ¢ 
fashioned beauty was provided 
Godfrey, of Exmouth, in the forn 
lection of Pelargoniums in full flow 

old favourites included many beaut 
ties, one of the most conspicuous 
Queen, a wonderful flower of ‘sating 
chocolate markings. — 

Messrs. Cutbush, of Barnet, b ol 
collection iof Polyantha Roses i 
with Rhododendrons and Hydrang 
Mr. H. J. Jones, of Lewisham, | 
have ‘brought his Chelsea 


colours of these fine plants being 
mired. A fine exhibit of Irises by 
Perry, of Enfiel d, came in fora g 
attention. I, Cengial ti ammon (I 
Mrs. Jessop (blue), and I. Mrs. 
(mauve and crimson) were amon 
sorts included. 

A lovely group of B weer "Peas Db 
Dobbie and Co., in which a g 
piece of the splendid orange variety 
Sovereign, stood out cons a yy 
centre of attraction. 

Several firms brought interesti: 
tions of herbaceous and hardy flows 
large. and comprehensive collec on 
tables was Messrs. Carter’s contri 
this exhibit a conspicuous feature v 
boxes of Corn salad, or Lamb’s- 
delicious salad which, according 1 
Carfer ought ‘to be much mo 
grown and used. Messrs. ) 
Southampton, also included a col 
vegetables in a large mixed exhik 
contained several fine groupes “0; 
Irises. — pee 

In the open Messrs. Wallace, 
Wells, Messrs. Clark, of Dover 
built formal gardens of Az 
shrubs, flowering plants, and rocl 
were much admired. 

In addition to the floral a 
Education Committee arranged mos 


tions of wild flowers, models, and 


414—Vor. XLVIL. 
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mixture 


s been said, and with a fair amount of 
th, that a good gardener always plans 
fork for a year ahead. Certainly this 
jn regard to most of our spring-bedding 
such as Wallflowers and Forget-me- 
hich have just finished their useful 
for this season. Most garden lovers 
eir own plants, and rightly so, since 
ds'are so cheap. Although germina- 
good and the seedlings are fairly easy 
1anage, the results are not always what 
uld expect. .To my mind a great 
ny of the disappointing failures are mostly 
by two circumstances, i.e., sowing too 
nd leaving the seedlings too long in the 
. The remedy lies in the grower’s 
nds, and no blame should be attached 
seedsmen when either of these two 
le conditions prevails. 
ing are a few brief hints on the cul- 
om seeds of a number of spring’s 
e flowers; for the convenience of be- 
I have made up a small list of the 
s to grow. 
LFLOWERS.—From the end of May to 
rd or fourth week in June is about as 
a time as any in which to make a 
of seeds. Culture is best effected out- 
nursery beds composed of any ordi- 
arden soil; I never add manure to the 
ed unless it consists of almost pure 
The seeds could either be scattered 
er the surface of the bed or in a 
f shallow trenches. A light covering 
s all that is required. Do not forget 
the soil occasionally on hot days, 
en sowing, label each sort plainly 
wooden label or some equally reliable 
nce. There can be nothing more vex- 
han to find that one cannot distinguish 
rent varieties, resulting in a jumble 
s in the bedding scheme later on. 
int the seedlings when four or six 
ave formed, allowing a distance of 
hes between each plant. The soil in this 
ance could be a little richer to encourage 
s shrubby growth. 
round the roots so that in the event of 
they will not become uprooted. 

TO GrRow.—Harbinger (early et 
ed (for ordinary bedding purposes), 
King, Cloth of Gold (both good 
Eastern Queen (apricot), Rose 
new terra-cotta pink), Fire King 
Ruby Gem (clear ruby-violet, grand 
ing or rockerjes), and White Gem 
‘may not come true to colour). 

IS (FoORGET-ME-NoT). — Sow the 
manner similar to that of Wall- 
ransplant early to a fairly dry soil, 
place the seedlings too low in the 


Press the soil . 


JUNE 13, 1925 


a x Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden”’ 
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inable thing—a ... 366 sima not flowering 378 


7 The Flowers that Bloom in 


ground or they may decay. It is safest to 
make two distinct sowings in case one should 
fail. The variety known as Ruth Fischer is 
very pretty and most popular. , Other good 
sorts are M. alpestris Victoria (a bushy and 
dwarfish plant suitable for rockeries) and 
Royal Blue (excellent for bedding and having 
flowers in great numbers, of deep blue). 
There are also white and rose kinds. 
POLYANTHUSES AND PrIMROSES.—These, 
too, can be raised from seeds sown about 
now. The general, and perhaps. surest, 
method is to sow in shallow boxes contain- 
ing loam and a little leaf-mould. Germina- 
tion being slow and erratic, the seeds can be 
scattered a little thicker than ordinary. 
Always keep the soil fairly moist. Trans- 
plant from boxes, when four leaves have 
formed, into beds of medium loam, and do 


~~ 


Primula erythrocarpa 
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the Spring 


not let the soil become quite dry or the plants 
will perish. There are gold-laced, vellow, 
and blue shades in Polyanthuses; for the 
average grower, however, a _ decent-sized 
packet of mixed seeds should produce a fair 
crop of plants in all shades. Primroses, also, 
though available in named varieties, are best 
raised from mixed seeds for general bedding 
purposes. 

Other subjects worthy of note include 

BELLIS PERENNIS (Daisies). These are 
used for edging and planting amongst other 
taller plants. The double sort is most popu- 
lar and makes a pretty display. Like Prim- 
roses, they thrive in a medium loam and 
dislike dry sandy soil. Sow in boxes as ad- 
vised for above. The flowers are white, 
scarlet, rose, and pink. One of our most 
useful, floriferous, and pretty flowers, the 

AUBRIETIA, is grown by nearly all who pos- 
sess a garden. Those who have a few clumps 
could increase their stock easily by breaking 
them up into several pieces, with roots at- 
tached if possible, and dibbling these into 
sandy loam. Water occasionally, and soon it 
will be seen that they have commenced growth 
in their new surroundings, where they can be 
left until late autumn or spring. Aubrietias 
can be cultivated from seeds sown now in 
boxes about 4 inches deep. The compost I 
use is made up of two parts loam, one part 
sand, and a little leaf-mould. Scatter the 
seeds thinly and press them into the soil, 
afterwards strewing a thin laver of fine soil 
over them. 

AraBIs, another excellent spring plant, can 
be increased from cuttings inserted in sandv 
soil. These usually root readily enough, and 
form nice clumps by next spring. Single 
sorts mav be grown from seeds, using the 
same method as advised for Aubrietias, but 
the double sort, A. flore pleno, is best raised 
from cuttings. Leo. DEWERSON. 

3, Leamington Avenue, 

Ainsdale, Southport. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Primula erythrocarpa 


HEN better known, Primula erythro- 

carpa ‘is likely to prove a very useful 

garden plant. -It is reported to have 
flowered well in ‘the rock garden at Edinburgh 
Botanic Gardens, where many Primulas from 
the Far East are cultivated with marked 
success. So faras I can ascertain, very little 
has been published about this species. It is a 
native of Bhotan, and is obviously of the 
denticulata section. From its rosette of 
rather narrow leaves rise long, slender 


366 


stems bearing ball-shaped heads of pale 
mauve flowers. It is a rather fragile-looking 
species, and is certainly much more graceful 
than the well-known P. denticulata which it 
resembles in many ways. Eee. 


Dielytra spectabilis 


This lovely plant is now in full beauty in 
the sheltered nooks and corners of shrubbery 
borders, where it is quite at home along with 
Solomon’s Seal, Honesty, and similar plants, 
and, like them, it is effective only in clumps 
or groups of several yards square. As it com- 
mences to grow very early, and is liable to 
suffer from spring frosts and cold winds, 
select sheltered recesses where large trees or 
overhanging shrubs afford it shelter, and 
plant strong roots of it about 2 feet apart, 
digging out large holes, and if the soil is 
poor, filling them with good fresh soil and 
manure. February i is a good month in which 
to transplant, as ‘the crowns are then just 
beginning to grow, and even the smallest 
piece will make a plant. Any broken off in 
the process of removal are planted in nursery 
beds, where they make good plants 


potting. 
Corydalis cheilanthifolia 


A considerable number of the species of 
Corvdalis from the Far East are not. suff- 
ciently ‘hardy with us to withstand our win- 
ters, but there are some, and among them 
may be named C. cheilanthifolia, which, if 
given a dry stony soil in full sun and in an 
open position, can generally be relied upon. 
At least, I. have found it so in a garden not 
too much favoured, and the general experi 
ence confirms my views. C. “cheilanthifolia 
has remarkably pretty, green, Fern-lilke 
foliage, from which rise the spikes of yellow 
flowers to a height-of from 6 inches to 10 
inches. It soon forms a good-sized plant, 
and may be confidently recommended to those 
who prefer a Corydalis, also with yellow 
flowers and which is less common than the 
old but very graceful C. lutea. -C. cheilanthi- 
folia, which comes from China, may be in- 
creased by division or raised from seeds. 

Si As 


Conandron ramondioides 


This small Japanese plant, as its name 
implies, is allied to the Ramondias and 
thrives under similar conditions, but for some 
reason is more rarely met with in gardens 
than the latter. It is, nevertheless, a pretty 
and useful plant, having flat tufts of thick, 
wrinkled leaves, from which rise several 
slender, flower-stems ibearing lilac blooms 
with a bright purple eye. I have grown this 
interesting plant between blocks of sandstone, 
supporting banks of moist soil, where the 
sunshine reached the plants for part of the 


day, but with a larger number of plants at 


one’s disposal it might be advisable to give 
it a trial in different positions. E. M 


Window-sill gardening 
Many people take special ese in con- 


triving to make their window-sills gay during 


summer by utilising boxes filled with flower- 
ing and fine-foliaged plants. Some prefer to 
grow the plants in pots and place them in the 
boxes when ready, and there is something to 
be said in favour of the system, as one can 
replace them as occasion requires. On the 
other hand, those planted in boxes of pre- 
pared soil make luxurious growth. Young 
plants for the purpose should be struck in 
spring, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums being useful. Petunias raised 
from seed as well as Verbenas contribute 
much gayness to a window-box, as do the 


trailing forms of ‘Tropzwolums. No one 

should overlook the blue and white Cam- 

panulas, C, isophylla, and C. i. alba. 
DErpy. 


for 
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Peonies at Langport 


The long-continued wet weather of the past 
winter caused many of the less hardy plants 
to perish, while not a few of the hardier 
sorts showed signs of having suffered. It is, 
therefore, surprising to find that, whatever 
effect the weather has had upon other plants, 
the Paeonies do not seem to have suffered in 
the least, as will be seen by anvone who 
visits the Langport Nurseries of Messrs. 
Kelway and Son. The Peony fields at the 
time of writing are a blaze of colour. It is 
many years since this famous firm took in 
hand the improvement of the Peony. Among 
those of recent introduction and of excep- 
tional merit are Pride of Langport, a 
variety with large single flowers, the colour a 
sort of mixed goid and rose, which, against 
the deep glossy green of the foliage, produces 
a pretty effect. Another fine variety is 
Nellie, the immense blooms of 8 inches to 10 
inches across of a pleasing shade of blush 
rose with a mass of golden stamens. It is a 
vigorous grower and well worth a place in 
every. garden. A large single white named 
(Pure Love is also excellent. It has large 
well-formed flowers of good substance which 
stand well on the plant. 
s- James Kelway, a strong, vigorous 
grower producing flowers of exquisite beauty 


Correspondence 
Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views 


Rabbit-proof plants 


WAS tickled with ‘‘ Formakin’s ”’ liken- 
ing this subject to the heading, ‘‘ How to 
Live to One Hundred,” in the newspapers 
(see p. 338 of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED dated 
May 30th, 1925). Surely there is plenty of 
really rabbit-proof plants? I have never, in 

all my gardening experience, known rabbits 
fick any of the 
Hypericum calycinum (Rose of Sharon), 
Vinca major or V. minor (Periwinkles), 
Primroses, ~Lomarias generally, Scolo- 
pendriums, Woodsias, and many other Ferns, 
Foxgloves (Digitalis) or Mulleins (Ver- 
bascum), Lily of the Valley (Convallaria), 
and many other plants. Fhe above are only 
a few names that occur at the moment. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell and Mr. S. Arnott are both 
well-known authorities on this subject, but 
even thev, I believe, are rather chary as to 
names of plants really or absolutely rabbit- 
proof, so I shall presume no further. 

E. A. SAUNDERS. 


That abominable thing—a greenhouse 


Far ibe it from me to join ‘issue either with 
‘“ Formakin ”’ or Mr. Barton (page 338) as 
to the especial location of the greenhouse. 
It was the former’s sweeping condemnation 
of every such structure which, in the ex- 
pressive | Herbert Jenkins language, “sot my 
goat.”’ In regard to the site one may ven- 
ture to say that if the house must be tucked 
away in some obscure corner, the conserva- 
tory, in which we grow some plants that will 
flourish in our gardens and many more that 
most assuredly will not, must go. A green- 
house, 1.e., a ‘glasshouse, is an integral part 
of British gardens, and the fulminations. of 
1,000 faddists will go no farther to encom- 
pass its abolition than the voice of one which, 
itself, is no more than a whisper in a wilder- 
ness. ' To-day we garden out of doors, 
whereas a few years ago we gardened in- 
doors. ‘Where should we be if we had not 
our glasshouse, call it frame or greenhouse, 
cold house or warm ‘house, hot house or con- 
servatory, or what we will ? If, then, we 
acknowl ledge it as a necessity to our purest 


* which, 


The Glasgow flower show 


Among the doubles - 


following plants :— 


in the early stages, are of. 
Apple-blossom tint, changing, the 
velop, into- pure ‘white. It is “del 
scented. Lady Alexandra Duff, altho 
of quite recent reat is st ill < 
variety; the large, almost pure wh 
make it a subject of great attrac 
of the most charming of the newe 
is Princess Mary, the guard petals 
shell-pink, with centre petals of ad 
colour. Among reds Emperor of 
specially good, the deep, almost 
aS: flowers reminding one of 
George Dickson Rose. The ‘flo 
borne on stout, erect stems. 3 


Arrangements are well. cadvance¢ 
Annual Flower Show in the Kelvi 
Glasgow, which will take place dur 
first three days of September next... ¥ 
be the fourth vear in succession that 
has been run under the joint auspi 
Glasgow Corporation and the Glass. 
West of Scotland Horticultural Soci 
premier exhibition of the kind in Sco 
commands the interest of hortic 
throughout Great Britain. Last vez 
were “close on 4,000 entries, and 
expected that this number will be equ 
not exceeded, at the coming show, — 


expressed by correspondents. 
of all enjoyments, why should it 
awav as an unclean, hideous thin: 
sweep it away altogether as ‘* 
hints. Pity meted out to the own 
ramshackle glasshouse is pity whic 
be put to a useful punpose; as 
wasted. I have seen a rough East 
in a rougher greenhouse in a vile 
worship the God's HOW hes ae 


worshinece elsewheese 


_ The old soldier and his allot 4 
garden — . 


~Eiach season has its all-devouring | 
I’ve fought in turn and beat the 
mite, 

The wooly ‘ene and ithe ciee S 
The silver leaf, the blight. 


I take the gloves off in these-ba 
Poison, hand-picking, traps, an 
dust ; 
Geneva conterénces. have no. power | 
To slake my savage lust. 


And when the fight is o’er il T sur 
~The single Lettuce snatch 
_ Nature’ s ‘wrath, | 5 
The only Apple of that quartette ga 
Saved from ithe codlin gc! es 


My next campaign, a ie 
Against the snail or leatherjack 
Or ithe fecund greenfly ? ees 


he exercised in matters belli 

With muscles firm, 
and. ‘brain, 

I shall be ready when my country 

_ Need punishment again. 


May, 1925. 


Honesty (Lunar ; 

It was news to oe to learn from 
on this plant by “ Ee 

GARDENING eG en dated 

1925, that ‘‘ this is one of the ear 

plants to bloom and comes in w 


Ps 


[have grown the common 
_(L. biennis), purple, white, and 
, in four different English counties, 
er have I seen it in bloom before May 
une. This, I believe, is its normal flower- 
ason, but by sowing seeds in August, 
of in April, one can have the Honestv 
bloom from late June to the end of 
r even August. Incidentally, there 
s also to be a perennial variety (L. 
, with fragrant purple flowers whicn 
June; height 2 feet to 3 feet. L. 
; (or common Honesty) is also known 
annua, and as Money Flower and Satin 
-- as well as Money-in-both-pockets. 
lower is rather misleading, however, 
; name is better known as the common 
ish equivalent for Sisyrinchium, a very 
plant from Lunaria. 
. E. A. SAUNDERS. 


anure for Vegetable Marrows 
efforts of those who endeavour to con- 
ir less wise brethren that Vegetable 
s do not demand a manure bed on 
to grow and fruit freely are praise- 
but, one fears, foredoomed to failure. 
1yV own case no special preparations of 
nd are made for the crop. About the 
“of May sufficient vacant spaces to 
modate the requisite number of plants 
sply-cultivated, generously-manured 
similar to that given to late summer 
wers, are indicated by. sticks, and 
es on each side of these. one seed is 
with the thumb and fingers 2 inches 
‘beneath the surface. I grow only 
ies of bush habit and which are allowed 
n all directions. If both seeds germi- 
ne plant is removed to a_ possible 
nt position. If there are no gaps, super- 
us plants are given or thrown away. The 
3} grow vigorously, settle down to practi- 
iness earlier than trailers, crop magni- 
and it is extremely rare to find a 
disease, while total failure is an un- 
quantity. Fruits are cut closely—if 
when too small—but nothing big 
be accepted. The plants have water as 
ssary and natural liquid-manure now and 
when in full flower and fruit. The 
r+ plants are more prolific than the 
t specimens grown by my neighbours, 
larly cottagers, who use manure in 
antities.. East ANGLIAN. 


_ Beet on allotments 
difficult to conceive of a more sensible 
than *‘ Cropping gardens and _allot- 
which Mr. Burrell contributes on 
.- It, however, once again goes to 
nate how difficult it is; indeed, one 
iv even more appropriately how im- 
2 it is, to lav down hard-and-fast rules 
ve subject. Before I came to live in my 
; home my support would have gone 


s rule now the call for Beet from the 
t it is available in autumn until the 


¢ Carrots run an excellent second, with 
snips a very bad third. Supplies vary 
le seasons, but there is never sufficient 
)meet the demand. It would be folly, 
fe, to recommend the cottager and 
ent holder to exclude plants from avail- 
re space for which an outlet is cer- 
‘On the contrary, I advocate Beet and 
1ple improvements in present poor to 
methods of cultivation. Thus the 
f to-day will be maintained and more 
iorrow fostered. East ANGLIAN. 


abnormal season in Scotland 

e mildest winter for many years, 
by a cold, dry March (the rainfall 
lv 0.86 inches), April opened damp, 
wet throughout, nearly 4 inches of 
all being recorded. The temperature 
ty low, although there were only 
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slight frosts. Bad as April was, May was 
much worse; the entire absence of. sun and 
the constant wet made outdoor gardening 
almost out of the question, The rainfall 
totalled nearly 5 inches, and the half of that 
fell in the week ending on the 30th. This left 
the soil quite sodden, and slugs and snails 
had a fine innings, everything growing so 
slowly that they never got a chance to grow 
away from the pests. Spring flowers, after 
promising to be early, got a serious setback, 


and were eventually later than normal. 
Scillas, Chionodoxas, Sisvrinchium (extra 
fine), Daffodils, Polyanthuses, Saxifrages, 


Aubrietias, Alvssum saxatile, Viola gracilis, 
and others were very fine, notwithstanding 
the wet and sunless season. Daffodils, in 
particular, never were finer, and this may be 
said of Mossy Saxifrages and Aubrietias, 
although the flowering season of these is very 
late, both being still at their best now (June 
sth). Tritium girandiflorum, just going 
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ALPINES 
The Purple Gromwell (Litho- 


spermum prostratum) 


F one were restricted to only 50 plants for 

one’s rock garden I feel sure that nine out 

of-1o gardeners would vote for this as in- 
dispensable, and rightly so, in spite of the 
plant being somewhat uncertain in its require- 
ments, and too. often proving a failure in 
spite of the most careful attention. A native 
of the Western Pyrenees, it occurs, I believe, 
exclusively upon limestone formations, but in 
most gardens lime seems to spell failure, and 
all the really thriving colonies I know of it 
are in districts where lime is absent. JI be- 
lieve a fairly cool position is a distinct ad- 
vantage, and in the Wisleyv rock garden on a 
northern slope the plant is happy, young 


The Purple Gromwell (Lithospermum prostratum) 


over, was fuller of bloom than ever before. 
The American Dog-tooth Violets were also 
wonderfully free, as are Trolliuses at the 
moment. Daffodils planted in Grass were 
magnificent, the flowering season being of 
much longer duration than is usual in this 
part of the country. 

Fruits are not likely to be even half a crop, 
although ‘Plums, Cherries, Pears, and Appies 
were well furnished with blossom. Apples 
are still in flower for the most part. It does 
not matter whether some of them set or not, 
as they are kept mainly for the fine display 
while in flower. Currants are plentiful and 
Gooseberries very scarce. Strawberries just 
coming into flower promise well. Vegetables 
are very late, but quite good so far. Bedding 
has been sadly hindered, even the hardier 
subjects only just being planted, but with a 
continuance of the three fine days we have 
just enjoyed arrears may soon be overtaken. 

C. Brair. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 


plants not only quickly spreading into yard- 
wide mats, but ripening seeds and sowing 
themselves freely. On the greenstone beds 
near East Grinstead, too, this plant does well 
even in stiffish clayey soil so long as the 
drainage is rapid and where the position is 
protected from rough winds which are apt to 
twist and break the long trailing shoots in a 
manner bitterly resented by the plant. Cut- 
tings of the young tips strike root easily, and 
it is not difficult to keep up a succession of 
young plants by these means. A bank or 
slope covered thickly with the dark green 
trailing masses is a satisfying picture at any 
time, ‘but when the whole mass bursts into 
bloom its appeal becomes irresistible and fires 
those that failed with it to renewed attempts 
to grow this plant. With a little experiment 
in lime-free soils and partially-shaded places 
success should be achieved ultimately. The 
beauty of this Lithospermum warrants more 
than one trial. 


Weel Ts 
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Sr ie Brodie Daffodils 


(Continued from page 358) 


NE must, of course, not pretend to have 

noted in detail all that was noteworthy 

in a multitudinous assemblage of flowers 
of a single genus ‘like the collection of Nar- 
cissi at Brodie Castle—flowers so distracting 
in their several types of beauty, built on the 
same fundamental lines, and obviously kith 
and kin one to another. Yet having, each 
variety, to the discerning eye, its character- 
istic difference of shape, size, texture, sub- 
stance, pose, and what not; presenting, on 
theywhole, one would say, a relatively small 
gamut of colour, ranging from orange 
through the various grades of vellow to frosty 
white, yet with so many subtle combinations 
of shade and tone that no lover of the flower 
could wish for more colour, if, indeed, he 
might not sometimes wish for less. As to the 
discerning eye, I say nothing of my own dis- 
ernment except this, that where it came 
short Brodie was good enough to lend me 
some of his. Also, on one mild afternoon of 
pleasant memory, besides Brodie himself I 
found two meditative figures moving among 
‘his Daffodils who, but for their tweeds, might 
have been blessed spirits sauntering, knee- 
deep, through fields of Asphodel in some 
other and better world, though there is really 
nothing ghostly or unsubstantial about Mr. 
J. L. Richardson or Mr. Guy Wilson, or any 
noticeable other worldliness, but, on the con- 
trary, a fine flair and enthusiasm for the 
merely mundane Daffodil, refreshing in this 
workaday world, where enthusiasms are at a 
premium. My friend Guy (as, I hope, he will 
permit me to call him), who took me genially 
in hand and gave me the use of his young 


eyes for the rest of the afternoon, was a sure 
and reliable guide to the things that wefe 
best. 
found him before ** Ascalon ” (in the attitude 
of a Parsee before the rising sun), I knew 
that his reverent pose and the sacrifice of his 
‘“plus-fours’’’ betokened the presence of an 
ultrasOlympic deity, and that it behoved me 
to join in the homage, if notin the sacrifice. 
Certainly ‘‘ Ascalon,” being the flower it is, 
is worthy of any tribute of the kind that 
may be offered it. Of the Trumpet Whites in 
the Brodie beds, two of Brodie’s own creation 
stand pre-eminent. One is this same 
“* Ascalon,’’ the other is ‘‘ Carmel,’’ a splen- 
did second. Description of such flowers is 
futile vanity. The first step in wisdom is to 
know what one cannot do, and therefore J 
will say only this, that these two whites (if 
‘ white ’’ is the colour) seem to me to have 
everything that makes a flower of the type 
desirable—size, colour, shape, stature, pro- 
portion, and substance. Other fine flowers 
among many of this type were Valetta, a 
Brodie seedling, and Beersheba and Tenedos, 
both, if I remember, Engelheart flowers. 
Curiously enough, though bicolors were 
sufficiently numerous, I.cannot distinctly re- 
member the outstanding varieties, possibly 
because there were Trumpets that interested 
me more—yellow Trumpets, which I thought 
specially notable for their-depth of colour. 
There were several fine patches of that rich 
yellow so often styled ‘‘ Golden,’’ though this 
is to pay flowér and metal a doubtful com- 
pliment. I daresay a Trumpet Daffodil skil- 
fully. modelled in 18 carat would be a hand- 


Narcissus Carmel 


If il found. him on this knees, as I- 


~tion and amplification of yellow Trum 


me . . ° Se 
and lovely, ‘‘ Maximus,’’ is quite ano 


: P 2 F 
some and quite permissible piece of gold 
work, but, except in shape, it would no 
in the least like those Brodie Trumpets, , 
shade which I cannot exactly name, 
nearer that of the ‘‘ bonnie Broom”? thay 
any other flower I can think of for 
moment, only darker and richer than 
Broom, and nearer to yolk-yellow. I con 


to feeling somewhat tired of the multip 
of the old “ Emperor ” type, and find my 
looking at them with more wonder. t 
interest. But the progeny derived from 
venerable ‘‘'Santa Maria’’ and from 
equally ancient, but to me ever-interes 


matter. Of flowers which seemed to. 
be more or less of this strain I noted Rh 
gold (Engelheart), Master Robert (Rich 
son), and Brodie’s ‘‘ Hebron,” with a 
trumpet neatly and sharply recurved at 
edge. But the yellow Trumpet which I 
member ibest and most wish to remembe 
Mr. Guy Wilson’s ** Goldbeater,’’ which 
herits, one must suppose, not only th 
colour of maximus, ‘but what I cannot 
regard as a characteristic and a 
feature—let those who adjudge certific 
think what they may—the unconventi 
and somewhat defiant curl of its peria 
Anyhow, reason or no reason, it i 
supremely beautiful flower. : 


Leedsii Daffodils are here representec 
many striking varieties. ‘‘ Suvla” isan 


flower some 5 inches _ across, ~~ 
‘“‘ Hymethus,” with a lovely frilled cer 
runs it a dead-heat. ‘‘Marmora,”’ a Br 
seedling from ‘* Minnie Hume,”’ is what i 
the glorious thing the illustration shows j 
be. It has proved’its quality by taking, 
year, at the London Show, first place f 
single Leedsii bloom. These and others 
fine, or splendid, or magnificent, or anv 0 
descriptive adjective vou can memember 
invent. But the Leedsii ‘‘ for my mon 
was a little charmer called ‘ Silver Saly 
a fairy thing, shapely and dainty as Titan 
the real Titania, Oberon’s ‘Titania— 
pearly-white all over, = 

The Peerless and Barri sections are al 
dantly represented at Brodie, ande‘‘ Fortut 
a fine, large, and richly-coloured flower 
an early bloomer, must seem not ina 
named to those who have a_ stock of 
““ Nissa,” a ‘Brodie seedling, is a hands 
white Peerless with an ample lemon cro 
The Backhouse Incomparables were # 
with their flaming orange crowns, wonde 
things in their way, though they exeit 
feeling of regret that the lady who made s 
a notable beginning with these flowers 
not live to complete what she began. TI 
Daffodils, novel and striking as they are, 
not the finished article, but rather what 
French stvle des memoires pour servir, g 
material for others to work upon, who 
chasten them into that perfection of shap 
which, doubtless, Mrs. Backhouse wi 


"e 


have brought them had she lived. — 3 

In speaking of the Barri Daffodils 
Brodie, it would be lese-majestie to begin 
any other than ‘ Mozart,’ brilliant 
weakly, like the tone-poet from ie 
takes its name. Jn its posterity, howe 
‘‘ Mozart,” while rétaining the brilliancy, 
also “‘ made good ” jn respect of constitut 
It seems a curious contradiction of here 
in Daffodils that individuals inherently 
ficient in some desirable quality may bi 
posterity in which the desired quality is < 
spicuously present. Of course, the con 
diction is only seeming, the corrective bi 
found by the judgment of the hybridiser: 
selecting the second parent. There are 
Brodie several Daffodils of the ‘* Moza 
Strain as brilliant as the parent, possibly m 
brilliant, and without any trace of weakn 
The names of these, if names they have 
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_I have for the most part forgotten, 
ugh 1 have not forgotten the flowers, these 
ig of the order that does not allow itself 
be forgotten. One, ‘‘ Seraglio,” with a 
ohur petianth and the characteristic 
zart crown, will make its mark, I should 
ik, when it appears where Daffodils meet 
compete for honours. ‘* Morocco ’’ and 
‘te and red ‘‘Mozart’’ have just lately been 
yrded the Order of Merit. Mozart flowers 
distinctly of the resplendent order, though 
flamboyance varies in degree. The most 
geous flower I saw was a single specimen 
a vase, the crown of which was a unique 
of colour, being not merely edged, but 
hed and pencilled with orange, an aurora 
ealis in the compass of a_ shilling. 
jeacon,”’ that small but prolific begetter of 
“rii Daffodils, was at Brodie in force. 
sre, too, was its Brodie offspring, ‘‘ Red 
.”; there, too, ‘‘ Harpagon” and. cen- 
es of ‘‘ Firetails.”” Nor must I omit two 
jeties that more particularly insinuated 
mselves into what, figuratively speaking, 
fight stvle my ‘‘ heart.’’ These were Mr. 
Wilson's “Mystic ”’ and Brodie’s ‘‘ Fairy 
cle.”’ Barriis I think they both were, 
ugh I should not be surprised or greatly 
abled if I were told they were something 
» What concerned me was their winsome 
uty. ‘‘ Mystic’? has the white and sub- 
ntial perianth of a Poeticus, but without 
characteristic frosty glitter. The charm 
| distinction of-the flower lie in its crown, 
shallow platter narrowly rimmed with 
icot, or it may be light orange, with the 
al bunch of floury anthers in its green 
tre, and with green and lemon flutings 
iating firom the centre to the coloured rim. 
‘airy Circle” is a small edition of 
Tystic,’’ but it loses nothing by reduction 
size, its petitesse, indeed, being necessary 
its dainty beauty. 

)f the poeticus section I have not much to 
, partly because, on my visits to Brodie, 
y a few of these were in bloom, and partly 
ause I think that all the ‘‘ improvement ” 
s desirable to make in this Narcissus has 
n already made (chiefly by Mr. Engel- 
pei if we wish to retain what 
istitutes the peculiar charm of the flower— 
“poeticism,’’ if one may be permitted a 
nage—which charm I venture to think lies 
'these three characteristics—the frosty 
iteness of its perianth, a central disc 
rowly picoteed with intense crimson, and 
jabean odour, reminiscent of Spice islands 
Eastern Archipelagos. Various changes 
ve been tung on the colouring of.the poetic 
c, the lacing becoming wider and wider 
‘il the colour ceases to be lacing, and be- 
mes a mere sanguinary splash. A good 
ible form still remains a desirable achieve- 
nt, because we want, not a sweeter flower 
in the Gardenia form we now have, which 
he ne plus ultra of sweetness, but a double 
wer that shail be less fastidious, fickle, and 
certain. Of those Narcissi which showed 
ir quality more or less at Brodie in early 
tv were ‘* Raeburn,’ a handsome flower 
‘H a somewhat broad and serrated edge of 
inge, also ** Dactyl,”’ like ‘‘ Raeburn,”’ an 


dy Lilford (Backhouse flowers), also Chap- 
in's handsome ‘“‘ Crimson Braid.”’ 

If so much in the Brodie Daffodil beds 
it Was apt to charm the eye and fancy, I 
ve noted a fraction—as much as I had the 
le and the memory to note, perhaps not 
m that. There was, for instance, -that 
scendant, iby several removes, of Cycla- 
neus, the Dutch ‘‘ Orange Glory,” ‘with 
& ne colour of the species, and with a 
de, but only a little, of the high-bred re- 
fvancy which distinguishes its ancestor. 
30 there was another form, before which I 
's Within an ace of performing the ‘‘ plus- 
mw act of homage friend Guy had taught 


y 


‘ 


gelheart seedling, also ‘‘ Welcome” and: 
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Narcissus 


me, an unobtrusive form, pure as the earliest 
Snowdrop, pale, delicate, shrinking with 
modesty in the shadow of its splendid and 
overpowering neighbours, the lovely Irish 
“Colleen Bawn”’ of other days. ‘‘ Why,” 
said J to my Parsee friend, ‘‘ Why cannot you 
Irish magicians conjure up something of that 
quality? Is it not beautiful enough? ” 
Beautiful enough, he thought, but would run 
no chance with a Daffodil Committee. 
DELTA. 


Border Carnation notes 


These flowers are. very forward this year, 
and although the National Carnation and 
Picotee Society’s first show at Vincent Square 
is on July 14th, an early date for those who 
are showing in the open Border classes, it 
seems as if the blooms will be quite ready if 
present conditions continue. 

One does not seem to quife understand 
what will or will not influence the early 
spindling of Carnations, for this year many 
of them bid fair to open in June. 

It is very heartening, however, to see them 
so healthy and making strong growth in spite 
of adverse weather, and should induce many 
who have not yet grown these beautiful and 
fascinating flowers to make a start in the 
autumn, particularly as all the best varieties, 
old and new, will be on view at many shows 
between now and then. 

It is always satisfactory to select varieties 
for oneself, and although every Border 
Carnation is hardy, some do grow very much 
more freely in the open border than others, 
and a talk to the experts, who are only too 
willing to give advice on the subject, is worth 
having. 

There are going to be quite new shades, so 
I am assured, and I have very often found 
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Marmora 


that the most beautiful and fragile-looking 
are the ones that succeed best for garden 
decoration. So I am hoping to see crowds 
thronging the Border Carnation stands, and 
also that a good many of the individuals who 
compose them will be prospective buyers, who 
will, in the very near future, join the 
N.C.P.S. and enter for, and gain, some of 
the prizes offered in so many classes suited 
to the quite small or big grower of these 
lovely and easily-grown flowers. 


J. B. WELLS. 
Wallflowers 


Again the Wallflowers are in bloom, and, 
while they are welcome guests, one cannot 
but think that they quickly outstay their wel- 
come. Almost before the plants give an in- 
dication of shedding their bloom they are 
hurried out and consigned to the rubbish-heap 
in order that the ‘‘ bedding-out plants ’’ may 
fill their. places. I humbly submit that the 
modern practice of treating Waliflowers as 
annuals is wrong. These plants—often speci- 
meéns which are far from creditable to their 
growers—are huddled closely together in beds 
and in borders, their character is entirely lost, 
and the display made by an individual plant 
is insignificant. Pull up a plant from a 
crowded bed and my meaning will be made 
clear. Contrast such miserable specimens 
with the fine old ‘‘ shrubs’’ of Wallflowers 
which are not uncommon in cottage gardens 
and my point will be still clearer. True, the 
jatter may be a trifle bare of foliage at the 
bottom, and they may be ‘‘ leggy,’’ but these 
drawbacks are lost sight of when the wealth 
of bloom—bloom borne on long stems—is 
seen. Again, compare the Wallflowers used 
as spring ‘‘ bedders ”’ with specimens seen on 
old walls, and on old buildings—ruined 
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castles and abbevs. There the plant justifies 
its name of Wall Flower; it is a thing of 
beauty suited to its environment. It were 
better, I think, to put out Wallflowers more 
sparingly and to treat them as what they 
really are, perennials, than annually to de- 


Perpetual 


HE period of careful watering and 

dry surroundings is past; we must now 

take care that the environs of our 
plants are not dry, and a free use of the 
water-can or hose around the pots and on the 
benches and paths is essential to prevent the 
spread of red-spider, which can be, if it gets 
the upper thand, the most troublesome foe 
that the grower has to contend with. To be 
forewarned in. this matter is the most im- 
portant advice that can be given just now. 
Red-spider can be kept down if seen in the 
early stages of attack, but once it has ob- 
tained a firm hold its ravages quickly spoil 
plants, young or old. Plants do not grow 
out of it as from other troubles, but are per- 
manently spoilt. The careful grower has-a 
keen eye just now. He looks at his plants 
closely, and on the first sign of a—certain 
rough grey appearance on the foliage he looks 
carefully at the‘underside. So minute is the 
spider that the pest can scarcely be seen ex- 
capt by those with excellent eyesight, so that 
a magnifying-glass is a valuable asset. 

Should this be on flowering specimens 
which cannot be dipped the underside of the 
leaves should be sprayed lightly with 2 ozs. 
of common salt to the gallon of water twice 
or three times a week for a month, on alter- 
nate days syringing with clear water applied 
with as much force as possible. Badly- 
affected plants should be removed from the 
greenhouse and stood on the north side of a 
house or shed. ‘Chemists have been experi: 
menting for years to discover an insecticide 
which kills wred-spider without hurting the 
plant, but so far I am not acquainted with 
any success. Red-spider, which is the great- 
est bane the Cucumber growers in the Lea 
Valley have to contend with, has. had special 
attention at the Experimental Station at 
Cheshunt, but so far no successful spray has 
been- found’ really effective: On the other 
hand, where plants can be dipped a solution 
of sulphate of potassium, 1 oz. dissolved in 
xr gallon of water to which have been added 
2 ozs. soft-soap is useful: To this is added 
half'a wineglassful of paraffin. This solu- 
tion must be well churned up and kept 
agitated to prevent the paraffin from settling 
on top. Plants iare then dipped into it and 
laid on their sides to drain and prevent the 
solution from running down the plant into 
the soil. Jt is sure death to red-spider, but 
only young plants or plants backward in bud 
can ‘be so treated, or, at least, the difficulty 
to dip large plants is considerable, with some 
danger to the buds. 

Now is the time when we make prepara- 
tion for the autumn (and, indeed, Christmas) 
flowers. It is on the carefully-laid plans and 
systematic carrying out of these plans that 
success depends, but let us first consider the 
flowers of the immediate future, the summer 
blooms. ‘One of the most noticeable things 
about healthy Carnations at this date is the 
rapidity with which they grow. Shoots or 
growths’ which have moved slowly © sud- 
denly elongate and form buds. The rapidity 
with which this happens means. that the 
plant is using up in the same ratio the avail- 
able plant foods in the soil, combined with 
moisture. It further means that to maintain 
this movement the plant foods and mioisture 
must be given in proportion. Fertiliser 
“little and often,” but water daily must be 
given. A good system with healthy growing 
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vote space and time to raising a delightful 
and favourite flower for the purposes of what 
I, personally, can only characterise as a 
meretricious displav. nes 2 


A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Carnations 


plants is to top-dress with fertiliser once a 
month and give weak liquid-manure water 
once or twice a week. : 

Those who grew their plants in 5-inch pots 
were advised in the notes some time ago to 
pot them on. Such plants will require less 
feeding, but if this potting on has not been 
carried out it should be done at once ere the 
hot weather arrives. 

STOPPING.—The really keen Carnation 
grower is busy before breakfast just now with 
his stopping. It is so much easier with ths 
brittle freshness of the early morn. Young 
plants for autumn and winter flowering that 
have growths 6 inches or 7 inches long should 
be stopped now by breaking them back some 
3 inches to 4 inches into firm, brittle wood. 
This aipplies either to young plants with one 
shoot or young plants which have already 
been stopped before and, potted°on, are again 
ready for a second stopping. A good plan is 
to stop at different periods the several-shooted 
plants, as this prolongs and varies the period 
of flowering. I have on a previous occasion 
referred to the importance of getting young 
plants potted immediately they are ready- to 
be shifted on, that is, when the roots are 
around the sides of the small pots. This has 
a special significance with regard to stopping 
backward plants, especially late-rooted ones 
(of which there are many about, for so many 
amateurs find they can only secure suitable 
cuttings in March and April). Such back- 
ward plants, if quickly shifted out of the 


small pot and given a week or 10 days to- 


establish themselves in their new quarters, 
break so much more freely and quickly! 
This is the best way to grow the old variety 
Baroness de Brienen and the deliciously- 
scented White Pearl, and perhaps most 
heavy-foliaged varieties. They should be 
allowed to grow the full 8 inches or 9 inches 
high and be stopped rather higher than usual, 
say about 6 inches above the pot, into firm, 
brittle wood. 
if properly grown, will require no further 
stopping, and bloom in autumn, as they make. 
sufficient shoots from this one stopping. A 


Treated in this way the plants, — 


stake placed to young plants at this date is a 


stitch in time. If the work is delayed, sud- 
den and rapid growth frequently finds the 
grower unprepared, and so they break off 
and are a total jloss. ; : : 

PERPETUAL CARNATIONS OUT OF DOORS. — 
The grower of Carnations under glass for 
winter flowering has his rules, which must 
be observed to ensure success. His first 
lesson to learn is that the Carnation is an 
outdoor plant. Some outdoor plants (such 
as the Mignonette, for instance) require the 
fact that they are such to -be constantly borne 
in mind when grown under glass, but the 
grower of the Perpetual Carnation in the open 
border is but returning the plant to its natural 
habitat. Outside culture of Carnations is in- 
finitely easier than growing them under glass. 
The Perpetual Carnation has a distinct ad- 
vantage over the old type of Border Carna-. 
tion, not only in the fact that it blooms a 
month earlier and two months later, but also 
because the old type must be planted early -to 
establish itself, whereas the Perpetual of the 
same age (one-year plants, not cuttings, of 
course) does quite well if planted after bulbs 
are finished, or even when. Wallflowers. are 
cleared. Those who intend to plant out Car- 
nations for summer flowering must now be 


_lactiflora, Montbretia,, and the e 
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busy if the work has not been ec nple 
The beds should be forked over, diggin: 
some ‘Carnation fertiliser or bones 
Plants from 4-inch_ or 5-inch pots ar 
haps, best. The ball of soil must be s 
squeezed and broken (without shaking off 
soil), and planted firmly the same dept 
it was in the pots. Jf the soil | : 
—and so many garden soils where c] 
not present often need it—a dusting 
on the surface at the rate of two or 
handfuls to the square vard, is goo 
black peaty soils or soils which > 
Rhododendrons essential. A goo 
in settles the soil, and should be repe; 
dry weather until the plants are establist 
Little remains to be done except 
the growths as they develop in a 
two, or place a plant support, which 
it unnecessary to tie the shoots. 
hoe to keep the surface stirred very | 
of great benefit. Growers under glass 
well the importance of keeping a look- 
green-fly. The after-effects from at 
green-fly are more serious than the - 
ate damage, so that as soon as fly i 
should be attacked by means of any 
well-known - remedies, being ver 
spraved upon the affected parts. It 
perfume of Carnations which is one 
chief charms. They seem to devel 
outside than under glass. Among 
Carnations we have now some whicl 
sweet, if not sweeter, than the Old 
Raisers have been at work de 
sweetly-scented varieties and with co 
able success, for a few years ago we ¥ 
danger of losing it, as we are with 
Peas, Roses, and even Violets. The 
who can give us back scent is a 
as would be he who ‘could produce 
fashioned smelling Musk of our « 
for this seems to have ‘been los! 
are attracted by size and ‘colour, » 
this choice quality of perfume. — 
Bush Hill Park. LAURENCE J 


Annuals in the conser 
The use of annuals, and especially 
purposes of a spring display in~ 
house and conservatory, is increas 
change, and we change with the tir 
the cultivation of annuals (to a 
pots is a comparatively modern prac 
vast strides made in connec 
Schizanthus, the Clarkia, the dou 
the Sweet Sultan, and similar ann 
resulted in their adoption as ir 
plants for spring pot work. M 
who are now of the older schoo 


the Metrosideros family, the He. 
Boronias, with, of course, the 
Cinerarias, and so forth. Pers 
difficult to convince of the val 
such as those named, until a 
hibit shown by one of our lea 
nurservmen at the last Interna 
opened my eyes and converted 
would not, upon anv consideratior 
the older plants. At the risk o 
from the subject of annuals, it 
that some of our herbaceous plan’ 
this season, exceedingly valuable a 
and give an impression of permam 
used in conjunction with the-annua 
these are, of course, Dielytra 

Solomon’s Seal; Hoteia japonica, 


ing Gladioli of the G. Colvillei albu 
Many years ago an accident to the 
apparatus—of course, during a perioc 
tense frost—resulted in the loss 0 


= . - 


> 


ox greenhouse plants in two large 
_ Adisplay in late spring was impera- 
ind, accordingly, pieces of the her- 
s plants and bulbs above mentioned 
otted up and put to work as soon as a 
viler was installed.. In late April there 
really fine display. A rather instruc- 
ing happened on the return of my then 
rer, a lady of very decided views. The 
, she admitted, was excellent, but the 
were ‘“common’’! The point that 
vere earlier by a month or two was 
yked, as was the fact that they were 
srown and had cost nothing, besides 
the situation. A few days after the 
m of the houses visitors began to 
‘and, with one accord, their verdict 
“What a perfectly good idea, wh») 
have thought that herbaceous plants 
) useful indoors?’’ My employer 
d her key; in a week or two one would 
jought that not only had she conceived 
‘a, but that she had grown the plants 
1 A ScotrisH GARDENER. 
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EES AND SHRUBS 
 Erinacea pungens 


[S is one of the most precious of minia- 
‘e-growing rock garden shrubs, almost 
igue in habit, and quite so in the 
ible beauty of its Pea-shaped, almost 
ie flowers. Known to cultivators 
“ra century and a half, having been 
iced in 1759, it is even now exceed- 
‘are, and only seen in ones or twos. 
of Valencia and Morocco, some doubt 


® 
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has existed as to its hardiness. By reason of 
its rarity it is worth a place in the rock gar- 
den, where natural protection is afforded. In 
southern England and at Cambridge, among 
other places, the plant is ‘quite hardy. A 
correspondent writing from Leeds tells us 
that it is quite hardy planted on the top of a 
rock garden in an open, exposed position. 

The plant forms a dense, spiny, almost 
leafless bush—the few leaves that appear are 
quite silvery—in which are set the pretty 
flower-clusters. It flowers in May, and, as a 
rule, a few specimens are seen at the Chelsea 
Show. In the rock garden a sunny spot 
should be selected and perfect drainage given. 
It is not very particular as to soil, very sandy 
loam or peat and loam suiting it quite well. 
Seeds are only rarely produced, though they 
constitute, probably, the best means of in- 
crease. 


Laburnums 


Anyone seeing these in bloom cannot have 
failed to notice what a marked difference 
there is among them, some of them being 
remarkably fine, every branch and shoot be- 
ing laden with long, pendulous racemes of 
flowers, while others are thin of bloom and 
that very poor. This disparity in quality 
arises from the plants seeding so freelv, as 
where any are grown others come up under 
them in all directions, and thus we have 
many inferior varieties. To plant in pairs, 
one on each side of a gate or entrance to a 
house, no tree can be more suitable, and for 
shrubberies or to stand jin isolated positions 
on jawns Laburnums are unsurpassed. To 
see them at their best they should have nice 
straight clean stems, 8 feet to 12 feet long; 


The Hedgehog Broom (Erinacea pungens) 
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as then their gracefully drooping branches 
show off to the best advantage. The soil 
they flower most freely in is that which is 
light and sandy, as in such a root-run their 
growth is restricted, and the trees ripen up 
their wood better than they do when growing 
in rich ground. SD: 


Rhododendron punctatum 


Although introduced to this country from 
Eastern North America as far back as 1786, 
one rarely meets with this compact-growing 
shrub. During the past three weeks it has 
been very pretty here in Sussex, and by 
reason of its distinct habit of growth, small 
leaves, and abundant pink flowers borne in 
clusters, each from 23 inches to 3 inches 
across, attracts attention. This pretty species 
has been much used by the hybridist, but I 
think it doubtful if any of its progeny equals, 
much more surpasses, the beauty and pleas- 
ing habit of the typical shrub as seen at the 
present time. Go MS; 


Cornus florida var. rubra 


Having reached about 15 feet in height, this 
American Dogwood is blooming with greater 
freedom each year, and when viewed with 
the sun behind it the effect of the rosy-red 
bracts is greatly enhanced. These American 
Cornels are worthy of a place in every gar- 
den, as, apart from their distinct beauty 
during the flowering period, they are very 
handsome again in early autumn, when their 
leaves develop the most gorgeous tints, 
rivalling in this respect many of our best 
subjects. The typical kind bears white bracts, 
but not to the same extent as the variety 


3/2 


rubra—at least, with me. Both are easily 
grown, but, owing to their dislike of spring 
frosts, should be sheltered from north-east 
winds, ‘ oe 


Almond and Purple Plum 


These are precious early-flowering trees for 
the garden, and nowhere are they more in 
Me dcnee tan in the suburbs of lar ge towns, 


REMINDERS 


Southern Gardens 


Leeks 


The main crop of Leeks should be planted 
either in trenches or in rows. The former 
are similar to a Pea trench, and the plants 
are set out in a double line 15 inches apart. 
If it is decided to plant them on the level 
fairly deep holes are made and_a little soil 
pressed lightly around the roots. As the 
~ plants devel op, the holes are gradually filled 
up during hoeing. 


Peas 
Another sowing of Peas can be made, 
choosing such Varieties as Autocrat, Ne Plus 
Uitra, and Gladstone. Shallow trenches are 
best at this season. Continue to stake earlier- 
sown varieties, and where Spinach was grown 
between the rows it must be removed directly 
it ceases to be of value for the kitchen. This 
will permit light and air to penetrate between 
the lines. 


Runner Beans 

For a late supply another sowing must be 
made, selecting Best of All or Hackwood 
Park varieties. Allow 5 feet or 6 feet be- 
tween the rows and about 8 inches from plant 
to plant. “Phe early crops will need support, 
and the stakes should be in position before 
the plants begin to climb. 


Winter Greens 

These, with Cauliflower and Broccoli, mav 
be put out directly ground is available. If 
the weather is dry, water until the roots are 
established. 


Tomatoes 

Plants growing under glass will benefit by 
a top-dressing of fibrous loam and a sprink- 
ling of fertiliser directly the first truss of 
bloom is set. Grow the plants to a single 
stem, removing all side shoots as they appear, 
and tying the main growth as necessity arises. 
White-fly is a troublesome pest, and the onlv 
effectual remedy is the frequent use of a 
white-fly vaporiser. The ordinary fumigating 
compound is not very successful. 


Peaches 


In what may be termed mid-season houses 
the fruits will be swelling, and the roots aire 
fed with Thomson’s manure or _ liquid- 
manure. The hose-pipe or syringe should be 
used freely to keep down red-spider, and the 
house ventilated freely when the weather is 
favourable. As the fruits approach the 
ripening stage admit plenty of air, when the 
flavour will be improved. 


Nerines 


The foliage has almost died down, and, 
consequence, the water supply is radually 
reduced and finally withheld. ‘Give the bulbs 
a sunny spot, such as on a shelf in the green- 
house, where they will get thoroughly 
ripened, 


Calceolarias 


Seeds of the herbaceous varieties may be 
sown in pans of light soil and germinated in 
a moist, shady corner of a greenhouse. 
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where they recently attracted my attention on 
account of the remarkable profusion of blos- 
soms they were bearing. In not a few in- 
stances the trees had been cut back carelessly, 
while ‘others had been left alone, the Jatter 
flowering by far the more freely. The 
Almond is seen at its best when grouped in a 
sunny. position, with a background of ever- 
green trees and shrubs. Planted at intervals 


FOR THE 


Cover the receptacle with a piece of glass, 
which must be removed directly the seedlings 
appear. At this stage extra care is needed 
to prevent the soil becoming dry, or the seed- 
lings being destroved by excessive sunlight. 
Prick off when lar ge enough and grow on 
in a cold frame. ee Cl librani, C; Buttercup, 
and other hybrids can be sown during the 


“next few weeks, 


Chrysanthemums 
The final potting of these must be com- 


pleted at an early date, using the mixture as 


advised ia few weeks ago. 
in lines, 
plenty of space between the plants. 


Stand the plants 


Sowing Alpines 

Now that the rush of summer bedding is 
over, a frame will be available for sowing 
seeds of various alpines. Pots or pans are 
chosen, according to the quantity of seeds at 
disposal, well drained, and filled with a light, 
fine compost. Sow the seeds thinly and place 
the receptacles*in a cold frame,-keeping the 
soil moist and the glass shaded until the seed- 
lings are through the soil. Later on it will 
be necessary to prick or pot off the seedlings. 


Roses 


In the Rose garden a look-out must be kept 
for suckers, and, whenever seen, 
removed. ‘Green-fly has been somewhat 
prevalent this season, and, when spraying, 
the insecticide should be used rather under 
than over the prescribed strength. A dull day 
or the evening should be chosen for such 
work. 


Beds and borders 


These must be kept free of weeds by an 
occasional use of the hoe, and, moreover, it 
is a great help in the preservation of moisture 
during a spell of dry weather. Shalléw- 
rooting subjects will benefit if mulched with 
leaf-soil or decayed manure. 

T. W. Briscor.— 

Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 

Castleford, Chepstow, Glos. 


Northern Gardens 


Seedling Begonias 


Here, in the north, it is somewhat difficult 
to induce these seedlings to bloom the first 
year if planted in the open, so as it is usually 
impossible to grow all in pots, I have for 
many years made up beds of good soil under 
cold frames and set out the little plants 
therein some 4 inches or 5 inches apart, when 
all bloom before autumn, and the choicer 
sorts are marked for pot ‘culture next year 
and the others retained for bedding. Shade, 
of course, must be afforded and water given 
when necessary. 


Savoys 


This hardy Cabbage should now be planted 
in quantity suitable to requirements. By 
planting several varieties a supply can be 
maintained from October till April. | Very 
hardy is Dickson’s Omega, while Ormskirk 


WEEK 7) 


set out in their permanent quar 
well-cultivated, but firm, soil 


selecting an open site, and allow ~ 


promptly | 


‘frequently between the ea 


J une 


between other large shrubs, J rec 
great numbers of handsome trees j 
nursery, the flowers. varying s 
colour. . Prunus cerasifera, var. P 
was also flowering with the same | 
freedom, some of the trees having pi 
flowers, others of a charming sha 
the latter the more effective 1 in ev 


is probably the best selection fi 
Drumhead. Of early varieties J] 
Green Curled to be the hardiest 
reliable here in the, north. For ea 
Dwarf Ulm is excellent. 


Mainctop Cauliflowers 


From seed sown in the open 
in March good plants should now 1 


nl there should be no over-cr 
early varieties, like Dwarf | 
London, and Sutton’s Favouri 
18 inches apart each Mey 


olan to plant each. oe 


Cabbages 


Although not nearly so_ 
during summer and autumn as: 
sons, = étilt it is well to main 
supply and thus be able to me 
ee Of All, Sutkanes Fay 
Dobbie’s selected: Winnin 
succession is assured from J 
November. 


PROP je 


Brussels Sprouts — 


As | have previously men on 
notes, plants of this impor 
table that have been maised in 
seed sown in March cannot | 
for maincrop, especially in the 
At the same time, it is always” 
a number of these, as they 
spring, after the house-r 
come exhausted. Allow 
inches each way between 


encourage healthy, oe: Loe 
Kales 


The rather pronounced flavour 
nary curled Kales is not greatly 
many people, but their hardiness 
them a place in most gardens, and 
in spring, when green vegetables | 
Curly Kale is welcomed as a cha 
growers seem.to be acquainted 
Russian Kale, a variety of distinct 
equally as hardy as the old Scotch 
is of much more delicate flavour 
be widely cultivated. v 
and transplanted to its perman 

about this time. Allow 18 i 
inches each way between the pla 


Maincrop Celery. 

This demands special care in h 
check is to be avoided. The trenc 
be lavishly manured and the soil w 
up. The day previous to planti 
the plants a thorough soaking of wa 
this will ensure the soil adhering to th 
Plant with a trowel, making each 
enough to comfortably hold the pla 
quite firm by pressing the soil well 
the roots. Should the soil be dry ath 
watering must be given in the evenin 
p lanting. 

Preston House. Linlithgow. © 


ee 
, 18, 1925 


The Nankeen Lily 


[S is a really good garden Lily—indeed, 
any selection of Lilies suitable for the 
en border this must have a place. 
h it is a striking Lily, its early history 
e obscure, but, partaking as it does a 
eal of the characters of Lilium candi- 
ind L.’ chalcedonicum, it is usually 
ed as a hybrid between the two, though 
1r artificial or natural is not recorded. 
names by which it is known are L. 
inum and L. excelsum, this latter not 
ppropriate name, as it will reach a 
of from 6 feet to 7 feet under favour- 
ynditions. The flowers are of a clear 
nn tint, with bright orange anthers, 
us stand out in colour quite distinct 
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(Lilium testaceum) 


davuricum, L. monadelphum, L. pomponium, 
L. pyrenaicum, and L. tigrinum. 

Considering that our knowledge of the 
early history of L. testaceum is so limited, 
the following account, taken froma valuable, 
but little known, publication of 122 pages, 
entitled ‘‘ Monographie, Historique et 
Littéraire des Lis,” par Fr. de Cannart 
d’Hamale, President de la fedération des 
Sociétés d’Horticulture de Belgique, etc., 
etc., printed at Malines, 1870, may be of 
interest. A somewhat curtailed translation 
is herewith given :— 

‘There is also another Lily with recurved 
petals, concerning the origin. of which we 
have but vague ideas, but which, neverthe- 


The Nankeen Lily (Lilium testaceum) 


s « 
ny other Lily. The bulb is large and 
ind is, with the exception of that of 
donna Lily (L. candidum), the earliest 
Though so early to start into growth, 
ing foliage is rarely injured by spring 
ind cutting winds. When once estab- 
Ina good, deep, well-drained loam, a 
of this Lily will each year form a 
ng feature about the end of June and 
for the stems, rising to a height of 
0 7 feet, are, though strong, not at all 
id sWay about with every breeze. Apart 
ts other desirable features, the blos- 
of this Lily are pleasantly, but not 
Y, scented, hence it can be used in 
d places where the stronger-smelling 
ould be inadmissible. It also thrives 
pots. In making a limited selection 
e for a loamy border I should name 
aceum, L. regale, L. Henryi, L. candi- 
L. chalcedonicum, L. croceum, L. 


less, appears to be Japanese—viz., Lilium 


testaceum of Lindley (the Nankeen Lily). It 
was first discovered by M. Fr. Ad. Haage, 
jun., of Erfurt, accidentally, in a large con- 
signment of Martagons, which he received 
from Holland, in 1836, and with which it had 
been mixed. The plant was introduced into 
Belgium by, L. Van Houtte, of Ghent, who 
had received a case full of it from M. Von 
Weissenborn, of Erfurt, in exchange ‘for 
some Fuchsias. This exchange was made in 
1840 or 1841, at which time there is no ques- 
tion that of this unknown Lily three persons 
at Lille, in France, each possessed an offset. 
One of these offsets chanced to flower, and 
showed an umbel of pendent blossoms, with 
petals reflexed like the Martagons, but larger, 
and of a beautiful nankeen colour slightly 


tinged with rose, and dotted with a deeper . 


tint at the base. The bright orange-coloured 
stamens served to add to the beauty of the 
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flower. M. Van “Houtte, who happened to 
be at Lille, was fortunate enough to see this 
splendid novelty. He eventually received 
from M. Von Weissenborn an order for 
Fuchsias, with a postscript in the following 
terms: ‘If by any chance you want the 
nankeen-coloured Lily, I have a quantity at 
your service.’ M. Van Houtte did not think 
twice about it, and seized with avidity the 
good fortune offered to him. He accepted 
the exchange, and soon became the possessor 
of a case more than a yard square full of 
Nankeen Lilies of all sizes, the largest bulbs 
measuring more than a foot in circumference. 
This news soon spread to Lille, and there 
caused much talk and disappointment when 
the possessors of the three offsets were con- 
vinced that the Lily of which M. Van Houtte 
had become 'the owner was the same as those 
which they had. guarded so jealously. The 
Nankeen Lily passed from Belgium to 
England, where it flowered for the first time 
in 1842 with Messrs. Rollisson. It was then 
figured and described in the ‘ Botanical 
Register,’ by Dr. Lindley, in 1843, under the 
name of L. testaceum. Dr. Kuntze, of Halle, 
had already described it as L. Isabellinum, 
and it also bore the name of L. excelsum 
among gardeners. M. Rinz, sen., a nursery- 
man at Frankfort, and another gardener at 
Leipzig claimed to recognise in it an old 
friend which they had cultivated in their 
younger davs. - This was evidently a mistake, 
for no mention of this Lily had been made in 
any work on botany of horticulture. We are 
more inclined to believe that it is of recent 
introduction, and that the Dutch received it 
from Japan, with which country they were 
in constant communication. But is it really 
a true species? Or is it not rather the pro- 
duct of the white Lily fertilised by one of the 
pomponium section? The general appearance 
of the plant would lead one to suppose so.”’ 
Daisies 

The double forms of Bellis perennis are 
valuable for a spring display, and during the 
present month seeds may be sown to produce 
plants for putting out in October or Novem- 
ber. Division of old plants can also be per- 
formed at this season, setting them out in 
lines 1 foot apart. 


Wallflowers 


The rock garden varieties, such as Harpur 
Crewe, Marshalli, and Newark Park, must 
be propagated from cuttngs. Directly basal 
growths are available they should be re- 
moved, and will readily root in a cold frame 
or hand-light with a little sand in the soil. 


FERNS 


Ferns under glass 


ERNS of all kinds which were recently 

repotted will be growing freely, and it is 

advisable, during sunny weather, to pro- 
vide a little shade to protect the tender fronds 
from damage. Roller blinds are, of course, 
the best, but there are light Reed mats which 
can be easily put on and taken off where the 
fernery is low—as all ferneries ought to be. 
Failing these, a light covering of Summer 
Cloud or of ordinary whiting will suffice. 
Nephrolepsises are very useful, so, too, are the 
Pterises—among them P. major Drinkwateri, 
a little-grown variety. P. Wimsetti I used, 
formerly, to grow rather largely, but it ap- 
pears to lose its distinctive character after a 
time and to become less valuable from the 
decorator’s point of view. Adiantums, of 
course, are everybody’s Ferns. The old A. 
cuneatum still holds its position as a prime 
favourite. Other good, easily-grown kinds 
are A. decorum and A. elegans. 


W. McG. 
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' The Language of the Bees 


By CHARLOTTE BURGHES 


is he story of the marvellous discoveries of a German scientist, as they appeared 

“ Discovery,” telling how the bees transmit intelligence of fair discoveries to 
es fellows in the hive. The writer reveals some of the most fascinating 
secrets of insect life — the Honey Dance, the Pollen Dance, and the Scent 
Signal. No story of insect life in recent years has created so much interest 


(Concluded from page 362.) 


Chanved tlosbr round, the bees would visit the Phlox and 
g ignore the Cyclamen. Clear evidence was 
N the next experiment the watch-glasses thus obtained that the bees could discriminate 
were replaced with real flowers, Cyclamen between the scents of various flowers, and 
blossoms, filled with a few drops of sugar that by means of the dance they could tell 
and water. The result was identical, but it each other which kind of flower to look for. 


Fig. 4 Figs 
Feeding of trained bees Artificial flowers 
by means of artificial blue flowers fastened of different shape and coJour to those 
to a small dish covered with Moss in Fig. 4 


had an interesting sequel. When the Cycla- Therefore, if a new store of nectar was 
men. flowers were provided, but minus the ‘‘ said” to be found in a Cyclamen cup all 
food store, thev were still visited, and if they Cyclamens, but only Cyclamens, would be 


Fig. 6 
Feeding bees 


The arrow indicates the special scent organ which is being protruded ° 
by the bee on the left 


were placed next to blooms of Phlox, which visited until the one containing it was 
also. contained nothing, the Phlox was _ reached. 

ignored while the Cyclamen flowers were Artificial flowers containing a drop of an 
searched again and again with patient ethereal oil-like peppermint could draw them 
obstinacy. If the flowers were changed too, and after having visited one of these 


gi 


\ 


3 
Fig. 8 
Blossom of Campan- The same, into which Blossom of Rosa 
ula Medium stameis of Rosa moschata moschata 


With part of petal re- have been fixed 
moved to show the inner 
arrangement 


_of the flower clings to the bee, a 


"poor honey harvest was initiated 


they would show the greatest i intere 
thing in the vicinity or the hive 1 
of peppermint. 


Discriminatory powers © 
It is obvious that something o 


dance is the means which er 
communicate this scent to the 
ber of her fellow creatures. —— 
The benefit to the plants is n 
inestimable importance. For th 
on _the part of the bee makes it ¢ 
when the flowers of a new speci 
covered, others of the same ki 
eagerly sought for, and so ‘their 
will be ensured? ~ ; 
Careful observation revedled. a 
portant point. The numbers o 
bees appeared alwavs to be in reas 
portions to the amount of food ay. 
seemed as if in this matter also 
standing had been reached — 
order to ascertain- what took p! 
‘connection a new experiment was 


Bees at their artificial a 
a watch- selags filled with su 


tuting for the watch-glass she 
paper moistened with ‘sugar-wate 
bees came and fed on this also, b 
hard work to fill their pouches, 
they returned to the hive they did 
In consequence, no newcomers 
sample the blotting-paper mea 
held good when artificial flower. 
only been provided with small 
were substituted for it. =» = 

Two places equidistant from the 
in opposite directions, were chos 
next venture. At one the market 
an abundance of honey, at the o 


stamens of 1 affixed inste qd 
- its own 


ount was provided. No artificial 
provided in order to attract them. 
s, the bees who had found the 
anced as usual, while their less 
e sisters did not, with the result that 
es as many new seekers accumulated 
e honey flowed generously as visited 
vhere it was hard to obtain. 
gation at last led the observers to 
id how the bees signalled their dis- 
‘of the plentiful, though odourless, 
Bre well-fed bees, as they flew or 
yushed out a small organ of their 
1 serves them as a miniature scent 
located in a pocket of skin containing 
at the end of the abdomen. By means 
ney can produce a strong, fruity scent 
discernible by the human nose, but 
‘was found to have an enormously 
“power of attraction for other bees, 
t a great distance. It was this smell 
drew new fliers over a considerable 
the abundant honey harvest, even 
he cup or flower containing it was 


oney-trot ” that a trained ob- 
discriminate between the two at 
Its special characteristic is a 
tail-wagging’’ movement of the 
y means of which she rubs her litt!e 
skets on the faces of the interested 
‘and particularly on their out- 
feelers. The pollen of each flower 
culiar smell, which is often quite a 
fume from that of its petals, and 
Hen scent, when spread iby means 
S movements, which carries the 
comrades. 
‘groups of pollen bees were marked, 
ich comprised Rose visitors and the 
dicts to Canterbury Bells. The 
these two species were deprived of 
n, so that after a while they were 
by isolated gatherers only. The 
certain Canterbury Bells were 
nd were replaced by the anthers 
which were fastened inside the 
tiny needles. In due course a bee 
santerbury Bell and flies back to the 
1a rich harvest of Rose poilen. And 
ost curious thing happens. Dance 
1, she is quite unable to attract tne 
m of her Canterbury Bell pollen- 
eee anions. She is no longer one 
. But, if she feels any disappoint- 
is unusual result, it is soon miti- 
the delight shown by the Rose pollen 
These crowd around her, and 
to confirm the news she brings in 
persons. But now it is their turn 
plexed. For, naturally, they fly to 
and, finding no pollen or only 
traces there (as it has been carefully 
“in anticipation of some such be- 
their part), they spend a long time 
king it in vain. 
the brief outline of the story told 
Frisch. It epitomises many re- 
} Carried out for years with laborious 
2rance, influenced, no doubt, equally 
the wonderful little insects that 
jects and the natural indefatigable 
the scientist. It opens up new 
peculation for the imaginative, 
so simply recorded contain the 
wonder and romance. 


i 


oppies in pavement 

tograph of Poppies in pavement, 
mn May 30th, was taken by Miss 
steth in the garden of Cotting- 


Care-~ 
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The Lily pond, Brocklesby 
Park 
[iter charming seat of the Earl of Yar- 


borough, at Brocklesby, in Northern 

Lincolnshire, has long been noted for the 
beauty of its gardens, which reflect great 
credit upon the head gardener, Mr. F. C. 
Stainsby. 

One of the attractive features of the 
pleasaunce is the Lily pond in front of the 
house, which is well stocked with bog plants 
and Water Lilies. 

Of the former the most striking plant is 
Pontederia cordata, with foliage like the 
Arum Lily, which throws out sky-blue flowers 
from the upper lobe of the stalk. There is 
also a good show of Iris pseudo-acorus and 
Saggitaria japonica alba plena. - 

The Water Lilies include the vari-coloured 
N. Marliacea and N. Laydekeri, the double 
white N. Gladstonei, the large yellow N. 
Chromatella, the scarlet N. gloriosa, N. 
sulphurea grandiflora odorata, the crimson 
N. Robinsoniana, the pink and rosy N. 


-find radiated. heat even in winter, 
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growing it and the Saffron Crocus boldly to- 
gether, as at Kew, an easy thing, because 'the 
treatment is the same for both. The scarlet 
Schizostylis also begins to flower at much the 
same time, or the Sternbergia may be used to 
succeed the Belladonna Lily in the warm, 
narrow borders where this does so well. 
There is, indeed, no better place for it, the 
treatment given to Amaryllis Belladonna 
being equally suited to Amaryllis lutea, as 
the Sternbergia was once called. The secret 
of success lies in remembering the climatic 
conditions of the Mediterranean region—the 
fierce ‘heat and absence of rain from May to 
September or October, followed by the copi- 
ous rains of autumn, interspersed with days 
of clear, strong sunlight. To ensure some- 
thing approaching these conditions needs in- 
genuity, and is best managed by growing the 
bulbs at the foot of a south wall, where they 
and no 
undue moisture. Where the soil is at alt 
heavy it is no uncommon thing for the bulbs 
to rot during one of our wet summers, so un- 
like the torrid dryness of the southern hill- 


Lily pond at Brocklesby Park 


tuberosa, the double white N. Richardson- 
iana, and the purple N. rubra punctata. 

Mr. Stainsby first planted them in tubs 
about 20 years ago, and they are replanted in 
fresh soil and manure every fourth year. - 

Henry WALKER. 

Gayton le Marsh, Alford, Lincs. 


Sternbergia (Lily of the Field) 


CHEERY antidote to the melancholy 
of an autumn day is a tuft of Field 
Lilies. They are among my favourite 
plants, blooming in the early days before one 
can forget the summer pageant or settle to 
the sober trimness of December. The ‘Crocus, 


well enough when storms allow, cannot 
‘stand one-half the buffeting these little 
** Winter Daffodils’? endure, their firm 


petals not a whit the worse for it. The 
cheery dark green foliage stands out like a 
landmark in ‘the border, where all else is 
brown or yellow, and if the sun breaks out 
the golden globes soon expand. Cut while 
in bud and set in water ‘the flowers last for 
some time. Where it succeeds there is 
nothing in the garden that can come near the 
Sternbergia for effect in October and Novem- 
ber, and charming pictures may be made by 


sides, and failure to bloom is almost certainly 
due to the want of a well-defined season of 
rest and ripening. Where this can be secured 
in the dry soil beside a wall, and particularly 
a greenhouse wall warmed during winter, 
there is good hope of the Sternbergia flower- 
ing well. At Cambridge, where the thin 
upper crust overlying a dry subsoil’ is well 
baked during summer, the Field Lilies, 
though less abundant, do equally well, and 
the same may be said of parts of Kent, 
Hampshire, and other of the southern coun- 
ties. A chalk or limestone soil is favourable, 
and where this is lacking lime-rubbish should 
be added, but no fresh manure. For heavy 
land with a cold subsoil the advice is some- 
times given to lift the bulbs and ripen them 
artificially, but however this may do in the 
south of Europe, with its long autumn, it is 
better in this country to keep them undis- 
turbed, or give up their culture. 


The needed protection from rain during 
summer can be secured by natural means 
quite as well as by a frame or handlight, if 
the position tbe well chosen. Being hardy, 
the bulbs do not require to be buried deeply, 
unless it be in very light soils, and with manv 
of the Amarvllids deep planting tends to the 
production of offsets rather than flowers. It 
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is, therefore, possible to plant Sternbergias . 


near the foot of a small standard fruit-tree, so 
as to enjoy the sun and a dry place just when 
it is most needed. In this way they may be a 
success at the foot of a Pear-tree, or high and 
dry upon the far-reaching root-mass of a 
creeper against the house-front, and a failure 
in other parts of the same garden. When 
happy the bulbs keep up a succession of 
bloom, and then ‘the patches increase but 


slowly, whereas when flowers are scarce the . 


bulbs increase fast, splitting into offsets, 
which often divide again before they are 
strong enough to flower, and thus a sterile 
habit is induced, to which the bad character 
of the Field Lily is due. Seed is seldom pro- 
duced in this country, and, as has been said, 
the desirable free-blooming varieties such as 
angustifolia increase but slowly. It is, ‘there- 
fore, best to start with imported bulbs from a 
good firm, which mostly flower in the second 
season. The only enemy of any moment be- 
side our climate is the Narcissus-fly, which 
sometimes attacks these bulbs. 


S. COLCHICIFLORA.—An old species, known 
in British gardens from tthe days of Parkin- 
son, who called it the Lesser Winter Daffodil. 
It is a hardy little plant, growing on the dry, 
exposed hillsides of south-west Europe, from 
Sicily to the Crimea (where it is very abun- 
dant), and thence throughout Caucasus and 
the Levant. The leaves are narrow, four to 
six in number, and 3 inches or 4 inches long, 
coming only in the spring as ‘the seed-vessels 
ripen. The flowers are pale sulphur-yellow 
and fragrant, opening during September and 
October. 


S. Fiscnerrana.—This differs from the 
other species in that it flowers in spring, 
leaves and blossoms coming at the same time 
during February and March. It is, however, 
the poorest form of all, with erect, pallid- 
yellow flowers, very short in the tube, and on 
very short stems. While hardy and less 
troublesome to flower than some kinds, the 
petals are weak, and need shelter from the 
wind and heavy rain of the early year.. The 
leaves are a paler green than in other kinds. 
Caucasus and Asia Minor, syn. Sporanthus 
Fischerianus.—An early form of this, in 
which the flowers are of great substance, and 
open from early in December, iis named S. c. 
preecox. 


S. LuTEA.—The commonest. kind, found 
throughout the Mediterranean region ‘both in 
Europe and Africa, extending thence east- 
ward as far as Persia. In~-this kind the 
leaves are about a foot long and thalf-an-inch 
wide, deep green in colour, and coming with 
the flowers in the autumn. ‘The flowers are a 
clear yellow, and scented almost like a But- 
tercup, opening sometimes in September, but 
more often in October or November, saccord- 
ing to the time of the autumn rains. The 
flower-stems are only about ihalf the length of 
the leaves, so that in large tufts the beauty of 
the flower is somewhat concealed; bulbs 
large and oval in shape. A great many wild 
forms of this plant exist, and seedlings vary 
in colour. The best variety is angustifolia, 
which, while flowering somewhat later, is 
freer and more constant, with leaves.a little 
narrower, with flowers of more intense 
yellow. Another good form is major, in which 
the petals have a trick of opening flatly in the 
sunshine; while the variety Ikariz is a 
sturdy little plant with shorter leaves, so that 
the flowers are fully exposed, and yet of such 
substance, and ‘held so ‘sturdily, that the 
bleak days of (November are powerless to hurt 
them in the alpine garden at Kew. The form 
greca, from the mountains of Greece, has 
very narrow leaves, and flowers composed of 
broadly rounded segments ; while another 
local form from the mountains of Crete has 
larger flowers borne upon long stalks. There 
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was formerly a double form in cultivation, 
but this is now lost. 


S.  MACRANTHA.—A new and thandsome 
species, the largest and most vigorous, but 
rare in gardens. The flowers are bright 
yellow, unfolding from finely-rounded, e€gg- 
shaped buds in the autumn, and 2 inches or 
more in length of tube, while the segments 
are frequently more ‘than an inch wide. The 
leaves, which are blunt and pale grey-green 
in colour, about an inch wide when mature, 
are not seen till the spring, reaching their full 
size in June just before dving away. The 
bulb is large and more rounded than in other 


species. Asia Minor and the Levant to 
Western Persia. Svyns., |S. latifolia and S. 
Clusiana. 


S. sicuta.—A species from Sicily, coming 
so near jutea as to be often classed as a mere 
form of it. It is of strong growth, with fine 
foliage, and flowers of good size and colour. 


The between plants 


Every year that shows the experience 
gained by iecent observation in the arrange- 
ment of plants for colour confirms the 
conviction of the great value of a judicious 
use of what, for want of a better name, I 
know as the between plants—plants that are 
not for bloom, but for some quiet quality that 
shall combine with and enhance the colour- 
ing of those that are near. The chief of 
these among the spring flowers are the 
purple-leaved Sage, Heuchera Richardsoni, 
and the dark-leaved Ajuga. In the garden 
of spring flowers, after passing the livelv 
tones of yellow Alyssum, Tulipa cornuta, and 
pale Daffodils, closely carpeted with white 
and yellow Pri ose and with intervening 
drifts of Myosotis dissitiflora, the whole of 
this fresh-looking group is much better seen 


and forms a better garden picture from the — 


next region in the border having a liberal 
planting of the purple-leaved Sage. It is the 
common Sage, but the leaves, instead of be- 
ing the usual dull green, have a superficial 
tint of misty purple. If one was painting a 
group of the clear yellow flowers it is just 
such a colour as one would wish for the 
background. At the foot of the Sage and for 
a vard or two along the border_there is the 
richer purple of Viola giracilis, a precious 
spring garden plant. After accompanying 
the Sage it joins in, quite to the front, with 
the dark-leaved Ajuga. Here also, towards 
the back are purple, Wallflowers merging into 
the purplish-red of the darker Honesty. The 
colour of the border now changes again to 
vellow, but vellow of a stronger tone, with 
Doronicum plantagineum and the splendid 
_foliage of Veratrum and the Fern- like Sweet 
Cicely (Myrrhis odorata) with its wide umbels 
of creamy bloom. Then come Wallflowers of 
deep orange and orange Tulips, passing to 
brown Wallflowers. These are- much en- 
riched by a backing and interplanting of 
another of the good between plants, Heuchera 
Richardsoni (the Satin Leaf), with foliage 
tinted reddish-brown and a satin-like lustre. 
This goes on wherever its quiet colouring will 
do good among the scarlet Tulips and brown 
Wallflowers of the far end. 


Iris Kharput 


This lovely Iris was the first to unfurl its 
flowers with me this year, and so handsome 
are these that one recognises its great value 
to a greater extent with the passing vears. 
Easily accommodaited in any soil of fair 
heart, its stout flower-spikes carrying many 
graceful and beautiful blooms, the soft mauve 
standards, and rich velvety-purple falls being 
attractive either in the border or when cut and 
placed in vases. Mr. Dykes tells us that this 
charming Iris is naturalised in the neighbour- 


necessary to stimulate the growth. fr 


hood of Srinagar, having probably 
- duced there. It was named Kharpu 
Michael Foster when he received it 
town of that name in Asia Minor 
variety is also planted on ~ 
Memorial at Sebastopol in the 

\ ; : an 


June Work in the Kitch 
URING spells of dry. weatl 
wise plan ito create a dustamu Ich 
quent hoeing between the , 

crops. The slayer of dust prev 

evaporation of moisture from the 
so that the vegetables will get th 

of it. Furthermore, the wise c 

apply a surface mulch of littery 

Grass, or any similar material 

available. The right time to ap 

mediately after rain or a wateri 
and not while the soil is dust-dry : 

Such crops as Runner Beans, P. 

Cauliflowers, and 'Cabbages sare 

fited by surface mulches appl 

time. é 3 

FEEDING OLD CABBAGES. Nae 1 
of Cabbages in every district ar 
year to produce side sprouts afte 
has been cut in the ordinary way 
bage is a hungry plant and soon 
nutriment contained in the soil, so 


to time. As to the wisdom of 
old Cabbages to bear sprouts, 0 
circumstances can justify it. Bes 
dance of clear water, liquid-man 
be applied freely. -Where soils ai 
poor the use of nitrates would | 
eventually. xc 


VEGETABLE Makro ws. Phase 
amateurs who do not like to grow 
Marrows, and many of them elect 
monsters, too; the latter may not be 
use, ‘but undoubtedly. large numb 
fine, succulent Manrows are grown 
ample evidence of this fact when | 
late summer exhibitions. As :: 
plants are now getting well estab 
their summer quarters, the cultiva 
attend to the watering-and be carefu 
apply manure-water too soon, or th 
may be loss of early Marrows 
favour the application of a rich s 
first, to assist the plants, using 
time only clear water, and then a 
liquid-manure later in the seasomm 
will prove highly beneficial. 


Tomators.—Probably. one seaso 
Tomatoes in the open air aire a suc 
surest way to success, if the weather 
suitable, is to put out from pots 
plants in June—plants that are 
have not been checked in growth. 
the sunniest and most sheltered po 
be selected, the plants put out in 


of each olan immediately Bie 
formed truss of small fruits, as f 
after these dates will not mature i 
air, and, if left on, only irob those 
below them. Mulch the plants witl 
ture of soil and rotted manure 
planting iis done. 


LAYERING STRAWBERRIES. i Take 
of early runners on Strawberry — 
they are valuable and should | 
small pots or squares of old tury 
purpose of planting out in Augu 
new plantation. “Good loam an 
proportion of well-rotted manure ¥ 


ering into. Stones—large pebbles 
n the layer in the pot will keep it 
conserve moisture, and induce early 
of roots, © 

RY AND LeeKs.—The Celery fly has 
juch harm in recent years and caused 
f disappointment to cultivators. It is 
to wait until the leaves are disfigured 
grub before taking action. At this 
the fly lays her eggs in the leaves, and 
in August. ke th 
he fly by sprinkling lightly soot on and 
‘the plants while they are moist after 
er ora syringing. Keep all small side 
pulled off, as they are useless if re- 
and exhaust the plants. Keep the soil 
ind encourage healthy growth of plant. 
sar Leeks did not make very satisfac- 
ogress early in the season on account 
cold nights. When the plants appear 
ow in growing do not over-water them 
y any liquid-manure ; simply maintain 
| in a medium state of moisture, and 
n as growth is free commence light 
io ae 

FOR LATE USE.—The supply of Peas 
. prolonged by sowing seeds of round- 
early varieties at this time of the year, 
resultant crops are likely to be more 
story than from the late sorts. 


ER RADISHES AND  WELL-HEARTED 
ES are obtained by growing these 
uickly throughout. If there is not any 
oist soil or partly-shaded position for 
rops it would be wiser to leave them 
1 grow something else. A small plot, 
r, well enriched with rotted manure, 
oduce some very useful crops. 

mes.—During the midsummer weeks it 
ult to grow tender Turnips in a natur- 
y soil. Only smalt sowings should be 
it present and the soil stirred between 
vs of seedlings weekly. Scatter dust 
seedlings to protect them from the fly. 


flower-seeds of such kinds as Canter- 
Bells, Campanulas, Wallflowers, 
sis grandiflora, Polyanthus, Primroses, 
and Pansies. 


getables for June sowing 

na 

is a month of gambles and uncer- 
/in the kitchen garden, sometimes 
to the seed-bed, sometimes distinctly 
. But taking an average season, 
iseful sowings, in addition to the usual 
g and replacing of failures, may be 
luring the month. 

sssional rows of Peas and dwarf Beans 
ill be put in, and also another row of 
s for late picking. Of Peas many pre- 
sowings of early varieties to the usual 
turing sorts. May Queen, Pilot, and 
will all give good results from June 
s and turn in nice crops to follow the 
rows. Of the dwarfs, Peter Pan is 
t to beat for late sowing; it is very 
and bears pods of good size. A 
“Moist position not too fully exposed 
sun suits it best. 

rf Bean Ne Plus Ultra is a useful 
for sowing at intervals through June. 
s early and freely, and makes a de- 
change from the Runners. To get 
ue from this little Bean and appreciate 
icate flavour it should be gathered 
and cooked whole. It is, therefore, 
le to sow short rows at weekly inter- 
These Beans—boiled, of course—matle 
ellent ingredient for summer saiads 
i quite a new flavour, 

ips and Shorthorn Carrots are never 
bo when pulled fresh and young, 
Wings may safely be made through 
) Keep up a continuous supply. It is 
advisable to keep an eye on the salads 


ag 


Make the leaves distaste- . 
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for later in the summer, and Lettuces, 
Radishes, Mustard and Cress, and Corn 
salad should be sown, in fairly shady spots, 
at frequent intervals. A fairly thick sowing 
of Tripoli Onions is sometimes made in June 
for pulling young in late summer for use in 
salads. A late sowing of Globe Beet, too, 
will often prove very useful and save disturb- 
ing the main crop prematurely. For winter 
salads, Chicory and Dandelion may be sown 
in June in an odd corner. The roots may 
then be lifted in autumn as required, the tops 
cut off, and new growths produced in the 
Mushroom-house’ or in any corner ~where 
total darkness can be assured. These will 
be found very acceptable where winter salads 
are appreciated. Summer Spinach should be 
sown at fortnightly intervals through June, 
as this is never so nice as when gathered 
young and tender before the flower-stalks 
appear. 

A further sowing of Purple-sprouting 
Broccoli and one of the Asparagus Kales may 
be advisable now to meet that difficult period 
through March, when green vegetables are 
often particularly scarce. C. H. M 


Those who like a good Lettuce—as who 


does not?—ought to make a point of sowing. 


that fine Cabbage variety, Henderson’s New 
York. ‘Coming to maturity early, it is useful 
alike in a hot, dry season and in a season 
such as the last, when the soil was con- 
tinually sodden. It grows to a good size, it 
is well coloured, and it is crisp. What more 
can be desired in a Lettuce? Now, also, a 
small sowing of Early Ulm Savoy should be 
made. Small in size, but delicate in flavour, 
which is much less pronounced than that of 
the larger Savoys, Early Ulm may be planted 
almost as closely as Lettuces. The heads 
from. a present sowing turn in usefully just 


‘when Cabbages begin to lose flavour’ and 


favour, and I have found this fine little Savoy 
to be a favourite in the dining-room. The 
value of Celeriac does not appear to be pro- 
perly understood, and in many gardens it 
does not find a place. Those who have not 
previously grown it ought to sow a pinch of 
seed now. Treated in all respects as Celery, 
the seedlings soon grow, and they may be 
planted out on well-manured soil on the level. 
They require no earthing-up—the vegetable 
may be described as a Turnip-rooted Celery, 
and it is useful for Seasoning soups, etc., and 
as a vegetable when stewed or braised. The 
small, early, stump-rooted Carrots ought not 
to be overlooked, nor should a sowing of the 
Early Milan Turnip be forgotten. The roots 
of the Jatter used in a small state are very 
choice. A ScottisH GARDENER. 


Turnips for winter 


A good supply of Turnips during the winter 
and spring is valuable. It is difficult to gauge 
the exact time to sow, but, making allow- 
ance for difference of climate, the main win- 
ter crop should be got in between June 2oth 
and July 20th, sowing earliest, of course, in 
late districts, and later in the south and in 
early localities. Two sowings, however, are 
best, allowing a fortnight between them, and 
then a good standing winter crop is almost 
certain. Winter Turnips should not be above 
half grown when winter overtakes them, as 
they then stand frost and alternations of the 
weather better. Mature, full-sized roots are 
the first to give way. . Moderately rich ground 
and a deep tilth should be afforded them; and 
when the plants are past all danger from flv 
they should be thinned out to 2 feet apart 
each way if sown broadcast, and if in drills, 
which is the best plan, the rows should be 
that distance asunder. Turnips which are 
thick on the ground never stand the winter 
well. Some people sow a later crop between 
the first and last weeks of August to succeed 
the first, but such a crop should not be trusted 
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to. They may.form usable little bulbs in 
spring, but the chances are that they will 
neyer come to anything, but run to seed as 
soon as growth commences, Behind a north 
wall is a good situation for-a winter crop of 
Turnips, as they are always in the shade 
during the short days, and, not being so often 
frozen and thawed, they last better. Chirk 
Castle is by far the best variety for winter, 
being very hardy, white-fleshed, and good. 


Radish Carter’s Rosy Gem 


An oval-shaped Radish of a delicate flavour, 
rosy-pink in colour, Carter’s Rosy Gem is 
one of the best for forcing, and comes in early 
when sown in beds outside. For the exhibi- 
tor wishing to put up a collection of salads 
this Radish can be commended. 

WOoODBASTWICK. 


Watercress in the garden 


Naturally, we think of the growing of 
Watercress in running streams and not in a 
garden, yet it is possible to grow it, as in 
quite a number of instances there are damp, 
shady places where it is possible to make a 
trench, working in a little light soil at the 
base. - Seed can now be sown, or cut- 
tings can be dibbled in. It is an easy matter 
in a shady position to keep a trench fairly 
damp, and one may soon flood it if need be. 

WoobDBASTWICK. 


Swedes 


These are appreciated in many establish- 
ments, and now is a suitable time to sow a 
few lines 18 inches apart. Watch for the 
Turnip-fly, and, as a preventive, dust the 
seedlings with soot and lime while the tiny 
leaves are still wet with dew. Thin out the 
seedlings to 8 inches or 9 inches. 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Mulching crops 


HE sun’s rays are powerful, and drying 

winds rob the soil of moisture, so all 

who value their garden crops should en- 
deavour by all means to avoid drought at the 
roots. Many crops are grown undér artificial 
conditions—for example, fruit-trees when 
trained on walls or trellises; they cannot 
shade their own roots with their wide- 
spreading branches, and the cultivator must 
make good the deficiency by means of mulch- 
ing and by copious supplies of water. At 
this time of the year many crops are being 
transplanted, and are therefore some time be- 
fore they get rooted deeply enough to find 
moisture, unless it is artificially applied, or 
the roots are shaded from the sun’s rays. In 
these cases some non-conducting material, 
such as ‘Cocoanut-fibre, is of very great seér- 
vice, although there may be no manurial 
value in it, for it prevents evaporation, and 
the soil keeps moist, even close to the sur- 
face. Then such things as Strawberries need 
all the moisture that can be got in dry soils, 
and the only wav to keep the roots moist is 
to mulch the surface before the soil gets dry. 
It is the midsummer crops that need most 
attention in the matter of mulching, for Peas, 
Beans, and other kitchen garden crops usually 
find moisture enough in our variable climate 
until the end of May; but we must never tie 
ourselves to dates, for seasons vary, and the 
present spring has been one of the most extra- 
ordinary ever known. It would be well to 
apply the mulch at once unless rain should 
set in heavily. Fruit-trees on walls are, from 
the exposed positions they occupy, the first to 
suffer, unless the roots are protected by 
mulching; and to grow fruit on walls to per- 
fection, mulching with good stable or farm- 
yard manure for at least 3 feet or 4 feet from 
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the wall is necessary. This will retain the 
moisture that is in the soil, and artificial sup- 
plies of water applied over the mulch will 
carry the nutriment-down to the roots. 


Young trees 


These will need looking over once each 
week to prevent a few strong growths taking 
the lead at the expense of the weaker ones. 
Any stout shoots not actually needed should 
be cut out, and others may have their points 
removed ; this will cause the sap to flow more 
evenly and: the weaker shoots to develop. 
Avoid overcrowding so that the whole of the 
tree is well exposed. Other Peach-trees with 
heavy crops can be fed with liquid-manure. 


Late Black Hamburghs 


These will now need to have superfluous 
laterals removed, and as those left advance 
in growth finish off with the surplus bunches, 
one on each being quite enough to retain. 
Stop the laterals at two leaves beyond the 
bunches and rub out sub-laterals showing be- 
tween the rod and bunch. Husband sun 
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heat as far as possible by early closing with 
a view to economising fire ‘heat at night and 
do not damp down too liberally if it is found 
the temperature falls very low before morn- 
ing. Attend to watering of borders, and 
arrange matters in this respect so that the 
flowering period is tided over without a 
further supply being required, or until the 
fruit is set, when a good watering, supple- 
mented either with a Gees of vine manure 
or the addition of liquid, will be beneficial. 


Apple Ellison’s Orange 


I have grown several bushes of this Apple 
for some years now. I find it a good grower 
and a‘very regular and excellent cropper, 
never ‘really failing. The fruits are hand- 
some and of fine flavour, the only fault I 
have to find with them being that they do 
not keep well, the flavour deteriorating after 
thev have been gathered some little time. It 
is said to be a seedling from Cox’s Orange, 
and its flavour when freshly gathered is little, 
if at all, inferior to that of that fine variety, 
while it appears to be a much better grower 
and cropper. Az EK: 


Answers to Queries 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EpDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PuBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 


_ days in advance of date, queries cannot always be 


replied to in the issue immediately following their 
receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered 
Of conifers the cones should always be sent. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Lonicera fragrantissima not flowering 

(H.).—You do not say if you have this on a 
wall. To succeed with it you must give it a 
warm south wall in light, warm soil, so that 
the wood gets thoroughly ripened. Any old 
and exhausted shoots must be cut out before 
growth recommences in the spring. The 
sheltered corner you refer to is all against its 
flowering. In the neighbourhood of London 
we had it on a south wall, and it flowered 
freely every year. 


FRUIT 


Nectarines failing 

My indoor Nectarine-trees set splendidly, 
but on several of the trees a few of the set 
fruit began to swell very quickly, and all the 
rest dropped off, leaving the prospect of a 


very poor crop instead of a very good one. Is” 


there any reason for this, and, if so, what is 
the way to prevent it so happening? . The 
trees were treated as alwavs before 2 they 
have had large crops. 

[One of two things we should imagine to 
be the cause of the Nectarine fruits fail ing to 
swell off properly. The one would be im- 
perfect fertilisation of the blossoms, and the 
other a too dry condition of the border. Both 
would be responsible for such a failure as that 
you mention. It is always necessary to 
hand fertilise the flowers of Peaches and 
Nectarines when grown under glass, and in 
such a season as the present we advocate the 
same treatment being extended to trees on 
walls outdoors. A camel-hair brush is usually 
employed to collect and convey the pollen 
when ripe or potent from bloom to bloom. 
If this was done, did vou as soon as fertilisa- 
tion was complete and the fruit ‘began to 
swell off afford the border a thorough. soak- 
ing of water? Such a proceeding is invari- 
abi y necessary after the trees pass out of 


bloom, and in the majority of instances if 
not carried out the iresult is a partial crop 
only, varying in deaies according to the con- 
dition of the soil, whether very dry or not, 
containing sufficient moisture to supply ‘the 
needs of the fruits when a full crop has set. 
As a rule, a good watering should precede 
the flowering period, which carries the trees 
safely over that period and then, if a good 
soaking is applied directly fructification has 
been properly effected, the fruits swell off at 
once. Inside borders should, to ascertain 
their actual condition, be frequently ex- 
amined, and never trust to appearances, as 
they may be moist enough, perhaps, on the 
surface or a few inches in depth, while below 
that point the soil may be far too dry and 
sadly in need of a good soaking of water. ] 


VEGETABLES 


Black spot in Tomatoes 


(Anon).—Your Tomatoes have been at- 
tacked by a fungoid pest known as black 
spot, caused by moisture settling and hang- 
ing on the undersides of the fruit. Like all 
fungi, this germinates very fast in moisture, 
and spores washed to the bottom of the fruits 
remain there and soon increase. The house 
in which vour Tomatoes are growing should 
be freelv ventilated during the night. Water 
should be given sparingly and plenty of air 
admitted during the day. Pick off and at 
once destroy all affected fruits. The best 
cure for this is made-of 10 ozs. of sulphide of 
potassium or liver of sulphur sisseteS in 
2 quarts of boiling water, adding 2 gallons of 
soft water and spraying the plants. with this. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


The destruction of slugs | 
My chemist suggests purified alum, which 

is aluminum sulphate and potassium  sul- 

phate, should be substituted for aluminum 


‘slugs, but aluminum sulphate is, 


_ prevent its being blown about se. 


sulphate. His reason for this s 
that purified alum being ma 
largely for commercial purposes « 
at one-quarter the price of pure 
sulphate. (1) Would this alum and lit, 
the plants? (2) Would it be as effe(: 
similar proportions? (3) What woul 
percentage of aluminum sulphate in 
purified alum? — 


[Potash alum may be used _ 


best. The price-of pure potash alt 
is. per lb..and ales|nan sulphate 


Bordeaux mixture a 


(J. W. Lewis, one ret 
Angie of copper and dissolve i 
eae tub by soaking in thot. 
2 gallons. Then dissolve in a pa 
fresh lime. When both are quite 
put the two liquids together into. 
stir in 2 Ibs. of treacle to make 
Then add 18 gallons of water ar 
will ‘be cay for use. 


(J. E. Moss).—Put the ‘Grasst on. 
as it comes from the mowing-ma 


soil over the mowings. It will y. 
and be valuable when decayed if 
the surface. ae 
SHORT REPLIES — 
Rusticus.—We should advise yo 
to the Ministry of Agriculture anc 
and ask them to send vou leaf 
which deals fully with the Carrot 
gives illustrations of the same. __ 
B. M. M.—These malformed 
not at all unusual in the Cyclamen. 
only a curiosity, and the plant is not 
keeping. 
Frilsham.—We suppose “you 5 
citriodorum, which can tbe tha 
dealer in greenhouse plants. 
T. B. Cannell.—Tulips Rose Gr 
Rose Luisante should answer you 


NAMES OF P! 


Eas: iat oe =I; - Ceanot 


TALUS hah Sele _buxi 
Gaultheria Shallon: var. 5 4 
mucronata. —s 


J. E. M.—Probably. Lonicera ang 
BL Fo sRamtion. —The : Red 
(Cornus alba). ee 
Scot.—1,_ Deutzia “gracilis; 
dioica. = 
TSBs Gs —Berberis Veitchi. 


CATALOGUES RECEI 7 I 


Barr and Sons, Covent Garden._1 
flower and vegetable seeds for 'Ma 
sowing; bedding plants and Dahlia 
mer and autumn decoration. — 

D. Prior and Son, Colchester. 
ties for distribution November, 
onwards, | 

H. Correvon,-a Chena: Bourg, Ger 
General catalogue. of pins 1925: -1926 


~ PUBLICATION RECE 


‘« The Secret of Success,” a wel I- 
free booklet on flowers, fruits, — 
tables. Published by Clay and S$ 
ford, London, E. 15. Se 


Sea gravel A 


I will be grateful if any - yot 
will be so kind’as to tell me where 
some really nice fine sea gravel. 1 
like the ordinary vellow Dorset ‘grav 
could procure it near my own neig 
at Torquay I would prefer it. Ee 


ortnightly show held on June gth 
ne of the best held during the cur- 
year. Irises were especially good. 
hole, the show impressed us with its 
1y and its comprehensiveness. 


ia SWEET PEAS 


Dickson’s, Hawlmark, Belfast, put 
| table group of Sweet Peas representing 
Jewer and better sorts, all in the pink of 
ion. Especially noteworthy were 
r (orange), Mermaid (soft lavender), 
t (rosy-salmon), Lucifer  (fiery-rose), 
Biren (charming pink), and many 
y beautiful sorts. Superbly fine was 
lay of Sweet Peas by Messrs. Robt. 
Jn and Son, Birdbrook, near Halstead, 
Quality of the very best and colours 
fully diversified left nothing to be de- 
We have a special preference. for 
drest (rich, refined, glowing salmon), 
(glowing cerise), Pink Perfection 
i), Grenadier (richest scarlet), Wembley 
leal lavender), and Black Bess (blackish- 
e, a marvellous advance), and a host of 
glorious novelties. 


¥ - HARDY FLOWERS 

R. Downer, Chichester, had a 
‘the floor at one end of the long 
howing this far-famed Lupins at their 
rand examples of Delight, Drayton 
te), Traveller (blue-bicolor), High- 
rtist, and a number of grand seed- 


. G. 


| . Prichard and eras: Paha einen 
| representing the more delightful of 
I dieconable flowers. We oe CoM. 


Sunshine (yellow), Pink Beauty (lovely 
. and Joan Bown—a 
b exhibit : 


were shown in attractive fashion 
. Carlile, Twyford, Berks, such 
Sunshine, Milly, Wayside, Happi- 
een of the West, and Loddon 
aid being noteworthy. Handsome 
vere also shown by the Maytham 
. Rolvenden, Kent, and the’ flowers 
it crowded as was so noticeable in 
xhibits. Maytham Elegance (pink), 
violet), Glory, and Modesty were all 
"Messrs. Baker’s, Wolverhampton, 
in interesting table group representing 
s, Orientai Poppies, ‘Irises, and a selec- 
jf alpine plants. A grand display of 
flowers was put up by Mr. J: C.. All 
_ Langley, Slough, comprising chiefly 
 robustus erantent (a wonderful 


aqui fegce oun 
chusa italica Opal, and Campanula 
ia alba grandiflora, and other inter- 
nts. Delphiniums were seen in 
orm and condition, as shown by 
ackmore and Langdon, Bath. The 
blossom were fresh, clean, and of 
tv. We were much attracted by 
Wing varieties :—Blue Bird, Millicent 
The Shah, Sir Douglas Haig, 

20 ckrane, Lavender, and Turquoise, 
s ‘Skelton. and Kirby, Pirbright, 
ged a table group of hardy flowers 
hes in pots. Of the former Irises, 
d Dianthus wére noted. An at- 
able group was set up by Messrs. 


d Sons, Oxford, in which good 
hardy flowers, such -<as 
Obustus, Verbascum, Tris in 


ppies, Lupins, etc., were shown. 
of alpines in pots was a fine fea- 
display. 

euthe, Keston, Kent, as ane had 
eresting group (on ‘the table) of 


'Lupins, 
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such things as Khododendrons, Azaleas, 
hardy flowers, and dainty alpines, all note- 
worthy. 

A superb table group of long-spurred 


\quilegias was set up by Messrs. Dobbie and 
Co., Edinburgh. The quality of the flowers 
left hothing to be desired, and the colours 
were charmingly diversified: It was a fine 


illustration of the great advance made in 


these flowers. 

A small group of hardy flowers and alpines 
in pots was shown by Mr. H. Hemsley, 
Crawley, Sussex. A beautiful little table 
group representing a small alpine garden 
was arranged ‘by Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, 
Broadstone, Dorset. | Many beautiful sub- 
jects were shown i in ideal form and condition, 
and, as a whole, the group was dainty. 
Messrs. Harkness. and Son, Bedale, Yorks, 
showed 1a too crowded group of excellent 
of which we ftiked Annie Myers, 
Winnie Walker, and Wistaria (claret and 
purple). This firm has a good series of these 
hybrid Lupins. They also . showed some good 
Oriental Poppies. A prettily y-arranged alpine 
garden on the table was shown by Mr. 
Fred G. Wood, Ashtead, Surrey. The 
arrangement was very natural and beautiful. 
The plants were, apparently, revelling in their 
flowering quarters, and were quite naturally 
disposed. There were also a few specimens 
of hardy flowers. Mr. W. Wells, junr., 
Merstham, always shows well, and his group 
of hardy flowers was bright and of good 
quality. His Lupins were splendid, May 
Queen, Nellie, Sulphur Gem, and Cross 
Road being most noteworthy. Hemerocallis 
Gold Dust is a splendid thing. Messrs. 
W. H. Rogers, Southampton, had a beauti- 
ful exhibit of hardy flowers and alpines in 
pots, all in the best condition. A mass of 
flowers in a table group set up by Mr. G. A. 
Miller was a blaze of colour, popular subjects 
being seen at their best. Oriental Poppies in 
considerable variety were shown in good form 
by Messrs. W. J. Godfrey and Son, Ex- 
mouth. A small table group of hardy 
flowers was staged ‘by Messrs. The Chalk 
Hill Nurseries, Reading, embracing Geums, 
Isatis glauca, Thalictrum, Lupins, Irises, and 
Violas, etc. A grand lot of Pzeonia abiflora 
grandiflora and variety Carnea was shown by 
Mr. F. Gifford, Hornchurch. This exhibit 
was a great attraction. Messrs. Rich and 
Co., Bath, showed hardy flowers in variety, 
in which there were some good Lupins, and 
especially noteworthy Violas. 

A grand lot of Paonies was shown by 
Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport. . The 
flowers were large, of good form, and beauti- 
fully finished. Especially noteworthy were 
the single-flowered sorts, such as Diana 
(pink), Latitia (pink), Victor Hugo, Kings- 
bury, Columbus, and many others, both 
double and single. Messrs. B. Ladhams, 
Limited, Shirley, Southampton, had a most 
interesting group of hardy flowers set up in 
the annexe. Here were to be seen, repre- 
sented in large and handsome ‘bunches, Iris, 
Geums, Lupins, Erigerons, Verbascums, and 
many other useful subjects. 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS 


Messrs. Allwood Bros. put up a most at- 
tractive display of Carnations and Allwoodii, 
all beautifully fresh and of good quality. 
Laddie, Coral Glow, Shot Silk, and Beauty 
of Durham were a few of the ‘good Carna- 
tions. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
set up a charming lot of Malmaison and other 
Cairnations, also a few Roses. Messrs. C. 
Engelmann, Ltd., Saffron Walden, made a 
useful display of the better Perpetual-flower- 
ing Carnations, such as Tarzan, Improved 


_ Dora Longden, and a host of othe rs, 
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Ward, and Laddie, charmingly arranged. 
New Pinks from Mr. C.:H. Herbert, Acocks 
Green, Birmingham, made a pleasing break 
in the show. These Pinks are beautifully 
sweet-scented. We liked Prince of Wales 

Model, Lord Lambourne, Victory, Red 
Indian, and Mrs. G. Walker. Carnation 
Mrs. Vlasto was shown in splendid form 
and condition by Mr. J. 'C. Beck, Henley-on- 
Thames. This is a large flower splashed 
rosy-purple on a white ground, and is very 


sweet-scented, 
IRIS 


There were eight magnificent exhibits of 
Iris staged by the leading growers of this 
increasingly interesting subject. They were 
all good, but two or three exhibits were of 
outstanding interest and represented the Iris 
at its best. Premier honours were accorded 
to the Orpington Nurseries Company, 
Orpington, Kent, for a large display which 
included novelties and standard varieties in 
the pink of condition. Good sorts were Asia, 
Flaming Sword, Centurion, Prospero, Titan, 
Rhei Nixe, Robin, Harmony, Tenebrae, 
all of 
good qual ity. Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., 
Ltd., Maidstone, also staged a superb group 
embracing most of the more ireputable sorts 
in general cultivation and many novelties. 
The arrangement of this group was most 
artistic and the flowers were beautiful. 
Messrs. Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells, 
also staged a grand exhibit in which novel- 
ties of the best and many of promise were in 
abundant evidence. Especially noteworthy 
were Pioneer, Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau, 
Viola, and Blue Bird. Miss Valerie West, 
Lenta Williamson and Iris sibirica Perry’s 
Blue were «conspicuous. Mr. Geo. C. 
Whitelegg, Chislehurst, Kent, had a grand 
display of Iris, embracing numerous standard 
sorts and many novelties. A really fine ex- 


hibit. A magnificent display was made by 
Messrs. Barr and_- Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., in which the Irises were set up in 


most artistic fashion and representing bold 
masses of the better kinds and in many types. 
Messrs. J. Waterer, -Sons, and Crisp, 
Twyford, Berks, exemplified in impressive 
fashion the grace and beauty of the Iris. 
They proved most conclusively how great 
were the strides made in the improvement of 
this beautiful early summer flower, and their 
blooms left little to be desired. Mr. Amos 
Perry, Enfield, made a display of Iris of 
which there were few equals. His exhibit 
comprised a splendid representation of the 
better-known sorts of high quality and a 
goodly list of novelties. We had a prefer- 
ence for Dejazet, Ducaleon, Benrimo, Mar- 
jorie Tinley, Lady Sackville, Flamenschwert, 
Olympus, and Cyrano... Messrs. Lowe and 
Gibson, Crawley Down, Sussex, staged a 
very interesting exhibit, in which novelties 
of*good quality abounded. 


(To be concluded next week.) 


The R.H.S. Amateur Flower Show 

Owing to the difficulty amateurs find in- 
deciding in advance whether their flowers will 
be at their best at the date of the show, it has 
been decided ‘to postpone the latest date for 
the acceptance of entries until Saturday, 
June 20th.—W. R. Dyxes, Secretary. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. W. Durrant, formerly at Castle Hall, 
Milford Haven, Pembs., now gardener to 


R. Q. Witson, Esq., Brookland Hall, 
Welshpool, Mont. 

Mr. Jas. Craic, late of The Gardens, Dun- 
darach, Pitlochry, Perthshire, now at The 
Gardens, Fingush Castle, Errol, Perth- 
shire, 
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Buy your pipes and fittings from a firm with a reputation for 
quality, and ensure getting clean, straight castings of uniform 
thickness and at a reasonable price. Owing to the enormous 
demand for our pipes during the past two years, we have been 
compelled to. greatly increase our output, and can now supe 
all running sizes from stock. | 


Special quotations for large quantities. Estimates — 
geven for complete heating installations if required. — 


JONES & ATTWOOD, LTD., poiter works, STOURBRIDGE 
* A Lawn Beautiful” 


NICOTINE iNeECTIOUE 


WHERE THE 
‘ 3 Are by far the most efficient and economical for — Be: 
SPRINGBOK destroying all sucking Insects infecting vegetation oe : 
RAKE ENGLISH NICOTINE, 95-98% _ | NICO SOAP (Nicotine Soap) 
IS USED. Full directions for using as fumigant or spray The best potash soft soap plus 1k% nico 
a fluid, emai Nase sO spraying or syringing work, Price: $lb. 
Finest Garden Implement see) 36; erie S 
yee invented, NICOTINE VAPORISING COMPOUND CAMPBELL’S cuMiGAe ROLL 
- child can igor it and Nicotine content, 50% very simple, for fumigating Greenhous 
eep your lawn neat In bottles for 2, 8, 16, 20, and 40 thousahd cubi 
nid tidy “without dic: toete Prices 11/6, 8/9, 716, Bje, atid 17/6 renpestively: |-icohi 1c eens 5.000; sad ae 
comfort. 4 gallon tins, 61/- : Prices: 7d., 10d., 1/6, and 2I= each. 
3/6 each. CAMPBELL’S PATENT SULPHUR VAPORISER 


For vaporising sulphur. The best method of exterminating Mildew in Glasshouses, Apparatus | 


Handled, 1/- extra. years, 5,000 cubic feet size, 18/*;° 10,000 cubic feet size, 20/- each. 


Of all Dealers. 


Obtainable through your usual Chemist or Seedsman, or, in case of difieulty, write the manuiact 
Any further. information gladly supplied. 


J. D. CAMP BEI, Nicotine Manutaci 
6, LUND STREET, CORNBROOK, uno 


‘BENTLEY es 
Jers - COMPOUND 
BY ARPOINTMENT TO QUASSIA EXTRAC 


The most effective and economical Insecticide manufactur 
DESTROYS APHIS, CATERPILLAR, MILDEW, AND ALL INSECT P 


This non-poisonous wash can be used upon all plants without the slightest n 
injury. -Mixes immediately with water; no sediment to impede Sprayer or Sy 


‘INVALUABLE FOR HOPS, ROSES, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, ‘&e. 


Hundreds of thousands of gallons of plant wash made of this Liquid Extrac 
yearly for over 40 years. 


Carriage 1/- extra 
if sent direct. 


MANUFAOCTURERS— 
“AT IVE . PAH —_. & co. 
CLARINGTON FORGE, WIGAN 


Greenhouses from £6 18 6 Store Huts from £3 17 68 
Heating Apparatus from £4 15 OUR 


Large Illustrated Catalogue, No. 3, post free, 
T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C. 2_ 


NETTINGS 


GARDEN NETS 
For Fruit Protection. Any lengths and 
widths, Corded all round. 
New 1" sq. mesh, heavy... 63d. per sq. yard 
New 1" sq. mesh, mediam 54d. pene 
New #" sq. mesh, light... 54d. pa 
New 8" sq. mesh, medium 73d. Re aes 
Repaired 1" sq. mesh ... oad. Stirs 
Repaired (not corded), 1" diamond mesh, 
9/- per 100 sq. yards. 
NEW TENNIS ‘BOUNDARY NETS 
Any lengths and widths, corded all round, 
7d. per sq. yard, 
NEW TENNIS NETS 
Various qualities, from 16/- to 31/- each. 
NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Samples and full particulars from the manufacturers— 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, LTD. 


Barrow-on-Humber, Hull 
(Sole Proprietors of B. Eddy & Sons.) 


1 gallon makes 80 gallons ready for use 
2 wineglassfuls to 1 bucket of water (23 gallons). 


1 pint, 1/9; 1 quart, 3/-; 4 gallon, 5/-; 1 gallon, 8/9; 5 gallons, 8/6 per ‘gi 
40 gallons, 8/3 per ‘gallon. Catriage paid on 15/- anders and op 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS : 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, Limited, Chemical Works, Barov-o- Humber, 


Reg etme fie 
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2B... . 388 Chrysanthemums for 
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Gardener's Field and 
Alpine Club, the ... 394 


Peach and Nectarine 
trees, extension of ... 388 


Garden, in a wood- Pear scab. 395 
VERE eA A Zoe SR PHLOX DIVARI- 
GAURA LINDHEI- CATA LAPHAMT ... 391 
MIGRE -.2— "3. 383 PRIMULAS, GREEN- 
Gooseberry caterpillar, HOUSE... 384 
destroying the .. » 382 PRIMULA X BAR- 
Hippeastrums ... ... 385 BARA BARKER ... 382 
IRIS GRACILIPES... 391 Prunella, destroying 383 
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land (Sobhora tetrap- treatment of... 388 
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a penaps -p ardonable- prerHete 
the glory of so many English es 
of the taller Spanish Scilla (S. 
, With its larger, more companu- 
ls and bolder leafage, was made some 
a 0. That prejudice has since 
ted, for in the woodland soil at any 
e alien has proved to be not only 
willing as a naturaliser, but its colour 
easing as that of the native, and its 
is almost as sweet. ‘As for the 
riety of the southerner it is beauti- 
indispensable plant for shady- spots 

that there are 
forms and colours 
s, as there are 
b anica—the pale 
el and the 
ie tthe latter, for 

ut speaking of 
‘rage specimen in 
must own up to 
fession that while 
fe the native I 
ve the other too, 
Pp vided they are 


Of our 
is—_that 


-Orvala, which 
ed. in ‘Mr. E. C. 
co garden a few 
fa _ This giant 
tle, every - stem 
h large, white, 
rs suggestive 
chid, makes a 
handsome 
about 2 feet high, 
rtly-shaded corner. 
ig a first-rate 
Sane -niixed  .  ~ 
msider this one of the finest novel- 
IY Many years among woodland 


e loveliness of that hardy 
r, Adiantum pedatum, var. Klon- 

likely to be overlooked even in 

f tender foliage and fresh spring 
ere also some of the American 
e unfurling their elegant fronds. 
cover the mossy éatth with their 
oft green, are the almost hair- 
s of the Oak Fern (Polypodium 
‘and such other small and 
bers of their modest race 


as Woodsia ilvensis, Cvstopteris alpina, 
Lomaria alpina, and the Welsh Polypody (P. 
eambricum). Less than two years ago a 
bank of trickling shale was planted with 
some odd bits of Saxifraga umbrosa (London 
Pride), with the result that to-day the loose 
soil is arrested and entirely covered by the 
rosettes of that accommodating plant above 
which ‘waves .a forest of flower-stems. 
Choicer things than this there are in plenty, 
but Ido not know of any which would have 
fulfilled its purpose so well, and, what is not 
less important, which will ask so little atten- 
tion for years to come. Some forms of S. 


Primula Barbara Barker (see next page) 


Geum, of which there seems to be no end, 
are also admirable woodland plants, and 
another of this genus which we use about 
path sides, on steps, low walls, and banks is 
the mossy. S. Lindesiana, a splendid subject 
where one desires. large mounds of green, 
and if shade is not too heavy these latter will 
be generously starred with white throughout 
the spring. 

Stylophorum diphyllum is a woodland sub- 
ject of the greatest merit, a 2-foot Poppy- 
wort with no little resemblance to its near 
relation the Greater Celandine. This Ameri- 


can opens the first of its yellow Poppies in “ 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the- World, 13/- 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden”’ 


Rood of ground, Specimen for name, a 
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loa Wan diana Garden 


May and continues to bloom more or less the 
season. ‘through. Another yellow-flowered 
plant which is making itseif noticeable be- 
neath our woodland trees is Doronicum 
plantagineum. <Any conditions seem agree- 
able to this Leopard’s-bane, and it appears 
capable of suppressing any herbage that 
comes in its way; even a ‘heavy ground-cover- 
ing .of Ivy surrendering before its dogged 
advance. Even so, and much as I admire 
its pluck, its big, yellow, Daisy-like flowers 
do not alwavs seem to be quite in keeping 
with a ty pically woodland scene. One turns 
with a certain sense of relief, for example, 
from the Leopard’s- bane 
to those pools of milky 
whiteness with which 
Arenaria montana, var. 
grandiflora, is adorning 
the tarnished splendour of 
Erica carnea into which it 
has seeded. Or one’s 
senses may browse among 
a colony of Saxifraga 
granulata, the chaste and 
stately simplicity of whose 
silver flowers is so beauti- 
ful and restful. Let there 
be some spikes of the stiff 
and purple Orchis mascula 
near these and their love- 
liness will be even more 
arresting. A broad patch 
of Dicentra formosa, its 
ro.s y-lilac, hyacinthine 
heads of flowers standing 
above the  finely-cut 
Ne aetin foliage, is always 
a-delight at this season, 
and this is another of 
those plants which mav be 
left to take care of itself. 
Coming a little later than 
the common Ifoam Flower 
(Tiarella cordifolia) is the 
much taller and more im- 
posing T. unifoliata, with 
rosy-tinted flower-spikes 2 feet high and bold 
clumps of Vine-like leaves tinted with bronze. 
This species, which does not run like its near 
relative, responds to good treatment in regard 
to soil, and it is perfectly happy as a border 
plant. The orange-coloured form of the Welsh 
Poppy. (Meconopsis cambrica) is a_ very 
precious woodlander, usually opening its first 
blooms a few weeks ahead of the native tvpe. 
Moreover, unlike the latter, whose determina- 
tion to submerge vour whole garden is not to 
be checked by gods or men once it has organ- 
ised its lines of communication, thts orange 
variety is not nearly so aggressive. It seeds, 


a“ 
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remaining ‘true to type, but, having respect 
for its neighbours, it observes a seemly re- 
straint. Unfortunately, this attractive form 
is not really perennial. 

Among the more noteworthy of the peat 
plants now flowering, and which, by the wav, 
never get any peat, having to put up with 
leaf-soil instead, is that very choice little 
shrub Phvyllothamnus (Brvanthus) erectus, 
crested with small Azalea-like flowers in’ a 
clear rose. B. empetriformis is as charming 
as ever,’ still maintaining its reputation «as 
one of the verv best of the dwarfer Heaths, 
and with it the white-flowered B. aleuticus 
and our rare little native B. coeruleus. 
Cassiope mertensiana from the Rockies and 
Gaultheria tricophylla from the Himalayas 
are growing and flowering together, and 
hard-by there is G. Veitchi, whose dull green 
leafage is enlivened bv quantities of bold 
pink’ and white racemes. This and its close 
allv, G. Forresti, may be counted among the 
easier members of its attractive race, and no 
one who can grow G. Shallon need be afraid 
to trv it. A.-I. JOHNSON, ~ 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Primula x Barbara Barker 


HIS pleasing. and satisfactory hybrid 
promises to be a very useful subject for 
the rock garden, possessing as it does 


the refinements of its beautiful parents, 
which are P. marginata var. Linda 
Pope and P. x Zulieka Dobson. It. was 


raised bv Mr. Clarence Elliott, and flowered 
for the first time this year (when it received 
the R.H.S. Award of Merit). At its best, in 
first-class form; it is a fine and floriferous 
plant, with short sturdy stems which carry 
full round heads of white-eyed lavender-blue 
flowers, such as are borne by the first-named 
parent. Its foliage is equally short and com- 
pact, of a pale green, slightly hairy, and it is 
further enhanced by its deeply serrated leaf 
margins. “There is no doubt it is a very good 
doer in fibrous loam and peat, increasing by 
a liberal amount ‘of side rosettes during a 
season. To refer again to its parents, a few 
words may ‘be said in their favour. Primula 
x Zulieka Dobson is a sumptuous thybrid it- 
self between P. Bookham Gem and P. Prince 
of Tvre, the latter parent being a “ show ” 
variety and the former a dwarf rock garden 
variety. However, Zulieka is more of a 
show variety, I believe, and for alpine-house 
it is ideal. From noble rosettes of large deep 
green leaves it throws a flower-stalk 4 inches 
to 6 inches ‘high, topped by a thead of enor- 
mous round flowers of an intense blue which 
has mingled with it a shade of purple. P. 
Linda Pope is either a form or a hybrid of 
P. marginata, now extremely rare and un- 
doubtedly the best of its type, having hand- 
some leathery leaves more or less enveloped 
in fine white meal and its jagged margins 
being especially striking sand distinct. Its 
flowers are of a lovely lavender, round, and 
of really ‘high qualitv. Loam and peat and 
a cool position will do it well. 
F, Barker. 


Rose Golden Emblem 


Of all the Roses which thave. been intro- 
duced in irecent years, amongst vellows, I 
have been well satisfied with Golden Em- 
blem, and regard it as the test all-round 
vellow of its class. Rich in ‘tint, with-a 
wealth of glossy foliage, it is a variety that 
one cannot afford to omit. The flowers are 
very freely produced and call forth admiration 
wherever it is exhibited. It is a Rose that 
has sureiy come to stay. WOODBASTWICK. 


Delphinium cardinale 
In the border this is striking, and presents 


>. 
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a good contrast with the other flowers of 
summer when it blooms, Unfortunately, it 
is not always long-lived. A native of Cali- 
fornia, it likes a dry, warm soil, but is liable 
to die off in winter. It is easily raised from 
seeds, however, and these are obtainable, so 
that those who wish ‘to procure this Larkspur 
can secure it quite readily. S. ARNOTT. 


New Zealand Laburnum (Sophora 
_tetraptera) 

A remarkably ‘beautiful and distinct wall 
shrub blooming at the present time is the 
above, which has attractive -pale green, 
pinnate ieaves and an interesting habit of 
growth, the shrub during the summer and 
autumn presenting an elegant Fern-like ap- 
pearance. At present this beauty is supple- 
mented by abundant clusters of golden-yellow 
tubular flowers, each 2 inches long, which 
depend from tthe tips of its slender branches 
in a most graceful. manner. A plant now 
blooming with me is growing at the foot of a 
west wail, and, pretty as it is, it cannot be 


’ compared with the handsome and consider- 


ably older specimen I met with recently in a 
neighbouring garden, which must have been 
8 feet high and wide, and. absolutely laden 
with giracefully-suspended clusters of flowers. 
This plant occupied a similar position to the 
foregoing, but was shaded part of the day by 
large trees growing a short distance away. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


One rood of ground 


Will ““E.,” who recommends (page 361) a 


dressing of nitrate of soda at the rate of 
“13 Ibs. to r rood of ground (8 square vards)” 
as a preventive of Gooseberry. caterpillar, be 
so good as to say exactly what he means by a 
rood? 
portant. It is well known that many ground 
grubs object strongly to concentrated plant 
foods, including nitrate of soda, but I have 
not tried one in spring specially against the 
vicious caterpillar named. One thing is per- 
fectly certain, namely, that your corre- 
spondent cannot mean a statute rood—+4 


acre, or 40 square rods, poles, or perches, or 


1,210 square yards, since 13 lbs. of anything 
dredged thereon as an alleviative of, or cure 
for, anv il would be worse than farcical. If 
we square the 8 yards used in ‘‘ E.’s” ex- 
p'anation we reach slightly over 2 rods, and 
even on that almost incomparably. smailer 
area one ventures to doubt the least efficacy 
in the dressing for the purpose in view; in- 
stead, one would be inclined to ascribe the 
present comparative freedom to some other 
cause of which no mention is made. 


H. J. W. 


Climbing French Beans 


Does not “ F. B.” (page 346) himself sug- 
gest a solution of the problem that perplexes 
him when he speaks of the extraordinary 
freedom, and in the case of some varieties 
especially, the extraordinary persistency with 
which the plants crop? Mv experience with 
them extends to the davs of their introduction 
to our gardens, and the fault has alwavs been 
that of sheer wastefulness, even when, as in 
some “gardens, they have been treated very 
scurvily. There can be no two opinions as to 
the high esteem in which French Beans aré 
held by those who appreciate vegetables of 
deiicate flavour, but people tire of them when 
thev come to 'the table too regularly. True, 
some of the fresh surplus can be preserved, 
but this has its limitations governed by 
normal demands, with always a proper lati- 


His suggestion is interesting and im- - 


has grown, and the leaves are jt 


June 


Those looking for a choice and di 
to furnish a warm wall should be 
Zealander in mind. ‘Tihe variety 
flora has larger flowers and ] 
smaller than either is ‘the refi 
microphylla, which is considered 
authorities to be ‘the hardiest of thi 
ing group. — 


Corntlowers - - Res 


One of the most charming of o 
subjects, the Cornflower (Centaur 
should be grown ‘by all flower-lo 
may be sown until end of May 
where intended to bloom. Des: 
vent of so many novelties, the o 
Cornflower still remains popular. 
cottager it,is an old friend, and 
annually in great numbers, ch’ 
value as a cut flower. ‘Great 
has been made during the past 
and there are now excellent strai 
flowers to be had from seedsmen 
the seeds under vairious descriptions 
““Giant Double Cornflowers,” 
flowers are chiefly ‘blue, rose, and w 
are produced in summer. Height o 
3 feet. Readers who have not alr 
tained seeds should order at on 
separate colours or a good mixed 
which will vield a profusion of | 
gladden the heart of the grower. 


» 


tude of reserve for emergencies 
found, and shall not-be surprised t 
to find, all requirements are met 
successional sowings of ordinary 
ties, which are themselves no m 
when fairly treated, and magni 
they receive a little encourageme 

East 


Destroying the Gooseberry 

The note by “ E.,”’ on p. 361 of 
ILLustRATED dated June 6th, prom 
mention another effective way of 
of caterpillars on Gooseberries. — 
piicity itself. Just spray your 
fully once or twice with Katal 
made from Katakilla powder. — 
are thus sprayed in the early 
again in the evening of the same 
will be few, if any, caterpiilars le 
lowing day, and they will not 
the most effective cure known 
is not a Trade Note, nor an a 


but merely a practical tip founded 
experience. | EE. Ae Sa 
oe 


A Pleasing Combina 

Guided thereto by a hint 
Gauntlett’s catalogue, I am at 
inoment enjoying a most beauti 
grouping in my garden. Azale 
(rather later to bloom than A, 
backed and interspersed with Anc 
both Dropmore and Opal varieti 
pontica that I grow is Gloria Mu 
apricot. To increase the stock 0 
lifted an old plant in April and c 
roots into pieces of about 2 ine 
were placed about 2 inches deep i 
shallow box filled with nothin 
sand and set in a cold frame. 


above the surface. 


Snails” 

If ‘‘ Horns” finds his metho : 

snails more than he can bear let 
2 ay vm no 


takes with him on his nightly rounds 
sot (or even, if necessary, a pail) two- 
full of water into which a liberal 
+ of common salt thas been put. It 
»s5 time to drop the snail into this than 
it in half, and the result is equally, if 
re, certain. Some years ago I dealt in 
iy with these pests in a Bournemouth 
- For three weeks in April, night 
ight, I sallied forth with my bicycle 
nd pail, and iby the end of the time I 
counted for a round 2,000. Some- 
ven in the daytime I made a haul of 
30 iby searching the underside of a 
, where I found them harbouring in 
. For slugs I have this vear proved 
reme usefulness of. the V.T.H. trap 
ntervals all along my seed-bed.. Large 
all, old and young, they all crowd in. 
+¢ PBT, 


~Gaura Lindheimeri 


S can be recommended to those who 
ve a difficulty in keeping their gardens 
. with hardy flowers during the late 
r and early autumn. It blooms from 
| cut down by the frost, and requires 
yosure to the sun, a fair amount of 
and a loamy soil. It grows to a 
of 4 feet and is quite hardy in warm, 
oils. Cuttings struck early in the 
} and potted on as soon as they have 
strong roots will flower in the green- 
ll through the late winter and spring 
. G. Lindheimeri is referred to as a 
al, but it may also be treated as an 
by sowing the seed in gentle heat in 
ry or March. An autumn sowing in 
n will also give excelient results. A 
il suits it best, and in some parts of 
ntry a light covering will be needed 
the winter. 


a ‘Destroying Prunella 


ng read on p. 364 of GARDENING 
ATED that the weed Prunella cannot 
roved by a weedkiller, I write to in- 
e correspondent (P. Edwards) that our 
wn was badly infested with that weed, 
writing to Mr. MacDonald, the Grass 
of Harpenden, Herts, and explaining 
ditions, he advised us to use his weed 
tor, which we did, and now the Jawn 
e free of Prunella and in splendid 
m, as we later on sowed Mr. 
nald’s lawn manure, according to his 
ns. He forwarded us a verv useful 
et on Grasses. Mrs. Hooker. 
field, East Grinstead. 


Elfison’s Orange Apple 


must be accorded rank among those 
atively new Apples whose good quali- 
proving them to be fully entitled to 
eir place with the most useful dessert 
s. I should like to add a tribute of 
to that contributed by ‘A. E.” (p. 
mtroduced by Messrs. Pennell and 
incoln, in 1911, it was raised several 
reviously by Mr. Wipf, gardener at 
one Hall, Lincoln, from a cross be- 
Cox’s Orange Pippin and Calville 
The medium-sized, shapely fruits are 
ttractive and excellent in’ flavour, 
Tshould not put it on the same plane 
S in this matter because there js a 
ity which does not wholly appeal ito 
ite, though I am perfectly well aware 
iny others do not take exception to it. 
t catalogue description Messrs. Bun- 
ay “a suspicion of Aniseed in its 
IS a drawback.’ Nevertheless, the 
a good grower, not conspicuously 
Nn respect of soil and site, a good and 
producer of handsome Apples above 
tage of quality at its season, and for 
fasons it should be included in all 
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private collections. It may ‘be accepted as a 
reliable ‘testimonial in its favour that its cul- 
ture is making rapid strides in commercial 
gardens. Notwithstanding statements to the 
effect that it keeps well until January, my 
opinion is on all fours with ithat of ‘¢ A. E.,”’ 
namely, ‘the sooner it is eaten after gathering 
the better. Your correspondent should add 
Laxton’s Superb 'to his set if he would have 
real Cox’s flavour. Until well on into Febru- 
arv, and not infrequently into March, the 
fruits are rich and sound. This newcomer 
has the very material merit of self-fertility. 
Bav).. W 


New varieties of Border Carnations 


During the next two months there will be 
shows all over the country, and on the stands 
will be novelties which aire being put into 
commerce in the autumn. J recommend 
amateurs to look out for the following :— 
Mrs. J. L. Gibson (a buff ground Fancy much 
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* 3 
Mayoress, will enable many to attend who, 
by pressure of business, are not able to spare 
time to make the journey to the Horticultural 
Hall. 

The cups and medals awarded at Vincent 
Square on the 14th will be on view, so that 
intending competitors may know exactly ‘the 
prizes that are within the reach of anyone 
growing these hardy and beautiful flowers. 

J. Bs WEtts. 


The Altai Rose 


Generally known in nurseries as Rosa 
altaica, but properly called Rosa spinosissima 
altaica, this is one of the most charming of 
the early singie wild Roses. It comes from 
Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1818, 
and was figured in the Botanical Register, 
t. 888, as Rosa grandiflora. It is, as the 
presently-aceepted botanical name will inform 
us, closely related to -R. spinosissima, the 
Burnet or Scotch Rose, ‘but: it thas broader 


Gaura Lindheimeri 


like the famous Kelso, ‘but with stronger 
Grass), Joan Wardale (a reaily good crimson 
self), Bookham Scarlet (which bids fair to 
oust all the others of that colour, as it is so 
glowing and intense), Ravenswood (a white 
ground Fancy), and Winsome Clove (a beauti- 
ful shade of old rose). Others which shou!d 
be in every good garden collection are Spicy 
Breeze (a crimson Clove of good shape and 
strong bushy growth), Coral Clove, St. Clair 
Amos (white ground Fancy, a really good 
grower), Mrs. Horace Dee (a lovely cherry 
self), Jas. Griggs (a beautiful lavender and 
rose nondescript), Sheila Gibson (apricot 
Fancy, heavy lavender markings ticked 
pink and carmine), and Ivan Lowe (which 
reminds me of Gloriosa, deepest apricot, over- 
laid old rose), to mention a few of the best. 
The London shows will be held at Vincent 
Square on July 14th and at Carpenter’s Hall, 
Throgmorton Avenue, E.C., on July 16th. 
The latter, which will be opened by the Lady 


eaves and is taller in growth. Its height is 
generally given as 4 feet, but I have had it 
upwards of 6 feet thigh. It is recorded as 
blooming in-'May, but this year has been 
rather later than ordinary, and its first 
flowers did not open until about June 3rd, 
but this is not surprising in view of the long 
backward season. At present it is very lovely, 
with its numerous large white flowers con- 
siderably bigger ‘than those of the Burnet 
Rose and of great substance. I may be for- 
tunate in possessing a good form. It was 
transferred to my present garden as late as 
April three years ago, and had a hard time of 
it in a hot summer, but managed to survive 


the ordeal and is blooming this vear with its 


wonted freedom. I do not belittle in the 
least degree the beauties of R. Moyesii and 
others with single flowers, but I cannot but 
think that R. spinosissima altaica treceives too 
little notice in the pages of the Press of 
to-day. S. ARNOTT, 
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Greenhouse Primulas 


HERE vis little difficulty. in providing 

brightly-coloured flowering plants to fill 

up the staging during the summer, when 
evervthing is conducive to good growth. 
About the: end of October, however, most of 
these beautiful flowers become spent, and un- 
less we have others to take their place the 
greenhouse or conservatory looks very empty 
and uninteresting. | Bulbous plants are in 
great demand for. making a winter show, but 
they are a dear proposition when it comes to 
filling a house with them. Naturally, many 


using. Put sufficient crocks at the bottom of 
the pans to allow free drainage, then a cover- 
ing of rough material, such as is left in the 
sieve, afterwards filling up to within an inch 
of the rim with the soil. See that the soil is 
moist ‘before sowing: the seeds, which are 


‘minute and liable. to become displaced if 


watered afterwards... Level the surface and 
scatter the seeds evenly, finally strewing a 
thin covering of soil over them. Shade -is 
essential, to effect which cover the boxes with 
a sheet of glass and-brown paper. Wipe any 


Primula malacoides 


of us look for other less expensive pot sub- 
jects to mix with the bulbs. In the various 
sorts of Chinese Primula we have an excel- 
lent choice of free-flowering plants which can 
be raised from seeds sown during June and 
July. An expenditure of about ees shillings 
should produce enough seedlings to fill a de- 
cent-sized structure. Gaily- hued flowers are 
borne throughout the winter and spring, and, 
in addition to their value in the greenhouse, 
they are charming for table decoration. 

How to Grow. —From now until the end 
of July is suitable for making a start. 
Shallow boxes or seed-pans are required as 
receptacles for the soil, which is best made 
up of equal parts leaf- mou ld, loam, and sand. 
Pass this compost through a fine sieve before 


condensed moisture off the. giass each day. 
A temperature of 55 degs. is advised to assist 
germination, although I have had satisfactory 
results in an ordinary cool house where the 
temperature varies. 

THE SEEDLINGS.—Transplant these 1 inch 
apart when three leaves have formed,. using 
a similar compost :to ‘that described above. 
More light is now needed, but.do not expose 
to direct sunshine. As soon as the leaves of 
the plants. touch, transfer them singly. into 
2-inch pots, and about a fortnight later re- 
move them into cold frames until September. 
Here they will revel in free, airy conditions, 


and if the foliage is syringed during the even- 


after hot days the ‘beneficial results will 
Give water before the 


ings 
soon be noticeable 


of flowering top-dress the pots w 


_ sionally. 


a fine range-of colours, includin 
~ blue, pink, salmon, scar let, ~ 
types. . 


~ cuitivation under glass. I 


dent plan. 


4 


soib becomes’ quite - dry, still : 
direct sun. A larger size of pot w 
as soon as the seedlings are well 
The sort known as 5-inch is ge 

able and large enough for the pla: 
to their flowering stages: = 


Below is a list of the most pop 
others there are, but they are 
known. The seeds of any ki 
can be obtained from most seed 
obtain the biggest blooms and a le 


cow-manure and supply liquid- 
Do this when the first b 
and continue until plants are sp 


P. sINENsIs.—_An easily-raised | 
flowered class. The fimbriated 
for its beautifully-fringed bloom 


P. srecLata.—As the name impli 
flowers of this are star-shaped, 
long period. ‘The colours aire simi 
of P. sinensis. i 


-P. OBCONICA GRANDIFLORA.— 
of this is well deserved on -accou 
free-flowering qualities, together 
giant blooms. _ Admirable for 
conservatory, or indoor decorat 
of flowers, white, purple, blue, ros 
and violet, A fringed class is also 
vation. : 
iP Kewensis. on . 
flowered sort. Pe 

P. - maLacorpEs.—The ‘glégan 
Flower.’’ Dainty ‘little rosy-he 
white blooms are produced alm 
cessation throughout the winter 
small pots. 


P. JAPONICA. —Suitable for gi 
border. ai will t do ae in 


delight 


Many amateurs are puzzli 
utilise bulbs after they ha 
flowered in cool-houses. Some 
that thev are quite useles 
bellishment of the garden, an 
they can be kept for anoth 
ing in pots. In the first p ce tl 
any sort if properly managed mz 

outdoor cone for many vears, W. 


next to it. News bul Bs 3 are 
year’s display in pots, or 


den be ever so small, space can. 
found to accommodate all th 


April the front of the herbace 
patch of Grass can be ma 
showy with the aid of the H 
Jonquils, and Daffodils tha 
eu before in the gireenhous 
the dw elle Rouse sn 


direetly Aswetae is eae st 
sheltered corner, regularly er 
with water for a week or two 
hardens a little. Then turn th 
pots, removing the crocks and pla 
without disturbing their roots. 7 
which they had in the pots w 
the new roots to past into. | 


Tulips are gene 

ina pot. In this way the: 
as a better effect is produced # 
them Singly. Polyanthus-N 


Tonge Neither of these inc 
as ; the commoner kinds of. ae 


fodil (Telamonius plenus). These are 
planted singly, as they increase rapidly. 
an Hyacinths and the Paper-white Nar- 
is are perhaps the least useful for flower- 
_ out-of-doors. They do not give nearly 
wealth of bloom of other ‘sorts after 
ng done duty indoors, P. 


soot: Its value for pot plants 


sot is recognised by many as indispensa- 
in the garden where Onions, Peas, and 
T vegetables are grown, but its virtue for 
its in pots is not alw ays "realised. Especi- 
4s it useful for plants that have been 
ected in the matter of potting, and which 
cate by the yellowing of the leaves that 
soil in which they are growing is worn 
Then it is that soot which has stood for 
‘w months in the open can be placed in a 
vse bag. and dropped into the water tank. 
iw waterings generally effect an improve- 
it, Besides acting as a pick-me-up for 
its showing a downward tendency in 
th, soot adds brilliancy to the foliage of 
yas Cinerarias, Primulas, Aralias, and 
ysanthemums. WOODBASTWICK. 


| - 


| 


soaking of water—What is it? 


he matter seems plain enough, but some- 
,- @ither through the perverseness of 
lan nature, or our shiftiness when hard 
kk has to be done, the soaking often de- 
erates into a dribble, which is useless to 
plant or tree, and has at the same time 
ad effect upon the cultivator, because it 
»s him further away from that thorough- 
; which is essential to the attainment of 
fullest measure of success. If an aver- 
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Primula sinensis 


age person is told to give a fruit-tree growing 
against a wall, a bed of Strawberries, a row 
of Peas, or a bed of Roses a good soaking of 
water, if the matter is left in his hands he will 
probabh y not give thhalf enough to reach the 
best roots. All men do not shirk their work, 


Primula stellata 


will 


‘the first soaking of pond- water, 


and, therefore, it cannot be accounted for in 
that way. But in tthe majority of cases, 
where the watering of outdoor crops is in- 
effectively done, it arises chiefly from getting 
into that happy-state of mind which is apt to 
take things for granted without making an 
effort to ascertain if the water has-been given 
in sufficient quantities to-reach-the-best roots. 
In watering, it is the common practice ‘to 
pour it close to the stem of the plant’ This 
mav be right enough -in.the.case of young’ 
plants, but such a-watering is not. of much 
value to large specimens. If .a Peach¢or 
Apricot ina bearing condition against.a wall 
requires water (and. they certainly do require 
more moisture than they get in most gardens) 
I should first form a basin 4 feet from the 
stem all round, by drawing soil from the 
border with a hoe into a ridge. On sloping 
borders this is especially’ necessary if the 
water is to be retained long enough to soak 
into a dry soil. Then flood the space so en- 
closed until the soil for 2 feet down has been 
moistened, and add a mulch of manure. I 
have often used short Grass when manure 
was not available. To be really serviceable a 
large tree carrying a load of fruit should have 
from 60 gallons to 100 gallons given to it at 
once, and then, with the mulch ito check 
evaporation, the moisture will remain among 
the roots for a long time, and the tree will 
show its gratitude by its improved appear- 
ance and the rapid manner in which the fruits 
gain in size. Liquid-manure will be a 
great help -to many struggli ing trees in dry 
weather, and might be given a Fe w days after 

when it 
would more readily penetrate to the extremi- 
ties of the roots, following the trail opened 
up by the first stream. Pin cd 


Hippeastrums 


Many of the plants have finished flowering, 
and during the next few weeks they will com- 
plete their season’s growth. Throughout this 
period a warm pit is the best place, and the 
roots can be fed with a sprinkling of fertiliser 
or liquid manure. Keep the soil moist so 
long as the foliage is green, but directly the 
leaves have died down the plants are kept on 
the dry side and fully exposed to the sun’s 
rays. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Abutilon vitifolium 


HIS is one of the hardiest of the 

Abutilons, for in the extreme west of 

Engiand and in the milder districts of 
England it will thrive in the open ground, 
and, under favourable conditions, form a 
large specimen from 10 feet to 20 feet in 
height. It does not succeed so well under 
glass as most of the others, and for this 
reason, though introduced in 1837 and of ‘high 
ornamental value, it is but rarely met with. 
The leaves are either three or five lobed, with 
a cordate base, the lobes irregularly toothed. 
Both surfaces, but especially the under one, 
are tomentose, the petioles, main veins: of the 
leaf, and the voung wood being covered: with 
1a Whitish woolly substance. -The flowers are 
borne freely in axillary clusters from May on- 
wards. Each flower-is about 3 inches across, 
the five slightlyv-cupped petals spreading to 
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OMMON as the British Broom (Cytisus 

scoparius) is, it should certainly be in gar- 

dens where it does not grow wild, and, in 
company with Furze and Heath, is most use- 
ful for dry, sandy banks, where other shrubs 
would fai. If it were rare and difficult to 
grow, one can imagine what a sensation it 
would create as a garden plant. Many an 
ugly, barren spot might be made beautiful iby 
sowing Broom ‘seeds on it, and on dry, 
gravelly spots, probably, finer effects may be 
produced at very little trouble and cost iby the 
Broom than ‘by any other shrub cultivated in 
the. British Iskes. Now and then, though a 
native plant, which one would suppose to ibe 
hardy, the Broom suffers during severe win- 
ters,. probably to a greater extent in rich 
garden ‘ground than in poor soils where the 
growth would be tess vigorous. 


C. scoparRtus ANDREANUS only differs. from 


Abutilon vitifolium 


almost their fuil extent. In the typical kind 
they are of a beautiful light blue tint; but_ 
there is also a white variety. 

This Abutilon is a native of Chile, and, like 
all of the plants of that country, is greatly 
benefited by a humid atmosphere. Where not 
hardy it may be trained to a wall, but in the 
London district this is not sufficient, besides 
which, owing to its informal habit of growth 
it is not seen to the best advantage when 
trained on a wall. When in a thriving state 
it seeds freely, and in this way young plants 
can be easily raised. This method is prefer- 
able to striking from cuttings, which, though 
they grow away freely for a time, are liable 
to go off in an unaccountable way. It is said 
that seeds saved from the type will often pro- 
duce white flowers, but as to this I am un- 
able to speak from personal trial. CA 


Veronica hulkeana 
This is a useful plant for a cool green- 
house, and after flowering the growths are 
slightly reduced. Repot or top-dress © the 
plants and gradually harden off previous to 
placing in the open for the summer, 


the type in the rich colouring of the lower 
petals.. This was discovered wild in Nor- 
mandy in 1886. Care must be taken in form- 
ing a permanent group that the plants are 
on their own roots, as very often it is grafted 
on. the Laburnum, and, as the Laburnum 
stock soon out-grows the scion, the plants 
cannot ‘be long-lived when grafted on a stock 


so different in ‘thabit and growth firom the . 


common Broom. 


It comes fairly true from 
seed. In 


C. SCOPARIUS VAR. ALBUS the flowers are of 
a very pale yellow. 


C. s. VAR. PENDULUS is a dwarf form with 
very large golden-yellow flowers, and is very 
suitable for rockwork or similar positions 
where the taller-growing types would be out 
of place. It is pendulous only when seen 
grafted on the Laburnum. 


C. atsus (the white. Spanish Broom) is a 
native of Spain and Portugal, and flowers in 
May. It is of very rapid growth. Ina few 
vears it often makes bushes 5 feet or 6 feet 
high, and as much through. When in full 


| 


-in the type. 


e x 


the garden. . ie 
C. ARDOINI, a native of the Maritime 
is a dwarf shrub of prostrate ‘habit, 
exceeding 3 inches in height and bear 
profusion of deep golden-yellow flow 
April-and May. a 
C. ausTRiacus, an Eastern Eure 
species, makes a compact ee 
2 feet in height, the yeilow flowers 
borne in terminal clusters from July to 
tember. In the variety of this know 
leucanthus the flowers are paler ye 


C. BIFLORUS grows from 2 feet tc 
high, the yellow flowers appearing ij 
being borne generally in twos, but some 
in threes and fours, in the axils of the | 
almost the whole length of the young t 
It is perfectly hardy and a good plant ) 
shrubbery border. = 

C. CaPITATUS, widely distributed thir 
Central and Southern Europe, is a « 
habited shrub with leafy branches beari 
July and onward clusters of yellow flow 
their tips, and attaining a height of 2 fe 

C. DALLIMoRET is: a cross between 
Andreanus and C. albus. It reaches ah 
of from 8 feet to 9 feet, of thin and 
habit, suggesting that of; scoparius, 
quite distinct from any other Broom ij 
vation, being the first hybrid Broor 
by artificial crossing. It flowers 
The petals are suffused with -rosy- 
deepening on the wing petals to crim: 
each node the flowers are solitary or iny 

C. DECUMBENS, «a native of Eastern Eu 
is a dwarf prostrate species with large 
yellow flowers, and is a pretty and les 
irockery plant. It is by no means comt 
cultivation. os mee 

C. uirsutus, from Southern and Ea 
Europe and Asia Minor, is a dwarf ye 
flowered shrub 1 foot to 2 feet hi 
blooms in June and July. It is suita 
the front of the shrubbery ‘border, on 
making a low mass in an open, sunny 

C. KEWENSIS, the result of a ‘cross 
C. albus and C. Ardoini, is the most ibea 
of the dwarf or prostrate group. The flo 
of this hybrid are creamy-white and of gi 
size and are profusely borne on lon 
shoots of last vear often 1 foot or more. 
For the rockwork it “is very suitable, 
cially where the long trailing shoots can 
over and drape some stoping surface. — 


§ 


a 


Madeira Broom; is a native of the 
ranean region. It is a very quick~ 
vellow-flowered species, and ‘blos 
Mav. oe = 

C. NIGRICANS, One of the handsome 
in the genus, has long terminal erec 
of vellow flowers, which are freely | 
in July and August; under favourable c 
tions it makes a ‘beautiful bush 6 f 
height. The specific name was given to 
account of the plant turning black wh« 
was dried. In a wild state it is widely 
tributed in Eastern Europe. 

C. pRcox much resembles the 
Spanish Broom in habit. - It is a hyb 
tween C. albus and C. purgans, at 
a profusion of cream-coloured flowers 
summer. It is one of the most easil 
and most ornamental of hardy shrubs 
seeds of this are raised very few of th 
prove like the, parent, the majority re 
closely the white Spanish Broom. 
however, are easily struck, and it is de 
to keep up a stock by this means, as 
specimens which have outgrown their 


tion, or have become unsightly fr 


ouRGANS makes a low bush not more 
feet or 3 feet in height, and produces 
undance of golden-vellow blossoms iin 
and May. In habit it somewhat resem- 
‘albus, but the branches are shorter 
yore rigid in old piants. It is a native 
itral and Southern France and Spain. 
‘URPUREUS, a native of Eastern Europe, 
ally found in nurseries grafted on small 
‘of Laburnum. It makes ‘an ornamental 
so treated, but it is generally not 
On its own roots it makes a beau- 


a profusion of purple flowers from May 
~ There are also varieties with white 
ise-tinted flowers. The so-called purple 
num (L. Adami) is a giraft between 
s purpureus and Laburnum vulgare. 

SESSILIFOLIUS, a native of Southern 
e, is a charming shrub with small, 
ae een, almost stalkless leaves and 
erect, terminal racemes of vellow 
s. It is of upright ‘habit and attains a 
of from 4 feet to 7 feét. CG: 


_ Viburnum Carlesii 


IS is one of the choicest introductions 
“recent years. A native of Corea, it 
as sent from that country to the nursery 
Boehmer and Co., Yokohama, nearly 
rsago. In 1902 a plant was received 
w. For several vears it grew slowiv, 
‘ars were entertained as to its hardi- 
protection being afforded during the 
. After it once became. established, 
er, growth was more rapid, and it re- 
no protection. It forms a bush 3 feet 
eet high and produces dense heads of 
(as may be seen from the illustration), 
es to 3 inches across, of waxy-white 
s flushed with pink on the outside and 
usly fragrant. It has been found to 
aoe results in rather light, open soil 
ling peat or leaf-mould. Growth from 
is is very slow for two or three years. 
lowers are borne early in May in 
ed heads, the buds having been formed 
evious autumn. ‘Being of less rapid 
1 than many of the species, it should be 
: 4 place in a border. 

~_. Bamboos - 

ee metimes made to wonder why 
me of the various types of Bamboos 
e not seen more often in our gardens, 
n public parks, for they certainly are 
‘turesque and interesting-as any of 
ergreens. Classified under three head- 
undinaria, Bambusa, and Phyllo- 
s, the many species and kinds of each 
ate, almost without exception, un- 
for their gracefulness, speedy growth 
ourable situations, the remark- 
ality they possess of remaining in a 
ever-green ’’ condition all through 
nter. It is true one can oftentimes 
imboos so placed in a garden as to 
them appear hideous, but then that is 

it of the plant, rather that of the” 
Who planted, and unfortunately it is 

t that comes into practice too often 

ther subjects of the garden as well as 
seing dealt with here. 

ted near water, by the side of a stream 
the bank of a lake, in the wild garden 
ee walks, Bamboos give an 
th 1s remindful of the Far East, 
nce many of them come, but scope 
ited, and many gardens that are 
and so very formal can be made 
omething above ordinary by judi- 
nting of a few clumps of Bambovs 
here. That unsightly, dull and 
xing little bit of shrubbery at the 
he lawn could be done away with, 


Ros 


rocumbent rockery or border plant, and . 
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and one or two nice clumps of Phyllostachys 
planted in their place to form, in a compara- 


tive short space of time, a feathering group 


that will tremble gracefully in the breeze; or 
the unsightly corner that looks so bad from 
the tennis court, and always seems more 
conspicuous when a few friends have been 
invited in to play, could be blotted out by a 
stately growing Arundinaria. Just two ideas 
of many that would readily suggest them- 
selves to the enthusiast who has the welfare 
of his garden at heart. 

The cultivation of Bamboos is not by any 
means a difficult proposition, and it cannot 
be said they are very particular as to soil, 
provided the situation is fairly moist at all 
times of the year; but preference should be 
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are all that remains to be said regarding culti- 
vation, for, as previously implied, they are 
simple to manage. 

To enumerate just a few from each genus 
is, perhaps, to do an injustice to the remain- 
ing majority, for of the 50 to 60 species and 
varieties now in cultivation it seems a 
problem to pick out the best, although, of 
course, the varying heights and habits make 
them singularly distinguishable for various 
sites and purposes. 

Taking Arundinarias into consideration 
first, A. anceps is perhaps one of the most 
prominent. This species, which hails from 
Northern India, sends up slender, erect 
stems to a height that may vary anything 
from 8 feet to 15 feet high, bearing numerous 


Viburnum Carlesii 


given to a good strong loam if possible, 
enriched by incorporating a liberal amount 
of cow manure. It is as well to plant them 
in aspects that are sheltered to some extent 
from the north and east for the dry, cutting 
winds that come from those quarters do 
much to deter and- disfigure the foliage 
during early spring. The operations of re- 
planting and division for purposes of propa- 
gation must be governed according to the 
district. In the Southern Counties, where 
climatic conditions are somewhat milder, 
these operations could be performed with 
safety at any time from October to May; but 
in the Midlands and the North they are best 
left till April or May. A good watering in 
at the time of planting and a little time and 
trouble spent annually, preferably in winter, 
to give them a good top dressing of manure, 


deep-green leaves that droop gracefully; it 
spreads very rapidly by means of its 
rhizomes, and is very useful for planting 
where a good screen is needed. 

A. Falconeri is one that will only succeed 
under favourable conditions, and to grow it 
in cold districts usually. means disappoint- 
ment after the first winter; but the writer 
has seen a fine clump growing in a garden 
on the Sussex Coast with stems 26 feet long. 

A. Hindsii,- a native of Japan, is a 
splendid species not commonly met with. 
The stems, which usually average about 
12 feet, bear long erect leaves of bluish- 
green, and give a striking effect. 

A. japonica, A. nobilis, A. nitida, and A. 
macrosperma are also types, that generally 
grow to a good height; but it should be men- 
tioned that a certain species may send up 
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longer stems in one part of the country than 
it does in another,. consequently statements 
= may sometimes seem exaggerated. Of the 
dwarfer growing kinds of Arundinarias, 
mention, need only be made of A. auricoma, 
=a 2 feet; A. humilis, 2 feet; A.-senanensis, 
13 feet, to show there is scope for those who 
would grow .them for the all- they eat sround 
effect they give. 
Members of the genus Bambusa are 
mostly suited for planting near water or in 
damp situations. B. fastuosa, a noble 
* species from Japan, never fails to attract 
admiration. The leaves,. which are usually 
5 inches to 7 inches long, are bright green 
= above and delightfully glaucous beneath, and 
see are borne on stems that may range from 
15 feet to 20 feet high. 
= B. quadrangularis is a remarkable species 
ES having square canes; the canes, as a rule 
f 6 feet high, bear dense clusters of dark green 
: narrow leaves. 

Of the dwarfer kinds, B. pygmaea, 1 foot; 
B. palmata, and B. pumila, 2 .feet, are 
worthy of note, and are invaluable for form- 
ing bold masses. 

Without a doubt some of the hardiest of 
the Bamboos belong to the Genus Phyllo- 
stachys, and they are mostly very handsome 
subjects. One that is made a good deal of 
use of for planting in bold masses is P. 
aurea. This is a very strong grower of some 
14 feet in height and graceful in habit. 
P. Castillonis is a popular Bamboo, and it is 
a pity this species has not proved more hardy 
f in our Isles. ~ In favoured districts it. will 

grow to a height of 10-feet, and the glaucous 
leaves, that are mostly striped with pale 
yellow, are very effective. 

P.~ Henonis,; P.<amitis; and” P.iviridie 
glaucescens are three other very - desirable, 

tall -growing Bamboos; whilst P. ruscifolia, 

: ‘the smallest of. the genus, with. its “stems 
that seldom grow higher than 2 feet, 
useful for many purposes, and its mottled 
foliage makes it almost unique. 

‘There are many other Bamboos not here 
mentioned, and when they become better 
known many gardens will look more _pic- 
turesque. H. W. STENNING. 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Apple Laxton’s Superb 


HIS, the result of a cross between 
Wyken Pippin and Cox’s Orange, has the 
true Cox’s flavour. It will keep up till 
March, and is all the more valuable on- that 
account... As showing the value of this Apple 
in the minds of the Fruit Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society it may. be stated 


that it was given van Award of Merit on 
August 26, 1919. - Since then a First-ciass 
Certificate has been awarded. It combines 


in a wonderful degree the fine flavour of both 
of its parents. Itis a somewhat larger fruit 
than Cox’s, the skin vellow slightly flushed 
all over, this being more pronounced on the 
exposed side. The flesh is white, sweet, and 
crisp. In season it follows ‘Cox’s, and 
there is nothing really equal to Cox’s as a 
late Apple this should be a very valuable sort 
from Christmas to March. The tree is a 
healthy grower so. far as we have seen, and it 
bears very freely. 


Extension of Peach and Nectarine 
trees 


No matter how good the cuiture, there are 
at times difficulties in the way of getting 
these trees to fill the allotted spaces. One 
often sees wide spaces between the trees on 
walls that could profitably be filled in more 
readily if the extension system ‘had been 
adopted. If there is space there is no-need 
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for the continual hoes Bane af the 
growth, which is often cut back to a fruit- 
“bud,. with the result it will be shorter still © 
when the crop is cleared. If maidens are 
planted it is not necessary to cut back so 
severely as is frequently practised, as much 
may be done by pinching and disbudding to 
extend the tree in its infancy. It is sur- 
prising how much: space Peaches and — 
‘Nectarines will cover in a suitable soil and 
position. The more the tree is extended the 
better the chance of a crop: The American 
varieties, some of which are anvthing but 


gross growers, give7a much better return chi 
Grown — 


allowed more freedom of growth. 
‘thus there is less trouble; with bud-dropping 
and less fear of gumming. There is less 
gross wood if the growth is spread.over a 
wider area, and the fruits are then produced — 
on ‘the smaller wood more freely. Some 
varieties planted five vears ago and allowed 
to extend freely have given much iess trouble 
an trees pruned in «the usual way~ and 

allowed much less space. ‘There is another 
important point. Trees grown on the exten- 
sion principle are much cleaner and- the 
foliage is much better, and, as- all «growers 
ee ee 
fruit in the end. To grow trees thus, of 
course more room must be given between the 
“branches atthe start, and it is an easy matter 


to improve on the training as the trees in- 
crease in size, allowing more room each year. 
Once the leaders are in position it is an easy 

matter.” Many advocate leaving the ‘pruning 
to the end of February, and it is safe advice, 
but far better prune—that i is, remove the old 


bearing shoots—as soon: as the fruit is 
gathered. By doing this it -will leave but 


little to prune if stopping and regul ating were 
done-as needed.- With ample extension root 
action will ‘be more vigorous. “There is less 


-ehance for the roots to overrun the top growth ~ 


—that is, the growth will be so regulated that 
there will be better wood in all parts of tthe 
tree and very few coarse branches that will 
need severe pruning, as is often the case 
where free extension is not practised. 


Summer treatment of Raspberries 


Very often the treatment this fruit receives 
at this season is the cause of failure or suc- 
cess the next. 
to the selection of suckers or canes for next 
season and the maturing of the same, there 
is little chance of success, and the plants are 
robbed of a great deal of their vigour for the 
ensuing season. Raspberries are often 
allowed to occupy the same ground far too 
long, this making them weak, the result be- 
ing small fruits and a forest of suckers. If 
more attention were paid to new plantations 
there would be fewer failures and finer fruits. 


well-developed ‘foliage means better 


Laxton’s Superb, a valuable late Apple — 


If due attention be not paid 


light ee ify Sole i= js “mo re: 
renew the plantation ea tly 
Joamy soil. Eeotna teas 


to keep the roots in a vigoro 
deep cultivation, change ok 
being important details. 
considerable difficulty in pach 
Raspberries any distance, but if 
fruit is grown and ‘gathere 
there will be no difficulty. 
cellent for this purpose, “bei 
some, firm fruit and of fin 
Hornet, Pastel, 


is an early nde ee the Jas 
but a wonderfull SENppen a 


quently when glowed: to ‘car. 
titv of wood are soon exhauste 


“except | chee oe ie 
At times it will be necessar 
planting canes are require 
too many should: not be left. 


also “necessary. ie would 
different positions, as then 
succession of fruit, and b 
late varieties the fruits a 
time. When the p!ants g 
from. their original -positio 
‘take pie in siving, them 
would also sadvise early _plar 
a change of plants, as often 
from a distance are more rob 
come into bearing. In light 
there is a great gain in early £ 
plants take readily to th 
break in ‘the spring is mt 

stronger, while the canes ma} 
more closely in the nex 
practised. Mulching is also mo t 
I use cow-manure and mulch he 

spring and autumn. | 
tains the moisture and a 
the fruits. 


s - 


been ae fo a ees 
annual crv, something is 
Muscats and Lady Downe’: 
wi OEO es and the ichiagen iS. 


Mere away from the sun 6. 
hours PES on the appearances 


so-called disease always attacks 
during stoning, and is most 
ie in stormy and~ changeable 
when, no matter how careful the 
anagement, the air temperature 
. extremes. Under these rapid 
ions the economist who grudges fuel 
e night temperature of the house to 
ow figure, when. the berries long 
ybreak become extremely cold. A 
: house rises faster than that of the 
ndensation of vapour follows, and 
of the skin is destroyed. 

does not extend over along period, 
from a fortnight to three weeks, 


uthern Gardens 
tries : 
Ivisable to keep up a young stock of 
ts. A new plantation should . be 
year, the corresponding number 
ing destroved after the fruit is 
— A period of three years is about 
able life of a Strawberry bed. 
ants are now producing a quantity 
s, and these. may be pegged on 
fs containing good quality loam, 
eing to have strong, healthy plants 
in August. 

ties 

ré making vigorous growth, and 
must be given to prevent injury. 
ficient to replace the old canes after 
and when reducing the new shoots 
¢ to cut out the weakest. For the 
e shoots should be tied loosely, so 
do not interfere with the ripening 
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from maiden plants, and oniy the 
ner on each stalk should be chosen. 
dvised above, and, when rooted, 
hem from the parent plant and 
le pots in ashes. Here they will re- 
il ready for pots 6 inches in dia- 
ep the roots well supplied with 


garden 

Iways of interest to the plant-lover, 
gh many of the occupants will be 
t their best, others will be taking 
e. Plants that have finished -b'oom- 
d have their flower-spikes removed 
ittle seed of any particular subject 
d. The saving of seeds, especially 
choice and rare plants, ought to be 
‘A vigorous stock of plants can 
obtained by this means. ; 


> 


S set in boxes for a late batch will 


. Hard potting must be avoided. 
nts now coming into flower should 
in the conservatory or greenhouse. 
*! =a i + 
grass 

that were forced have been kept 
ow they are at rest. Shake them 
he soil, and when an opportunity 
can be planted out in clumps or 
90 far from the dwelling-house. 


nstitute a charming race of plants 

the rock garden, borders, or beds, 

a few should be propagated by 

-Pipings as they are often called. 
=) ; 


ny morning breaks, the tempera-. 
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more or less, according to the regularity of 
the ‘‘set’’ and the .active condition of the 
roots; whilst the greatest destruction almost 
invariably is experienced where ventilation is 
imperfect and the ‘borders are wet and cold. 
The amateur who never reads this calendar 
when he finds his berries scalding, unmindful 
of the fact that this ‘subject has been dis- 
cussed over and over again, at once sends 
berries to the editor of this paper, but before 
the oft-repeated reply can reach him the mis- 
chief is done, and many of his best,bunches 
are disfigured, if snot spoiled... Once more; 
then, upon the. principle that prevention is 
better than cure, I would suggest the produc- 
tion and maintenance of conditions the re- 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Such work can be done during the next few 
weeks. The cuttings will readily form roots 
in sandy soil if placed in a cold-frame ar 
hand-light. A little shade will be beneficial 
for a few days if the weather is bright. 


Hollyhocks 

A> fine display is made with Hollvhocks 
during the summer, and the staking should 
be proceeded with at an early date. 


Salads 


Frequent sowings are needed, and Lettuce 


must be planted in a rich soil and afforded. 


libefal quantities of water if the weather is 
dry. 


Beet 


A further sowing of a Turnip-rooted variety 
can be.made to furnish a supply of fresh roots 
in the autumn. This kind does not require 
much thinning. ; 


Pot Roses 


These now occupy an open position in the 
frame-ground, where they are plunged. in 
ashes to prevent the roots drying so quickly. 
Liquid-manure may be given, and, as a 
change, a light sprinkling of fertiliser occa- 
sionally will assist them. 


Greenhouse climbers 
All climbers will need tving and- thinning 
of the growths before they become an en- 
tangled mass. Watch for red-spider. A 
frequent use of the svringe will generally hold 
this pest in check. T. W.. Briscoe, 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow, Glos. 
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Northern Gardens 


Tomatoes 

Fruits are now ripening freely, and the 
watering of the plants must be very carefully 
attended to, for if the soil is permitted to get 
really dry and then abundance of water ap- 
plied the fruits are almost certain to split 
badly. Keep- moist, therefore, but not 
saturated. Feeding, too, must be given with 
discretion, for heavy doses applied indis- 
criminately do much more. harm than good. 
Give, therefore, weak and often, and vary 
the diet weekly. 


Late Peaches 

Thin the fruits gradually where this is 
necessary and finish disbudding. See that 
the soil is kept nicely moist, and after the 
fruits are swelling freely give an occasional 
soaking of liquid-manure or a sprinkling of 
some good chemical fertiliser like Thomson’s 
is even better if used judiciously and weil 
watered in. 


Out-door Peaches 
A substantial mulch of good, rich, well- 
rotted farmyard manure should ‘be applied, 
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verse of those I have described. The fires in 
the first place should be started sufficiently 
early. in the afternoon, not only to expel 
sluggish vapour, but also to maintain a brisk 
circulation of warm air through the night. 
The apex ventilators should never be closed, 
and the better to prevent a sudden rise, fire- 
heat should be shut off before the sun strikes 
the roof, when by abundant, if not profuse 
ventilation, a warm greenhouse temperature 
may be maintained through . the day. 
Draughts must be guarded against, otherwise 
another enemy in the form of rust may put in 


*an appearance, when. the ‘intended remedy 


may prove worse than the imaginary disease. 
A. Ge 


WEEK 


and if the weather be at all dry a thorough 
soaking of ‘clear water should then be given. 
Thin the fruits where necessary, and con- 
tinue disbudding, at intervals, until finished. 


Other. wall fruit 


Cherries, Plums, and Apricots are usually 
liable to attacks of green and black fly, and 
every endeavour should be made to clear the 
pests from the points of the shoots. Spray- 
ing with a good strong solution of Quassia is 
usually effective, while other good prepara- 
tions are XL All, liquid insecticide, and 
Abol. “These, if used in accordance with 
the directions printed-on the containers, are 
yjuite effective and easy to use. 


The vineries 


In the latest houses the thinning of the 
berries will be calling for attention. ‘Tiry, if 
possible, to get this done during a dull spell, 
for in bright, sunny weather the heat in a 
vinery is almost unbearable. Continue the 
pinching of sub-laterals at the first leaf as 
becomes necessary. Some growers maintain 
that svringing must be stopped at the time 
the Vines come into flower and not renewed, 
but I think this. is a mistake, for if clean 
water at the same temperature as the house 
be used no harm will be done to the fruit, 
While vermin will be so discouraged that they 
will never obtain a footing. 


Melons 


Early in the season Melons require copious 
supplies of water, both at the roots and over- 
head, but as the fruits swell, some discrimina- 
tion is necessary, for too much water at the 
roots is apt to spoil the flavour. Until the 
ripening is almost reached the daily syringing 


/must ibe continued so as to keep vermin down, 


a dry, warm atmosphere being cértain to en- 
courage an attack. 


Asparagus 

The cutting of this vegetabie must not be 
continued too long, or the plants will be so 
weakened that thev will produce but poorly 
next season. Another dressing of salt will 
not only stimulate the Asparagus, but kill 
weeds and vermin that may be present. A 
good soaking of weak liquid-manure will also 
help to stimulate and build up the crowns for 
next year. 


Potatoes 


As often as opportunity offers stir the soil 
between the rows of Potatoes, as nothing is 
more conducive to the well-being of this im- 
portant. crop. As each variety ‘becomes 
ready earth-up while the soil is moist. Should 
there be anv want of vigour a sprinkling of 
special Potato manure between the rows be- 
fore the earth is drawn up to the stems will 
benefit the crop and help to prevent the at- 
tacks of the destructive little black slug. 

C. Bair, 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 
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Chrysanthemums for walls 


HOSE with no glass accommodation 
may have a good display of bloom, pro- 


vided they have an open  wall-space. 
That with a southern aspect is best, of 
course, although a fair amount of success can 
be achieved against east and west walls, It 
is surprising what a quantity of bloom plantts 
growing at the foot of a wail will give if they 
are well attended to in the matter of water 
being regularly supplied to them during dry 
weather. If some means could be devised 
where a temporary covering could be put up 
in the case of frost, success ‘then is assured. 
A broad’ coping-board fitted ito the wall at the 
time the petals are expanding would prevent 
their being soaked by rains. It is frost fol- 
lowing quickly after rains, when the blooms 
are soaked through, that causes injury to the 
flowers. Select the varieties most suitable for 
throwing off the rain, those that have reflexed 
florets being the best. Incurved kinds are 
the worst of all for the purpose, as by their 
natural formation of petals they form a tre- 
ceptacle inside the flower for water. The 
larger the sorts the worse they sare in this 
respect. The Reflexed Japanese, Reflexed 
Pompons, and single-flowered kinds are those 
to select. Not only are the two latter free- 
flowering, but they last a long time when in 
bloom. Manv of them, too, are dwarf in 
habit of growth, therefore well suited to plant 
between the lar ger- growing sorts for covering 
the lower part ” of ‘the wall. The old roots 
cr stools that flowered in pots last vearr 
are preferable to planits raised from cuttings 
this season, owing to the extra number of 
shoots produced at the base, and are better 
furnished with branches to begin with. Re- 
move part of the old material from the roots, 
and plant close to ithe wall at a distance of 
4 feet between each plant for ithe large-grow- 
ing sorts, putting a Pompon in between each 


of these: If the soil is fairivy good add some 
manure, and make the soil firm about the 
roots; but if not, it is better to remove it to a 


depth of 15 inches and as many wide, re- 
placing it with other. ‘Disused potting-soil, 
decayed vegetable and hotbed refuse, wood. 
ashes, and road-scrapings make a_ capital 
After plant- 
ing, a mulching of manure 2 inches thick laid 
about ‘the plants will not only economise 
labour in watering, but will keep the roots 
cool, and encourage them to extend near the 
surface, which is ‘what is required to obtain 
the best results, Ear! lv thinning of tthe shoots 
should ‘be attended ito, as by removing those 


not required early those remaining grow 
strong, and keep dwarfer than if they were 
crowded, 


If the plants were of good size the previous 
year they will start into: growth with many 
shoots. Select six of the strongest on each 
plant, removing all ithe others, except in the 
case of Pompons; these may have eight 
growths. When the branches are long enough 
spread them out/thinly, and fasten to . the wall 
either with nails and shreds, or. with a wire 
run along in front of the shoots and fastened 
occasionally ‘to the wall, constantly securing 
them as growth proceeds. Do not top the 
branches, ‘but allow them to grow away 
freely. When the first break takes place 
select two of the. strongest shoots on each 
original stem, or more if space will allow, 
some kinds requiring less space than others 
on account of the length of their foliage. The 
shoots mav be trained as close together as 
possible, consistent with allowing the foliage 
just sufficient space without overlapping. ‘Tf 
the wall/is less than 6 feet high, and tall- 
growing sorts are planted, the shoots must be 
trained | in a slanting direction, or the flowers 
will be above the top of the wall. If the 


Pompons have 'to cross the stems of the large- 
flowered section near the base a portion of 
the leaves ‘of the latter should be removed to 


prevent overcrowding, and give light to the 


small-flowered section. As soon as the roots 
have taken shold of ithe new soil appiy liquid- 
manure in a weak state and clean water 
liberally during dry weather. After a hot 
day thoroughiv syringe the plants; this 
greatly assists in keeping the foliage clean 
and in a healthy condition. If the roots be- 
come dry several times during hot weather 
mildew will: attack the foliage, not. only 


rendering it unsightly, but checking that free 


growth which is so desirable in giving a fuil 
crop of flowers. 


4 


Chrysanthemums on single stems _ 


I have started to grow Chrysanthemums on 
the single stem, and would like to know how 
] am to procure the best blooms. ‘I have read 
several articles on the Chrysanthemum, but 
I do not understand about the taking of the 
bud on the single bloom svstem. I now have 
some very fine plants, and have kept all the 
laterals that have ‘broken pinched off, except 
the two at the top of the plant. Shall I leave 
them or rub them off? AN AMATEUR. 


[The cause of ‘the first natural break is the 
formation of a flower-bud in the point of 
growth, and during its formation growth is 
temporarily checked. In a few days lateral 
growths will ‘burst from each node. or eye 
below and next to the bud in the point of ‘the 
shoot. These grow very quickly and need 
prompt action in their removal or retention. 
When these lateral growths are 2 inches long 


it shou!d be determined how many blooms 


each plant is to carrv. The general rule 
amongst leading cultivators is to allow every 
plant to develop three flowers, so that the 
same number of branches is required, as one 
flower only is allowed upon each branch. 
Where the finest exhibition flowers are in 
request three is a safe number to retain. The 
difference in the time each plant makes its 
natural. break is governed by tthe variety, 
some being earlier than others and at various 
heights. As a rule, from the early part of 
Mav to the middle of June is the time when 
most sorts:make their first natural break. 
The bud is rubbed out as soon as seen, three 
of the most promising shoots—those nearest 
the top—allowed to grow, and all the others 
pinched off; thus ‘the whole energy of ‘the 
plant is concentrated in those seiected. These 
in time produce another bud in the point of 
growth, and from these buds the. blooms in 
many cases are developed according to the 
variety and ithe time the flowers are required. 
The bud just named iis called amongst 
growers the crown bud; many of these will 
form early in August, others at the end of the 
month, and some not until the first part of 
September. Some late-flowering sorts, for 
instance, will develop their flowers from the 
early part to the middie of November if the 
crown buds show at the time named. Earlv- 
flowering varieties would be much too early 
should they form buds at the time first 
named. In this case the bud must be re- 
moved and all subsequent growths, except the 
leading one; this in time will form. another 
bud, which is called the ‘‘ terminal,” and is 
far the best for obtaining perfect blooms, 
especially in the southern counties. At all 
times during the growth of the plants surplus 
shoots are sure to be formed iat some part or 
other of the plant; these must be promptly 
removed, as they are useless and only rob the 
plant of energies that ought to be concen- 
trated in the selected growths. Some persons 


then each plant is given about 2 % 


allow these superfluous shoots: t 
inches or more before removing ther 
is a mistake; cut them oF. at Oe 


ROSES” 
Assisting Roses. 


ITH a view to stimulate 
little, all Roses shoul - 
: several good soakings 
water. . It isa ‘good: plan ‘to ue u 
face soil a few inches deep or re 
of the earth from the roots, so as 
basin about 18 inches wide. ‘Th 
able the roots to get the full benefit 
is given in the shape of liquid. W. 
is poured upon a hard, flat surfa 
deal of it runs to waste, If strong, 
ees is required, the roots sl 
plenty of water from the time they 4 
to grow until the trees come into flo 
if the manure-water given be 
animal manure the growth will be str 
and the fiowers larger and brighter in 
than when only plain water is give 
good soakings every week will 
service to the plants. Pillar Rose: 
trained to wails with their roots in 
shallow borders are often overlock 
gards watering. All through the si 
such plants should be watered as | 
necessary to keep the soil moist al 
roots the whole depth of the border. 
great advocate for using artificial m 
Rosés, but still there are some whi 
employed in a moderate wav with adv 
When I have been short of manure 
have given my Roses one dressing 
June of Clav’s fertiliser, at the rat 
tablespoonfuls to each plant. _ ches 
first removed to the roots, the manure 
applied, the soil is put back in its p 


water. I find after several vears’ tri 
this answers very well. It is su 
promote a steady growth without 
undue luxuriance. All manures may 
to be beneficial to Roses up to a certai 
and so [ have found it in practice. I 
fore behoves us tobe careful in the 
them. I-have never known the fr 
good, well-rotted manure from the 
or the hotbed do any harm, but I 1 
eae using diluted guano and similar 
lating manures. True, the Roses 
extraordinary growth, but it was SO SU 
and immature when winter came t 
first severe frost kill ed the ereates pe 
ite 

MULCHING ROSES. — Some 
manure is very beneficial. 
2 inches or 3 inches thick is not t 
the surface should be pricked over - 
fork 1 inch or 2 inches deep, and if the 
dry it should be watered thoroughly 
the mulching is put on. 
ment the plants will take care of th 
for a week or two, i,e., if they are 
tended for garden ‘decoration. Grow 
exhibition-. will need to. keep — 
watching the state of the weather; if? 
continue ee root watering © mus 
neglected, although the surface 
mulched over. In watering mulc 
it is a good plat to draw the ma 
first and then replace it when the is 
done. : 

ROSE MAGGOTS are plentiful, a 
set vigorously to work to pick them 0 
do not stop to examine every curled 
find the maggot, because we know if 
there at that particular moment. the 
been, and that the leaf will be pern 
disfigured, so-we pick off every one 
find curled. ' : aes 


h 
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$ Iris gracilipes 


LOWER GARDEN 


Iris gracilipes 


HE blossoms are very beautiful, being 
each about 2 inches in diameter and of a 
soft hheliotrope-blue tint, with a broad 
ral band of white, veined with narrow 
; of purple-red, and with a little spot of 
ht yellow at the extremity of the band. 
leaves are each g inches in length and 
hin tbreadth. The falls are small, forked 
ie top, and of deeper colour than the rest 
he flower. The flower-stems are very 
ler, and exceed the leaves in length, so 
the flowers show up well. When a 
n or more flowers are expanded at the 
e time they have an extremely pretty 
t. It is a native of Northern Japan, 
therefore, should be quite hardy. It is, 
umably, but very little known. 


Viola exhibits at Chelsea 


HE days have gone by when the many 
growers who specialised in Violas and 
Pansies used to put up large exhibits of 
e flowers. The exhibitors of Violas and 
ies at the recent Chelsea Show were 
paratively few in so far as any special 
ay was effected. This seems somewhat 
irkable in many ways as, judging from 
great interest evoked on the part of visi- 
these flowers continue to hoid the popu- 
ancy in a marked degree. 

though the blooms were not shown either 
egards quality or number of varieties as 
the case some 10 or 15 years ago at the 
ple and Chelsea, the method of exhibit= 
showed signs .of improvement on the 
le. It is now gradually being recognised 
amore artistic and natural arrangement 
le flowers is desirable than that generally 
ogue some years ago. With a very few 
ptions the custom of’the exhibitors at 
time was to set up the blooms in formal 
rays’ of six or nine blossoms, the whole 
hed up stiffly against a more or less flat 
ground. Such a method of exhibiting 
s quite-a wrong impression of the flowers 
hey would appear on the growing plant, 
t from giving a far less pleasing effect as 
ole than does a less formal arrangement. 
ndoubted|y the most satisfactory method 
nibiting Violas and Pansies is by show- 


ing the growing plants—i.e., in pots, boxes, 
or ‘baskets. It can-be and has been done, 
but there are certain practical disadvantages 
which need to be overcome to enable such a 
method to be a success from the nursery- 
man’s point of view. From the point of view 
of the spectator or purchaser it has every- 
thing to recommend it. The habit and free- 
flowering propensity of a variety can be seen 
at a glance, and the disappointment that fre- 
quently arises owing to certain varieties being 
useless for bedding can be avoided. Some 
recent introductions of Violas of large size 
look magnificent as individual blooms, but 
owing to their straggling habit of growth, 
except for exhibition, they are-scarcely worth 
growing. For colour effect in the garden 
such types are of little use and are a con- 
stant source of disappointment if any attempt 
is made to use them with such an end in 
view. 

The practice now more frequently ob- 
served, particularly in the case of Violas, is 
to arrange the flowers in shallow pans or 
other vessels, either with foliage of the plant 
or with other suitable foliage, using one 
variety of flower to each pan. A display on 


‘ arranged in bowls and vases. 
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these lines gives a very good idea of the 
colour-value of any particular variety, and a 
series of pans in several different varieties 
can be artistically disposed, giving a pleasing 
and comprehensive display. The spectator is 
thus enabled to judge the effect of the varie- 
ties more or less as they would be on the 
growing plant. Two or three exhibits on the 
lines last indicated were to be seen at Chelsea. 

A number of firms exhibited the flowers 
The flowering 
shoots of Violas and Pansies shown in this 
way create an effective display, and such a 
method is a very suitable one for showing 
these flowers. The tendency to cram too 
many blooms into one vessei needs to be 
carefully observed, however, otherwise the 
whole effect is spoiled. 

It was particularly interesting to note the 
large representations of Viola, species 
amongst the exhibits of hardy plants and 
alpines. Viola cornuta hybrids of several 
tones of colour were much in evidence, as 
also were those of Viola gracilis. The num- 
ber of *‘ improved forms” and hybrids of 
these two species now being raised and dis- 
tributed is.incoreasing rapidly, but I think 
more discrimination is needed in the selection 
of such varieties deemed worthy of a name. 
Some of the specimens exhibited appear to 
me to be not worth the trouble of growing, 
except in so far as they are interesting from 
an experimental point of view as the result 
of hybridisation. Not a few of them are 
little better than weeds, and not worth per- 
petuating. 

Some good and useful named sorts are :— 
Viola gracilis Clarence Elliott (white), V. g. 
Golden Wave (golden-yellow), V. g. Purple 
Robe (striking purple), and Viola cornuta 
purpurea (darlx purplish-blue). These were 
shown as growing plants in smal! pots or 
pans, as well as arranged in vases. 

Other Viola species shown as growing 
plants ‘by several exhibitors included V. 
calcarata (pale violet), V. pedata and V. p. 
bicolor (mauve-violet), V. lutea (pale vellow), 
and V. bosniaca (light purplish4red). All 
were very interesting to those whose fancy 
lies in this direction. . Howarp H. Crane. 


Eastcote, Middlesex. 


Phlox divaricata Laphami 


HIS is one of the most distinct and free- 
flowering of the alpine Phloxes. The 
varietv P. d. Laphami, which we figure 
to-day, has larger flowers of deeper colour, 
the plant, of much stronger growth, reaching 
a height of 18 inches or 20 inches. Its great- 


Phlox divaricata Laphami 
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lies in the fact that it 
flowers considerably later ithan the type. 
This plant is quite shardy, young plants 
flowering freely, though the best results fol- 
iow. from two-year-old plants. It’ is easily 
increased from cuttings in a similar way and 
at the same time as Tufted Pansies. The 
flowers are sweet-scented and begin to ‘ap- 
pear in May, a succession of bloom being 
kept up until July. At its season of flowering 
it is the mainstay among dwarf plants of this 
colour in the garden, and is of the greatest 
value in any colour scheme of blue. 


Where to plant Daffodils 


It is while these beautiful spring-flowering 
bulbous plants are still blooming that one is 
best able to decide as to the most effective 
position in which :to*plant any further addi- 
tions to the existing stock. ‘All Daffodil bulbs 
grown in pots or boxes for early blooming, if 
given a little care after flowering will be 
excellent for planting out in Grass in August. 
The bulk of them will bloom the following 
spring. 

With these and any others that may be 
secured the question often arises where best 
can they be planted? I have planted many 
thousands in the grounds here, and nowhere 
do they look so’ charming as scattered thinly 
and informally under large deciduous trees, 
mostly Limes. I was at first a bit doubtful 
as to the wisdom of planting in such a posi- 
tion, but the result, even the first season, was 
so satisfactory that many more bulbs are 
planted annually, and up to the present with- 
out a failure. There is abundance -of these 
flowers also in open positions in rough Grass, 
but fine as they are under these conditions, 
the numbers under the trees surpass them 
for an effective display. These, too, —are 
earlier in bloom by a week at least. 

All Daffodils have been abnormally fine this 
season, and have lasted in ‘beauty much 
longer than usual. ‘The first open bloom was 
noted on March 19th (Golden Spur), while at 
this date (Mav 15th) one could still pick a 
few Emperor and Sir Watkin without much 
difficulty. While most varieties succeed 
when planted in Grass, the most effective and 
dependable include Emperor, Victoria, Em- 
press, Golden Spur, Henry Irving, Sir 
Watkin, and Mme. de Graaff. The last- 
named does splendidly, but its pale colouring 
is by no means so effective as are the deeper- 
tinted kinds. 

July is the most suitable time Por the lift- 
ing of Daffodil bulbs, and August the best 
month for planting. When ‘planting in turf 
it pays to use a ‘bulb planter.’’ It is very 
simple, but’ most effective, for by its use at 
least three times the number can be planted 
as would be possible with a spade, while it 
leaves the surface unmarked after the first 


est value, however, 


shower of rain. C. Brair. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 
Wallflowers 
May time is Wallflower time, when, after 


a vear’s care, it gives us of its best in colour 
and fragrance. I suppose each one of us who 
grows these spring-blooming plants has his 
own idea when seed should be sown. Much 
depends on tthe locality in which one resides 
as to the date of sowing, but, as a rule, it is, 
I think, ‘best ‘to get the seed in during May or 
June. From a long experience in the grow- 
ing of Wallflowers I have come ‘to the con- 
clusion that the best results are attained when 
plants have been under culture 12 months. 
Some of my friends sow as late as July ‘and 
‘August, but should the winter prove severe, 
losses follow, because the plants have not had 
sufficient time ito get a decent size before the 
bad weather comes. I would rather sow 
earlier, even if it meant giving the plants an 
additional shift, than risk anything oS late 
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sowing. Only the best seed should be pro- 
cured, as the difference in cost between poor 
varieties and those obtained from a firm of 
repute is but ‘trifling. TOWNSMAN. — 


BOOKS _ 
Gardens of England* 


Cecil’s admirable . ‘* History of Garden- 
ing in: England,’ 


Recie ain we reviewed the Hon. Mrs. 


’ and one of the most 


interesting features of the book under notice. 


is the late Mr. E. T. Cook’s opening chapter, 
which has a strong historical flavour, 
‘Nothing, nowadays,’ 
serves, “is more  characteristic-. of our 
Engl ish countryside, and there is nothing that 
strikes a foreigner (or, we will add, a 
Colonial) more forcibly than the cottage gar- 
dens, 


our roadsides and village lanes with their 
broidery of flowers,’? and Mr. ‘Cook. proceeds 


to narrate (which will be news to many) that ~ 


English gardening has had its ups and downs. 
Thus he tells us that it declined so much 


during the Tudor dynasty, in the harsh misery. 
itself — 


of the times, that the Royal ‘table 
had to be supplied with ‘‘ sallets of herbs ”’ 


brought over from Holand, while many a 
stout Dutch sloop carried its cargo of Onions ~ 


and Carrots to Hull for the use of wealthy 
English nobles 
“Thus, languishing, did the art of garden- 
ing stand stationary until troubles and per- 
secution abroad made England, as she has 
ever been, a house of refuge, ‘among more 
exalted persons, 
clothworkers,” and it is to these that Mr. 


Cook ascribes a good deal of the credit for ~ 


the revival of gardening in England. 


Yes, it may truly be said that-the gardens 


of England are notable among its glories, and 
we heartily endorse the remark by another 


writer, quoted in this book, that ‘* this is the - 


great difference _ between 
England and in other 
England the cottage garden sets the stan- 
dard, whereas in other countries the standard 
is set by the garden of the palace or the 
villa.’ 

Mr. Cook is at some pains to endeavour to 
account for the pride of place held by English 
flower gardeners. (We think he does our 


gardening in 


vegetable growers rather less than justice.) - 


Thus, he suggests it may be the. neutral tints 
of our mist-laden atmosphere that make sea- 


girt folk like ourselves crave for the contrast 


of rich, warm colour. But we do not find 
this or his other explanations entirely satis- 
fying. Personally, we think that it is the 
peculiar suitability of our climate for garden- 
ing that has very much to do with it; and this 
is a fact onlv fully appreciated by ‘travellers. 
Even in Germany, for example, Roses have to 
be buried to preserve their lives in winter, 


_and gardens out of the radius of town water 
“supplies in Australia can commonly achieve E 


only a very seasonal brilliance. 
We think Mr. Cook is over-optimistic in 


believing that the ugliness of allotments could 


be cured by growing. flowers in them—at 
least, if any treatment could convert an ex- 
panse of allotments into a vision of delight 
we should be most agreeably surprised. 

In these remarks we ‘have not travelled 
beyond his. first chapter, but the rest are 


equally interesting and instructive, and the — 


book gains immensely in value from the 16 
colour reproductions of paintings by Beatrice 
Parsons. 
price, and strikes usas a particularly suitable 
gift for sending overseas. 


* Gardens of England. Painted by Beatrice Parsons. 


Described by E. T. Cook. London: A. & C. Black, 
Ltd. Price 6s, net. 


beds. 


beds the plants can be lifted ei 
* ashe justly: ob- | 


with ‘their aspect of homely comfort. 
and even luxury, which everywhere fringe — 


‘lifted without a ball. the 


_ (or the Cabbage-turnip as | 


wasteful than sowing seed 


and well-to-do merchants. | 


for Flemish weavers and. 


“each row and toon 9 inches tor 


countries—that in - 


It is good value at the published — 


ice ee he 
6 inches thigh before being tra 

permanent quarters. Six incl 
seedlings each way is a goo 
to allow when pricking out int 
When transplanting fr 


good ball of earth or He soil s| 
the roots exposed. 
avoids-an Rte £ 
the grower must be s: 
are free from iclub-root 


amined, and any doubtfu 
and burnt, the remainder b 
their new ‘quarters, using a 
for making the requisite 


it) can well be treated in the 
the nursery-bed can be dis 
the seedlings may be trans 
into the rows where they are { 
method is, in my opinion, - 


rows and then thinning the sec 
6 inches apart. Others m: 
grow large quantities here in. 
scribed with successful results. : 

Dwarf French Beans are ge 
for being sown in protected 
then transplanted. The seed 
2 inches apart and afterwai 
double rows, 12 inches to 15 


each pe These fens s 
be in position before the t anspl 
place. - g 

Onions have. al Iready 4 


pesults=the ranean e Ont 
ing often superior to those 
sown. Practice soon make: 
with care and a little inte gence 
which ‘°H. 7. W.” describes 


Intolerance, may be easilv a ay 
root, Spinach- Beet, and— 
Beet can Heals “be _saf va 


wiabeted in after: tia 
tes see tee IT know, 
his 


my eee Slee = Deine very tt 
last autumn I found it impossibl 
Seakale and Spinach Beet fr 


the Open, 80 st Buk. a 


in Reg 1 now have pl 
transplanted seedling failed. 
simplicity itself where ihe 
worked, | 
Parsnips and Camote may b 
when young to fill up gaps in 
small pales but the Se 


y be familiar with the transplant- 
} subjects as Lettuces, Endive, 
ad, Parsley, and the like, so com- 
Be orijerfiucus—but don’t forget the 
pean! =~ E. A... SAUNDERS. 
~~ Leeks 
prising how many amateur gar- 
and others consider Leeks very diffi- 
grow successfully, yet how simple it 
.so. I do not mean growing Leeks 
bition, but for ordinary table use. 
uld be simpler than the following 
one largely followed by growers all 
> country? It is just this: (1) Start 
‘ound well cultivated and manured 
reeks previously, and given time to 
(2) Stretch the garden line where it 
ded the row should be. Take a fork 
sen the soil thoroughly with this to a 
f 6 inches or so all along the line, 
a dry day for the operation, while 
| is in a suitable condition. - Then, 
Ike, talke out the loosened soil side- 
the line (first working down one 
nd then returning along the other 
opening out.a shallow trench about 
ep, with loose soil standing some 
4 inches above the level on either 
ext dibble in the seedlings, with 
| firmly set and soil loosely packed 
stems to keep-the plants upright. 
dlings should be about as thick in the 
§ an average slate-pencil, or even 
and they should be buried up to the 
here the leaves begin to spread. At 
time the tops of the leaves should 
ned by wringing them off just above 
- central leaflet. Then water in 
y, but thoroughly, to give the roots a 
t. (4) As the plants grow, the soil 
p On either side is gradually drawn in 
tag hoe till the whole presents the 
nee of a row of Potatoes lightly 
up. This method gives a total depth 
ed stem from 8 inches to 12 inches 
—almost equal to those grown for 
n by more laborious means. 
sown in the open early in March will 
vy for use the following September to 
- Seed sown in April will give edible 
om the ensuing November to March. 
vn seed will provide good Leeks for 
ing May, June, and July. At all 
d Leeks make a welcome change 
en department, and are réally in- 
tthe early months when other 
re probably scarce. 
e..: E.. A. SAUNDERS. 


=. Celery . 
crop should be put out in the 
soon as possible, bearing in mind 
ble to have the plants in their final 
fore they become drawn and weak. 
not to be checked in its growth, 
oil moist and shade the trenches 
ergreen branches until the plants 
ed. A rich rooting medium is 


PESTS 
of alum in the control 
“of slugs and snails 


> much interested in the article by 
. H. Hodson, A.R.C.S., D.1.C., 
“Preliminary Experiments in 
of Siugs,” in GARDENING ILLus- 
May oth (p. 2092), from the 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
ad not previously seen. I should 
ore, to make a few observations 
f alum for this purpose, for I 
0 be superior to any of the sub- 
loyed by Mr. Hodson in his ex- 
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periments, besides being much simpler and 
safer to use, : 

In the ‘Garden’ column of the ‘* Weekly 
Scotsman” of March 12th, 1921, I drew atten- 
tion to the use of alum for this purpose as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Slugs and snails are now on the 
move, and where they are plentiful they do 
enormous damage to> seedling and other 
plants. They are nocturnal in their habits, 
and therefore somewhat difficult to deal with. 
Salt and a mixture of soot and lime are not 
effective in the open ground unless more than 
two applications can be made to the bodies 
of the animals, as they can slough it off twice 
in succession without doing them any harm. 
A far more efféctive slugicide is ordinary 
alum, which may ibe applied in a finely- 
powdered condition, or in solution by means 
of a watering-pot. It is very effective on 
their eggs and young, and as it does no harm 
to plants it may be used without risk of in- 
jury to crops of any kind. It is also very 
useful in such places as rock gardens, where 
slugs and snails are highly favoured in the 
way of protection.” 

At the time the above appeared I had made 
but a very few rough-and-ready experiments 
with alum, which consisted mostly in sprink- 
ling the dry powder and spraying solutions of 
varying strength, which was not precisely 
ascertained, over the ground infested bv the 
pests, as well as over the foliage of plants on 
which they preyed. Recently, however, I 
carried these experiments a little further in 
order, chiefly, to ascertain what effect very 
strong solutions of alum would have on plants 
systematically watered and spraved with 
them, and I can now give the results. 

I started off with a saturated solution of 
the material, which is 1 in 10 (approximately 
1 lb. of alum in 1 gallon of water at ordinary 
outdoor temperatures), and in order to ascer- 
tain what its action would be on plants when 
applied in this way I selected a 3-inch potful 
of plants of a shrubby Veronica (a rather soft- 
wooded hybrid) which had been struck from 
cuttings two or three years previously and 
allowed to remain in the pot, so that the roots 
were not only very much potbound, but had 
grown through the hole in the pot and had 
rooted into the soil beneath, in which there 
was a large mass of them. The roots were 
severed at the base of the pot, and the plants, 
which had grown to a height of about 12 
inches and formed a compact clump, had no 
other source of water supply from the soil 
except what was supplied to the roots within 
the pot, and they, of course, were much 
handicapped by the removal of the main part 
of their root-system. The other plant was a 
healthy young Garibaldi Strawberry, from a 
runner which was pegged down in a 3-inch 
pot in the previous season, the roots of which 
were also much potbound. These two plants 
were placed side by side and the soil in the 
pots thoroughly drenched daily with the 
saturated alum solution for about a fortnight, 
and the foliage was also sprayed daily with it 
for the same period. I, of course, expected 
that at this strength the result would be 
disaster to the plants, and I was therefore 
very agreeably surprised to find that the 
treatment had failed to produce any visible 
trace of damage, even to the youngest foliage. 
Now, if plants such as these can come 
through an ordeal of this sort unscathed, 
while a single application of a solution of 
this strength is, if they are brought into inti- 
mate contact with it, sufficient to kill slugs 
and snails, it proves that the strongest possi- 
ble solution of the material may be safely 
applied to ground carrying a crop, of which I 
had previously satisfied myself by sprinkling 
the dry powder thickly over such tender plants 
as Lettuce, &c. 

Stomach poisons are of little value in the 


control of slugs and snails, as they generally - 


avoid them, and spraving the foliage and 
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other parts of plants with any substance 
which renders them unpalatable to them is 
merely a preventive measure. What is 
wanted is a lethal substance which will reach 
them in their haunts and destroy them by 
contact. Ina saturated solution of alum we 
have such a substance, but as it is essential 
that every cavity and crevice be searched by 
the solution, and in many cases, owing to 
inaccessibility in the fluid state, it can only 
do so as vapour, where fhere are no plants it 
should be applied as hot as possible. But 
whether the solution is hot or cold, it will 
destroy every adult and egg with which it 
comes into contact. I have never yet seen a 
slug or snail escape which had come into 
contact with it, although in some cases they 
did crawl a short distance before they suc- 
cumbed, and if the application is thorough a 
second one is unnecessary. 

Another point in favour of alum is that no 
straining of the solution to remove grit which 
would clog the nozzles of sprayers, as has to 
be done in the case of sulphate of aluminium 
and lime, is necessary. To keep the solution 
up to saturated strength all that is necessary 
is to see that some undissolved crystals are 
present in the water when it is at its highest 
temperature. For making solutions the un- 
ground material only need be used. Pur- 
chased in this form it is not expensive, and 
where the infestation is severe its use will 
soon repay the small outlay on material in 
crops saved from destruction. ~It has also 
the additional advantage of being non- 
poisonous, and may, therefore, be used with 
safety on edible plants of any kind. 

Edinburgh. A. D. RicHARDSON. 


Leather-jackets 


An unfortunate result of the wet seasons 
of the past few years is the prevalence of cer- 
tain plant pests. This is notably true of the 
‘“leather jacket,” the grub of the Daddy- 
long-legs. It is specially partial to cereals, 
particularly oats after pasture or Clover, 
but Grasses and Clovers are also attacked and 
sometimes big stretches are destroyed. 
During 1924 Turnips. suffered widespread 
damage in the south-west of Scotland, and 
the pest is the subject of a very interesting 
and informative bulletin just issued bv_ the 
Glasgow Agricultural College. For com- 
bating the grub a method adopted by the 
Coliege, which thas been highly successful, 
consists in thoroughly mixing 1 Ib. of Paris 
green with 30 lbs. of bran or toppings, and 
moistening the mixture with about 2 gallons 
of water. This is applied on the surface of 
the ground and is sufficient for 1 acre. Paris — 
green is an arsenical compound which has 
been used for some time in Canada for the 
destruction of caterpillars. It is obtainable 
from any chemist. The proportion of arsenic 
in the mixture is almost infinitesimal, and 
there was no evidence in the experiments that 
birds suffered through picking up _ the 
poisoned bait. 

—— Reports in various papers seem to 
indicate that a more than ordinary visitation 
of the above pest will be likely this season, 
and, that being so, precautions should be 
taken against attacks. Various remedies, as 
passing a heavy roller over the ground, traps 
in the way of Potatoes, Carrots, etc., are 
suggested, but all are more or less imperfect. 
Many vears ago, when in charge of a large 
garden, I had a regular plague of them, 
nearly all the first planting of green vege- 
tables being destroved, three and four grubs 
being found round single plants in some 
cases. Before replanting I mixed up a little 
fine soil with lime and soot to the con- 
sistency of thin mortar, and plunged plants 
in this right up to the collar before putting 
them in the ground. I found this a decided 
preventive against the pests. EB. S: 
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Royal Horticultural Society 
(Concluded from page 379) 
ROSES 


R. CHAS. TURNER, Slough, filled 
one corner of the Hail with a group of 


dwarf and standard weeping a of 
the better-known Polyantha Roses, all grow- 
ing in pots, which proved attractive. 

Mr. George Prince, Oxford, had a table 
group of cut Roses, representing some of the 
better_and more popular of present-day sorts. 
The new pillar Rose Allen Chandler is a large 
semi-double, crimson sort of great promise. 
Victoria, Emily Giray, Ladv G. Colvin, and 
many others made a pretty display. 

Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Havering-atte- 
Bower, Romford, had a small table group of 
interesting . Roses. Hybrid lutea Star of 
Persia and Austrian Copper were noteworthy. 


ORCHIDS 
These were not numerous. Messrs. Sander 
and Co., St. Aibans, Herts, had a dainty 


exhibit of Orchids which attracted attention. 
Lelio-Cattleva Isabel Sander is a spiendid 
variety, ‘Odontoglossum crispum Freda 
Sander is a fine typeof this flower, and 
Brasso-Lelio-Cattleva Veitchii var. maxima 
is a fine example of the type. There were 
many other beautiful things in this collection, 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, also 
had a dainty exhibit of Omnchids. 

A pretty little group of choice Orchids was 
set up by Sir Jeremiah Colman, Gatton Park, 
Surrey. Some of the plants seemed to be 
almost unique, 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


Messrs. L. R. Russeil, Ltd., Richmond, 
Surrey, made a. group in the annexe of 
Clematis in variety, Azalea roszflora, A. 
luminata, Acers, and other hardy subjects, 
all very interesting. 

A beautiful Ageratum, Little Blue Cloud, 
is a dense, compact plant as shown bv Messrs. 
Dickson and Robinson, Manchester. This 
firm also showed a number of fine Lupins. 

‘A noteworthy group comprising well-grown 
specimen plants of Crassula coccinea minor 
and Liliums was a beautiful. feature of the 
show. A finish was given 'to the group by the 
use of graceful Palms and Ferns, all arranged 
most artistically. This group came from 
Baron Bruno Schroder, Englefield_ Green, 
Surrey (gardener, Mr. E. J. Henderson). 

Mr. 'H.~ J. Jones, -Ryecroft Nursery, 
Lewisham, had a beautiful group of his far- 
famed Hvdrangeas. Many varieties were 
shown in England for the first time, and these 
show great advance on popular kinds. ' Note- 
worthv sorts were I.e Marne, Parzival, Rubis, 
Needersachen, Yvonne Caveux, Splendour, 
‘and Johann Bardsee. 

A beautiful collection of Rihododendrons 
was Staged as a group on the floor by Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons. and Crisp, Twvford. Grand 
examples of. Elsa Crisp, Phillip Waterer, 
discolor crosses, Lady Decies, Monstrous, 
and Donald Waterer were a few of the better 
things in this atractive group. 


CUT FLOWERS 


\ 
Godfrey and Sons, Exmouth, 
Peiargoniums ‘in variety in a cut 
representing both new and _ standard 


Messrs. 
showed 
state, 
sorts. 


Newly-planted trees and shrubs 


When the weather is dry shrubs planted 
this season shouid tbe examined to ascertain 
if the roots are getting sufficient moisture. 
If not, a thorough soaking will be needed, 
afterwards mulching with “short manure or 
Grass from the lawn mower. 
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The Gardeners’ Field anid Alpine Ca 


ing article by our worthy Editor (page 270), 

““ With the Garden Club in Holland,” and 
hope this report will be the means of in- 
ducing many readers of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED to take their vacation this vear upon 
the Continent. The old adage applies with 
reference to. travel as. to life. 
abundance of our possessions, 
ness of our wants. 

{f I remember correctly there are upwards 
of 125,000 acres devoted to bulb cultivation 
in the districts of Holland, over which the 
members of the Garden Club rambled. 

What I am most anxious about is this, 
how can we induce the gardener, especially 
the lover of rock and alpine plants, to go and 
see these treasures in their native haunts? ~ 


| WAS delighted to read the most interest- 


but the few- 


As regards costs of the tour, I need only ~ 


mention (I feel quite sure upon this point) 
that I could go across to the Continent as 
cheaply as I could’go to many of our Eng! ish 
or Scotch holiday resorts. 

Need I say more than this? That I have 
taken the same district in’ Holland, in pre- 
war days, for a sum so small that many of 
my friends, to use a modern term, ‘* think I 
am pulling their leg.’ For, certainly, the 
following tour, Warrington to Grimsby, 
Antwerp, Brussels, then northwards to The 
Hague, Haarlem, Utrecht, Arnheim, return 
via Rotterdam, back again to Warrington, 
for a sum under £10, with first-class ‘hotel 
amd pension, 
most tourists. 

Last vear was_a camping holidav across 
France and Switzerland, equally as cheap. 

This year we contemplate a larger sphere, 
commencing Brussels, Paris, across to S. 
Sebastian (Spain), across the Pyrenees, to 
the Mediterranean, Avignon, Lyons, Geneva, 
Mt. Blanc, Lake of Geneva, to Montreaux, 
the hill towns to Lake of Thun, Zermatt, 
Gletsch (the Rhone Glacier), the Turka Pass, 
to the Rhine Valley to Chur; the capital of 
the Grisons, across the Bennina Pass into 
Italy, by way of Tirano, returning through 
the Dolomites. 

_My friend is a strict economist and travels 
in true pioneer fashion, with tent and sleeping 
bags, and to those who love the true vaga- 
bond life this is the holiday for health, plus 
enjoyment, instruction, and education. 

If anv reader would like to try such a 
holiday it would be our greatest pleasure to 
give any information upon routes, expenses, 


tents (home made)—my tent weighs, without 


pole, exactly.18 ozs. Of course, 1’ do not 
sleep out of doors, this is only ‘for the vouth. 
When one jis no longer young stich experi- 
ences are of the past. 

Finally, may I recommend the gardener to 
take up some definite line of study comple- 
mentary to his hobby of gardening—observa- 
tion, geology, natural habitats of plants, 
geography, to put it in a nutshell. Try the 
study of bulbs and the homes where thev 
come from—England, Wales, Holland, or 
the Scilly Isles. Just about 25 miles west- 
south-west of this country is just the place to 
spend a Christmas holiday. From Christ- 
mas to spring many hundreds of tons of 


Daffodils, Lilies, Anemones, etc., are dis- 
patched to the mainland each week. 
Truiv, tastes sare -incongruous. I once 


worked with a man who spent the summer 
and autumn in these delectable islands and 
came to the-mainland to take up the duties 
of a barman in an hotel (t.e., a photographer 
in summer, barman in winter). 

Being an old cyclist from the old ‘* bone- 
shaker davs,’’ one of mv past enjovments has 
been cycling across mountain regions bv 
moonlight and resting bv day, and I should 
suggest to the holiday-maker, if possible the 


at its full. 


It’s not the - 


jis certainly cheap enough for 


‘this spirit of brotherhood. 


- June 3rd. The party was welcor 


time should be selected when t ni 
of the holiday is about the. period o 


By this method much additional 
is added to ie enjoyment of tl 
and to coast along mountain p 
hills and vales in the cool of th 
have the mountain practically to o 
our companions, then this is to 
in her most impressive 1 
especially if- we-are so “ fort a 
tunate ” to be caught in a: mou tai 
Sse then these are impressions 
linger in the memory as long 

One advice I would give w 
phan Travel leh: 60 not 


ne odd Ibs. in weenie. 
wet-plate photographic 
plates or the Kodak. - 

Why not commence a garden club 
district? If the reader will take t 
Switzerland there will be foun 
with the smaller lake of Moirat (M 


tourist, 
‘‘ Master ’’ Agassiz, the great 
lover of all things beautiful. 
days Agassiz used to gather |! 


them of the wonders of this b 
and his various studies, espec 
glacier phenomena. And, _ 
shoul d be an example to every 
join in anv scheme for the fri n 
of ideas. Such a gardeners’ field 
be commenced in any town « 
does not need more than half. 
thusiasts to form a most ae 
society. 
[In my own case i aaviee a 
souls to my rooms, and here we 
various topics of interest to an 


deners, and we are all actual 
either in life, or wavfarers, 
though some of our friend 


straved far from home, th 
having world-wide Indian, A 
and other experiences, often leart 
the gardener whose interest lies 
‘* doorstep,’’ therefore I should 
mend this little personal, friend! 
monthly gardeners’ alpine fie 
sonally, I “have derived much b 
visit of my friends, and theref 


eps 


Reading and District Gut net 
Improvement Associ 


The first evening meetin 
session was held in the charm 
and gardens of Wittington, M 
kind permission. of the Rt. H 
Devonport, Di...) Ree 


Lordship, and under ‘his guidan 
of Mr. W. J. Short, head 
two-and-a-half hours were spe 
the herbaceous borders, the w: 
the rock garden. Wittingto 
for its splendid collection of flo 
and shrubs, the clumps of R: 

the wild vall ev garden making 
picture. Among “the most notice 
in the rock garden wer 
ZEthionema (Wariey Rose and gt 
(Heavenly Blt 


Lithospernum 
graminifolium), Helianthemums 
Alyssum — spinosum, — Dianth 


amoena, and Campeni mura 


ady portions of the rocks Primula 
va was flowering “profusely. In the 
garden Iris sibirica was a great 
», The herbaceous borders were ex- 
aly gay considering the season. There 
so a fine collection of Iris containing 
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_ FLOWER GARDEN 


ment of Rock Roses 
seriber).—During early life it may be 
ole to remove the points of the shoots 
mally to induce a bushy habit, 
gh the majority bear side shoots freely 
t any pruning. All later pruning is 
| in the removal of flower-heads after 
yoms are over. The majority can be 
ed by cuttings inserted in sandy soil in 
* frame in July, but the species can 
‘be increased by seeds sown in the 
Plants should be grown in pots until 
in ‘be planted permanently, for Rock 
are difficult to transplant. Rock Roses 
need rich soil. 

a Mussini 

jaunders).—If you can obtain seeds of 
_Mussini there is no reason why you 
‘not raise it by these means, but we 
aver seen seeds of it offered in any list, 
nk you would have to save seeds of it 
f. It grows very easily from cuttings 
1 division in the spring. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


sing shrubs 
erunda).—Magnolia speciosa and Acer 
4m may be increased by layering, 
although best carried out during the 
vand winter, may be done at the pre- 
te with reasonable success. Break up 
‘immediately beneath the branches to 
red, and, after*thoroughly watering 
add a good layer of fine gritty soil. 
he most pliable branches for the pur- 
od after:slightly barking them on the 
ide and making an incision of about 
%s, cutting towards the growing ends, 
m firmly to the prepared soil or place 
at stones over them, taking care to 
»them from movement or injury until 
at-action has taken place, which, in 
+ of Magnolias, often takes two years 
&. These should never be permitted 
me dust-dry, otherwise the newly- 
_ foots perish. No. 2 is. usually 
on the stocks of other Maples, but js 
ten raised from seeds. In this in- 
we would advise you to obtain any 
al plants you require from one of the 
S offering hardy trees and shrubs. 
f cuttings of the corms (No. 4) in 
about 6 inches long and, with a heel 
l, plant very firmly in a cool and 
shaded border, using plenty of sharp 
the base, 


ee: FRUIT 
‘ab . 
. S.).—Your Pear leaves are affected 
‘Tungoid disease Pear scab (Venturia 
The disease starts first on the 
and later produces spores which set 
Jsease on the young fruits and young 
The disease is carried over the winter 
flected wood. Iif any of ‘the tips of 
TS wood show any sign of. die-back 
uld be cut out, taking care to cut back 
ay tissue. We should advise you to 
once with lime sulphur at summer 
+ Obtain a good brand of lime sul- 
m any of the fungicide makers. Use 
sulphur as directed by the makers, 
se sure that it coats the underside of 
€s. Pear scab always attacks the 
e of the foliage. It may be neces- 
aj the spraying 14 days later. 
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good specimens of Ambassador, Alcazar, 
Lord of June, Magnifica, King of the Iris, 
and Isolene, whilst the Lupin family was 
well represented by such ‘varieties as Ad- 
miration, Cottage Maid, Penelope, Sunshine, 
etc., etc. 


_ Answers to Queries 


A dried specimen for name 

(Apfel).—Your specimens arrived in such a 
dried-up condition that it is impossible to say 
what is the cause of the trouble on your 
Apples. Please send us another specimen 
packed in a ‘small tin box and we will do our 
best to help you out of your difficulty. We 
rather suspect that aphis is one of the causes 
of your difficulty. We say this because we 
found several dried-up grubs of the hoverfly. 
These grubs feed on aphis and would not 
have been present if aphis had been absent: 
Beyond this we do not care to go unless we 
have better material to work with. At the 
same time in a separate box please send 
samples of the caterpillar in webs and we 
will name it and give you instructions as to 
destroying. 
Black Currants failing 

(E. D. Long).—We think the cold, wet 
weather,,in combination with the low-lying 
damp situation, to be the cause of the failure 
complained of. We have a somewhat simi- 


lar instance in regard to Black Cunrants fail- 


ing to fruit, only in our case matters are re- 
versed, the bushes occupying the lowermost 
position fruiting well, while others some 200 
yards distant and on more elevated ground 
are fruitless, the result, no doubt, of the long- 
continued cold and wet weather. 


Manuring Strawberries 

Will you kindly tell me what artificial 
manure to put on Strawberries just now 
coming into bloom and about #2 acre in ex- 
tent. They have been neglected a bit, owing 
to the very wet spring, and not hoed quite as 
much as they might have been. They are 
second-year plants, and I thought a little 
artificial manure round each plant would do a 
great deal of good. COCKNEY. 

[Unless you have facilities for mixing the 
various ingredients required to make a suit- 
able manure for Strawberries we think your 
best course would be to write at once to a 
dealer in garden sundries, stating your re- 
quirements. He would then send you a 
compounded manure ready for use. If you 
also state the area of ground you have under 
Strawberry cultivation the requisite quantity 
would then be sent. We could give you a 
formula, but as it is getting late for applying 
manure to Strawberries our suggestion would 
not only save you much trouble, but enable 
you to carry out the manuring much more 
expeditiously. ] 


SHORT REPLIES 


Sanders.—Difficult to say what may be the 
cause of failure of Roses. Kindly send a few 
further particulars and we will do our best to 
help you. 

E. F, Sowter.—The best way will be to 
carefully go over the thatched roof and pull 
out the weeds by hand. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

E. N., Balcombe.—1, Lychnis Viscaria 
fl.-pl. (Double Catchfly); 2, Genista sagittalis 
(Arrow-leaved Broom); 3, Silene vallesiaca ; 
4, Geum montanum. 

C. G., Somerset.—Your Rhododendron ap- 
pears to be a rather poor specimen of R. 
fastuosum. As a rule, this variety has a 
double corolla (hose in hose), but when newly 
transplanted or when not doing well the 
flowers are often single. 

J. O. Walker.—Your Viola is — Viola 
elatior, which is sometimes, but erroneously, 
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known as V. arborea or V. striata because of 
its tallish and upright habit. ~Your Cypri- 
pedium is Cypripedium parviflorum or its 
form C. pubescens, which take the place in 
North America of our very rare native C. 
Calceolus. The petals in this case are, how- 
ever, not rich brown, but mottled with brown 
on a yellowish ground. It has much the 
Same scent as C. Calceolus, and needs the 
same cultural requirements. 

FE, Sanders.—Your specimens arrived terri- 
bly dried up and almost indistinguishable. 
The shrubby specimen appears to be Spireea 
Bumalda . var. Anthony Waterer, which 
throws often a number of variegated leaves. 
The grey, felt-covered plant is Snow in Sum- 
mer (Cerastium tomentosum), and the third 
is impossible to name from such a withered 
scrap, and we cannot say what it has died of ; 
probably lack of moisture. 

Bourne Bank.—Habenaria _ bifolia (the 
British Butterfly Orchis), not at all un¢om- 
mon in woodlands, etc., in many parts of the 
country. 

W. Jj. Harris.—1,_ Diervilla rosea; 2, 
Anchusa italica; 3, Linaria Maroccana. 

Reg.—Probably Lychnis, somewhere near 
L. Viscaria, having the same clammy inter- 
nodes, but the densely-clustered flowers are 
puzzling, and we regret we cannot definitely 
identify your specimen. 

Ulsterunda.—1, Magnolia 
Acer  palmatum; 3, 
(Wellingtonia); 4, 
variegata. 


Balm of Gilead 

Will any reader kindly tell me where to 
obtain the good old plant Balm of Gilead 
(Cedronella triphylla), also known as Draco- 
cephalum canariense? I have inquired for it 
at five of the best indoor plant nurseries with- 
out success, and some seed that I was given 
privately has failed to germinate. 

G. JEKYLL. 


speciosa; 2, 
Sequoia gigantea 
Cornus mascula var. 


Munstead Wood, Godalming. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 

The offices of the Agricultural Wages 
Board and of the Labour Branch of the 
Ministry of Agriculture have been transferred 
from Gwydyr House Annexe, Whitehall, to 
No. 7, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 1. It 
is requested that all communications may be 
sent to the latter address. 


TRADE NOTE 


The “Governor” Motor Mower 


We have received a booklet dealing with 
the *‘ Governor’? motor mower, which is 
manufactured by John Shaw and Sons, Ltd., 
of Wolverhampton. This mower? has five 
extra heavy steel blades, which enable the 
user to easily cut Grass so tough that 
machines with lighter blades would not 
touch. The low adjustability of’ the knives 
permits fine cutting, necessary where the 
quality of the work is of importance, as on 
putting-girreens, bowling-greens, tennis courts, 
cricket pitches, etc. The cross-serrations of 
the land roller, which is a three-unit item, 
provide the surest safeguard that has yet been 
devised against skidding, side-slipping, mark- 
ing and tearing the turf. The low placing 
of the engine means that a very much lower 
centre of gravity is obtained. This is of vital 
importance when mowing steep slopes. So 
effective is this feature that slopes can be cut 
lengthways without the machine side-slip- 
ping, skidding, or overbalancing. The 
““ Governor” carries a most comprehensive 
written guarantee, eliminating every element 
of speculation. The makers of the 
“Governor” will be pleased to anrange an 
entirely non-obligatory demonstration of their 
mower before any inquirers on their own 
Grass. 
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BENTLEY’S 
WEED DESTROYER 


(Poison) 


The most powerful manufactured 
Has a larger sale than any other 


CONCENTRATED (1 gall. to 80 galls. of water). 


1 gall., 8/-; 2 galls., 15/4; 3 -galls., 22/-; 6 galls., 42/-; 
12 galls., £4 1s.; 24 galls., £7 18s ; 40 galls. (in steel 
barrel) £12 16s, 8d. 


Barrels and drums charged and returnable. 
POWDER (1 tin to 25 galls. of water). 
4 tins, 11/-; 8 tins, 21/-; 12 tins, 30/-; 20 tins, 48/-; 
40 tins, 92/-. 
Tins free, cases charged and returnable. 


Carriage paid on 14/- orders and upwards. 
Sole Manufacturers :— 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, LIMITED, 
Chemical Works, Barrow-on-Humber, Hull 


The LOUCHBOROUGH : AS 
BOILER : 
zs ‘iil Strongly made in sections, roof included, and 
dispatch, with pene for bolting toge 


9ft. by 6ft. fee 
£13 16 0 Bes 
10ft. by 7ft. 
£15 15 0° 
12ft. by 8ft. 
£17 20 


carr. paid. 


Made by - 
pecs e 


The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


Price Lists and Estimates for complete 
apparatus on application. 


New Forest Agricultural Show 
MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 


BROCEHEENHUERST LOUGHBOROUCH, Leicestershire 
JULY 29th, 1925 London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


EDCELL’S Bulldinge have proved by test toh 
Send for our 96-page Catalogus of Portable 
of every description, post free. 
Established in Radstock 3 


W. & A: EDGELL, Ltd. Be da R.), 
near Bath. 


Schedules of ©. W. LOVELESS, Ringwood Road, 
Totton, Hants. 


TANNED WATERPROOF STRING NETTING 
35 yds. x lyd., 2/3; 35 x2, 4/6; 35x38, 6/9; 35x4. 9/-; 
70 yds.xlyd., 4/6; 70x2, 9/-; 70x3,13/6; 70x 4, 18/-. a 
EXTRA STOUT WEATHESPROOF CORD NETTING 
30yds. xlyd., 2/9; 30x2, 5/6; 30x3, 8/3; 30x4, 11/-; 
50yds. xlyd., 4/6; 50x2, 9/-; 50x 3, 13/6; 50x 4, 18/-. 
Any special size supplied at above rates. 
Nets lined top and bottom 1d. per yard extra. 

All nets Linch mesh unless otherwise ordered. 
GARDEN NETTING, Smali Mesh, 50yds.xlyd., 2/6; 
50x 2, 5/-. Large Mesh, 50x1, 4/6; 50x2, 9/*; ete. 
All orders from stock. No waiting. Carriage paid 
by return. 


EMPIRE NETTING CO., 
FOSTERS’ SQUARE, PRESTON. 


GOLD MEDAL 


FOR DAY EFTODiILS 


INTERNATIONAL SHOW, HAARLEM 


ao25 


THE WELSH BULB FIELDS, ST. ASAPH 


BRITISH WIRE NETTING : 
Durability 


You can judge the quality of most things 3 
by their durability—their wearing power. _ 


B.W.N.M.A. wire netting is the most — 
wee durable of all wire netting because it is 
The third of a series BYitish, and the finest of British wire = 


of booklets on British netting at that. ~ : R 
Wire Neiting is now c 

blished. Writt , 
published. Writerty The B.W.N.M.A. label is fixed to every roll 7 
of ans of uemewe asa sign that you are buying genuine British {iY 


Ask your Ironmonger 
Uae wire netting. Look for it before you buy. » ; 


CHOICE GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


Begonias, 18/-, 25/-; and 45/- per doz., in 8 in. pots; 
bedding size, 8/6 doz. 
Pelargoniums, 30/- and 50/- doz., in 8 in. pots, 


Salvia Patens, in 4in. pots, 7/6.doz., all carr. paid. 


Stove plants in variety— 
CROTONS, CALADIUMS, GLOXINIAS, ETc. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 
Ee: M. HEAP. Cottimore “urseries, Walton-on-Thames. 


(LITTLE'S 
WEED DESTROYER) HORTICULTURAL _GLASS 


British Wire Netting is subblied by all Ironmieeee Be 
THE BRITISH WIRE NETTING MANGES pee! oe 
25 Temple od) Birmingham = 


1 gallon -» «se 6/- (1 gallon to 60 gallons water). ite out to any size. Welte for pricge oes apres 
= : ass ia sent from my warehouse carefully examined as to 
WEEDOL (Powder Weed Killer). soundness and quality before dispatch. 
PESTICIDE & ANTIPEST, for Fruit Trees. J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, Write for Price List— Zee 
MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER, Eng. 31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. A. E. DAVIES & 
——— 36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 164, Lever St., Bath St., City Rd., 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENT ORDER FORM 


; Two Lines (fourteen words) Two Shillings: every additional line (or portion) One Shilling 


For use of Box Number there is an additional charge of 6d. : ae ; s 3 
The above form, together with remittanee, should reach the Advertisement Manager, “ Gardening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, - 
not later than Wednesday morning for insertion in the current week’s issue. 


—Vot. XLVII. 


RDENING ILL 


JUNE 27, 1925 


oe Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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h shoots are found re- 
lem at once. Tea Roses 
start into growth—long be- 
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n flowers are desired. all 
shoots springing from - 
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ne strength is concen- 
the blooms at the end of 
shoots. For garden 
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és flower over a long 
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season, and these young side shoots maintain 
the display. 

‘CATERPILLARS. — As already mentioned, 
these are now very troublesome, and a sharp 
look-out must be made for the rolled-up 
leaves. Pinch them between the thumb and 
finger two or three times a day, and promptly 
dispatch the unwelcome visitors, or they 
speedily ruin a promising bud. 

GREEN-FLY.—On warm walls these pests 
are already numerous. As it is not practi- 
cable to fumigatte outdoors, the next best 
rémedy is to syringe or dip the shoots in a 
solution of Quassia chips and soft-soap. This 
is very easily made. Boil 4 ozs. of Quassia 
chips in 1 gallon of soft water for 10 minutes, 
then strain this liquor, and, while cooling, 
dissolve into it 4 ozs. of soft-soap. To this 
add another gallon or two of soft water. 
Syringe plants morning and evening, or dip 
the shoots into this liquor. Do not on any 
account syringe the plants in bright sun- 
shine. Pure water should follow next day to 
cleanse the leaves. If this is faithfully 


Bush Roses and Ramblers grown for display in an 
Essex garden 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden”’ 
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le Work ee Roses 


adhered tto little trouble will be caused from 
these pests. 

Hoginc.—This is a most necessary opera- 
tion, and we cannot too much emphasise its 
importance. Do not wait for weeds to grow 
before hoeing. The greatest benefit derived 
from hoeing is in keeping a good tilth ito the 


_land. Wikere such a tilth ee maintained we 


can endure a dry season with equanimity. 
Again the hoe is most useful, and should 
always be used after watering or rain to pre- 
vent the ground ‘ caking,’’ as it surely will. 
A Dutch hoe is the best implement after the 
first general hoeing has been accomplished. 
WATERING AND STIMULANTS.—Hot days 
and drying winds have caused the earth to 
appear verv dry, but it cannot be so under- 
neath, considering the amount of rain that 
has fallen this season. Unless the soil is of a 
very light sandy nature water will not be 
needed just yet, except it be for-plants against 
walls. These wall pee similar to firuit- 
trees on walls, must be liberally supplied with 
moisture. When we consider the drying up 
they receive when the sun beats 
down fiercely upon the wall, and 
also the little rain that reaches their 
roots, we cannot be surprised if thev 
require abundance of moisture. A 
good mulching of dry soil evnees 
after a good soaking i is a good plan 
to adopt, as this prevents rapid 
evaporation. The plants will be 
much benefited ‘by a svringing night 
and morning. After the great 
quantity of rain fallen this spring 
in most districts stimulants must be 
applied to replace the large quantity 
of food that has been w ashed away 
by these copious rains. A dressing 
of good artificial manure, such as 
guano, will be much appreciated by 
the plants, and will quickly show it 
in inoreased vigour in growth and 


bud. Apply the manure as soon 
as the buds can be felt at the end 
of the shoots. About 2 ozs. of 


manure to a square vard will be 
sufficient. This should be well hoed 
into the soil. Then when the buds 
are about the size of marbles a good 
watering with liquid-manure will 
considerably strengthen ‘them. 
Drainings from the -ccow-shed or 
stable will make a fine manure if 
well diluted. One of the very best 
fertilisers for Roses is night-soil, 
and it enters largely into the com- 
position of some of the artificial 
manures sold. If this manure can 
be obtained, the best way to apply it 
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is to draw a drill between the rows of plants, 
then pour in the manure, having previously 
diluted it to about one-half its strength. Then 
cover in the drills, and ithe rains will take 
down the nourishment to the roots in a 
gradual manner; or, failing rain, clear water 
may be applied at intervals. Late-planted 
Roses will need watering, and care must be 
taken that they do not suffer from the want of 
it until well established. In watering Roses 
it should always be borne in mind that it is 
better by far to give them a thorough good 
soaking than driblets at frequent intervals. 

MutcninG.—If the soil is kept loose little 
or no mulching is required, but if appllied use 
some well-decayed short manure, but not so 
thick as to exclude air. 

BRIERS FOR BUDDING.—Standard Briers will 
require a thinning of the superfluous shoots. 
Leave four of the strongest, not too far apart, 
and as near the top as possible. It will 
sometimes happen that the strongest shoots 
are those quite low down. If so, cut the 
Brier down to these, for lit is better to have a 
short, strong Brier than a weakly, tall one. 
Dwarf Stocks must be kept growing freely by 
constant hoeing. Beyond this nothing 
further is needed. 

MatpEnN ROSE PLANTS.—Constant attention 
must be given to 'these so that high winds do 
not blow them out. A stake must be tied on 
to the Standard Brier and a stick placed 
against the dwarf ones. Keep the shoots fre- 
quently tied to these supports. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK - 


The Apple-blossom weevil 


Those fruit-growers who have suffered 
losses from ithe Apple-blossom weevil may 
usefully be reminded of experiments which 
were carried out over a number of recent 
years at the East Malling Fruit Research 
Station, Kent, which showed that the most 


promising method of dealing with the pest: 


was found to be the use of sacking bands 
fastened round the trunk to attract the 
hibernating weevils. 
applied in late May or early June, and re- 
moved- and destroyed in December or 
January. It was found that a large propor- 
tion of the weevil population was destroyed 
by this method, 


Scholarships for sons of gardeners and 
others in similar positions 

The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society has decided to offer four scholarships 
in their School of Horticulture at Wistey 
(each of the duration of two years) to young 
men between the ages of 18 and.22 who have 
served for at least three years in private gar- 
dens or nurseries. Two of these will be 
offered to commence in October, 1925, and 
applicants should send to the Director, 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey 
(from whom full particulars may be ob- 
tained), a full account in their own writing 


of their schooling and of the work they have - 


been engaged upon. Tuition will be free. 
The amount of subsistence allowance to be 
paid will be determined by the circumstances 
of each case, the maximum being at the rate 
of 30s. a week, 

Candidates must be prepared to work in 
the garden as directed, and at all such times 
as are required. If called upon for Sunday 
duty extra pay will ‘be given at the rate in 
force for the time being. ‘The selection of 
candidates is at the sole discretion of the 
Council, 
nated sat any time by the Council if it is found 
that for any reason the holder is not likely, 
in the opinion of the Director, to benefit by 
its continuance, and in any case it will not be 
continued bevond two years. The first elec- 
tion will take place at the end of August, 


The bands should be — 


and the scholarship may be termi- — 


} ee ee 
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and intending candidates must send in their 
applications before August 20th. The second 
election will take place in August, 1926. 


The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution 


The Rt. Hon. Austen Cliamberlain, who 


has consented to preside at the 8oth Festival — 


Dinner in aid of the funds of the Gardeners’ 
Royal Benevolent Institution on July 2nd, at 
the Grocers’ Hall, City, writes :—‘‘ The 


charity—the only one of its kind in the. 


United Kingdom—whose cause I have under- 
taken to plead, has been established 87 years. 
It has distributed upwards of £175,000 to 
worn-out gardeners, horticulturists, growers, 


and their widows in distressed circumstances,_ 


and has now upon its funds 250 persons—men 
and women—who are receiving permanent 
aid at a cost of nearlv £45,000. To meet this 
expenditure the only assured income is about 
£1,200, leaving the remainder to be made 
up ‘by subscriptions and donations. To- 
wards ‘this object I earnestly solicit your 
generous aid.’’ Subscriptions should be sent 
to c/o The Secretary, Gardeners’ Royal 
Benevolent Institution, 92, Sac Street, 
SiAVia : 


Proposed_ memorial to the late William 


Watson 


At the annual general meeting of the Kew 
Guild it was unanimously agreed ‘that sub- 


scriptions should be invited-from members 


of the Guild, with a view to having a suitable 
memorial stone erected over the grave at St. 
Albans of the tate Mir. ‘William Watson, 
formerly Curator of the ‘Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Kew, one of the founders of the Kew 
Guild, and that any surplus funds should be 
invested in conjunction with the Kew Guild 
Educational Scheme to: provide a Watson 
Memorial grant or grants for Kew student- 
gardeners. We are pleased to learn that this 
proposal is being warmly supported by Kew 
men in all parts “of the world. Subscriptions 
should be sent to the Secretary, Mr. E. G. 
Dunk, 197, Kew Road, Kew, Sunrey. 


Royal Society of Arts’ Albert Medal 
The Albert Medal of the Society for the 
current year ‘has been awarded to Lieut.- 
Colonel ‘Sir David Prain, ‘C.M.G., C.I1-E., 
M.B., LL-D., F.R.S., “for the application 


of botany to the development of the raw 


materials of the Empire.” Sir David Prain 
is one of the most distinguished of Jiving 
botanists. When Director of the Roval 
Botanic Gardens at Calcutta he developed the 
Government cinchona plantations of India, 
and organised a system for the cheap dis- 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the oe 


Sowing Polyanthus seed. 


I note in a recent-issue that Polyanthus © 
seed should be sown now, and I have seen 


it a few times lately in other periodicals. 


Would it not be better sown in March or as — 


soon as ripe next month (i.e., July)? I 
always sow as soon as ripe and get good 
germination, 
winter and prick them out in spring to get 
good plants for the following autumn, 

Long Eaton. | W. E. McCracken. 


That seedlings of this, one of the finest of 
all spring flowers, are by far the best there 
can be no doubt, but it sometimes happens 
that a particularly fine form or pleasing 
colour appears among a batch of seedlings, 
so the only certain way to retain and in- 
crease such is by division. The present is a 
very suitable time for having this done, and 


Beads making the drug 


and let the plants stand the 


flowers te 


tribution AS quinine through th 


village of India and savi 
human lives. Subsequently 
the Royal Botanic Gardens 
has been of immense value 
in the trade in timber — 
table products of commerce 
great importance of his. work 
by the scientific world and 
Departments in this coun 
The Albert Medal was inst 
memorial of the Prince Co 
President of the Societ, 
annually ‘* for distinguishe 
moting arts, manufactures, 


Regent’s Park, N.W., the 
exhibition being Friday anc 
3rd and 4th. This annual exh’ 
out doubt, the most extensive, 
varied _flisplay of Rose to 


Soceee aed te big groups of I 
classes the competition this 
keen, and a large number 
been received. 


Presentation to Mr. HB 
There was 


ne on the occasion a M 
birthday. Lord Lambou 
the course of the evening 
like presentation portrait of Mr 


Lambourne eer of bie 
tural Society), George Mu 
Lawrence, W. A... Biln V 
aM Ronaldson.- ; 
the welfare of hoviieditue in 
well. known. ae pe! 2 


be ‘still holdé: He was “ 

Roval Gardeners’ Orpha 
vears. ‘All who have served w 
him to be a great worker anc 
porter of the future of hort 
sentation could not have | 
bestowed. 


Se intact fod then 
the fingers. Every crowr 
roots attached, will, eventu 
plant. Always plant on fr 
Primula Ae cs 


a May toweriie Tee 
the house, where -a conti 
much desired. 
Fuchsias, Zonal Pelargoniums, 
plants are generally utilised — 
ee in such quarters, b 

planted the. beds with Mignon 
I am fully satisfied they wi 
account of themselves. 


ahlias are in bud, and in tthe course 
yer week or two they will be making 
display. The plants are very dwarf, 
y from 15 inches to 18 inches in 
and they continue to blossom until 
n by the frost in late autumn. The 
-I am growing are the following :— 
- Gem (bright crimson), Albion 
Pembroke (yellow), Dazzler (bright 


scarlet), Etna (crimson - scarlet), 
(brilliant crimson), Major von 
(silvery-pink), and others. The 


Dahlias are of single form and are ° 


tained in distinct colours. They are 
-as bedding plants or as plants for 
to beds, borders, or shrubberies. 
e plants of easy culture and require 
ss. I was first impressed with their 
md usefulness as the Mignon Dahlias 
presented in the formal garden at 
of Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., 
, Sussex, which firm has devoted 
tention to this type of the Dahlia. 

= D- B. Crane. 


accompanying illustration is of a 
_remarkabie Thorn in a garden at 
lhurst, Sussex. As. may tbe seen 
s illustration, the branches sare borne 
angles to the main trunk, thus form- 
me forped head. This specimen, 
nder the name of Crataegus linearis, 
v one of its kind I have seen. It 
resting to hear of others. 
Thorns are remarkab!e for their 
‘behaviour, i.e., the Glastonbury 
lowers at (Christmas, ‘stricta with 
s erect, horrida a nest of thorns, and 
‘compacta dwarfed and quite un- 


describes two forms of the Cockspur 
C. \Crus-galli), pyracanthifolia and 
a, both flat-topped. The tree ilus- 
as, I am told, at one time listed by 
h, of Newry, as C. tabularis. 

Ss eT. K, 
Wanted: Fragrant Musk 

ny of your readers kindly let me 
here I can obtain a plant of, or seed 
rant Musk? I have tried many of 
ing seed merchants who give it in 
alogues, and paid from 2d. to 1s. a 
jut the result is always the same—no 
=. ago one saw it in cottagers’ 
' and in borders, and there was 
he musky scent, but the old scented 
las disappeared. ALICE Roperts. 
vam, Kent. 

should all be glad to see the 
t Musk again. It is just about 12 
ice we last saw a plant of it. Musk 
re still to be had in abundance, but, 
Ome mysterious reason they have 


fo long gift of fragrance. The 


s so long been associated with the 
at many people still fondly imagine 
nts to be fragrant, whereas no trace 
is left in them.—Ep. ] 


ay ; 
aking of water—what is it? 
my reading of ‘‘P. T.’s’’ article, 
ig of water—what is it?” it 
severe tax on ‘both labour and the 
ply where the various trees and 
luire ‘both attention and moisture, 
Where a mulch and manure are 
hould like to give my experience, 
er a number of years, and which 
both satisfactory in the saving 
nd benefit to the plants treated, 
§ to Roses, trees, and shrubs of 
escriptions. My plan is to take 
8 trowel, make a hole large 
Sert a small flower-pot (about 
a Rose-stem) level with surface 
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of the soil, into which the water may be 
poured, and if the hole in the flower-pot is 
kept clear the water will reach the roots, and 
so benefit the plant without wasting the 
water or encouraging the roots towards the 
surface. By this method ‘ P. T.’? will find 
that one can of water so used will have a 
better effect than if 10 cans were used on the 
surface. \Another advantage of this plan is 
that where it is required to give the plant a 
little help with artificial manure it can be 
applied without waste through the flower- 
pots. For older and larger trees I use two, 
and sometimes three, \pots placed further 


away from the stem. W. C. 
Romford House, Tendring, Essex. 
Abstilon vitifolium 
“C. P.’s” limitation of this beautiful 


shrub to “‘ the extreme west of England and 
the milder districts of Enghand ” (page 386) 
may tend unduly to discourage those living 
in other parts of Great Britain. As a matter 
of fact, Abutilon vitifolium thrives vigorously 
on the west coast as far north as Ross-shire. 
All it requires is a free, loamy soil and reason- 
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garden. Some plants I split up last spring 
are now quite 3 feet through. I once used 
it with good results as an edging to a large 
bed planted with groups of Sweet Peas, the 
spaces between the groups being filled with 
Sweet Williams of that beautiful variety Pink 
Beauty. The combination was very effec- 
tive. WituiaM F. RoOWLEs. 
P.S.—Messrs. Thompson and Morgan also, 
I notice, sell seeds of Cedronella triphylla 
inquired for by Miss G. Jekyll, but I do not 
find that they supply plants. Wit te 


That abominable thing—a greenhouse 

In reply to your correspondent, ‘‘ H. J. 
W.,” regarding the above, most certainly 
sweep away that thing called a conservatory. 
Any self-respecting man would be ashamed 
to be found dead with such an erection at- 
tached to his dwelling; I naturally took that 
for granted when discussing the greenhouse. 
The only possible conceivable excuse for re- 
taining a conservatory would be where the 
house is even uglier than it, and to contem- 
plate such a calamity makes one positively 
shudder. I am sorry I cannot agree with 


Crategus linearis, a flat-topped Thorn 


able shelter from strong winds, which play 
havoc with the young flowering shoots. 
White-flowering ~plants sometimes appear 
among seediings raised from the typical 


- lavender-coloured form. 


Monreith. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Nepeta Mussini 

In your reply to Capt. E. Saunders (page 
395) you say that you have never seen seeds 
of this offered in any list. I notice that 
Messrs. Thompson and Morgan, of Ipswich, 
list it in their 1925 list. They mention, how- 
ever, that the seeds are saved from the dark 
blue variety, as they are unable to get seeds 
from the well-known lavender Catmint. A's 
you remark, it grows freely from cuttings and 
division. I have frequently taken cuttings 
in July and rooted them in a sand propagator 
in a cold-house. It does not matter whether 
the pieces are cut off below a joint or not. 
Usually I snip them off with a pair of 
scissors. In the spring the roots are easily 
torn into many pieces, and these will give a 
good account of themselves the first year. I 
have even divided ‘them as late as the early 
part of June with satisfactory results. I re- 
gard it as one of the best plants in the hardy 


your correspondent’s argument that, because 
a thing is useful, or supposed to be, it -has 
just cause to be scintillating in all its ugli- 
ness in some prominent place. There are 
many things I could mention much more 
useful, and even much more decorative, 
which are tucked carefully away. Your 
correspondent says, ‘*‘ Where should we be. if 
we thad not our glasshouses? ’’ The answer 
is perfectly simple, in nine cases out of ten 
we would be in a charming garden. It is 
the greenhouse which spoils the effect, it 
can’t be otherwise. 

It is amusing to note how many of your 
correspondents dash off to Providence and 
God’s flowers when they get a little fogged, 
but is it not a slight on Providence and lack 
of faith. to stick up glasshouses as though 
not content with the weather sent in his 
bounty? J must, however, own I half agree 
with ‘‘ H. J. W.” in his glasshouse conten- 
tion, in so far that climatic conditions are 
‘‘ whiles ’’ rather carelessly arranged. Most 
certainly if glasshouses must be had, have 
them put out of sight, otherwise the garden 
is destroyed, as far as beauty is concerned. 


Renfrewshire. FORMAKIN,. 
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Summer pruning Currant bushes 
FTER itrying summer pruning of Cur- 


rant bushes for several seasons I can re- 

commend it as time well spent. Not only 
is the crop of the current year improved by 
the removal of what would become a mass of 
superfluous growth, but the buds that are to 
produce next year’s crop are strengthened by 
the exposure to light and air to which they 
are thus subjected, and, above all, by the 
leaves at the base of the shoots being retained 
fresh and green until the end of the season, 
instead of becoming blanched and dropping 
off early, as is the case when all the shoots 
are allowed to grow unchecked, thereby form- 
ing a dense shade. The best time to remove 
the points of all the erect-growing shoots is 
while they are soft and green. They can 
then be readily nipped off. If any want to 
test the merits of this practice let them pinch 
half their bushes of Red and White Currants 
(black sorts must not be so treated), and leave 
the other half to grow at will; they will then 
soon be convinced of the benefits arising from 
summer pinching. On walls devoted to 
Currants this practice is especially necessary, 
and the fruit, being thoroughly ripened by 
the timely removal of the points of the shoots, 
will prove invaluable for late dessert. It is 
worse than useless to leave the shoots intact 
until the fruit is ripening and then remove 
them, as the leaves at the base of the shoots 
will then be either wholly or partly inert by 
being long shaded. 


Poultry in orchards 


Fruit growers do not always realise the 
enormous value of poultry in their orchards 
and plantations, Who thas not noticed a 
neglected orchard adjoining farm buildings 
bearing an excellent crop of fruit? This is 
usually because the farmer’s wife finds_ the 
orchard to be the most convenient place in 
which to run her poultry, and these have 
manured the ground and destroyed most -of 
the insect pests. 

It is a well-known fact that the soil in 
orchards is frequently impoverished ‘by years 
of cropping and failure ito manure. Poultry 
evenly distributed will make. good the de- 
ficiency of manure in a most convenient and 
economical way. In addition, the poultry 
and the eggs from them should pay a good 
return onthe capital invested in stock, 
houses, appliances, and wire-netting, after 
deducting the cost of food and management. 

The best orchards to keep. them in are 
those of standard or half-standard trees, in 
orchards of bush or pyramid trees they may 
do some damage tto the buds or fruit. The 
heavy breeds, such as the White Wyandotte, 
or the Rhode Island Red, -are to be pre- 
ferred, as they are much less likely than the 
light breeds, such as Leghorns, to fly up into 
the branches. 

To get the best results from the even 
spreading of manure and the greatest de- 
struction of insect pests, it is best to divide 
an acre of orchard with wire-netting into five 
sections, and to place in each section a house 
to hold 24 birds. If the cost of this equip- 
ment is prohibitive it might be tried first on a 
small plot, the effect upon the crops ob- 
served, and then extended, if justified, as 
means and opportunity ‘warrant. 

Ducks may be kept, if preferred, instead 
of hens; they can be more cheaply housed 
and can be kept in bounds by 2-foot netting. 
One of the egg breeds should be selected, 
such as Runners, or Khaki-Campbells. 
Ducks are quite as good as.hens in supplying 
valuable manure, and are probably nearly as 
good as hens in the destruction of insect 
pests, but ducks cannot scratch, and so they 


growth. 


~ 
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are not quite so good at clearing the ground 
of grubs and weeds. The destruction of in- 
sect pests by poultry will sometimes save the 
entire fruit crop from destruction. 

Professor Theobald, of Wye, made an ex- 
amination of the crop of a White Leghorn 
chicken, five weeks old, kept in an orchard 
in Kent, and killed towards the end of June, 
and found 190 Pear midge maggots, 127 
aphides, 12 red ants, two Tortoise caterpillars, 
and one beetle. In the crop of a Red Sussex 
pullet, killed on April 30th, he found 14 
leather jackets, 10 hover flies, two wire- 
worms, four cutworms, five beetles, 50 ants, 
seven woodlice, four slugs, one millipede, 
and 20 larve of the winter moth. 

Many of the chief fruit pests drop down 
from the tree as caterpillars, in order to 
pupate or form a chrysalis in the ground, 
and it is at this stage that the hen, or duck, 
intervenes. .The wingless females of some 
pests, such as the winter moth, are caught 
before they climb up the tree. Some fruit 
farmers go so far as to say that poultry in 
orchards do away with the necessity for band- 
ing and spraying. That is doubtful, but it 
is, at any rate, certain that if you keep 
poultry in your orchards you will get larger 


‘and ‘better crops of fruit than your neigh- 


bours who do not do so. 


Pears dropping 


I have a Pear-tree which always looks 


healthy, and has yearly a splendid jot of 
bloom. As soon as bloom is off and Pears 
begin to form, they shrivel up and fall off. 
This has been going on for several years—in 
fact, ever since I planted the tree seven years 
ago. Two years ago I moved it to another 
part of my garden, thinking it would do it 


good, but it is just the same again this vear. 


I enclose some of the fruit to show you how 
it goes. eae bas ot 
|The formation of the sample of Pear 


blooms you send us at once explains the - 


reason why your Pear-tree fails to fruit. In 
the course of our experience, extending over 
many years, we have both met with and have 
had to deal with many such examples. 
Strange as it may seem, ‘it is a case of a tree 
becoming debilitated through an over-pro- 
duction of blossom season after season, and 
if the flowers, when open, are examined, they 
will be found to be Jacking in vigour, the 
stalks weak, and the fleshy portions—which 


~ would eventually become the outer substance 


or flesh (which we term the fruit) enveloping 
the seeds in healthy, well-developed examples 
—are but imperfectly formed, or incapable of 
setting. The samples you have submitted 
are precisely in ‘this same condition, and, if 
matters are left alone, the tree will go on 
repeating itself vear after year by giving a 
fine floral display, but: no fruit. Another 
thing in connection with this sterile condition 
is the almost, if not total, arresting of wood 
Some varieties are more prone to 
become affected than others, and Winter 
Nelis on the Quince stock we have known to 
behave exactly as your itree has done, and 
another notabie example iis Passe Crassane. 


_ when pruning in the winter 1 


‘time for carrying out this 1 


-at the present time, if, wh 


The best cure that we have found for the - 


complaint is to induce the ‘trees to make a 
free growth for a season or two, and this 
course we advise you to adopt. To this end 
the trees should, therefore, have their fruit- 
buds cut clean away next autumn when the 
time for pruning arrives. This will have the 
effect of inducing the wood-buds—many of 
which may, perhaps, have been dormant for 
some years—to break and form young shoots, 
and in due course the tree will become tre- 
clothed with new jfruiting-spurs, and be ‘re- 
juvenated again, as it were. After this, care 
must be taken to thin out the fruit-buds 
should the tree again become prone to pro- 
duce an over-abundance of them, doing this 


or a garage forms an excellen 


stimulate the tree as much as 
affording manurial waterings 
the growing season each 
courage the roots to feed near 
placing a mulch of half-rotted 
them, allowing this to extend s 
4 feet from the stem outward 
has become sour and inert, r, 
roots are found, and replace 

post of good iturfy loam, wood 
lime-rubble, and bone-meal, u 
potful of ithe last to each bar 
aforementioned ingredients, — 

compost quite firm by treadi 


autumn, just before or as soo 
casts its leaves, and put a slig 
litter on the surface afterwards, ] 
serve warmth and prevent frost 
trating.] Se SC 
Figs in pots” 
My Fig-trees are scarcely show 
I had them alll plunged out of — 
the winter in a sheltered spo 
got all the sun. When I took 
was to a cool greenhouse with 
Kindly say what is the proper | 
Figs, 7 Aca ee aaa 
[Pot Figs are best placed u 
during ‘the winter. Failing a 
orchard-house to put them into 


as here they experience just + 
amount of protection required to 
embryo fruits from harm. We 
now kept several dozen trees 
depth of winter in a spare coac 
these always bore good crops of 
wards when placed in warmth. } 
had your trees outdoors through 
no doubt accounts for their ‘* 
ing for fruit,’? as the embryo 
killed. They should, however. 
crop on ithe young wood they ° 


have made from four to s 
out the tips of each. I 
wiil then observe young f 
the tbase of each leaf, and | 
attention Jin the way of wate 
syringing these will quickly dev. 

seen to be swelling fast a stin 


colour and become — s0: 
syringing and give the roots el 
but a sufficiency of it to ena’ 
finish up properly. When 
been gathered, the trees 
doors in the full sun until suc 
shed their leaves, placing the 
in a perfectly cool place as < 
outdoors protect the pot 
sunny side, if only with b 
sheets stood on edge agains 
the pots, containing, as th 


labour in watering. We may 
clusion, that when the youn fru 
swell after the stopping of th 
dressing of loam, with a little’ 
well-decayed manure added, 1 
beneficial. Should there not ‘be 
on the tops of the pots for this, pu 
zinc 4 inches wide just inside th 

pots to hold it in position, or 
some of the more fibrous piece 
stead, pinning each piece dow 
stick to hold it in place.] 


“he False Heath (Fabiana 

___ imbricata) 

iS Peruvian shrub has a double claim 
recognition, firstly from its own in- 
sic beauty, and secondly from .the 
rin which it mimics a Heath, though 
ity it belongs to the Solanum family. 
ns a rather upright-growing shrub, 
shoot are thickly clothed with dark 
eath-like, -evergreen leaves. 

te tubular flowers are borne in great 
as may be seen by the illustration 
to-day. So free-flowering is this 


a that at a little distance it appears to. 


of white. _ 
other subjects, natives of Chile 


nas an outdoor shrub in the more 
arts of these islands. In the mid- 
north it can only be regarded as a 
muse shrub. Even where not really 
it will often succeed if planted in a 
well-drained border and given the pro- 
of awall. Asa pot plant it will thrive 
rdinary treatment. It was introduced 
. At Kew, although it now and again 
s the winter, it has never been a suc- 
he open. It likes a light soil and 
asily increased by late summer cut- 
gentle heat. 


Ss . 
hododendron Scottianum 


t a pity it is that Rhododendron 
im is not hardier, for few, indeed, 
flowers that are more beautiful. 
his hot weather—for hot it has been 
wnwall—I have had four vases of 
-dining-room table, and deliciously 
“has looked. There are, as a rule, 
owers on each stem, of the purest 
whilst within there is, on the upper 
i thick spotting, which is almost a 
nd two lines of green. In shape the 
openly campanulate, 4 inches long 
mehes across, and the lobes are very 
ut, measuring about 2 inches long 
hes across, somewhat strap-shaped 
eo at the edges. The fila- 


light brown and the stigma green, 
ie whole effect is mather that of a 
hite Lily. Would that I had the 
r Herbert Maxwell wherewith to 
its beauties. Some flowers, how- 
gone to Dr. Stapf, and I hope 
may be done to the plant in the Botani- 
gazine. These flowers have been cut 
ant which was badly injured by frost 
ears ago and which I potted up and 
a cold-frame to restore to health. 
e of the outdoor plants here have 
ed and are now 3 feet to 4 feet high, 
is_rarely that they flower, for either 
utumn or late spring frosts destroy 
There has, indeed, been little of 
ng the past season, yet there has 
tionally little bloom on the sweet- 
farieties as a whole. 
denii has hardly a bud left, though 
| is somewhat better; bullatum 
Igworthii have been parsimonious in 
play, and so have the hybrids Lady 
William, fragrantissimum, and 
1, whilst not a single bud survived 
ntess of Haddington. R. Dal- 
had a few flowers,-so have 
and Boothii, and one plant of R. 
S magnificent with 20 flowers out 
Even R. Lyi, the hardiest of the 
not been as good as usual. One can 
wclude that the unceasing rain of last 
ide the soil so cold that the buds 


The - 


Fabiana imbricata can only be _ 


nd style are greenish-white, the - 


~ 
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The False Heath (Fabiana imbricata) 


I‘hear from Sussex that R. Aucklandii has 
flowered well in at least three gardens, but 
that is not the case here. My largest plant 
had but one flower, and three others had, 
perhaps, 20 between them, a poor show for 
pushes which have long reached flowering 
age. 

R. Thomsonii and its hybrids have been 
exceptionally fine, but altogether there has, I 
think, been a larger proportion than usual of 
‘blind ” buds throughout the garden among 
both species and hybrids. 

; ‘* PETER THE HERMIT.”’ 


Daphne Cneorum 


There are plants. which we merely like and 
plants which we cannot do without, and to 
this Jatter class belongs Daphne Cneorum, 
the lovely ‘‘ Garland flower.’”? No one who 
has seen it growing in a corner by the steps 
of a rock garden can ever forget or resist it, 
as it covers the stones with a mat of tiny, 
oval dark evergreen leaflets, each shoot end- 
ing in an ‘ample head of waxy, brilliant 
rosy trumpets that fill the air of June with 
fragrance,” to quote Reginald Farrer. He 
places it next to the unapproachable Daphne 
petrea, the Daphne of the high southern 
Alps, in delicate loveliness, and even above 
that rare wonderful jewel for garden value 
and show. Here in New England it reminds 
us a little of our own ‘‘ wonderful jewel,” 
the Trailing Arbutus of the leafy woods and 
open banks. 

Unfortunately, the Daphne is a bit erratic 
in making itself at home, and we are often 
at a loss to know why it thrives in one place 
and not in another. In fact, it is so coy in 
this respect that we are even more eager to 
woo and win it. There is this to be said, 


however, that if it is going to grow it takes 
right hold and establishes itself without 
further ado. It has done this here at Low- 
thorpe in a moderately heavy soil, but has 
been known to prosper also in lighter soil in 
either sun or half-shade. For fine flowers, 
however, sun is to be preferred, and in light 
woodland the growth.is less bushy and the 
flowers smaller. In picking, the stems 
should always be cut, as the bark is sure to 
strip. 

There is a second period of bloom—of 
scattered bloom—in September, a farewell 
gesture of beauty before winter comes. When 
speaking of Daphne and winter do not over- 
look Daphne odorata for indoor winter loveli- 
ness. It ranks with the Azalea as a beauti- 
ful plant for pots, for it makes up in 
fragrance what it lacks in variety of colour- 
ing and marking. ; 

Daphne Mezereum should also be grown 
for its fragrance, and it has no competitors 
in the rock garden in earliest spring. We 
have two or three good bushes at Lowthorpe 
perhaps 2 feet tall and 2 feet to 3 feet across 
that have proved their value. 


H. BROEKSMIT. 
Lowthorpe School, Groton, Mass. 


Olearia gunniana 


This beautiful New Zealand shrub is one 
of the best things in the garden in the first 
half of June, when it is covered with a dense 
mass of its smali white Aster-like-bloom. It 
is so neat and pretty and blooms so 
abundantly that it may well be included in 
flower borders that are given to plants of 


_ early summer, such as Lupins, Irises, and 


Oriental Poppies. Grouped with the com- 
mon pink China Rose it is especially charm- 
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A general view of Mrs. Wilson's garden in the Sutton Garden Suburb 


ing. Its only defect is that the flowers tre- 
main after their beauty is over, but as the 
tendency of the shrub is to grow tall and 
leggy it is a good plan to cut it hard back 
after flowering, and not to be afraid to cut 
boldly. A good foot or more, including all 
that has bloomed and a good bit beyond, 
may /well be removed. This not only dis- 
poses of all that has become unsightly, but 
keeps the bush to a neat height and incites it 
to make a quantity of fresh growth for 
flowering next year. Gas]: 


= 


Akebia quinata 


Attention should again be called to this 
early-flowering Vine, which has not yet be- 
come so well known as its good qualities 
warrant. This Akebia is not to be prized 
especially for its blooms, as the brownish- 
purple, curiously-shaped flowers are not very 
conspicuous, although they are delightfully 
fragrant. The great value of the Akebia lies 
in the beauty of its foliage, the five-foliolate 
leaves carrying a fine rich green colour. It 
does not make a dense shade, and yet will 
give adequate protection when grown over a 
pergola or porch, as ascreen. It grows well 
on any kind of support without the use of 
strings or wires, 


The one point to remember jis that the 
Akebia must be pruned regularly to prevent 
its getting too heavy at the top and bare at 
the base. Some garden makers grow Thun- 
bergia alata or some other low-growing 
flowering Vine at the bottom. The Akebia 
is never bothered by insect pests, and keeps 


its fresh appearance all summer.—Horti- 
culture. 


The Making of a Rock and Water Garde 


in the Sutton Garden Suburb 


OBSERVE that you publish in your 
paper illustrations of readers’ gardens, 
and I venture to submit the enclosed views 

of mine. Having taken over an undrained 
piece of ground, I decided to make it into a 
rock and water garden, a form of construction 
which I venture to think has been worth 
while, judging from ithe appreciation ex- 
pressed by many who have seen it. The 
brick paths ail round I instituted in order to 
make sure of good walks in wet weather. 
The pond itself is uncemented; clay proving 
almost watertight. Goldfish thrive in it, and 


LT also have Water Lilies which make quite a 


good show in their time. = 

{ should confess that my actual knowledge 
of gardening iis not vast, but I am keenly 
interested in all matters connected with it, 
and have picked up knowiedge with the pass- 
ing of time. I thave also, fortunately, had 
the assistance in a share of the hard gruelling 
work of two willing sons. When it is men- 
tioned that we are ‘‘ blessed’? with ‘a very 
heavy mixture of adhesive loam and clay you 
will realise that there has been much back- 
aching labour involved. - For instance, when 
one digs in the wet weather it is necessary to 
scrape the spade frequently, and the only 
way of cleaning one’s boots on such a day is 
to wash them ! 

I would mention that from the very be- 
ginning IT have made a special point of 
digging into the ground all the ash from the 
household fires for the whole eight years I 


have been here. In ‘addition, at dif 
times I -have dug a deep trench some 
or 5 feet down and in it have pt 
household refuse, with the exc 
course, of tins, glass, and broke 
in the autumn a plentiful heap 
placed on top and tthe whole lot 


In a year’s time this produces som 


Burnall incinerator and ithe — 
used on ithe beds. — ee 

The heavy clay from ‘these tf 
banked in various parts of the pla 
the frost reaches it properly it. 
easily. This method has been 
nearly all of the garden, and alt 


that the soil. isin a much bett 
than it was found, as is shown Db 
of flowers produced. The plac 
cally ‘bare to begin with, but wi 


path round the house to secure a 
and since that one I ihave laid sim 
in all directions. What it would 
them in wet weather I should m 
contemplate. 

When commencing on the pla 
that the present lay-out was not in 
but with continued alterations” 
materialised into its present form, and 


Se. 


> 


pe said that the place will never be 
y finished, fresh ** brain waves ”’ con- 
y happening and being put into prac- 
The piece of ground which is now a 
and water garden was ia year or two 
n undrained and weed-infested ~ spot. 
the object of placing a tool shed on a 
vhere fit would not block the garden 
, this piece was rented from the estate 
ie shed placed thereon. Not being con- 
)» let that place lie idle, my san decided 
in it by digging a hole. Finding that 
ay held water without cementing, it 
yuch enlarged, and it became apparent 
natural-looking pond would be sattrac- 
The excavations formed the foundation 
2 rockeries, and the rest of the garden 
41 to shape itself. In the pond are 
Lilies, yeHow Irises, and goldfish, the 
unfortunately, proving a great temp- 
to cats. 

sn on holiday in various parts of the 
vy I always like to bring tback some- 
for the garden as a memento. For 
ce, the sundial is a reminder of Tun- 


Wells, Ferns a recollection of Devon-: 


Janes, Primroses recall days spent in 
‘, and Montbrietia a visit to the Isle of 
onelusion, let me confess that although 
ace tales all the time I can devote to 
it still never seems finished, I feel that 
wd work has been well repaid by the 
appreciation of friends and tthe know- 
of having provided many of them with 
and flowers from my own vigorously- 
spot. — (Mrs.) J. M. Wirson. 
on Garden Suburb. 


jarly flowering perennials 

the early-blooming plants, like the 
ng Heart, Spring Beauty, Dogtooth 
s, and Trilliums, are moved in the 
, they are not likely to produce many 
s. For that reason it is best to shift 
if they must be changed about, after 
lave gone to seed. It is-fair to say, 
1, that the Trilliums when set out in 
spring make a remarkably strong 
h the second year, and bloom. better 
f not moved until autumn. As a rule, 


of the early-flowering plants, and 


% 
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especially those with fleshy or bulbous roots, 
have a dormant season which comes after the 
stems have died down. That jis the time 
when they can be transplanted most readily. 
At that time, too, several kinds can be pro- 
pagated by merely cutting up the roots and 
planting the small pieces. This is one of the 
easiest ways in which to get new plants of 
Bleeding Heart.—Horticulture. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


About Carnations 


ROM a cultural standpoint the greatest 

mistake that can be made in dealing 

with the class known as perpetual-flower- 
ing is in forgetting that the same is prac- 
tically hardy. In noting the treatment of 
other growers, too, many errors have met 
the eye. In winter it is nothing new to find 
the plants of the above sweltering in a stove 
temperature, and consequently exhibiting 
attenuated growth and small, soft, colourless 
blooms. The happiest outlook, indeed, in the 
matter of health in connection with this sub- 
ject is when, even in the depth of winter, 
some litthe amount of air is allowed through 
the -ventilators of the greenhouse,  in- 
creasing or decreasing the volume accord- 
ing to the weather outside. Similarly 
with fire-heat, which is never provided 
only to make the surroundings~ inside 
dry and just comfortably warm; these 
conditions bring along the growth steadily, 
and developing flowers have substance as 
well as nice colour. If, after the cultivator 
has mastered the idea of air-giving, the same 
as he has learned to water a plant when 
the soil is on the dry side all is plain sail-_ 
ing. We tap the pots and lift them as well if 
there be a doubt, and in the latter case see 
to it that they feel light before applying 
moisture at the roots. Of course, the place 
where the pots stand has a lot to do with the 
necessity for watering. When on lattice 
staging the call will be oftener than when 
these have a moist bottom to rest on. 

The water, again, is made tepid, and even 
in' winter occasional assistance is given in the 
way of stimulants. Soot-water in a clear 
state is favoured, and is really most helpful. 
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The small pond garden where Water 
Lilies and yellow Irises are grown 


One. also scatters quite limited dressings of 
some approved fertilising compound with 
effect. | Generally, however, it may be stated 
that Carnations resent anything of the 
nature of manure, particularly in the soil. 
Tempted this last summer to mix a little too 
much bone-meal when the final potting was 
done I threw back the growth some weeks, 
and that portion of the plants at the present 
time is the least pleasing of any. The 
grower cannot be over careful in what goes 
into the compost. Nice fresh loam and 
mortar-rubble are about all that are required. 
One can hardly overdo the latter-named 
material, and it is not unlikely that if tried 
Carnations would do well in this alone. 

Young plants to take the place of those 
past their best later on are provided by root- 
ing cuttings in early autumn. At the present 
time these are growing singly in small pots 
and are ina cool pit. Here they have been 
growing through the worst of the winter. 
They certainly look well, require no water, 
and little attention save covering in cold 
weather and airing. When cuttings are 
rooted at this period they must be provided 
with warmth; also kept close in a frame 
within the glass-house. I have found, how- 
ever, that the rooting will go on the better if 
the soil used be similar to that the plants 
grow in later, as opposed to a!l sand—a rather 
popular method. 

A long list of names will not be added, for 
one or two reasons. In the first place, when 
one attempts raising new kinds from seeds 
this spoils one, as it were, when dealing with 
sorts that are in commerce. In respect to the 
latter a catalogue of some notable specialist 
will give all the information needed. It must 
be mentioned, however, that few recent kinds 
on trial have pleased so much as have the 
salmon-pink Eileen Low and the White 
Pearl; and again many of the older varieties 
are equal to any when well grown. For 
example, R. F. Felton, a salmon-pink most 
people would think superseded, was quite the 
best in that shade all through last spring. 

Seedling raising spoils one in this way, 
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that the grower with any degree of success 
may obtain variations good enough for any’ 
home purpose, and the pleasure of watching 
the opening blossoms cannot be put in words. 
At any rate, within three years half-a-dozen 
sorts may be claimed that most folk would 
consider worth perpetuating. Seeds are 
easy to obtain, and the plants as easy to rear, 
and this phase of culture is commended. I 
can remember the perpetual branch of the 
Carnation in its infancy; can indeed call to 
mind an incident worth recording in the light 
of its present position in this country. When 
the famous variety Mrs. T. W. Lawson was 
being so much boomed in America, a friend 
who at home owned one of the best collec- 
tions of the show or border type, happening 
to be in that country, inspected that great 
variety in the glass-houses there. So little he 
thought of the same that he told the possessor 
he would not take the whole stock of it to 
England as a gift! 

The border kinds grown in the open ground 
have, similarly to ae above, a certs to 
manures, unless indeed they are so im- 
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varieties, the recent ones known as Clove, of 
varied colours, as Blush Clove, Salmon 
Clove, and so on, well deserve a trial for out- 
side culture. These have resulted from 
using the real old Crimson Clove for seeding 
purposes, and, as intimated, quite a new race 
is formed that retains its charming charac- 
teristic of scent as well as its Saeey constitu- 
tion. 

If a cultivator be desirous of growing what 
will be termed the finer forms of border Car- 
nations, varieties valued for the size, form, 
and exquisite colouring; sorts for exhibition 
purposes, for instance, as Sir Galahad, Jean 
Douglas, Grey Douglas, and Salmonea_ in 
self shades; and Kelso, Linkman, Sweet 
Anne Page, and Pasquin in fancy markings; 
to get these perfect pot-culture may well be 
practised. There is no great difficulty here 
if the grower does not coddle the plants in 
heat and pays particular attention to water- 
ing, in spring especially. 

The plan is to choose, if possible, young 
rooted layers that have been prepared from 
pot stock, and repot these in early March, 
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Rock and water garden in the Sutton Garden Suburb 


poverished that the material may be termed 


humus, which is useful for mixing with soils’ 


devoid of such. Lime, however, is a different 
proposition, and we are not likely to overdo 
it, the more-so in the state it is found in old 


mortar-rubble. This, mixed with any kind. 


of earth, is admirable; the roots cling to it, 
and it also has the effect of keeping the soil 
sweet. What Carnations do like, again, is 
the ground to be well worked and pulverised, 
with a chance to become sweetened by. the 
elements. Carnations will not grow satis- 
factorily anywhere where the land is at any 
time waterlogged. 

Probably the. greatest of all mistakes in con- 
nection with these is putting off to spring 
what ought to be done in autumn. The 


planting of young stock is, of COUFSE; Te7,> 


ferred to. If autumn saw the work undone 
I at any rate would not defer the matter 
later than early March. After this time the 
semi-dormant stage has passed, and unless a 
good ball of soil comes up with the plants 
they are bound to suffer. The necessity of 
timely hoeing and proper securing of the 
flower-stems need not be enlarged upon. 
These are obvious details. In thinking of 


two or three in 9-inch pots. 
such pots after thoroughly cleansing them, 
and use the same simple soil recommended 
for the perpetual class. The plants should be 
kept under cover till the end of May, then 


grown out of doors until the flower-buds start 


bursting into colour. The great advantage 
of pot culture is this: the grower may fumi- 
gate for thrips—a tiny insect in most seasons 
troublesome when the blooms are outside. 


Glass, of course, protects from all weathers, 


and therefore assists that perfectly clean con- 
dition most persons admire in any flower, 
and which is essential in the case of com- 
petition for prizes. The crux of the system 
of pot-culture is in the watering. The per- 
son in charge of the plants must at first be 
most sparing, and as the growth develops 
and the weather becomes warm the danger 
of over supplies is not so real, In pots, too, 
one may apply stimulants in a weakly state 
and often, which does so much to enhance 
the size of the blossom; for if Carnations are 
impatient of manures in the soil they do re- 
spond to the same when there is abundance of 
roots to assimilate this help. 
MAYFORD. 


site for each is to rob oneself 


Carefully drain 


ROOM AND WIN D 


The arrangement of flower 


IMES change, and we change: 

No longer are we content with: 

of insignificant vases filled wi 
selection of blooms such as were 
be found dotted about the Victorian 
room. ‘Once, when my years wer 
number as the pence in my purse 
a vase costing pees ‘It belon 
pair, which, conjointly with the 8s 
a small brother, formed a birthday 
unfortunate parent. The base of 
was of a vivid green, and the si 
through different stages of green, 
yellow, and supported a weary 
Lilies of the Valley. How be 
thought them! And how horribly 
were! Nowadays, even for a few 
can make’a happier choice, and: 
improved accordingly. eee 


Asa general ruie, the less ornate 
ceptacle the better, for the flowers tl 
ought e attract our attention be 
thing else, but the shape of the vy 
important ‘consideration. I wor 
ever, to put forward the claim of 
ware, which, though often very 
with its gorgeous copper, blue, ar 
mauve colourings, yet forms a won 
artistic setting. So any. bees 


tried > prove its miele: E wave 
in these colourings filled with d 
Lilac, blue Lupins, and branches o 
standing against the background 
panelled room, or, again, a large ju 
and copper containing ‘bronze C 
mums, and so placed that it caught 
shine streaming through the room, — 


A golden rule in the arrangement 
is to “consider the prevailing colou 
the room for which they are i 
do the vases first and then sele 


pleasure, and also to minimis 
tive possibilities. It is an ad 
roaming round the garden, to devis 
for decoration not only (as many | 


always realinne that no ee: S: 
pass the beauty of flowers. Nothin 
garden is too humps for-our ness 


Cabbage as an arene support 
of Cornflowers and Oriental Popp 
placed in a blue and white bow 

augmented by a- few — 
Eschscholtzia, fake a brilliant d 
and one especially suitable on a vei 
summerhouse table. Care sl oul 

however, when using either igs 
flower, or Gypsophila, or Sta 
the water frequently. Anot \ 
call ‘* decorative “support ” as 


hedge Parsley. - 


The fashion of the “‘ floating 
is not only a beautiful, but an ec 
as pele “and the greatest boo 
dweller. I have sometimes in 
months slipped .a few Bachelor’ 
a letter when writing to a rel 
and she has kept them floating in 
many days. An_ excellent m 
‘‘ chintz’’ pattern, which consi 
bowl with the heads of various si 
such as Violas, Bachelor’s Buttons, 
roses, Polyanthus, etc. The bo 
to be filled nearly to the brim — 
and the flowers, floating on t 
close. together, recall to one’s | 
pattern of an old-fashioned chint 
ing design in summer may be mad 
alternate blooms of the Cri yn 


Dorothy Perkins Roses placed so as to 
2 simulated garland in a black bowl, 
| Jattice-work of green spikes across the 
‘e cut to the dimensions of the bowl, the 
hidden beneath the Roses. : 
reen of the Montbretia or Ribbon 
ill be equally effective for this pur- 


EN the season for cutting ceases 
many beds are neglected, but, in my 
Opinion, that is the itime ithe roots re- 
xtra food, moisture, and support. At 
me of the year, even in ordinary 
the beds require food, and though 
€ may be provided by rainfall, the 
are benefited by liberal supplies of a 
fertiliser. As is well known, in many 
large quantities of manure are 
on the beds in the late autumn at a 
he roots are almost inactive. The 
(; are not always able to take the food 
j lie them, and without top growth it is 
«ss to feed. I am aware it enriches the 
d renders it in better condition ito sup- 
wth. On the other hand, it would 
at deal more good given as soon as 
eased, and in the case of old beds, 
asses of manure destroy the roots, 
f assisting them. If more food were 
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tter results would be obtained. In 
of worn-out or impoverished beds, no 
how much food is given, it cannot 
life if there is no root action, but in 
of healthy plants, food given during 
ing season, when the crowns are 
rmed, gives the help-required and 
p better crowns. A heavy dressing 
-say in the late autumn (November)— 


quire a certain amount of salt, but 
_at rest, as, given then, it acts the 
f what is intended, souring the soil 
seeping «the roots at a lower tempera- 
an ‘the surrounding ground. 
r giving salt from April to August, 
+, and even itthen it should be well 
own to the roots. Another point 
t sight of is the state of the soil. In 
clay soils the use of sait requires more 
should not be applied earlier than 
later than August, and only in 
quantities in showery weather. 
beds will haye had little moisture since 
ased, and these are the beds which 
he strain next season, especially in 
s resting on gravel. In many gar- 
old system of raised beds is still in 
d in dry seasons these beds are the 
suffer and the most difficult to keep 
_ Beds, or what should more properly 
n ied rows of plants on the flat, are 
‘7 better off in such seasons, and where 
$ no object, a yard between the plants 
e splendid results. With plants 
vn thus, irrigation can be carried out. 
us is, ‘I consider, the best means of pro- 
a free, strong growth, and no better 
m be made of liquid-manure than for 
plant. Where iiquid-manure cannot 
such fertilisers as fish-manure, 
nd salt may be given liberally and 
shed in. Fish-manure is one of the 
tilisers. The proportion in which 
|may be used depends upon the state 
1. I would advise using it twice a 
n preference to strong doses with long 
between. It is a safe manure when 
sture is given. Guano is likewise 
but though applied in the same way 
nure, if of the best kind it need be 
smaller quantities. There are other 
1h as soot and other rich fertilisers, 
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om April to the end of September | 


e harm than good. The plants cer-. 
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There is no end to the schemes that may 
be suggested, and any extra time they may 
take in these busy days is surely justified by 
the extra pleasure which concentration on 
the beauties of Nature is bound to give to 
others as well as to ourselves. 


MELANIE CLARKE. 


reatment of Asparagus in Summer 


that can be used in case animal-manures are 
not procurable. It may be urged that 
Asparagus is a deep-rooting plant and not 
readily affected by drought. It. certainly 
roots freely if well supported, but if neglected 
its roots soon decay. In the case of light 
soils, a mulch between the rows in such sea- 
sons as this is of great importance, especially 
with voung shoots. JI have used strawy litter 
for this purpose, and it retains moisture. 
Young plants in a richlysmade bed are not in 
need of liquid lilke older ones, but they require 
more frequent supplies of water. Much may 
be done to support new growth at this sea- 
son, as if twisted about by winds the plants 
cease to form the shoots or crowns for next 
season, so that it is well to preserve ithe 
growths, 'till they change colour. Any pro- 
tection, such as stakes and twine, or branches 
thrust into the soil, may be employed. W. 


Ormskirk potato trials, 3925 


The National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany wishes to extend an invitation to 
farmers, Potato growers and merchants, and 
agricultural advisory and administrative 
otficers to visit the Potato Testing Station, 
Ormskirk, singly or in parties between. July 
2oth and August 28, 1925. Visitors will be 
able to see the official tests of some hundreds 
of new varieties of Potatoes for immunity 
from wart disease. These are carried out at 
Ormskirk for the Ministry of Agriculture 
and ,Fisheries, which certifies the resuits. 
The other trials open to inspection include 
the Lord Derby Gold Medal Trials and Yield 
and Maturity Trials of the leading immune 
main crop Potatoes. There are also nearly 
200 demonstration plots of the chief varie- 
ties of British and foreign Potatoes, including 
the varieties certified as immune in 1923 and 
1924. 

Hitherto the annual summer inspection of 
these trials has been held on a single day, 
but it has been suggested that visitors would 
be able to learn more about the trials if they 
came in smaller parties on different days. 
To see whether this is ithe case, the Institute 
will not arrange the usual inspection this 
year, but will be glad to receive agriculturists 
on dates convenient to them. 

Secretaries of .branches of the National 
Farmers’ Union, and others wishing to 
organise parties to see the itrials, should 
write to the Superintendent of Potato Trials, 
Potato Testing Station, Lathom, Ormskirk, 
Lancs., suggesting alternative dates. In- 
dividual visitors will also be welcome, but 
they, too, should make arrangéments with 
the Superintendent at least a week in ad- 
vance of their visit. Ormskirk is conveni- 
ently reached by a firequent service of local 
trains from either Liverpool or Preston. 


Feeding Tomatoes 


Much has been written under this heading, 
but almost every writer makes the statement 
that Tomattoes should not be fed until the 
first truss of bloom has set and is beginning 
to swell. We wish that the authors of such 
articles could see some of the houses of 
Tomatoes where the owners are blindly fol- 
lowing their advice. Undoubtedly the ad- 
vice is good in parts. There is a danger of 
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overfeeding Tomatoes in the early stages, 
but this overfeeding very rarely happens. 

When the advice given above was first 
written it was good, sound practice. Toma- 
toes were then grown by the few, who always 
had a good stack of maiden loam at their 
command. Grown in good maiden loam and 
given the right treatment as regards tem- 
perature and watering, Tomatoes certainly 
did not require additional feeding until the 
first truss of fruit was swelling. Nowadays 
the amateur in thousands is growing Toma- 
toes. Generally, the only soil used for the 
purpose is garden soil, much of which is not 
of the best quality. We have seen thousands 
of plants growing under such conditions; 
poor starved puny plants not thicker than an 
ordinary lead-pencil, plants which could not 
set a good truss of fruit if they tried. Such 
plants seem to us to have a very slender 
chance of ever being fed if ithe advice given 
at the beginning of this note is followed. 

We think that if only amateurs would use 
a ‘little more thought instead of following 
blindly the advice written by people who have 
never grown Tomatoes under the amateur’s 
conditions they would get better results. 
After Tomatoes have been put into their final 
quarters and have been in that position, say, 
a fortnight or three weeks, we should expect 
them to begin to thicken up their main 
stems. — If ithis did not happen we should try, 
very gently at first, to feed. Natural liquid- 
manure diluted down ito a suitable strength 
is, perhaps, the best. For those that cannot 
get natural liquid-manure we should advise 
them to adopt one of the two following 
plans :—(1) ‘Obtain a good complete artificial 
manure and use it according to the makers’ 
directions. (2) Obtain. 1 -lb. of sulphate of 
ammonia, 1 lb. of sulphate of potash, 3 libs. 
of superphosphate of lime, and 3 Ib. steamed 
bone-flour. “he steamed ‘bone-flour is added 
so that the mixture will keep in a. good 
mechanical condition when stored. Mix the 
ingredients thoroughiy together and then 
store in a tin for future use. When a liquid- 
manure is required use 1 oz. of the mixture 
to 1 gallon of water. 

Those who doubt the soundness of this 
advice should try its effect on a few plants. 
Please note 1 oz. to 1 gallon means that 
quantity and no more, also that once a week 
ought to be sufficient. 


Turnips for winter 


One’s astonishment never ceases at the 
wide differences in date of sowing rendered 
compulsory ‘by varying soils and climates. It 
is recommended on page 377 to sow Turnips 
for winter use from June -2oth to July 2oth, 
the former for late and the latter for early 


gardens. I invariably make two sowings, 
each of two varieties—Dobbie’s Selected 


Golden Ball and Veitch’s Red Globe—and the 
former is not late if it is sown during the last 
few days of July or the latter if it is sown by 
the end of the third week of August. Seed- 
lings from earlier sowings are so ravaged by 
flea beetle that they are not worth bothering 
with. The plants from August sowings 
grow quite fast enough and are in excellent 
condition to withstand the vicissitudes of the 
winter. It is unfortunate that so many 
people object to the colour of Golden Ball, 
which, in this strain at any rate, is as close to 
perfection of flavour as a winter Turnip can 
be. Veitch’s Red Globe is succh an old 
favourite and so absolutely reliable that I 
cannot turn it out. East ANGLIAN. 


Parsley for winter 
A pinch of seed sown now will provide 
suitable plants for transplanting to a cold- 
frame in September. Sow thinly, choosing 
a good hardy variety like Myatt’s Garnish- 
ing, which I have tested for this purpose, 
being hardy and dependable. B. 


S this excellent piant is not yet gener- 

ally known in gardens, a note as to its 
place. It should be planted in a sheltered 
spot that is shaded or partly shaded; in soil 
place is desirable because the.young shoots 
are apt to be destroyed by late frosts : they 
sunshine. Some plants that I have in an 
open border have suffered from the great 
week, while those that are in shade are quite 
unhurt. The name Polygonum is a danger 
rampant P. cuspidatum and others of the 
spreading class, but P. campanulatum is no 
liking increases at only a moderate pace. 
The warm white or pinkish flowers are borne 


Polygonum campanulatum 
Av and dislikes may not be out of 
that is cool and rather damp. The sheltered 
are also destroyed or much crippled by direct 
heat and persistent sunshine of the past 
signal to those who have only grown the 
trouble in this way. A plant placed to ics 
in graceful, arching racemes, and are excel- 


i 
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Perry, Cerise Beauty, Jeannie Mawson, and 
Gerald Perry are all good, 
being so delicate in texture that it often burns 
under the noonday sun.- Queen Alexandra, 
a paler pink, is an old favourite. 

Edna Perry-is admired by many, but the 
open flower soon takes on a violet tone not 
pleasing to me. Perry’s White is as yet our 
best white, large and showy, but. Silver 
‘Queen, a silvery-white, is of value as it 
carries no-blotch whatever. 

Mahony is often referred to as the Black 
Poppy, being of a dark mahogany-brown, but 
uniess grown where shaded, the flower fades 
to a greyish-brown, a colour hard to handle. 


Lord Pambansa A King George both have_ 


the last-named 


deeply-toothed petals, odd “and much admired ~ 


by the ladies. Lord Lambourne is the larger 
flower, but King George is more deeply cut 
and of a brighter colour. 

Orange Queen, Victoria Louise, and others 
have the apricot- -Orange colour admired by 
very many, but a colour hard to harmonise 
unless grown with plenty of white before a 
suitable background. 


Polygonum campanulatum 


This pretty Nae werd from the Himalayas is not a rcot rambler like sO many 
of the Polygonums 


lent for cutting. The whole plant forms-a 
bushy mass about 2 feet high. ae 


The newer Oriental Poppies 


The history of the Oriental Poppy 
(Papaver orientale) remains to be written. 
Most botanical writers are silent on- it. 


Harriet L. Keeler in her book, ‘‘ Our Garden 
Fiowers,’’ says it is a native of Persia and 
Asia Minor, and was introduced into Europe 
by way of Armenia in the year 1714. 

Of the better-known varieties Wurtem- 
burgia is doubtless the best, being very large 
of flower, with a good stem, and of a pleas- 
ing dark red colour. FI anders and Beauty of 
Livemaore are much like it, although not so 


large and.vi8orous. little lighter in colour 
is the glowing Trilby, tall of ‘stem, large of 
flower, and “admired by all. who. see it. 


Proserpine is close to Trilby in colour, and 
one of the most satisfactory to grow, having 
very odd and attractive buds and unusually 


jJarge glowing black blotches on the petals. 


In the so-cal led pinks, Masterpiece is the 
Jargest, but, unless given special. care, often 
fails to open wide its immense flowers. Mme. 


Oriental Poppies are not at all particular 
as to soil so long as it is weil drained and 
loose enough so “that the heavy, brittle roots 
can penetrate deeply. All clumps should be 
staked and tied as soon as the buds show. 
A neat wire stake is sufficient. _No-matter 
how stiff the stems, the foliage when 
weighed down with rain will blow over and 
spoil the effect. The stakes can be removed 
as soon as the flower’s petals fall. The 
stalks should then be cut near the ground, 
leaving onlf a few leaves to ripen the sea- 
son’s growth. Leave no seeds to ripen un- 
less they are wanted for further increase. 
There is but small chance of getting the 
same flower as the parent; one most often 
gets only the brick red of the type. — 

The hot August sun bakes the Poppy plants 
until one would think them dead, but with 
the coming of the September rains they be- 
come awake, push out new eyes, and start 
into active growth again. ‘That is the best 
time to transplant them. The crowns can be 
usually split as with the Peony, and even the 
broken root pieces if put in loose earth or 
sand will quickly throw eyes and make leaf 
growth before freezing weather. A _ light 


cover of feaveer or Pine boughs shov f 
be given and deft undisturbed in th 
until all danger-of frost is past 
prefer not to. take it off at all; 
leaves quickly cover it and m 
jectionable. Such treatment 
cultivation impossible, but if the 
carefully spaded each fall before 
ing is applied no other cultivation 

‘Van Wert, Ohio _ LEE R. Bon 

= Hos 


that he hae cease to foe 
making foliage every season. In 


x dried and_ kept in a cool p 
autumn, or they can be reset ii 
being put from 2 inches to 3 inches 1 
surface. The bulbs that Pe 
greatly in size. It will be well 
largest ones for. special beds, whik 
are placed i in nursery rows to att 
size. — 5 

When Narcissi are neg lected th 
which are continually being pro 
base of the ‘bulb become so cro 
themselves so far underground tk 
sufficient strength to make flower 
‘separated and given more congen 
tions thev soon “make blooming bulb 

Although naturalised Narciss \ 
increasing and blooming for — 
those which are in a ‘state Fe) 
shouid be renewed at least ever : 
Horticulture, — 


Galtonias ag 


candicans is, when in- fore 
Any moderately good soil will 


sixes, the massed effect being 
Blooming i in August, when most. 
at the zenith of their beauty, t ; 
of ivory-white bells are an ac 
especially so if alternated with 
baceous flowering — plants. — ( 
also be grown in large pots 
a small area, they do not mak 
as when the roots are unrest 


Give attention to ore ee al 
the way of staking, tying, and 
matter how healthy and we 
plants may be, if they are not p 
ae can never have much decor. 


Border Carnations 


I was asked quite recently whi 
opinion, was the ideal dozen of the 
with which a beginner would 
cessful in the open border, and a 
started off very glibly, I soon found 
the many excellent varieties from 
select it required more though 
at first appear. : ; 

The National Carnations van 
Society give a tabulated. seri 
-Book according to lists sent in 
of the Committee, and where all 
and good some grow more quickl 
see plants spread ¢ gives a feeling of - 
and encourages.the novice to furth 


as to selfs, first of all the crimson 
Douglas (good in every way), Book- 
se (a quick grower and very flori- 
nd Border Yellow, or Jessie Murray 
a strong-growing yellow). Cloves are 
ae but. ‘Steerforth (white ground 
_ Spicy Breeze (crimson), and Salmon 
s are very good. I should certainly 
” Viceroy and Glorioso (in — yellow 
nds) and Mrs. 
s (in white ground fancies), and in what 
termed nondescripts, and in which the 
jest shades are found, Mrs. Brotherstone 

3, spotted white, and clove-scented), 


4 Griese (lavender-g grey and rose), and 


== | REMINDERS FOR THE 
outhern Gardens 
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> Eihe fruit is gathered, both from pot 
ind those planted out, it will be neces- 
to carefully temd the trees, or next year’s 
will ibe impaired. Pot trees should be 
sed in ashes in the frame ground, afford- 
osition where it is sheltered, but open 
sun. The roots must be ‘kept well 
with water, with a weekly applica- 
E liquid. manure. Trees growing in 
directly the fruit is removed, may be 
‘with an insecticide to cleanse the 
of red-spider, while the ventilators, 
p and bottom, ‘ought to be opened to 
Fitest extent. Keep the border moist, 
not saturated, and a certain amount of 
‘. can be carried out by cutting away 


od not needed for next year. This 
allow more light among the shoots and 
; them to become ripened before the 
es. 


berries 
, are usually grown on a single stem, 
growths or suckers at the base should 
moved. This remark applies also to 
White Currants, but basal growth 
teed among the bushes of Black 
Continue to cut away all super- 
hats from Raspberries. 


ston Stocks 

s of these valuable plants may be sown 

‘the next few weeks. A suitable place 

coid-frame from which Antirrhinums 

- been removed. Sow the seeds thinly, 

kg them to their flowering quarters 
Jarge enough. Select showery weather 


Ss may be sown in the open ground, 
“the soil is dry the drills should be 
1 with water a few hours previous to 
the seeds. 


se shrubs 


Ss, Deutzias, and Philadelphus may be 
| after flowering. This consists in 
mine the old wood to encourage the 
on of young shoots, but when pruning 
and develop a well- shaped specimen. 
often produce a wealth of seed-pods, 
“Mies to pick these off ar the 


“a very good time to collect the 
horse-droppings for the making of 
room-bed. Shake out the litter and 
ace the droppings in a heap, turning 
times to allow the rank heat {0 
Protect the material from heavy 
dark shed is suitable for growing 
s at this period of the vear. The 
2d be gyout 18 inches deep, quite 


Hawkshee or St. Clair _ 
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The Cadi (rose madder, 
scarlet). 

I notice I have not included a white, so, 
according to individual taste, this may be 
substituted for one of the others mentioned. 
Snowline is the best I have grown, but 
Elaine has many admirers. - There is very 
little work among the plants at present, ex- 
cept keeping the soil open, weeding and 
tying, ring ties being quick sand effective. 

-}-=BSWELEs: 


Scabious 


S. caucasica and iits improved varieties are 
probably the best, but it is unfortunate that 


striped blue «and 


firm, and the spawn inserted when the tem- 
perature is faliing and near 80 degs. 


Turnips 


These may be sown in quantity \ during the 
next few weeks in iines about 15 inches 
apart. Watch for the fly during the early 
stages of growth, and dust ‘the seedlings with 
soot and air-slaked lime, preferably while the 
dew is still on the plants. 


Primulas 

The greenhouse Primulas are now ready 
for pricking off into pans-or singly into small 
pots. They should occupy a position near 
the roof-glass of a pit or greenhouse. Use a 
light compost and shade the plants from 
strong sunlight. Watch for green-fly, and 
lightly fumigate if this insect pest appears. 


Hydrangeas 


The old flower-heads must be cut off when 
past their best, any suitable growths being 
made into cuttings. These will root in a 
close propagating-frame, and later on they 
should ibe placed in pots 4 inches in diameter. 
If large specimens are required pot on the 


old plants and grow on in the open. 


T. W. Briscoe. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
asplejferd, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Swede Turnips 

This iis a very economical crop to grow, 
and although it is getting late enough to 
sow the seeds, still, if done at once, quite 
good results are likely. Earlier batches 
should be thinned in good time to prevent the 
young plants being drawn. Run the hoe be- 
tween the rows at frequent intervals and so 
encourage rapid, yet sturdy growth. 


White and yellow Turnips 

To ensure a plentiful and unbroken supply 
of these, a further small sowing should now 
be made. It is always much better to have 
abundance, of medium-sized young bulbs 
rather than have recourse to old and bitter 
ones. For jJate autumn ‘the dark-skinned 
Chirk Castle is of considerable value, for 
although the skin is unprepossessing, the flesh 
is white and quite ple asantly flavoured. This 
variety, too, is quite hardy, and will stand 
outside all winter, and in spring ‘be quite fit 
for use. 


Spring Broccoli 


The ‘plants are now fit for transference to_ 


their summer quarters. The site recently 
occupied by Leeks is a first-rate spot for 
Broccoli, and need not be dug or manured. 
Clean and level the surface, and endeavour to 
have the planting carried out soon after 
heavy rain, as it will then ‘be much easier to 
use the dibber when the ground is compara- 
tively soft. Should the site have been dry, 
then, after forking over the surface, tread 
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they cannot be termed thardvy. Two plants 
set out in the late summer of 1922 have suc- 
cumbed this past winter. The root-stock 
completely rotted away, showing that a wet 
winter is more detrimental to this plant than 
a dry, frosty one. There are double as well 
as single varieties, the latter, in my estima- 
tion, the prettier as well as lighter. ‘The long 
stalk adds to their value, while the sky-blue 
flower of S. caucasica alw ays claims atten- 
tion. It should be planted on well-drained 
soil. The annual varieties are of easy culti- 
vation, making a good show throughout the 
summer if the spent flowers are removed. 

J. Mayne. 


WEEK 


thoroughly ‘before planting, the Broccoli dis- 
liking a loose root-run. 


Hardy Primulas 

Several of the dwarf sorts, iike nivalis, 
helvetica, rosea, etc., are seen at their best 
when planted in the rock garden. They, 
however, require care, as they frequently dis- 
appear unless their wants are attended to. If 
the clumps appear to be getting unhealthy it 
will be desirable to lift entirely and replant, 
introducing some fresh sweet compost for the 
purpose of giving the plants a start. It is 
best, indeed, to dig out a fair-sized hole, re- 
filling with the new soil. Should the clumps 
be in good heaith a generous top-dressing of 
rich, fresh compost will be all that jis re- 
quired for another vear. 


The rock garden 

‘““The glory hath departed” for another 
year fin this section of the garden, so it is 
desirable to have a general clean-up as oppor- 
tunity offers. Remove all weeds, cut neatly 
back all spent flower-stems, and remove dead 
foliage. Any of the coarser kinds that may 
be threatening to over-run their less. robust 
neighbours should be trimmed back within 
bounds. 


The Auricula 


The homely Dusty Miller is returning to 
popular favour, and one now sees it in gar- 
dens from which it had long been absent. 
Where necessary the plants may now be 
lifted, divided, and replanted. Always choose 
a fresh site, if possible, but if the bed must 
be retained the surface soil should be re- 
moved to a depth of 12 inches or so and re- 
placed with fresh loam from one of the vege- 
table quarters. Partial shade is a necessity 
if the best results are ito be expected. Break 
up the plants into single crowns and cut 
away any diseased parts of the roots or 
stems and then plant well up to the foliage. 


Transplanting biennials 
If sown at the time recommended in these 


notes hardy bienniais like Agrostemma, 
Myosotis, Canterbury Bells, Erinus alpinus, 


Cheiranthus Allioni, and Wallflowers should 
now be fit for transplanting. If it is possible 
to transfer direct to the flowering quarters 
much time and trouble will be saved in 
autumn, but usually this is out of the ques- 
tion, so the plants should be pricked out in 
nursery rows and transplanted to ‘their per- 
manent quarters in September or October. 


Roses 

Keep a careful look-out for suckers spring- 
ing up in the Rose beds. As soon as noticed 
pull out carefully so as to jerk them out of 
the socket. If cut, numbers of others spring 
up immediately and continue to rob the 
bushes. Hoe the beds frequently, and, in the 
event of the bushes showing signs of dry- 
ness at the roots, give a thorough soaking of 
clean water. C. Biair. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 


ee 
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PESTS 


Cabbage maggots 
HIS pest has now made its appearance 
in various parts of the country, and the 
eggs may be found in almost every Cab- 
bage patch. The Cabbage-root fly (Phorbia 


brassice) lives throughout the winter as a - 


tiny brown chrysalis in the soil. About the 
middle of May a fly appears from each 
chrysalis. After pairing, the females begin 
to deposit eggs in the soil close to the stem 
of the Cabbage plant. These eggs are small, 
white, and just visible to the naked eye. 
From_these eggs the maggots hatch, and at 
once begin to feed upon the roots of the at- 
tacked plant. The maggots feed for about 
three weeks and then turn to. chrysalids in 
the soil, from which another batch of flies 
appears in from seven to 10 days. This 
second batch of flies goes through the same 
process, except that when they reach the 
chrysalid stage they usually remain in that 
state until the following spring. 

In some seasons the second batch of 
maggots produces a third batch of flies in- 
stead of resting until the following spring. 

In a normal season the grower has got two 
attacks to look out for, namely (1) The flies 
which have wintered in the soil as chrysalids 
appear in May and deposit their eggs on, or 
near, the roots of spring Cabbage or late 
Broccoli. It is only in very favoured districts 
that anything else in the Cabbage family has 
been put out into its permanent quarters, 
but it should be noted that in neglected gar- 
dens the stumps of winter greens are often 
still in the ground. These are a source of 
danger as a breeding ground for this pest. 
(2) A month or five weeks later the second 
batch of flies appears.. Bv this time most of 
the summer and winter members of the Cab- 
bage family are out in the permanent 
quarters, and have become nicely established. 
This second attack is usually the one that is 
noticed most, and is generally responsible for 
much damage. 

I think that the reason for the second 
batch doing so much damage is twofold. 
Firstly, No. 1 batch normally attacks spring 
Cabbage or late Broccoli, which in a good 
growing district by the middle of May have 
made good big root systems, and are 
thoroughly established. Such plants at this 
period have often enough root system to sup- 
port a fair number of maggots, and still show 
no sign of the attack. On the other hand, 
backward spring Cabbage often go down 
badly under this first attack. In most sea- 
sons No. x attack often escapes detection, 
and, passing through the life-history un- 
hindered, emerges as flies in very much in- 
creased numbers. The Number 2. batch 
having increased very much in numbers, has 
a much greater power of doing damage, 
especially when we remember that the plants 
they attack, young beds of Cauliflowers, 
Brussels Sprouts, etc., etc., have only just 
become established and have no roots to 
spare for maggots, hence, as soon as the 
maggot begins to feed, down go the plants. 


METHODS OF CONTROL.—Almost every gar- 
dener has his own special way of dealing 
with root maggot, and I think that every 
known substance that it is possible to apply 
to the roots of a Cabbage has been used with 
varied success. I take the view that if 
efforts were made to prevent the attacks it 
would be better than allowing the plants to 
show signs of distress and then trying to 
cure. ‘Creosote in some shape or form isis 
think, the best preventive of Cabbage maggot 
attack. I have used it in the following way 
with great success :—One fluid oz. ordinarv 
creosote mixed with 2} lbs. of dry soil, The 
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creosote is well mixed with the dry soil 24 therefare: be applied before the f 


hours before being used, and covered over 
with a damp sack during this period. The 
mixture is used at the rate of a handful to 
each plant, and is placed just around the 
collar of the plant. The above quantity 
ought to be sufficient to treat 30 square yards 
of soil. 

It should be remembered that this creosote 
mixture is a preventive only, and should, 


Chemical 


K J HEN artificial manures are used for 
general. garden purposes it would be 
bad practice to use a manure that con- 


tained only one kind of plant food. If we 
want to produce well-balanced growth we 


have to use a complete artificial manure— _ 


i.e., one that contains a supply. of nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphates. 

There are occasions, however, when it is 
good practice ito use an artificial manure 
which only contains one kind of plant food. 
This is only true when the grower is after a 
special object which he knows can be ob- 
tained by adding such and such a manure at 
the correct time and in the right quantity. 
We will try and give a few examples to show 
how the idea works out. 

Nitrogen, when added to the soil in 
manures, has usually to undergo certain 
changes before a plant can take it in through 
its roots. Stated briefly, nitrogen has to be 
converted into nitrates. This conversion is 
carried out by the action of bacteria in the 
soil. The bacteria which do this cannot 
work at low temperatures, and so cease work 
entirely through the winter. They resume 
work when the soil warms up sufficiently in 
the spring, and work on at an increasing rate 
as the season advances up to about mid- 
summer, and then begin to slow down again 
as the autumn approaches. Nitrate is very 
easily washed out in the drainage water of 
any garden soil. In actual practice we find 
that in a well-cultivated soil more nitrate is 


produced in summer than is being used by ~ 


our crops, but as autumn comes along, 
through ithe double action of growing plants 
and loss by drainage this surplus is soon ex- 
hausted. We have to remember, too, that 
that loss by drainage goes on steadily all 
through the winter every time it rains 
during the winter. When that water even- 


tually reaches the drains it carries with it - 


some of the nitrate present in the soil. In 
spring our soils are very likely to be short of 
nitrate, and although we may have added 
plenty of manure containing nitrogen, that 
nitrogen will be of no use to our crops until 
bacteria can get to work on it and change it 
to nitrate. In a cold, late spring—especially 
following a very wet winter—we often find 
that crops are nitrogen-starved, although we 
are sure that we have added plenty of 
manure. Plants always iremain ‘small and 
puny if nitrate-starved. If, then, we could 
add a manure which contained nitrogen in 
the nitrate form, our crops could get on a 
little with their growing without having to 
wait for the bacteria to start work. The 
manure which we ought to use in such a 
case is nitrate of soda. If we give a dress- 
ing of nitrate of soda at the rate of 3 oz. per 
square yard, in a backward spring, we shall 
help our crops considerably. Sulphate of 
ammonia would not act so quickly, and is, 
therefore, not such a good manure to use for 
this special object. : 

Another example of the use of a special 
manure for a certain object is to be found in 
the case of certain insect attacks on our 
crops—e.g., Turnip-flea beetle, or Turnip-fly 


—does a great deal of damage to Turnips ° 


and all other members of the Cabbage family 


heart and Brussels Sprouts produce ; 


A, 


mence to lay their eggs. Spring | 
ought to be dressed round about M 
the north and a few days earlier in the 
The dressing ought to be repeated 
later. For the second batch of ff 
safest to dress the young plant 
soon as they are planted out. T 
dressing should be repeated eve 
days until all danger of attack is oy. 


Manures. 


when in the seedling stage. The 
the leaves, and often eat faster 
plants can produce more leafage, 
result that the plants are killed. a 
help our plants to produce more leafa 
the beetles eat we can save our croy 
special object can usually be obtainec 
application of a quick-acting ni 
manure. For this purpose either sul 
ammonia or nitrate of soda at the 
3 0Z. per squate yard would do th 
Which of the two mantfres we sho 
would depend upon circumstance 
bering that, generally, sulphate of a 
would be best for heavy land and ni 
soda best for light land. ee 
The use of a phosphatic manure for 
object can best ‘be demonstrated by 
on root-action. It often pays to appl 
phosphate at the rate of 1 oz. p 
yard at seed-sowing time, because it « 
an earlier root development in the 
Anything that causes better and m 
tive root action in a crop helps event 
bigger crops. Sometimes Cabbag 


open sprouts instead of buttons. T 
points to a shortage of phosphates, 
dressing of superphosphate will put 
iter right. A row of Peas often 
Everything goes well until the pods 
begin to swell, but they fail to do so 
can be brought about by a cold, sun 
son; it can also be caused by lack 
phates. A dressing of phosphate 
this case. Before leaving © pl 
manures I would like to mention « 
special use, and that is the use of 
acting phosphatic manure and its e 
early maturity. Take the Onion oro 
example. Growers are anxious fo 0 
Onions for show; they feed the 
heavily with quick-acting ni 
manures, with the result that the 
Onions to grow all right, but ofte 
wrong direction, thick necks being t 
If they had left off feeding with r 
earlier and then given a diressin 
phosphate much better results woul 
been obtained. — no a 
The uses of potash manures for 
purposes are many, but three will i 
their main uses. (1) 'On light dan 
find that, although we have added p 
farmyard manure, we fail to produc 
root crops. This generally indicate 
potash, and we should try the 
potash salt to see if it would put th 
right. (2) If growers have made 
of overfeeding with nitrogen, and he 
produced a lot of rank, thick, flesh 
which is very prone to disease < 
timely dressing of potash will 
This set of conditions would — 
growers used artificial manures 
still growers continue to make then 
and so we mention its control.’ (3) 
in the south of England should al 
member that a dressing “of potash 
maturity, and hence the application of f 
helps to keep their crops growing 
This is shown very well by the 
potash on an-early or second Potato 


has been said, I think, to 

e following conclusions :—A. We 
ow good crops entirely by artificial 
B. The judicious use of artificial 
ps considerably to produce good 
That the use of a complete arti- 


E PESTS 
Mullein moth (Cucullia verbasci) 


\VE some tall vellow-flowered Muileins 
ay garden. Last year, and again this, I 
e been bothered with a large fat yellow 
ilar of the same colour as the flowers 
lich it feeds, though it also eats the 
leaves. It does not appear till just as 
ullein is going to flower. I have tried 
: insecticides, but it does not seem to 
any of them.’ Can you suggest a 
y and tell me what it is and into what 
it develops ? F. T. Treesy. 

e caterpillars of this moth are such 
yandsome creatures that one is quite 
10 have to include them among garden 
shat are so very destructive to 


re 


ns that it is impossible not to place them 
t category, as these plants are entirely 
| for ornamental purposes if their 
» is injured. The Mulleins are de- 
ly favourites in many gardens, as they 
ceedingly handsome plants, and should 
re often grown than they are at the 
of mixed borders and in the wild gar- 
“One drawback to their cultivation, 
fr, is that they are so often disfigured 
attacks of these caterpillars, which 
ly gnaw great holes and notches in the 
_ but are also very partial to the 
s. The only effectual way of destroy- 
rem is by hand-picking. This, of 
, should be done when the plant is first 
ed, when much mischief will not have 
fone. The plants should be carefully 
aes in June, and again a week or so 
and iif once freed from them they are 
to remain so for the rest of the year. 
imes the caterpillars, like those of 
{other moths, are found in very un- 
profusion. They are said to have been 
‘im extraordinary numbers in 1858, 
nd 1860, on Braunton Burrows, in 
Devonshire, where every Mullein plant 
ered with them, and in July thousands 
m might easily have been collected of 
4 3 The moths may, of course, be 
t in a butterfly-net, but unless a person 
l practised in the use of that imple- 
and knows the moth well iby sight, the 
Ss not worth trying, as probably very 
ould ibe caught in the course of several 
gs. The moths may be found from 
until the beginning of June; the cater- 
lake their appearance in June or 
hen full-grown they bury them- 
he ground and become chrysalides ; 
e they remain until they emerge 
in the following spring. The 
fe about # inch long, and measure 
mches across the expanded wings, 
body and tbody are of a brownish- 
ur, the former is densely covered 
its, which form a kind of hood in 
id behind the thood a pair of 
s. Down the middle is a row of 
k tufts, the first four joints of the 
each a dark brown tuft on them; 
Iree joints are darker than the 
nd are of a greyish-brown colour. 
ngs are of a pale reddish-brown 
e front dnd inner margins being of 
tnut-brown; about the middle of 
Margin is a waved, nearly white 
line. _The ends of the wings are 
hed; just inside these indentations 
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ficial manure is generally necessary to pro- 
duce good results. D. That special circum- 
stances sometimes call for the use of a 
manure that contains only one kind of plant 
food. 

i; 


. Answers to Queries 


is a fine white line. The hind-wings are 
greyish-brown, gradually darkening towards 
the edges, which are fringed; the fringe it- 
self is much paler. The caterpillars when 
fully grown are about 2 inches long; they 
have eight pairs of legs, which are placed on 
the first three, the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and last 
joints. The caterpillars are of a greenish- 
white colour; each joint has a bright yellow 
band extending from one side to the other 
across the back. In this stripe are a number 
of black spots, many of which bear hairs ; 
two of these are placed on either side of the 
middle of the back; below these on each side 


Mullein moth and caterpillar 


are several others. The face is yellowish, 


. with blue spots. | 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Roses damaged by spraying 

(Irvine).—Your trouble ‘is most probably 
due to the spraying mixture having been too 
strong and the excessive sunshine following 
its use. Hitherto no damage arising from 
the spray you used has been known to us, 
and, had dull weather followed its use, all 
may have been well. As a precaution in 
future use half the quantity specified and 
spray the plants with clean water a few 
hours after the insecticide has been applied. 
The earliest Rose leaves made this year were 
very much damaged by the cold winds, an 
this, followed by exicessive heat, is the cause 
of many of them dropping off. This is 
nothing unusual, and your plants will suffer 
very little in consequence. Damp them over- 
head-every alternate evening during the hot 
weather. 


Rose leaves curling 

(F. T.).—There are several reasons for the 
curling of the Rose leaves, such as you send 
us. It may be due to maggots hhaving taken 
up their wesidence. in them, the action of the 
insects causing the curl. Green-fly or cuid, 
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cutting winds may also cause it, while 
drought at the roots is often responsible for 
it. Syringe the trees with Quassia Extract 
to destroy the grubs, if any are present. ~ If 
you, on examination, find that 'the Roses are 
dry at the roots, give them a good soaking of 
water, at the same time mulching with 
some well-decayed manure. The best thing 
vou can do is to encourage a new and robust 
growth. 


Violas failing 

I have a long border planted with Violas. 
It thas only been used for the purpose two 
seasons. Last year about this time the 
plants began to wither until very few were 
left. It looks like a disease. My emplover 
thought it was the soil. I had it taken out 
t foot deep and replaced with an old Marrow 
bed, but in spite of all this the plants are 
commencing to go again. I am afraid we 
shall have to give Violas up. The position 
is a good open one. T. SHAW. 

[It is difficult to say with any degree of 
certainty the reason of your Violas having 
failed without seeing an individual plant. 
We should think the plants were attacked 
either by wireworms or leather jacket grubs. 
Violas will continue to grow quite satisfac- 
torily in the same quarters for, say, three 
years or rather longer, after which period 
the soil needs to be renewed or new quarters 
found for the plants. You provided unduly 
rich soil when you utilised the contents of an 
old Marrow-bed, and we think you could 
hardly expect satisfactory results. Leather 
jacket grubs are abundant this season, and 
we should not be sumprised if they are found 
to be responsible for the failure of your 
plants. These grubs gnaw the stems through 
just beneath the surface of the soil, causing 
the plants to droop. Carefully examine the 
soil round about the base of the plants, when 
vou will probably find a number of these 
pests. Ground intended for Viola culture 
should réceive a good dressing of Vaporite or 
Kilogrub prior to planting. We thave had 
much success. by using these dressings in 
ground infested with both wireworms and 
leather jacket grubs. ] 


Tufted Pansies (Viola) v. Pansies 


As a constant reader of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, may I ask you to tell me how to dis- 
tinguish a Pansy from a Viola? I have a 
large quantity of both in my garden, but 
should like to know how to distinguish one 
from the other. Epwp. B. Moysey. 

[The Tufted. Pansies are hybrids of 
Pansies and. alpine Violets. The term 
“tufted ’’ has been very properly used to 
distinguish plants of a spreading habit, like 
Pinks, Aubrietia, and alpine Violets, from 
plants with simple, erect stems, like, say, the 
Stock, Lupine, and Aster. The florists’ 
Pansy is not so free and continuous flowering 
as the Tufted Pansy, as after producing one 
or two huge blooms its flowers diminish in 
size and dwindle into insignificance. The 
Tufted. Pansy, on the other hand, will con- 
tinue to bloom from April to October, and 
even later. The Pansy is more a florists’, 
and the Tufted Pansy more a gardeners’, 
flower. Plants of this ‘‘ tufted’’ habit are 
often a mass of delicate rootlets even above 
the ground, so that they are easily increased. 
Hence, when older Pansies die after flower- 
ing, those crossed with the alpine species re- 
main, like true perennials, and are easily in- 
areased. ‘*‘ Bedding Violas’’ jis a vulgar 
compound of bad English and Latin, whereas 
‘“ Tufted Pansies’’ is a good English name 
with a clear meaning. The late Dr. Stuart, 
who raised some of the best and truest of 
them, says:—‘‘ Tufted Pansies are crosses 
from the garden Pansy and Viola cornuta, 
the latter being the seed-bearer. Pollen from 


‘appearance. 
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V. cornuta applied to the Pansy produces a 
common enough fonm of bedding Pansy— 
never the tufty root-growth obtained when 
the cross is ithe other way. J have proved 
this ‘by actual hand-crossing. Most strains 
of Tufted Pansies are bred the wrong way, 
and, in consequence, lack the fibrous, tufty 
root which makes the Violetta strain 
perennial.’ ] 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Norfolk Island Pine (Araucaria excelsa) 

I have a Norfolk Island Palm about 2 feet 
high, and ithis is at present in a pot in a 
conservatory. I would be glad to know if 
this will survive in the open in this part of 
the world, and, if so, the ‘best time of the 
year for putting it out. EXMINSTER. 

[This is not hardy, and may be stood in the 
open during the summer, but it must be 
moved to the greenhouse during the winter. 
It is not a Palm, but a Conifer. | 


Shrub to name 

Would you mind telling me the name of 
enclosed shrub, and also the best way ito in- 
crease it, by seeds or cuttings, and oblige? 

A. J. CHEVERTON. 

Summerlands Cottage, Botley, Hants. 

[This is Leptospurmum scoparium, the 
South Sea Myrtle, sometimes grown as a 
greenhouse plant, but hardier than is gener- 
ally supposed. It delights in a warm soil, 
and grows well near the sea, though we 
have seen good specimens in the open in in- 
land gardens in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. 
It does best in a sheltered position. It may 
be increased by cuttings, also by seed. The 
latter is the better method, and we observe 
that your plant is bearing seed. 
unusual for self-sown seedlings to spring up 
around the parent iplant. ] 


Insect attacking Lilac and Privet 

(G. H.).—The insect attacking your 
Lilac foliage as, we believe, the Lilac leaf 
miner, Gracilaria syringella (Fabr). The 
moths generally appear towards ithe end of 
May, and eggs are laid on the upper and 
lower surfaces of the leaves. The eggs hatch 
in about 10 days, and at once enter the leaves, 
feeding between the upper and jower 
epidermis. It takes the caterpillar 14 to 21 
days to become fully fed, but generally the 
last portion of this period is spent not in the 
blisters, ‘but outside in a rolled-up leaf. 
When fully fed the larvae leave the rolled-up 
leaves and pupate in the axils of the leaves 
or ‘branches. This habit is not always con- 
stant, because the larvze often leave the trees 
and pupate in any shelter available, hedge 
bottoms, fences, etc. The pest remains in 
the chrvsalis stage about 16 days and then 
the moths of the second brood make their 
The same life cycle 
gone through, except that the pest remains 
in the chrysalis state throughout the winter. 
Picking off the affected leaves appeairs to bbe 
not a very successful way of getting rid of 
the pest. We should advise you to spray 
your trees with a weak paraffin emulsion in 
time to prevent the second batch of moths 
from egg-laying. Be careful not to use your 
paraffin emulsion strong enough to hamnm 
your Lilac foliage. We should also advise 
you.to spray your bushes and any surround- 
ing shelter with a tar oil wash during the 
winter. ‘We should treat the Privet in a 


similar manner. 
FRUIT 


Peaches failing to set 

(Aberdeen).—You give us no information 
as to how you have treated your trees while 
in bloom. . Did you fertilise the flowers with 
a rabbit’s tail or a-camel-hair brush? This 
invariably secures a full crop of fruit, pro- 
vided the trees are right at the roots and the 


-stones. 


It is not 


is again” 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED — 


wood well ripened. -Another thing that 
would cause the trouble is dryness at the 
roots, and if you examine ithe soil you will 
find, we think, jthat herein lies the trouble, 

judging from the fruits you send us. Did 
you, when you started the trees, make sure 
that the soil was sufficiently moist—not 
waterlogged? If you feel satisfied that 
neither of the above suggestions is the caus¢ 
then the only likely cause is something amiss ° 
at the roots. If the roots have got into un- 
congenial surroundings the wood fails to 
ripen, consequently the flowers are not pro- 
perly developed, and fail to set. The remedy 


for this is to lift the roots about a fortnight — 


before the trees cast their leaves in autumn 
and lay them out afresh in new compost, 
after examining and placing the drainage 
material in order, if found necessary so to do. 
Use good, sound, rather heavy loam, with 
a liberal addition of lime-rubble and charred 
refuse or .wood-ashes. Eschew  animal- 
manure, and use bone-mea!l and 3-inch bones 
instead, and make the new border quite firm. 
We should imagine that your border is in 
need of lime to aid in the formation of the 
Carefully trace out all: the roots 
when you begin lifting, using a digging fork 
for the purpose, and fasten them back out of 
the way, and keep covered with damp Moss. 
If the weather is bright, shade the roof and 
svringe the trees occasionally, and continue 
this mode of treatment for a week ae 
‘wards. When laying out the roots afresh ‘1 
a nearly horizontal manner damp before 
covering them with a rosed water-pot, and 
trim off all broken ends with a knife. If.- 
properly and promptly carried out this will 
cure the evil, provided, of course, that failure 
has really arisen from this ‘cause. 


Apple Cox’s Orange not setting 
I -have heard that for the -successful 


_ growth and fertilisation of Cox’s Orange 


Pippin it is necessary to have alongside of 
the same certain other ‘Apple-trees, 
Worcester Pearmain, etc. The other Apples 
in my garden are Blenheim Orange, Bram- 
ley’s Seedling, and Ribston Pippin. - My soil 
is light and sandy, of course, though much 
better than that on the ‘higher parts of 
Camberley. I have ‘had two young Cox’s 
Orange 1 in the garden for 23 years. They are 
growing well and ware thealthy, and had a 
lot of blossom this year, but set.no fruit. 
Thev are now about 5 feet high (bush trees). 
Can you advise me as to best methods and 
also as to probability of bearing in this dis- 
trict ? G.QOea> 
[It is, we ‘believe, generally now con- 
sidered necessary to plant some other varietv 
in proximity to 'Cox’s Orange Pippin in order 
to ensure a crop, and no doubt on a soil such 
as yours it would be a wise precaution, as 
the trees would not be so robust or vigorous 
as on a deep, rich, warm loam, which, in our 
experience, is the ‘best medium for this splen- 
did variety. Worcester Pearmain appears to 
be preferred for planting in the immediate 
vicinity of Cox’s Orange, and we should 
think James Grieve would also answer tthe 
same purpose. We should, therefore, advise 
you to make the experiment. With regard 
to the non-setting of the blossoms this sea- 
son, the fact of the cold and wet weather 
prevailing during ithe flowering period should 
not be lost sight of, as the Apple crop will, 
we fear, in many instances be sparse as a 
result. | 


Peach failing 


(E. H. Clarke).—The eoncnan of the 
Peach sent points to root trouble, the result, 
no doubt, of the roots having got out’ of 
control through their having gone down into 
the subsoil. The remedy is to lift and lay 
out the. roots afresh in a nearly horizontal 
manner after shortening the longest and 


such as | 


strongest of shen to cneeeas > tthe 
of fibrous roots. Should the soil of 
ing border be in a sour and inert 
the lifting will afford an opportu ity 
newing it. In any case it woul 

policy to surround tthe roots wi 
post when laving them out again. 
time to canry out the above- 
tions is as soon as the foliage 
just before it is Het by the t 


autumn. 
_ MISCELLANEOU 


Removing leaves . 2 
(E. L.-C.-.Eden). Stes can : 
leaves when thoroughly withered, 
far better for the welfare of the 
leave them until es are” them 
cayed. S : 


Watering seeds . Beets 
(E. L. C. Eden).—We see no 
watering should not be done, but 
draw lines and thoroughly soak th 
night tbefore sowing, covering, 
the seeds, with the dry soil drawn 
drills The seeds will, if g 
germinate. eee ee 


Liver of Sulshur 
(Leeds).—I have always vngeeh dg 
phur at the rate of 1 0z. to 3 g 
was except for Roses. One ou 
gallons would be better. for aS 


plants. 
SHORT REPLIES 


Amateur, Aberystwith.—The mi 
which you refer is not of the sligh 
forthe garden. ee 

T. C. Butler Cole. None : 
been attacked by black spot. | 
‘‘ Anon’ in our issue of June 13 

Mabel Ewen.—The Ivies y 
forms of the common Ivy 
none of which are poisonou 


Helix with tthe Poison Ivy (Rhus r 
dron), which is vee ‘poisonous 


Do you com Primus obconi« 
in the case of pee persone 


pendiculata. 
colour than those of — 
Maiden’s Wreath (F._ Ss 
often grown as a window plan 


J. B. Burton.—Rose Paul T: 
Scot.—1, Diervilla (Weigel 
Pulmonaria officinalis ; — 
(Hesperis matronalis). : 
Trzm.—1, Most probably. one 


materi Al 


rosea); 4, Euphorbia_ 
pretty, but terribly invasive 
trusted ‘within vards of 
choice plants. Once it has f 
it is most difficult to eradicate 
T.—1, Antennaria tomentos 
spathulifolium ; 3, Sedum kamts¢ 
Sedum rupestre grandiflorum. ~ 
F. T.. P.—1, Escallonia Lan 
Erigeron  multiradiatus; — 
pratense. 
E. N. Balcombe.—1, Hie ju 
2, Geranium Endressii; 


cum ; si 
sanguineum ~ var. album; — 
pusilla. 


CATALOGUE REC AT\ 
Sutton and Sons, Reading 
summer and autumn sowing. — 


“Royal Ho 


on 


PHINIUMS were very much in evi- 
ice at the fortnightly meeting held at 
cent Square on the above dates. 
isplays of mauve and blue spikes of 
ent a dominating tone of colour that 
ial at flower shows. Looking down 
the long rows of exhibits we received 
ression that it was a ‘‘ blue ’’ show. 
eral impression was most pleasing, 
we came to look closely into the 
we ask, Where are the new pure 
|phiniums? Many of ithe new varie- 
se strong and handsome spikes, but 
urs are mixed, in which mauve, pink, 
ple dominate. Tihe varieties Bella- 
and Persimmon, approaching azure- 
though old, are still, in our opinion, 
he most lovely in cultivation, and we 
ielp feeling that raisers would do well 
e more attention to the colour quality 
looms even at the expense of size and 
of the flower-spikes. 

jis occasion there are Delphiniums 
| parts of the country, from Bath, 
Langport, Wisbech, Taplow, Cam- 
Slough, and doubtless many other 


largest and finest display of Del- 
s was made by Messrs. Blackmore 
ngdon, Bath. The spikes of bloom 
narkably well grown, and the pick of 
. included Phyllis, Lizzie yan Vein, 
y, Mrs. Townley Parker, Robert Cox, 
d Derby. 

variety Robert Cox was conspicuous 
y groups. The flowers are of a rich 
digo with rosy-lilac centres. Grand 
eaching 6 feet in height were shown. 
ally, Robert Cox is said to resent 
better than any other variety. Two 
itstanding varieties noted on various 
were Van Veins, Triumph (mauve), 
sky Monarch (soft purple). 


VEET PEAS AND ROSES 


sold medal was awarded to Messrs. 
and Sons, Reading, for a superb col- 
yf Sweet Peas. The blooms were re- 
le for their freshness and wonderful 
f colour, representing the height of 
ion and good ttaste in arrangement. 
lowing varieties were exceptionally 
Joris Usher (rich pink on cream 
, Picture (rose-pink), ‘Royal Scot 
cerise), Hawlmark Pink, Mrs. Tom 
(bright purple-blue), Powerscourt 
t), Pimpernel (vivid scarlet), and 
i (orange-scarlet). Altogether a 
cent collection. 

s. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, also 
the coveted gold medal for a most 
ing collection of Sweet Peas, all 
n the open in their nurseries at Marks 
ssex. The varieties which attracted 


attention were :—Royal Purple, Mer- 
lagnet, Mrs. Tom Jones, Powerscount, 
mson King. It was refreshing to see 
e old bicolor Sweet Pea, Mrs. Cuth- 
_in this collection, but the one variety 
) 


srs that stood out for its brilliant 
ee the scarlet Grenadier. 
fs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Ltd., 
ark, Belfast, are to be congratulated 
r group of Roses, which gained the 
dal. The most prominent varieties 
ebty Uprichard (of which the buds and 
lowers are brilliant*red), Scarlet Glory, 
1 E. West, Shot Silk (pink on yellow 
, Mrs, Herbert Stevens, Mrs. Henry 
, and Sun Star. 
Pemberton’s light copper-coloured 


~ 


. 
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rticultural Society 


. June 23rd and 24th 
Gold Medal groups of Delphiniums, Sweet Peas, and Roses 


Rose, I. 
attention. 

No fewer ithan five new. Roses received 
Awards of Merit, and these we shall have 
occasion to refer to in a later issue. 


NEW PLANTS! 


The visitor to this meeting on the look-out 


Zingari, attracted a great deal of 


for new and rare plants might ‘have rubbed 


his eyes and wondered. Here on the novelty 
table, with New Plants printed in the boldest 
type, were Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius, 
Tithonia speciosa, and Phlomis fruticosa, 
Curiosity has prompted us ito turn up the 
dates of introduction of these three plants. 
They are 1822, 1833, and 1596, respectively, 
and all three received Awards of Merit on 
June 23rd, 1925. Verily, the ways of Com- 
mittees are past understanding. They are 
three admirable plants, but why label them 
New Plants and give them awards as such? 
It only remains for someone to discover that 


awards have never been made ito Iris 
germanica, Primula vulgaris, Dianthus 
barbatus, Saxifraga umbrosa, Nepeta 


Mussini, and a few other old-world garden 
favourites, and there will be a further shower 
of Awards of ‘Merit. 


Inventors at home 


VISIT to the exhibition of the Institute 
of Patentees at Central Hall, West- 
minster, last week aroused feelings of ad- 

miration for the ingenuity of our inventors, 
and for their almost sublime indifference in 
the refusal to accept things as they are. 
‘There is always a better way ’’ would seem 
to be the motto of this fraternity whose dis- 
play serves to remind us that this is the 
centenary of George Stephenson’s Iron Horse. 

A few exhibits may be mentioned as of 
interest to the gardener, The hoe and culti- 
vator shown by Mr. John Hampson jis an 
illustration of the litthe more and how much 
it is, for in this a pole attachment to the 
handle brings shoulder pressure into play, 
and the difference in power that results is 
extraordinary. We can well believe the in- 
ventor’s statement that tea planters, horti- 
culturists, smallholders, and others are en- 
thusiastic about it. The same inventor has 
set about improving the appearance of wire- 
netting. This consists of lengths of steel 
tubing which are attached 'to the netting and 
give a neat and straight top line. 

Brown’s Automatic Water Saving Nozzle 
is a-device for garden, garage, and other pur- 
poses, and consists of a brass connection to 
be fitted to a hose. <A ‘ball valve operates by 
a jerk of the wrist, stops the flow, and en- 
ables the hose to ‘be put aside until, when 
lifted, the ball drops back and releases the 
water. An alternative model is fitted with a 
small nozzle for spraying. It is adaptable 
for alll pressures. 

New aids to floral decoration are the 
‘* Tribute ’’ Flower Holder, for wall and table 
vases. The holder is of rubber, and in this 
a series of brass pins works pivotally on balls 
in the rubber sockets, so that they can be 
easily adjusted ito any angle. Small Para 
rubber clips are attached, in which the 
flowers are inserted. The beauty of every 
single specimen in the vase is thus shown in 
its entirety, and the article takes its name 
from this quality of doing full justice to the 
flower. The holder is adapted to a wall vase 
with pretty effect, while the table vase is a 
three-tier pattern, with also a basal cup for 
inserting a spray of Fern when a screen for 


~ 
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the foot of the vase is desired. For so in- 
genious a contrivance that should be wel- 
comed by exhibitors it is not at all expensive. 

The ‘‘ Eezikarry’’ is-a deck chair which 
can be folded into a package like a hold-all, 
2 feet 8 inches long, 6 inches diameter, weight 
73 ‘Ibs. 

The ‘* Get It Out”? Nut Crack is a tool 
de luxe, and its efficiency was well demon- 
strated. Having cracked the Nut the kernel 
is cleanly extracted by means of a small pick 
screwed into. one handle. In the other a 
toothpick is provided. It should make Nut- 
eating not only a pleasure, but set everybody 
wanting to crack his own. 

Among a host of other novelties were 
shown a new fruit-picker and pruning shears, 
a painless rabbit snare, a labour-saving 
wheelbarrow, a filling machine for seeds and 
granular substances, a mosquito trap, and 
lawn tennis posts. Domestic inventions were 
numerous, and in this section the women in- 
ventors have found their chief inspiration. 


Fioral display at the International Horse 
Show 

The International Horse Show opened on 
June 22nd at Olympia. Thirty thousand 
blooms, 1,500 Ferns, and 1,900 loads of soil 
have been fashioned into a magnificent floral 
garden, in the centre of which officers from 
nine countries show their prowess as riders. 
A canopy of 10,000 square yards of sky-blue 
material has been slung over the centre 
arena to give the impression of the English 
outdoor climate at its best. 


Fruit and vegetable crops in France 

The issue of Le Temps (Paris) for June 
17th included a note, based apparently upon 
official information, regarding the prospects 
of the fruit and vegetable crops in France. 
It appears that the crops suffered damage, 
first by late frosts, and subsequently by ex- 
cessive rain. The following details are given 
regarding the prospects of particular fruits 
and vegetables :— 

Fruir.—Pears: The crop will be bad 
everywhere. Apples: The trees are covered 
with fruit, but it is too soon to forecast the 
result of ithe crop. Cherries: The crop is 
bad. Peaches: The crop will probably be 
average. Apricots: Ditto. Plums: The 
crop is likely to be unequal, and, on the 
whole, moderate. Only a few districts are 
promising, and for some days fruit has been 
falling. Strawberries: Fruit is abundant, 
although in the Paris district damage has 
been done by the extreme heat and lack of 
rain, but the season will be short, as the 
Strawberries have ripened almost every- 
where at the same time. Grapes: Vines 
have hitherto suffered very little, and the 
vield should be good. In Algeria the Vine 
crop will be date, but very good. 

VEGETABLES.—Production is abundant, but 
vegetables have come to maturity almost 
everywhere at the same time, and the season 
will, therefore, be very short. In many 
cases Haricot Beans and, still more, Green 
Peas have been injured by the sun. 


TRADE NOTE 


An effective wash 

The Ferry Insecticide, manufactured by 
the Briton Ferry Chemical and Manure Co., 
Ltd., is an excellent non-poisonous plant 
wash, which we have had an opportunity of 
testing. The proportion in which it should 
be used depends to a great extent upon the 
nature of the plants and the purpose for 
which it is intended. Full directions for this 
all-round insecticide are included, and if 
these are followed it will be found thoroughly 
effective. 
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Mabe bE Sp Lid le NETTING 
E 5 6 ft. wide. 
wit sg 10/10 aoe ad 
i 11/2 15/- 18/ 22/ 
lin. 7/5 ee 19/3 25/7 Bae aa/e 
er 50-yard roll. Other sizes in stock, 
£6 5s. enn over Oarriage Paid England and Wales. 


21 oz. HORTICULTURAL GLASS 
In boxes of 100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft. 
9x7in.. Es Newe 18/- 3 
10, 12 x 8in. wide oo -»  19/- 
iL, 12,13, 14x9in. wide .. ae 
12, 13; 14’x 10 in. wide ae 5 
16 x 10, 13, 16 x ll in. wid 
18, 20 x 11, 12, 14, 16, 18, “20, 22, se 
x 12 in. wide ; ve 
16, 17, 18, 20 x 13 in. wide Aes fA 
16, 18, 20; 22, 24x 14 in. wide 2: 
20, 22, 24x15, 18, 20, 22, 24x 16in. wide 
20, 22, 24 x 18 in. wide " 31/- 
One size only packed in a case. 
Best Soft Putty, 1 cwt., 18/6; 4 cwt., 10/-; 3} cwt., 6/=; 
14 lbs., 3/6. Diamonds, 9/6 and 12/6 each. Glass 
Cutters, 1/6 and 2/6 each. Best Mixed Paints, in 7-lb. 
lever tins, 8/6 per stone. 
List of Garden Tools, etc., on application. 
Allf.or. Hull. Net Cash with Order, All sent promptly. 


F. & T. ROSS, LTD., Ironmongers, etc., 
'  Estd. 1848. MYTON ST., HULL 


RED POTTERY LABELS, 23 x 1% in. with rustless wires, 
12-In., 2/- doz. ; 7 in., 1/7 doz. ; 14x 1in., 6 in. wires, 1/4 doz. 
WATERPROOF INK, 9d. and Thd. bott.. CROW QUILLS, 2d., 
postage extra. Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2, MAIDENHEAD 


WEED DESTROYER 


1 gallon ses sve 6/e (1 gallon to 60 gallons water), 
WEEDOL (Powder Weed Killer), 
PESTICIDE & ANTIPEST, for Fruit Trees. 
MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER, Eng. 


TANNED WATERPROOF STRING NETTING 


35 yds. x lyd., 2/3; 35x2, 4/6; 35x38, 6/9; 35x4. Q/-; 
70 yds.xlyd., 4/6; 70x 2, 9/-: 70x3. 13/6 ; 70x4, 18/=, 
EXTRA STOUT WEATHE®PROOF CORD NETTING 
30yds.xlyd., 2/9; 30x2, 5/6; 30x3, 8/3; 30x4, 11/-; 
50yds. xlyd., 4/6; 50x2, 9/-; 50x 8, 13/6; 50x 4, 18/-. 
Any special size supplied at above rates. 

Nets lined top and bottom 1d. per yard extra. 

All nets 1inch mesh unless otherwise ordered. 
GARDEN NETTING, Small Mesh, 50yds.xlyd., 2/6; 
50x2, 6/1 Large Mesh, 50x1, 4/6; 50x2 9/=: etc. 
All orders from stock. No waiting, Carriage paid 
by return. 


EMPIRE NETTING CO., 
FOSTERS’ SQUARE, PRESTON 


EDGELL’S HOUSES 


Strongly made in sections, roof included, and erected before 
dispatch, with bolts for bolting together. 


Oft. by Gft. 
£13 16 0 


10 ft. by 7 ft. 
£15 15 O 


12ft. by 8 ft. 


nnT i | 
ill 


Made in complete 
sections, bolts sup- 
plied, and carriage 
paid, 

7ft. by 4ft. by 6ft. 


£4 00 
9ft. by 6ft. by 7ft. 
£6 26 
12 ft.by 8 ft. by 9 ft. 
£9 19 0 


EDCELL’S Buildings have proved by test to be the best 
Send for our 96-page Catalogu of Portable Buildings 
of every description, post free. 
Established in Radstock 32 Years 
W. & A: EDGELL, Ltd. (Dept. R.), Radstock, 
near Bath. 
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G. HAYWARDS& CO. 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 
BROCKLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.4 


CITY HALL, ae 
November 1 ore and 19t 


Schedules now ready, and may b 
application to— 


THE HON. SECRETARIES 


ROSE SHOW, 


Royal Botanic Society’s Gardens, 
JULY Srd and 4th. 


COME AND SEE THEM 


YOU are invited to inspect this Number 20A 
15 ft. Greenhouse and Number 11 Apparatus, 
which will be exhibited at the above Show 
exactly as we supply them to you. Come and 
see them, 5 


Hngton' s AUTO- SHRED: 
At all seedsmen they cost—_ 


tend 
No. 4 (3, 500 6.8.) Ditto . 
Any difficulty in obtaining write direct 


Sizes and Prices of No. 20a. 


Z No. 204 W. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD,, 
No. 20A made in 6 com- Long. Wide. £ 8. d. Original Patentees, 
plete sections bolted 7 ft. piers 8 0 0 HACKNEY, LONDON. E.8 
together here ready for 8 ft. 5 ft. exe BO “ ; : ae 
you to easily fix, com- 9 ft. 6 ft. a 11 0-0 : SHE sEF 
plete with staging, 21 oz. 10 ft. 7 ft. os 1410 0 
glass cut to suit every 10 ft. 8 ft. <6 1510 0 
opening. = Genuine oe — as nee: te a . GALD. CORRUGA' c 
Paint. ree on Rails. A f ee 
Come and see them, it 15 ft. 10ft. .. 2510 0 TERNS, WATERB 


will PAY YOU. 


Heating Apparatus for Greenhouses. Will burn 
coke for 12 hours without attention. Free on rails at these 
prices. Recommended for No. 20 & No. 20a. 


Greenhouse Lists Post Free of 
the following :— 


DESTRUCTORS, 
ee Galvanized fo 
and Estate 


Keen Prices, 


Sivag: Prices of 
Apparatuses. 
Long. Wide. £s. a. 
7 ft. DAG. ee Be o> 4-16-.0 
8 ft. Bt 3 a 2000. 
9ft. 6ft. .. Lists... 5 5 0 A 
10 ft. Wits vo 0 1020 
10 ft. 8ft. .. Post 510 0 
12-ft. Sftss as Ate eee) 
15 ft. $ft. .. Free. .. 7 0 0 
20 ft. 10 ft. = Pr garcoud see AL) 


Our Portable Hand Lights, painted two coats, glass 

to slip in, made in the following sizes:—27in. by —24 in., 

24in. by 22in,. 2lin. by 2Uin., 18in. by 18in., 16 in. 

by 15in, and 14in. by 1zin. Price $3/= the set of six 
d/- 


complete, or separately at the 
i eae Ee 


above prices, with glass 


Promoted by the Gace of the Ci 
of Glasgow, in conjunction with Glasg 
and West of Scotland Horticultural Societ 


To be opened by 


THE LADY MAUD. CARNEG 


(H.R.H. THE PRINCESS Mavp). a 


Do Not Buy till you have seen our List. 
No, 23a. : No. 23a. 


For sate of Competition 
apply to— 
J. CARRICK KERR, Secretary, a 

= Gordon St., cine 


" mA) 
ee th 3 


4 


i eae 
a oe ! 
i eg 


3 


COME AND SEE TEE VI 
Made to fix on 2 ft. 8 in. of brickwork; 


a ft long, 1 ft wide.. oe ; 1 2 2 ETS 1000 For Proupéabia aaa sank ‘Saal 
Gis is A hs He a Be 1910 0 i : 
16 they, SO PY, ae Sr ee ea ee Sy Space available for Trade Exh 


of Garden Requisites, Sundries, 
apply to— 


CECIL SOMMERVILLE, z 
Ceneral Manager, — SF 


Ring up 180 New Cross.—Our works adjoin Crofton 
Park Station, 5 minutes tram from Forest Hill and Brockley 
Stations. Open till 6 p.m.; Saturdays, 4 p.m. 


LISTS POST FREE if you mention this paper. 


G. HAYWARD & CO., 


BROCKLEY, LONDON, S.E.4. (G.I) 


S ‘sacasatenatanaamameaasmaeanucamnaeeerecaaaes 
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Gee Vou. XLVI. 


JULY 4, 1925 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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lrises 


te 


w that the flowering season of the 
sarded Iris is over, there is time to 
var one’s thoughts and impressions re- 
s the many pictures that have crowded 
1 other as, day after day, one viewed 
ywers opening in quick succession. 
distance, as the late Reginald 
wrote, clarify the vision of past 
and one is better able to record their 
s features. 
following notes, written hurriedly, are 
neasure complete, but just a few odd 


33 
ongst the 
7 fine Iris 
sin late May, 
ir de Mme. 
thau = stands 
preme, alike 
ent | to heat, 
or rain. She 
ced her fine 
clothed in 
est purple. 
A. William- 
alt across the 

pond, is 
oe fine at 
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By BR. W. WALLACE, V.M.H. 


but ‘‘ Oh, the name! ”’ 
quiet tones Sweet Lavender sappears. 


Still thinking of 
This 


beautiful Iris, in colour difficult to describe, 


has been too modest in ithe past. Raised by 
Bliss, it has won admiration in America and 
France, but generally passes unnoticed here. 

Now the stage discloses Yeld’s famous 
trio—first, Prospero, splendidly shown’ by 
Bunyard at Chelsea, and a giant in the open 
field; close by Lord of June, immense in 
size, with standards of palest cloud-like 
effect and wonderful scent; ASia, a 


lastly, 


Seed 


future ; it transmits to its children its wonder- 
ful fall and stouter standards. I have 
already seen children of great promise here 
and in France, and American breeders value 
it highly. With more red in the falls and 
brighter standards is Romola, a great Iris. 
Then we have Morning Splendour, Glowing 
Embers, and Julia Marlow. e, all of wondrous 
colour, very red toned. 

Turning to lighter shades, Mrs. Allan Gray 
and Caprice are still indispensable, and taller 
plants of better colour are Dream, Susan 
Bliss, and Rosalind. 
Plant all these to- 
gether in a mass 
with Shekinah, 
intermingled and 
the old Gracchus at 
their feet, and just 
at one side Opera 
and then Prosper 
Laugier, with the 
deep yellow Knysna 
and Flaming 
Sword, and you will 
reap vour reward, 
but I must not 
digress. Kashmir 
White is still good 
for a tall white. In 
Rhein Nixe we have 


To1 mention a an old favourite, 
nore Ameri- free-flowering and 
»= Queen upright, though 
1a, of soft, somewhat hard in 
colouring, is appearance, still 
the — pearly required, with white 
on the falls standards and 
larly attrac- ‘purple falls. 

B. a: “Se I REE Ng io seid Of deep self- 
always. li s we have’ 

e light edge One of the Irises to be remembered: The very tall pale mauve Mlle. co eee te 
fall, “But are Schwartz in Mr. G. P: Baker’s garden at Cold Blow, Bexley, Kent and. -Diu -Gueselin 


1 find myself 

ange with the 

S. Avalon 

men Si ele Oe oe 
ey and much to be desired. 
cs hee and Mme. Cherri, with their 
ibdued blend of pink and mauve, 
the | Way: to a new strain of blended 
{most welcome. Close to these 
srglow. -I rank it a fine plant, dis- 


and vigorous. From Afterglow to 
Schwartz, far more beautiful to 
1 eyes than her name to English ears. 


a 


a should never be mentioned save 
ler face is seen, then the beauty of the 
‘ures ithe former. We owe much’ 
Eenis for giving us this fine plant, 


This variety, which is of French origin, is of the palest mauve, many shades lighter than 


I. pallida dalinatica 


wonderful flower of deep mysterious colour- 
ing that repays study. Of yellow forms at 
present Shekinah stands alone for height, 
colour, and branching spike. A fine Iris is 
Prosper Laugier, a deep bronze tone, though 
old still wanted, anil from this we pass to 
Opera, of redder hue, dnd Imperator, a 
French giant of similar colouring. And now, 
to mention anew group of somewhat similar 
colouring, but more inclined to bronze and 
reddish browi, the forerunner is Bruno. 
Time will tell, but I fancy this son of 
Dominion will ‘have a potent effect on the 


are very blue-toned, 


while in Pare de 
Neuilly we have a 
fine self-purple, a 


colour much wanted, seen in the old Othello 
and Yeld’s Verbenna, which we still have to 
use, though poor in size, for lack of better 
subjects. 

In light purple shades the early Viola and 
Corrida, with the newer Leone Trenance, are 
all good, the latter flowering most freely. I 
wuld like to mention at least another 20 
varieties, all good, but time presses. Any 
garden that includes a good clump of, say, 
12 of those mentioned will have a fine dis- 
play in Iris time. 

Next season will, I hope, see a pilgrimage 
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of all Iris lovers to Wisley to see the Iris 
Trial. Much »will be learnt there as ito new 
and old varieties. The real test for a garden 
is, I think, freedom of flowering, which 
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quality many of our oldest varieties possess 


ina marked degree, and time alone will.show 
which of the novelties retain possession of it 
also, 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Iris Tingitana 

T is some little while now since I read 

about this Iris on page 166 of GARDENING 

ILLustTRATED dated March 15th, 1924. Since 
then we have made closer acquaintance, and, 
in these gardens, we are now growing 
Tingitana Irises literally by the thousand! 
The following cultural directions kindly sent 
me by a friend, and by a prominent fellow- 
member of ‘‘ The Iris Society,’ may be of 
assistance to other readers desirous of trying 
their hands with this lovely flower. 

Dig out a bed to the depth of about 16 
inches, place a good layer of the hottest 
manure you can obtain (poultry and horse 
manure mixed is best), and plant the bulbs a 
couple of inches above the manure jin sand, 
The lack of heat in our climate demands a 
very liberal diet for this Iris. Plant the bulbs 
round about the third week in October 4 
inches at least below the surface. A warm, 
sunny spot should-be chosen, as the flowers 
appear in ‘March or early April. After 
flowering, and when the Grass is turning 
yellow, lift the bulbs, spread them out on any 
convenient shelf, or place, in full sun, and let 
them roast all the summer. You cannot put 
them in too hot a sun ‘for ripening, but stove 
or fire heat should not be employed. 

My friend adds, in the paper before me, 
‘“ They are worth any amount of trouble! ’’ 
With this remark I cordially agree, but I 
would qualify it by adding, ‘‘Do not try to 
grow ithe Tingitana Iris in quantity uniess 
you can spare the time necessary for its suc- 
cessful cultivation. Far better be content 
with a few bulbs and grow them well.”’ 
Young bulblets flower in the third vear. 

‘Captain E. A. SAUNDERS, 
Head gardener to Captain and Mrs. 
W. F. Tremayne. 
Carclew, Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall. 


A soaking of water—what is it? 


The note by ‘‘ P. -T.”’ under. above head- 
ing, on page 385 of (GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
June 2oth, is worthy of careful consideration. 
The wiriter has hit upon ia subject of the 
highest importance, often referred ito in 
horticultural papers, but more often ignored 
than heeded by the average reader. This 
note is written in support of, and to draw 
closer attention to, the maxims underlying 
"SPT s Vowords: 

‘“A soaking of water—what is it?’’ The 
answer ‘would appear simple, but there, are 
many gardeners, professionals as well as 
amateurs, who do not stop to think. For my 
own part, I should define ‘‘ a soaking of 
water’? as ‘* thoroughly saturating the 
ground till it obviously cannot soak up any 
more water.”’ But that definition will not 
quite do. It is the roots we want watered, 
not the ground, and the gardener must stop 
to think for himself how deep the roots of the 
plant under treatment have already pene- 
trated. And here we come at once upon an 
apparent contradiction. In the case of small 
seeds, or seedlings, we do not want to 
saturate the soil till it can hold no more 
water. All we want to do is to saturate the 
soil in which the plant’s roots are growing. 

Passing on from seedlings to such plants 
as Peas and Beans, or ‘Hollyhocks wand Del- 
phiniums (to name plants at random), in full 
growth, the point which ‘‘ P. T.”? obviously 
wishes to emphasise, and quite rightiv, is—to 
put it very briefly in my own words—inteili- 
gent watering designed to reach and benefit 
the roots of the plant, and not merely wet the 
surface of the ground. 

Much has been written, and much more 
might be written, on this subject of watering 
plants, but, after all is said and done, it 
seems to resolve itself, like manv other ques- 


lris Tingitana 


tions, into the simple question of 4 
common sense. Unless the garde 
dens intelligently, and unless he js 
pathy with his plants, or seeds, or 
mere paper notes are futile. He 
dener, but merely a ‘‘ player at ga 
I speak with feeling, having met ma 
of both classes. To speak with tl 
is a pleasure, to deal with the latter 
much patience! E. A> Sauny 

Carclew, Perran-ar-Worthal, Corna 


— It is not a simple question 
puts on page 385, and which seems 
possible to answer in terms of mea 
that can come in useful for general 
tion. It is rather curious that one ¢ 
grower who was for ever impressing 
subordinates the necessity of plenty of 
to the roots of fruit-trees would not ¢ 
the thought of total dryness at any pe 
the year and soaked occasionally ‘ { 
the safe side.” A primitive lake w 
structed with its outer margin no 
5 feet from the wall and a greates 
of at least, let us say, 1o feet. I 
poured, at intervals, 100 gallons 
and when all trace of this had soak 
he would take out ittest holes in th 
about 9 inches outside the ridge an 
find real moistness at 3 feet down, — 
not, more water would be given. 
the crust had dried sufficiently to 
loosened a mulching of short manure 
on and the soil of the ridge sca 
lightly to complete the task. H 
stantly iat his wall trees, but I w 
as a visitor, that a doubt as to th 
of enough water in the soil seldom 
his mind. East 


. 


New Zealand Laburnum ( 
tetraptera) — 
One too seldom sees any referen 
fine shrub or small tree, and it is § 
to read the note about it'by ‘* E. M.” o 
382. I think the suggestions contained 
references to the position in 
grown by your correspondent maj 
ful to readers who may ibe inclined 1 
Sophora, but have been deterred by its ir 
want of thardiness. He would, inde 
rash who ventured to assert that it 
throughout Great Biritain, but I ar 
vinced that it would be much hardi 
is if it were grown on a partially-s 
rather than in full sun, as we are; 
in the case of tender shrubs. 
or three plants in the south-west of Sc 
which are even finer than the 8 feet 
tioned by your contributor, and the 
ally flower well, although after an u 
severe winter they are sometimes so bad 
that they have few blooms. I can 
lect having seen the Sophora in tt 
Scotland, but I have Jittle doubt 
grown there in some places near th 
in the north of England in the i 
tricts it is, I fear, almostghopeless 
S. tetraptera in the open. The for 
flora appears. tobe as hardy as the 
Poor colour of Rhododend. 
I have been looking with much p! 
Ascot Brilliant, Cynthia, and 
good in colour, and asking why, 
many superb kinds as to colour, 
the poor forms among them. Th 
about in various ways—ill-chos 
kinds, seedlings bought withou 
selection (not seeing them in bl: 
we plant), and the destruction if 
good kinds by the Pontic one used a 
The way out of the defacement 0 
dens by ugly colours is ito choose 
good colours only, and always | 
their being on their own roots. © 


_ Primula Linda Pope 
; reference to Primula Linda Pope in 
-note by Mr. I. Barker, issue June 
h, page 382, brings to mind one of 
st glorious of all the P. marginata 
For the rock garden or alpine-house 
lispensable. Its heads of large round 
flowers are exceedingly beautiful. 
ndsome leathery leaves, well shown in 
companying illustration, are deeply 
and are more or less covered with a 
mealy dust known as farina. The 
margins to the leaves are, as your 
ondent states, especially striking and 
. The inflorescence rises to a height 
it 8 inches, and there is a white ring 
jn the centre of each flower. It is 
ng to note that this beautiful form, 
tedly the best of its type, is ‘‘ now 
ly rare,’ for it was, I believe, grown 
Backhouse about 25 years ago. 
+, G.TOK. 


Apple prospects 

he close of June ithe Apple crop 
promising, but it is feared, should 
ought continue, there may be a 
vie dropping of the fruit, specially 
light, shallow soils, and it would 
li to delay any thinning for a 
me and see what the crop is going to 
here spraying of the trees has been 
red with since the fall of the leaf there 
no two opinions as to the appearance 
trees compared with those that have 
1 no attention in this respect, and yet 
id again one reads in the gardening 
that little or no difference could be 
as regards crop and quality. Surely 
ust be something radically wrong in 
thod of spraying for this to be the case. 
the wash was too weak or the trees 
ot thoroughly wetted at each applica- 
the insecticide used, and unless very 
shly done it is time, labour, and ex- 
wasted, as the many pests rapidly in- 
as the sunny days appear from 
ry Onwards. Early removal of super- 
growth at the fifth or sixth leaf on 
at show any signs of insect pests will 
the fruit as well as the remaining 
, and should we experience such a 
tas we had four years back overhead 
g with the hose, garden engine, or 
le syringe where small trees are con- 
say twice weekly towards evening, 
rove most beneficial. This, the fruit 
masses, does not receive the attention it 
do. We leave it too much in the 
of growers across the seas to do the 
§ for us which we could well do here, 
he necessity of doing all we possibly 
ompete with them so long as our fruit 
ep in a presentable state, which many 
s are capable of up to well-nigh mid- 
r. Plums appeared to have set in 
but the tiny fruit has dropped whole- 
‘this district. J. iM. 
‘Kent. 


ich are the three most popular 
flowers?” 


recent issue ‘‘ Leahurst’’ advances 
nion that the Rose, Sweet Pea, and 
us can claim that proud distinction, 
M not so certain that this is quite the 
As to the Rose being first favourite 
an ‘be no two opinions, while Sweet 
€ certainly very widely cultivated, but 
i, for all their beauty and charm, can- 
F Various reasons, ever hope to attain 
Position of ‘‘everybody’s flower.’’ 
not really expensive, the corms, in 
arts of the country, must be renewed 
as they fail to mature in the colder 
Ss, So that the man with the small 
fannot afford this annual outlay. 


~ ; » 
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Primula Linda Pope 


Then, while the culture is very simple, as 
‘* Leahurst’’ states, in the more favoured 
districts this is not so in many places, so this 
in itself would prevent universal favour for 
this grand flower if nothing else would. I 
can also hardly understand ‘‘ Leahurst’s ” 
enthusiasm for the Gladiolus for table decora- 
tion, for excepting the small-flowered early 
varieties this flower is only of value for filling 
very large vases in a very large room, other- 
wise it is out of proportion to its surround- 
ings. I would place the Border Chrysanthe- 
mum in the list of the first three popular 
flowers, it being, in every sense, ‘‘ everybody’s 
flower.’’ Its initial cost is small, unless one 
aspires to the newest varieties, and when 
once secured can be increased indefinitely and 
at practically no cost. It blooms over a long 
period, displays a wonderful variety of beauti- 
ful colours, lends itself to various methods of 
arrangement as a-cut flower, while it remains 
longer fresh in a cut state than any other 
flower. Personally I would place it second 
on the list. C. B. 


Destroying Gooseberry caterpillar 


Captain E. A. Saunders’s note (page 382) 
relative to the destructive powers of Katakilla 
is of more than ordinary interest to me be- 
cause one portion of. a sentence, ‘‘ cater- 
pillars left the following day and they will 
not return,” must carry enormous weight if 
it is a fact that they do not ‘‘ireturn in the 
ensuing season.” There can be no divided 
opinion, I suppose, upon the effectiveness of 
this dressing properly applied, one amateur 
friend using it for everything. Whether it 
invariably succeeds I do not know, but he has 
used nothing else to my knowledge. When 
an infestation becomes really bad the dress- 
ings of one season will not suffice for its 
extirpation, instead they must be carried over 
the winter to the ensuing year, and there 
will be a feeling of intense satisfaction if that 
is the end of the matter. It must be made 
clear that it is not the grub of the strikingly 
handsome magpie moth (Abraxas grossu- 
rariata) but that of the Gooseberry and 
Currant Sawfly (Nematus Ribesi), which 
causes me such an immense amount of worry 
and trouble. There are hatches from May to 
October. It is, of course, indisputable that 
May and June are the months of serious at- 
tacks, and if we succeed in accounting effec- 
tually for the whole of them—no easy matter 
—there are the successors to tackle, and it is 


next door to impossible to prevent at least a 
fair proportion from escaping ito the soil. 


H. J. W. 


An effective combination 

A very pleasing vase decoration may be 
made by the mingling of Gladiolus spikes with 
sprays of Nepeta Mussini and foliage of 
Montbretia. I have before me a tall vase 
containing some spikes of Gladiolus P. C. 
Hooft, a pale red variety with mauve mark- 
ings. In ithe same vase are a few flower- 
stems of Nepeta which not only relieve the 
heaviness of the Gladiolus, but help form a 
very pretty colour harmony. Some long 
leaves of Montbretia give the finishing touch, 
and these leaves can ‘well be spared from 
large clumps of the plant. It was the pretty 
combination of soft red with the mauve mark- 
ings on the Gladiolus flowers which sug- 
gested to my mind the use of the Nepeta 
with this flower. We can always learn 
wrinkles from Nature. H. GREAVES. 


Atenaria grandiflora 

From experience one has learned that 
Arenaria grandiflora does not in the least 
resemble A. montana, although when seen in, 
or ordered from, nurseries one frequently 
finds that A. montana appears to be 
masquerading under the name of A. grandi- 
flora, and the grower is puzzled-to dis- 
tinguish any difference between plants re- 
ceived under these two names. This error is 
very widespread, and is not surprising in view 
of the fact that grandiflora is rather a mis- 
nomer, when the true plant which bears this 
name is compared with A. montana. ‘Those 
who want a Sandwort with large pure white 
flowers should purchase A. montana. This 
does not mean that A. grandiflora, however 
inappropriate its. name, is a plant to be_ 
despised.. It is far from that, and, unlike 
many other flowers, it improves upon 
acquaintance, and, as the plant increases in 
size, so does it gain in beauty. It is very 
distinct, indeed, from A. montana, and gives 
us spreading shoots of small frail-looking but 
lovely foliage of a pleasing green, and 
delicate stems jbearing a few flowers of a 
good white. Someone has likened it to ‘fa 
glorified A. verna,”’ and the simile is not an 
inapt one. A native of the south, it should 
have a rather dry, sunny place in light soil, 
but it appears to be fairly hardy over a stone, 
even with theavier soil at its roots. It is 
increased by division or seeds. 5, As 
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Iris Alcazar 


Sir Michael Foster and His Irises 4 


(Produced by kind permission of the American Iris Society) =< me 


IR MICHAEL FOSTER is justly looked 
up to as the pioneer and founder of the 
modern cult and cultivation of the Iris. 

Now that the cult is becoming widely 
spread on both sides of the Atlantic, some 
recollections of my old friend and of his gar- 
den may be found, I think, of interest. I 
was a frequent visitor in his later years to 
the place which, if he were aiive, would be a 
Mecca to gardeners even more than it was 
then. It has long been a subject of wonder 
to me that so many English peopte genuinely 
interested in their gardens have been hitherto 
content practically to ignore this fascinating 
genus of plants. ‘Irises, O yes,” a lady 
once said to me, “ they fill up nicely, don’t 
they?’’ And again and again I have heard 
the complaint ‘‘ Irises are so soon over,’’ 
whereas with but reasonable attention, the 
garden should not be without Iris flowers for 
more than three or four months of the year. 
Can the same be said of any other genus? 

My own plot of ground is not well suited 
for the more exacting kinds, and unguicu- 
laris rarely enlivens my winters, as it does 
those of many of my friends; yet even if that 
has failed, my season begins about January 
15th, with histrioides, and thenceforward 
there is no break till well into July, while 
those who grow Kempferi can carry on 
another month, and in September and 
October various kinds sometimes bloom 
spasmodically, e.g., ruthenica is as likely 
with me to flower in autumn as in spring, 
and I have had good spikes of Delavayi in 
October. 

Foster was Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Cambridge, and at one time re- 
presented the University in Parliament. 
Gardening was his relaxation, and, though 
Irises came first in this affections, he had 
plenty of interesting things in this garden. 
He grew Eremuri by hundreds and raised 
various interesting hybrids; he experimented 
in like manner with Tritonias; his Ostrow- 
skya magnifica was, indeed, magnificent. 
I recall also his Gentians, his long-spunred 
Columbines, and isolated splendours, such as 
Habranthus pratensis, to say nothing of the 


By SIR ARTHUR HORT 


ordinary plenishing of a good garden. 1 can 
only speak of what I saw, and my visits were 
all at about the same jtime of the year. In 
reviving these rather fragmentary  re- 
miniscences I may, perhaps, be pardoned if 
I interpose without further apology some 
jottings of my own amateurish experience, 
seeing that the plants which he gave me were 
the foundation of my own little collection, 


and that I have flattered myself with think- 


ing that I have in a small way tried to prac- 
tise what he taught me. 


Shelford, near which village Foster lived, 


is about three miles from Cambridge, His 
house, ‘‘ Ninewells,’’ was built near the ‘top 
of a chalk hill, and he used to speak of this 
‘“ bleak eastern counties garden.” But shrubs 


had been cunningly planted to mitigate the 


winds, and it always struck me that the place 
was full of sun; I know I used ito marvel to 
find him, when old and not in robust health, 
hard at work in the blaze of a June afternoon. 
A large portion of the ground was on a steep 
slope, securing good drainage, whilst most 
Irises surely show to best advantage on a 
slope. The grounds included an unusual 
feature in the shape of a disused chaik-pit, a 
grand opportunity for the unconventional 
gardener; the bottom was comparatively 
moist and grew well such Irises as aurea, 
Monnieri, spuria, and ochroleuca; the sides 
were left wild, but among the thin Grasses 
and ordinary chalk-down plants were sown 
Columbines and Pinks, which gave some- 
thing of the effect of a steep alpine meadow. 
The soil, as has been indicated, is admirably 
adapted for a large proportion of the genus 
Iris, and Foster saw sat ‘Shelford no Iris 
Keempferi, and I am-not sure that the owner 
of the garden greatly regretted the omission. 
He used, like many gardeners, to speak de- 
preciatingly of this soil, which was by nature 
doubtless poor and thin, but had been well 
tended and, above all, ‘*manured~ with 
brains.’’ When people, seeing this flowers 
asked him what was the nature of the soil 
whose effects seemed to them miraculous, he 
uSed to tell them gravely that a certain friend 
from Cambridge, a man of colossal stature 


always carefully shook ‘ali 


‘that seeds certainly a 


tend to give a full -or me 


This might well be the oase, s 
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Iris Alcazar — 
PT’ HIS remarkably fine Iris, 
many notable productions 
Vilmorin, is one of the bes’ 
garden use, for not only is it strikin 
some, but it is of strong constit 
vigorous ‘growth, and may be trustey 
a good display wherever Irises 
are properly tended. The flower 
the faint lilac standards being 
across. The falls, of a_ rich 
colour, are veined with the same ¢ 
ground at the top where they join 
yellow beard. It is of the class 0 
that would formerly have come | 
general name squalens. But this a 
of the more or less botanical r 
found to be, at the best, only 
some way untrustworthy, for- 
there many natural hybrids am 


flowering section of group 3, with 
subdivision of the mixed or shot 


f 


with feet in proportion, often ¥ 
across country to see ihim and 
enough to leave behind ‘him oi 
his boots. When the gave 


roots, saying, ‘f Youcan h 
plants as you like, but I can’t 
my soil! ” That was one of 
conditions of his splendi : 
only other was that, if a friend’ 
he must come and fetch them— 
reasonable stipulation and one 
always to be made—except, pen 
with unlimited time and labour 
posal. Accordingly for many ye 
spend a ihappy holiday in Jun 
wells ’’ and stagger down to th 
evening with the sack iwh 
structed me to bring with m 
He used ito assert that my 
for his garden, since, while I di 
and packed rhizomes, ‘he w 
weeding in the neighbourh 
a rich man, and he employe 
unde 
not recall any of the noxious . 
things, such as infect my ow 
ever, every gardener probably 
own iweeds are stronger and 
than those of other people " 
‘Of Foster’s work on Ir 
Mr. Dykes’ great monograph 
tribute ito our common master 
Mr. Dykes thimself would 
allow, such a book could n 
tempted without the labou: 
whose memory it is dedicz 
Foster's name is prominent 
book, a few gleanings of a 
character may ‘be acceptable to: 
genus, and may even help them 
what they owe to one who th 
has added so much to the 
human pleasure. ee 
_ What struck me most on my 
Shelford was that here were Ir 
fusion, but nearly all of them 
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. Sir Michael's work on the genus 
By ! of two kinds, the collection of wild 
mostly new to. cultivation and the 
g from these. of new forms. by ihybrid- 
7" ‘crossing. Thus his collection was in 
‘al way his own; he kept but a small 
- for what he called ‘“trade things,” 
iew garden forms w hich had been sent 
1. He had little opportunity of collect- 
w himself, but he let his hobby get 
» known, and travellers of all kinds, 
ally, perhaps, missionaries, sent him 
‘and rhizomes. His monograph on 
us Irises contains frequent mention of 
can missionaries in the middle East. 
) not know how he got in touch with 
yersons, but his correspondence of this 
must have been considerable and have 
led over many vears. As the plants 
required matured in his garden he de- 
d them and worked out their affinities. 
d these occasional descriptions he did 
int many of his conclusions, nor, as far 
know, did he contemplate any great 
on the genus. He took many totes, 
unately by methods which made it diffi- 
jr anyone else to make much of them. 
js a lecture of his on the origin of the 
earded Irises of gardens, but his only 
ete account in print of any section of 
onus is his admirable little “‘ Bulbous 
” published by the Royal Horticultural 
v. This booklet describes fully with 
‘every bulbous Iris then known, and 
ies them as ‘‘Reticulata group,” “Juno 
’ etc. I fancy that the number of 


much increased. 
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known bulbous species has not since been 
Indeed, some of those de- 
scribed are still very scarce; few seem to 
cultivate that ethereal beauty Bakeriana, and 
I have never met anyone who had ever seen 
Kolpakowskyana. I never saw Foster’s early 
bulbous Irises in flower, as my visits were 
always in May or June, but I remember the 
pride with which I bore away bulbs of the 
then- new ‘bucharica, their curious brittle 
roots carefully packed in a paper bag. But 
neither the Junos, tall or short, nor the rarer 
reticulatas are, I fear, for me,~nor_ yet 
Boissieri, nor tingitana, nor filifolia, nor 
juncea; while as for Grant-Duffii, I think 
Foster told me he had grown it for 20 years 
without seeing the flowers. Iris Sisyrinchium 
I do not think I had from him, but I have 
seen it growing between the stone seats of the 
ancient Greek theatre at Taormina, where it 
gets a roasting such as few English gardens 
can offer, and “recently I was given bulbs col- 
lected by an English officer in Mesopotamia, 
which flowered in November and then dis- 
appeared! In his pamphlet Foster recom- 
mends those who do not care for the strangely 
fugitive little flower (which is only open for 
three hours) to eat the bulb. That it is edible 
is shown by its old English name, ‘‘ Barbary 
nut,’? which-occurs as early as Parkinson; 
the plant is described by Theophrastus feng 
300 B.C.), who mentions that the ‘* root”? i 
edible; the ancient Greeks seem to have ere 


every kind of vegetable food. 
Foster found the soil of his chalk hill not 
moist enough ito grow xiphioides well, 


and 


-wayward beauties, 
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pointed out that the same garden was not 
likely to suit both Xiphium and xiphioides. 
The latter, indeed, in a moist Scotch garden 
attains to a height and splendour which makes 
it almost unrecognisable. It is in its wild 
state a pasture plant; in April I have seen 
rich, well-watered meadows in the Pyrenees 
full of its young shoots. I was curious to 
see what ithe wild type was like as compared 
with the rather over-cultivated-looking con- 
fections which one often sees under the name 
‘‘ English irises’ (the humorous history of 
this curious misnomer is well known); from 
a few ‘bulbs which I dug up I have had a 
superb peacock-blue, a delicate mauve, anda 
fine white, and, content with these, I could 
dispense, with the countless named varieties 
of catalogues. 

Most English gardeners have, I believe, 
praceee” given up the expensive attempt to 
grapple with ithe oncocyclus group, though in 
some few favoured spots Susiana is reputed 
to grow ‘‘ like a weed.” In fact, consider- 
ing the amount of fuss which these elusive 
mairvels seem to require, it is, perhaps, best 
that they should not be exterminated from 
their Syrian wilds only to languish and die in 
Western gardens. When I first visited Shel- 
ford, Foster still grew a good many of these 
; which, as Stevenson said 
of children, seem ‘‘ almost too good to be 
true.”’ But he gave me fair warning (in 
vain, I fear) against this extravagant form 
of ‘‘ iritis,’? and he was himself at this time, 
I think, no longer hopeful of real success with 
the tribe, but was learning to console himself 


~<A remarkable collection of Bearded Irises shown by Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., Ltd., at the Chelsea Show 
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The deep purple Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau 
One of the most striking ‘and remarkable of all Flag Irises 


for their evanescence by this remarkable suc- 
cesses in crossing them with Irises of the 
nearly allied but Jess exacting Regelio group 
from Turkestan. The hybrid race thus pro- 
duced retained to some extent the size and 
marvellous colour combinations of the 
‘cushion ”’ Irises, but had, like the Regelios, 
the advantage of bearing two flowers on the 
stem. ‘The beds of these hybrids, especiaily 
with a low evening sun athwart them, were 
certainly a wonderful sight. Similar hybrids 
raised by Mr. van Tubergen (‘‘ Charon,”’ 
‘* Isis,’’ ** Artemis,’ etc.) have since become 
well known. After Sir Michael*’s death his 
widow gave ‘‘the Oncocylus hybrids” to Miss 
Willmott as being more likely than anyone 
else to care for them duly and ‘keep them up. 
Dam unable to say if she was successful, but 
I saw at Warley Place the trouble which had 
been taken to give them due consideration. 


The Regelios themselves flourished exceed- 


ingly at Shelford; Foster gave me plants. of 
Darwasica (Suworowi), stolonifera (Leicht- 
lini or vaga), and the best forms: of Korol- 
kowi. The first-named of.these has, I think, 
disappeared, not deeply iregretted, but the 
others, to which I thave added one or two 
seedling fonms, and the glorious. new 
Hoogeana give no particular trouble. I re- 
plant them and renew the soil. about every 
fourth year, but I do not lift them annually ; 
it involves less labour to put a light over 
them from June to October. Of course, they 
must have a good hot place and a very limy 
soil. After a cold summer I do not expect 
much, but in a good season I get from so to 


- ture 


60 spikes in a space of 8 feet by 3 feet, and the 
form of Korolkowi known as Leichtliniana 
astonishes me afresh whenever I see it. I 
have raised two rather striking seedlings 
from this plant crossed with a reddish pallida, 
which (when they bloom at all) produce about 
six flowers of strange dusky hue on a tall, 
rather ungainiy branching stem. 

(To be continued.) | 


Bearded Irises . 
Adu:ce on planting and making a selection 


By G,. P. BAKER, 
Past President of the Iris Society _ 


You ask me to send you a few notes on 
Bearded Irises in view of the approaching 
season for planting. 

The first step for their successful cul- 
must, of course, be to select and 
prepare the ground, and in this connection 
I strongly advocate the top of a bank on 
the flat, where the rhizomatous roots of the 
Iris may be sure of free drainage. The 'soil 
should tbe trenched 2 feet deep and some 
rotten manure put in at the bottom, and 
throughout the soil a sprinkling of lime or 
mortar-rubbish should tbe added where the 
soil is. deficient. Irises like sun, and 
although they ware good-natured plants and 
will grow in total shade, they will not bloom. 
In sunny orchards where they may get partial 


shade certain hours of the day they will suc- ~ 


ceed, but whatever the site, keep away from 


_ collections. 


introduced between 1915 and 1920, 
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the beds. Clay soil on @ bank 
position, provided the soil is made pe 
They should be planted at least 
apart, and if it is found, after the 
that they are growing too close o; 
other, it may be found necessary - 
every other clump and, after brea 
rhizomes, replant in a new site. 
The following selection may w. 
cepted by beginners or those 
reached a more advanced stage. Mai 
varieties, although gradually becon 
reasonable in price, hold the fiel 
the latest and most expensive, at 
mend: - See 
Of the paler blues and lavender, 
dalmatica, Lord of June, Corrid 
Lavender, Queen Caterina, and Cyp 
Of the medium blue or red-violet 
pale ‘blue. or lavender standards ; | 


N 


Asia, and Prospero: =.=) sam 
‘Of the darker falls with con 
standards : Lent. A. Williamson 
deur, and Souvenir de Mme. Gaudic 
Plum-red falls with creamy-ye 
dard : Perhaps Dalila. ee 
Violet ‘falls with white standard 
All yellows: Mrs, Neuwbronner 
and Sunshine, RTEE eg ea 
Russet-red falls with strong gold st 
Iris King or Firo. <= te aa 
Claret falls with gold standar 
Marigold... ° ee 
Whites diffused with cerise-viole 
and-Mlle, Schwartz. <arug ae 
Petunia-carmine in fall and sta 
Michel. ae te 
Rich Pansy-red in fall, diffused 
and vellow in the standards: Opera 
Whites: Innocenza, La Niege, 
White, and White Lady. mes 
Plicatas, white bordered with t 
tion's: Mamie. 23 2 aes 
‘Amongst the quaint scheme 


Quaker Lady and Eldorado should 
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By JOHN C. WISTER 


HE years 1924 and 1925 proy 

the rapidly-increasing popularit 

Iris. .More than 20 exhibitions: 
each year under the auspices of the / 
Iris Society in different sections of the: 
They brought out not only ve ne 
bloom, but also large numbers 


general public has not.yet had a 
become acquainted with. These, 
best of the old-time varieties like 
Beatrice, again showed ithat the 
1921 and after must set a very hig 
if they are to ‘become popular, and - 
that varieties like Alcazar, Amb 
Ballerine, Georgia, Lent. A. Wi) 
Lord. of June, Queen Caterina, ~ 
Souvenir de Mme. ‘Gaudichau, a 
will remain at the top of our lists 
years to come. ‘i 
We are fortunate in this ees 
the large Iris Test Garden at Bri 
New York City, which has close 
different varieties of Irises, more. 
which bloomed well last year. 
dwarf Bearded Irises, the variety Gor 
unknown origin, but secured th: 
Amos Perry, outclassed all the o 
varieties. It stands a foot orm 
and makes an exceedingly fine 
The only other novelty to be comp 
is Glee (McKinney, 1923), a pale ye 
ling of Lutescens. It also is a foc 
in height and very free-blooming, 
tionally valuable in the garden pi 
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ed varieties of dwarf Bearded Irises were 
om in Bronx Park, but most of them 
d to be mere duplications of names; 
wr 20 of them are important. In the 
ediate blooming class we have a fine 
carr noveity, Soledad (Mohr, 1924); it 
taller and a clearer yellow than Yellow 
ner (Denis, 1921), which also has just 
e known here, (Another very new Iris 
is Sapphire (Dykes, 1923), Which, 
gh a Cengialti, blooms with the Inter- 
tes. It is a very lovely thing in colour, 
ally in the evening light. f 


he late-blooming Irises I find a distinct 
icy in this country to ibe wary of new 
igs. Many of our gardeners indicate 
t at the new varieties that have been 
uced within the last two or three years, 
se they have not come up to expecta- 
this is equally true of American varie- 
1d those raised by English breeders and 
s Continent. There is also a reaction 
against extreme height and size, and 
of a tendency to remember that low- 
ng varieties may be equally valuable in 
iden picture. This tendency will react 
our of varieties like Aurea, (Maori King, 
>. Darwin, Mrs. H. Darwin, Mrs. Neu- 
er, Tom Tit, and others, which, a year 
» ago, seemed to be entirely eclipsed by 
-growing types. I find also that many 
. feel that extreme size of bloom is of 
ful advantage in the garden picture, and 
he old varieties like Oporto, Othello, 
vavendulacea should not be forgotten 
y because they do not compare in size 
‘things like Cluny, Lord of June, 
don, and others. ‘There is also an in- 
d appreciation of late-blooming Irises, 
iany people are anxious to plant Raffet, 
Prince, and Richard II. for this reason. 


the many new varieties from England 
ecoming known here, Bruno and Duke 
dford ‘bloomed very well in a number of 
, and have received a good deal of en- 
istic praise. This praise, however, was 
, always coupled with comment upon 
poor-growing qualities in our climate, as 
; everywhere they have proven difficult 
sts. Some complain that they bloom so 
that no new growths are made by the 
and the whole plant dies; others de- 
‘e them as particularly subject to rot. 
| pity that this beautiful Dominion race is 
$ such trouble in the eastern part of the 
d States. It is much more successful in 
niddle south than along the sea coast. 
‘s of the Dominion race have proved a 
pointment, and Titan, Yeoman, and 
pus do not seem at all to warrant the 
price at which they have been sold. 
er bloomed in a number of places and 
enthusiastically received. It seems of 
the same type as the Dominion race, 
has proved a much better grower. 
ig other varieties raised by Mr. Bliss, 
1 Bliss thas received much praise and 
nella a great deal of censure. 


. Perry’s varieties apparently are all 
growers, and are welcome on that ac- 
, but many people complain that they 
90 much alike. Marion Cran seems dis- 
y good, and Robert Wallace and Lady 
les Allom both bloomed well and were 
red. No English varieties have received 
uch praise as (Mr. Yeld’s Asia. It has 
claimed iby Iris enthusiasts in all parts 
€ country as the best variety sent to us 
England for many vears, and Praspero is 
st as popular, and has the great merit 
img a wonderfully strong grower. This 
mething that Sir Arthur Hort’s varieties 
to lack almost entirely, practically all 
ige-flowered varieties being weak, and I 
ot expect them to become important here 
ot in the south and on the Pacific coast. 


, 
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Lord of June and Asia, about 4 feet in height, and flowering freely in 
Mr. G. P. Baker’s garden at Bexley 


Of varieties from ‘the Continent there seems 
to be nothing to compare with Ambassadeur 
and Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau, which 
continues far ahead of all the rest. Millet’s 
Souvenir de Leetitia Michaud received a good 
deal of praise throughout the middle west. 
Cayeux’s Peau Rouge looks like a distinct 
acquisition, and the few people who have 
grown other. varieties of his are most en- 
thusiastic about them. The Goos and 
Koenemann seedlings do not seem to have 
created the stir that was expected, but I still 
expect that Flammenschwert will take its 
place as the best flower of its type. 


American novelties seem to be endless. 
Probably the finest of them is Mr. Shull’s 
Morning Splendour. It is one of the redder 
Irises, and, blooming alongside of Moa, had 
many points in common with it, but seemed 
to surpass it, particularly in vigour and 
blooming qualities. Some enthusiasts have 
gone so far as to state that it is the best 
variety ever introduced to this country, which 
is, of course, a large statement, but having 
seen it bloom two years, I feel certain that 
it is going to become very popular once there 
are enough plants of it to allow its distribu- 
tion in quantity. Mr. Shuli’s Nimbus also 
interested me as distinct in its slate-grey 
colour. Another very fine thing not yet dis- 
tributed is Mary Barnett (Cumbler), which is 
a deeper Princess Beatrice with more sheen 
and with a wonderful orange beard. I hope 
it will be introduced this vear or next. Miss 
Sturtevant has many fine novelties, those that 
pleased me most being Inner Glow, Gold 
Imperial, and Glowing Embers. Her 
Shekinah is already well and favourably 
known in England, and these varieties will, 
I believe, bring her additional fame. 

Mr. Farr’s seedlings are well known in 
England, but many of the older ones are 
much alike, and have been criticised as being 
too small, a criticism which does not seem to 
be justified by their ‘behaviour in this country, 


and is probably due to climatic conditions. ° 


They do not, however, and never have, run 
to extreme size, their value coming from 
vigour of growth, free-blooming qualities, 
rather than from the individual flower. His 
outstanding novelty for the year is Mildred 
Presby, a reddish Amoena bicolor, distinctly 
different and distinctly better than Dalila. I 
am confident that this will become very popu- 
lar in England, and that it will take its place 


aiong with Georgia and Seminole as one of 
the best introductions of the last 10 or 15 
years. 


I have mentioned but a few of the many 
things presented here. In general, the same 
criticism can be made of American breeders 
as can be justly made against the English 
ones, namely, that, in the present great en- 
thusiasm for Irises, they have named too many 
varieties, and that many of the seedlings pur- 
chased by gardeners at high prices have been 
disappointing when they ‘bloomed. Many of 
our,breeders have learned itheir lesson on this 
subject and are putting out fewer kinds, and I 
hope that all. breeders in all countries can be 
persuaded to be more and more careful to 
thoroughly test out their varieties before 
introduction, and ito make sure that they are 
both distinct from and superior to varieties 
already in existence. With the present high 
quality of standard varieties this is becoming 
more and more difficult to do. 


The moisture-loving Japanese Irises (I. 

Keempferi) shown by M. Prichard and 

Sons at the last meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society 


The white variety seen in this illustration is 
Tomoshirago. Others included in the group 
were Flag Day (purple), Morning Mists (white, 
with a faint mist of pale blue), Mrs. Christie 
Miller (lavender and violet), and Rose Queeu, 
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TTREES AND SHRUBS 


The Fothergillas 


NLY two species of Fothergilla are 

grown to any extent in our gardens, but 

both are interesting shrubs. They be- 
long to the same natural order as the Witch 
Hazels, and, like those shrubs, have very 
quaint flowers. The genus is native of 
eastern N, America, where several kinds 
grow in moist, light soil. Here they are 
found to succeed best in light loam to which 
peat or leaf-mould has been added. They 
like sun, but should not be planted where 
they are likely to suffer from dryness in the 
event of a period of drought. They can be 


’ 


Seeds 


propagated by layers or by cuttings. 
sometimes ripen, and they may be used as a 
means of increase, although it does not ap- 
pear to be possible to procure them regularly. 

I. GaRDENI, sometimes called F. alnifolia, 


is the better known shrub. It grows 2 feet 
or so high, bears oval, Alderslike leaves, and 
produces terminal heads of white flowers in 
May a litthe in advance of the leaves. ‘The 
conspicuous part of the flowers is the mass of 
white, thread-like stamens, the petals being 
absent. The sécond species is 

I. major (here figured), a superior shrub 
in every way. ‘Of vigorous, erect habit, it 
forms a bush up to 6 feet or more high, 
spreading by means of shoots, which spring 
from the base. The tenminal flower-heads 
are set in autumn, but they do not develop 
until late April or early ‘May, just before the 
leaves, when good-sized, erect heads of white, 
fragrant flowers are borne. In tthis case, 
also, the stamens are the conspicuous part of 
the flower. The leaves in autumn turn to a 
bright shade of vellow before they fall. The 
leaves of the other species turn red in 
autumn. 

F. MONTANA is very like F. major, and is 
occasionally seen in cultivation. 


Scented-leaved plants for hedges 
or screens 
There are many scented-leaved plants avail- 
able ifor the flower garden in the summer, 
and most growers have a few scented Pelair- 
goniums in variety, lemon-scented Verbenas, 
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Myrtles, and the like, but hardy evergreens 
with scented leafage whose leaves and per- 
fume are retained all through the winter are 
not so common, although there are a few 
that can be used successfully both in bush 
form and in that above noted as bold hedges 
and screens. It often happens in small gar- 
dens that ithere are certain portions that may 
with advantage be more or less screened off, 
and it is for this purpose that fairiy dense 
evergreen shrubs with scented foliage are 
very acceptable. A few stakes, preferably 
light iron rods, as these are permanent, will 
be all that is necessary on which to lay the 
foundation of the screen, and once this is 
established there will be ilittle further trouble 
except occasional thinning out and tying in. 
Probably one of the best if not the best for 
the purpose jis Choisya ternata, and if the 
position is a little sheltered so much the bet- 
ter. It is a plant that grows and flowers 
freely in poor soil, and a mwell-rooted layer 
very soon makes rapid headway. ‘Tihere are 
seasons when the flower-buds suffer and the 
unripened ‘wood is cut back, but the plant 
soon iwecovers and breaks away freely. In 
fairly mild winters it comes through quite 
safely. Another equally useful plant for the 
purpose, and perfectly hardy is the Green 
Rosemary, which, like the Choisva, does well 
in poor soil and more ‘aromattic under such 
conditions than when making in a wicher 
compost long sappy shoots. It is safer to 
plant the itvpe if a permanent screen is ire- 
quired, as the silver and gold forms are not 
quite hardy, and one runs the risk of un- 


Fothergilla major in a bold group, ¢ 
a near view of a flowering spray 


sightly gaps in severe winters. A 
might be found in a moist position for 

Myrica Gate, with which, though mot. 
green, a fairly dense screen can be fo: 
with its long-twiggy shoots, which 4 
thickly studded with buds emit a very a 
able perfume in the leafless stage. W 
space does not admit of growing it in bu. 
pyramidal form a small hedge o 


might be formed with the Sweet Bay 


nobilis), as this is an acceptable plat 
every garden. Of evergreen shrubs sui 
for the purpose, the foliage not scented 
: . 2 = 
whose flowers emit a slight perfume, 0: 
the best is Escallonia macrantha, the ih 
plant of the Scilly Isles. : Se 


Cotoneaster horizontalis 


In addition to its great beauty of leaf 
fruit in autumn this is a charming and g 
ful shrub in late ‘winter and early sp 
when the large, spreading, frond 
branches are developing their fresh ¢ 
leaves. Indeed, so pleasing is the dispos 
of its branches that from a short distan 
plantation might be mistaken for a grou 
delicate Ferns. - I wonder if anyone has" 
this charming Rock Spray in standard f 
as it has often occurred tome ithat a 
plants treated in this manner would be h 
some both in spring and autumn. ©. | 


_ Erica carnea 


In the early part of the year, before : 
the Saxifrages have begun to flower, a 0 
mass can be obtained on the rockery by g) 
ing this dwarf Heath. The buds are at 
greenish-white, but as the flowers open — 
assume a pink tinge and later the red, w 
gives the plant its specific name. Flowe 
continues when many other plants have jo 
in the spring display. Red is not such a 
quent colour at this time as later in the y 
and in certain cases, such as Camellias | 
wood, gives one the impression OF ! 
somewhat out of tune mwith the season: 
surroundings, but on the rockery the effec 
different, justifving the claim of Eirica cat 
to appreciation, x 


et 
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tish ease season. fisuc 


Pk last two months Roses have 
ried and, on the whole, a some- 
ing: experience. They hada super- 
of wind and rain (not too warm or 
vin ‘April and the greater part of 
y= genial or energising atmo- 
itions did not supervene before 
ng of June. Then for a week the 
Oriental in its intensity, approxi- 
en in southern Scotland, to 80 in 
. Under such an influence, some- 

in Scotland since 1921, Roses 
evived and began to grow—even 
t had been planted as late as the 
Jarch—flower-buds became visible 
jer varieties, and now, on June 
nave attained to the flowering 
first. to bloom thas been Rosa 
the semi-double Austrian Briar, 
y estimation, the purest and 
most delicately odorous of them 
a Briar Rose, «which, by reason 
iferousness, extreme hardiness of 
nd- peculiar fascination, should be 
lore universally. cultivated than it is. 
lany aristocratic gardens with ex- 
lections of all ifte finest modern 
which it does not appear. Another 
ly variety is Margaret Dickson, 
re at least, in a half-sandy soil I 
nd much more reliable than the 
“Snow Queen.” While at least 
‘namental, it is ee moire fragrant, 
ttribute of fragrance is one that is 
‘somewhat rare, and cannot there- 
. espised. Among other varieties of 
recent origin that, in a few days 
revealing their radiant colours are 
mblem and Mrs. Wemyss Quinn, 
ussell (a distinguished Creation of 
Dobbie and Co., a very beautiful 
mson_ introduction), Mrs. Tom 
native of Wigtownshire, whose 
ristics are distinctive), Hugh Dick- 
their luminous companion Col onel 
peered. 


Davip R. WILLIAMSON. 


Roses pegged down. 


er to form beds for pegged-down 
t are to last in a satisfactory condi- 
ome years, it is necessary that the 
hould be on their own roots. When 
ith own-root Roses my first plants 
cuttings inserted in‘the month of 
and struck in a cold-frame. More 
“were put in at the end of October; 
“a spot was prepared under a warm 
id they were inserted firmly in the 
ose put into the frame gave the 
percentage of plants, 
also struck fairly well. From these 
ces I obtained in 12 months as many 
s I wanted, and quite as large as I 
0 have them for this particular pur- 
ext to having suitable plants is the 
sof soil; unless that is of the right 
id in sufficient quantity, the under- 
will not be a permanent success. How 
ds of Roses grown in this way will 
thriving condition I do not know, 
Vv remark that plants in large beds 
5 years ago made as good growth 
ie last summer as at any time previ- 
fact, they are in the most vigorous 
. But then the soil was well pre- 
n the first place the top or surface 
| off and laid on one side, the depth 
us removed being about 12 inches; 
r soil was then taken out to nearly 
ne depth, and its place was supplied 
h material, consisting of three parts 


encounter 


‘but those in- 
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loam and one part thoroughly rotten hotbed 
manure. With this the surface soil was 
mixed, so that the plants had nearly 2 feet in 
depth of good material in which to grow, and 
the quantities of flowers which they annually 
produce show that my labour was not lost 
upon them. Notwithstanding the length of 
time they have been planted, they still con- 
tinue to throw up shoots 5 feet or 6 feet long 
and almost as thick as a man’s thumb, and 
that in such numbers that I have always 
plenty of vigorous voung wood to take the 
place of that annually cut out. It appears to 
me that this is the secret of growing Roses in 
pegged-down beds. Young wood of suitable 
strength will always produce much _ finer 
flowers than could be had from spurs on 
branches two or three years old. It is, there- 
fore, desirable to start with a thoroughly sub- 
stantial soil, and ito give diberal treatment 
afterwards. Cr PB. 


Pot-Roses after flowering 


Roses that have flowered should receive at 
once a top-dressing of loam and some good 
artificial manure previous to plunging’ them 
outdoors for the summer. Those plants that 
have flowered twice should be repotted at the 
end of June or July. If no room can be 
found for them indoors they may be plunged 
in a cold pit, or outdoors in full sunlight, so 
that their wood may be well ripened. ‘In the 
case of Tea Roses I prefer to keep them under 
glass until July. If we desire good Roses in 
winter and early spring the plants must be 
looked after in summer. A watering once a 
week with weak liquid-manure must be 
given. The food should be changed by giving 
liquid made from cow-manure one week, the 
second week some 'well-diluted liquid made 
from sheep-droppings, and the third week 
some liquid made from fowl-dung. By thus 
varying the food supply the best possible re- 
sults are effected. oe. 


INDOOR PLANTS 
Cape Heaths 


N the cultivation of Heaths great patience 

and skill are required, and those who are 

unacquainted with their requirements will 
many disappointmenits before 
their efforts are crowned with success. 
Heaths_ may be divided into two classes— 
hard and soft wooded varieties. The best 
for exhibition are the hard-wooded varieties, 
nearly all of which jare spring, summer, and 
early autumn flowering. Soft-wooded ‘sorts 
are mositly late autumn and early spring 
flowering. In the ; 


CuttivaTion of the hard-wooded kinds a 
good deal of care is required, «as they are 
generally slow in growth, therefore those who 
intend to go in for specimens should obtain 
young thrifty plants not less than three years 
old. The advantage of such plants is ithat 
the grower will understand the health of the 
plants better under ‘his charge, knowing as 
they advance in years the soil they are grow- 
ing in, and also the condition the roots are 
in, which is most important. The whole 
plant will soon show if root action is not 
healthy, ‘either by itturning vellow or dying 
off altogether. This is the great drawback 
in purchasing large plants. You have no 
idea of the soil they are potted in or the 
treatment they have been subjected to. To 
produce good specimens never allow the 
plants to become pot-bound until they are 
placed in the size pot they are to be grown in. 
By this plan the plants grow more quickly 
than if the roots, before potting, are allowed 
to become matted. At all times keep young 
plants well staked out so as to ensure a firee 
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circulation of air amongst the foliage, which 
is apt to mildew. Should the Jatter appear 
dust with flowers of sulphur and thoroughly 
ventilate. In a few days wash off the sul- 
phur iby syringing with rain-water, laying 
the plants on their sides for the purpose. I 
have often seen it stated ithe plants object to 
fire-heat, but my experience has been that 
the young plants revel in it if judiciously 
applied. Of course, there must always be 
sufficient heat to keep frost ouit, but a little 
genial warmth during early spring, with 
plenty of ventilation, does them an immense 
amount of good. The air in the ‘house 
circulates better and keeps the atmosphere 
dry about them. 


PorTinG must be done with care. The 
drainage of the pot must-~ have panticular 
attention, placing a good covering of rough 
peat over the crocks to keep the upper soil 
from clogging them. Select the best peat 
possible for potting, with plenty of sharp grit 
or silver sand. When the peat is prepared 
for potting, the soil should not be too dry, 
and, should it be so, waiter it well and let it 
lie a day or two, and then add the sand and 
well mix. The plants must be potted very 
firmly, and it is as well to remember that 
small shifts are (better than large ones, as, 
with the latter, there is always “the risk of 
the soil becoming sour round the roots. The 
day before the plants are to be shifted give 
them a good soaking of water. They will 
then slide out of the pots much better, and 
if the balls of any of them seem to require 
more moisture stand them in a tub of water 
till soaked through. If this advice be fol- 
lowed the newly-potted plants will not re- 
quire water for some time. On no account 
pot Heaths in thot weather, as this often 
causes more water to be given them than 
they require, resulting in more failures than 
successes. March or the end of September 
is the best time for potting, selecting the 
piants just.as they are commencing to grow. 
When large plants get much out of thealth 
thev are very difficult to get back again into 
a robust state. It is better, therefore, to 
throw such on the rubbish-heap and pot up 
young plants to take their places. Hot 
weather mostly leaves its mark on these 
plants, and if a hot spell continues the plants 
should have a little shade during the hottest 
part of the day, that is, if the plants cannot 
be removed to a pit facing north. The evils 
to be avoided with these p plants are dribblets 
of water, loose potting, and a confined atmo- 
sphere. 


Soft-wooded Heaths require similar treat- 
ment as to soil and potting, but derive great 
benefit by being stood in the open air during 
autumn to mature the wood and set the 
flower-buds. Directly there is danger_ of 
frost remove to a cool, airy house or pit 
where enough heat can be turned on to keep 
out frost. Peta 


Calceolarias for the greenhouse 


Time was when no greenhouse or con- 
servatorv was considered complete without 
Calceolarias. Gardeners of the older school 
were keen on rivalling each other in the 
cultivation of the plants, and the stages were 
ablaze in spring with the quaint. slipper- 
shaped flowers so curiously blotched and 
spotted. The advance of time, however, 
which is responsible for new fancies and 
introductions, often treats one time favour- 
ites with disdain. Thus it is that what our 
fathers gloried in we deem mediocre and 
hardly worthy of note. 

I am rather afraid that the herbaceous 
Calceolaria has lost its position, and is fast 
drifting into the ranks of other plant un- 
fortunates regarded as third-rate. I am 
confident that the plant itself is not iat fault, 
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being comparatively easy to raise and 
manage up to the flowering stage. 

RAISING THE PLANTS.—Sow the ‘seeds during 
June or July in shallow boxes or seed-pans, 
which should be well drained. For a grow- 
ing medium make up a compost of two 
parts good loam, one part leaf-mould, and 
one part sand. Level the surface of -the soil 
and scatter the seeds. evenly. No covering 
is necessary as the seeds are very small. 
Make soil moist before sowing. Cover the 
pans with a sheet of glass, wiping any con- 


densed moisture off ie each day; also shade 
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with paper until the seedlings appear. When 
the young plants thave formed two leaves 
transplant them 1 inch apart, 
potting them singly into small pots. During 
the summer and until September grow in a 
cool house or fname and repot as occasion 
demands. Six-inch or 7-inch pots are usual 
for the final flowering stage. October and 
the succeeding months until the plants have 
finished blooming are too cold to trisk cool- 
house treatment. A temperature of 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. is needed. 

GENERAL 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern Gardens 


Dwarf Beans 

In the autumn many choice 
be obtained by sowing seeds 
time, and dwarf Beans are among them. 
Select Canadian Wonder or any other re- 
liable kind, and plant in lines 15 inches apart, 
finally thinning out to a distance of a foot in 
the rows. 


Runner Beans 

It is almost too late to sow Runners, but 
the ground is very warm, and it is just possi- 
ble that a row planted now will give excellent 
results in the autumn, especially if we do not 
experience early frosts. 
Peas 

In gardens the supply of Green Peas is 
kept up as long as-possilble, and where such 
is the case a liberal sowing can be made now. 
Choose early varieties, such as Pioneer, 
Langley Gem, and Harbinger, if dwarf kinds 
are needed, while among the taller varieties 
will be found Gradus and Early Giant. Allow 
ample space between the rows, and if the 
soil is dry give a good watering a few hours 
prior to sowing the seeds. The ground be- 
tween the lines can be utilised for Lettuces, 


vegetables can 
at the present 


Radishes, Spinach, Turnips, and Mustard 
and Cress. 
Carrots 

‘March-sown Carrots in some instances 


have failed, but it should be borne in mind 
that the deficiency can be made good by sow- 
ing an early variety, such as Early Gem or 
Scarlet Horn. 


Gilia coronopifolia 

This grows from 3 feet to 4 feet high, and 
isan admirable subject either for pots or the 
border. ‘Seeds should be sown in pans during 
the next ifew weeks, and when the seedlings 
are large enough they must be potted off 
singly into small pots or pricked out into 
boxes of light soil. Grow in a cold-frame 
till the winter, when a shelf in a light, airy 
greenhouse will tbe the best place for the 
plants, which enjoy plenty of air at all times, 
otherwise damp wiil prove fatal. In the 
New Year growth begins, and the necessary 
repotting should itake place. The best speci- 
mens will require a pot 6 inches in diameter. 


Azaleas and greenhouse Rhododendrons 

These have made liberal growth, and they 
should now occupy a position in the open. 
It is important to see that the roots. are kept 
cool, so ‘the pots are plunged to their rims in 
ashes. Select a spot shaded from the mid- 
day sun, and see that the roots.do not suffer 
from lack of moisture. 


Hard-wooded greenhouse plants 

Such plants as Heaths, Cytisus, Acacias, 
Camellias, etc., may also be plunged in ashes 
in the open for the next two or three months. 


Begonias 


The winter-flowering Begonias. should be 
potted on as they fill their receptacles with 


roots, and afterwards keep them well shaded 
until they are established. Use the. syringe 
freely between the pots, and fumigate the 
frame or house occasionally to hold in check 
insect pests. A suitable compost for Begonias 
is turfy loam and leafsmould in equal parts, 


with a liberal sprinkling of dried cow- 
manure. Add a little soot and sand, and 
provide ample drainage. Ee 

Violets 


These should be ‘hoed freely and syringed 
with weak soot-water occasionally td keep 
down red-spider. -.A dusting of old soot is not 
only beneficial fo the plants, but will act as a 
deterrent to the pest ireferred to. 


Plants in vases and tubs 

Care must be taken to prevent ithe plants 
suffering from drought, and when the re- 
ceptacles are filled with roots a weekly ap- 
plication of liquid-manure may be afforded 
with advantage. 


Viburnum Carlesii 

This plant is often grafted on the common 
Viburnum, and suckers frequently appear. 
When seen ithey must be immediately re- 
moved or the scion will be destroyed. 

T. W. Briscoe. 
Head Gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Late Broccoli : 

Continue to plant out this as opportunity 
offers. It is well not to delay this work too 
long, as plants grow very rapidly in ithe seed- 


bed at this season, and when very large they 


do not transplant at all well, Earlier batches 
should be well hoed at frequent intervals so 
as to promote sturdy, firm, growth, such as is 
likely to withstand the winter. 
Onions 

To help on this crop some stimulant should 
be given now. A light sprinkling of some 
approved artificial fertiliser between the rows 
every few weeks is very ‘helpful, while on 
light, dry soils a dressing of common salt is 
greatly appreciated by the Onion. Sulphate 
of ammonia, if used sparingly every three or 
four weeks, is also very useful. 


Spring Cabbages 

To ensure really early Cabbages seed must 
be sown during the ae week Gt wy for it 
is only 
sized plants can be had before winter sets in, 
and unless this can be managed it is impossi- 
ble to have heads fit for the cook before May. 
Sow thinly in shallow drills, selecting a 
sunny, open position where the ‘soil is not too 
rich. ‘Select non-bolting varieties. I find 
Velocity, Milecross Marrow, and Flower of 
Spring very reliable for our northern districts. 


Planting Leeks 
Prepare the ground weil and apply a gener- 
ous dressing of well4rotted ifarmyard manure. 


afterwards. 


HINTS.—The_ foliage of Caliceo- 


| Aubrietia 


by starting then that really Miccent 


Suly « 


larias seems especially relished by 
which soon covers the entire plant 
alone. The surest remedy is ito pla Ce 
pots in a frame, making the fight secu 
that the fumes do not escape, and f 
lightly with XL All. Do this when 
fly is discovered. Three vaporisings 
needed. Feed with liquid-manure » 
buds first show, which will tresul 
blooms and a long flowering period 
stakes may be needed to support t 
of bloom. Supply these early ‘bef 
stems fall over. ik 


WEEK 


Draw, out drills 15 inches to 18 inet 
and 3 inches deep, and plant in th 
of these at 7 inches to 9 inches 
taking care not to hang the plants 4 
safest to make ‘holes with a dibber an 
drop a Leek plant into each 
trickling in a very little of the fi 
with the point of the dibber into 
In dry weather give a thorough 3 Ww 
the evening after page 


Turnips : Oe 
Another sowing can now be: got i 
maintain an unbroken supply of fre 
bulbs right on into autumn, choosing: 
Castle, which is so hardy that it wi 
stand even pretty severe winters | in t 
without damage. = 


Strawberries f 

The season promises to We a lates 
will be necessary to now pfepaire 
ripening of the fruits. Remove 
and cut back runners, and then mul 
‘some clean material to prevent splashi 
soil during wet weather. Where procut 
wheat straw is the best material for 
‘pose, but long Grass, if well dried 
nather thinly between the rows, an 
well. Mowings from the awns- should 
be used, the short particles of Grass 
to and ‘disfiguring the fruits, and 
couraging slugs and other -vermin, : 
with netting in good time. a 


Arabis albida ff. pl. 
This pure white early spring- 
plant should be more widely cultiva 
is one of those plants that bloom free 

a long period, and will thrive in m: 
where. but few other kinds will gro" ' 

tings inserted now on a shady borde 
gy 


root in a very short time, and can 
transferred to their flowering quarte 
this be inconvenient, early March © 
nicely for this work- oie, 


tion be loft until- BE but ifs cu 
secured now and inserted in boxes 
sandy soil they will be almost cert 
well. Bree Se as ae 


Pinks ; 

Continue to insert cuttings of bod 
for the sooner this is done the mo 
will they root, and one can hardly 
many of these fragrant blossoms abou 
garden. If inserted in sandy com 
covered with a hand-light, and sha 
the sun roots are soon emitted, and 
ally hardened off afterwards will sta 
out protection over the winter. 


Dahlias 

These grow very rapidly now, and free 
attention to the tying of the shoots 
tive. Do not permit overcrowding, 
away. freely any superfluous growths. 
well in dry weather. me 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 
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js difficult. to avoid the use of extrava- 
int language when writing about the 


odern Delphinium.. It is one of those 
is which has yielded very readily to the 
; of the hybridist, and the progress made 
ig the past quarter of a century is 
ing short of marvellous. Not only in 
wondrous colour of the blossoms do we 
< the improvement in modern types, but 
ie magnificence of the spike and the size 
form of the individual blossoms with 
wonderful spreading centres we can 
see what has been done towards the im- 
oment of this beautiful race of perennials. 
hen we consider how great a variety may 
‘-oduced from a single packet of seed one 
‘times wonders why amateurs do not 
often indulge in the fascinating pursuit 
ising their own seedlings. Some of my 
ening friends have abandoned the at- 
tt to do this because as soon as the plants 
“appeaired above the soil they have been 
iptiy demolished by slugs and_ snails. 
fearful ravages which these pests per- 
ite on seedling ‘Delphiniums-is certainly 
ce tobe reckoned with, but ifthe grower 
epared to exercise unceasing vigilance 
ist these foes there are no other difficul- 
in the way of his getting together a fine 
<of plants from seeds. Of course, every 
t should be made to secure seeds from a 
ble source, and the grower, when he has 
seded in doing ithis, may weil look for 
» delightful surprises. 
ere are various methods of raising Del- 


iums from seed, and local circumstances’ 


influence the decision as to which one is 
ted. Where glass is available it is a good 
to sow the seeds during February in 
ow pans or boxes and transplant the 
ings, when large enough to handle, into 
ar deeper boxes. By this method ‘the 
ings wiil be ensured ‘a long season of 
th, and they can be carefully guarded 
slugs and snails. They will be ready 
ransferring to their permanent quarters 
t March or April. The latter month is 
rable in the event of the earlier month 
scold and wet. Some of the seedlings 
raised will yield a little bloom the first 
but the spikes should be cut away at an 
‘stage so as to concentrate on the growth 
ie crowns. Another plan is to sow the 
s outdoors during April, but when this is 
every care must bbe taken to guard the 
seedlings against their arch-foes, for 
will sometimes get attacked and 
ished before the grower has even de- 
d their presence, and then the blame is 
wn on the seeds and their innocent pur- 
r. Shallow drills should be made for the 
tion of the seeds. The soil should be 
ght to a fine tilth and lightened with a 
al sprinkiing of sand. Then the drills 
be surrounded ‘by a mound of soot and 
. Which must be periodically renewed. 
n the seedlings are large enough to 
lle they should be well thinned and the 
lings carefully transplanted to another 
Which has been prepared in the same 
ner as that for the reception of the seeds. 
seedlings can then ibe watched and pro- 
d throughout the season. The young 
ts may be transplanted into their per- 
ent quarters the following September or 
ch. In heavy soils March planting is 
ledly the best, as the drills can be pro- 
din the winter and early spring by a 
ring of ashes. This is much easier than 
rng the individual plants about. the 


er. 

ill another plan is to sow the seeds im- 
lately these are harvested. This is some- 
S$ done when the seeds have been in- 
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 Delphiniums from Seed 


differently ripened owing to inclement 
weather, in consequence of which they are 
apt to lose their germinating power if kept 
over the winter. these summer-sown seed- 
lings should be raised and wintered in a cold- 
frame and not planted in the open until the 
following spring. When seedlings are suc- 
cessfully raised in this wav they will get a 
still longer season of growth, and many will 
give quite a fair show of small spikes of 
bloom. H. 'GREAVES. 


A giant-flowered Allium 
(A. albo-pilosum) 
A T ithe last meeting of the Royal Horti- 


cultural Society Messrs. Barr and Sons, 

King Street, Covent Garden, showed 
flower-heads of this very remarkable Allium. 
The individual flowers, purple in colour, are 
star-shaped and borne on slender stems about 
6 inches long, all radiating from a common 
centre and composing a huge globular head. 
The flower-head is about 1 foot across, that 
is, as large as a full-sized football. 


Allium albo-pilosum 


This flower-head is over’a foot across. 
Shown at Vincent Square on June 23rdand 24th 


This giant species from the East is one of 
the most striking and, at the same time, one 
of the most imposing of the genus. H. C. 


The Round-leaved Rest Harrow 
(Ononis rotundifolia) 


Some of the Rest Harrows, best known, 
probably, by the native O. arvensis, are no 
mean ornament of some of our sandy sea 
coasts and other places, but growing weedy 
and ittoo lush in the garden unless given 
starvation fare. Some exotic species. infire- 
quently observed in gardens are not to be 
despised. Among these I should give a high 
place to O. rotundifolia. It is.a neat, well- 
formed little bush about a foot high and 
with leafage composed of three leaflets to- 
gether, these being of rounded form, but 
charmingly scallopéd and of a pleasant shade 
of green of soft and downy appearance. Its 
full beauty stands revealed when all summer 
through we may study its Pea-shaped flowers 
in twos or threes together, standing well out 
from the foliage and of a fine warm pink, 
with the keel of a lighter tint. Combined 
with these attractions the neat, tidv ‘habit (if 
we may be permitted to call a plant ‘‘ tidy ”’) 
is an.asset of value, especial!y as this neat- 
ness is not formal, but quite pleasing. I 
have always grown it in the open and on dry 
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soil in sun, but I believe that it is a wood- 
land plant, and possibly it might be hardier 
under the shelter of deciduous trees than in 
the open. I must admit that it is not so 
absolutely ‘hardy when it is old as one would 
like, and possibly exposure to the sun without 
any shelter in winter may have been the 
reason of its occasional loss with me. Small 
self-sown seedlings have proved hardy. Seed- 
lings are very easily raised, and, as old 
plants transplant badly, increase by seeds 
may be recommended. S. ARNOTT. 


Annuals for autumn sowing 


Many doubt the ability of such annuals as 
are usually recommended for spring bloom- 
ing to pass through our \winters sately, but, 
having had rather an extensive acquaintance 
with them for some years, we are inclined to 
think that the majority of faiiures arise firom 
sowing itoo soon or in too rich soil, for either 
of these causes will result in over-luxuriance 
and consequent failure. When sown in 
rather poor soil, and just early enough to 
make good sturdy little plants before winter 
sets in, anyone may rely on the following 
withstanding our winters well. We sow 
about ‘the last week in August, and prick 
them out into nursery beds about the middle 
of September, pinching the points out to in- 
duce dwarf, sturdy growth, when they are fit 
for transferring to flower-beds in October. 
Silene pendula, 'S. pendula compacta, and S. 
ruberrima are excellent plants, with rosy- 
pink flowers that never fail to make a good 
display. Forget-me-nots—Myosotis dissiti- 
flora, sylvatica, and arvensis—require, sowing 
earlier, or about the middle of July, to make 
good plants. They never fail to make lovely 
beds of various shades of blue. -Limnanthes 
Douglasi, another hardy annual from Cali- 
fornia, produces quite a mass of pretty straw- 
coloured flowers. Nemophila Menziesii and 
N. discoidalis make pretty beds, and in very 
exposed gardens are worth sowing in small 
pots and wintering under glass in case those 
planted out happen to fail; the same remark 
also applies to Saponaria calabrica, Collin- 
sias, Eschscholtzias, Godetias, Clarkia pul- 
chella, and others; but nearly all, if sown 
late on beds to flower where they are sown, 
sav middle of September, ‘will withstand the 
severest winters. 


The Siberian Squill (Scilla sibirica) 


Great numbers of this valuable early Squill 
were in evidence this spring, and we noticed a 
charming variation in the colour of the 
flowers. The loose racemes of drooping bell- 
shaped flowers, freely produced on stems each 
about 6 inches in height, vary in colour from 
light porcelain to deep Gentian blue. This 
delightful plant is valuable for grouping 
boldly on the rock garden or for fonming 
broad edgings to beds of other plants where 
the effect is enhanced by some low carpeting 
plant of an evergreen. 


Sweet Peas in pots and tubs 


Surplus plants of Sweet Peas can be turned 
to good account just now by potting them 
into 8-inch or 10-inch pots, or into tubs. 
These will be found useful for standing about 
a garden, for porticos, or for bringing indoors 
occasionally. One does not expect such 
plants, whose roots are confined in a limited 
space, to yield blossoms so fine as_ those 
grown in prepared trenches in the open 
ground, but it is surprising what quantities 
of bloom one may gather during the season, 
more especially if the plants are helped from 
time to time with weak stimulants. Seed- 
lings ‘which appear too thickly.in the open 
ground will, if lifted, shift well into. pots, 
provided care is exercised. MIDLANDER. 
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The Value of Muléhing 


been previously warmed by means of sun- 

heat, surface-mulchings or thin coverings 
of suitable material are thighly beneficial, not 
only in the vegetable quarters, but also in the 
fruit and flower gardens. This plan when 
adopted saves much labour in watering and 
helps to enrich the soil. If we mulch a Vine 
border in autumn wiith litter, leaves, or half- 
rotten manure, these materials will, to some 
extent, retain the heat absorbed during sum- 
mer, and will help to keep the roots warm in 
winter; but if the mulching be left on during 
the warm days of spring and ‘the eairly part of 
summer it will prevent the roots being bene- 
fited by the heat derived from the ‘increased 
sunshine of that period. It is clear, there- 
fore, that both in ithe case of vegetables and 
that of flowerbeds it is necessary that the 
soil should ‘be warmed to some extent before 
the mulching is applied, as after that is done, 
not only is moisture longer retained iin the 
ground, but the soil is kept proportionately 
cooler itthan it otherwise would have been: 
Mulchings are disliked by some in gardens on 
account of ‘their untidy appearance, especi- 
ally when scattered about by the scratching 
of birds in search of food in dry, hot 
weather, but the benefit of mulchings to 
vegetation at such dry times cannot be over- 
rated. 

The ‘best material for mulching is partly 
decayed hotbed manure, but when this can- 
not be obtained, short ‘Grass from the lawn- 
mowings may be used as a substitute with 
advantage.- Seaweed is also excellent 
material for the purpose in view. All fruit 
and vegetable crops are, as just stated, bene- 
fited by being mulched, but some more so 
than others. The Raspberry, which delights 
in a moist soil with its roots near ithe sur- 
face, should always be mulched in dry situa- 
tions. Even on soils that are thin-and other- 
wise unsuitiable for Raspberries good crops 
have been obtained iby the aid of mulchings. 


[:: dry, hot weather, after the ground thas 


Pyramidal and bush fruit-trees like Apples 


and Currants should also be mulched, 
especially jin dry seasons, with half-rotten” 
manure, but the mulching should not be ap- 
plied too early, as in that case it prevents 
the sun from warming the soil left cold after 
the winter. Its good effect on the growth of 
young Goosebernries and Currants and on that 
of stone fruits is very conspicuous. All 
newly-planted trees are the better, too, for 
being mulched both in winter and summer. 
As regards Strawberries, the crop is often 


quite doubled in bulk when the plants are 


properly and carefully mulched. when they 
come into bloom. Celery, too, when mulched 
in the trenches with short Grass requires but 
little water—a great consideration where that 
precious fluid is scarce—the girowth of Celery 
that is mulched is also often more robust and 
succulent than when otherwise ‘treated. In 
dry summers, and more especially towards 
autumn, Peas become affected with mildew 
unless a good mulching of manure ‘about a 
foot wide tbe laid along the sides of the rows, 
a mode of treatment which greatly benefits 
the crop. Winter Greens and autumn Cauli- 
flowers progress slowly when planted in dry, 
hot weather in June, but if the ground be 
sprinkled over with short Grass they will 
generally be found to grow-away freely. Pota- 
toes are an exception; they do better without 
mulching, for if emploved and the autumn 
should prove wet, it would certainly aggra- 
vate the disease, 

In flower gardens mulchings are highly 
beneficial, but they are unsightly unless 
covered ‘over with fine soil. In the case of 
Calceolarias a mulch is. well nigh . indis- 
pensable in order to maintain healthy vigour 
and keep off disease. Iresines, which are 


pe 
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moisture-loving plants, when well mulched 
thrive well in situations in which ‘they would 
otherwise scarcely exist. Roses, too, should 
be mulched with horse-manure, the ifertilising 
properties of which get washed down iby 
means of rain and antificial watering to the 
roots. The best mulching for flower gardens 
is Cocoanut-refuse, but where the beds are 
large it would be too expensive, and lin that 
case half-decayed vegetable mould or jhalf- 
rotten manure, put through an inch-mesh 
sieve, would probably answer the purpose 
well and not be unsightly. Plums, Peaches, 
Figs, or Vines grown in large pots should be 
mulched two or three times during the grow- 
ing season, inasmuch as the roots are gener- 
ally near the surface, and are liable to suffer 
from want of water. Setting aside the ad- 
vantages of mulching as regards the saving 
of labour and retaining moisture in the soil, 
it keeps the roots in an even temperature, and 
prevents ‘the escape of warmth from tthe 
ground in cold weather. Be 


Strawberry growing 


NE often hears the remark made— 
“ Strawberries do not do well in my gar- 
den. IJ hardly get enough to repay the 
labour bestowed on them.” Now, as a matter 


of fact, the Strawberry might be made ito - 


flourish in almost every garden in England, 
whether it is large or small. — If the soil is not 
naturally suitable there must be a little extra 
trouble taken at planting time, and, given 
this, there are few fruits that recoup the 
cultivator better. A poor, shallow, sandy soil 
is about the worst one can have for the 
Strawbenry, especially in a dry season, and as 
failure is most common and frequent under 
these conditions I may venture ito deal parti- 
cularly with them, ‘Ground that has been 
devoted to spring Broccoli comes jin well for 
a Strawberry plantation, and the plot selected 
should have a good dressing of stiff manure 
deeply dug into it as soon as the Broccoli is 
cleared. For land of this description there is 
nothing better than. cow-manure, as_ this 
keeps the soil cool and moist, and is a long 
time before it becomes thoroughly decom- 
posed. Where it is not possible to obtain 
sufficient manure-I have found a few loads of 
rather stiff road-sidings a capital substitute, 
or this latter may be used with the cow- 
manure in equal proportions. Trenching 
may, perhaps, tbe resorted to in the case of 
stiff land, but with a light soil it is neither 
advisable nor necessary. A  deeply-dug 
quarter, into which the dressing has been 
evenly worked, will answer the purpose ad- 
mirably. When the surface is dry the ground 
may be trodden fairly hard to settle it down 
before the plants are put out, and when this 
operation is performed ‘the bed should receive 
a good surface mulching. This, with the ex- 


ception of an occasional weeding, is all the - 


attention it is likely to require for 12 months. 
It is simply necessary, especially in thot and 
dry weather, to keep the ground cool and 
moist until the plants are growing well, and 
the mulching may therefore consist of any 
rough material. Never touch the bed with 
fork or spade, and all runners, old fruit 
trusses, etc., should be removed as soon as 
possible after the fruit is over, and ia heavy 
annual ‘top-dressing of good half-rotten 
manure given as soon as the bed is cleared. 
On the last-mentioned operation depends in a 
great measure the well-being of the bed—at 
any rate, on light, sandy soils. Treated in 
the above manner, the Strawberry plantation 
gives very little trouble, and a good return 
will ibe ensured. It will be seen from the 
foregoing that I am no advocate for annual 
planting, so far, at any rate, as small gardens 
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opinion as to whether young well. 
plants or old forced plants make th 
plantation. Personally, I prefe 
mentioned, as they yield a theavy « 
first season after planting, and will, 
to produce capital results for four 
years. If the tballs of soil are th 
soaked before planting, and the after 
mulching attended ito, no waterin 

required, even in the ‘hottest summer. 
the intending planter jis not in a po 
obtain old forced plants it is advisable 
the first chance of securing runners. 
are pegged ito small pieces of tu 
latter kept moist, very good plan 
abundance of iroots ‘will be quickly 


The management of Vine I. 
A little forethought in thinning the 
of Vines so that there is a thin but 1 
canopy over the bunches by the tim 
berries are stoned is always we 
the most likely time for scorchin 
berries .is just when they are ; 
stationary ‘between ‘the stoning 
second swelling. Old Vines that h 
regularly for years will, as a rule, ; 
less trouble than younger canes, f 
not always break so regularly as is de 
and there will in such cases be bilan! 
in the roof unless means are taken 
vent it. As a rule, an unfruitful 
be extended from the same or a neigt 
Vine, and if not-allowed to run : 
get thick, the increased leafage is an ; 
the roots as well as a means of p: 
adjoining bunches. But it does 
wait until the Grapes are stoning; no 
time for allowing a litthe freedom to 
season and late Vines, for the later: 
is never so brisk just when the be 
stoning as it is previously and after, 
deal of the force of the Vines 
parently concentrated upon the 
Should anything ‘have occurred to 
blank space, such as the snappin; 
lateral on a strong Vine when it 
to make up the deficiency, it may b 
the interest of adjoining bunches to 
spot with a newspaper or somethi 
light and easily placed when very bi 
shine occurs. VE eee 
Regular attention to stopping 
ing as the season advances iis of 
vinery management now. When 
laterals are allowed to ramble 
crowd their neighbours they exc 
from_the buds that are forming at 
bases, and not only this, but 1 ; 
time when their wholesale remo 
sary. This constitutes a severe ¢ 
Vines, and lets the sun in suddenl 
the leaves have not been exposed ta 
and are not, therefore, hard enough 
the light. It is far better to sto] 
at the first leaf than to let the gro 
the slipshod manner sometimes 
general rule it will be found : 
Grapes colour better under a rathe 
canopy of foliage than do white 
tving back of the foliage from the 
bad for the leaves so treated, and 
sults in scalded berries or a thick 
coloured bunch. f ieee 
_ Late Vines — 
The final thinning of the bune 
now to take place. All lateral growth 
be pinched before they have made 
way. Admit plenty of air when tl 
is warm, and damp the floors a 
twice daily. It is advisable to ope 
ventilators an inch or so fairly ea 
the temperature rises to any exte 
berries may scald, especially during” 


Sowing Beans 
haps, a little late in the season to 
ing about sowing Beans, but I am 
ed to write this note as a warning to 
t has been my practice for many 
ow all kinds of Beans in a some- 
rthodox but very common manner; 
to first prepare the necessary 
n the usual way and leave them 
id in with wellsworked soil. Then, 
drawing drills and laying in the 
escribed in most text-books, I press 
in by hand to the requisite depth, 
and finish. Never before this vear 
had a failure. This year I entrusted 
ing of Scarlet Runners to an old hand, 
ed me he knew all about growing 
, having been in charge of this de- 
for many years. A_ fortnight 
hen three weeks, but no signs of the 
Runner Beans appearing above 
_ Becoming suspicious, I dug up a 
or two and found the gardener had 
e seeds in on their backs (with the 
permost), with the result that the roots 
ne up, turned downwards, and securely 
the cotyledon-forming Bean-seed 


should ‘be pressed in with the eve 
This may seem a small point, 
nevertheless, a very important one. 
deners sow the seeds correctly by 
t, but this one did just what he should 
we done. Another assistant dug up all 
rongly-sown seed, forked over the soil, 
e-sowed with firesh seed in a few 
so to speak), having first soaked the 
ld water for about six hours. This 
, as expected, in a regular row of good 
1ich put in their appearance in from 
o days. The error had been made 


row (55 feet) had been provided, 
this delav with the main crop 
re been serious. 

ae E. A. SAUNDERS. 

, Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall, 


Summer Lettuce 


, no matter what the weather may 
ell to rely upon Lettuces allowed 
nd where sown in preference to trans- 
les, as in transplanting there is a 
sk, and the plants take fully 14 to 
onger than when sown and girown 
e spot. I admit by transplanting 
get a succession crop. It is not 
venient to sow in ithe place where 
an remain, but it is necessary to 
seasons of drought. By this mode 
the cultivator need not fear a break 
ply if sowings are made every three 
from April to August. At no season 
ttuces more appreciated than in hot 
nce the necessity of frequent sow- 
y thinning, and rapid growth. 
all quantity need ‘be sown, the 
r the better, as now there is no fear of 
Mination and there is less thinning. 
an excellent plan at this season to 
tween the recently-made fows of 
make my Celery-beds on land 
he autumn-planted Cabbage, as I 
xe ithe Cabbage plants long on the 
aiter cutting. Many leave them for 
shoots, but I prefer quickly-grown 
ts, which produce small, compact 
If double rows of Celery are planted 
room between for two rows of 
, and this is sown thinly in tthe re- 
thrown-up land, and though light 


but a month had been lost. Fortunately, — 
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and porous, it is surprising how well the 
plants. thrive if thinned early and kept 
watered. Lettuces delight in a cool, rich 
root-run, and very fine produce may be 
secured by growing on old rubbish-heaps or 
decayed manure. A north border will be a 
good place for a late lot. Watering should 
always ‘be done in the evening, and a mulch 
of spent manure over the surface close up to 
the plants will be of great service. 


Farthing up Celery 


A point in the cultivation of Celery often 
overlooked is decay of the plant just when 
ready to lift or fit for table. This in most 
cases is the cultivator’s own fault, ‘and 
caused by too early moulding up that stops 
the growth of the plant, and fresh air being 
out of the question, decay follows. I do not 
say amateurs in this respect are more to blame 
than others, as it is a common failing, and a 
plant the growth of which jis checked, must 
perish. 

EarTHING-upP should be gradual, and plants 
required to keep should be left as late as 
possible. Frost does not injure a_ well-de- 
veloped leaf, but plants blanched in a young 
state. Celerv does not need the mass of rank 
manure often placed at the root. It is far 
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better to give it in smaller quantities and rely 
upon food in a liquid state as growth in- 
creases. I have seen plants so surfeited by 
rank manures that they fail when half grown 
on account of the plants having to take their 
chance. E. C. 


Late Peas 


Quite a number of people whom I know 
did not sow Peas for a late supply until 
nearly the end of June last year, and the 
spells of wet we had, together with unfavour- 
able weather in autumn, proved disastrous 
as the crops did not mature. Whilst many 
in selecting Peas for a last sowing pin their 
faith to sorts like Autocrat, Ne Plus Ultra, 
and Stratagem, which, given only a moder- 
ately fine autumn, prove all right if seed is 
not sown too late in June, we ought not to 


- overlook the fact that amongst first early 


sorts there are some quick to mature, dwarf, 
and to be depended upon for a late dish. In 
this connection I would place Peter Pan, 
Early Giant, Early Duke, and Laxtonian. 
Most of us, I imagine, regard these early 
sorts in the light of furnishing the first pick- 
ing, whereas if sown even late in June they 
generally come into bearing in September. — 
DERBY. 


Answers to Queries 


FLOWER GARDEN 
The Lily of the Field (Sternbergia lutea) 


In a recent issue, in a note on above it was 
said that these ceased to flower if they threw 
up (or seeded ?) other plants. This is what 
mine have done of late years, and as I am 
particularly fond of the flower, coming as it 
doés when there is little else, I should be 
glad to know what is the remedy for this 
defect. My plants grow in very light, drv 
soil, and except for a little leaf-mould in the 
winter they have no other food. 

BOSMERE, 

. |The best thing you can do would be, we 
think, to lift the bulbs when the foliage has 
turned yellow, say about the middle of July. 
If on lifting you find the root-fibres. still 
fleshy lay the bulbs in soil for a few days to 
ripen off. If the root-fibres show signs of 
dying off you may still rest the bulbs in sand 
for not longer than one month. The best 
position is a western exposure; the best soil a 
deep loam; with this, however, sand and 
brick-earth may be freely mixed with ad- 
vantage. The soil should ibe 18 inches deep 
and the bulbs 5 inches below the surface. | 


Balm of Gilead 

In- reply to Miss Jekyll in GARDENING 
ILLusrrateD of June 20th I got a very nice 
little plant of Cedronella tryphylla last 
October from Messrs. Amos Perry, Hardy 
Plant Farm, Enfield, ‘Middlesex, which is do- 
ing very well.in a Worcestershire garden. It 
is in Perry’s list. - A...B. ‘DaviDsoNn. 

Oxford. 


Plant for name 


(Mrs. A.M. Holden).—Your plant is Allium 
fragrans, and is remarkable for having parted 
with the scent which distinguishes the rest of 
the family of Garlics. This fact has prompted 
botanists ito put this species into the genus 
Nothoxordon, but we believe the latest ruling 
has ‘resulted in the plant being regarded 
definitely as an Allium. 


Forced bulbs 

(G. H. Clarke):.—Your ‘bulbs, to all-in- 
tents and purposes, shave been forced, and we 
doubt very much if they will be of any value 
for forcing again. Had you, after blooming, 
kept the bulbs well watered until such time 


as the foliage began to fade, and, when this 
took place, shook them out and dried them 
off, there might have been some hopes of 
their being useful for pots. You seem to 
have hurried the ripening, with the result 
that the bulbs, in our opinion, will only be fit 
for planting in the open air, where — the 
flowers should be valuable for cutting. 


FRUIT 
Cherries dropping 


(S. Gleichen).—Your trees evidently want 
lime, a very important factor in the culture 
of all stone fruits. Cherries, too, often drop 
from dryness at the roots, while, again, the 
trees may be weak and the fertilisation im- 
perfect. In your case we should say that the 
want of lime is the cause, and this you can 
easily remedy in the autumn by lifting the 
roots and incorporating with the soil plenty 
of old mortar-rubble. : 


Strawberries not blooming 
(Suffolk).—Seeing that your plants were set 
out late there was no great probability that 
they would bloom or fruit this year unless 
they had been from the earliest runners.. We 
see no reason that the plants will be barren 
next year. So far from that being the case, 
you may find each one may produce two or 
three crowns and several trusses of bloom. 
To have Strawberry plants bloom well the 
first year it is needful to select the earliest 
runners, to layer them into small pots, then, 
when weil rooted, to plant them out in 
August or September in good soil. If so 
treated they ought to produce good crowns 
unless the runners have been taken from 
what are known as ‘“ blind’’ plants, all of 


which should be thrown on the fire-heap. 


VEGETABLES 
Peas failing 


(Inquirer).—From the specimens you send 
us it looks as if the seeds have been sown too 
thickly and that the plants are suffering from 
drought. It is very difficult to give a reason 
for the failure as you give us no particulars 
as to your mode of culture. Did you dig out 
a trench into which was placed some rich 
manure and water and mulch freely? Un- 
less ‘you did this it is useless to expect the 
Peas to succeed, as they fall a prey to thrips 
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and other pests and never do any good. Your 
soil may ‘be very poor, in which case, without 
a good larder, it is useless to expect good 
results. 


SHORT REPLY 


S. Gleichen.—Write to Mir. Jas. Douglas, 
Great Bookham, or C. H. Herbert, Acocks 
Green, Birmingham. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


A. H. Holt.—1,.A Viola of no outstanding 
merit. ,.We cannot name florist’s varieties ; 
2, probably Ptelea trifoliata, specimen much 
withered; 3, insufficient material, no flowers 
or buds to help, and the soft shoots sent were 


reduced to a sort of pulp impossible to 
identify. 
Scot.—1, Deutzia scabra candidissima; 2 


and 3, next week. 

G. G. Baker Creswell.—The 
Berry (Gaultheria Shallon). 

Heather.—1, Buddleia globosa; 2, 
japonica fl.-pl. 

R. W. C., West Hoathly.—1, Spirza arie- 
folia; 2, Kalmia latifolia; 3, Philadelphus 
microphyllus; 4, Philadelphus coronarius. 

G. C.—Phacelia tanacetifolia. 

A. M. Holden.—Allium fragrans. 
on page 425. 

Pot  Plants.—1, Asparagus 
nanus ; 2, Asparagus deflexus. 

Scot.—2, Geranium nepalense; 3, Sedum 
roseum (RosesRoot, Midsummerman) (for- 
meriy Rhodiola rosea). Of no particular 
garden value, but a plant known to Shake- 
speare and the old herbalists, and thus not 
without some sentiment and interest. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT 
Mr. G. WELLER, now gardener to C. B. 

MercER, Esq., Broadwater, East Malling, 

Kent. 


Partridge 


Kerria 


See note 


plumosus 
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LATE NOTES 


Parkstone Gardeners’ Association 

Sixty-five members of the Parkstone Gar- 
deners’ Association had a verv enjoyable 
evening outing to Christchurch Nurseries on 
Thursday, by the invitation of Maurice Pri- 
chard and Sons. They travelled by Royal 
Blue motor coaches and were met at’ the 
nursery entrance by M. Prichard, senior, 
who gave them a very hearty welcome and 
personally conducted them over his nursery. 
The rock and-alpine plants were particularly 
interesting, and the. Lupins drew much at- 
tention. The latter are too numerous to 
mention, but ones that caught the eve were 
C. M. Prichard, Bell Mauve, Afterthought, 
May Princess, Pink Bedder, and Joan Boone. 
Oriental Poppies, one panticularlv good one 
named Mrs. Stobart, a cerise. Of Gaillardias 
one named The King was magnificent, and 
though late for Aubrietias these were still 
showing well. 


Chelsea Shows of the future 

This vear’s experiment of a five days’ show 
at Chelsea has not met with much support 
from the ‘horticultural trade. With one or 
two exceptions it has been difficult to find 
anyone in favour of the five days’ show. Cer- 
tainly there has been a great deal of opposi- 
tion to it. At the last meeting in Vincent 
Square it was freely stated that the Council, 
in their wisdom, had decided in future to 
return to the three days’ show. The experi- 
ment for an extended show has been given a 
fair trial and found ‘wanting. 


‘The Wisley post 


We understand that Mr. R. Findlay, 
Superintendent of Greenwich Park, S.E., has 
been appointed to the new post of Keeper of 


the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at _ 


“ Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 


Previous 
to Greenwich, Mr. Findlay had char, 
famous gardens at Castle Kennedy, 
land, and during the past few years the 
improvements for which he has been reg 
ble in the flower garden and park at ( 
wich have been greatly appreciated and 
discussed. Mr. Findlay is a genial Sco 

as well as an able gardener, and the h; 
best wishes from a wide circle of frien 
his success in the important post whic 
understand, he has accepted at Wisley. 


Seaweed claimed by the Crown 
Farmers in the Fraserburgh distr 
Aberdeenshire, on being informed th 
Seaweed for manure could be taken ( 
shore without permission from the Bo: 
Trade, made strong representations th 
Mr. Boothby, M.P., to the Board. 
letter to Mr. Boothby, Sir Burton Chac 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board, 
out that the greater part of the foresh 
Scotland [below high- water mark in or 
spring tides is prima facie the property 
Crown and under the management ¢ 
Board of Trade, who are bound to admi 
it as a trust in the interests of the publi 
‘* The Board are aware, however, fha 
Seaweed forms an important factor i 
agricultural industry on the coast of Sc 
(the letter proceeds), and that it is va 
to the crofters and farmers as a manu 
the land, and they have no desire wh: 
to place any, unnecessary obstacles in th 
of the removal of Seaweed by the { 
Arrangements are accordingly being 
for the coastguard officers to issue p 
when requested, free of charge, to a 
who applies for permission to remove 
Seaweed from foreshore ‘below high- 
mark, which is under the Boa ma 
ment.’ 


perry’s Pedigree frises 


N 


are known and grown in every quarter of the Globe _ 


Many thousands are being shipped during July and August to American, Canadi 
Australian, and Continental Growers. 

A Special cheap offer of selected collections of standard vars., a0 

flowering plants, guaranteed true to name. Carriage paid for cash with order. 


COLLECTION A COLLECTION B 
Purple and crimson shades 


Lavender, dark and sky blue shade 


1 strong flowering root of each for 15/- 1 strong flowering root of each for 1 
(BR 3 ” ” 9 ” 40/- 3 ” ” ” ” (ae 4 
WY Benoni Mrs. Nandy Hoskins Cypriana Neptune ee 
Black Prince Pte. Wm. Logan, M.M. Dainty Maid Oriflame 
Caprice Quinda Empress of India pallida nana 
Carthoris Standard Bearer Lady Foster Si Odesu 
Hadabra Thalia Luna Pegasus © 
Kockii Titus Miss D. Rowe © Ricardi 


COLLECTION D 


COLLECTION C COLLECTION Ee 
White, pink, and rose shades _ |-Yellow, bronze, mahogany shades New large flowering varietie: 
1 strong flowering root of each |1 strong flowering root of each 1 strong flowering plant of a 
for 12/6 - for 12/6 for 45/- ae 
3 strong flowering roots of each 3 strong flowering roots of each 3 strong flowering plants of ea 
for 30/- for 30/- for 120/- > 
Albicans La Tendresse Achates Mont. dor | Belladonna Gladys Roberts 
Descriptive Cherubin Maiden’s Blush |. Alcazar Nibelungen _Benrimo Harpalion 
Catalogue Edna Mercia Miss Willmott | chrysolora Prosper Laugier | Cassandra Lady Chas. Alle 
free on Franklin Benyon Mrs. F. Sterns |Isoline | Pyrrha | Ducalion Ruby Perry _ 
sana Florentinahybrida Mrs. H. Darwin | Marcus Sherwin Wright | E. A. Bowles Pegasus 
application Hakador Variegata alba | Miss Eardley Yellow Bedder Eden Phillpotts Zilia 


July and August best time for transplanting 


Perry's Hardy Plant Farms, Enfield 


2418—Vou. XLVII. 
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oe Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


= ae Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’”’ 


Rose Mrs. Henry 


nema Warley Campanula Stevent... 428 German Catchfly LAWNS, RAINMAK- PHILADELPHUS 
EM vue vse ore oes 428 Chrysanthemum cut- (Lychnis Viscaria ERS FOR: THE (MOCK ORANGE), Bowles, Hybrid Tea 428 
n spherocepha- ARES No ect oy, 440 var. splendens fl. NEW SPRINK- TPT Pb cost glad caps as. to ROSES, TWO DAYS’ 
sey ss. 2... 428 CLEMATIS MON- pl.) i ige ee ALS DERSO Siege eee aoe Plants as screens, in- FESTIVAL OF _.... 432 
nd tree diseased 440 TANA Siogasel scent arp AOA Geum Stratheden _... 428 LUPINS AND DI- teresting .:. ... -.. 431 Slugs and Snails _... 437 
(A. variegata), Cox's Orange Pippin, Grevillea rosmarini- ANTHUS .... 3... ... 429 Poppy (Meconopsis Soil, curious so ent 40 
Part ridge- a mate for ... .»- 428 SOME cP wa tee Aes Melon King George ... 428 cambricafl. pl.), the Strawberry, Royal 
PAPE cca --5y 429 Flower beds ... 2 431 IRISES, NOBLE, National Sweet Pea double Welsh ... ... 429 Sovereign ... ... +... 429 
usa Mvyosotidi- - Foxgloves and Ferns 439 WHICH BLOOM Soetet tins sen tate Raspberry canes fatl- Thorn, a flat-topped... 428 
Tarn vee vse ave 428 Fungus, shot-hole ... 440 DURING -JUNE Peonies, soil for  ... 440 BE aac oka bse was > «nae 440 Wall coverings,beauty 
one Ranuncu- Gardens, English cot- AND JULY ..... )... 439 Pansies failing ... ... 440 Rhododendron Pink CIA ee ee ee ASI 
Circe 3. w. 429 LEBEN tiny wamlalic. 2 os. SAF Irises, Sir Michael Pansies, tufted ... ... 428 Perlis ites ees ee FO Water, a soaking of— 
00S... ++ we» 429 Gaura Lindheimert ... 429 Foster and hts... ... 438 Peas dying ... ... -... 440 Rose Lady Inchiquin 428 what ts tt ? ..» 428 


= 
My 
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HOUGH the beauties of rural England 
are many and diverse, there are few that 
afford such pleasure and restfulness as a 
esque cottage garden. ‘There is no 
ning after effect, no undue exactitude in 
somposition of these little plots that one 
s upon accidentally, as come all the sweet 
rises of life, on rounding a turn in the 
ge road. Some of them are very small, 
yeautty is not synonymous with size; but 
sees at a glance that the owners love their 
ers. Love anda ‘little labour are all that 
eottager has to 
; but, as with the 
ws mite, the 
e of his offering 
ot to be measured 
ts intrinsic merit, 
the flowers them- 
ss evidently ap- 
tate this fact, re- 
ng the labourer 
, after a long 
s work, mounts 
rickety ladder to 
in the shoots of 
climbing Rose, 
the old dame 
, With the help of 
little- girandson, 
ws the Pansies 
| the — cracked 
henware jug with 
iggard hand. To 
redit, be it said, it 
mostly the old- 
ioned flowers that 
cottager affects. 
old Crimson 
, with its abso- 
y satisfying scent, 
n grows _ there 
| a luxuriance and 
lihood =unknown 
the spacious 
“terres of the 
Ithy.. The white 
, the emblem of 
Y, the Lily of the Madonna and of the 
inciation eserves the perfection of its 
ity for the gardens of the poor, while the 
> never seems so happy as when garland- 
a cottage porch, festooning the white- 
vd walls and thatched eaves, or 
bering up the gable of the very chimney. 
ne of the chief charms of the beautiful 
ires afforded by some cottage gardens is 
the details are few. No extended system 
eds stocked with multitudinous varieties 
ants, evidencing the care of a well- 
led staff of gardeners, but a few flowers, 
etimes only one or two sorts, growing 


unrestrainedly, and as if planted by Nature. 
In one garden a large Apple-tree in bloom 
stands before the porch. Beneath the tree a 
wide bank of Purple Iris is blossoming; the 
effect is perfect; nothing more is wanted. 
Here, in the time of the Roses, ‘‘ It hastes, it 
wastes, the month of the Roses.” The walls 
are covered with the flowers and buds of 
Réve d’Or and Maiden’s Blush, while a 
great bush of the old Cabbage Rose by 
the gate greets the wayfarer with its 
perfume. Maréchal Niel  pro- 


Here a 


Clematis montana and Clematis montana rubens 


duces, year by year, its splendid golden 
blooms. Here one side of a cottage 
is wreathed with odorous Jasmine, a mauye 
Clematis threading the thick growth, in 
which the spotted fly-catchers have made 
their nest, mingling its blue stars with the 
white clusters of the Jasmine flowers. In 
this garden a giant Lyre-flower (Dicentra 
spectabilis) grows, a good 5 feet through, a 
model of symmetry, its long racemes of rosy 
hearts (the Bleeding Heart, the cottagers call 
it) swaying with every breeze. In another a 
Wistaria rambles up to the latticed windows, 
and the white Pinks that edge the path from 
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porch to wicket fill the days with fragrance, 
while clumps of Campanula girandis, both 
purple and white, and, later on, the Chimney 
Campanulas throw up tall spikes of flowers 
between the Myrtle bushes. In these times 
the decadence of the thatch as a roofing 
material is so marked that it is a difficult mat- 
ter to find a cottage roof where slates or tiles 
have not replaced reeds. The old thatched 
country cottages, in their setting of Elm-trees 
and orchards, stand back at different angles 
and distances from the winding road, each 
with its litthe garden 
and its speciality of 
flowers, while in the 
spring the valley is 
filled -with the fugi- 


tive beauty of 
Laburnum and Pink 
Thorn. F. 


Notes of the 
Week 


Clematis montana 
ENCLOSE a 
photograph of Cle- 
montana 
which was _ planted 
about 20 years ago. 
The aspect is east; 
the photograph was 
taken in May. To 
the right of the porch 
a smaller plant of 
Clematis montana ru- 
bens has a_ pretty 
effect, climbing up 
among the white, but 
this does not come 
out in the  photo- 
graph. The Clematis 
has to be clipped back 
every two or three 
years or it would 
smother the house, which is about half a 
mile away from the coast and exposed to east 
wind, which, however, did not harm the 
Clematis montana this year at all. A. 


matis 


National Sweet Pea Society 

The visit to the Novelty. Trials was so 
popular last year that the Committee has de- 
cided to repeat the function this month. The 
programme is: Meet at the R.H.S. Hall, 
Vincent Square, S.W. 1, at 9.45 a.m., on 
Friday, the 17th, and go by motor coach, 
leaving at 10 o’clock, to Syon House Gar- 
dens, Brentford, to view the trials, Lun- 
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cheon at Carlton House, Kew, at one 
o’clock, then drive to Hampton Court and 


return to the R.H.S. Hall by 5 p.m. The ” 


trials should be especially interesting this 
year, as, in addition to 126 novelties, nearly 
all the classification varieties and 16 varie- 
ties raised previously to the Society’s forma- 
tion-are being grown. ‘Tickets, including the 
luncheon (exclusive of wines), are 8s. each, 
and the Secretary, Mr. A. C. Bartlett, 318, 
Kew Road, Kew, will be glad to know how 
many tickets are required for members and 
their friends. 


Rose Lady Inchiquin 

This comparatively new Rose was one of 
the most striking Hybrid Teas seen at the 
recent great show of the National- Rose 
Society at Regent’s Park. In one of the 
classes for new Roses introduced ‘since 1921, 
two 12 boards of this Rose in splendid con- 
dition were shown. It is a bloom of good 
form, and the colour is described as_orange 


vermilion. DBC: 
Hybrid Tea Rose Mrs. Henry Bowles 


Many superb examples of this beautiful 
Rose were shown at the N.R.S. at Regent’s 
Park on July 3 last. In classes for Roses in 
baskets. in the decorative Rose classes, it 
was constantly in evidence and never failed 
to give a good account of itself. This fine 
Rose was raised by Messrs. Chaplin Bros., 
and sent out, I believe, in 1921. It is quite 
distinct, is large, and of good form; ‘its 
colour may be described as warm rose pink. 
The Gold Medal of the N.R.S. in this in- 
stance was apparently well merited. A most 
striking table decoration of this Rose won 
first prize in the open artistic classes. 

bBo ose a 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia 

A charming Rosemary-like shrub is this, 
which comes to us from New ‘South Wales. 
Here in Sussex I have never known it-to be 
injured ‘by frost; indeed, it thrives amazingly 
on a warm southern slope. At the present 
time the branches are laden with curious 
deep rosy-red flowers, to enjoy which the 
branches should be slightly raised. It is a 
pretty and very distinct evergreen growing 
from 4 feet to 6 feet or more in height with 
an even greater spread. E.M. 


Anchusa myosotidiflora 

This is a strong-growing plant of great 
beauty, possessing an enhanced attractive- 
ness in its striking blue Forget-me-not- 
coloured flowers and graceful habit.. It is an 
excellent border plant, attaining a height of 
about 18 inches. One can best enjoy the 
beauty of the plants by grouping them at the 
margins of borders. A stretch a few yards 
long is a delightful sight and one not easy to 
forget. The plants are of easy culture in any 
not too wet soil, and of easy increase by root 
cuttings. Tiss. 


Campanula Steveni 

Growing about 10 inches high, and bloom- 
ing in the wildest profusion, is this lovely 
Harebell. The flowers are of a silvery blue 
and gracefully borne, a little pocket between 
sandstone blocks being literally full of them. 
This is the prettiest of the Harebells so far 
seen this year, and spreads about by means of 
runners just beneath the surface. There is a 
very dwarf form of this sold under the name 
of C. Steveni var. nana, G. M.S. 


/Ethionema Warley hybrid 


This handsome half-shrubby plant forms 
neat, rich green masses 6 inches high, and in 
spring is covered with beautiful rosy-pink 
flowers. The rock garden is most congenial 
to it, but it does very well on sandy, level 
ground. The dry wall also provides a home, 
its profusion of bloom creating fine masses of 
colour. The plant enjoys small fissures be- 
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tween rocks firmly packed with pure sandy 


soil, not less than 1 foot deep, in full sun-— 


shine. : HOS. 
German Catchfly (Lychnis Viscaria:var. 
splendens ff. pl.) see 

Telling in effect are the colonies of this at 
the present time, ‘especially where they have 
been used to clothe rocky ledges. 
carpets of pale-green leaves, much resembling 
those of the garden Pinks, masses of deep 


Correspondence ~ 
Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views 


Allium spherocephalum 


Probably the odour they exhale is respon- 
sible for much of the neglect which falls to 
the lot of the Alltums, or Garlics. 1 
many cases, this is not too pronounced for 
the garden, unless the plants are bruised or 
pressed rather firmly. I hope your illustra- 


tion of Allium albo-pilosum in your issue of ~ 
July 4 will tend to draw attention, not only . 


to this distinct and fine species, but also to 
others of the genus. A. sphairocephalum is 
sometimes known still as A. descendens from 
the top flowers in the globular head opening 
first and gradually expanding downwards. 
It is a valuable late summer and autumn- 
flowering species, lasting in bloom for a long 
time, and producing a quite uncommon effect. 
in a border, either in bold groups or carpeted 
by late flowering subjects of dwarfer habit 
and of contrasting or harmonious colours. 
It is 3 feet or so in height, with long, slender, 
yet very strong. stems, which can stand al- 
most any gale, and are surmounted by globe- 


like heads, which are composed of many — 
flowers; these, as has been already indicated, 


opening at the apex at first. They are of a 
deep purple crimson. This, species is ex- 
tremely hardy, and 1 have known Jit in gar- 
dens where it was subjected to the greatest 
neglect, but still thriving and flowering 
annually. It can be obtained in autumn 


with other bulbs, and may be planted from - 


October onwards at a depth of about 2 
inches to 4 inches. S. ARNOTT. 


A soaking of water—what is it? 

I am following the discussion on this most 
important matter with much interest. As 
has been pointed out by ‘‘ East Anglian,’’ on 
page 414, it is impossible ‘‘ to answer the 
question in terms of measurement,’ for not 
only does the nature of the soil, the state of 
the drainage, the method of preparing the 
ground, and many other minor but important 
points crop up to complicate the question, 
but the mode of applying the water itself has 
to be taken into account. Many water their 
plants by means of a hose, with or without a 
‘“sprinkler ’’ attachment, and it is: difficult 
by this means to determine whether or not 
a “‘ soaking ’’ has been given. Others, even. 


when using a watering can, will insist on 


using a more or less fine ‘‘ rose,’”’ and here, 
too, it is almost impossible to know that the 
water, so laboriously’ applied, has really 
reached its objective. 
much water is really wasted, not to speak of 
valuable time and aching arms and back. A 
very simple and very effective plan which J 
have used for 40 years is, in the case of 
newly-planted stuff, be they flowers or vege- 
tables, to leave a slight depression, or cup, 
round the “‘ neck ”’ of each plant, and in the 
evening to fill this ‘f cup’? with water from 


an ordinary can without a rose, when every 


drop applied reaches the soil round the roots, 
and that is exactly where it is wanted. The 
following morning the whole of the surface. 
is hoed neatly, all the little.depressions being 


From dense- 


_or in the border. 


- drought is prolonged, no further: 


But, in 


- intora*saucer.? =e 


by “G.-O. T.,” to which you rep! 


- the most useful variety for the | 
~ you suggest. It may lbe of re 


them very firmly, but growth 


By these methods 


rosy-red flowers rise to about 18 it 
height. Owing to their viscid ste 
not desirable as cut flowers. — 


Geum Stratheden = 

As fine in its way as the better-known 
Bradshaw is this Geum, which makes ; 
class border plant. Its flower 
gracefully borne on stems eac 
height, are of a pleasing golden-y 
very double, beautiful alike either 


a. 
« 


expressed by correspondents. 
filled. with the dry soil, and 


necessary. This, I contend, i: 
‘“soaking,’’ and can be carried ou 
of the time required when a ro 
used and the whole ground wat 
bush. Roses the same plan i 
the results appear quite satisfact 
this case, of course, a much greate 
of water is required and the ‘ 
For fruit trees, the surface 
very lightly forked over, an 
manure spread on after watering is 
Preston House, Linlithgow. — 
_A mate for Cox’s Orange 
In further reference to the questi 
410, there does not appear to be 
doubt that the supreme dessert 
country, probably of the world, 
mate to ensure the possibility « 
setting; further, it is generally 
Worcester Pearmain is, all thing 


readers at least, to point out, new 
that Lord Suffield, the old and w 
Codlin Apple, is accepted an 
clusively by some’ very success 
for this purpose. pees ie, 
‘A Flat-topped Thorn 
Referring to the note by “ C 
above, on page 399 of your issu¢ 
-ult., I beg to say that the 
will be found in my Tiree anc 
logue on page 61 under t 
cantha tabuleformis.”? The 
gested by the late F..W. B 
occasion of a visit to the in 
of Narrowater, Co. Down, © 
over 120 years old covers a st 


40 square vards, a flat mas 
high, truly an ‘extraordi 
Newry. toh ee 


Melon King 

T should like to have the 
of your readers who have grown 
George. I have grown a few 
house including other  varieti 
it very shy of forming fruit. I 


<a 


I shave tried laterals and 


Gem, and Perkin’s Bicentenary 
have had ample female bloom: 
good crop. I take it that th 
naturally, a shy bearer, as 
been taken with planting, t 
ventilation. S29 


Tufted Pansies 

In the editorial reply to Mr. | 
page 410 there occurs a valuab c 
a reference by the late Dr. ‘Stuart 


d Pansies, and a criticism of the 
|which Dr. Stuart said ‘‘ most of the 
| Pansies are bred the wrong way, and, 
sequence, lack the fibrous, tufted roots 
, make the Violetta strain perennial.” 
subject is one which calls for considera- 
as, unfortunate, the Viola, or Tufted 
y, exhibited at shows usually lacks this 
habit. One finds that many people 
st appear to realise that there is a great 
ence in this respect between the show 
the bedding Viola. The latter has, or 
id have, much more of the tufted growth 
the former, which is of little service as 
‘ennial in the garden, owing to its fol- 
ig more the growth of the ordinary 
y. Indeed, I know of some gardens 
the show Violas grown for exhibition, 
is they are in some respects, make such 
gling growth without tufted roots that 
have to be fastened up to short sticks to 
them from becoming bedraggled when 
oom. A good Tufted Pansy should root 
y at the base, and ought to give plenty 
ywers. Ess. 


Royal Sovereign Strawberry 
st vear it was a pleasure to record a bed 
nis old favourite in the garden of Mr. 
G. Buckley, Woolpit, Suffolk, with a 
that was reminiscent of the days of its 
luxuriant youth. If there is deteriora- 
in strength this year it is certainly not so 
ounced as to be difficult of explanation. 
results are not as gratifying in crop, size 
dividual specimens, or flavour. Within 
knowledge there is not a Strawberry, 
or old, that is up to standard in the 
‘soil which remained cold from Novem- 
‘the end of ‘May. ‘My opinion is that 
sno falling off and that ample proof of 
* . . 
ct will be forthcoming next season, 
1 reasonably good conditions. As far as 
manly possible Mr. Buckley has now 
thing prepared for propagation and 
ts a nice shower to proceed. The first 
ay 30th was in the very early hours 
s 20th; it lasted five minutes, and we 
iot then or until now have sufficient to 
dust once. Ee A. 


>a 


double Welsh Poppy (Meconopsis 


ee  cambrica fl. pl.) 
tel dwarf plant seems to be but 
‘known, very few visitors who see it here 


i 


ing what it is. So far (I have had it for 
ws at least) I have never been able to 
a seed-pod on this plant, but that it does 
sionally ripen a few seeds is obvious, as 

> on two or three occasions found seed- 


Dianthus do better in walls than 
es anywhere else 


* 


This Lupin was the sight of the garden for at least three weeks - 


lings growing close to the box edging, a yard 
or two from the original plant. It does not 
increase at all rapidly, but each season it 
appears to be more floriferous.. The colour 
varies from almost pure yellow to bronzy- 
orange, the brighter the weather the deeper 
the colour as a rule. It grows about 1 foot 
high, and my two clumps are in a border 
facing west, so that they get a good deal of 
sun after mid-day and do not seem to resent 
it in the least. Having only a single root- 
stock, as a rule, it is very difficult to divide, 


and so one’s stock remains very limited. 
GS BLAIR. 

| be of interest to readers. The Lupin was 

the sight of the garden for at least three 
weeks, and although common and easy to 
grow, is one of the most showy plants in its 
season. The Dianthus is one of many I 
grow in my walls, and they, one and all, 
seem to do better in walls than anywhere 


Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Lupins and Dianthus 
ENCLOSE two photographs which may 


-else. “Phey all seem to like this limestone 


rock. Guy FENWICK. 
North Luffenham Hall, Stamford. 


Bamboos 


The article by Mr. H. W. Stenning on 
pages 387-388 was full of interest to me, as I 


have numbers of Arundinaria, Bambusa, and- 


Phyllostachys in the grounds here. I grow 
the following :—Arundinaria Falconeri, A. 
nitida, Phvliostachys Henonis, P. Hooker- 
jana, P. Marliacea, P. mitis, P. nigra (rare 
and delicate), P. violescens, and P. viridi- 
glaucescens. In the same group, but not a 
Bamboo, is a good specimen of Arundo 
Donax, growing by the waterside in close 
proximity to some magnificent clumps of 
Gunnera manicata, whose leaves grow here 
to over 10 feet in diameter. This is in a 
favoured part of Cornwall, where 
Embothrium coccineum in the open reaches 
a height of 4o feet or more. 
E. A. SAUNDERS. 
Carclew, Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall. 


The Partridge-Breasted Aloe 
(A. variegata) 

I have just been looking over some old 
numbers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, and 
was delighted to find on p..421 of the issue 
dated July 12th, 1924, an illustrated note by 
‘“ A. G.’’ on this plant. I have seen the 
plant many times in other gardens, but 
never had the pleasure of actually dealing 
with one till a few months back, when a 
generous friend presented me with one. For 
the moment I was at a loss to give it its 


proper name, but, fortunately, hit upon the 
right potting compost by instinct. That in- 
stinct was really due to having read 
‘CA. G.’s”? note in your paper, for which 
best thanks. E. A. SAUNDERS. 


Anemone ranunculoides 

I suppose-that a white variety of this 
Anemone exists, but if so ] have never seen 
it in any trade list. JI have grown the 
ordinary form a good many years, and until 
last season I have never known it show the 
slightest tendency to variation. It increases 
very freely, and it has a curious way of 
appearing just where one would not expect to 
see it. ‘The consequence is that I have now 
one on a raised, very sunny border, on rock- 
work, where I have never planted it, and 
among deciduous Ferns in a northern aspect. 
In one place it has sported, several plants 
appearing with pure white flowers. This 
white sport is in the matter of habit and size 
of bloom the counterpart of the typical form, 
and should be effective when it can be grown 
in a mass. I once had a bank completely 
covered with this Anemone. There were 
thousands of expanded blooms, which pro- 
duced a fine effect in the spring sunshine. 
This Anemone is one of the best things that 
can be used for embellishing bare ‘spaces 
under trees where few things will flourish. 
The double-flowered variety, which is not very 
common, is pretty and well worth growing. 
The flowers are well formed and are of a 
beautiful lemon-yellow, and are therefore dis- 
tinct from the orange-yellow of the typical 
form. BYFLEET. 


Gaura Lindheimert 

It was pleasant to see an illustration of 
Gaura Lindheimeri in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED on page 383, and to read the accom- 
panying note on the same page. It is a plant 
one rarely meets with, due, probably, to the 
fact that, although it is a perennial, it is not 
generally hardy, and is in most places of little 
value, except when treated as recommended 
on page 383. It is one of a considerable class 
of really good plants which stand on_ the 
border-line between hardiness and _half- 
hardiness, and which, consequently, are neg- 
lected, especially at the present time, when 
the use of glass is reduced to. a minimum and 
really hardy plants are most in favour. There 
are many who have the necessary con- 
veniences for cultivating the graceful Gaura, 
and these should not forget it when consider- 
ing what plants they will attempt. In warm, 
sheltered gardens in the south it is wonder- 
fully trustworthy, but in the average British 
garden it is best treated as an annual. 

S. ARNOTT, 


s 
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K ORANGES 


INDISPENSABLE SUMMER-FLOWERING SHRUBS: PHILADELPHUSES, THE MOC 
OR “SYRINGAS” OF GARDENS a 


1. P. Voie Lactee, large single flowers, dwarf habit. 3. P. grandiflorus, with blooms 2 inches in diameter. e 
4. P. grandiflorus, Laburnum, and Cotoneaster frigida. —., 


2. BP. Gordonianus, shown at Vincent Square by Mr, Charles Turner. 
5. P. purpureo maculatus, white flowers having purple centres, 


KS largely to the French hybridists, 
have at the present time a magni- 
nt collection of varieties to select 
ts and dwarfs, singles and doubles, 
he old P. coronarius beloved of our 
s is now hardly worth planting. Some 
lower’as early as mid-June, others 
il well on in July, so if the different 
are grown the blossoming period will 
| over a number of weeks. 

| Philadelphus, which for many years 
been almost universally known as 
1} and which is still called by. that name 
eneral public, is one of the easiest 
s fo grow. It is absolutely hardy and 
ow in most soils and situations, but 
best and shows off its true beauty 
ted in a rich, light loam in an open 
tion. Too often it is seen struggling 
ence in the so-called mixed shrub- 
ed and crowded out by its coarser- 
eighbours. Where possible*it is 
lanted in groups against some dark 
ound, such as Holly, Yew, or such- 
,. 

Aibout 12 vears ago [ planted a collec- 
he moderate growers on a bank in 
ushes of the purple-leaved variety 
beris vulgaris. The contrast between 
owy whiteness of the Philadelphus 
and the reddish-purple leaves of the 
ry gives a very striking effect. As the 
are produced from the previous vear’s 
pruning should be done immediately 
ywering. A certain proportion of the 
which have just flowered should be 
k to within a few inches of the older 
rr to where some new growth is start- 
In the case of such strong growers as 
andiflorus, P. Gordonianus, and P. 
ni, a considerable amount of thinning 
-young shoots as well is advisable, 
ise the bushes get crowded up with a 
seless weak growth which does not 
iently ripened to produce blossom 
ich takes awav the strength as well 
light and air from the other stronger 
_A top-dressing of fresh soil or old 
every second season will benefit the 
and to enable them to flower freely 
ust be encouraged to make growth. 
hiladelphus is, perhaps, the easiest of 
ly shrubs to propagate. It roots freely 
cuttings taken in September and 
(the earlier the better) and planted 
‘open ground. In fact, I have unin- 
ally produced quite good plants from 
cut off the bushes during the winter 
iter used as stakes in the herbaceous 
, many of these having taken root and 
/ quite nice plants by the following 


lan) 


U 


ngst so many beautiful varieties in 
tion at the present time it is rather 
it to make-a selection, but the follow- 


. 


te the best of those which I have 


RGINAL.—A magnificent variety, large 
owers deliciously fragrant; grows 
tin height in good soil, 

Bovouet pianc.—Semi-dowble flowers 
ow in dense clusters along the 
s and give the bush an appearance 
like the Snowball-tree (Viburnum). 

AVALANCHE.—Bears — fragrant single 
ts which are produced in great pro- 
nd drooping branches, each 4 feet to 
ength. : 
RLE BLANCHE.—Very large double 
not so sweet-scented as some, but a 
jety of moderate growth. 

LAcTEE (Milky Way).—Large snow- 
wers, each nearly 2 inches in dia- 
ith conspicuous yellow stamens. 
GRANDIFLORUS. — This — well-known 
with large single flowers only slightly 


% 
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The Philadelphus (Mock Orange) 


scented, will make a bush 12 feet in height 


where one has plenty of room. Plant in a 


sheltered position, as the young shoots are 
liable to get broken off by wind. 

P. Gorpontanus is another large-growing 
kind, but the flowers are smaller than those 
of the above-mentioned and come out later. 

P. Sarsum1.—A Japanese variety of vigor- 
ous girowth; large single blossoms; very firra- 
grant; flowers early. } 

P. Lemornel.—A charming dwarf shrub of 
erect growth; small single white flowers very 
sweet-scented. It seldom exceeds 2 feet in 
height. 

P. MIcROPHYLLUS.—One of the parents of 
the above; a dwarf species with a delicious 
scent, quite distinct from the ordinary Mock 
Orange smell. This and Lemoinei form 
dense bushes, and want well thinning out 
after- flowering. It can be propagated by 
division as it suckers very freely.: 

P. MantEau D’HERMINE.—A fine dwarf 
variety ‘with large double flowers. 

P. PURPUREO-MACULATUS.—This is a com- 
pact medium grower, the single white 
flowers blotched with purplish-rose at the 
base of the petals; slightly fragrant. ~ 

L. Bicc-WITHER. 


Interesting plants as screens 


I think one of my first choices for the above 
as an interesting screen and not, necessarily, 
as a protection against anything outside 
would be Rosemary. There is something 
very attractive in the foliage and in the 
delicately fbeautiful, if insignificant, flowers. 
The scent, too, is pleasant and refreshing. 
Of the various ways of obtaining plants, 
either from seed, cuttings, or layers, the first 
produces strong, sturdy stuff, and naturally 
forms the required screen the more quickly. 
The plant flourishes in any ordinary light 
garden soil to which a liberal dose of old 
mortar-rubbish has been added; better, in 
fact, in this than in richer soil, because in 
the latter growth is apt to be extra strong 
and sappy, and be nipped by exceptional frost 
and bitter winds. Choisya ternata, beautiful 
in flower and with a strong aromatic scent 
in both wood and foliage, makes a beautiful 
screen hedge where it is perfectly hardy, but 
this is hardly the case in many districts. I 
find, however, that this Mexican Orange- 
flower is more susceptible to very keen, biting 
winds than to severe frost, and, that being 
so, it is probable that it would come through 
unscathed if in a sheltered spot. If there is a 
plant on the face of the earth more to the 
liking of snails than this Choisya I have never 
met with it, and growers whose plants are 
only occasionally. under inspection should 
make a note of this or they may find the 
bark, both of stem-and branches, nearly gone, 
and the foliage looking yellow and sickly. 
Sturdy plants are obtained from layers which 


root fairly quickly in sandy loam. <A little - 


judicious pruning is necessary after the 
flowering season to keep the plants within 
bounds. I was interested last summer by a 
rather distant view of a fairly long screen 
hedge that was a mass of blue Ceanothus, 
evidently, but I could not determine firom the 
point of vantage, though tthe dense masses of 
rich blue seemed to indicate C. azureus. It 
is a pity these Californian shrubs are not 
oftener seen in gardens. Another shrub use- 
ful as a hedge screen in those districts where 
it is hardy,.ornamental alike in flower and 
foliage, is Escallonia macrantha.. Propaga- 
tion of this and the Ceanothus can be effected 
by cuttings or layers, the latter the more 
quickly developing into strong plants. 
BBS 
Hardwick. 
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Beauty in wall coverings 


It has become quite a common practice to 
cover house and garden walls with creeping 
and climbing plants, and those who have re- 
cently acquired houses in which stucco is so 
largely employed seem anxious to hide in 
parts with fine-foliaged and flowering plants 
walls that are drab. As so many plants 
are grown in pots for this purpose there is 
scarcely any difficulty in planting at what- 
ever season it is desired to do so, provided 
ground is made ready and the plants are 
turned carefully out of pots. In Clematises 
alone one may select not a few that are ex- 
tremely beautiful and may be relied upon to 
bloom well grown under right conditions. 
Amongst those of the Jackmani group, for 
example, there are those which, if planted, 
will give a blaze of beauty to a wall for weeks 
together, and one has only to mention Prince 
of Wales (purple), Victoria (deep reddish- 
mauve), Lilacina floribunda (grey-lilac), 
Jackmani superba (violet-purple), and Mme. 
Edouard André (red). In the Lanuginosa 
section there are some excellent sorts, too, 
for outside planting, such as Robert Han- 


bury (bluish-lilac), Beauty of Worcester 
(bluish-violet, white stamens), and Mrs, 
Hope (satiny-mauve). Clematises love a 


sunny situation with a soil liberally manured. 
Jasmines are still favourites with many, the 
old white J. officinale with its sweetly-scented 
trusses and J. nudiflorum that sets aflame 
walls and fences with its yellow blooms in 
winter and early spring. As foliage coverings, 
Ampelopsis Veitchi and its allies have still a 
large following. It is of quick growth, needs 
no nailing up, but must be kept within_ 
bounds. TOWNSMAN. 


Rhododendron Pink Pearl 


Most of the Rhododendrons benefited from 
the copious rainfall of 1924, the above par- 
ticularly, and never have I seen a greater 
display of handsome flower trusses than were 
to be seen covering these lovely shrubs a 
few weeks ago, Of wondrous beauty—and 
where grouping of the separate colours has 
been resorted to—the effect is most 1mpres- 
sive, and perhaps the finest of all in the case 
of Pink Pearl. This popular Rhododendron 
surpassed itself this year, huge trusses of 
bloom terminating almost every shoot and 
measuring 1 foot in depth and width, in- 
dividual flowers being actually 4 inches 
across. Its colour, too, is of that delightful 
soft pink shade which appeals to everyone, 
and if paling with age it scarcely affects its 
charm, One fault this fine Rhododendron 
possesses, and that is its floppy, straggling 
growth when permitted to take its own 
natural course, but the wise grower who 
wishes to maintain good-shaped bushes and 
sturdy growth attends to the pruning of 
them immediately the flowers are over, 
shortening back thin, weakly growths, and, 
where necessary, topping exuberant ones in 
order to force growth from the lower 
branches. The cut-back branches will be 
found to break freely and even develop flower 
trusses for next season’s ‘display. If it be- 
comes necessary to increase the number a few 
of the lower branches should be barked on the 
lower side and secured—in sandy soil—to the 
ground by placing heavy stones upon them, 
or by pegging. E. M. 


Flower beds 


These are now getting pretty well fur- 
nished, the plants generally filling their ~ 
allotted space. As long as it is possible to 
use a hoe do not fail to stir the surface. Re- 
move all weeds by hand, and nip off all spent 
flowers or seed-pods whenever time can he 
found. By paying attention to these little 
details the flowering season will ‘be consider- 
ably prolonged. 
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TWO DAYS’ FESTIVAL OF ROSES 


The National Rose Society's Show at the Royal Botanic Gardens, July 3rd and 4th e ae 


HE National Rose Society opened its 
great Summer Show at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W.., 

on Friday, July 3rd.. A-thunderstorm seemed 
imminent on the morning of the first day, 
but little or no rain fell in the Botanic Gar- 
dens. The attendance of visitors was, we 
thought, not so large as usual on the opening 
day, at the same time the queue for the new 
seedling Roses at mid-day seemed longer than 
usual. Some idea of the great interest taken 
in new Roses may be gleaned from the aac- 
companying illustration from a photograph 
taken in the afternoon of the first day. The 
general arrangement of the show was splen- 
did. The large decorative groups of Roses, 
especially the trade groups, appear to jim- 
prove every year. The box Roses, too, were 
of a high standard, and, in spite of all that 
is said against exhibition boxes, we hope that 
the Society will continue to give every en- 
couragement to the amateur and trade classes 
for show blooms, which have contributed so 


The queue of visitors at Regent's Park waiting to see the new 
on the opening day of the show 


much to the success of the Society’s exhibi- 
tions. Once again the Colchester growers, 
both amateur and trade, were the most 
successful exhibitors of show blooms; indeed, 


it might almost be said that Essex swept the 
boards. 


NEW SEEDLING ROSES 

As already indicated, great interest was 
centred in the tent for new seedling ‘Roses. 
There were a great many new Roses—too 
many, we thought. Four gold medals were 
awarded as follows :— 

PENELOPE.—Hybrid Musk, lovely scream- 
pink with single flowers and bronze-red 
stems; delightful for cutting or for cloth- 
ing a garden soreen. It is likely to prove a 
great acquisition as a garden Rose. Shown 
by Rev. J. H. Pemberton. 

Dainty Bess, H.T.—This single pink Rose, 
raised and shown by an amateur, was the 
centre of great interest, for it is so dainty 
and yet unlike any other Rose in cultivation, 
The flowers are large, of fresh coral-pink of 
unusual quality. The anthers, borne on dark 
‘red filaments, are not unlike those of Rose 
Moyesii. The parentage of this seedling is 
Ophelia x K. of K. Shown by Mr. W. EB: 
Archer, Ashford, Kent. : 

Mrs. Bratry.—A magnificent full yellow 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Rose of exhibition standard ‘and shown jn 
better form than last year. It is vigorous in 
growth and large in flower, of good colour 
and Tea scented. It is, we believe, one of 


the Roses selected for trial for the Clay Vase 
at the autumn show. Shown by B. R. Cant 


and ‘Sons, Ltd. 

GwynetH JONES.—From a colour point of 
view this was the most brilliant and outstand- 
ing of all the new \Roses. 
a colour difficult to describe, and we heard 
the colour referred to as—Nasturtium-red, 
vermilion, orange-red, salmon, terra-cotta, 


and flame. ‘Colour is the great virtue of this 


Rose. Shown by S. McGredy and Son. 
NEW ROSES 


Among the Roses of recent» introduction 
the dwarf. Polyantha, 

Etsiz PouLsEN, was greatly admired. This 
is the single pink. of wavy outline that we. 
admired so much at a recent meeting at 
Vincent Square when it received an Award 


seedling Roses 


of Merit. It is very free-flowering, coming 

into bloom in June and again in November. 

It grows 2 feet and is claimed to be mildew-_ 
proof. Certainly the growth we have seen 
has been strong and clean. Shown by D. 

Prior and Sons, Ltd.,; Colchester. 

“Marcia STANHOPE.—A lovely white Rose, 
though not pure white for there is a flush of 
apricot in the centre. The blooms are of 
medium size and perfect form. This variety 
secured the ‘‘ Gold’’ at the summer show 
last year, and was well shown again on this 
occasion. It is very free-flowering, as seen 
by the display of many buds, and the foliage 
is bronze-tinted. It is certain to prove popu- 
lar in the garden and for cutting. Shown by 
Mr. George Lilley, Slough. x 

Dame Evita HeLen.—The biooms are bold 
and full, and the colour a deep pink self. It 
was shown in first-rate exhibition form. As 
an exhibitor’s Rose it is very promising, 
especially where “‘ weight” is a considera. 
tion, but the blooms are so firm and solid 
that we doubt if they will opem satisfactoriiv 
in a wet season. The blooms shown were 
very fragrant, and had this variety been held 
back for a year we imagine that it wouid 
have stood a fair chance of Winning the gold 
cup which is to be offered for the best new 


The flowers are of 


op 


scented Rose shown under 
National Rose Society ir 
Alexander Dickson and_ 
townards. Certificate of Meri 
Considerable interest is take e 
Mail offer of a gold cup for the 
Rose introduced next year, and 
was freely discussed among lea 
at the show. The new gold cup 
by any type of Rose—* climber, 
other than a climber,’? which 
phrase covering the whole cates 
must be quite new—* not in | 
and produced in Great. 
Further particulars 
be announced later, but 
National Rose Society, 
12,000 members, will, as par 
tion of its jubilee next year, org, 
exhibition in London of new 
not only Roses of 1926, 
recent Vears, <= 2.00, aa ee 
_ GooILanD — Beauty, 
Golden _Emblem).—A semi- 
unlike Emma Wright in col u 
ing, and perpetual. flowe E 
good bedding and — decorati 
recently gained the gold me 
telle trials in France, ~~ ..* 
-Litttr Jor.—Parentage, 
Red Letter Day. A real popp’ ca 
of moderate growth, suitable — 
dings 2 ete BEC is 
Luna, H.T.—A soft yell 
size, and fairly full, with t 
de Dijens= === oe 
Kirsten Poutsen.—Dwarf Poiyant 
brilliant red. Certificate of Merit. 
four Roses were all shown-by D. 
Son, Ltd. +) Ss ae ee 
ZINGARI, H.T.—The rema 
red which has been so well 
by Rev. J. H> Pemberton 


y 


Merit. ae Benet 
ANNE.—A good red H.T. A spl 
and pleasing scent; also shown vy 
Pemberton. == ga eas 
Mr. W. Easlea showed his tw 
Aphrodite and Miss Annamar 
former is coral-pink passing to 
base, and the latter is full apri 
garden and bedding varieties, bu 
exhibition... 2 33 ee 
Marion Cran.—A large exhibiti 
red passing to vermilion in the ce 
generally fragrant. Shown by S$ 
and Son. eee se 
_Crcit.—Very large single ye 
rich colour. Shown by B. R. 
Pitdee es. Eye ok 5 
Ricuarp E. Wrst.—A splendid 
Rose of exhibition quality. Strong 
with large, fragrant blooms of a 
much needed. Shown by A 


ae 


Sons, Newtownards. — 
Joun Russett, H.T.—A ‘g1 
crimson, described and j 
earlier issue. 
Edinburgh. ae 
Mrs. Hersert Nasu.—Rich deep 
Blooms large, full, and very — 
Vigorous growth, suitable for dec ré 
poses or exhibition. Certificate ¢ 
Shown by Chaplin Bros:, Ltd. “ 
SCARLET GLORy.—By far the mos 
coloured Rose shown on this oce 
well-known raisers. ‘The colour 
vermilion-scarlet. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
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: Marcia Stanhope 


_ A lovely H.T. of perfect form and delicious fragrance 


s 


copper and apricot and flushed pale 
. It had secured the Certficate of 
mM a previous occasion; also the gold 
at Bagatelle. Raised by J. Pernet 
. Shown by G. Beckwith and Son, 
den, Herts. 

May.—Also shown by Messrs. Beck- 
nd Son. Pretty rose-pink running to 
at the base and flushed with gold on 
side of the petals. Certificate of Merit. 


, CLAY CHALLENGE VASE 


e were many inquiries for the winner 
_ much-coveted trophy, presented by 
. Clay and Son for the best new seed- 
se of the year (other than climbing or 
1g), but this award is not made until 
tumn, and a number of Roses was 
l. The conditions are: Raised by a 
grower. Only Roses staged in the new 
x Rose class are eligible, and must be 
at either the summer or provincial 
and again at the autumn show, when 
ard will be made. 


TEURS’ EXHIBITION ROSES 


already mentioned, the Colchester 
irs, as well as Colchester trade ex- 
3, Were very successful on this occa- 
The Champion Trophy. for exhibition 
open to all amateurs, for 36 blooms, 
‘Varieties, was secured by Dr. R. C. 
il, Colchester. It was a grand dis- 
nd among the best blooms were J. L. 
Red Star, Avoca, Mrs. Franklin 
on, and Capt. Kilbee Stuart. 
J. N. Hart, Potters Bar, was a good 
| Showing fine blooms of Florence 
rton, Florence Forrester, St. Helena, 
us Hartmann, and receiving the silver- 
ledal for the best H.T. with Capt. 
Stuart. 
Edward Mawley Challenge Cup for 
“ms distinct was won by Mr. F. H. 
ite, Colchester. The following were 
lly good: Capt. Kilbee Stuart, Mrs. 
Hobbs, and White Maman Cochet. 
it enthusiasm entered into the con- 
t the Lamplough Challenge Cup for 


z 
a 
ia 


12 blooms, open to growers of fewer than 
1000 plants of exhibition Roses. This was 
won by Mr. C. H. Rigg, St. Albans. Among 
his best blooms were: J. G. Glassford, 
Modesty, Mrs. Henry Bailes, Lady Ander- 
son, and Edgar Burnett. 

Mr. S. W. Burgess, Tonbridge, Kent, se- 
cured first place for a basket of cut Roses 
(Class 31), with magnificent blooms of 
Candeur Lyonnaise. 

The Ben Cant Memorial Prize (Class 32) 
for 12 blooms was won by Mr. R. de V. 
Pryor, Hitchin. Two of the best blooms 
were George Dickson, and Dr. A. I. Petyt, 
a grand crimson. 

‘Lhe following class for 6 blooms was won 
by Mr. G. O. Nicholson, Harborough. The 
two best blooms were Hugh Dickson and 
Jonkheer Mock. 

There were 15 entries, all present, in Class 
35, for 6 blooms. Competition was very 
keen, and the first place was secured by Dr. 
W. Panckridge, Petersfield. The following 
blooms were particularly good: Augustus 
Hartmann, Lemon Pillar, Mrs. Charles 
Lamplough, and Dean Hole. 

Mr. W. S. Cohen, Berkhamsted, was a 
good second, showing J. G. Glassford, Mrs. 
Henry Morse, Mme. M. Soupert, and Mrs. 
G. Norwood in grand form. 

Class 54, a group of Roses, was won by 
S. W. Burgess, Tonbridge. The red Roses 
Edith Cavell and Chedane were prominent, 
while Lady Inchiquin was used with telling 
effect in the centre of the group. 

The Dixon Davies Cup for a group of 
Roses was won by Dr. M. Lacroze, Roe- 
hampton. The group included a very effec- 
tive archway of Silver Moon and Paul’s 
Scarlet. 

There was good competition for Class 37, 
12 blooms distinct, in which Mr. J. E. 
Rayer, Worcester, secured first place, thus 
winning the Mrs. Foley Hobbs Memorial 
Cup. Included in this grand display were : 
—H. V. Machin, Dean Hole, Candeur 
Lyonnaise, Bessie Brown, and Mrs. Geo. 
Marriott. Second: C. H. Rigg, St. Albans, 
showing J. G. Glassford, Coronation, and 
Mrs. Chas, Lamplough in splendid form. 


Dame Edith Helen 


This new and handsome exhibition H.T. was shown in fine 
condition and was awarded the Certificate of Merit 


Mr. S. C. Hodgkins, Walsall, with a very 
fresh collection, gained the premier award 
(Class 38) for six blooms, three of the best 
being Lady Plymouth, Jonkheer Mock, and 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs. 

Mr. J. T. Owen, Park Road, N., gained 
first place (Class 40) for six blooms distinct, 
showing Dean Hole and Hugh Dickson in 
first-rate condition. He was also successful 
for six blooms (Class 42), showing Corona- 
tion well in this class. 

The Nicholson Challenge Cup for 24 
blooms was won by Mr. W. G. Bainbridge, 
Kettering, who showed admirable blooms of 
Candeur Lyonnaise, Capt. Kilbee Stuart, 
Premier, Augustus Hartmann, Edel, and 
Souv. de Claudius Pernet. 

The Elisha Hicks Challenge Cup for 12 
blooms was secured by Mr. W. Sunderland, 
Driffield, Yorks. His best blooms were: 
George Dickson, Lemon Queen, and Bessie 
Chaplin. 

The Hammond Prize for nine blooms went 
to Dr. W. P. Panckridge, Petersfield. The 
following: Mrs. Charles Lamplough, Dean 
Hole, Candeur Lyonnaise, and Lemon Pillar 
were well to the fore. 

The Mattock Cup for a decorative group 
was won by Mr. H. R. Darlington, Potter’s 
Bar. In this group Betty Uprichard, Mrs. 
Wemyss Quinn, and Los Angeles were ar- 
ranged with good effect. 


ARTISTIC CLASSES (AMATEURS) 


Class 67, for a decoration of cut single 
Roses for dinner table lightly anranged with 
Rose foliage only. The seven tables were 
very pretty. A dainty table of Mrs. Oakley 
Fisher (pale buff) won first prize for Mrs. 
L. Colston Hall, Virginian Lodge, War- 
minster. Second prize was awarded to Mrs. 
F. Oakley Fisher for a lovely decoration in 
which she used the blooms and buds of Irish 
Fireflame. Third prize went to Mrs. 
Courtenay Page. This lady used blooms of 
Irish Elegance, of ideal character. 

Class 68, for a dinner-table decoration of 
anv Roses, except single-flowered, arranged 
with any Rose foliage, was an interesting 
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competition. There were seven tables. A 
beautifully sweet decoration composed of 
Mme. Butterfly, charmingly arranged, won 
first prize for Mrs. Courtenay Page, Earl- 
doms, Enfield. Second prize was won by 
Mrs. F. Charlton, 11, Edgar Road, Yiewsley, 
who also showed Mme. Butterfly. Third 
prize was awarded to Mrs. F. Oakley Fisher, 
Egremont House, Sudbury, this lady show- 
ing Roselandia. 

Class 69 was another decoration of cut 


Roses for dinner-table, lightly arranged with: 


Rose foliage only. Of the seven competitors 
Mrs. F. Oakley Fisher led the van, winning 
also the Nickerson prize for a beautifully 
chaste table decoration in ‘which she used 
Mme. Butterfly most effectively. Second 
prize was awarded to a table decoration of 
Betty Uprichard, of wonderfully effective 
colour. This was shown by Mrs. .H. Barton, 
Chappeh Wakes, Colne. Third prize was 
awarded to Mrs. Courtenay Page for blossoms 
of Emma Wright used effectively. 

Class 70 provided a competition for a bowl 
of mixed cut Roses lightly arranged with 
Rose foliage. There were nine entrants, all 
most interesting. Leading honours went to 
Mrs. H. Barber, York ‘House, Chappel 

Wakes, Colne, for a neatly-arranged bowl 
* with colours well balanced. We did not care 
for the second prize bowl, which was put up 
by Mrs. Courtenay Page, it was too lumpy 
and formal. The third prize bowl was more 
artistic, and this prize deservedly went to 
Mrs. F. Oakley Fisher, Egremont House, 
Sudbury. 

Class 71 was a competition for a basket of 
cut Roses lightly anranged with Rose foliage. 
The nine competitors made a most excellent 
display which was the centre of interest. A 
beautiful basket of Mme. Butterfly artistically 
arranged won first prize for Miss E. Griffith, 
The Nook, Dollis Avenue, Finchley. A glori- 
ous basket of Richmond secured second prize 
for .Mrs. F,, Charlton, — 11, Edgar Road, 
Yiewslev. This was a_ beautiful picture. 
With American Pillar Miss J. B. Langton, 
Raymead, Hendon, won third prize. 

Class 72, for a vase of cut Roses arranged 
for effect with Rose foliage only. There 
were as many as 13 competitors in this class 
and the vases were all good, First prize was 
won quite easily by Miss M. E. West, Forth 
Dene, ‘Reigate, who showed Mme. Butterfly 
in charming fashion. Second prize went to a 
charming flesh-pink variety beautifully 
arranged by Mrs. Courtenay Page, Earldoms, 
Enfield, and third prize to Mme. Butterfly 
shown by Mrs. A. D. Ruff, Sharnbrook, Beds. 

Class 73 provided a competition for a bowl 
of Roses lightly arranged with Rose foliage 
for those ladies who have never won a first 
prize in the decorative section at any exhibi- 
tion of the National Rose Society. “A pretty 
bowl of Mme. Butterfly won first prize. This 
came from Miss A. K. Loch, 77, Grove. Hill 
Road, Denmark Park. Second prize was 
awarded to Miss A. K. Jeiley, Winscombe, 
Somerset, with Independence Day, 


NURSERYMEN—EXHIBITION 
ROSES 
DIVISION <A. 


The Champion Trophy Class for 72 biooms, 
distinct varieties, as usual was the centre of 
interest for all growers. There were three 
competitors, and the quality of the flowers 
left little to be desired. Messrs. F. Cant and 
Co., Colchester, secured the trophy by 
winning first prize with a grand series of 
blooms holding the status of the champion 
class. Some of the best blooms in this stand 
were Edward Mawley, Capt. F. Ball, Chas. 
E. Shea, H. V. Machin, Mrs. Maud Dawson, 


Geo. C. Waud, Courage (grand), Bessie 
Chaplin, Alexander Easlea, Mrs, Henry 
Morse, Archie Gray, Catherine Mermet, 
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George Dickson, Vivid, J. B. Clark, Mrs. 
B. J. Walker, Miss Willmott, Princess Vic- 
toria, The General, ‘Red Star, Augustus Hart- 
mann, ‘Gorgeous, David Gilmore, and Corona- 
tion. Second prize was secured by Messrs. 


B. R.Cant.and Sons, Colchester, Noteworthy ~ 


blooms in this stand were Lord Allenby, Mrs. 
Ambrose Ricards, Ed. Mawley, Capt. Kilbee 
Stuart, H, V.  Machin,: Capt.. F. Bald, 


Margaret Dickson. Hamill, Manifesto, Mrs. 


John Laing, Mrs. Bertram Walker, and Mrs. 
Geo. Norwood. Third prize was awarded to 
Messrs. D. Prior and Sons, Colchester, who 
showed well Venus, Augustus Hartmann, 
Mrs. Bryce Allen, Ruth, Capt. Kilbee 
Stuart, and Mrs. F. J. Hudson. 

An interesting competition was provided 
for in Class 2, for 32 distinct varieties, three 
blooms of each arranged triangularly. The 
two competitors made a most effective dis- 
play. Leading honours were awarded to 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester, 


~ who-set up some beautiful blooms of H. V. 


Machin, Florence Forestier, Manifesto, Mrs. 
Henry Morse, Lady Inchiquin (wonderful 
colour), Earl Haig, David Gilmore, Corona- 
tion, *:-Capt. Kalbee @ Stuart: Cleveland,, 
Gwynne Canr, Rev. Page Roberts, Horace 
Vernet, Augustus Hartmann, George Dick- 
son, and Mrs. H. R. Darlington. Second 
prize was awarded to Messrs. F. Cant and 
Co., Colchester, for a beautiful series of 
blooms. A few of the best blooms in this 
exhibit were Miss Willmott, The General, 
Geo. Dickson, Coronation, Augustus Hart- 
mann, H. V. Machin, Mrs. George Manriott, 
Gorgeous, Combe, M. de ‘Rochemur, Capt. 
F. Ball, Mrs. B. J. Walker, and British 
Queen, 


DIVISION B. 


Class 3, for 48 blooms, distinct varieties, 
was a superb effort, there being as many as 
four entrants. The china challenge trophy, 
silver-gilt medal, and money prize awarded 
to the leader in this competition was won by 
Mr. C. Gregory, Chilwell, Notts, who had an 
even lot of blooms, the best of which were 
Bessie Chaplin, Souv. de G. Pernet, Capt. 
Kilbee Stuart, Nita Weldon, Paul’s Lemon 
Pillar, Mollie Bligh, Sensation, Mabel Drew, 
Premier, Mrs. H. Bowles, Mirs. G. Norwood, 
Mabel Morse, and Adonis. A good second 
winner was found in Messrs. Jarman and 0%, 


Chard, Somerset, who had good blooms of — 


Freda, Mrs. H. Bowles, Ladv Inchiquin, 
Mrs. G. ‘Marriott, and Mrs. B. Walker, Mr. 
G. Prince, Longworth, won third prize. 


DIVISION C. 


Class 4, for 24 blooms, distinct varieties, — 


is always a most interesting competition. 
There were four competitors» On this occa- 
sion the van was led by Mr. Henry Drew, 
Longworth, Berks, who won first prize 
which carries with it the John Hart Memorial 
Chalienge Cup. This was a most praise- 
worthy exhibit, the better Roses being Lady 
Inchiquin, Mrs. H. R. Darlington, Mrs. 
Henry Bowlés, G. J. Glassford, George 
Dickson, George C. 
Mabel Morse, Hortulanus Fiet, Edith Cavell, 
Golden Emblem, M. D. Hamill, Venus, and 
Mabel Drew. Mr. Elisha Hicks, Hurst, was 
placed second with good blooms, and Mr. 
George Burch, Peterborough, third. 5 

Another noteworthy competition was that 
for eight distinct varieties, three blooms of 
each, arranged in triangular manner (Class 
5). Out of the four entrants, first prize was 
secured iby Mr. G. Prince, Longworth, Berks, 
with splendid examples of Mrs. H. Bowles, 
Edel, Earl Haig, Mrs. Marriott, Mrs. C. Hall, 
Mrs. Lamplough, Lady Barham (grand), and 
H..V. Machin. Second prize was awarded 
to Messrs. Jarman and Co., Chard, Somerset, 
also for a beautiful series of good quality. 
Blooms of Mrs. C, Lamplough, Mrs. C. Nor- 


\ 4 


~Cochet, Mme. J. Gravereau: 


_ to Mr. Elisha Hicks, who had i 


- Kilbee Stuart. 


“14 blooms, set up in a round bé 


Waud, British Queen,~ 


wood, Mrs. Joseph Welsh, Mr 
and Freda in this stand were » 
charming exhibit secured third 
H. Drew, Longworth, Berks 
and J. G. Glassford were no 
this exhibit. aay 


EXHIBITION ROSES, T 
NOISETTE 

The leading competition in 
Class 6, for 18 blooms, distinct y 
silver-gilt medal and D’omb 
Cup and money prize in this;com 
awarded to Messrs. G. Langs fey 
Rainham, Kent. Their stand ir 
examples of Dr. F. Guyon, Lad 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, White 
Bride, Molly Sharman — 
Weldon, and W. R. Smit 
was secured by Mr. Geo, Prin 
Berks, in whose stand 
blooms of Muriel Graham 


Third prize was awarded to Me 
and Sons. Nbr ae 
An equally interesting class, 
there were seven competitors, 
12 blooms of any new Roses di 
January 1st, 1921. The stan of b 
secured first prize for Mr. 
Headington, Oxford, was 
striking examples of Earl Ha 
Hudson, Lord Charlemont, 
Bessie Chaplin, Lady Inchi 
Morse, Marcia ‘Stanhope, Lord 
A. J. Petyt, and others. Second 


J. G. Glassford, Mrs. E.* J. Hud 
Somerset, Capt. H. Cant, and Mabel 
Mr. A. Dickson, Dundonald, Be 
good stand, the best blooms being 
W. E. Wallace, and Gwynne Cart 
' The class (8) for 12 blooms 
distributed since January rst, 1921, is 
ably of. the greatest interest to Rose | 
generally. There were six compe 
Messrs. D. Prior and (Son, . 
secured the Kilbee Stuart Challe 
winning first prize with exampl 
This is ia bez 


scented crimson Rose. 


Prince, Longworth, Berks. 
The baskets of cut Roses are a 
beautiful and interesting, and those 
the present occasion were no ex 
rule. In Class. 9, for one bas 
Roses, one variety of H.P. not 1 


handle, and. not exceeding 14 
diameter and not more than 9 
there were three competitors. F 
awarded to Messrs. D. Prior an 
chester, for a dainty basket of Snow 
on the small side. Second prize * 
J. Cranfield Parker, Dedham, 
Gloire de Chedane Guinoisseau, 
prize to Mr. George Burch, Peterb: 
the same variety. In ae 

Class 10, for one basket of cu 
variety of H.T., not more that 
the competition was keen, no fewer ' 
entries being set up in good order 
dition. Glorious blooms of Mrs. 
secured leading honours for Mr. G 
Longworth. Almost equally p 
blooms of the same variety plz 
Chaplin Bros., Waltham Cross, in 
position. A grand basket of 
Marriott from Messrs. or 
Colchester, was awarded third pr 
good Roses in this interesting — 
Mabel Morse and Mrs. C. Lamplo 

Class 11, for one basket of 
one variety of Teas or Noisette 


The Dwarf Polyantha Rose. 


4 blooms, there were only five com- 
3, all showing well, however. Large, 

well-formed blooms of Mme. Jules 
eaux won first prize for Mr. C. 
y, Chilwell, Notts. Mir. J. Mattock, 
igton, with smaller blooms of the same 
, Was placed second, and with Nita 
1 in chaste form and condition Messrs. 


mgiey and Sons, Rainham, Kent, 
| third prize. 
tional interest was manifested in 


12, for one basket of cut Roses, one 
, not more than 14 blooms, in which 
ewariety of H.P., H.T., T., or N. put 
mmerce after January ist, 1919, could 
own brought out 11 baskets, all 
nting blooms of good quality, merited 
ghest praise, and the varieties were 
verse. Superb blooms of-Mrs. Charles 
ough secured first prize for Messrs. 
n Bros., Waltham Cross. The lovely 
» of Mabel Morse were -placed. second 
essrs. A. Warner and Son,_ Boxted, 
ster, and third prize went-to Mr. Geo. 
, Longworth, for good examples of the 
imson Capt. Kilbee Stuart. 


IRSER YMEN—DECORATIVE 
ROSES 

Very gratifying to note the increasing 
rity of the decorative Roses, and there 
doubt these competitions tend to pro- 
their cultivation. A beautiful display 
lade in Class 13, for seven baskets of 
seS, seven distinct varieties, not more 
6 stems of each variety, each variety in 
rate basket, There were four entrants 
s class, Mr. J. Mattock, Headington, 
1, being deservedly placed in the lead- 
sition with charming examples of Mrs. 
Iwles, Golden Emblem, Lady Inchi- 
Louise Criner, Mrs.-H. Morse, Mabel 
, and Los Angeles. Messrs. Chaplin 
ms, Waltham Cross, were second, also 
i very beautiful series. We liked Mrs. 
rt Nash, Mrs. Herbert Bowles, Gladys 
id, Lady Inchiquin, and Mrs. Tresham 


Elsie Poulsen 
Flowers single pink and of wavy outline. 


Gilbey. A good third was found in Messrs. 
S. McGirredy and Son, Portadown, Ireland, 
Emma Wright, Lord Charlemont, and Mrs. 
Courtenay Page being excellent. 

A somewhat similar class (14), for three 
baskets, was represented by four competitors. 
In this instance Mr. Geo. Prince excelled in 
winning first prize. The varieties shown 
were Mrs. Henry Morse, Margairet* Dickson 
Hamill, and Lord Charlemont. A grand 
series won second prize for Mr. Henry Drew, 
Longworth, Berks. Los Angeles, Betty 
Uprichard, and Mrs. Henry Morse were 
superb, Mr. Geo. Lilley, Slough, was placed 
third with a capital exhibit. 

A somewhat novel competition was pro- 
vided in Class 15 and the class immediately 
following. . The first of these competitions 
was for 36 distinct varieties, not less than 
three or more than seven stems of each 
variety, arranged so as to show, as far as 
possible, the habit and growth of each variety 
inva space not exceeding 7 feet by 3 feet. Of 
the six exhibitors, who together made a most 
attractive display. Much credit is due to 
Messrs. A. Warner and Son, Boxted, Col- 
chester, for their first prize display, which was 
tastefully arranged, and the flowers were of 
good quality. Noteworthy sorts were Isobel, 
Lady Roundway, Mme. Jules Bouche, Red 
Cross, Little Juliet, Independence Day, 
Golden Ophelia, Mme. A. Glen Kidstone, 
W. C.- Clark, ‘Golden Emblem, Betty 
Uprichard, Red Star, Hortulanus Budde, 
Cheerful, Covent Garden, Los Angeles, K. of 
K., Emma Wright, Clarice Goodacre, Lord 
Charlemont, Diadem, and Padre. A really 
grand display. Second prize was placed to 
the credit of. Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., 
Colchester, who also showed extremely well 
and had a most interesting series of decora- 
tive Roses. A beautiful lot of blooms, lightly 
anranged, secured third prize for Mr. John 
Mattock, Headington, Oxford. We liked 
Innocence, Moonlight Danz, and Vesuvius 
in the singles, and Florence Izzard in the 
eae Aas 
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Shown by D. Prior and Sons, Ltd, : 


Class 16, arranged in similar manner to the 
last preceding class, on a space 7 feet by 
3 feet, for 18 distinct varieties, was contested 
by four entrants who made displays that were 
highly interesting. Mr. George Prince, Ox- 
ford, led the van with a good display, note- 
worthy varieties being Betty Uprichard, Shot 
Silk, Lord Charlemont, Haw!mark Crimson, 
Col. O. Fitzgerald, Golden Ophelia, Lady 
Hillingdon, K. of K., Ethel Malcolm, Silver 
Moon, Mrs. H. Stevens, and others. Second 
prize was awarded to Mr. F. Spooner, 
Walders Park, Horsell. (Beautiful were 
Innocence, Isobel, K. of K., Hortulanus 
Budde, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, and Cheerful, 
all single or semi-double. Third prize went 
to Mr. Geo. Lilley, Slough. 

The increasing value of the dwarf Poly- 
antha Roses was seen in Class 17, for 12 
distinct varieties, not less than three or more 
than seven stems of each variety, arranged in 
a space not exceeding 6 feet by 3 feet, the 
stems to be arranged loosely in the vases. 
First prize out of the three competitors was 
awarded to Messrs. D. Prior and Sons, Col- 
chester, with a beautiful series. The more 
noteworthy varieties were Mrs. W. H. Cut- 
bush, F. G. Poulsen, Alice, Ideal, Orleans, 
Kirsten Poulsen, Elsie Poulsen, Alice Amos, 
Maréchal Foch, and JRodhatte. Second prize 
was won by Mr. F. Spooner, Horsell. He 
had Cecile Brunner, Eblouissant, and Perle 
d’Or in good condition. Third prize was 
awarded to Messrs..G. Jackman and Son, 
Woking, Surrey. 

Groups of Roses ofa representative charac- 
ter were staged in pleasing variety. The 
leading class (No. 19) was for a representative 
group of cut Roses to be set up on a table. 
The blooms to be shown in. plain glasses, 
vases, jars, baskets, etc., but not in ex- 
hibition boxes, in table space not exceeding 
to feet by 10 feet. Artistic setting up of the 
blooms was considered. In this group there 
were seven entrants, all showing extremely 
well, although the exhibits were, in some 
cases, very formal. This competition was 
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one of the most important features of this 
great show, and the judging of the groups 
must have been extremely difficult. Mr. 
Elisha Hicks, Hurst, Berks, achieved great 
distinction in winning first prize, a position 
he well merited. Masses of the better Roses 
were shown in fine form and condition. We 
especially noted Bessie Uprichard, W. F. 
Dreer, Sunburst, Charles E. Shea, Mrs. 
Hornby Lewis, Margaret Horton, Mrs. H. 
Bowles, Lady Inchiquin, Mrs. E. Hudson, 
Clovelly, Mabel Morse, Joanna Bridge, Mme. 
Butterfly, Richmond, Los Angeles, and Souv. 
de Georges Pernet were a few of the better 
Hybrid Teas. American Pillar, Pemberton’s 
White Rambler, Ethel, and Joseph Leger 
were a few of the better climbers. This was 
a grand effort. ‘Second prize was well won 
by Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, New- 
townards, Ireland, who showed superbly fine 
examples of most of the better decorative 
Roses already enumerated. Shot Silk was a 
good H.T. in this exhibit. Messrs. Chaplin 
and Sons, Waltham Cross, were placed third, 
also with a magnificent exhibit. 

Class 20 was for a smaller giroup, 8 feet by 
8 feet, the arrangement of the cut Roses to 
be precisely the same as in the class immedi- 
ately preceding. Four charming displays 
were set up, all highly praiseworthy, and 
first prize was won by Messrs. A. J. and C. 
Allen, Norwich, who set up a table group of 
Roses of the highest qualitv. Hortulanus 
Budde, Mabel Morse, Mrs. C. V. Haworth, 
Souv. de Georges Pernet, Emma Wright, 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


‘So ithern Gardens 


Young fruit trees 

Specimens on walls or trellises will need 
attention periodically, the object being to 
build. up healthy, well4balanced trees. Lead- 
ing shoots are tied in to their fullest extent, 
badly-placed growths are removed, and others 
pinched at the fifth or sixth leaf. See that 
the trees are not over-cropped, as many young 
trees aire ruined in this way. 


Apples and Pears 

_So far as I can gather, the general crop is 
not a heavy one, but there and there will be 
found (especially. Apples) trees bearing a 
heavy crop. Where such is the case thinning 
of the fruits must be resorted to. First ire- 
move all deformed specimens and those not 
fully exposed to the sun, but see that those 
left are evenly distributed over the tree. 
Watch for American biight, and, when seen, 
it should be treated with soft-soap or a solu- 
tion of any well-known insecticide. 


Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 

_ These are very useful for furnishing the 
conservatory and sas specimens for the diwell- 
ing-house. Any plants left over from bedding 
out can be potted on, pinched occasionally, 
and then grown on in a cool pit or frame 
till the autumn, when they are taken into the 
greenhouse. If no such plants are available 
insert a batch of cuttings. 


Campanulas 

The perennial species and varieties are in- 
dispensable for the border and rock garden, 
and as many of them are readily raised from 
seeds, now is a suitable time to sow in pans 
of light soil. Until germination is effected 
the pans should be in a cold-frame well 
shaded from the sun, and the soil kept just 
moist. When the seedlings are large enough 
prick them off into boxes or prepared nursery 
beds, 


Tulips 

The May-flowering section now in tem- 
porary quarters may be lifted, cleaned, and 
stored in a dry place until the autumn. Pick 
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Sovereign, Mrs. Beckwith, Betty Uprichard, 


and a host of other good Roses made a note- 
worthy display. Messrs. Hy. Morse and 
Sons, Eaton, Norwich, were placed second 
with a praiseworthy effort. Messrs. W. 


Easlea and Sons, Eastwood, Leigh-on-Sea, 


were third with a distinctly artistic exhibit of 
beautiful Roses. — 4 

A further representative group was_ pro- 
vided in Class 21, the table space in: this 
instance not to exceed 6 feet by.6 feet and 
height not more than § feet. The eight ex- 
hibits in this smaller ciass made a most 
interesting and beautiful competition. Mr. J. 
Mattock was first with a somewhat crowded 
exhibit. We noted varieties such as Lady 
Inchiquin, Los Angeles, Margaret Dickson 
Hamill, Louisa Crenier, Ophelia, Mrs. H. 
Bowles, Moonlight (single), and Rev. Page 
Roberts. Second prize was secured by 


Messrs. Jarman and Co., Chard, Somerset, 


with a striking display. Good sorts were 
Mrs. H. Morse, Goldfinch (semi-double), 
Souv. de Claudius Pernet, Mrs. H. Bowles, 
Mrs. B. Walker, Hugh Dickson, and others. 
A good third was seen in the display made 
by Mr. T. J. Edwards, Southgate. 


OPEN ARTISTIC CLASSES — 


Class 22, for a decoration of cut Roses for 
dinner-table, arranged with Rose foliage only, 
found six exhibits, all very charmingly 
arranged. Very beautiful, indeed, was the 


table arranged with handsome blooms of Mrs. 


out the small buibs with a view to planting 
them in the reserve garden till they reach 


flowering size. 


Humea elegans 

This is a desirable plant for the greenhouse 
or groups, and if plants are required next 
season seeds ought to be sown during the 
next few weeks. Grow the plants cool, and 
carefully water at all times. Over-watering 
is usually the cause of failure, although it is 
not an easy plant to deal with. : 


Vegetable Marrows 


The roots must be kept well supplied with — 


moisture and liquid-manure when they reach 
the bearing stage. Avoid overcrowding and 
pinch out most of the male flowers as they 
appear. T. W. Briscor. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 
Leeks 

There is usually a steady demand for this 
vegetable from October onwards, so as soon 
as the plants have got to a decent size full 
breadths must be planted. | Leeks must be 
given richly-manured and well-tilled ground 
if they are to do any good. 
weather be dry at planting time give a good 


watering in the evening after they have been. 


got in. 


Spinach 

Continue to make small sowings of this 
rather frequently, as it very quickly runs to 
seed at this season. Rich soil and thin sow- 
ing give by far the best results. 


Border Chrysanthemums 

The staking of these must on no account 
be neglected, for if once permitted to get 
bent over the plants are never again so neat, 
while the twisted stalks render them of but 
little value for cutting. Should the plants 
show any lack of vigour a fair sprinkling of 
some good artificial fertiliser round the roots 
will quickly work wonders. After applying, 


- Sunstar was placed third; this wa 


WEEK 


‘really dry a copious soaking of | 


Herbaceous Calceolarias ie 


Should the- 


Cinerarias = 
~mands perfectly cool treatmen 


will be devoured by verm 


_Vaporise occasionally. — Se 
_ Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Henry Bowles by Mrs. L. 
Road, Waltham ‘Cross. 
was most artistic and beautif 
nothing to be desired. A gor, 
Betty Uprichard was awarde 
This came from Mrs. A. R. Bi 
Surrey. The centre bowl was a 
which was unfortunate. “A 
full-blown blooms of Roselandia 
third; this was shown by Mrs 
Woodford Green, and was much 


, in five en 
bowl of Mme. Butterfly, lightly ar 
first honours for Mrs. C. A. 


who showed Golden Emblem, an 
was well won-by Mrs. iA. R 
‘showed a_ pleasing combination 
Butterfly and Mme. Abel C 
arranged, — Ree ee 
Class 24,-a class for a ba 
lightly arranged with Rose foli; 
is always interesting. On this oc 
‘were four competitors, and mos: 
they were. A good first, arranged 
Butterfly by Mirs. A. R- Bide, w 
proval of most visitors. It was_ 
picture. Second prize was aw 
C. A. Tisdall for a beautiful baske 
mond deftly disposed. \A curiou 


Mrs. Cranfield Parker, ‘Dedham, ( 


is 


well hoe the surface ‘between the plan 
in the event of dry weather, 1a co 
“ing of clean water will ma 
quickly. she 
Roses 
Nothing is more condu to. tt 
of the Rose than the frequent sho 
surface between the plants. 
be getting really dry a gooc 
water will help the bushes, 
sional dose of liquid-manure 
them. Many of the T.’s and 
far too many flower-buds. — 
the quality of the blooms if 
disbudding be carried out. 


Violas and Pansies 

To prolong the beauty of tt 
must be nipped off at frequent 
the soil stirred with a small iDutel 
ness at the roots is fatal to V 
the Viola family, so where the soi 


will benefit these plants. 


Unless grown under cool 
tions these plants very qui 
distress, green-fly, thrip, 
attacking in full force. A 
north is about the best pl : 
‘October, or even later if severe 
off. They will, indeed, stanc 
without sustaining any harm. 


The Cineraria,. ‘Tike th a 


gets it, will soon collapse; if 
frame suits them well unti 
but, uniike the Calceolaria, 
be subjected to the slightest 
Cyclamens : 

Give water with great care, 
ting actual dryness of the so 
overhead twice daily with tep 
maintain a genial but not high 


pearance of most lawns during a 
gives the gardener furiously to 
Is that brown and patchy sward 
he so assiduously tended and 
_yerdant and velvety perfection? 
lawn-tennis player, surveying the 
es that foozle his inimitable re- 
ers whether he dare further dese- 
vely tufts that hover at the base 
the emerald turf we have seen 
really well-kept private and park 
on bowling and putting greens— 
ot of the lawns in London’s 
—is no mere accident. It can be 
oy judicious and liberal watering. 
othing can equal the timely and bene- 
shower, but much can be done—is 
“we see by the examples stated—by 
oe the many types of sprinkler, or 
'as we prefer to call them, avail- 
ubstitutes that do their job surpris- 


‘4 


scent heat wave has brought to the 
appliance in the ‘‘ Penberthy 
un,’ marketed in this country by the 
firm, W. H. Willcox and Co., 
-are placing it with all the principal 
‘stores. This attractive water gun, 
d brass heavily nickel plated, will 
»Jawns of any shape. You gently 
‘end into soil, and it can be left 
ing as long as required. Placed 
‘in the corners you can spray in 
line down each side. It can be 
| instantly adjusted—by a simple 
lation—from a straight full stream to 
fine spray, or full shut-off, and can be 
from place to place without turning 
er supply or the operator getting wet. 
er type just introduced by the Cooper- 
Se vinvering €o. is the ‘ 2-Pur- 
sprinkler. 
ment on their popular “‘ Rain King ”’ 
big brother, the mounted ‘‘ Giant 
” sprinklers, but as an efficient 
“sprinkler at a moderate price. 
justable hose connection is put at 
igles to the sprinkler, the peg is then 
1 the ground, and by turning on the 
u have a stationary garden spray 
~a circle of 40 ft. in diameter. 
‘Suitable for small lawns, flower 
onservatories, cither as a hose nozzle, 


>rosp 


yf é 


This is not offered as an 
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: The New Sprinklers 


in which position it may be quickly adjusted 
from a long heavy spray, with a range up to 
55 feet, to the finest mist; or can be im- 
mediately adapted as a garden spray by 
loosening the handy wing nut for watering 
lawns and gardens. Thus the ‘* 2-Purpose 
Rain King ” sprinkler can do the work of 
an ordinary hose nozzle and a stationary gar- 
den spray. It is finished in green enamel, 
with solid brass nozzle and sprayer, and is 
of similar high quality and finish to the 
standard Stewart ‘‘ Rain King ’’ lawn 
sprinkler. 

The latter has two sprinkler arms adapt- 
able for stationary or rotary working, and 
which may be adjusted to secure a fine mist 
to a coarse spray. The ‘‘ Giant Rain King = 
is mounted, and possesses four sprinkler 
arms capable of watering evenly an area of 
go feet diameter. 

For watering on a larger scale the latest 
introduction, which has a great vogue in 
France, is the ~‘‘ Prosperity’? automatic 
sprinkler here figured, and being distributed 
in this country and the colonies by T. Hilling 
and Co., Orange Hill Nurseries, Edgware. 
The ‘‘ Prosperity ’? (awarded the gold medal 
of the French Horticultural Society) is a 
light, strong, easily-hgndled sprinkler. It 
has two revolving arms with adjustable 
nozzle projectors which cannot get stopped 
up, no matter how dirty the water. The 
sprinkler revolves under any pressure from 
3 Ibs. to 70 Ibs. per square inch, and can be 
regulated to distribute from 350 to 2500 
gallons of fine rain per hour. It will water 
tiny seedlings, big plants, tennis. courts, 
bowling greens, borders, &c., equally well, 
and will cover an area varying from 12 to 35 
yards in diameter. The ‘‘ Prosperity ” will 
also work without revolving when required 
for borders, walls, inside greenhouses, etc. 
The sprinkler is adaptable to. any water 
supply, hand or motor pump. Several sizes 
are supplied, the largest watering an area up 
to 35 yards in diameter, and the smallest 
(without tubular arms) 11 yards to 15 yards 
diameter. The apparatus is very fully 
described in a folder issued by the conces- 
sionaires. 

In considering these new devices we shall 
do well to remember the good service to be 
obtained from. the established and widely 


erity Sprinkler, suitable for watering large areas and tennis courts 
“ ° 


Sprinklers in action in Regent’s Park 


popular turbine type, the ‘‘ Piuviette,’’ sold 
by Lloyds, Ltd., of Letchworth. Everybody 
must have admired this seeing it at work 
either on large lawns, sports grounds, or in ~ 
the nurseries. It is used also throughout the 
gardens at Wembley. The ‘‘ Standard ”’’ is 
described as covering an area of 300 to 400 
square yards from one centre. The single jet 
sprinkler, Pattern No. 2, is recommended for 
suburban gardens and restricted areas, and 
will cover 200 square yards with a fine spray. 
A ‘Duplex’? or double-jet pattern is sup- 
plied, and with a two-wheeled base to facili- 
tate transport. _ The “ Triplex’ is recom- 
mended for a succession of garden plots in 
that it saturates more rapidly and can be 
shifted to a new centre with a minimum of 
delay. 


Slugs and snails 


I can confirm all (Mr. (Richardson says (p. 
393) in favour of the use of alum in the con- 
trol of slugs and snails. The sole objection 
to this treatment that I can raise is that it is 
too laborious a method to be practical where 
large areas of ground have to be dealt with. 
For small areas nothing, to my mind, can 
beat alum. 

There have been many suggestions on this 
question of slugs and snails in recent issues of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, from sulphate of 
aluminium and lime down to the use of 
V.T.H. slug-traps and chasing one’s prey by 
the light of a wax taper or bicycle lamp, but 
as a busy professional gardener in charge of 
over 4 acres of kitchen garden, not to men- 
tion some 5 acres Or 6 acres of flower gar- 
dens, I may say at once that | am averse to 
midnight rambles or snipping snails with 
scissors, or even gathering them up in a pail 
filled with salt and water. My aim is not so 
much to catch and destroy individual slugs 


and snails as to rid the garden of them. ‘To 
this end I would call attention to proper 
cultivation of the land, coupled with the 


regular use of some good soil fumigant. 

Where the ground has been treated with 
soil fumigants and properly worked up, 
slugs are to-day practically non-existent. 
Where the ground has not yet been so treated 
they still abound. 

‘In addition to the use of Sanitas Powder 
as a protection for young and tender seed- 
lings and plants against the ravages of slugs 
and snails I would take this opportunity of 
calling attention to another proprietary pre- 
paration which I have recently used largelv 


here and found most effective in keeping off 
these pests. I refer to ‘‘ Celerite’’ ~slug 
powder, as sold by ‘Messrs. Cooper, 


McDougall, and Robertson, Ltd., of Berk- 
hamsted, Herts. E. A. SAUNDERS. 
Carclew, Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall. 
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Sir Michael Foster and His Irises | 
(Produced by kind permission of the American Iris Society) : | ane 
By Sir ARTHUR Hor? (Continued from p. 418) 


N\ 


OME of Foster’s hybrids of -similar 
origin, viz., Oncocylus Irises crossed with 

pallida and others of the tall bearded class, 
are well known. I had from him many of 
these, mostly seeded from iberica or para- 
doxa; most of them grow willingly enough, 
but they seem very shy bloomers, except the 
really floriferous Parsam, which has the 
charactéristic horizontal trap-like falls of 
paradoxa and the ‘‘ cushion ” beard, as.ialso 
have the more richly-coloured Parpall seed- 
lings. Hamadam and Lady Lilford, Lupceng 


too, had a strange charm, Ibvar, someone - 


said, was like a toad, Ibtroy I had for many 
years, but never yet saw its flower. Foster 
was generally content with these hybrid 
names, but, in order to distinguish his many 
results of crossing these Persian Irises with 
pallida, etc., he got the Cambridge Professor 
of Persian to suggest names out of Hafiz,'the 
Persian poet. Hence the fantastic Dilkush, 
etc. Being asked once what one of these 
Names meant, he said with a dry chuckle, 
‘““Oh! Pride 0’ my eye, or something of the 
sort.’ I once ventured to propose to Mr. 
Dykes that this class of hybrids might be 
conveniently known as ‘‘ the Hafiz Irises.’’ 
Foster did not in general seem to care to 
give fancy names to his creations; indeed, I 
do not remember that he himself named any 
more of his seedlings, except a few which he 
called after lady friends, as Mrs. Horace 
Darwin, Mrs. George Darwin, Mrs. Alan 
Gray (first given me as. ‘‘.a pink pallida’), 
Miss Willmott (first given me as “ Kash- 
mirid,’’ being a seedling of Kashmiriana), 
and Caterina (called from the Queen of 
Cyprus). The mention of these brings me to 
the great group of what used to be absurdly 
called ‘‘ German Irises.”? “ Miss Willmott ” 
has hardly fulfilled its first promise; it is a 
grandly built flower, and when I first had it, 
was practically pure creamy-white except for 
handsome veinings at the base of the fall, 
But the plant is a rather uncertain doer* and 
recently the flower has shown signs of 
“ breaking,’’ being sometimes streaked with 
purple; I have known florentina to exhibit 
similar streaks. However, I have recently 
raised a seedling (Blanch) from a big purple 
Iris (bought as cypriana, {but probably not 
the true species), pollinated from Miss Wiill- 
mott, and this I dare to hope may turn out an 
improvement on the pollen-parent. Blanch is 
3s feet high, is, so far at least, quite pure 
creamy-white, and is a good doer. (The 
name, I may add, is only accidentally signi- 
ficant. I thave named those of my seedlings 
which seemed to my vanity to deserve a name 
from Shakespeare’s female characters, taken 
just as they came. Last year I examined the 
list and had to begin in Shakespeare’s men.) 
Miss Willmott had already been superseded 
by another Kashmiriana seedling of Foster’s 
“Kashmir White,” which became known, I 
think, only after his death. It has a smaller 
flower, but is a noble plant, and very flori- 
ferous. This alongside of Blanoh and albicans 
‘ Syracuse’? (of which more anon) I grow 
against an old red brick wall, which shows up 
their blooms in succession; a massive white 
flower seems to want a dark background. 
Foster’s object in intercrossing the tall 
Bearded Irises was, in part at least, scientific. 
Among his countless seedlings. appeared many 
forms which were indistinguishable from 
forms long known in gardens and in some 
cases wrongly dignified with specific names, 
Much still remains to be done in this direc- 
* Having written this, I find that this year my plants seem to 


ee In robust health and show more flower spikes than ever 
efore. 


\ 


\ 
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tion; thus the origin of the so-called ger- 
manica typica is still a mystery. It rarely 
bears seed in England; I have, however, 
gathered an occasional-pod, and I have raised 
three seedlings (from naturally-fertilised 
seed), all of which are more or less dwarf and 
all quite distinct; one I should guess to be 
due to pollen of Amas, and one (Lady 
Capulet) is a rich self-coloured dark purple. 
By ‘his experiments Foster reduced the num- 
ber of species from which ail the multitudinous 
tall bearded jhybrids then known in gardens 
are presumably derived to three, not reckon- 
ing germanica among these. parental species, 
for the reason given above. The three were 
pallida, variegata, sambucina. Mr. Dykes 
has made it probable that. sambucina should 
be cut out of the list, and has distinguished 
Cengialti from pallida. 

Germanica was already known in various 
forms, blue-purple, red-purple, and white 
(florentina), brought chiefly from the South 
of France, the best known besides the so- 
called itypica, being Purple King and 
Fontarabie (sometimes misleadingly called 
asiatica). Foster enriched this group with 


from the habitats from which they were sent 
to him, Amas and Siwas—from Amasia iand 
Siwasia, two districts of North-Eastern Asia 
Minor. . From Armenia came Kharput. None 
of these seem to seed freely, at least in 
England, but Mr. Dykes thas raised plants 
(dwarfs like the progeny of germanica typica), 
from uncrossed seed of Kharput. I have a 
fine dark seedling of Amas, called Ursula, 
and have other unflowered seedlings. The 
pollen of Amas put on to Trojana has given 
mea whole tribe of handsome tricolor forms, 
differing chiefly in size of flower, breadth of 
contrast between standard and fall, and rich- 
ness of Trojana markings in the fall: Simi- 
larly, the pollen of Purple King used on 
Ricardi has produced some notable giants ; 
otherwise I find that Purple King hardly 
‘“ pays rent,” being as rampant a grower as 
it is shy in flowering; wherefore I prefer the 
closely similar Kochii for decoration and a 
small form called australis. 
also found shy, and am’ not even sure if I 
have it still. Some years ago J pinched a bit 


of rhizome which was running over a cottage - 


garden wall in a remote Pyrenean village, and 
it has developed into an improved Kharput, 
with better foliage and stiffer stems. I have 
also collected in the South of France what 
seems to me an extra good form of 
Fontarabie, and in that region one sees a con- 
siderable variety of germanica forms in rail- 
way stations, on the rocks near towns, etc. 
It would ibe interesting to know. if anyone 
has ever seen any form of germanica un- 
doubtedly wild in Europe. But ithis leads 
into a long story. 

Foster’s collected pallida forms are very 
numerous; he showed me once a bed of 30 
arranged in order of stature and exhibiting 
what the called “The degeneration of pallida.” 
I value very highly his gifts in this class, 
since the different forms and their seedlings, 
though not otherwise very distinct, differ 
widely in freedom and: in time of flowering. 
Thus he gave me a superb “ early pallida ’’ 
of dalmatica type, and I now have a seedling 
labelled ‘‘ earliest pallida,’? which this year 
(1920) was in bud before the end of March! 
Then the had not only lavender, but ‘ red ” 
pallidas, whose plum-coloured tint is valuable 
for crossing. Two of his gifts in this line 
have names which have always puzzled me : 
mandralisce, which is of very distinct shape,. 
with almost horizontal falls, giving a 


_ orossed), and fast 
several eastern forms, two of which he called ~ 


Siwas I have ° 


Clematis-like appearance to the 
pavambra, which I thought he 
from Sicily; but I searched — 
when I was in that island. Bo \ 
valuable for seeding; the same 
ordinary pallida crossed with 
gave me Hero and Miranda, th 
which is now in commerce and in 
of many friends; both have the 
mandralisce shape, but are far 
I fear that this paper grows 
cal, but I am rather anxious to 
experience for what it is wort ; 
that I may thus succeed in j 
others some of the most profitabi r 
which to breed. Thus, to take the 
Foster’s parental’ three, it is wort 
dener’s while to get hold, if h 
wild variegata, which he gave m 
and which, as it is a rather insi 
dwarf, I did not at first treat 
spect. It thas, indeed, all the cha 
of gaudy garden variegatas, such 
King and Chelles, but in subdu 
However, I saved a pod of its. 
year gathered 
colony thus raised a handful of he 
distinct things, mostly yellow an 
one at least of these as good, I 
Maori King, while one might thave 
an almost typical neglecta, bein 
Suspicion of variegata colouring 
variegata is a good seeder, saml 
there is any such thing) has undoul 
ful pollen; it is responsible, for 
the colouring of Queen of May 
next generation of Mrs. Alan G 
the first of these (uncrossed) I 
several more or less pink seedlir 
which ‘have a far more. satisfactor; 
smaller flowers, than Queen of M: 
J may in parenthesis remark that, ¢ 
if one has no time for pollinating (a 
own case during the war years, w 
turn my attention to Potatoes and 
it is well worth while to sow see 
garden hybrids and see what the 
tion produces. Thus Queen of 
throws up, in my garden at least, 
flowers with four to six segm 
children have always so far been 
cept one which had no idea how 
flowers and went on to the rubbish 
course, if the bees are to do t 
Work for him a number of 
forms must be grown near toget 
must be content to guess at p 
deed, I must admit that in t 
own practice has never been prope 
fic, since I am content to tie an ine 
label to a pollinated flower, and ca 
myself to cover my gairden, just wl 
its best, with little muslin bags. 
When I said above that Foster 
number of wild originals of | 
Irises to three, of course I was ref 
to the plants already known in E 
dens. He, himself, with the — 
numerous correspondents, adde 
the list of this class by the intr 
forms from Syria and Asia Min 
more recent hybridisers have h. 
material to work on; whence p 
greater improved habit of new vat 
as Alcazar, Prosper Laugier, 
his additions have been mentioned 
remains to, note some of the most 
of the others, and.to add a few not 
use to the ‘hybridiser. Since his 
advance has been made, especiall 
growers, in breeding ‘from som 
newer forms, such as Trojana, ¢ 


ca. But it is only just to his 
recall that it was through him 
sf these fine species or forms first 
own, and that he himself bred from 
th conspicuous success. In this con- 
J should like to refer to Alberti, one 
Jykes’ ‘‘ Eastern ’’ Group of which I 
‘enough use has been made. Un- 
the name by some strange freak is 
es attached to a form of graminea. 
s Alberti is a tall Bearded Iris, not 
lliant, but with wonderfully delicate 
is on the falls. This character rre- 
‘in two seedlings which Foster gave 
erti x Balkana, a.delightful copperv 
and a white-flowered plant which I 
ately Perpetua, because it blooms at 
; of times as well as (very profusely) 
“May. It is a charming plant, and 
ye reason the white butterflies are 
isin of settling on it. For Alberti 
oster advised the same treatment as 
Oncocyclus group, but this does not 
. be necessary, though it likes a hot, 
ition. Mr. Dykes has given me a 
orm of it. 

rgave me a bit of his original plant of 
1, a name to which there are many 
srs. It has, if I remember right (for 
-is no more), a rather weak stem and 
é floppy red-purple flower; like 
famica, its best use is, perhaps, for 
ing. From it, crossed with pallida, 
raised several fine things. The finest 
st known are Caterina and Lady 
‘the latter named, I think, by Mr. 
» after Sir Michael’s death; Mr. 
: and I both, I believe, first saw it at 
1 the same day. Caterina well illus- 
he wisdom of seeding from a good 
‘I first raised from it a number of 
s, which seem to me to reproduce all 
a's. points with a good stiff stem 
I always have to tie up Caterina or 
s flatin a wind. ‘The best of this new 
ion is called Ann Page. This year I 
) see flower some grandchildren of 


Ye (To be continued.) 


oe 


Trises which bloom during 
_ June and July | 


OMING with me at the present time 
Si tall stately Iris of great charm 
ldistinction. Of these, I. aurea, with 
, strong, rich green leaves and stout 
spathes, each 5 feet in height, carrying 
handsome rich golden-vellow flowers 
htful buds, is one of the best, and a 
plant of much value. I. ochroleuca 
Yarieties gigantea and Shelford Giant 
oble Irises, growing very tall and 
ad ‘producing large white and yellow 
much beauty and decidedly orna- 
ma cut state. The strong twisted 
‘these superb Irises are often 3 feet 
yell-flowered groups, whether used in 
| With other flowers or in isolated 
S, being attractive over a good period, 
fF when growing in congenial sur- 


and height of its stout spikes; the 
Owever, are of a lovely soft yellow 
inkled as in I. aurea. Whether a 
otherwise does not appear to be 
, but it is a remarkably beautiful 
evels in a cool, moist soil of fair 
ducing an abundance of flowers 
r annually. 

i grows 5 feet high under favour- 
ons and is a graceful and more 
ecies; the charming flowers are 
le with white markings upon the 
a very prettv and desirable Iris, 
ually at its best about the first 
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week in July. A good soil and plenty of 
moisture about its roots during the growing 
season—but not in winter—appear to suit 
this choice species. 

I. sikkimensis is a most distinct and pleas- 
ing Iris of not over-robust constitution. With 
me it reaches from 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches in 
height, the flowers having rather broad falls 
and of a violet-blue shade. These, I find, 
quickly lose their brilliance in the sun, other- 
wise it is.a plant worthy of our best gardens. 
Like many of these precious Iris its origin is 
not quite clear to our specialists, but this is 
of less importance to gardeners than the fact 
that all are extremely beautiful and adaptable 
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a good bed of Foxgloves in the reserve gar- 
den, so that they may be ready for trans- 
planting in the autumn. The Ferns are, 
generally speaking, best removed in the 
spring, just as they start into growth, unless 
one has a supply of established roots in pots, 
when they can be planted at any time. A 
partially-shaded spot, such as under very tall, 
deciduous trees, is the best place for this kind 
of gardening. The soil should be broken up 
and cleaned before planting, or the weeds will 
choke the plants, and after the roots are 
planted they must be attended to by hoeing 
and watering until they get well established, 
when they will take care of themselves. The 


Iris Delavayi, a July-flowering species 


plants which provide a source of special 
beauty and charm at this season of the year. 


E. MarkHam. 


Foxgloves and Ferns 


One of the most beautiful mixtures that 
can be seen in Nature’s gardening is that of 
large masses of Foxgloves towering above the 
fresh, green fronds of common Ferns. In 
many parts of the country large tracts of 
these may be observed, and anything more 
beautiful it would be difficult to conceive. 
Those who wish to imitate it on a small scale 
in their own gardens: should lose no time in 
making the necessary preparation by sowing 


Foxgloves in the woodlands are mostly of the 
red kinds, but in growing them artificially it 
is advisable to get a goodly proportion of 
white and spotted kinds, as they are very 
beautiful and effective. The Fern that 
figures most prominently in wild woodlands 
is the common Brake Fern (Pteris aquilina), 
and very beautiful it is. In making an imita- 
tion wild garden one may get a greater variety 
than is usually found growing together. The 
evergreen sorts, such as the Hart’s Tongue 
(Scolopendrium vulgare), make an excellent 
front row kind, while the taller deciduous 
ones, like the common Brake, make good 
backgrounds. There is plenty of scope for 
individual taste in this phase of gardening. 
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Answers to Quertes 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being atlded to each. As 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 
days in advance of date, queries cannot always be 
replied to in the issue immediately following their 
receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are_use'ess.). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the. same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
O} conifers the cones should always be sent. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Soil for Ponies 


(G. W. Aird.)—For Pzonies the soil cannot 
be either too deep or too rich for these giross- 
growing and vigorous perennials. Select a 
spot away from the roots of large trees and 
dig the soil as deeply_as you can—2 feet or 
3 feet if possible. Work in quantities of well- 
rotted manure and bone meal, old mortar rub- 
bish, and the like; also leaf soil where this is 
plentiful and the natural soil very stiff or hold- 
ing. Peeonies will thrive in any soil that is 
deep and well enriched, but there must be no 
stint of manure, especially where hot sandy 
or gravelly soils abound. In these latter it 
will be found a good plan to slightly sink the 
surface of the béd below the ordinary level so 
that water, with occasional doses of liquid 
manure, may be given. The month of Sep- 
tember is the best month to plant. 


Chrysanthemum cuttings 


Will you please inform me through your 
columns (1) why Chrysanthemum cuttings 
taken and planted at the end of the year are 
throwing up cuttings from the roots now, 
though only to inches to 12 inches high? 
Will these cuttings if replanted be any good 
for flowering this coming season? < 

[The fact of vour voung plants. throwing 
cuttings at the base would indicate that they 
are doing well: Unless you particularly want 
to increase the number of plants there is little 
in propagating so late in the season, and cut- 
tings will not root so freely as in springtime. 
The better place for cuttings at this time of 
the year is in a shallow bed of sifted earth 
at the foot of a wall, or some spot where it is 
cool and where the sun does not reach them. 
Here all that is required is an occasional 
sprinkling with water until new growth 
starts; then the plants may be potted in the 
ordinary way. Your query does not state; it 
is therefore presumed that the varieties are 
indoor ones; or rather are-intended to bloom 
under glass. | 


Pansies failing 

(C.. E. Bond).—Apparently your Fansies 
have been attacked by leather jacket grubs, 
which grabs are very plentiful this season. 
These .grubs are fat, legless, and of dark 
colour, and ware the result of larvae of the crane 
fly or daddy-long-legs. They often do serious 
injury to mnewly-planted and established 
Violas and Pansies, attacking the stems of 
the plants just beneath the surface soil and 
gnawing through the stems, causing the 
plants quickly to wither and fail. Wire- 
worms, too, attack the plants in mueh the 
same manner, especially when Pansies are 
planted in newly broken-up pasture land. 
Immediately the plants are seen to droop and 
w:ther they should be pulled up and the soil 
round about them carefully inspected for these 
pests. We know of instances this season 
where as many as nine leather jacket grubs 
have been found round about one plant! An 
antidote to these pests is to give the quarters 
when they are dug over in the winter or 
spring a good dressing of Kilogrub | or 
Vaporite. These powders should be sprinkled 


- treated. 


in the bottom of the trench as digging pro- 
gresses until the whole area is properly 
In this way these pests will be 
asphyxiated. 


GREENHOUSE 
Tuberoses 
- 1 have had about 150 Tuberoses.- They 
have all thrown up most 
ing shoots, but all but three appear to be 
blind. Since I have had them they have 
never been in a temperature below 60 degs. 
I suppose the flower germs were killed by a 
low temperature in coming over. Is it any 
good growing them-on and then drying them 
off for next year. I know when they have 
flowered it is useless, but does the same re- 
mark refer to any which have not flowered ? 
GER 
[We gather that all the bulbs are pushing 
up healthy growth, but only three are pro- 
ducing flower-spikes. Unless the three re- 
ferred to are very far advanced, some of the 


-remainder may show signs of blooming in 
If not we presume the - 


the near future. 
bulbs were not strong enough to flower, and 

seeing that the growth is healthy we should 

keep them. well supplied with water until the 

foliage begins to die off. At this stage 

gradually reduce the moisture at the-roots, — 
and finally withhold water until the early. 
spring, when the bulbs are repotted in fresh 

soil. For the present keep the plants in a 
growing atmosphere, with a minimum tem- 
perature of 60 degs. Fahr. Last vear we had 
a number that did not flower; they were 
treated as advised above, and now some have 
started to push up the spikes. However, it is 
the general rule to discard the bulbs after one 
year, and moreover the real cause of your 
failure may be over-watering until the leaves 
were well started.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Almond tree diseased 


I am sending some leaves taken from an 
Almond-tree planted in my garden about 18 
months ago, and I shall be much obliged if 
you will let me know the cause of their con- 
dition. You will notice the leaves-I send are 
at different stages of development. ; 

Renfrewshire. : Mrs. S. 

[The Almond leaves you send are affected 
with Peach-leaf curl (Exoascus deformans). 
This fungus is a fairly common one on 
Peaches and Almonds, and attacks the leaves, 
young wood, and buds. Spores are produced 
on the red blotches on the leaves. These 
spores when ripe are scattered by wind and 
other agencies, and serve to spread the 
disease to healthy tissue. The fungus rami- 
fies in the leaves and in the cortex and pith 
of the young shoots. It passes eventually - 
into the buds which will produce your young 
wood for next year. We should advise you to 
cut off and burn all the shoots bearing 
diseased leaves. These shoots should be cut 
out right down to the old wood. This should 
dispose of all the perennial fungus running in 
the system of the tree. Next spring, just be- 
fore the buds begin to open, you should spray > 
the tree with Bordeaux mixture ‘at the 
strength known as (10, 10, 100). . Almond 


healthy-look- . 


‘the sulphide. 


-Cartous soil 


2 


foliage is badly burned wit 
ture, but no harm will be do 
spraying at this strength if the 
before the buds open. If yo 
how to make Bordeaux mixt 


. FRUIT | 


(R. May).—We can find no d 
kind present on the sample cane 
appear to us to be canes of 1923 
l.e., judging by the character of 
the side growths. If conréct 
this would account for their 
The old canes of ‘Raspberries sh 
out every year as soon as the 
gathered and their places take 
and strongest of the new ones on 
season’s growth, It is these alos 
relied on to produce the crop in| 
year. rf gehen), 
_ (W; H. Cartwright).—We fai 
thing sufficiently distinct enough 
on the Raspberry shoots you ser 
us to state with any degree of c 
the disease may be that is killi 
should imagine from your dese 
the trouble is due either to Raspb 
spot or Raspberry anthracnose, 
more likely the latter. At any r 
the disease may be, it appea 
virulent and fatal in its attack. 


adjoining plantations in ¢g 

farms. It is almost needless 
berries should not ibe grown on th 
for some few years to come. 


_ VEGETABLES 
Peas dying = 3 


(W. H. Cartwright).— 
discover anything wrong | 
sent, and imagine that the dz 
plain of must be the wor 
mice, sparrows or rabbits. 
any one or all of these cases | 

‘MISCELLANEO 
Shot-hole fungus 
_(D. W. A.).—A fungoid di 
circumcissa) or the Shot Hole ft 
cause of the trouble. For this 
sulphide of potassium (liver o 
once, and three or four times- 
intervals of 10 or 12 days 
first dissolve from 4 oz. to 
in 1 gallon of hot water. Thet 
When dissolved 
of warm water and apply the solut' 
with a spraying syringe. Caire 
up and burn all fallen leaves to 
spores from spreading the 
spring start spraying as soon ; 
has developed. = Secalis 


Ve are 


Toe ees 

TI am sending you some piec 
clay sort of earth and shall 
if you will let me know what sor 
is and how it should best be treat 
it break up. I find “it in certait 
piece of old meadow giround 
making into a garden. It is 
one cuts into it under the surface, t 
like a brick on the top. Although 
up aftér being exposed to frost ar 
vet it seems to congeal again un 
face. When things get thei 
they seem to like it, but it is a 
to deal with. Would lime be t 
(Colonel) Ep. A. 
[Your query is exceeding! 
answer on the evidence you send; 


cannot be fully answered without a 
‘visit to the field. This, of course, 
sssible for us to do. We are inclined 
ik that the drainage of the field is at 
‘Before you attempt any further soil 
ements we should advise you to make 
mat the drainage of the field is good. 
ave tested your soil for acidity and 
it very acid. The soil is badly in need 
2, and we should advise a dressing of 
t 1 lb. of quicklime per square yard. 
ne should be spread on the top of the 
fer it has been dug, and lightly forked 
e top. We should advise you to send 
ery to the Ministry of Agriculture 
sheries, 10, Whitehall Place, London, 
1, who will put you into touch with 
nearest horticultural adviser. State 
roblem and the size of your garden. 
ficer in question will most likely visit 
due course. These advisory visits are, 
eve, given at no cost to yourself. ] 


SHORT REPLIES 
ain Saunders.—The Astilbes belong to 


atural order ‘Saxifraga, while the 
s belong to the Rosacee. The dis- 


is between Genista and Cytisus are not 
found, the most serviceable one being 
ed by the seeds. 

V. V.—The best, of course, is soft or 
ater, all of which should be stored in 
Gutters should run round the eaves 
ry structure in the garden and com- 
ate with these tanks. When syringing 
lard water lime settles on the leaves 
es a lot of harm. 


‘NAMES OF PLANTS 


. F., Devon.—1 and 4, Leptospermum 
ium; 2, Azara microphylla; 3, Rhodo- 
n Keysii. 

eighton.—1, Sisyrinchium grandiflorum 
; 2, Helichrysum bellidioides ; 3, please 
etter specimen. 

.. C. Eden.—Tricuspidaria lanceolata, 
increased from cuttings. It likes a 
ly-shaded position. 

Dennett.—1, Next week; 2, Deutzia 
_candidissima; 3,  Philadelphus 
nei Virginal; 4, Philadelphus purpureo 
tus; 5, Philadelphus microphyllus. 

’. Rainbow.—Please send better speci- 


vd 
V. J—Gladiolus Ackermanni. 
ph Jackson.—The Scotch Laburnum 
yinum). 
). Balcombe.—1 and 2, Roses fallen to 
; 3, Sidalcea candida. 
_ Eleanor Pain.—1, Rose Abricote; 2, 
2a Rosy Morn. 
fain °F. A. Saunders.—1, 
ens; 2, Olearia macrodonta. 
, Norw.—Your plants arrived with- 
nce numbers attached, and we 
1 will be able to tell which is which 
‘ir absence. The small girey-leaved 
rop in flower is Sedum ‘hispanicum. 
ull Sedum with a small, compact head 
ow flowers is Sedum Aizoon, of little 
| value. The Saxifraga is Saxifraga 
data, and the fourth specimen is 
wa Cyparissias, an awful little weed, 
[gets a thorough hold in the rock gar- 
meading underground far and wide, 
cult to eradicate. It can be very 
leed, especially in autumn, when the 
fant turns a rich red, but it should be 
an unimportant spot where it can 
it likes. 


OBITUARY 


“MR. R. V. MATHER. 


will regret to learn of the death on 
in, at the age of 71, of Mr. Robert 


Spirea 


a 


_from the border district. 


father, until lately a member of the» 
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firm of Laing and Mather, seedsmen, Kelso, 
which, in conjunction with the late Mr. T. 
Laing, he established about 40 years ago. 
He was a native of Edinburgh. Mr. Mather 
was keenly interested in his calling, and the 
firm soon acquired a high position in the 
confidence of their clients. After incorpora- 
tion with the long-established firm of Stuart 
and .Mein the business continued to increase 
until it commanded a large connection far 
Mr. Mather was 
highly respected, and much sympathy is felt 
for Mrs. Mather and family. 


TRADE NOTE 
A useful machine 
The ‘‘ Little Wonder’ hedge-clipping 


machine, introduced some three years ago in 
the United States, is now being offered in 
this country by Mr. J. Hansen, 93, Astor 
House, Aldwych, W.C. 2. A _ tremendous 
saving of time is effected by using this 
machine, which will clip perfectly evenly 
every variety of hedge to the shape desired, 
various attachments being provided for each 
type. One great advantage is that the 
‘* Little Wonder ’’ will cut the sides of square 
or conical hedges 10 feet high, the operator 
standing on the ground. The use of this 
clipper certainly ensures finer hedges with 
much less work than by the old-time shears. 
It was tried last year at Wisley and was 
granted the Award of Merit of the R.H.S. 


The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent © 


Institution 
M« AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN was 


quite in his element when he presided 

at the festival gathering of the Gar- 
deners’ Royal Benevolent Institution at the 
Grocers’ Hall, City, on July 2nd. Referring 
to his recent official visit to Geneva, he spoke 
of the very pleasant hour or so spent with M. 
Correvon in his famous garden at Florraire, 
Geneva. Shortly after his visit a lady called 
upon M. Correvon and asked if he was not 
greatly flattered that he should receive so 
distinguished a visitor as the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Correvon 
shoulders and said: ‘*‘ There are many 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs, but,” he added, 
‘‘there is only one who knows Tulipa 
clusiana by its foliage.’’ This, said Mr. 
Chamberlain, was one of the greatest com- 
pliments that had ever been paid to him. 

Proceeding in his speech, Mr. Chamberlain 
said that the interest which he felt in flowers 
he inherited from his father and his mother. 
Among the recollections of his childhood was 
going with his father on a ‘Sunday to pick 
specimens of Carnations in his garden in 
order to canry them in triumph to his grand- 
father and defy him to equal them. Then 
there was that pursuit, more attractive to his 
youthful days than now, which beset gar- 
deners after dinner—the attraction of taking 
a lantern and going out into the garden to 
catch ‘‘ that beastly slug.’’ He well remem- 
bered that his father would suddenly lay 
down the book he was reading and say, ‘‘ I 
know that slug is at that Miltonia. Come 
along, Austen, and we will get him.” 

‘“T, too,” continued Mir. Chamberlain, 
‘“have the feeling that some slug is at my 
favourite flower, and that I must go out and 
do him to death.”’ Mr. Chamberlain told a 
story, much of which appeared in the Kew 
Bulletin, of his father and Sir William Har- 
court. Sir William approached Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, asking him to ‘‘ pair’? on a 
certain occasion. Mr. Chamberlain at first 
declined, because he had a speech to make on 
the occasion. Sir William, however, pleaded 
that he had made a promise to be present at 
a Civil Service dinner, and that if Mr. 


shrugged his 
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Chamberlain spoke he (Sir William) would 
have to be present to reply.. Whereupon Mr. 
Chamberlain said that he would ‘ pair ’’ on 
the understanding that Harcourt (who was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) provided for the 
completion of the Temperate House at Kew 
in the next Estimates. To that,Sir William 
Harcourt consented. When the Estimates 
came up, however, Sir William Thistleton 
Dyer, the then Director of Kew, wrote to Mr. 
Chamberlain saying that the Treasury had 
been up to its old tricks, and the promised 
Estimate was not down. Mr. Chamberlain 
went to Sir William Harcourt, and the 
money for the completion of the work was 
duly found. From this the Foreign Minister 
adduced very great importance to speeches by 
politicians that were not made. 

Continuing, Mr. Chamberlain said he 
would be perfectly happy with a garden not 
too big to cultivate with his own hands— 
some ‘books—and perhaps he~ might be 
tempted to a little of that writing, journalistic 
or other, which was no longer to be per- 
mitted. He would, he thought, be as happy 
as the day was long, and happier if the days 
were longer. He saw other people playing 
cricket, and he wondered at them. He 
heard of them playing golf, and he was sorry 
for them. For those pursuits and the ordi- 
nary pursuits of the average Englishman he 
had something of an hereditary distaste, 
which might be born of an hereditary in- 
capacity. For my own part, he said, while 
politics is my profession and my work, gar- 
dening is my delight. - 

Mr. ‘Chamberlain reminded the company 
that the Institution was approaching its goth 
year. He said that it was founded to grant 
relief, by means of annuities, to aged and 
distressed gardeners, market growers, 
nurserymen, seedsmen, and others engaged 
in horticulture, and ‘their widows. There 
were at the present time 250 old and infirm 
or incapacitated men and women receiving 
annuities from the Institution. To maintain 
the Institution on its present scale £5,500 a 
year was required, while the income actually 
assured was no more than £1,250. 

Mr. -Leonard G. Sutton, ~J:P., C.B.E., 
Treasurer and Chairman of Committee, re- 
sponded to the toast in a very admirable 
speech, in which he read letters of apprecia- 
tion and some of a very pathetic nature from 
applicants to the Fund. Mr. Sutton referred 
to the good work that is being done at 
Worcester, Exeter, [Reading, and _ other 
auxiliary branches, and urged others to form 
local Committees on behalf of the Institution. 

Before the gathering dispersed the Secre- 
tary announced that nearly £3,000 had been 
collected on behalf of the Institution. Full 
particulars of the work of the Institution 
may ‘be obtained from the Secretary, 92, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


School gardens 


I suppose ithe introduction of the teaching 
of gardening into our village schools and the 
small pieces of ground allotted to scholars 
are steps in the right direction, but it is a 
pity that instruction of the right sort is not 
provided. Those in high places responsible 
for jall matters pertaining to education should 
remember that the parents of village children 
are, in the majority of cases, keen and good 
gardeners in a simple way, and make no 
secret in the hearing of the children of their 
contempt for the instruction given. Surely, 
with the many millions spent on education a 
little could be spared to give practical in- 
struction lin gardening where this is included 
in the curriculum. In very many villages, 
too, where flower shows are held, prizes are 
offered tboth for the best-kept school plots 
and for produce grown on same. E. B. S, 
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American mildew on Gooseberries 
| SHOULD be very glad if you could tell 


me what is wrong with my Gooseberries. 

I enclose a few specimens for vou to see. 
I think it must be a kind of fungus or 
mildew, It is the first I have seen. The 
trees, under wire, are six years old and have 
borne well up to now. The fruit is only 
usable when washed in warm water, when it 
will come off. Wo. ILEs. 

[Your Gooseberries are very badly affected 
with American Gooseberry mildew (Sphero- 
theca mors-uve Berk). It is a notifiable 
disease. The specimen berries you send are 
showing the brown-felted stage of the disease. 
The fungus has two definite stages in its life- 


history. A, the white stage. B, the brown 
stage. The white stage appears as white 


patches of mildew on leaves, shoots, and 
berries. This stage often appears on the 
young berries first, afterwards spreading very 
rapidly to leaves and shoots. The white 
stage produces spores in thousands which are 
distributed by wind, birds, insects, etc., etc. 
These spores on coming to rest on other parts 
of the plantation start the disease in a new 
position. The spread of the disease is greatly 
helped by damp, wanm weather. The brown 
stage follows the white stage very quickly, su 
quickly that often it is the first one to be seen. 
This brown stage produces resting spores 
which do not germinate until the following 
spring. 

If you examine your Gooseberry bushes 
you will no doubt find that many of 
the growing points of your bushes have now 


the ‘brown stage of the disease. The paris 
most diable to infection are soft sucker 
growth and the growing points. We should 


advise you to remove as carefully as you can 
all the portions of your plants now showing 
the ibrown-felted stage. This material, as 
cut off, should be placed in a basket and burnt 
as soon as possible, washing the basket out 
afterwards with a strong antiseptic, such as 
lvsol or formalin. You should then spray 
your bushes with lime sulphur solution. Ob- 
tain a good brand of lime sulphur and fol- 
low the maker’s directions, according to the 
leaflet on American Gooseberry mildew 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture. Some 
varieties of Gooseberries are badly damaged 
by lime sulphur solution, namely, Berry’s 
Early, or Keepsake, Cousin’s Seedling, 
Lancashire Lad, and Crown Bob, while the 
sulphur varieties, e.g., Golden Drop, cannot 
be sprayed at all. 

Next spring you should spray several times 
with lime sulphur at intervals of three weeks, 
commencing early in April. For a time, 
until you have completely got rid of the 
disease, you should avoid the use of nitro- 
genous manures, e.g., farmyard manure, 
sulphate of ammonia, or nitrate of soda. 
Remove all sucker growth as soon as you see 
it. This sucker growth should be removed 
by pulling it out ‘by the heel instead of cut- 
ting it out. ] 


Cracking in Grapes 

It is not always possible to prevent crack- 
ing, especially during a continuance of damp 
and changeable weather, but this annoying 
disfigurement of the bunches can be greatly 
minimised by the observance of certain rules. 
Foster’s Seedling, Madresfield Court Muscat, 
and Black Morocco are most subject to crack- 
ing under sudden fluctuations, not when 
stoning, but when nearly ripe. Numerous 
cultutal preventive remedies have been tried, 
such, for instance, as notching the shoots 
carrying the bunches and allowing all the 
laterals and leaders to run. wild, withholding 
water when the Grapes commence colouring, 
or covering up the borders where the roots are 
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outside. Notching and extension are im- 
portant steps in the right direction, but the 
most common. cause of splitting, I believe, 
is due to a check from drought, when, 
although the Girapes have commenced colour- 
ing, they have not attained more than two- 
thirds of their normal size. ‘This withholding 
of water at a time when the supply should be 
abundantly steady causes the skins to set be- 
fore the Grapes hhave finished swelling; more 
water becomes necessary, a change to moist 
unsettled weather sets in, a flush of sap fol- 
lows, and within 12 hours the mischief is 
done. Here, as in the ase of scalding, pre- 
vention is better than cure, but in what way 
must we proceed? In the first place, we 
must see that the borders are warm, 
thoroughly drained, inside, if possible, and 
under complete control. There must be no 
Starving to-day and feeding to-morrow, but 
steady progress must be secured by liberal 


watering until the Grapes are_nearly ripe, _ 


certainly until the berries have attained their 
fullest size. AG 


Horticultural Societies’ News 


Reading and District Gardeners’ Mutual 
Society 

By the kind permission of Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons over 150 members and lady friends 
spent a very pleasant evening in the Trial 


Grounds, London Road, on Saturday, June. 


27th. The Sweet ‘Peas grown for exhibition 
purposes and for trial were given special 
notice, and the batches of annuals, notwith- 
standing the very unfavourable season, were 
making a gay show and claimed many ad- 
mirers. Prominent were Clarkias, Lark- 
spurs, Delphiniums, Linarias, Linums, and 
Stocks, whilst a very large rank of Sutton’s 
Pink Canterbury Bells was a glorious sight. 
Under glass Streptocarpi, although going to 
seed, were exceedingly interesting, and 
Gloxinias. were grand. Two houses of 
Melons promised well. 

In a Sweet Pea competition held on the 
same evening many grand spikes of blooms 
were staged. In Class 1, for three vases, 
three distinct varieties, Mr. A. W. Gower, 
The Gardens, Calcot Grange, was the only 
competitor. He had splendid flowers of 
Powerscourt, Conwin ‘Hinton, and Wonder- 
ful. In Class 2, for one wase, one variety, 
Mr. Gower was again the only competitor, 
with a beautiful vase of Youth. In Class 3, 
one vase, mixed colours, there were to 
entries, the first prize going to Mr. A. H. 
Dow, The Gardens, Calcot Park, the second 
to Mr. F. Haines, The Gardens, Calcot 
Hanger, and the third to Mr. F. Welland, 
The Gardens, Merton House, Reading. A 
special prize for the best vase in the three 
classes was awarded to Mr. Gower for his 
vase of Powerscourt. 

Before separating, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Messrs. Sutton and Sons for 
allowing the members to spend such an inter- 
esting time and to Messrs. E. R. Janes, E. 
Tufnail, and the staff for their courtesy and 
attention during the evening’s ramble. 


Norfolk and Norwich Horticultura 
Society’s Summer Show 

This was held on June 25th in the grounds 
of Mrs. A. Chamberlain, Norwich. Unfor- 
tunately, the weather was unfavourable, and 
we fear the Committee will be faced with a 
deficit. This is unfortunate, as the Society 
had an even worse experience last year. 
There was a very good show of Roses, every 
class being contested, and the blooms from 
many exhibitors were of splendid quality. 
The prize for 36 distinct blooms was won by 
Frank Cant and Co. For 12 new Roses, 
Frank Cant and Co. and ‘Messrs. A. J. and 


C. Allen, Norwich, were close competitors, - 


the awards being given in the ord 
Messrs, Allen won for an arr 
Roses on a 5 feet run of tabli 
National Rose Society’s medal for 
Tea or Noisette was secured by ] 
bell Steward, of Saxlingham, wi 
specimen of Mrs. Foley Hobbs, 
any other than a Tea Rose b 
Deacon, Hethersett, with a larg 
of H. V. Machin. Sweet Peas 
numerously represented as we hi 
them. The premier award for th 
Mr. H. Walter, Drayton, Nor 
staged an up-to-date collection of 
Hardy perennials seemed backward 
‘collection coming from ‘Mr. H. W 
Lilies and Irises were well sh 
J. A. Christie, M.P., Framing 
The popularity of Delphiniums wa 
by the large display of these. 
spikes were set up by the Norw 
tion Parks Department. ees: 
Fruit was well represented 
Peaches, Melons, Cherries, and 
In vegetables the best collection 1 
by Mr. Bentley, gardener to Mrs. | 
Hahlo, Langley Park. The © 
holders, who are specially catered { 
schedule, also made a good vegeta 
The trade growers did much to add j 
to the show. Messrs. Daniels Bros 
wich) had a fine mixed exhibit; Messrs 
and C. Allen (Norwich) exhibited Re 
wonderful array, securing a gol 1 
Messrs. A. Reeves. and Co. (Catton) 
bold bank of Roses; Mr. R. Wi 
wood) staged Roses in baskets an 
Henry Morse and Son (Eaton and 
had a pretty display of the newe: 
including a new seedling of their 
Cinderella; Messrs. Lowe and Gi 
ley) made a feature of Delphin 
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The Art 


HE artistic arrangement and display of 
tut flowers are, perhaps, the most 
aeglected phase of the gardening pro- 
yn. It is not sufficient merely to excel 
e culture of flowers; it is essential that 
ultivate the taste to display them to the 
advantage. As one looks over the vases 
hundred wonderful Roses or a hundred 
tiful Carnations he realises the remark- 
possibilities, were they arranged with a 
to effect rather than being simply a 
sentation of quality and perfection of 
re. 
is impossible to lay down any hard-and- 
rules on the principle of flower anrange- 
. Natural ability, a love of Nature, and 
interest in the work will achieve the 
‘results, and with such an assortment 
ases, bowls, baskets, and other re- 
eles as is now to be had, there is un- 
ad scope for one’s skill. Pottery, which 
itainable in various 
2s, colours, and de- 
» makes the most 
lar and adaptable 
tacle, provided the 
ifiseeare * not so 
ag that they detract 
ithe flowers. The 
‘rs and not the vase 
d dominate. 
cher a simple vase 
\ elaborate creation 
mtemplated, it is 
tial to have a de- 
_ idea in mind and 


dicture, in one’s 
gination, the 
ed product. The 
ts should be. ap- 
mately one and 
alf times the 
ght of the re- 
cle, though the 


> should vary in 
h in order to avoid 
equal-ranging ’’ or 
heared-off ” effect. 
igements, in which 
is but one kind of 
ts used, give a 
more natural and 
ng effect if a few 
and half.open 
ts are placed with ~ 
looms, 
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of Arranging 


harmony of analogy, complementary har- 
mony, or dominant harmony. In a harmony 
of contrast, such as red and white, or in a 
complementarv harmony, such as vellow and 
blue, one of the two colours should be pre- 
dominant in order to give character to the 
arrangement, 

Different tones of the same colour con- 
stitute a dominant harmony and, when these 
tones are_used in the proper proportion, a 
very delightful combination results. The 
best effects are obtained by using the pale 
tone as the tertiary line or base of the 
arrangement, the bright tone as the second- 
ary line, and the medium tone as the princi- 
pal or outer line. The bright tone should be 
emploved sparingly and, if very bright, 
should be subdued. ; 

Flower-baskets in their various characters 
provide unlimited opportunities for the prac- 
tice of the floral art. The principal fault lies 


Sweet Peas and Asparagus in basket 
For beauty and general usefulness few flowers can equal the Sweet Pea 


ow 
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Flowers 


in the fact that thev are usually overdone; 
the flowers protrude bevond the handle, over 
the sides of the basket, and the whole 
arrangement is spoiled. The lines of the 
basket ought not to be hidden—in fact, they 
should be accentuated.. Some baskets, owing 
to their broad bases, are difficult ‘to make up, 
but this mav be overcome by packing the 
container with common Fern or a few sprigs 
of Evergreens, which will tend to hold the 
flowers in place. 

Bowls in their numerous types and colours 
are most popular for dinner-table decoration. 
Thev are more serviceable and more appro- 
priate for this particular purpose than any 
other receptacles. It should alwavs be borne 
in mind that flowers on the dinner-table 
should not detract from the dinner itself, and 
they should never ‘be so profuse as to inter- 
fere with the proper serving of the meal. ° 
While the high centrepiece with small corner 
vases is still quite popu- 
lar at exhibitions, it is 
really too elaborate for 
the home. In arranging 
this form of floral 
decoration great care 
should be taken that the 
flowers do not overhang 
and obstruct the line of 
vision across the table. 
—Wn. G. ELLs in 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
America. 


Notes of the 
Week 


Anemone rivularis 


AISED firom seeds 

imported from 

India and sown in 
March, 1924, a nice 
colony of plants is now 
blooming with me on 
warm soil. The plants, 
considering their short 
period of growth, are 
wonderfully robust, and 
the pure white flowers, 
each 13% inches across, 
with a central cluster of 
pretty blue stamens, are 
borne (individually) on 
stems a foot in height. 
A plant so easily raised 
and brought to its 
flowering stage in such 
a short time deserves 
the attention of all 
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plant-lovers. ‘It is not often seen. Whereas 
some writers advise planting it near the 
waterside, it appears to me to be perfectly at 
home on higher ground, where the plants 
promise a succession of flowers. I once saw 
it flowering in a bog garden where neither 
leaves nor flowers presented the fine constitu- 
tion displayed by the plants above referred to. 


Clay-coloured weevil 


Much damage is being done at the present 
time to Roses, Raspberries, Red Currants, 
.and many other garden plants by the above 
weevil. The weevils feed at night, and eat 
through ‘the stems of the young shoots. 
Sometimes the weevil eats right through the 


young shoots, but often the stems are only. 


eaten halfway through, and it is left to the 
wind to complete the destruction of the shoot. 
The weevils shelter by day, generally under 
clods of soil lving near to the stems of the 
plants on which they are feeding. It is a 
good plan to make the soil as fine as possible 
about the collars of the plants and put down 
some pieces of board or sacking. The weevils 
will shelter under these and can be collected 
and destroyed. Clav-coloured weevils are not 
easy to detect, being almost the colour of the 
soil itself, but if readers do not know what 
they -are looking for it is a good plan to 
examine the attacked plants with a light at 
night. They will then find the weevils on the 
plants feeding, and they will know the pest 
afterwards. This night detection must. be 
done rather carefully, because all weevils, if 
disturbed, drop at once ‘to the soil and lie 
_ motionless. A little later on the clay- 
coloured weevil deposits eggs in the soil about 
the roots of the attacked plants. These eggs 
hatch out into maggots, which feed upon the 
root system, thus damage is done both above 
and below the soil, 


Azalea occidentalis 


It is a matter of-surprise and regret to note 
how comparatively rarely this most -beautiful 
Azalea is grown in gardens. Wherever these 
shrubs flourish it should not be overlooked ; 
moreover, it prolongs the season of bloom, 
for it is in flower a fortnight or three weeks 
later than the Ghent varieties. It is a good 
plan to visit a nursery where it is grown and 


to pick out the best form, for it varies within 


certain limits of colouring between a pure 
white and pinkish tints. The finest is white 
with only a faint yellow blotch on the upper 
division, which fades before the bloom js 
over; the buds are a faint vellow and the 
outside of the tube is flushed with pink. The 
flower has a look of strength from its boldly 
curving lines and distinctly curling tips, and 
there is something Lily-like in the admirable 
line of the vigorously thrown-out group of 
pistil and stamens. Another merit is the 
beauty of the foliage; it is of a lively gireen 
and shines with a bright polish that is want- 
ing in the more familiar Azaleas and that 
gives this beautiful flower an aspect of rare 
distinction. 


The Violet Cress (lonopsidium acaule) 

This delightful little annual, known in Eng- 
land as the Violet Cress, and in America as 
the Diamond Flower, is one of the most 
charming features in the garden during the 
winter, and in my garden it is never out of 
flower. Though as a native of Portugal it 
might not be expected to resist the rigours of 
our northern winters, even in the compara- 
tively mild south-west, it blooms — con- 
tinuously, being apparently unaffected by 
frost or snow. Commencing to bloom at the 
end of the year, it spreads a mantle of violet 
and white flowers over border and rock-bed. 
The Ionopsidium, reaching a height of about 
2 inches, forms a charming carpeting plant 
for spring bulbs. In many gardens it re- 
produces itself freely from self-sown seed, and 


rows > x 


~ 
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appears in quantity in borders, beds, paths, © 


and rock crannies. Where it is allowed to 
reproduce itself at will seeds fall to the earth 
at all seasons of the year, and in almost every 
month some plants may be found'in bloom. 
A few years ago it appeared in another gar- 
den about a quarter of a mile distant, where 
it had never been sown. Probably a few seeds 
adhered to some plant or bulb that was 
brought to that garden from the one in which 
it was established, but its appearance was 
welcomed, and it has now spread widely over 
its new home. F. 
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Kalmia angustifolia 

This is very beautiful at the present time 
(mid-June), for it is blossoming freely, and 
one wonders why it is not more widely 
planted: Growing to a height of 3 feet, it is 
recognised by its small, deep green, oval 
leaves and clusters of deep rose or reddish 
flowers, which appear from the leaf axils 
about the apex of last year’s growth. Pretty 
as the type is, it is surpassed in beauty by 
some of its dwarfer and more compact-grow- 
ing varieties. Of these, nana grows from 
6 inches to 12 inches high, and rosea and 
rubra from 13 feet to 2 feet in height. K. 


Correspondence 
Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. : 


Small-flowered Clematises 


Clematises of the Jackmanni type are now 
so much grown that there is a risk of the 
smaller-flowered varieties being 
neglected. Some of the latter are remark- 
ably beautiful and would be a great loss if 
they were allowed to die out. More than one 
cottage is a picture in this part (N. Devon) 
with the small-flowered varieties trained over 
them. Clematises may easily be grown from 
seed, and when so many plants offered for 
sale have been grafted, and, in consequence, 
have a nasty habit of dying off suddenly, a 
few should be raised in this way. Gather the 
seed as soon as ripe, store in dry sand until 
spring, when sow in pans of light soil in 
gentle heat. Kept under glass the flowering 
stage is soon reached, and, when strong 
enough, the seedlings can be planted out. 
Propagation can also be carried out by layer- 
ing, which mav be done almost at any time. 
A slight cut at a joint greatly hastens the 
formation of roots. ~~ | SERED gy 


A wonderful Berberis 


I am enclosing a spray of a wonderful 
Benberis from the gardens of Halse Rectory, 
Somerset. 
the base, the narrowest part, of a most 
beautiful shape, and at the present time one 
mass of lovely flowers. I would like to 
know its name and if it is not well-nigh 
unique, as ‘I imagine. ED Ae. 

Bishop’s Lydeard, Somerset. 


[The flowering spray sent for identification 


is Berberis Chitria, native of the Himalaya. 


This handsome species is seldom seen in 
English gardens, and the specimen referred 
*to is probably one of the finest of its kind in 
this country. We should -be interested to 
hear of the dimensions of other specimens.— 
Eb. | 


Transplanting vegetable seedlings 


In the issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
dated June 30th E. A. Saunders writes on the 
above subject. In my opinion he is quite 
right when he advises transplanting all the 
Brassica family. This is a good practice 
where labour and time are available, but in 
many cases it is not so. As regards trans- 
planting Kohl Rabi, this mav be done when 
the plants are small and the ground 


al 


-manently moist, but not waterlo: 


drills and thin out, especially in- 


entirely ~ 


It is 13 feet in circumference at 


_ sufficient good soil as a roo 


angustifolia thrives best in soil 
joys a little shade. ~ eg 
Viola Maggie Mott 
As a bedding Viola of its colour it i 
cult to surpass Maggie Mott ae | 
growth and flower. I saw some fi 
of it in the gardens of Colonel Bro 
mount, Dumfriesshire, a few 
in the. broad masses in which 
grown they were extremely brigh 
with other spring and early summ« 
in making a brave display. The colo 
flowers was very fine, probably owir 
pure air and possibly in some degre 
neighbourhood of the sea. an 


Trials for Nerines and Lache 
The Royal Horticultural Society: 
out trials of Nerines and Lachenalias 
gardens at Wisley during the comi: 
Raisers and growers are invited to sé 
bulbs of each of their varieties to Th 
tor, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley 
so as to reach ‘him by Friday, July 3 
will be pleased to send the necess¢ 
forms on request. — aes 


thoroughly moist.- Much better sow se 
a dry s 
Dwarf Beans, he says, are bette: 
sown in seed-beds and transplantec 
advisable where early crops are needec 
vided the plants are raised under 5 
regards the main crop, if the soil i 
pared there is nothing better 
where the plants are to grow, as | 
ing in dry weather checks grow 
who attempts to transplant 
Carrots, Spinach, or Beet, unless 
aire small and the season is show 
ing trouble, as once these are di 
the tap root injured it is certain f 
better sow a few more seeds whi 
discerned. The seedlings, even. 


catch up the others, and are far 


planted. It is different with O 
and Celery. These should al 
planted when the best results are 
only advocate transplanting Oni 
which can easily be done if, wh ) 
seed in boxes, care is taken to p 
seed 2 inches to 3 inches apart, plat 
direct from these boxes. W. 
Henstaff Court Gardens, 
Pontyclun, S. Wales. 


Borders under walls 

The shelter of a south border, be 
wall, is appreciated most, per 
winter and early spring, as it is 
border one may look for the first 
returning life. I need scarcely moi 
mind readers of the importance of 
of bulbs for planting thereon, p: 
those whose blossoms appear first 
Winter Aconites, Snowdrops, Scilla 
doxas, and Crocuses. In prepé 
ground care should be taken to t 
dig close to the wall itself, and, if 
work in manure and soil. I meé 
because invariably builders in t 
filled in with rammel, and more 
instance has come under my _ noti 
climbers and fruit-trees have failec 
the poverty of soil. ‘Mulching the. 
such circumstances is of little av 


Les i 


counts. Plants grown almost 
walls have a hard time of ‘it 


mmer suffering through dryness, 
0 infrequently, rain does not reach the 
_ Watering in such circumstances is 
necessity in the case of many things. 
“ TOWwNSMAN. 


Yellow Roses 


t the yellow Roses which I grow 
that seem ‘to become more popular 
r; they are Golden Emblem, Rev. 
Roberts, and Mrs. Wemyss Quinn. 
e all good doers and supply many 
1s in autumn until cut off by frost. 
ips the first-named has been distributed 
han any of its class-within the last 
or so, and to-day it is in most collec- 
Rev. F. Page Roberts has, I think, 
well described as the outdoor Maréchal 
Certainly it has beautifully-shaped 
more beautiful flowers, and possesses a 
ug constitution. LEAHURST. 


____ Effective Lupins 


‘EAT improvements have been made in 
wipins in the last few years, and these 
andsome herbaceous plants are splendid 
tranging in borders with the glorious 
of June. The two flower together and 
ably enter into perfect colour harmony. 
st beautiful June garden might be made 
Lupins and Irises alone, and those who 
yw busy planting Irises would do well to 
his in mind and allow spaces for Lupins 
planted a littie later on. Moreover, 
s flower at the same time as Azaleas, 
je accompanying illustration of Lupins 
ibackground of Azaleas in the gardens 
y Place, Frant, thardly does justice to 
elightful garden scene, covering a wide 
wely range of colour. Cat 


*hiladelphus Lemoinet erectus 
h teference to the article in the last 
on Philadelphus jit is interesting to 
that this Mock Orange is again 
ing freely. I have a plant in front of 
wer part of a window, and looking 
sh the foliage and flowers the effect is 
ite when the Philadelphus is in bloom. 
ve so many good Mock Oranges to the 
_firm that it may appear out of place 
one up as excellent without appearing 
darage the others. I think, however, 
e freedom of flowering of P. L. 
together with its upright ‘habit, will 
good claim for inclusion in many 
. ise le Pe 
Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius 
2 that this floriferous old shrub is in- 
among the recent ‘batch of “ new”? 
to receive the Award of Merit from the 
Horticultural Society. No one dis- 
$s merits as a garden shrub, and the 
Award of Garden Merit would surely 
en more to the point. Where this 
oes well it makes-a fine show during 
ummer when in bloom. It is quite 
‘far north as North Wales if planted 
eitered position. The other day I saw 
vant of this growing in the open which 
of afforded the least protection for 


of years. “The soil in which it was 
» Was of a light sandy nature, and the 
ad the Protection of some Ccdar-trees 
Gistance off.on the north side. G'ven 
well-drained soil and a dry, shel- 
ea0n Many plants that are now con- 
“ander would withstand our winters. 


R. O. 

Oaking of water—what is it? 
 paticularly interested in Mr. C. 
contribution on this subject, on p. 428 
He has described very clearly 
I have always adopted since I 
ything about gardening. I re- 
ving of “‘ a slight depression, or 


- 
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cup, round the neck of each plant.’’ I call 
these depressions: ‘‘ water holes,” and have 
spent much time, not without success, in 
instilling the idea into the heads of my fellow- 
workers. The same _ principle applies ‘to 
transplanted Lettuces, Parsley (or any other 
plant), as well as to the proper sowing of 
Peas, Beans, and so forth. Unless the gar- 
dener takes care ito leave such a depression 
as Mr. ‘Blair so ably desaribes it is well-nigh, 
if not quite, impossible to apply a thorough 
soaking of water later on, when it is required. 
Common sense should make this clear to 
anyone who stops to think, and that is what 
we want in our gardening—common sense 
and a little thought, instead of “rule of 
thumb ”’ gardening. E. A. SAUNDERS. 
Carclew, Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall. 


Leptospermum scopartium 

In the reply to A. J. Cheverton on page 410 
you rightly state that Leptospermum 
scoparium is hardier than is generally sup- 
posed. It is, indeed, quite ‘hardy in many 
parts of Scotland. 
without their suffering in even severe winters 
in an inland garden in the south-west and in 


Ihave grown plants of it ' 
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The ease with which they can be cultivated 
has doubtless added to their popularity and 
has also helped them to spread into countries 
of which they are not natives. When the 
foliage withers in summer the rhizomes, or 
creeping stems, may be left out of the ground 
for several weeks, or even months, without 
doing any serious harm. to the plant, and 
thus they are easily transported from place 
to place. One species, at least, which is a 
native of Arabia, I. albicans, has been taken 
by the Mahomedans wherever they have 
penetrated and used to decorate their grave- 
yards, with the result that it has become 
naturalised all round the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and even been carried from 
Spain to Mexico. 

John Gerarde, whose ‘.Herbal ’’ was pub- 
lished in 1597, knew Iris pallida, which he 
called the ‘Great Flower-de-luce of Dalmatia, 
and Parkinson. in 1629 described in his 
“ Paradisus” Iris variegata, with yellow 
standards and purple-veined falls, which has 
combined with Iris pallida to give us the 
first of the innumerable hybrids which are 
now available.  Pallida Como is a typical 
Pallida from the north of Italy, while Har- 


Lupins and Azaleas in the gardens at Ely Place, Frant 


an exposed position. My plants were raised 
from seeds and planted out when young. I 
believe that L. Nichollii is as hardy, as-I 
have seen it in several Scottish gardens, 
and in some of these, notably in the 
south-west of Scotland, the Leptospermums 
had attained a considerable size—1o feet high 
or more in some cases. I have tried L. 
bullatum, which I saw in Edinburgh many 
years ago, but found it too tender. I after- 
wards learned that the plants I had seen 
were not wintered in the open. 
S. ARNOTT. 


A short history of the Bearded Iris 


ASSING through St. James’ Park re- 

cently we were attracted by the following 

notice, entitled ‘‘ A Short History of the 
Bearded Iris,” in which we at once recog- 
nised the pen of Mr. W. R. Dykes, the 
authority on the genus. 

These Irises must be among the oldest of 
cultivated plants, for they are represented on 
an Egyptian bas-relief depicting the ‘* Syrian 
Garden” of Pharaoh Thothmes III. about 
1500 B.c., and the fact that a variety from 
the Mediterranean region was found to be 
naturalised in Nepal as early as 1800 is good 
evidence of their popularity. 


mony represents rather the type of Pallida 
which is found-along the Dalmatian coast. 

Among the varieties grown here the follow- 
ing may be noticed :—Alcazar, which was 
raised in France and which is valuable to the 
breeder for its tall, sturdy growth and for the 
good substance of its flowers; Dominion, 
which should be compared with the older 
Black Prince and which was the forerunner 
of a new strain remarkable for the velvety 
texture of the outer petals; Queen of May, 
an old and still popular variety of a pinkish 
shade which thas now been surpassed by 
Aphrodite; Iris King, a fine specimen of the 
variegata section, to which Maori King also 
belongs, was raised in Germany; Lent. A. 
Williamson is one of the best varieties raised 
in America, and another is Quaker Lady. 

The chief requisites for the successful culti- 
vation of these Irises are (1) a sunny, well- 
drained position; (2) a soil which is not de- 
ficient of lime, old mortar rubble being an 
excellent addition. 

The best time for planting is the period 
from the middle of August to the middle of 
September, and the rhizomes should be 
planted almost on the surface. If they are 
deeply buried they do not get that ripening 
from the sun, without which they are never 
healthy, : 
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Daphne rupestris syn. D. petrza 
A treasure’ of the Eastern Alps 


ALPINES 


Daphnes 


By H. CORREVON 

N a note on Garland flowers (p. 401)-Mr. 
Broeksmit calls attention to one of the 
most fragrant of all shrubs and one of the 
most graceful in Daphne Cneorum. This 
plant has a very curious distribution on the 
limestone mountains of Central and Southern 
ae It grows, too, here and there on 
the Jura range, from the Col du. Marchairuz 
(Vaud) to the Bavarian plain, where it ends in 
the neighbourhood of Munich. It succeeds 
in our gardens in the heaviest and firmest 
soils in Fal 1 sunshine and blooms from March 
to May, forming large flat clumps to feet to 
12 feet across. There. are a variety major, one 
with variegated leaves. and one with pure 
white flowers which has the nicest fragrance 
of all the Daphnes. This was found on the 


Col du Marchairuz in 1911 and. has since been 
much . distributed under ‘the name D. 
Cneorum album. : 

DapHNE striata is the chalk-hating form of 
it and grows in the granitic Alps in South 


and East Europe. It differs from D. 
Cneorum in its. thicker, ~shorter, erect 
branches, narrower leaves, and glabrous 
calyx. 


DaPHNE RUPESTRIS (syn. D. petraea) has 
been called, with reason, the king of Daphnes. 
It has been much written about. The late 
Reginald Farrer was its enthusiastic admirer. 
It is a rare evergreen shrub confined to a 
small alpine district near the Lago di Garda, 
where it forms, at 5,000 feet elevation, dense 
tufts of dark green shining foliage covered 
with pink sweet-smelling flowers in May and 
June. 
easy cultivation. I grow it here in an east 
and west position facing a limestone wall, 
where it flowers well but never seeds. I in- 


Daphne Blagayana 
One of the daintiest and choicest of low-growing alpine shrubs 


It is the gem of the Daphnes and of - 


crease it from cuttings and graft it 
D. Meg ene or D. Laureola. The pl 
very slow-growing. I have a 20-% 
tuft which hardly measures 12 centin 
in diameter. 

D. arpuscuLA (Hort. non “ Christ) 
Austrian fonm of D. Cneorum with n 
shining feaves. It seems to be an 
mediate form between D. Cneorum a 
petra.  D. Verloti is its western 
growing on_ the Alps of Dauphiné 
Piédmont. There is another, D. atbu 
a Jurassic form of D. Laureola, ny 

D. Bracayana is very popular in / 
gardens. It was introduced 50 years 
from the Eastern Alps. Its long \ 
shoots have tufts.of big evergreen oval | 
and bear a cluster of creamy, sweet-st 
flowers in the spring. It likes a half. 
situation, a stony soil, an _ some Mc 
cover its shoots. 

D. Gnipium is found in the shady 
of the Mediterranean region, D. Laure 
found in the limestone soils of Centra 
South Europa; D. Philippi from the Py 
and D. pontica from the Caucasus 
Orient have evergreen foliage and gr 
flowers; D. oleoides from the east Me 
ranean regions is a small tree-like shrut 

whitish flowers. ~ a 

D. coittNa (D. sericea, D. neapolitar 
Fioniana) is a little: shrub. with purple 
sweet-scented flowers which want a s 

well-exposed situation. D. odora, jap 
and indica are nearly allied species 
relatively big foliage, very sweet-sm 
but they are not quite hardy, at le: 
Geneva, and 1 have to cover them a 
winter. : 

All the kinds mentioned above are 
green. There are numerous other Daj 
most of them deciduous, which can | 
commended for alpine gardens. D. a 
D. caucasica, D. Sophie, and De 
schatica are more or less shrubby kind: 
white or whitish flowers of no great 
D. alpina, which grows in the oreyi 
limestone rocks, has white flowers, tt 
has D. buxifolia, its parent, and resem 
little tree. 


s and branches of flowers just 
entless Lilac. It is rather tender. 
ZANTIACA thas been introduced from 
“the ‘Royal Botanic Garden’ of 
. It is one of the most brilliant 
ith its dark green shining foliage 
eads of orange, very sweet-scented 
Another yellow Daphne is the 
) - Sete or luteum, ~° introduced 
fs. ago. ~ It. is like a yellow 
Cath quite another smell. It is 
‘and rather difficult to keep. It 
m China and was given to me by 
aurice de Vilmorin. 

ate several different Daphne 
! D. M. alpinum has darker 
D. M. album has vellow berries; 
Ibum plenum; D. M. autumnale 
owers) earlier flowering. A form I 
ce on the Mont Cenis has varie- 
oliage, and there is one with deep 
foliage called D. M. atropurpurea, 
/same group of plants belongs the 
ere called ‘Edgeworthia chrys- 
ie Gardneri), which flowers in the 
ys of spring and wants protection, at 
loraire. It is quite hardy near the 
ts heads of light yellow flowers, 
before the leaves, are very sweet- 
and the plant is a free grower, 
only a light soil and a ‘southern 


tock garden in summer 
By MARK FENWICK 


a correspondent, C. Blair, states 
he a6 hath Aes at the rock 


clean Bp. 

the last day m June I noted the follow- 
slants in bloom in my rock garden, so I 
: it is hardly time for a general clean up 


Geranium Russell 


" : fl.-pl. Pritchard. 
deltoides Campanula ee 
5 ” pula 
Bickham. Fy pulloides. 
Cyclo: $s vars i turbinata. 
Superbus af garganica, 
OTSU: < ~ hirsuta. 

‘ a garga- 
jonogynum. nica Mrs 
bonense. Payne. 

: “ :; pusilla, 

SCOS he ” pusilla 
cupreus Miss 
_ (scarlet) Willmott. 
rege crim- cf Steveni 
ye nana. 
1eti. os Miranda. 
zolum — 3 Kewensis. 
yphyllum iiypertcuim Coris. 
“1816. nf 7 reptans. 
Jens1s + Olympi- 
cum. 


Aithionemas in var. 
Heucheras in var. 
Cheiranthus linifolius. 


ot Allioni. 
‘ 9 mutabilis. 
ica. Helianthemums.. 
yllum (nothera riparia. 
us. ” speciosa 
x rosea. 
ta Mussini. 


oltkia petra. 
Brodizea laxa. 


dianum Allium Murrayanum. 
: Genista tinctoria. . 
Cytisus Schipkeensis. 
yi h Spireéa Hacqueti. 
na. Thalictrum tuberosum. 
Geum Borisii. 
ED Bruckenthalia 
Ro oven var. spiculifolia. 


Ourisia coccinea. 
: 2, Orchis foliosa. ‘ 
ale. Meconopsis cambrica, 


gi Primula Littoniana. 
ee “2 perce 
halotes. ; jonraine. 
nv nee + Beesiana. 
ntermedium. sl Bulleyana. 
sicum. ” helodoxa,. 
iceana. capitata. 


Codonopsis ovata. 
Antirrhinum 


Coronilla, iberica. 


fl.-pl. 


_ Cypripedium spectabile. 


semperflorens. 
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Daphne Genkwa, with Lilac-like flowers 


Oxalis rosea. Anthericum 
»  Oregana. 
Roscea Humeana. 


1 Kniphofia Goldelse. 
» cautilloides. 


Silene alpestris. 


Cerastium, alpinum. » HBlizabethe. 
Caleeolarig, polythrysa. Cynoglossum 

# Wm nervosum. 

: Ingram. Androsace Halleri. 
Arnica montana. sarmentosa. 
Linaria alpina Pentstemon 

“f rosea. cyananthus. 
Delphinium nudicaule, 3 - ovatus. 

3 Pylzowii. 3 campanu- 
BKrigeron mucronatus. . latus. 
Erythrea, diffusa. ‘e divaricatus. 
Gentiana procumbens. Onosma tauricum. 

A phyllanthes Helichrysum 
monspeliensis. bellidioides. 
Omphalodes Lucilie, ES arenarium. 
Other  silvery-leaved plants such as 
Raoullia iaustralis, Artemisias, Othonopsis 


cheirifolia, various Ferns, Yucca filamentosa, 
and Japanese Maples. 

There are also many kinds of dwarf ever- 
green trees—too many to enumerate—which 
are always interesting and which no good 
rock garden should be without, 

I may add that the glory never departs from 
a-iwell-kept rock garden, which ‘should be 
nearly as gay in autumn as in spring or 
summer. 


Abbotswood, Stow- CtheuW ond. 


Pelargoniums 
The Show and Regal sections have been 
making a fine display in the greenhouse, and 
now they are over, the plants should be 
afforded a sunny position on the frame 
ground, where they can remain till the middle 
of August, when they are cut back. 


7 


graminifolium., 
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Consider the annual 


I know some good gardeners who literally 
pore over ithe perennials, Lilies, and Roses, 
but who rarely give any attention to the 
annuals when once they have been estab- 
lished in their flowering quarters. The very 
fact of annuals being short-lived should warn 
us of the folly of neglecting them. They are 
here for one season only, and we should ta'xe 
care they do not leave us in disgust before 
they have contributed their full quota of 
beauty to the garden. 

The extension of the flowering period of 
annuals can be accomplished in various ways. 
In dry summers much good can be done by a 
good mulch of rotten manure. This coh- 
serves the moisture in the soil and provides 
for a little extra stimulant in the event of a 
shower of rain or if veu are inclined ito use 
the watering-pot. Of course, the ground 
should be well soaked previous to the applica- 
tion of the mulch unless a kindly shower 
relieves you of this ‘work. Another way to 
prolong the season of annuals is to cut away 
all the blooms immediately their beauty has 
passed. Nothing shortens the life of an 
annual so much as the strain of seed-produc- 
tion. If it is desired to save a few seeds, 
well and good, but it is not necessary to 
burden the plants with more than you are 
likely to require. In the case of those 
annuals which are useful for cutting we must 
exercise the scissors unsparingly. If the 
flowers are not required for home use we can 
always give them away, and the _ local 
hospital will never refuse cut flowers. It is 
well known that the frequent cutting of 
Sweet Peas is a great factor in extending the 
flowering period and what is true . of 
Sweet Peas is pees so in the case of most 
annuals. My concluding word isa reminder 
about timely staking of the tall- growing 
kinds. Inreparable injury can be done in a 
few hours in rough weather. Instead of 
Bamboo and formal garden stakes I gsener- 
ally use the tops of Pea and Bean sticks with 
nice twiggy ends. If these are inserted 
among the plants in a clump they are scarcely 
noticeable and ‘hardly any tying is necessary. 

H. GREAVES. 


The tall Campanulas (Bellflowers) 


Probably the most favoured biennial among 
these is the Canterbury Bell (Campanula 
Medium), which gives us a variety of colour 
and is one of the first to open its flowers. Of 
late. years these have been much improved. 
The cup-and-saucer forms, when not too 
large, are always admired, but the singles 
and. semi-doubles still claim attention and 
are grown in the cottage garden as well as in 
the gardens of the wealthy. Another that 
opens its cup-shaped flowers about the same 
time is C. persicifolia, single and double, in 
blue and white irespectively. The variety 
Moerheimi is an extra large flower of the 
double white set and should be secured, as 
well as the new blue Telham Beauty. The 
spikes of these reach from 18 inches to 24 
inches when well done. In C. glomerata we 
have a desirable variety for the herbaceous 
border, reaching about 2 feet high, clustered 
with intense purple flowers. There is also a 
white one, but it is seldom met with, while 
for a later production we have the Chimney 
Campanula (C. pyramidalis) in blue and 
white, a noble plant when in full bloom, 
reaching 5 feet to 6 feet in height. It is, 
perhaps, not quite as hardy as the foregoing, 
so it is as well to sow a pinch of seed yearly. 
Two-year-old plants make a fine show if 
grown on in pots for a year and then planted 
out. The decaying , flowers should be con- 
stantly picked off then you get quite a con- 
tinuous display well into September. 

J. Mayne. 
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Dahlias and Their 


O grow these superb autumn flowers 

with any degree of success a consider- 

able amount. of skill is required, and 
their various requirements from the time of 
planting till they are in perfection must be 
carefully studied. The position they are to 
occupy must be open and airy, and if possible 
be well sheltered from strong winds and from 
late and early firosts. Any good garden loam 
will suit them, but if-must be free and rich, 
with deep digging and heavy manuring. The 


1. Rose petals picked over 


safest time to plant is June ist. The plants 
should stand 33 feet apart each way, and 
before planting them mark off the ground and 
drive in the stakes. Take out a little of the 
soil where each plant is to be put, and replace 
with a mixture the same as used for potting, 
then place the plant in the centre firmly and 
tie loosely to the stake. After the work is 
finished water sufficiently to settle the soil, 
then at night give a slight dusting with fresh- 
slaked lime close round the stem; this must 
be done frequently, especially after showers, 
and, unless the utmost care is taken, some 
are sure to be eaten off by slugs. After they 
have become established, say second week in 
July, they will require mulching and copious 
supplies of soft rain or pond water, both at 
roots and overhead. Up to this time twice a 
week will be sufficiently often to water; all 
overhead waterings should fbe done in mild 
weather and in the evening. It is imipossible 
to obtain fine Dahlia blooms if the plants are 
allowed to carry all their branches; the object 
to keep in view is to ensure a free circulation 
of air through the branches, and remove all 
burdensome growth. A model plant should 
have not more than four separate shoots tied 
loosely to each stake at the bottom, and the 
same number at the top, These shoots will 
be sufficient to produce four to six fine 
blooms, ‘Disbudding, to be done well, re- 
quires experience, 

Early in July begin jto apply liquid-manure 
to the roots twice a week, also syringe the 
foliage every evening with soft water in 
which a _ little Tobacco-paper thas ‘been 
steeped ; this will prevent thrips and black-fly 


and dropping the insects 
Tobacco-water every morning. 


colours well. 
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Culture 


from spoiling the flowers. There is no better 
way of trapping earwigs than placing a small 
pot with a little Moss on the centre stake, 
into a pail of 
In selecting © 
flowers for exhibition choose only those with 
high centres with ithe eye plump and well 
covered. To set the flowers up in a tasteful 
way or manner is of great importance; one of 
the principal points is to harmonise the 
Keep the delicate and light 


flowers towards the outside of the stand, re- 
sérving the largest blooms for the back row, 
and distributing the finest regularly over the 
stand. 
early in the morning, 


The best time to cut the blooms is 
J. MiLett: 


Canterbury Bells 
Although Canterbury Bells may often be in- 


creased from offshoots which form at the base 
of the plants they are not to be depended 
upon, and the safer way to ensure a supply of 
vigorous plants for blooming another year is 
to sow seed in the open ground in May or 
June. 
old-time biennials is, 


Brief as the flowering period of these 
the show is a very 


2. Ramming the Rose petals in the preparation jar 


brilliant and prolific one while it last; 
considering their hardiness and sim 

culture it is a pity to miss them. W. 
when the blossoms appear that we are rt 
from the noon of summer, and furthe 
are reminded that we may _ante-date 
flowering by some weeks by potting 
plants and bringing them into gentle wz 
Seed should be sown thinly, and~ n¢ 
ought to be lost in getting the plants o1 
nursery beds with as much room as it 
sible to give them. ~ Miprant 


Eur)! 


The making of Pot- 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, 


HERE are two ways of m 

pourri, the moist and the dry, ~ 

way is the easiest and quicl 
moist has a better quality of scent 
longer endurance. “It may—be of j 
readers to describe the making of 
kind. ‘The main ingredients are Ro 
and sweet Geranium leaves, wit 
proportion of Lavender; also Swee 
and Bay leaves. The ‘Roses must 
dry when gathered; they are ta 
good space indoors—we have a root 
—tipped on to a dust sheet on # 
picked over to separate the petals. 
then laid out on tables to get hal 
there is no wind they are laid outs 
little paved court. They have to b 
a leathery consistency, so that 
have lost about two-thirds of their 


® SS 


It generally takes two days indoors, ot 
the drying is done outside. They are 
put into the préparation jars with th 
mixture, which is half bay salt and 
common salt. The bay salt is sold i 

and has to be crushed so that the 


‘pieces are a little smaller than a Haze 


The upright jars were made on purpe 
the strong glazed Doulton ware. It 

leaves are put in, two good handfuls 
time, and well rammed, then sprinkled 
the salt, enough to make a thin layer, 
more Rose leaves and more ramming 
salting. A flat thick. disc of lead W 
handle, weighing 14 Ibs., then goes 1M, | 
ing it closely down. This is done al 


~ 


= >. 
vals throughout the Rose season when 
convenient to gather them. The Sweet 
jum, which comes later, is treated in 
ame way, the leaves being first torn into 
or four pieces. Bay leaves and Sweet 
ena go in without drying, but all are 
{ and rammed. Lavender is kept dry 
ately after being dried and rubbed off 
talks. 
yen all is ready the spice mixture is pre- 
|; the amount is, of course, in propor- 
to that of the main bulk. We make a 
quantity, using something like 13 
‘Is of Rose, Geranium, etc., and about 


Ax 


2 making of pot-pourri in a Surrey 
ag garden 
. Drying the Rose petals outside 


f the mixed salt. For this-quantity 

mixture requires 1 lb. each of 
allspice, Cloves, and mixed spice, 
of whole Mace and whole Cloves, 
‘each of powdered Gum Benzoin and 
storax, and five 3-lb. packets of Atkin- 
jolet powder. The powders ond 
ices are mixed together in a large 
Then a space is swept on the brick 
upright jars are brought forward, 


wn on the floor; the mixed spice and 
Lavender is also thrown over by 
When the jars are empty and the 
_exhausted the whole is turned over 
| times with a shovel so that it is evenly 
- ft is then shovelled into the wooden 
€ tub-and rammed close. The pot- 
is not used at once, for it is much the 
for maturing in bulk and for remain- 
the tub for at least nine months before 
taken out for use, 

the dry pot-pourri, which is suitable 
chets, the Rose leaves are eompletely 
Preferably in an airy room on sheets 
per, and are mixed with any of the 
spices. With this kind no salt is used, 


Transplanting Narcissi 

several occasions it has fallen to my lot 
| with clumps of Daffodils which had 
€ such packed masses of juvenile and 
Offsets and splendid flowering bulbs 
'§€ 406) that their conspicuous feature 
t superb flowers, When it became ob- 
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vious that nothing short of lifting, grading 
(three grades were the almost invariable rule), 
and replanting after soil renovation, every 
bulb, little and big, was dug between — the 
time of leaf disappearance, due to perfect 
maturation, and the first week of July. The 
deepest possible and most thorough digging 
was done, rotted manure was incorporated 
in the bottom spit for Emperor, Sir Watkin, 
and other great growers, with refuse material 
from an old hotbed on the top of all, and 
replanting was done before the end of the 
month. Depth of planting varied in degree 
with variety and soil, but was always, I am 


but loving care bestowed 
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by name, and perhaps tell the history of, 
every plant growing in their garden. I am 
acquainted with a goodly number of the 
great gardens in the country. I have been in 
and out amongst them all my life; I have also 
had the privilege of knowing many amateur 
gardeners, from those in the very humblest 
rank of farm labourers to the more ambitious 
citizens of the towns whose means are not 
limited, and I have generally found that the 
pleasure derived from gardening is in propor- 
tion to the knowledge, the care, and the love 
brought to bear upon it; and the latter item 
is sure to give a good return. Love lavished 
upon a human being may bring disappoint- 
ment, for human ingratitude is proverbial ; 
upon the living 
things which adorn our gardens is sure to 
bring a blessing with it in the shape of health 
and peace. In gardening on a small as well 
as on-a large scale, the chief requisite is a 
good, well-tilled, and properly-manured soil; 
and it is better to invest a little money in the 
punchase of a few loads of good turfy. soil 
wherewith to improve the staple of the land 
where it is poor, in the first instance, than to 
struggle on with what is unsuitable. When a 
good start has been made, the planting and 
the daily attention that the various crops re- 
quire will be light and interesting employ- 
ment that anyone can do in spare time with 
benefit both to mind and body. Some of 
the cottage gardens in the south of England 
vield returns both as to flowers and vege- 


4. The jars and implements 


inclined to think, deeper than is adopted as 
a general rule. Rightly or wrongly, I was 
satisfied that success depended more upon 
disturbance early and replanting before the 
bulbs would have started to root naturally if 
they had remained unmoved than upon any 
other individual detail. East ANGLIAN. 


Small gardens 


Those people who have more rooms in their 
houses than they can occupy, or gardens so 
large that they cannot familiarise themselves 
with their contents, often do not derive so 
much pleasure from their possessions as do 
those whose homes just meet their wants, 
and who are acquainted with, and can call 


tables which, taking into account their size, 
are often remarkable, and frequently put to 
shame the results in gardens of much larger 
size, and on which much money is sesats 


Border Carnations 


As soon as the ‘‘ Grass”’ is of sufficient 
length to admit of layering, this important 
operation must be begun and carried forward 
as time and circumstances permit. Dull 
weather is admittedly the more favourable for 
this work, but if the soil be well watered 
after the layers are laid down, and also 
sprinkled overhead each evening for 10 days 
or a fortnight, there is no fear of failure. 
Guard against birds disturbing the layers, 
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Hardy Cyclamens 


than the various members of the hardy 
Cyclamens, which in their flowering 
cover a considerable period, commencing, as 
it were, with the forms of C. europe@um soon 
after midsummer and concluding with C. 
repandum in April or thereabouts. When 
the corms have attained to a large size—and 
some of them reach 6 inches or 8 inches 
across with age—the plants are singularly 
attractive, both by their foliage and. the 
numerous dainty flowers which they produce. 
In point of 
CuLtTurE there are but few items to be 
observed, the chief of these being a_ let- 
alone system when once planted. This.is, per- 
haps, not so essential in the younger and 
smaller corms as it is when these have at- 
tained their maximum. A circumstance bear- 
ing on this will suffice to prove what in 
practice has already been apparent. In 
looking through some cottage gardens on the 
outskirts of Kidderminster some years ago 
I got into conversation with an old sexton 
who had found a quantity of what proved to 
be Cyclamen europzeum growing wild, as he 
said, in a small copse less than a quarter of 
a mile from his dwelling. We went to the 
spot, which was certainly an ideal one for 
the plants, but I endeavoured to impress upon 
my companion that seeds or bulbs must 
have been deposited where he found them. 
He was specially anxious I should have a 
root to compare with my own stock, which 
he would send me when fit for removal. 
Though I particularly requested that he 
should only send a corm of medium size, he 
sent me what must have been the largest he 
possessed—giant roots upwards of 6 inches 
across. Notwithstanding that more than 
ordinary care was taken in planting, this fine 
corm, the growth of years, gradually dwin- 
dled away, a circumstance as much due, 
perhaps, to the age as to the length of time 
the bulb had been in its position without dis- 
turbance. Such very large roots, however, 
are by no means uncommon; indeed, only 
one or two kinds ever reach the size named 
so far as my experience goes. The position 
where these were originally found was a 
plantation of Larch not over thick at the 
time of which I- speak, on a sharp bank 
sloping to the south, the soil somewhat sandy 
and light and freely mingled with red sand- 
stone chips. The same species, C. euro- 
pum, grows quite vigorously in soil which 
is just the opposite in some parts of Glouces- 
tershire—viz., in a rather heavy clay, mixed, 
however, with small gravel from the inferior 
oolite marl, which assisted drainage to a con- 
siderable extent. In the garden of the late 
Mr. James Atkins in the same county, where 
considerable. attention was paid to _ these 
hardy Cyclamens, the soil was of a different 
character and the position much higher also, 
yet the growth and flowering were all one 
could desire. Indeed, in midwinter, I have 
seen patches of foliage from’ the lovely C. 
neapolitanut, of which any garden might be 
justly proud, spreading out a yard or more 
across. These diverse circumstances of 
growth are mentioned to show that these 
things are by no means fastidious as to soil; 
indeed, so long as good drainage is given 
them the soil is of quite secondary impor- 
tance. At the same time I would suggest 
that a heavy clay soil be liberally treated with 
old mortar rubbish and leaf-soil together with 
being deeply dug also. Given this, these 
pretty plants may adorn the rock-garden, the 
border, or the hardy fernery, and if planted 
in groups make a pretty and attractive 
feature. 
C. coum, is one of the dwarfest of the 
genus. It is also one of the most showy in 
point of colour, even though small in size, 


Frese: hardy plants have a prettier effect 


while thé firm texture of the smooth, round 
leaves renders it distinct from all else in this 
genus. The typical species has flowers of a 
bright crimson; there are also varieties 
having rose+coloured and white flowers re- 
spectively. All these have a preference for 
partial shade, and are somewhat more last- 
ing when in such a position. It is a native 
of Southern Europe and Asia Minor, and 
may be transplanted from June to September. 

C. EUROP2UM flowers during late summer, 
commencing in the end of July. As a rule, 
the flowers of this are much larger and more 
pointed in the segments, and possessed also 
of a pleasing and decided fragrance. Some 
pretty effects may be secured from the foliage 
of this kind, which is marbled with white 
above and reddish-purple beneath. It is a 
very old garden plant, yet not so freely culti- 
vated in those positions in the garden which 
suit it best. 

C. IBERICUM in point of culture may be re- 
garded from the same _ standpoint as C. 
Coum, yet in its many and variable forms it 

? 


j uly 1 


other species in their flowers, they 
appear at the same season, which i 
worth remembering in a group with 
attractions. In all but the lightes 
old mortar-rubbish to the extent of 
may be added with advantage when 
and where the soil is of good depth the 
will be safe for years. {ae 


Pulmonaria angustifolia 


URE blue flowers are always o 
There are many plants wit 
mauve, and lavender-coloured 
but of true blue there are comparatiy 
Pulmonaria angustifolia is a nati 
the flowers of which are at first j 
afterwards turn bright blue, while 
are faintly spotted with cream, in 1 
The variety azurea is a great impr 
P. angustifolia. The variety a 
not be confused with the so-called 
that name which is much taller-grow 
distinguish clearly between them the 
azurea ts now known in the trade 
stead Variety. This blue form is rf 
mon in gardens, though it has been 


Pulmonaria angustifolia azurea ee eo 


is superior to the latter. Of this species there 
are red, rose, and lilac varieties, and a most 
charming 
which is known as C. i. Atkinsi. ~ 

C. NEAPOLITANUM, the Ivy-leaved Cycla- 
men, is among the most attractive of the fine- 


foliaged kinds, the leaves not only hand- 


somely marked, and worth growing for this 
reason alone, but produced in considerable 
quantity also, and simply carpeting the soil 
with their beauty. This kind is also very vigor- 
ous, and being obtained cheaply, is worthy 


of being freely introduced to rock garden and 


woodland. In the latter, however, some 
clearance will be needed where strong herb- 
age abounds. There are rosy-pink and white 
forms of this beautiful plant, and with C, 
greecum, which is also covered with beautiful 
foliage in the autumn and winter, are among 
the most charming of this pretty race of 
plants. In making petmanent groups of 
these, a depth of 3 inches or 4 inches is 
usually sufficient covering. : 

C, AFRICANUM and C. repandum should be 
planted in the more sheltered places and 
covered with leaves during the winter, The 
above with C. cilicum, a prettily-formed 


“flower, are all worth attention in the garden, 


for though some of them closely resemble 


white kind with crimson base 


Munstead Wood for many  y: 
flowers open outdoors in March a 
and remain open for many weeks. 
stead, where so many hardy flow 
grown to good purpose, this P 

is used as an edging to garden path 
third year the plants are taken upa 
after flowering, usually in late May or 


Brompton Stocks es 
No time should tbe lost in — 


these delightful old-fashioned flowe 
can be sown in the open ground or 


frame. -The aim of the grower sh 


short-jointed, sturdy plants, as these ar 
liable to jpass through the wi 

Therefore thin sowing is recommentde 
the seedlings ought to be pricked o! 
early stages. pi 


Carnations _ 
The layering of Border Carnati 

proceeded with when the flowering 
past. A sharp knife is a nécessity, 
pegs and some sandy soil. Make 
cut in the stem, first removing a i 
leaves, and then pegging down t 
covering the cut portion with soil. 


inglish climate is particularly suit- 
for the cultivation of Gooseberries, 
[it is possible to grow this fruit to a 
e of perfection. Gooseberries are 
y cultivated on a commercial scale, 
almost invariably to- be found in 
irdens and allotments. Some of the 
ely-distributed varieties are Crown 
wcashire Lad, Keepsake, Careless, 
jinham’s Industry; others less known 
ard, Rushwick ‘Seedling, Howard’s 
sand Golden ‘Drop. Varieties differ 
another in size, colour, contour, and 
of the fruit. From time to time 
ps of Gooseberries are obtained, and 
of the best means of preserving 
n arises. The fruit is best picked 
but the berries must not be too 
r the preserved Gooseberries will 
s flavour. For preserving, green 
; of medium, size are preferable. 
‘the fruit before it is fully developed 
ficial to the bushes, since it relieves 
f some of their burden, and the berries 
a better chance to grow into large 
uality. 5 

2s which are to be preserved by 
ing, or making into jam-*must 
well washed, and the stalks and 
mds removed. This is generally re- 
“topping and tailing ” or ‘ snib- 
us Operation may be carried out by 
pecially designed for the purpose, 
ne berries are spun round ina cast- 
ider having a rough surface and 
which a stream of water flows. 
“which snib 5 lbs. to 37 lbs. per 
made use of on a commercial 
he fruit should be graded for size 
mess. For ‘bottling or canning 
nder-ripe fruit is best, as ripe berries 
rst during sterilisation, and 
s does not detract from the 
od value, yet it reduces the com- 
re of the product as the appear- 
t. Whether bottling or canning 
ed out’on a home or on a com- 
, the methods are similar, and 
for carrying out both these pro- 
» given in this leaflet. 

ed Gooseberries are generally used 
g pies, the covering liquid is usually 


n water, and a better product is 
if a sugar solution is used to cover 
it. Experiments carried out at Camp- 
t and Vegetable Pireservation Re- 
Station show that where the berries 
nibbed the strength of the syrup 
exceed 2 lbs. of sugar per gallon 
as in greater concentrations the 
Is when stored; If the berries are 
‘by machine, syrups obtained by dis- 
m 4 lbs. to 6 ibs. of sugar per 
water may be used without shrink- 
t 


GoosEBERRIES.—The _ prepared 
uld ‘be filled into vacuum bottles 
he bottles are quite full of fruit. 
to overflowing with water or cold 
pared by dissolving 2 lbs. of sugar 
allon of water. Cool this syrup 
Ing the bottles to avoid cracking 
_ Place the fittings on the bottles, 
wing, lid and clip or screw band. 
bottles on a false bottom in a 


cold water, and, using a ther- 
ring the temperature of the water 
fer up to 165 degs. F. in 13 hours. 
perature is brought up slowly the 
not rise from the bottom of the 
eave the bottles 10 minutes at 165 
then remove them, and if screw 


fruit, however, loses flavour if- 


Or deep. boiler, completely cover 
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Gooseberry Preservation 


Bottling, canning, am and jelly making 


bottles are used the screws must be tightened 
while the bottles are still hot. Next day re- 
move clips or screw bands and examine the 
lids to make sure they are firm. If a lid 
comes off there is. some flaw either in the 
rubber ring or in the lid or bottle. This flaw 
should be located, remedied if possible, and 
the bottle once more sterilized in the same 
way and for the same length of time as be- 
fore. It usually happens that small pearl- 
like bubbles appear on bottled Gooseberries 
which have been sterilized. These are air 
bubbles, and they usually disappear when the 
fruit has been stored for a few weeks. The 
presence of air bubbles does not mean that 
the fruit is not properly sterilized. 


CANNING GOOSEBERRIES.—The fruit should 
be graded, snibbed, washed, and packed into 
clean, scalded cans. Fill the cans with syrup 
made by dissolving 2 lbs. of sugar to the 
gallon. A stronger syrup may be used for 
machine-snibbed fruit. The syrup must be 
boiling when the can is filled, and the can 
should then be sealed without delay, so that 
the temperature inside the can remains high. 
When a batch of cans is completed, place them 
on a false bottom in a vessel of-boiling water 
having sufficient water to cover the cans com- 
pletely. ‘Raise the temperature of the water 
again to boiling point, and allow the 1-lb. 
cans to boil for 15 minutes, 2-Ib. cans should 
be boiled 25 to 30 minutes. They should then 


be removed and placed in cold running water ~ 


for a few ‘hours. 
and label them. 


JAM AND JELLY MAKING.—Gooseberry jams 
and jellies are easy to make, since this fruit 
is rich in both pectin and acid, which along 
with added sugar are responsible for the set. 
The principle in all jam-making is to bring 
the pectin into solution by breaking down the 


Then take them out, dry, 


fruit. This is readily accomplished by heat- 
ving the fruit in its own acid juice. After 


bringing the pectin into solution it is only 
necessary to add the requisite amount of 
sugar and to_boil for as short a time as possi- 
ble to avoid loss of flavour, and to secure a 
bright product. The green colour of the jam 
depends on the variety and maturity of the 
Gooseberries and on the length of time of 
boiling with the sugar. Varieties which turn 
red on ripening will give an unattractive jam 
if used before they are mature. If red Goose- 
berry jam is preferred, a good variety of berry 
to use is that known as ‘‘ Warrington Red.” 
The colour of Gooseberry jelly varies from 
pale to deep red. This appears to depend on 
the length of time the extract is boiled with 
the sugar, short boiling with the sugar giving 
a pale colour and a longer period of boiling 
with the sugar giving a deep red colour. 
When jam jis made in the home, success is 
largely a matter of experience. It is difficult 
for the inexperienced to know when the jam 
is sufficiently boiled so that it will set when 
cool and afterwards keep well. All such diffi- 
culties can be overcome by using a ‘balance 
and weighing the jam at intervals during the 
process of cooking. When the weights given 
in the directions are followed the jam will be 
bright in colour and fresh in flavour, and no 


anxiety need tbe felt as ito whether it will set. 


or keep when stored. 


* 
METHOD OF MAKING JAM.—A method of 
making Gooseberry jam in this way has been 
worked out. The quantities required are 
6 Ibs. Gooseberries, 2 pints water, and 8 lbs. 
sugar. Weigh the preserving pan. Wash 
and prepare the fruit. Place the fruit with 
the water in the weighed préserving pan and 
simmer slowly until it is well pulped. Then 
weigh the preserving pan with the pulp and 
continue. to cook, stirring frequently to pre- 


_ tended to. 
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vent burning, until the weight of the pulp is 
53 lbs. Then add the sugar and stir until it 
has all dissolved. Boil the jam until its 
weight in the preserving pan is 134 lbs. Skim 
and pour into warm jars. Put on wax circles 
while hot and tie down when cold. It should 
be remembered that the weight of the pre- 
serving ~an being used must ‘be added to both 
the weights given above, and that the spoon 
must be removed before the weight is taken. 
GOOSEBERRY JELLY.—Wash the fruit, weigh 
and place without snibbing in a preserving 
pan; barely cover the fruit with cold water. 
Simmer it until tender, then mash well and 
strain through a scalded jelly-bag. Leave 
overnight to drain. Remove the pulp from 
the jelly-bag, add sufficient water to make a 
thin mesh, and simmer it again for about 
13 hours. Strain as before. Mix the first 
and second extracts together. Weigh the ex- 
tracts, and to each Ib. of juice allow r Ib. 
of sugar. Dissolve ithe sugar in the juice, 
then boil rapidly until it will set when tested 
on a cold plate. If the jelly is sufficiently 
boiled it will set lightly. The jelly should 


_.then be skimmed, poured through muslin to 


remove any particles of scum, and filled into 


warmed glasses. 


Leaflet No. 2, issued by the Camden Fruit 
and Vegetable Preservation Research Station, 
Glos. Copies may be obtained by the public 
at 13d. each. 


Scorching of foliage in fruit houses 


The scorching of the leaves in fruit-houses, 
and particularly in vineries, is often attended 
with serious results as regards the quality 
and finish of the fruit. It therefore behoves 
those who are responsible for the svell-being 
of the occupants to try and combat the evil as 
much as possible. That the foliage will be 
scorched in some houses and not in others 
must be admitted, and this even where the 
ventilation and other details are carefully 
carried out. Where such a state of things 
exists the fault lies with the glass the roof is 
glazed with. Common glass is too often 
used, and this, besides being very thin, is full 
of air bubbles, a condition highly favourable 
to the injury of the foliage. In the case of 
one vinery I have to deal with the roof is 
glazed with such glass, and it was some time 
before I could discover the real cause, as the 
ventilation and heating were carefully at- 
A close. examination, however, 
revealed the fact of the presence of numerous 
air bubbles, some of them very small. Upon 
each of these being painted over with white 
lead and turpentine injury to the foliage 
ceased. In some instances these air bubbles 
had such an influence over the young and 
tender leaders of extending Vines that they 
collapsed. Faulty ventilation, however, is at 
the root of the majority of evils, and especi- 
ally where the heating arrangements are not 
efficiently carried out. Where the tempera- 
ture is too low during the night and the 
ventilators kept perfectly close, the sun on 
reaching the roof raises the temperature con- 
siderably, and the moisture condenses on the 
foliage. On account of the sudden rise in 
the temperature, if no ventilation had previ- 
ously been on, the atmosphere will be very 
close and warm, and the man in charge on 
entering the houses puts on a quantity of air 
which, instead of counteracting the evil, adds 
to it by causing sudden evaporation, a state 
of things highly favourable to burning or 
scalding. Of course, the correct treatment 
would have been-to have had a little ventila- 
tion on during the night with a comfortable 
warmth in the pipes, and then with increased 
ventilation in the morning or directly before 
the sun had raised the temperature, scalding 
would be rarely if ever known. Where the 
early ventilation has been neglected air 
should be put on by degrees, so as to change 
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the temperature as little as possible and 
gradually evaporate the moisture from the 
foliage. Following a dull time, a sudden 
outburst of sun often takes considerable effect 
upon the foliage on account of the want of 
stamina. In such cases a slight shade is 
often of untold ‘benefit, but this is only neces- 
sary for a time. A little whitening and 
water svringed lightly over the glass will 
break the direct rays of the sun. Melons, 
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Cucumbers, and even Figs are greatly 
fited by a slight shade following. a dull time, 
but only for a short time or until the foliage 
gets inured to the sun. When the foliage has 
become hardened the less shade the better, 
and especially in the case of Melons. 


ae. Ae, 


; Strawberries 
The early layering of Strawberries is neces- 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern Gardens 


Winter crops 

During the month of June no rain was 
recorded in this neighbourhood, 
sequently the planting out of Kales 
and Broccoli has been héld up. 


Spinach Beet 

This is not so largely grown as it deserves. 
Moreover, it is often fit for the kitchen when 
other varieties are ruined bv a dry, hot spell. 
Those who followed our advice to sow in 
March have been picking for several weeks, 
and now another sowing should be made in 
lines 12 inches apart. Thin the seedlings to 
8 inches, and use the hoe freely between the 
rows. 


Winter Spinach 
The prickly or winter kind is indispensable 
in many gardens, and it is advisable to make 


a small 
A. further 


» savoys, 


sowing will be necessary three 
weeks hence. A distance of 12 inches should 
be allowed between the rows. Make frequent 
sowings of Lettuce, ‘Radish, Endive, ‘Mustard 
and Cress. 


Malmaison Carnations 

Now they have passed the flowering period 
the young plants can tbe -potted-on, and for 
the present grown in a cold pit or frame. 
The rooting medium should consist of good 
fibrous loam with a liberal sprinkling of 
coarse sand and old mortar-rubble. A 6-inch 
potful of bone-meal is recommended to every 
2 bushels of the compost. To keep up a 
healthy stock a number of plants is layered 
annually. Select healthy plants only, and if 
the growths are crowded a few of them must 
be removed, A -cold-frame is useful for layer- 
ing, and-it-ought to contain a portion. of 
sandy soil in which the layers will readily 
root. Place the old plants so that the 
growths can be easily brought down to the 
soil, and strip the leaves where it is intended 
to make the needful incision. Keep the 
soil moist and the frame fairly close for a 
week or so. 


Cyclamens 

Young plants from seed sown last August 
or September are growing freely, and now 
they will be ready for their flowering-pots, 
viz., 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter. The 
receptacles must be well drained and the com- 
post consist of loam two parts and one part 
Jeaf-mould and well-decayed manure. <A 
little sand and soot can be added with ad- 
vantage. Arrange the plants in a_ cold- 
frame and protect them from strong sunlight 
during the middle of the day. 


Hydrangeas 

These are becoming popular, owing to the 
introduction of many distinct varieties. Cut- 
tings can be inserted until the end of August, 
and they will form roots if set singly in small 
pots and placed in a close propagating-frame. 


Pears on walls 


The fruits are now swelling freely, and care 
must be taken to prevent the roots suffering 


and con--: 


sowing during the next few days._ 


from drought. Afford sufficient water to 
soak-the soil about the roots, and then an 
application of weak liquid-manure can be 
given. A mulching of partly-decayed manure 
will be beneficial.” 


~Loganberries : : 


These deserve to be grown in every garden, 
as they warely, if ever, “fail to produce a crop. 
Directly the fruit is gathered the old growths 
may be cut away at their base and enough 
young shoots tied in for next vear’s crop. 
Select. the strongest, and discard the weak- 
lings unless they. are needed to fill up space. 
iS oganberties are best secured to wires, which 


are fixed to stout posts about 6 feet. long and 


several vards apart. 


Cinerarias . 
Another sowing of all varieties can be 
made and earlier seedlings potted off singly. 
A cold-frame is best for Cinerarias, and a 
little shade will be needed until the roots are 
established. Afterwards afford plenty of air 
and light. A close observation must be made 
for green-fly and the leaf maggot. The latter 
is easily destroyed with the finger and thumb 
if the pest is dealt with in its early stages. 


Early flowering Chrysanthemums 
- Stake these before the growths are bent 
over by wind orurain, or they will be useless. 


_If green or black Aly appears spray at once 


with a reliable insecticide, and mutch with 
manure where the soil is of a Nght sandy 
nature. T. W. Briscoe. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, eee = 
Castleford, Chepsioie: 


Northern Gardens 


Onions 


In the later districts it is necessary to sow 


the autumn Onions about this date, for un- 
less the plants attain a moderate size before 
winter the chances are that firost raises them 
out of the ground and so destroys them. In 
the more favoured localities a fortnight later 
will do admirably. Good varieties for pre- 
sent sowing are Danvers Yellow and 
Trebons. | Cranston’s 
Craig are also quite hairdy, and often do well 
when sown in autumn. 


Late Peas 


Peas of all kinds resent dryness at the 
roots, so on light soils a mulch of well 
manure, leafcmould; or even mowings from 
the lawns should be spread as a mulch down 
both sides of a row. ‘On more retentive land 
frequent hoeing of the soil will benefit this 
crop. If an abundant ey. of water is. 
available the Peas will greatly benefit from 
a thorough soaking once a week. : 


-Dwart-Beans 


These have come on.very rapidly this sea- 


son and look promising at the moment. 


Plants in tearing will benefit by having a 


soaking at the roots of weak liquid-manure,. 


while the ground should be kept free of 
weeds. The latest sowings should be well 
thinned, as overcrowding results in a poor 
crop and of poor quality. 


oe Zi 


_ the runners when well rooted 


Excelsior and Ailsa 


-rotted ~ 


-No doubt bie. ey eit is 
runners on 3-inch pots co 
quality loam. Keep the soil 


time prepare the ground by 
the same time affording a dr 
decayed manure. A plot re nthy 
with Potatoes is often: chosen ) 
berries, 2 


“Borie Carpal soe 
The layering of Border Coal 
now be ‘tackled, provided the 
sufficient length ‘to admit of th 
Should weather and soil be d 
watering in the evening after 
laid down, and on subseque 
10 days or so -spray or sprink 
refreshing the layers. Watc 
not pull up the ayers, for somet 
damage is done in this way. 

Regen Si Lorrain 
apiaty position it is really’ whee 
say in 7-inch pots, are hung up 
a warm eas that the full 


all flowers picked off until 0. 
not nee the a Stent, as 


heat betas ie cause of atta 
including the much- dreaded aes 


Sweet Peaso es 

Growth is now very. rapid. 
attention is necessary in the wa 
and tying. Do not tolerate overerc 
the shoots, so use the knife freely, — 
submitting quite well to this treatm 
indeed, thriving on it. She 
sign of loss of vigour an o 
of moderately strong liquid-mat 
generally, produce consid ble 
ment within a week or so. — oe 
as frequently as possible. 


Boe Be 


ing of clean waters 

following dav a watering » 
will tbe “greatly appreciate 
while the hoe run through 
ing after will check undu 
permit of the nourishment: re 


Peaches | 
As soon as the. ‘crop is g 
must ‘be taken to keep dow 
vermin. See that the roo 
_admit abundance of air, the x 
opened to their full extent ar 
and day. In the later 
abundance, for neither. flavour 
be good if coddling i is attem 


V ines 
Maintain a don fuoven 
vineries where ripe Grapes 
even in later houses do ni 
copiously in fine. weather. 


Primula malacoides — 

Seed may vet be sown of 
plant. Sow very thinly and 
soon -as it is possible to do 
batches must be watered wit 
crimination, few other plants : 
ing off. A cool shaded frame 
place for the little plants at this | 

Preston House, Line 


The Clematis under glass 


* E name of Jackman has been associated 
ith the Clematis for many years, and 
jt Woking it is cultivated as well as it is 
jiere, particularly under glass. Each 
41 we look to this firm to put up one of 
aore admired groups at the Chelsea 
the soft colouring of the blossoms 
g itself to tasteful arrangement; the 
so, as in this case, when the plants are 
ultivated. I have opportunity of noting 
vecimens that make up the remarkable 
jys indicated, watching them from their 
ly, as it were. These are not aged 
fers as those of old exhibitions used to 
ut healthy, vigorous young samples 
ja year old and upwards. They are 
jd in various ways, some_ simply 
bs to one stick, others with the 
h woven round a bent formation of 
| to form globular-shaped plants. The 
ja is started in greenhouses kept airy 
jomfortable with fire-heat when neces- 
but with an absence of forcing as we 
|stand this term. The potting soil is a 
loamy compost with judicious applica- 
f stimulants at the proper time. 

jsibly the largest flowers. were noticed 
season in the case of the variety 
(stern, purple-blue, some 9g _ inches 
| A smaller sample is found in the 
; Miss Bateman (white, with red 
1's about 5 inches in diameter), and be- 
| these two measurements the majority 
|) Belle of Woking and -Duchess of 
jurgh have pretty double blooms, the one 
|-@rey in tint, the other white. Beauty 
jeester (bluish-violet) sometimes gives 
| blossoms. Gloire de St. Julian has 
arge white flowers; Lady Northcliffe is 
je least attractive in lavender-tinted 
|Marcel Moser (mauve with red bar) 
Nelly Moser, somewhat similar in 
ing, are a pair of the better sorts, and 
‘Bush has deep lavender blooms. A 
‘ass white is Marie Boisselot; Ville de 
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Clematis Mrs. George Jackman 
Large satin white flowers of splendid form 


Lyon is conspicuous in carmine-red. Clematis 
Jackmani is, of course, well-known every- 
where, but the form superba may not be. 
Anyway, this is a fine thing, and so is The 
President in deep violet and red. 

The Woking specialists not only grow 
showy plants in pots in their nurseries, but 
thousands of specimens in small pots are pro- 
duced annually to satisfy the demand. Most 
interesting is the infant stage, and from tiny 


Clematis;Lasurstern 


Purple-blue, with white centre 


pots in propagating pits in early spring, 
thence to long 5-inch size, when each has a 
yard or so of stick to climb to. From under 
glass the plants are stood in the open, where 
the pots are plunged in ashes. Piss: 


The New Zealand Glory Pea 
(Clianthus puniceus) 


A New Zealand climbing plant of remark- 
able beauty, Clianthus puniceus does well as 
a pillar or wall plant in a greenhouse or con- 
servatory, and is noted for its brilliant red, 
claw-like blossoms. Its near relative, C. 
Dampieri, known, too, as the Glory Pea of 
Australia, is even more gorgeous in the 
character of its blossoms in crimson-scarlet 
and black. It is, however, a much more 
difficult plant to grow, and failure all too 
often is the experience of those attempting 
its culture. C. puniceus, on the other hand, 
is of a more robust constitution, and will 
thrive in any house where the minimum 
temperature does-not fall below 55 degs. 
Two parts sandy loam and one part brown 
fibrous peat with a good portion of silver 
sand added, the whole well incorporated, 
form a suitable compost for this attractive 
climber. In most places it is known as a 
plant for growing indoors, but there are ex- 
ceptions to ‘this rule, as in Devonshire and 
Cornwall one may frequently see it thriving 
out of doors on warm walls. Planted out in 
a border in the house, or grown in a large 
pot, one ought to ensure that proper drainage 
is provided or success will not follow. From 
spring onwards until it ceases to bloom C. 
puniceus is best served by a liberal supply of 
moisture at the roots and by frequent 
syringing of the foliage. MIDLANDER. 


Rehmannia 

This is a useful greenhouse subject, especi- 
ally Pink Perfection, a form of R. angulata. 
Seeds can be sown and raised in a shady part 
of the greenhouse. When the seediings are 
ready they may be potted off and accommo. 
dated in a cold-frame. Pot on as needed and 
return to the greenhouse in the autumn. 
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Sir Michael Foster and His Irises 
(Produced by kind permission of the A merican Iris Society) aoe te 
By Sir ARTHUR*HORT (Continued from p. 439) 


invited me to see the garden and let me 

choose things to take away; among 
these’ I took a scrap of Ricardi. The scrap 
eventually grew into a huge-flowered early 
Iris, which sets abundant seeds and has given 
me ia race of seedlings with truly colossal 
flowers, some of which have good erect stan- 
dards, which the seed-parent has not. I have 
crossed it with Purple King, Lady Foster, 
etc., and pods crossed by the bees have also 
borne good results. The flowers of some of 
these measure fully 6 inches from the tip of 
the erect standard to the tip of the fall. 

(The largest flowers, however, that I have 
seen I owe to the bees. I sowed uncrossed 
seed of a rather washy form of pallida Dal- 
matica, and it produced five distinct forms all 
with rich dark ‘purple flowers. The Shake- 
spearian name which came next was, not in- 
appropriately, Proteus, and I have called them 
Proteus 1-V.) 

Trojana, it is generally admitted, was one 
of Foster’s most valuable introductions. It 
is a fine plant itself, except for the rather 
poor foliage, and its branching habit declares 
itself in many of the newer garden forms. I 
do not know the origin of Vilmorin’s Alcazar, 
but a spike of this -will illustrate the advance 
shown in this direction. I have had one with 
1o flowers out on it at once. I am not sure 
that Foster had used: Trojana much for 
hybridising, and I have no doubt that there is 
much yet to be done wiith it. Crossed with 
good pallida or Amas (as mentioned already) 
it produced fine things, but the best result 
that I have had from it is a ‘‘ casual’’ seed- 
ling called Hermione, which Mr. Bliss has 
been kind enough to pronounce a practically 
perfect Iris; the flowers have a remarkable 
glistening texture, it is very free and a strong 
grower, and the leaves are the broadest that 
I have seen—a character certainly not due to 
Trojana. The spathes are sometimes 4 
inches across, and one can recognise the plant 
by its foliage alone. Foster’s original plant 
of Cengialti was grown, he told me, from a 
bit of rhizome sent ‘him in an envelope by a 
lady friend who found it on the mountain of 
that name in the Trentino; a more sub- 
stantial parcel which she had first dispatched 
to him did not get through tthe Customs. It 
is, perhaps, an accident that the name of 
Cengialti has been attached to one rather than 
another of the countless wild forms of this 
charming plant which are to be found in 
those parts—small pallidas, except that the 
foliage is bright green, not glaucous, Foster 
gave me also Monte Brione from the same 
‘region, produced from a bit of rhizome which 
Lady Foster prodded up with her umbrella 
on the fortress-crowned steep which 
dominates Riva of the Lago di Garda. Some 
vears later I stayed at Riva and collected 
rhizomes on the ‘‘ chance’ from various 
localities thereabouts, including the Monte 
Brione and the Sago di Loppio. The Monte 
Brione itself is (or was before the war) on one 


FTER ‘Sir Michael’s death Lady Foster 


side covered with Irises for some hundreds of | 


precipitous feet. Except one, a lurida (? a 
natural hybrid of Cengialti and variegata) 
these are all of the same class, viz., self- 
coloured flowers of great delicacy and pre- 
cision of form, but varving endlessly in shade, 
in stature, and in time'of flowering. They 
all seed profusely; I have given names to a 
few of the most distinct ‘‘Rivas”’ thus pro- 
duced, but their name is almost legion, and I 
get lost among them. One, Juliet, is a fine 
large bicolor, and appears to have Amas 
blood in it; another, Mercutio, has very dis- 
tinct drooping foliage, whence derived I 
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cannot say. Moreover, the intermediates 
between Cengialti and pallida, such as Mr. 
Dykes’ Goldcrest, are a charming race, and 
I have pretty seedlings from Goldorest.. 
Foster had received albicans (the white 


form of the Arabian ‘Madonna, as Mr. Dykes 


has shown) from. several different Mediter- 
ranean localities; he gave me forms from 
Greece and Spain, and another friend gave 
me one from Egypt, but I have discarded all 
of these in favour of a form which I begged 
from a hotel garden. at Syracuse; it rioted 
just where presumably the Syracusan dames 
must have stood or sat in 'B:C. 413 to watch 
the wretched Athenian prisoners, victims of 
their country’s outbreak of insane imperial- 
ism, starving and scorching to death in the 
so-called ‘‘ quarry ” below, ~~... = 

In the hope that my damper garden might 
induce Kashmiriana to flower, I accepted 
from Foster pieces of several forms of this 
species collected on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf and elsewhere. But the hope was not 
fulfilled, and during the war I put the plants 
into the Royal Horticultural Society’s sale 


for the Red Cross funds in the hope that 


they might find their way into the gardens of 
more fortunate ‘cultivators. What few 
flowers of this species I have seen were not 
striking, but Miss Willmott and Kashmir 
White supplv evidence that this little-known 
species may have considerable breeding value. 
Of the dwarf-flowering Bearded Irises 1 
cannot say much. ‘The nomenclature of this 
group is very difficult to disentangle, and. 
Foster used to speak of it as a great puzzle. 
The name pumila had been recklessly applied 
to all sorts of dwarf varieties, whereas the 
true pumila is a rather rare plant and not verv 
easy to grow; and a mysterious class ticketed 
‘““ Crimean ”’ Jrises had been created out of a 
confusion (as Mr. Dykes has shown) between 
Olbia in the Crimea and Olbia in Provence; 
while a number of*local forms, especially of 
Chameiris, had been elevated into species. 
Foster, through his friends, got together a 
number of the wild dwarfs and did much 
work in the way of disentangling their 
affinities, and Mr. (Dykes has now by patient 
labour put the nomenclature of this group on 
an intelligible footing. iRarest of the group 
in gardens is, perhaps, pseudo-pumila, which 
I have collected on Mount Etna, where it 
covers acres of ancient lava, but I could not - 
keep it. (The mention of that. day on Etna 
recalls a certain streamlet which I saw, 
whose banks were lined with magnificent J. 
alata, growing nearly 2 feet high and with a 
rich variety of colour). My own garden is 


not well suited to most of the dwarfs, and, © 


bevond raising a few interesting seedlings, 
which mostly had a short life, I have done 
little with Foster’s gifts in this class. How- 
ever, the various forms of aphylla are 
prosperous enough. Foster raised. a crowd. 
of seedlings of balkana crossed with 
Cengialti, but I confess that those I know 
seem to me rather degenerate-looking little 
things with flowers of thin texture. 

The Bearded Irises are at present no doubt 
by far the best known and the most popular. 
But something should be said in anv 
reminiscences of Foster’s work about at least 
some of the apogons. He had a splendid 
collection of wild forms of ochroleuca, aurea, 


etc. His finest ochroleuca, unless my labels ~ 


have got mixed, came from Ephes 1s and is a 
giant.nearly 6 feet high in-a favourable sea- 
son. He gave me also a dwarf form (32 feet 
high) which he advised me to take as being 
more free-flowering than the tall forms; ac- 
cordingly it was six years in my garden be- 


not generous, were punctual. 


_in the varying proportion of yell 


would be more liberal of its state 


Thus Foster told me that he had 


_ even showier in autumn th: 


tuft of Strawberry-like foliage | 
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intermediates between the spec 
class, such as ochiroaurrea, are, I 
than the species themselves, and 
one gets a pleasing diversity, shown 
loy 
colour in the flowers. Foster’s | 
hybrid in this line was Monspur ( 
Spuria), but the name has, u 
been transferred by nurserym 
forms of spuria, a species w 
cover a great many local for 
these (e.g., a lilac one which Fi 
are good, others insignificant. 
ally ridding myself of the weed wh 
the monstrous name Guldenstad 
attached to a dwarf spuria fror 
me by Foster, which only grows a 
He gave me also an attractive di 
but I fear it has died with me. T 
of this Himalayan is a noble plan 


Some species of this group seem 
‘“old ? and will not seed to 


ceeded in crossing anything with p 
This, one of the only two na 
species, has many wild forms, of 
owner of a water garden could m 
esting collection. Our other Britis 
foetidissima (its pleasanter Englis 
Gladwyn) I do not remember to 
cussed with Foster, but, through 
ness. of other friends, I grow two 
forms; besides the ordinary on 

collected. in Algiers, whose-seed- 


ordinary form, and a, yellow. 
most beautifully. marked in 
which seeds true and is an orr 
bit of wild garden: 


(To be concluded.) 


 Potentillas” 
At the time of writing, these < 
the most interesting of 


rage in these days for cut flowe 
this is the cause, as Poten 
little use in a cut state and, in 
do not figure at horticultural sh 
so frequently as they ought to 
them popular. They are essentie 
plants, and, as such, can hold their 
most flowers of our time, — 

The Potentilla is not fastidi 
mixture of soils is required 
it well, for, provided you giv 
loam and start with well 
failure is hardly possible. 
it roots deeply and, therefo 
excessive drought so quickl 
border plants. The rich an 
colour which are found in this gr 
flowers and the combination of tit 
are unique, and so brilliant 
they that they immediately 

In gardens both large and 
should find a place, for th 
of growth fits them for tl 
garden. i 2 ee 

On the rockery they are high 
and, ‘having a slightly trailing h 
at an advantage. The plants h 


which the flower-stems arise anc 
great number of brilliantly-colour 
These open in an unbroken cha 


\ » 


s in quantity for some weeks in 
n. The richly-coloured flowers close 
rejecting, as it were, the refreshing 
ch so many others revel in. : 
las can be increased in several 
ion, cuttings, and seeds; in the 
choice named kinds the two former 
ved. Cuttings should be taken off 
1 root-stock with heel attached and 
in sandy soil in a frame or under a 
light, well watered, and shaded from 
sion may take place as soon as 
have finished flowering, and if 
placed in a frame for a week or 
will hasten the formation of new 
id when well rooted and exposed to 
n air for a short time they may be 
n their permanent quarters. Double- 
: Vulean (bright red with dark 
J I Rollison (scarlet, shaded 
low), and Yellaw Queen. Single- 
Gibson’s Scarlet, Ambigua 
), and Tonguei (apricot with crimson 
Bat. 
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VEGETABLES 


_ Thinning of crops 


4Y thinning of crops is most impor- 
ant. Many a crop of Carrots has been 
ed through delaying thinning a week 
re. With other vegetables this would 
n, but all young plants gain or lose 
quickly in proportion to the space 
them. At an early stage Carrots are 
nned than other vegetables, the 
; being allowed to grow until large 
or use. If not carried to extremes 
certainly something to be said for the 
When grown thickly it is natural 
the roots will travel straight down 
rch of food, so lessening the chance of 
. At the same time, they must not 
lose as to be in contact or even ex- 
ely crowding each other, or the whole 
ill be dwarfed permanently. Size in 
is very much the rage and may be 
well for show purposes, but such 
jles are not appreciated by the con- 
'Moderate-sized produce is much pre- 
_ In the case of Brussels Sprouts, 
s, etc., the flavour is spoilt if too 
anure is used. This may ‘be a warn- 
ose who give excessive dressings, re- 
in coarse growth. These vegetables 
€ grown on many soils without fresh 
re being applied, and should a dry 
ut in an appearance, like we have 
rienced, and progiress is not satis- 
, then give 3 ozs. of superphosphate 
| oz. of nitrate of soda per square yard 
Ke it in. There is no doubt the experi- 
ied out in manv parts of the world 
fruit. The old extravagant way 
at quantities of farmyard manure 
It cannot, however, be entirely 
but the ‘best cultivators apply it in 
aller quantities supplemented by 
manures, the action of which is 
d can be adapted to each particular 
© waste is minimised. 


Peas in autumn 

eople do not trouble about an 
op of Peas, as they think the re- 
what uncertain, but if the, best 
selected they can be grown at a 
st and give a good return. I am 
re are difficulties and failures, 
in light soils resting on gravel. 
oor soil, I would advise the strong 
nd deep drills or shallow trenches. 
ire for-autumn Peas, though simple, 
generous—that is, there must be 
, as in dry weather the roots soon 
ffects of dry, poor soil or land that 
een well cultivated, Peas may with 
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advantage follow early Potatoes in what one 
may term good land, but in poor soil I would 
advise getting out shallow trenches and 
placing some food in the bottom of the trench. 
This done, the plants get both food and mois- 
ture, as the latter, when given, is retained, 
and the plants vield freely. ‘Drills drawn a 
good depth in good land will give a better 
return than when the plants are grown on 
the flat. The drills are much (better in a dry 
season, when moisture is required, and an 
open, sunny position should be selected, so 
that the plants, later on in the season, may 
get free exposure to mature the pods. I have 
grown late Peas with every success when 
sown in ordinary soil, but this, in a great 
measure, depends upon the previous culture. 
To succeed, deep digging and ample food 
should be the rule. In the northern part of 
the country, and especially in Scotland, there 
is no difficulty whatever in getting good crops 
of Peas well into the autumn—indeed, I have 
in the north had good pods in a mild season 
till December with very little trouble. The 
ground was alwavs trenched or double dug 
for late Peas, and turned up as roughly as 


possible in ridges, and not planted till re- . 


quired.’ It may be thought this was a waste 
of land, but as late Peas were in demand, 
they well repaid for space and labour. I 
have referred to probable failures on a thin, 
poor soil resting on gravel, and here ample 
food is important. I would advise shallow 
trenches and a dwarf, strong-growing variety. 
By the term dwarf I mean a variety that 
does not exceed 2 feet to 3 feet, not sowing 
too thickly. Well moisten the soil at the 
start so that germination is quick and the 
plants do not get a check. Ge Pe 


Chou de Burghley in winter 


The value of the above is not so much in its 
novel appearance or growth as in the delicate 
flavour of the heads during the first three 
months of the year. Those who sow late for 
that purpose will find this vegetable a valu- 
able addition to the none too long list at the 
season named. Of late years I have usually 


Helpful 


N the main, friendly insects are such be- 

cause their main food is that of a plant 

pest; e.g., ladybirds are carniverous, their 
food consisting of plant lice, aphides, etc. 
Among the many- friendly insects the ladybird 
is, perhaps, the best known. All seem to 
know that the ladybird is their friend, and 
very few people ever kill an adult if they can 
help it. There is a large number of species, 
generally of small size and of various colours. 
Most of our British species are black, with 
red or yellow spots, or red or yellow, with 
black spots. The two common species are 
the two-spot ladybird and the seven-spot lady- 
bird. In the former the ground colour of the 
wing-cases is variable with one spot on either 
wing-case. The colour of the spots may be 
either black or red. The latter species is a 
larger beetle, whose wing-cases bear seven 
black spots. The life-history of either species 
is similar. The adult ladybirds hibernate in 
various places, such as behind the loose bark 
of trees, in an old fence, hedge bottom, etc., 
etc. The hibernation does not seem so com- 
plete as with some insects. -I have seen lady- 
birds running about the twigs of an Apple- 
tree during sunshine in January, although the 
whole garden, had a good covering of snow at 
the time. In spring the ladybirds emerge 
from their winter quarters, and, after pairing, 
the females deposit their eggs on the foliage 
of many plants. The eggs are laid in groups 
of 20 or so, placed very close together and 
fixed to the leaf by their narrow end. The 
eggs, always yellow in colour, ‘hatch out into 
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sown it with the late Broccoli and find it 
more valuable. I admit it is not so large as 
from earlier sowings, but very large heads 
are not required in many places, and. the 
medium-sized, compact ones are very good, 
as the flavour is so delicate. Planted in rows 
2 feet apart, the growth is rapid all through 
the autumn, and the plant is very hardy. 


Setting Tomato blooms 


A simple means in aiding a good orop of 
fruit is tapping the trusses of flower to scatter 
the pollen. This is done every day about 
noon. Some growers do not think any arti- 
ficial assistance needful in bright weather, but 
by giving abundance of air enough is done. - 
I have, however, observed differently. Even 
in the hottest weather the crops have been 
less if such a small matter, as. it appears, 
becomes neglected. A stick about 2 feet long 
is used, and at the end I tie a bit of cotton 
wool. This prevents damage to the skin of 
the plants. A smart tap is then given to each 
stick and this has the effect of distributing 
the pollen. E.-B: 


French Beans in succession 


For gardens of moderate size French Beans 
are profitable to grow, but, unfortunately, 
they are not always given the attention and 
preparation as regards soil which they de- 
serve. Further than this, often it is seen that 
one row is made to suffice, whereas if seed is 
sown thinly in well-manured ground, each 
plant clear of its neighbour, results are more 
satisfactory in every way. It pays better to 
make three sowings at intervals, with plenty 
of room, than to sow the same quantity of 
seed at one and the same time in a limited 
space. TOWNSMAN. 


Onions 


This is an important crop, and the plot 
ought to be thoed frequently, while a sprink- 
ling of old soot between the lines will be 
beneficial if afforded during showery weather. 
An application of weak liquid-manure is use- 
ful, provided the ground is already moist. 


Insects 


tiny black larvee, which begin to feed at once 
on plant lice, green or black fly, etc. When 
fully_fed they turn into the chrysalis stage, 
from which emerges, in due course, another 
batch of adult beetles. 

In the grub stage the insect is very unlike 
an adult ladybird and is often killed by people 
who would never think ‘of killing a ladybird. 
The grubs, or niggers as they are generally 
called, are common on nearly ail plants. 
They are very active, much longer than 
broad. In colour they vary from black to 
slaty-grey, with orange or white markings. 
The surface of the body is more or less corru- 
gated and slightly hairy. Three legs on either 
side are present at the head end. If readers 
of (GARDENING ILLUSTRATED who are not 
familiar with the grub stage of the ladybird 
will look carefully at any plant badly affected 
with green-fly they will find some of the lady- 
bird niggers present. Jf they watch these 
creatures for a time they will see them take 
hold of one of the green flies, suck out the 
body, and throw away the empty skin. The 
curled-up leaves of Red Currants are a good 
subject for examination. When fully fed the 
niggers hang themselves up by the tail and 
change into a plump, roundish chrysalis. 
This stage can also be found in the aphis- 
curled leaves of Red Currant. Ladybirds are 
helpful in two stages of their life, both grubs 


-and adult beetles feeding entirely on plant 


lice. The adult beetle is well known, and 
readers should make an effort to know the 
nigger. 
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Answers to Queries’ 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 


Rothe has pte me ope 


— 
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foliage on all affected canes at on 
or four times afterwards at inter 
12 days with a_ solution 
potassium. ‘To make this, firs 
soft-soap in 1 gallon of ‘hot wat 
in 1 oz. of the sulphide, and, as 
solved, add 2 gallons of warm 
at once. Apply the solution 
fitted with a spraying nozzle. 
is procurable at any chemist? 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 
days in advance of date, queries cannot always be 
replied to in the issue immediately following their 
receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets. 
of leaves and points of shoots are usetess.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the cones should always be sent. 


- .. weather with a stagnant- 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Border Carnations increasing 

(Caldy).—These are increased by what is 
known as layering, and is best done at the 
present time. First prepare the plants by 
removing the lower leaves from the growths 
it is intended to layer, and lightly loosen the 
soil about the base of the layer. Follow this 
up by placing a layer of gritty soil over the 
surface to a depth of about 3 inches and in a 
ring of sufficient width to accommodate the 
layers. Only the best shoots should be 
selected, and after making an incision with a 
sharp knife the wound should be slightly 
opened and pegged firmly upon the prepared 
soil, covering with a litthe more soil that por- 
tion so secured. 
carry the incision through one joint at least, 
cutting upwards in the direction of the tip of 
the shoot, which should stand about 4 inches 
above the soil when completed. Damp the 
layers over each evening following warm 
days and root action will take place in about 
21 days. When it is seen that all are girow- 
ing freely they may be severed from the 
parent plant a fortnight or so_ before. 
transplanting is mecessary, as each layer 
should then be self-supporting. 


Roses from cuttings 

(Caldy).—With the exception of one or two 
species, of which the beautiful (Rosa Moyesi 
is an example, Roses strike freely from cut- 
tings, which should be taken about the 
second week in September. Choose ‘hard, 
well-ripened wood with a heel — attached. 
Wood of the present year’s growth which has 
turned slightly brown is the best. Plant 
firmly in lines, at the bottom of which a 
layer of sharp sand should be placed. Press 
the heel of the cutting—from which all leaves 
should be removed—firmly into the sand, 
and, after firming down, give one good 
watering. 


Roses, weak stems of 

(B. K.).—The probable reason is that you 
have been*feeding too heavily, with the result 
that the stems are soft and flabby, and unable 
to hold the flowers erect. A dressing of lime 
would be useful, probably. . Of course, the 
wet season of 1924 was all against the mipen- 
ing of the wood, and this may account for the 
weak stems. Some Roses are, naturally, 
weak-stemmed. The fibrous roots have pro-— 
bablv ‘been destroyed by overdosing, thence 
the weakness. 


Propagating Pinks 

(Caldy).—All the Pinks may be propagated 
with ease at the present time. Pipings, or 
shoots, about 3 inches long should be 
selected, tearing them off the plants with a 
heel attached. Follow this by stripping the 
lower leaves off so that the piping resembles 
a cutting. Dibble these when so prepared 
into boxes of sandy soil and place them in a 
cool frame, which should be shaded and kept 
airtight until growth is in evidence. If. the 
weather continues to be fine the pipings 
should be finely sprayed each evening to en- 
courage a moist atmosphere. When it is 
apparent that root-action has taken place the 


It is always advisable to _ 


~ of the plant it does not object to a bit of well- 


2 


shading should be gradually dispensed with 
anda little air admitted, eventually re- 
moving the frame-lights altogether. Unless 
your soil is light and sandy we would advise ~ 
vou to keep the plants in the boxes until the —~ 
following spring, otherwise vou will probably 
lose a portion of them during February and 
March. Pipings of Pinks mav also be struck 
by planting them in sandy soil in the open if 
a partially shaded border is chosen. This 
method, however, is not so reliable as frame 
propagation. 


Calceolaria Bronze Age 


plants bushy. : 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
Pruning Clematis montana 


(M. M. Atkins).—Carefully trim out. all 
superfluous growth and shorten back the 
main branches, leaving a shoot or two near 
the top to draw up the sap. Do this as soon 
as the flowering is over. If you do not mind 
sacrificing the bloom we should advise you to 
do it at once. The plants can be kept within 
bounds by a little judicious pruning each sea- 
son after the flowering is over. Tf you can, - 
you should mulch the roots now and give 
plenty of water to wash the goodness down 
to them. Plants on house fronts often 
get drv at the roots, and from this cause 
many failures arise. 


house—glass and wood—and 
brickwork. Then clear off al 
the border and burn or — 
adding fresh soil. If dur 
season any bug’ appea 

methylated spirit. Perseve 
factor in clearing out this 


ane 
st 


Tomatoes failing 
(Thomas Edward).—Fron 
tion of the way in which the pl 
signs of trouble by flagging, and 
collapsing altogether, it leaves 
our minds that they have suc 
sleeping disease of ‘Tomatoe: 
first attacks the roots and th 
which stage the final coll 
a soil fungus and its - : 
tected or known until the plan 
the grower-is powerless, an 


Magnolia grandiflora : 

(W. V.. Brownlow).—This makes “‘an® im. 
posing wail plant. It requires time to pro-_ 
duce a good-sized plant, as at first it is of _ signs of its having attacked 
slow. growth. In all doubtful cases the soil should be pulled up and bur 
should be specially prepared for it; a hole which it has been growing shot 
3 feet deep and 6 feet wide should be dug for — tirely removed; if not now. ¢ 
it, and if there is any choice of soil select the ~end of autumn. If the dise 
top spit of an old pasture field, regulating the to other plants and the 
depth according to its composition: then let general the whole of the 
it be stacked in a heap for six months before moved in autumn as this « 
using it, and as regards the future ‘progress spores of the fungus. 
be disinfected and well cle: 
making a fresh start an 
possible sterilise the new soil be 
into the house. A rough-and- 
doing so is to spread the 
sheet-iron supported on Joo 
about 1 foot high and light a 
beneath. | The soil should 
but heated sufficiently to kill 
fungus germs. You might 
of one of the advertised soil 


_MISCELLANEOU 

Stone for a rock garden 

(F.-W. B., Letchworth)>—The 

- jection, on account of its composil 
use of slag in the formation o 

It would probably suit limestone | 

it is not unusual to see plants 

on old slag heaps. which are b 

of iron founding. The- 


rotted manure. About every second year fork 
in over the roots one or two barrowloads. - 
Young plants should not be pruned at all, 
and old piants do not require much done to 
them in that way. It js advisable sometimes 
to cut out a branch, where too thick, but not. 
otherwise. It is just possible that the plant 
is dry at the roots. If, on examination, this 
is found to be the case, then we should loosen 
the soil, give a good soaking of water, and 
mulch with rotten manure, The nurseryman 
iS quite wight, as it does not, as a rule, bloom 
untilit is fairly old. <~ 


FRUIT 


Raspberries failing 


(C. W. N.).—As fair as we can judge from 
the dried scrap of foliage vou send, the ~ 
disease is, we think, the Raspberry rust. 
for this you cannot do better than spray the. 


jer-worn stone is much tto be preferred, 
ask you to reconsider if it would not 
while going to the expense of 
itural limestone such as that ob- 


the moors of Yorkshire and 
nd. 


SHORT REPLIES 

Crofton.—Judging from the plants 
und they have been sown far too thickly, 
‘ouble being increased by dryness at the 


js A. Giles.—Succory is another name 
»-wild Chicory (Cichorium Intybus). 
(is very common in some parts of 
ad and Ireland, but does not extend far 


— 

.—You can have nothing better than 
for table decoration. See also the 
‘article in this issue. 


‘amarix invariably does well by the sea 
‘ost pure sand. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 
Jennett.—t1, Deutzia; possibly kalmiz- 
2. Geranium pratense fl.-pl., an old 
‘favourite not very common in present- 
tardens; 2, Epilobium angustifolium 
, the rare white form of the narrow- 
Willow-herb, or Rosebay; 3, Sequoia 
Big Tree) (syn. Wellingtonia 
2a), a very well known native of the 
imian Sierra Nevada, and said to reach 
: the enormous height of 325 feet; 
‘juoia sempervirens (Redwood), native 
‘ifornia and Oregon, and another well- 
iant, trees. of 340 feet having been 
‘red. The timber is highly valued for 
(ig, and the thick, fibrous bark of a 
‘Borown a characteristic feature of this 
ree. Trees measuring 100 feet are 
a this country. The maximum size 
ith a circumference of 80 feet to 90 
rs only in the Pacific Coast ranges. 
. S. Green.—1, Sedum rupestre; 2, 
‘album; 3, Sedum spurium roseum; 


~ 


nber, Astrantia major (Masterwort). 
Dinnett.—1, Fuchsia macrostemma?: 2 
xt week; 3, Cassinia fulvida (syn. 
us chrysophyllus). 
Dymonds, Bideford.—tris _feeti- 
, Stinking Gladwin, or Roast Beef 
n spite of its specific name it is a 
species of easy cultivation. It is 
t two native species of Iris and is 
mon along the lanes of Devon and 
here it is sometimes known as the 
y. Although not attractive in 
the gaping pods of orange-scarlet 
are used for winter decoration. 
! = Pechey.—No numbers. Alstroe- 
lensis var. ; Alstroemeria aurantiaca ; 
‘rimrose (Enothera Fraseri). 
. C. C.—Phlomis fruticosa. 
+ B. Burton.—Your Rose is Tea 


i. thrive in the position you refer to. 
: 


(man, Essex.—t, This old Rose is pro- 
den’s Blush;,2, probably Johanna 
ut the flower had fallen to pieces 
week-end in the post. Specimens 
be posted to this office on Friday 
if they are to anrive in fresh 


oke.—Rose Zephirin Drouhin. 
tley.—Cistus albidus. 


Winter Spinach will take place at 
ting the coming winter. One 
each variety should be sent to reach 
‘rector (from whom the necessary 
rms may he obtained), R.H.S. Gar- 


‘y, Ripley, Surrey, by Saturday, 
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Flowers at the Royal Show, July 7—10 


they must attend the London shows to 

see the best that horticulture can produce, 
but this is not the case. For competitive dis- 
plays in which substantial prizes are offered, 
the R.H.S. is notorious for the little induce- 
ment that it offers to private gardeners. The 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, on 
the other hand, offers generous prizes for 
plants and flowers at the Royal Show, which 
bring out correspondingly fine displays. 


FOR GROUPS OF PLANTS. 


There were three prizes amounting to 
#115, the arrangement for effect in a 350 
square feet space and the quality of plants 
being the chief consideration. In such a 
group the fine blending of Crotons and other 
foliage plants combined with flowering plants 
can be appreciated. For those unacquainted 
with the style put up by Messrs. Cypher, a 
visit to one of these shows is instructive. 
The art of grouping, by arranging short 
growing plants under taller growing ones, is 
most effective. Orchids with Crotons, 
Humea elegans arranged over Liliums, re- 
lieved with the dainty and brightly-coloured 
Nandina domestica. 

The second and third prizes were won.by 
Mr. W. A. Holmes, Chesterfield, and Mr. 
T. M. Petch, Bradford, both of whose 
arrangements were perfect in style. 

A floral pagoda composed of flowers which 
are Messrs. Webbs’ specialities, also included 
some choice Melons. This was the only 
group of its kind in the show. 

Rosrs.—Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, 
Newtownards, had one of their best groups. 


|: is sometimes thought by amateurs that 


‘Shot Silk was larger and finer than it was 


last year. ‘Messrs. iB. R. Cant had Mme. 
Butterfly, W. F. Dreer, Lord Charlemont ; 
the last probably the finest dark red in its 
class. 

In the group of Messrs. Bees, Ltd., the 
large glorified La France, Venus, and the 
sweetly-perfumed yellow, Rev. Page Roberts, 
were prominent. The fragrant dark crimson, 
Etoile d’Holland, was in the arrangement of 
Mr. Thos. Robinson, Nottingham. That 
fine Sunflower, yellow Souv. de Claudius 
Pernet, stood out in Messrs. W. and J. 
Brown’s exhibit; while Souv. de Georges 
Pernet, a gorgeous Rose, pink flushed with 
Indian red, was the best in the exhibit of 
Messrs. Allen. The groups scored in the 
order named, but there was little to choose 
between the first and fourth prizes. 

In a tent all to themselves, Messrs. Dick- 
sons, Chester, had Roses of good quality. 
Betty Uprichard was a garden variety which 
has come to stay, of deep carmine-pink 
shaded vieux-rose, with dark apricot-rose 
reverse to the petals. 

BEGonias.—Progress continues to be made, 
and in the fine group of Messrs. Blackmore 
and Langdon, Bath, one could not help 
being impressed with the size and “ frills”’. 
of the variety Mrs. Cuthbertson, of a fine rose 
shade. A paler shade of salmon and perfect 
form are found in Mabel Langdon. 

There were some good groups of mixed 


plants. Messrs. Daniels, Bros., Norwich, 
had some fine Gladioli, Roses including 
Etoile d’Holland; while Messrs. Carter, 


Raynes Park, had a fine strain of Gloxinias 
in their group. 

Shrubs flowering, and conifers, of such 
fine things as Philadelphus (so often erro- 
neously called a Syringa by the public), 
Buddleias, with the very sweet Spartium 
junceum, Spanish (Broom, came _ from 
Messrs. Bees, Liverpool; Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp; and Donard Nursery, Newcastle, Co. 
Down. 

Sweet Preas.—There was little evidence. of 
the dry season, for quality ‘was fine. In the 
big battalions of Mr. Robt. Bolton, massed 


vases of Gold Crest, a new orange salmon of 
brilliant shade, were ~ very. conspicuous. 
Stevenson’s White, a chaste variety, was in 
the group of Mr. J. Stevenson, Wimborne; 
Royal Sovereign, reddish salmon, one of the 
best in Mr. E. W. King’s group. Sweet 
Peas were the feature in the varied exhibit 
by Messrs. James Carter and Co., also of 
Messrs. Sutton; the last-mentioned group 
also included the gorgeous red Clerodendron 


fallax and Gloxinias. 


Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons had a 
grand lot of blooms. A good orange red is 
Gloriosa, while their rosy pink Magnet se- 
cured an Award of Merit. Messrs. Dobbie 
showed a fine lot from their Marks Tey nur- 
sery; the perfume of ‘‘ Orchid’ blue mauve 
is good for a flower of this fine type. A 
‘floral temple,’’ composed mostly of Sweet 
Peas combined with other good herbaceous 
plants and some choice Melons, was arranged 
by Messrs. Webb and Son, Stourbridge. 

Tue Hersaceous Groups.—It is doubtful 
if finer displays of this class of plant have 
ever been put up. That lovely Delphinium 
of almost ‘‘ sky blue ”’ shade, Willie O’Brien, 
Was prominent in the group of Messrs. Bees, 
Liverpool, who also had clumps of the yellow 
Verbascum very effectively staged in a fine 
winning collection. Messrs. Artindale were 
strong in Scabiosa varieties. Sidalcea Rose 
Queen was good with Messrs. Gibson, Leem- 
ing Bar; while the ever-popular Erigeron 
was prominent in the group of Messrs. Hark- 
ness from the same place. 

Messrs. Bees also scored in the Delphinium 
class, which group had the deep-blue Co- 
quette. Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon 
had Queen of Bath, ‘‘ sky-blue’’ with fine 
heavy spikes. 

Orchids are now raised extensively from 
seed and are more easily grown than the 
imported. Large and varied groups of these 
gorgeous flowers came from Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., and Messrs. Jas. Cypher and 
Sons. 

Fruir.—More interest is taken by the ama- 
teur gardener in fruit to-day than ever before 
—the fruit garden is not only the garden 
beautiful in spring when the trees are in 
blossom, ‘but during the development of the 
fruit later in summer. 

One of the best early Peaches, Duke of 
York, was well shown in the exhibit of 
Studley College for Women; who also had 
Peach Hale’s Early, Raspberry Lloyd George 
(which gives two crops per year), Apple Lady 
Dudley (already coloured), and Black Currant 
Victoria. 

Strawberries in a choice selection of varie- 
ties came from Messrs. Laxton. Lord Beatty 
is a new one for crop and flavour, Omega a 
good late, and the nearly purple Waterloo 
were very tempting. 

An experimental orchard planted by 
Messrs. Dickson, Chester, was complete in 
all forms of trees, including Standards, Bush, 
and Pyramid; Espaliers trained on wires, 
with Raspberries, Strawberries, and Goose- 
berries growing between. 
CaRNATIONS.—Border varieties of that 
correct form-’’ so beloved by old-fashioned 
devotees were displayed by Mr. Horace 
Lakeman; Bookham Rose is an attractive 
variety, while Salmon Clove is another choice 
one. Mr. C, Engelmann scored with Topsy, 
a free flowering crimson, and Laddie, a large 
American salmon. 

Coral Glow, a new shade of cinnamon, 
and the ever-beautiful salmon, Eileen Low, 
were two of the best in Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co.’s group, where H.M. the King 
stopped and accepted a White Pearl, remark- 
ing that it was his favourite variety. Ed- 
ward Allwood, a glorified Britannia, was 
prominent in that of Messrs. Allwood, whose 


ae 
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group was flanked with masses of Dianthus 
Allwoodii. .A garden of the latter formed a 
separate exhibit. _ 

Rock AND ForMAL GARDENS.—Filling the 
end of one large tent, a formal garden with 
stone* terrace and water pool was arranged 
by Messrs. Kent and Brydon. Planted in 
suitable position, Bamboos flanked masses of 
Liliums, Delphiniums, and Campanulas, 
included with many other such plants. 

Mr. C: H. Taudevin, of Willaston, also 
had. an extensive pool garden with crazy 
paving. A Lily pond planted with various 
coloured Nymphzeas was the feature of Mr. 
Chas. Elston, of Liverpool. 

Rockeries and rock gardens arranged on 
tables were put up by Mr. R. V. Roger and 
Maxwell and Beale, who had such dainty 
subjects as the miniature Dianthus deltoides 
and Campanula Miss Willmott, which, al- 
though so small, is very effective. 

Aldersley College, near Chester, was repre- 
sented by a water garden planted with reeds 
and other suitable plants. : 


NEW PLANTS. 


At the Royal. Show new plants are sub- 
mitted for awards, which latter are made by 
some of the most. skilful growers in the 
country. 

Awards of Merit were granted to Sweet 
Pea Magnet, a soft rose with paler standard, 
shown by Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, 
Newtownards; Royal Pink, a salmony shade 
of rose; Gold Crest, an orange shade sut- 
fused with salmon, both shown by Messrs. 
Robert Bolton and Sons, Halstead. 


Rose Dame Helen, a bright rose pink of. 
first-class exhibition form; Richard E. West, - 


a large pale yellow full and of fine form, both 
shown. by Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, 
Newtownards. 

Carnation Sir Philip Sassoon, a dark al- 
most velvety crimson with strong clove frag- 
rance, was shown by. Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Bush Hill Park. 

Ageratum Little Blue, a charming com- 
pact type, shown by Messrs. Dickson and 
Robinson, Manchester. 


Royal Horticultural Society 
July 14th 


Competitive Classes for Cherries and Carnations 


WO important events were held in con- 

junction with thé fortnightly exhibition 

of the above ‘Society, viz., the exhibition 
of the National Carnation and _ Picotee 
Society and the second Cherry and Soft Fruit 
Show, organised by the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee of the Kent Branch of the 
National Farmers’ Union. In the afternoon 
an informal conference was held on Cherries 
and their cultivation. Incidentally, it was 
the hottest day of the new heat wave. By 
2 o’clock the temperature had reached 84 in 
the shade. Roses were hanging their heads 
in despair, but the luscious Cherries looked 
more tempting than ever. ‘One well-experi- 


enced old’ gardener observed that this was the - 


eve of St.» Swithin’s.. ‘However much. the 
alleged weather experts may laugh at the 
idea of 40 -days’ continuous dry weather, 
there are scores of sons of the soil who still 
pin their faith to the old belief just as there 
are others who will prophesy failure if seeds 
are sown when the moon is on the wane. IIs 
there any foundation for these superstitions, 
which have been handed down for centuries ? 


CHERRIES AND SOFT FRUIT 


The Cherry classes were well contested, 
particularly ‘by (growers in the districts 
around ‘Sittingbourne, Faversham, Watering- 
bury, Rainham, and Hartlip. There were 
special classes for the following Cherries :-— 
Roundell or. Bedford Black, Waterloo, 
Napoleon,, Amber (Kentish, Bigarreau), also 


y 
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classes for Gooseberries and Red Currants, 
all of which were keenly contested. It is 
interesting to record that no less than 13 
challenge cups and salvers were awarded. 
Good prizes invariably bring keen competi- 
tion, and many share the opinion that the 
recent Amateur Show of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society would have been a success if 
greater inducements had been offered in the 
way of prizes. On this occasion there was a 
fine array of cups and plate for Cherries. 

Sir Charles Nall Cain, Brocket Hall, Hat- 
field, won the Bunyard medal in silver for the 
best exhibit by an amateur. 

The prizes for market baskets of Bedford 
Black and Waterloo were both won by Norton 
Orchards, Ltd., of ‘Sittingbourne, and Mr. 
W. F. Wood, Chekes Court, Sittingbourne, 
was first for Napoleon. An interesting col- 
lection of about 30 varieties of Cherries was 
shown by Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone. Messrs. Laxton Bros. showed 
new Strawberries, including Rearguard and 
Omega, two late varieties, together with 
branches of Red Currant Perfection with ex- 
ceptionally heavy crops of long bunches. 


ROSES AND SWEET PEAS 

The Clay Cup for a new Rose with good 
scent was awarded to the dark red variety, 
Lady Ellen Magloona, raised and shown by 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Ltd., of 
‘“ Hawlmark,’’ Belfast. 

An Award of Merit was granted to the new 
single Rose, ‘Dainty Bess, which gained a 
gold medal at the National Rose Society’s 
summer show recently. It is a delightful 
Rose with clusters of pink flowers with 
crimson stamens of unusual quality and borne 
in great profusion. Its only defect is that 


the flowers show a tendency to produce an- 


extra petal or two, but most of the flowers 
shown were five-petalled, as a single Rose 
should be. 

The varieties Mermaid and K. of K. were 
admirably shown by Mr. Pemberton and by 
Messrs. Chaplin \Bros. 


Messrs. Dobbie and Co. gained yet another 


gold medal for a superb collection of Sweet 
Peas. The Scarlet Grenadier and Royal 
Purple were remarkably good. 

[ Owing to exigencies of space we are com- 
pelled to hold over our report on Carnations, 
Delphiniums, Lilies, and other flowers shown 
on this occasion. | 


OBITUARY 
E. CHARLES BUXTON. 


It is our sad duty to record the death of Mr. 
E. Charles Buxton, which took place on the 
r1th inst. A few days before that date the 
was as busy as usual in his beloved garden, 
but a slight seizure brought on by the great 
heat was more than a physique already en- 
feebled by nearly four score years and ten 
could resist, and he passed peacefully away. 

‘““E.C. B.” was a frequent contributor to 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, and this notes dis- 
closed much of that keen interest which he 
took in all branches of gardening and which 
had been his constant delight throughout his 


long life. \A virile correspondent until the: 


last, he made hosts of frends, whilst of the 
many who had the pleasure of knowing the 
charming garden at Bettws-y-Coed none will 
learn of the loss of its veteran owner without 
recalling the many precious treasures of that 
delightful spot, its romantic setting among 
the hills, and, most of all, the generosity 
with which those treasures were so willingly 
given. ‘‘ You can thave anything you like 
except Shortia uniflora grandiflora rosea,” 
he said to me the other day, and the next 
morning a fine specimen. of that rarity anrived 
by post! That) was.‘ E. C. B.,”> and: the 
‘C trade? was treated with a liberality not 
legs lavish than that bestowed on_ the 
amateur. | 


treasures which found inthe 


' features-of Coed Derw which ma 


oF 
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The most notable of the many fine 
which originated at the Coed Derw 
is, perhaps, the lovely Nemophila-bl 
of Geranium Wallichianum, a thing 
rarest beauty and distinction, w 
bear the varietal name of ‘‘ E. C, 
for generations to come. The lem 
Anthemis. tinctoria,. Aster dumosu; 
Lamium' Orvala album, a crimso 
form of Sedum spathulifolium 
Senpyllum aureum, Veronica pedut 
the upright and dwarf Gentian asclep 
handsome and distinct form. of C 
horizontalis of prostrate hhabit, a 
rich ‘butter-yellow Primrose wit! 
waved petals, a double blue Prim 
really blue; these, to name but” é 
owe their existence to Mr. Buxton’s p 
care, or they are among the man 


garden a sanctuary which ens 
safety from extinction. gee he 
Here one cannot enter further 


unforgettable impression on all 
them; the fine conifers, the w 
Shortias and rare Gaultherias growir 
such ideal and natural conditions, 
gardens which existed long before 1 
of gardening became popular, and 
that indefinable charm which perva 
den mellowed by long years of the 
sympathetic association of one wl 
gardener that he was, was first’ 
naturalist and Nature-lover. Bu 
least place a stone upon the cairn 
that is raised to the passing of one 
‘* srand old men ” to whom our En 

dens owe so much ‘of their o 
loveliness and imperishable fame. 


BENN BROTHERS, LTD, 
Favoured with delightful w 
staff of, Benn Brothers, Ltd., h 
annual outing on Saturday, July 
last year, the outing took the form 
trip. The Thames is-always the 
great interest. Apart from the r 
including flower-decked houseboa 
ing through the locks, the lawns 
by the river are a constant Source 
Last year the river trip was from 
to Chertsey, and this year it © 
Windsor to Cookham. ‘The rive 
dens are now in tthe height of their glory 
the scenery, especially above Boulter 
is probably the finest on the Tha’ 
beautiful Cliveden ‘Woods and t 
trees of Taplow €ourt-aire worth g¢ 
see. Those who have travelled f 
in other countries are ready to adm 
Thames is the most beautiful, a 
same time the most interesting, f 
have ever seen. It is from the 
the finest view of Windsor Castle 1 
Sir Ernest Benn and his co-Dire 
whom take the greatest interest in 
life of this great and progiressive 
house, were present, and entert 
staff to lunch and tea on board the 
The Social Committee have mam 
perform. In the course of the ye 
plays, and lawn tennis tournaments, 19 
tion to the annual outing, are arrange 
of which are greatly appreciated. 


Benn Brothers’ Other J 
The Cabinet’ Maker.—Shopping 
At the Paris Exhibition III.; L 
Display; Inlaying by Machinery. 
The  Electrician.—Electrifieati 
Southern Railway (S.E. Section) 
Propagation,” by G. W. de Tunz 
Royal Agricultural Show, Chestet. 
The Fruit Grower.—Culture 0) 
Chrysanthemums; ‘Royal Show at 
Imperial Fruit Show. oe 
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ryation should 
nt in the air, in 
it is not surprising, there- 
‘that they are found on 
“These and thé yeasts and 
ds rapidly multiply under 
irable = conditions, and 
dy spoil the fruit. Within 
ruit also are bodies called 
nes, which are responsible 
he ripening changes which 
place. If ripening and 
ig are to fbe prevented; in 
words, if the fruit is to 
xept or preserved, these 
lex bodies require to be 
oyed. Heat is destructive 
recy form of life, and by 
wrising or sterilising the 
in closed containers, pre- 
ition is made permanent. 
a, all fruits are acid, and 
organisms are easily de- 
ed in an acid medium. For 


to be heated to high tem- 
ures in order to destroy 
eeting organisms, and, 
rally speaking, a tempera- 
of 165 degs. to 190 degs. F. 
‘0 minutes is sufficient. 
yw for the processes; all 
, to begin with, should be 
and sound, and if a quan- 
s being handled it should be 
ed into various sizes and 
‘iper fruit utilised for jam 
lly making rather than for 
tling or canning. For 
ing, the condition of the 
should be firm and ripe, ex- 
in the case of Gooseberries, 
h are generally dealt with 
1 quite under-ripe. 
| fruit should be bottled in 
p, as fruit bottled in water 
+ much of its flavour, and 
“a few months’ storage be- 
2s bleached and unattrac- 
The syrup is made by dis- 
ng 8 to 12 ozs. of sugar in 
pint of water, bringing 
‘solution to boiling point, 
then allowing it to cool be- 
using it. 
le season for bottling 
iebenries is now past. It 
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2420—Vou. XLVII. 


. Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


Preservation. of 


Y account .of the recent dry weather, 
inglish fruits are coming rapidly into 
season, and, if waste is to be avoided, it 
-y desirable that sound methods of fruit 
vat be widely known and 
“Micro-organisms are universally 
in the soil, and in water, 


may be observed, however, that small pearl- 
like bubbles nearly always appear on Goose- 
benries which have been sterilised. These are 
and they normally disappear 
after-the fruit thas ‘been stored for a few 


Red and black varieties of Cherries are best 


Black Currant Blacksmith 
The branches of this new variety are heavily laden with fruits of fine flavour 


and enormous size. 
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for preserving. If bottled in water the flavour 
of the stone becomes strong, and the flesh is 


tasteless and 


unattractive. For most varie- 


ties a svrup—using 8 ozs. of sugar per pint of 


water. is 


sufficient, 


but for the Morello 


Cherries. 12 ozs. of sugar—should be used. 
As most varieties of Chenries have a relatively 


Many new Black Currants have been put on the market 


in recent years, and we are of opinion that Blacksmith is one of the best of them 


low acidity, ‘the temperature of 
the water in the steriliser should 
be raised slowly to 190 degs. F., 
and maintained at this tempera- 
ture for 15 to 30 minutes. For 
Cherry jam the best varieties to 
use are Morello and Mav Duke, 
and all or part of the fruit 
should be stoned. Small ‘Cherry 
stoners may be purchased at 
any large ironmonger’s for a 
few pence. 

‘Raspberries in country dis- 
tricts are best picked into the 
bottles, as the fruit is clean, 
and much handling is thus 
avoided, The fruit should be 
well shaken down in the 
bottles, and a syrup made from 
12. ozs. of sugar per pint of 


water used for covering the 
fruit. The bright colour and 
good flavour of Raspberries 


may be retained by careful at- 
tention to sterilisation, and the 
temperature in the steriliser 
should be raised to 165 degs. F. 
and maintained for 10 minutes 
only. 

Loganberries mav be bottled 
or canned in the same way as 
Raspberries. 


White, Red, and _ Black 
Currants are all suitable for 
preserving purposes. White 


and red varieties are used for 
jelly-making. Red Currants 
mav also be combined with 
Raspberries to make a mixed 
fruit jam. Bottled Black 
Currants should ‘be covered 
with a syrup made by dis- 
solving 12 ozs. of sugar to the 
pint of water, and should be 
sterilised at 180 degs. F. 
Plums are usually packed 
whole; they may, however, be 
halved and the stones removed. 
In the latter oase the fruit 
should be firm and ripe, and 


fleshy varieties such as Vic- 
toria, Magnum, and Pond’s 


Seedling will be found suitable. 
The cut surface of the fruit be- 
comes brown when exposed to 
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air, and it is customary to prevent ithis by 
placing the halves in a-vessel of salt water 
(approximately 2 ozs. of salt per gallon of 
water). For whole Plums a syrup made from 
8 ozs. sugar per pint of water should be used, 
while for cut Plums 12 ozs. of sugar per pint 
of water are necessary. 

When» sterilising any fruits. the bottles 
should be placed in cold water and the tem- 
perature raised to 165 degs. or 190 degs. F. 
in 13 hours. After 10 to 15 minutes at this 
temperature ithe bottles should be removed, 
screw bands tightened, and when the bottles 
are cold the bands or clips taken off and the 
lids examined to see that they are firm. 

With regard to jam-making, success de- 
pends very largely on boiling the fruit for as 
short a time as possible after the sugar is 
added. The fruit, therefore, should be cooked 
first in order to evaporate a portion of the 
water present, and also to break down the 
cells of the fruit which contain the pectin— 
the substance to which jams owe their setting. 
When the sugar is added the temperature 
quickly rises, and long exposure to a high 
temperature destroys the flavour of the fruit 


and causes the colour of the jam to become. 


dark and unattractive. Moreover, at high 
temperatures the pectin is gradually decom- 
posed, and jam, or jelly, boiled for a long 
time may on-this account fail to set. 
For any further details in regard 
methods of “preserving fruit, application 
should be made to the University of Bristol’s 
Research Station, Chipping Campden, 
_ Gloucester. : 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


National Carnation and Picotee Society 


A report of two recent exhibitions appears 
on page 468 of this issue. At the City Show, 
the first of its kind, Messrs. Allwood Bros. 
and Mr. J. Douglas staged really fine trade 
exhibits, but on an occasion like this it was to 
be expected that people came more to see the 
Carnations than purchase, for there is no 
doubt many were attracted who had not previ- 
ously grown these flowers. The turn of the 
trade will come later when the membership 
of the: NeG: PGE sby enlargement, will natur- 
ally make it necessary for more plants to be 
bought. 


Carnations from the open border 

Miss J. B. Wells, Hon. Assistant Secretary. 
of the-N-G_P/S:, ‘writes —=Thereé isno doubt 
that the 4th Division (Open Border) is going 
to prove enormously attractive, and I, as its 
founder, am confidently looking forward to 
the day when it will prove a serious rival to 
the other Divisions. The silver medal is to 
be awarded annually, going to the exhibitor 
obtaining the highest aggregate points. Will 
intending subscribers send to the Secretary, 


Mr. E. G: Lowe, N.C.P.S., 65, Exeter Road, 


to 


ahh 
: 


Oe 


eon 
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Crickiewood, »N.W. 2, for information, or 
myself? It is the ideal season for joining, as 
beds can be got ready and plants chosen 
leisurely ‘before the planting season in Sep- 
tember or early October. 5; 


Romneya Covlteri at Cambridge 

There are several interesting and uncom- 
mon flowering shrubs to be seen in perfection 
just now at the University Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge, but. none more beautiful and 


striking than the great Californian Bush- 


Poppy (Romneya -Coulteri). The peculiar 
delicate texture of the large white semi- 
transparent petals gives the flower a special 
charm increased by the large cluster of rich 
Orange stamens in the centre, and they are 
also fragrant, the scent resembling that of the 
Magnolia. The Romneya is quite hardy in 
warm, sandy soils, where there is good drain- 
age, and under these conditions the noble 
flowers continue to be reproduced every year 
from June’ to September, and the plant will 
attain the height of 7 feet. It is a pity that 
this lovely thing is not more frequently seen. 
The flowers will last for some days when cut, 
but the stems require splitting at the ends or 
they may droop and so lead to disappointment 
on the table or show bench. Bd We 

~ Hoddesdon. ; 


Sytinga yunnanensis __ 
A tall and singularly graceful shrub is this, 


yy 


which is laden with elegant pale pink flower 


panicles as I write. Its beautiful habit is in 
striking contrast to that of the stout, robust 
growth of the better-known thybrid Lilacs 
growing alongside. The flowers are de- 
_liciously fragrant, and by reason of its light 
and pleasing habit of growth this shrub 
should appeal to those who appreciate groups 
of distinct uncommon plants. |G. M.S 


Dianthus deltoides superbus 

This grand variety of the Maiden Pink is 
in bloom and is giving a really superb display 
of its brilliant crimson flowers. Beside it a 
clump of-the typical D. deltoides looks quite 
pale, although very pretty. The old Maiden 


Pink, ‘‘ with odour faint,”’ as the poet said, 


is too much neglected in the average garden, 


where it would be thighly pleasing in the 


border or rock garden. Growing from 6 
-inches to 9 inches high, it is an excellent 
hardy subject, giving plenty of its smal 
flowers for some time. They are bright rose. 
A variety D. d. glaucus is said to exist wild 
on Arthur's Seat, Edinburgh, but I have not 
come across it there. D. d. albus, white, 


with pretty markings at the base of the— 


petals, is exceedingly attractive also. This 
Pink will succeed on old walls quite well. It 


may be raised from seeds, divisions, or cut-_ 


tings. ‘That it is a native plant gives it a 
higher claim-upon us than if it were exotic, 
although everyone does not hold this view. 

5 S. ARNOTT. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Facilities for visiting beautiful gardens 
in America 

N the cause of Anglo-American friendship 
|: think it may interest your readers to 

know what a very real part in it garden- 
lovers may play. 

For the past three years, through the kind- 
ness of many friends of the English-speaking 
Union, the Garden Committee thas been abte 
to arrange for visitors who belong to the 
Garden ‘Club of America (a large organisation 
Which has done much to promote a wide 
love of horticulture) to see a number of 


private gardens, both large and small, in 
England. ‘These visits have given so much 
delight that the Garden Club of America 
Wishes now to return the compliment, and 
they would like to give English garden- 
lovers visiting their country — specially- 
arranged facilities for seeing some of the 
beautiful gardens in the United States. 


Interesting and lovely gardens in the 
Eastern -States, such as those on Long 
Island, along the Hudson River, in West- 


chester, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Phila- 
delphia, will be shown, anda letter of intro- 
duction from our Committee will ensure that 


- ness to those of more recent int 


extrac” a 
spring, but they all died. 


-a plant has a good habit of grow | 


if a grower, raises a_ plant 


convenient arrangements will be kinc 
for the English visitors. Applica 
such letters of introduction sho id 
to me. pe =o oe ie ee a 
(From the Lady. Isabel Man 
Chairman of the Garden + 

of the English-speaking 
Trafalgar Buildings, -- 
1, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 
_ Transplanting vegetable sex 
Mr. W. E. Wight’s commen 
humble article on this subject (s 
Juiy 18th) call for some reply. 
write for allotment holders, or am: 
small gardens, or does he write 
fessional gardener? J ama pr 
gardener well acquainted with al 
gardens, from “ toy *’ gardens (or 
box ” gardens, as some people call 
really large ones. Who, may 
ously goes in for growing Onions 
and transplanting from these bones 
ground anywhere except in ‘* wi 
gardening? The thing is imposs 
large scale. --. Caprain E. A. SA 
Carclew, Perran-ar-Worthal, Cor 
Sweet Pea with eight bloos 

As a regular reader of Garp: 
TRATED I thought you would like 
that I have picked a Sweet Pea wi 
blooms on one stalk. Is it a re 
have grown Sweet Peas several 
and have never had one with eigh 
before. _ NB cote eet 
The Gardens, Tatchbury Mount, 
Totton, Hants. 


Nepeta Mussini 
I aiways grow this from cut 
division. Messrs. —Lhompso 
of Ipswich, do not sell seeds 
quite clearly in their 1925 seed 
well-known lavender ‘Catmin 
Mussini) never seeds with us ai 
had in plants at 4s. ‘ 
I had a dozen plan 


oe 
ag 


was my fault. The weather 
did not take enough trouble 
Some cuttings I took from the. 
survived and are doing well. — 
A eS SSIES Kes AU 

Tufted Pansies ot Vio 

I was interested to read — 
spondent’s (‘‘ Ess.”’) remarks cone 
unsuitability of the great majo: 
exhibition type of Viola for bed 
few exceptions, particularly in the 
most of the new varieties raised an 
buted within recent years, the bea 
individual flower has apparently 
goal, quite imrespective of whethe 


si 


is no question that many very bea 
have been raised and sent out wit 
few years, but the most usefu 
these plants—value.in the garden 
purposes and massing—has ~ 
sufficient, if any, consideration. 


flowers of distinctive colour a 
this is considered in itself of su 
portance to justify the new va 
out as an improvement upon exist 
In the selection of new  varietie 
worthy of distribution, habit of 
should, however, not be thus ignored 
_ Many of the varieties raised ov 
ago are still much ‘to be preferred fi 
purposes, colour effect, and all- 


Individual blooms from care 
plants of some of the newer sor 
doubt attractive enough, as a 


Ire 
f3 


but the gardener wants something: 
than this. Plants whose top-heavy 
ring shoots flop over and straggle any- 
of little use for garden embellish- 
owever attractive the individual 
may be from the florist’s point of 


atter should, I think, receive the 
n of all horticultural societies inter- 
these flowers, and I am of opinion 
would be well for certain standards to 
up, if possibie, debatring from re- 
wards all new varieties that do not 
a neat habit of growth. Rules on 
nes have been laid down in the case of 
lia-and other specialist flowers. 

; this year an acquaintance of mine 
ploring the fact that Violas would not 
his garden, and he made the 
ishing statement that Violas did not do 
in the South of England. Such a state- 
decidedly misleading and is not in 
ince with facts. Provided the right 
ities are selected, Violas will give a good 
‘in any ordinary garden soil, although 
as the purely exhibition sorts are con- 
d there is little doubt that, like Fancy 
they do grow better and produce 
nd more attractive flowers in the 
r of the North. 

he present, if Viola specialists, in 
‘up a comprehensive exhibition — of 
owers were to indicate in no uncertain 
those varieties that are of no use for 
much disappointment and misunder- 
s would be avoided, as purchasers are 
atly attracted by the individual beauty 
ain varieties, and in their enthusiasm 
ot always ascertain from the catalogue 
iption whether such sorts are of any use 
é garden. Unfortunately, in nearly <all 
“specialist displavs put up in recent years 
ie coarse exhibition — sorts have pre- 
lerated. Howarp H. Crane. 
cote, Middlesex. 


Sawdust in the garden 


just read the following paragraph in 
al paper’s ‘‘ Gardening Notes.” — 1 
it verbatim :— 
WWDUST FOR sLUGS.—A row of plants 
defended against slugs with two 
sawdust. It is better than coal-ash, 
n following rains the slugs cannot 
over the wood dust.”’ 
pe that no reader of GARDENING ILLUs- 
will follow that advice. As soon 
“I allow weed-seed to be sown as a 
on against slugs as allow sawdust to 
in the garden. Surely I am correct 
g that sawdust as a top-dressing, like 
avings in manure, is a thing to be 
“at all costs? I have always been 
and firmly believe, that sawdust, like 
ravings, is a sure breeder of unde- 
fungi and disease, and should never be 
d or used in any garden. Will other 
kindly give their views? 

ae E. A. SAUNDERS. 


~ Bamboos 


1¢ recent notes by Mr. H.W. Stenning 

Ses 387-388 and Mr. E. A. Saunders 
$e 429 on Bamboos are very interest- 
these subjects are not found in the 
as often as they deserve, and, again, 
n planted in some obscure corner, 
d, and then written down as a failure. 
ve not so many varieties here as I 
ike or hope to see, but amongst others 
iree very fine groups of Arundinaria 
ach group 6 feet to 8 feet in dia- 
average height of canes 15 feet, the 
measuring exactly 18 feet in height. 
é canes are as tall as any I have seen 
should be interested to hear to what 
his variety alttains in any of our 
gardens on the south or south-west 
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coast. Last year the groups made very fine 

canes as they are in a sheltered position with 

plenty of moisture at the roots. I should 

also be glad to know if A. anceps is as hardy 

as A. nitida. TC, 
Dumfriesshire. 


Cucumber growing in the Lea Valley 
THINK the enclosed photo. and particu- 
lars of Cucumbers grown by Mr. J. Smit 
for the market in one of a series of houses 

erected in January last in the Lea Valley 

may be of interest to your readers. “Fhe 
neighbourhood is well known. for its Roses 
and Tomatoes, but Cucumber-growing is 
alike successful. The houses are 100 feet 


long by 20 feet broad, and the variety of 
Cucumber grown is ‘‘ Butcher’s Telegraph.”’ 
The plants are placed about 2 feet apart, and 


A heavy crop of Cucumber Butcher's 
Telegraph 


each will be allowed to bear about 75 fruits 
or ‘two flats.’’ The first fruits were cut in 
March last, four weeks after being planted 
out, and the plants will continue to bear 
until September. The average length of the 
fruits is about 2°feet, but some of excellent 
quality measuring nearly 3 feet in length and 
weighing nearly 4 Ibs. have been cut. Per- 
haps the most astonishing thing about the 
crop is the very short time that elapsed be- 
tween sowing the seed and reaping the har- 
vest or the gathering of the first fruit. 
Hoddesdon, H. H. W. 


Melon King George 

Referring to the note on this variety of 
Melon by ‘“‘ Old Reader,” on page 428, [have 
grown Melon King George for several years 
both in beds, pots, and boxes, and have 
always found it very shy in forming fruit. I 
usually stop all early laterals at first leaf and 
find by this method I obtain a crop of three 
or four fruits per plant when the sub-laterals 
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are throwing fruit which comes in at the 
same time as on later laterals. However, I 
am beginning to doubt the wisdom of growing 
this variety when there are others equaily as 


good in quality and more prolific in habit. 


an C: 


In answer to ‘‘ Old Reader,” in issue 
of July 11th, I may say I have grown Melon 
King George for the last four years and have 
never found any difficulty in getting a good 
set. Even when growing in a cool house 
and weather conditions have not been favour- 
able for a good set it has been just the same. 
Previously it was planted on a hotbed, and I 
generally allowed the plants to carry four 
fruits averaging about 4 tbs. in weight. 
J. Cote. 
Mentmore Gardens, Leighton Buzzard. 


Dumfriesshire. 


Escallonia langleyensis 

Of singular charm during June and July 
is this hybrid. It is evergreen, and even 
when not in bloom is pretty. The flowers, 
each 4 inch across and of a bright rosy- 
carmine, are borne in short racemes and in 
great profusion. In sheltered gardens this 
shrub may be grown in the open, away from 
walls, where it becomes a bush 8 feet in 
height and with an even greater spread. In 
this condition it is unsurpassed as a lawn 
shrub during its flowering period. 

This charming shrub was raised in the 
Langley Nurseries about 1893 and is the re- 
sult of crossing the Valdivian E. Philippiana 
with E. punctata, of Chile. E. Edinensis is 
another very pretty hybrid very similar to the 
above, but with me the flowers are slightly 
paler in colour. Both strike easily from cut- 
tings taken during ‘September and rooted in a 
cool closed frame. They may also be in- 
creased by layering as soon as the flowers are 
over. If given a fair amount of freedom and 
the branches thinned carefully each spring 
there are few, if any, more graceful subjects, 

E; M. 


Lachenalias 


It may be well to remind readers of your 
paper that the time is at hand for dealing 
with these bulbs if the full beauty of which 
they are capable. is to be obtained. Bulbs 
planted or potted up in July give a very 
different result as compared with that of 
those planted in, say, September or October, 
both as to vigour and lasting qualities when 
in bloom. The grand. spikes to which an 
Award of Merit was given at the R.H.S. 
Show in February were potted up in July 
and were a striking illustration of the value 
of eariy treatment. Lachenalias are ideal 
plants for a cold house or frost-proof frame, 
and the more recent introductions include 
some very beautiful varieties, but to get the 
best out of them they should be dealt with 
during the next few weeks without fail. 


W. D: 
Chinese Red Bud (Cercis chinensis) 


It would be interesting to know how far 
north this tree can be grown successfully, as 
most ofthe text-books describe it as suitable 
only for southern gardens, and Mr. Bean, I 
notice, describes it as being a failure in the 
open ground at Kew. The same author also 
mentions that adult leaves, which were 
gathered near Pekin and now in the Kew 
Herbarium, are 63 inches across, which is 
very different from those of the better-known 
and perfectly hardy Judas Tree (C. Sili- 
quastrum), which gives such beautiful effects 
during May. The Chinese Red Bud is quite 
distinct in appearance, and at once a tree of 
more than passing interest, especially during 
May and June, when the tender green of its 
leaves enhances its charm.. A few miles 
from me is a tree several feet in height and 
in perfect health. SUSSEX. 
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Sussex Fig orchards 


[Geet Sompting, and Lancing 
(Sussex) have almost the solitary distinc- 
tion of possessing any acteage of com- 
mercial Fig gardens in the open. One farm 
has at least 20 acres, undoubtedly the largest 
plantations in England. Through those 
warm, damp fogs that hang in the gardens 
and encourage the ripening of the fruit passes 
silently a pageant of Phoenician ships bearing 
a new, strange fruit from the South. Picture, 
too, how a great ecclesiastic planted the same 
rare delicacy culled from Italy in his palace 
garden under the Downs. Tarring still claims 
the irelics of that tree. But the history of 
outdoor Fig-growing in England is) obscure. 
Matthew Paris has a reference to it in 1257, 
but in the sixteenth century the fruit seems 
to thave been a novelty, and historic trees 
date from that time. You thave only to enteir 
a Fig garden to realise the uniqueness of the 
place. _ It was 


A spot that struck you like enchanted 
ground. 


Within the grey flint walls were warmth and 
colour. The ground was carpeted with white 
and yellow flowers, yet from out this sea of 
tinv fragrant theads appeared at regular 
intervals great mounds of earth, surmounted 
by a wide-spreading maze of branches, curv- 
ing, stretching outward and upward like some 
Laocoon. They say in the neighbourhood 
that “ A man plants Figs for his grandson,”’ 
for they do not reckon to get a commercially 
paying crop off their trees, planted outdoors, 
for nearly 20 vears. Still, they have found 
this a very good investment, The old saying 
that ‘* A pruned Fig-tree never bears ” is still 
largely true for the outdoor grower, because 
the young Fig-tree is apt to grow luxuriantly, 
and the more it is pruned, the stronger it 
will grow, and so the day of fruiting is post- 
poned. ‘Grown in the open, the Fig makes 
an immense root-system, and the strange 
hillocks in the gardens are only the result of 
vears of cultivation and of forking the earth 
in over the top of a great hetwork of root. 
fibres ; and here are veteran trees. Until the 
last year or two growers have thought it 
worth while to plant Figs for their grand- 
sons in this spot, but now the plantations are 
ravaged by a serious fungus disease, and un- 
less science can come to the aid of the practi-) 
cal man this unique and profitable indiistry 
is likely to die out. There are very few places 
in England where outdoor Figs could be 
grown as they are here (Sussex), both climate 
and soil are so much in their favour. A flinty 
calcareous loam, which affords good drainage 
and checks the rankest growth, combined 
with a mild and moisture-laden climate, 
seems .to suit the Fig exactly. Soil may well 
be too rich for the Fig, : 


The outdoor Peach crops 


It is surprising to note the very heavy set of 
Peaches and Nectatines in the southern coun- 
ties, in spite of the scarcity of bees and the 
low night tempetatutes we experienced in 
May. On the other hand, it is strange how 
badly Pears have set. In some instances this, 
I think, is readily explained. Many growers 
went over the Peach-trees and fertilised the 
blooms, the result being as described. On 
the other hand, I regiret to say that the severe 
check due to the cold north winds, after the 
abnormal warmth earlier in the month, has 
caused blister to become rampant and sadly 
disfigure the treés ; indeed, I never remember 
to have seén them worse. Not only blister, 
but mildew is more prevalent than usual, 
Thinning in the case of the Peach and 
Nectarine should not be delayed. With such 
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a number of fruits set it is an easy matter to 
select the best fruit, allowing sufficient for 
dropping at the stoning. The thinning should 
be done carefully as the fruits are often in 
bunches. When left too long they impoverish 
the trees and, later on, when removed, the 
trees weceive a check, LG: 


Apples—time of flowering 


There is considerable difference in the time 
of flowering of Apple-trees. This season I 
have noted the time many kinds open, and in 
my own garden the period of flowering ex- 
tended over a month. The first to open. fits 
flowers was Warner’s King, which was in 
full bloom about April 20th. The latest to 


open with me was Wellington, which was at 


its best on May 15th. In a neighbour’s gar- 
den Lord Derby was in bloom at the same 
time, while a tree by its side of Bess Pool was 
a week later. a 


What constitutes a crop of fruit ? 


The question is mainly, Do we want quality 
or quantity? In either case feeding has an 


important bearing upon the character of the: 


crop. Moisture is necessary to the proper 


growth in a dry season like the present, but 


is generally neglected. Some vears ago I had 
an old farmer friend who had a large orchard 
near his house, and in dry seasons the set the 
water-cart to work and emptied the tank in 
the farmyard upon the roots of the trees and 
washed it down with water from the 
and he said it paid in the quantity and quality 
of the fruit. In apportioning the crop we 
must consider the age and condition of the 
trees, and from now onwards thin the firuit 
by removing the small and inferior fruits, and 
in July thinning the young shoots, especially 
of all trained trees. Spraving with insecti- 
cides would not be so necessary if the trees 
were better nourished. H. G. 


_ Scalding of Grapes 

This usually occurs in late vineries, more 
particularly in the case of that fine late 
variety Lady Downe’s, when the berries are 
entering on and during the “stoning period. 
The best course to adopt to counteract scald_ 
ing is to keep the hot-water pipes continually 
warm until stoning is completed, to damp 


down both morning and evening no more 


than is absolutely necessary, and to avoid for 
the time being anything like closing for the 
day with a high temperature. Early morn- 
ing ventilation must be carefully attended to, 
putting on a chink of air directly a rise in the 
temperature is observed, and not letting the 
atmosphere become charged with moisture 
before admitting air, as this will most cer- 
tainly produce scalding, especially if sudden 
gleams of hot sunshine are encountered be- 
fore the ventilators can be opened. Where 
scalding is an annual_occurrence the berries 
should be left somewhat closer together in the 
bunches at the second thinning than would 
be permissible under ordinary conditions, per- 


forming the final thinning after all danger of | 


when «the berries talce 


He 


> 


scalding is past, i.e., 
on the final swelling.’ 


REPLIES 


American blight on apple trees 

(B. Vivian).—Your Apple-tree has been at- 
tacked by American blight. This is a very 
injurious insect, and it is a pitv you did not 
deal with it when you first noted its presence. 
A useful remedy you can make use of is 
petroleum emulsion, 
lows :—Dissolve half-a-pint of soft-soap in 
one pint of boiling water. As soon as this 
is effected, lift the vessel from the fire, and 
immediately pour in about a quarter of a pint: 
of petroleum, and ‘churn all together with a 


pond, 


Which make as fol-. 


Tul 


syringe for several minutes, 1 
thorough combination. _A_ cream} 
will result, to which add five pi 
water, when it will be ready or 
some of the petroleum emulsion 
make a fresh lot, and then, whe 
insects put in an appearance (a. 
doubtedly — will) during the su 
autumn months, brush them ato 
In the winter go carefully over t 
destroy in the same manner 
found, following this up with 
spraying of the caustic alkali sol 
friend of ours—a weil-known fruit 
uses neat’s-foot-oil. With the aid 
remedies specified, and by perseve 
matter, you should eventually s 
finally get rid of the pest altogether. 


Strawberries in shady position 
Would it be possible for me to g1 
berries successfully in a bed facin 
a high wall behind? The soil is 
heavy, with a clay subsoil, The bed 
get much sun, except for a few tho 
day, as there is a line of tall tree 
far away. What treatment should 
have? Should it be heavily t 
stable-manure or burnt garden rub 
there any kind of Strawberry which 
specially suitable for such a rositio 
so, at what time should I plant the 


™ 


[Yes, the Strawberry will succeed 
as well on a border facing - 
having a northern aspect, but th 
naturally ripen later than if the bi 
south or if the plants were grown i 
Unless the trees in question 
to overshadow the border they sh 
but little difference. The borde 
tainly be well manured and dug at | 
spit deep, but two would be be 
elect to dig it two spits deep 
mix your garden rubbish wit 
soil and use the stable manure, 
be partially rotted, for the top sj 
taken now the border would 
condition for planting in Au 

Peer iis 
gards varieties to plant, ther, 
ally suitable for such a positio 
being right, any would suc 
north borders, on account 
and somewhat shady, are, 
_ally utilised to prolong the 
son, and varieties which ripen late , 
rule, selected to grow on them. - 
sort grown on a border fa 
ripen some two or three weeks | 
a south border or bed in the op 
late kind which would on a 
ripen in mid-July would ripe 
earlier on one facing west. 1 
of good length you may, to 
‘succession; plant - one-third | 
Sovereign, one-third with Pre d 
remaining third with: Givon’s L 
If many early and main crop 
already grown, omit the first-na 
but two varieties. } Rene 


My. employer bought ‘this pl 
and we find the edirly vinery i. 
with mealy bug. ‘Could you recon 
thing to exterminate same? Is 
special fumigant for same? — 
oe CuRIOUS 

[See reply, issue July r8th, p 
regard to’ fumigating, we sugg. 
try cyaniding the vinery. We r 
say that this operation has to be 
with every precaution, 
potassium is a deadly poi 
Messrs. F. C. Edwards and Son, 
Leeds, for particulars concer i 
» cyaniding machines.] _ ae 


\ 
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Raising the Persian Cyclamen irom Seed 


In this article a successful gardener gives cultural details from the time 


of sowing to the time of flowering. 


If these practical suggestions are 


carried out a fine display of Cyclamens is almost assured.— ED. 


JUHILE many growers of this winter- 
I flowering plant girow for years the old 
¥ bulbs with very fair success, if large 
ers are wanted annual raising from seeds 
y far the most satisfactory method for 
ining this desirable object. It may be 
aising annual stocks of plants entails a 
‘ more labour, but the results are so 
ifying that such is lost sight of in the 
sht caused by the fine display got from 
ig vigorous seedlings. Many growers ad- 
that the seed be sown in September or 
jber, but a long experience has taught me 
the first, half of August gives the best 
Its. Whife the seeds will germinate all 
t in the usual mixture of loam, leaf- 
iid, and sand, I find that I have better 
its if I use a mixture consisting of, ap- 
dmately, three parts fresh turfy loam, two 
s best fibrous brown peat, one part sweet 
anould, and one part clean, sharp sand, 
s all through a 3-inch sieve and mix well. 
an, well-drained, 9-inch pans are very 
sfactory receptacles, and the compost 
uld be made moderately firm and level, 
the seeds scattered as evenly as-possible. 
alittle of the compost and cover the seeds 
a depth of abaut 3 inch. Give a good 
ering through .a fine rose and then cover 
h pan with a sheet of glass and a piece of 
rspaper. An intermediate temperature is 
y suitable for the Cyclamen during the 
lier stages of its culture. The soil, while 
nust never get really dry, must also never 
allowed to get completely sodden by too 
quent applications of water. 


A remarkable house of Cyclamens in Messrs. Sutton and 


As soon as a fair number of the tiny plants 
show through the surface remove the paper 
from the glass and get the pans raised up 
quite close to the roof to prevent drawing of 
the plants. Unlike most other plants raised 
from seeds, the Cyclamen is best if pricking 
off be deferred until each little plant has de- 
veloped four leaves. Some prefer pricking 
into boxes, but, personally, I depend on 2-inch 
to 23-inch pots, according to the strength of 
the seedlings. Use a compost similar to that 
mentioned above as suitable for seed-sowing, 
but add a sprinkling of Ichthemic guano, 
say, a 33-inch potful to a barrowload of soil. 
This I find a great thelp to the little plants. 
Instead of using crocks for drainage place a 
small lump of the fibrous material taken from 
the loam and peat when passing through the 
sieve. This gives very efficient drainage and 
is €asily applied: I should, perhaps, have 
said.that a fortnight or so before pricking off 
takes place the pans should be removed to a 
slightly cooler pit or house, and after the 
potting is finished they should be returned to 
the same quarters. If a cool ash bottom is 
avdilable set the pots oh this, or otherwise 
place some leaf-mould or Cocoanut-fibre re- 
fuse in the bottoms of ordinary cutting-boxes 
and arrange the pots on this. Water with 
Sreat care tintil the roots are well through 
the new soil. Spray overhead twice daily 
and give air judiciously, taking care not to 
unduly coddle these plants at any stage. As 
soon as the little pots are nicely filled with 
roots give a small shift, sav, into the 4-inch 
size for the strorigest and 33-inch for the 
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smaller. Again set on a cool, moist bottom 


and continue the spraying and shading from 
all sunshine. Similar compost, but a trifle 
rougher, will suit nicely, 

In due course these pots will also be well 
filled with roots (they must not be really pot- 
bound), and the final potting must then be 
carried out. Perfectly clean 6-inch and 53- 
inch pots should be used, and the drainage 
must be specially well arranged, as_ the 
Cyclamen will not tolerate stagnation of the 
soil. Much the same compost should be used, 
but in quite a rough state, and on this occa- 
sion the addition of a 6-inch potful of bone- 
theal and the substitution of a 5-inch potful 
of Thomson’s Plant Manure forthe guano is 
an improvement. Pot moderately firm, re- 
turn to former quarters, and attend carefully 
to the watering and shading, and a fine dis- 
play is almost assured. C. Brair. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Arum Lilies in summer 


In cases where Arum Lilies are not wanted 
in bloom before another spring, the better 
plan is to either plunge the plants in soil out 
of doors as soon as they have ceased ty 
flower, or turn them out of pots and playit 
them in the open ground. Old plants tat 
need it should be divided at the same tyme. 
Let the plants have plenty of water if the 
summer be dry. Lift and repot in Septem- 
ber pteparatory to returning them fo the 
greenhouse. Where, however, Arum are re- 
quired to bloom in winter, repot tYe plants 
in June and Jet them stand on beds of ashes 
outside until autumn. A commén mistake 
made by amateurs is keeping tf#em in the 
greenhouse the year round. This invariably 
causes debilitated, weakly groftl, and en- 
courages greenfly. J DERBY. 


ons’ trial grounds at Reading 
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of our last three issues. 


OSTER’S collection of sibirica forms was 


very striking, and ‘flourished surprisingly 

on his dry hill, I have never pollinated 
sibirica or its Asiatic form orientalis, but 
some vears ago I used to sow seed from -the 
best forms that he gave me, especially a 
lovely light blue, and-I have now. a_rich 
variety of this tribe, the best of which have 
the tall sibirica habit combined with the red 
spathes and large flowers of orientalis. They 
have a wonderful fascination, and I have 
even gone so far as to name a few of the 
more striking varieties from birds, such as 
haleyon, blue jay, and whitethroat. If any 
Iris lover does not grow a few acquired good 
forms and then increase and vary his stock 
from seed I can heartily recommend the prac- 
tice as both easy and fascinating. Many of 
the plants will flower in the second year from 
seed, and one ought (though I can seldom 
bring myself to do it) to destroy the less 
worthy of the progeny. I do not find old 
sib:rica clumps easy to divide and replant, 
which is a further’ reason for resorting to 
seed, as old clumps in time seem to exhaust 
the soil and go off. 

By the way, I am often asked if one does 
not have to wait a long time for seedling 
Irises to flower as for Orchises and most 
Lilies. Apart from the fact that if one sows 
seed every year there js always something 
maturing once a start has been made, I do 
not think that the genus makes any undue 
call on the gardener’s patience. True, that 
an, Oncocylus thybrid, as Foster told me, 
may take to ‘years and be the more worth 
having the longer it has taken to germinate 
and grow, but th!s verv peculiar race is alto- 
gether exceptional in this as in other respects. 
My experience is that a certain number of 
bearded kinds will’ flower in the second, 
pretty well all by the third year. Some kinds 
of Irises grow much faster than others, very 
large-growing things may take a vear longer 
and the season in-our incalculable climate 
makes a great deal of difference. But one 
amateur’s experience dces not count for 
much, and mine is not especially favourable 
to rapid development, as ina garden mainly 
devoted to ‘‘ economic ” 
find suitable nursery space for mv’ infants, 
but have to stick them into any odd corner. 
My most rapid results have bean with a bed 
enriched by growing Sweet Peas in it. for 
some yeats previously, which-is “a. fact, per- 


haps, worth noting. Last year sone 4o piants 


of Cengialti or “ Riva”? parentage flowered ~ 


from seed gathered in 1917. If 4 seedling 
does not flower till the third year it nas often 
made up for it by some vigorous root-growth, 
and can be divided when it first flowers ; this 
is, of course, desirable with a good new 
variety as it prevents one’s putting all one’s 
eggs in one basket. : 

Of I. ensata I can saybut little. Foster 
gave me several forms of it, ‘but for some 
reason this Iris does not lilce me; I have now 
only one clump of it, and that flowers but 
scantilv. The foliage is pleasant, and I be- 
lieve that much better forms have lately been 
introduced from China. ore 

[t is difficult to Say, especially at this .dis- 
tance of time, what Irises were not to be 
seen at Shelford: I do not think, however, 
that Foster (probably because of the lime in 
his soil) made much of the Californian group, 
except longipetala, which is not exacting. 
His Tollong, a hybrid between tolmeana 
and longipetala, is well known; I find that its 
seed is fertile and produces pretty things. 


plants I can rarely — 
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Sir Michael Foster and His Irises 


(Produced by kind permission of the A merican Irts Society) 2 ea ae 
By SIR ARTHUR Hort (Concluded from p. 454) Ie MN aT ep 


Many readers have expressed their great appreciation of this interesting series of articles. 
In thts article special attention ts drawn to the sp 
which will flower in the second ycar from seed 


The longipetala group is not very showy, but 
it makes a charming — effect with _rose- 
coloured Darwin Tulips planted among it, 
(Yet another digression !) Darwin and 
Bearded Irises. They show up against the 
green or glaucous foliage, which also con- 
5 5 : : 

ceals their not ‘too graceful- dving. The 


Tulips are mostly over before the Irises be- 


gin, but for a few days the scarlets and crim- 
sons of the Tulips may make a garish but 
not unpleasing effect with the rich purples of 
early germanica forms. 

When the Irises are taken up and divided 
every third year or so the Tulips also come 
up and benefit by replanting. 


Iris sibirica orientalis Emperor 

A noble form of Japanese origin. 
deep violet-blue. 
will attain a height of 4 feet 


Flowers 
In a moist situation it 


Nor was Foster’s the garden for such 
moisture-loving species as versicolor (which 
he told me was called in America virginica) 
or tripetala or setosa. Nor do I remember 
seeing the American 
verna, though it is likely enough that they 
were there. Hexagona the grew, but com- 
plained that it would not flower; he told me 
definitely that the American form Lamancei 
(foliosa), which, as well as hexagona, he 
gave me and which flowers very fairly, had 
nothing to do with hexagona, but there he 
seems to have been mistaken. 

As to Irises from. the East, I remember 
asking him about sracilipes, and he gave me 
my tectorum, or rather its ancestors, as | 
Aind it advisable to keep on raising this lovely 
species from its abundant seed; indeed, this 
habit seems to suggest that it is, perhaps, not 


-a Jong-lived plant, though its life can be pro- 


longed by frequent division ‘and’ replanting. 

He, like others, had tried unsuccessfully to 

cross tectorum with Milesij, 
The new Chinese species Wilsoni, chryso- 


ectes of Tris 
; ? 


fulva, lacustris, or ~ 


Previous articles appeared 
also to sibirica forms, m 


graphes, Forrestii, ull 
been introduced in this lifetime. 
I find a pretty pastime for ¢ 
grow these species together and 
“the seed, and vou will get all s 
_some of them quite attractive, — 
Wilsoni seedlings, chrysographes 
varying a good deal in the gr 
in the gold markings, Forre 
all manner of hues, includin 
cannot distinguish from Mr Dy 


Bulleyana. [| 


order of merit. - etre 
Perhaps this - digressive 
wandered far enough. Let n 
recalling one gardening wrink 
picked up from Foster. He 
patience and- would” wait. ma 
many as 20 in an extreme case 
germinate. And when he did tu 
pot he emptied the contents, — jt 
where, but on cultivated ground on 
that seedlings might yet appear. 
fore, at least when I feel energet 
I not only do the like, but coll 
lings which occasionally turn up 
pots in my nursery corner a 
with the label. « MISG@;?"— 
orphans it was, I believe, which — 
last vear and was christened Fer 
should rather have been Pe 
name had been used). This foun 
think, the most distinct of th 
which I have so far raised, an 
could have shown it to my revered m 


Annuals for all 

_) ECAUSE we cannot commanc 

house or even a frame ther 

=~ why many gardens should pres¢ 

dull, flowerless appearance from m 
to the time frost puts them out 
‘The ‘half-hardy annuals will do 
throughout April, May, and June 
prepared ground. It is useles t 
growing these unless attention is be 
regards support, watering, and con 
moving all seed-pods ere they ro 
of its energies to produce new grow h 
continuation of flowers — throughou 
summer. ‘Covering of the seed is aln 
vital as thick sowing, some variet ; 
minute, requiring ‘merely a_ sprin 
sand or fine soil, Early thinning is o} 
mount importance. The value of 
annuals is that the gireatest part 0 them 
grow and flower abundantly in al 
kind of soil, provided the above Hs 
carried out. For quite a minimum sum 1 
can vie with the Shirley Poppy, Esc 


in a wall 


wafer in habit yet equally valuable 
tening our gardens by the time some 
irliest-blooming perennials are past 
t. Many batches of slender growth 
ntly marred by supporting them 
ces far too big for the purpose. 
ps of Hazel or Birch are far better, 
‘Jittle in the way of a tie. 
warf, sweetly -scented — subjects, 
tte and the Night-scented Stock 
a bicornis) should not be overlooked, 
ympanion plants Sweet Alyssum and 
\campanularia, the latter a lovely 
2 flower not nearly so much grown 
ves, while the Sweet Sultans are 
‘ized than ever for their unique 
Ss 
J. Mayne. 


vila paniculata: supporting 
shoots 


ason is upon us when it is necessary 
_ to quite a number of hardy 
imongst which are Gypsophilas. It 
tant that the last should be given 
fore much growth has taken place, 
$ this is done, shoots soon snap off 
after heavy rain or rough winds. 
vell to bear in mind that, as Gypso- 
‘e lime-lovers, it is a good plan to 
“amongst old crowns especially, 
mortar-rubble or superphosphate of 
-and again old clumps, lacking 
9 carry all the shoots, and they 
in what, to some, appears. a 
fashion, as if lacking moisture. 
ouble is deficiency of lime in the 
ee LEAHURST. 
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Salvia Slaven 


HIS handsome 
labiate, the ‘Clary of 
old herb gardens, 
has only, comparatively 
of late, been recognised 
as a desirable plant for 


the flower border. This 
it undoubtedly is, for 
from the last half of 


June till well into July it 
is extremely effective. 
Its soft colouring is ap- 
parently mistily diffused. 
The actual flowers are 
pale blue, but the large 
bracts are mauve, a kind 


of close combination 
which always tresults in 
. . bd , 

interesting coloration 


and such as may also be 
seen in stronger tints in 
its better-known  con- 
gener Salvia virgata. 
Though it is so fine a 
thing in the flower 
border it does not refuse 
to grow in the poorest 
soil. In the garden 
where these notes are 
written it has even found 
its way to an. eastern- 


facing wall in whose 
crumbling mortar joints 
it seems to find sus- 


tenance, even in this un- 
usually dry season. It is 
apt to come by self-sown 
seedlings if one shirks 
the not quite pleasant job 
of collecting them by 


hand, for the whole 
plant is viscous, and -it 
has too much of a smell. 
Gerard says of it ‘‘it 
hath a rank and strong 
smell that stuffeth up the 
head.” 

Clary is a biennial. If 
it stands in a good flower 
border and is not wanted 
for seed it is well to clear 
it wight away when the 
best of the bloom is over 
and to drop in something 
in its place. Hydrangeas 
serve well for ~ this. 
When ordering the seed 
it should be made clear 
that Salvia Sclarea is re- 


quired, not Salvia 
Horminum, which is 
often sold under the 
name Clary. G. J. 


Sweet Williams 


A much-admired 
border plant in flower at 
the present time is the 
old-fashioned Sweet 
William. Ever since I 
can remember the cot- 
tagers in my_ locality 
have rarely ‘been without 
a few roots which sup- 
ply. them with a harvest 
of richly-coloured 
blooms. for cutting, in 
addition to making a 
brilliant blaze of colour 
in the beds. I have 
noticed, too, that the 
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up-to-date gardener does not overlook the 
‘useful qualities of this member of the 
Dianthus family, as witness its inclusion 
in the herbaceous border of large private 
and public gardens. Sweet Williams are 
usually raised from seeds sown _each year 
in July. .It sometimes happens that the 
shoots of a plant become rooted inde- 
pendently, in which case growth is continued 
another season. Gardeners who are aware 
of the rooting qualities often select strong 
shoots and layer them in the same manner as 
that adopted for Carnations. The growths 
so treated quickly root and live on as _in- 
dividual plants which flower the following 
summer, Seeds germinate freely. I have 
raised over 150 seediings from a 2d. packet 
of seeds. Furthermore, they are exception- 
ally hardy and stand the winter well. 


L. D. 
Fine-leaved plants outdoors - 


The use in gardens of plants having large 
and handsome leaves, noble or graceful port, 
has taught us the value of grace and verdure 
amid masses of low and unrelieved flowers, 
and thas reminded us how ifar we have, in 
many cases, diverged from Nature’s ways of 
displaying the beauty of vegetation, our love 
for rude colour having led us to ignore the 
exquisite and inexhaustible way in which 
plants are naturally arranged: We should 
compose from Nature as landscape artists do. 
We may have in our gardens—and without 
making wildernesses of them either—all the 
shade, the relief, the grace, and the beauty 
of nature.. The expense attendant on such 
work will not be great if we make good use of 
the hardy plants suitable for the purpose. 
There is the Pampas Grass, which, when weil 
grown, is unsurpassed by anything that re- 


Clary in the flower border 
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quires protection. There are the Yuccas, 
handsome and thoroughly hardy, which, if 
planted well, are not surpassed by anything 
of like habit we can grow in a hothouse. 
There are Arundo conspicua and A. Donax, 
and fine hardy plants like Crambe cordifolia, 
Rheum Emodi, Ferulas, and many umbelli- 
ferous plarits as graceful as some of the ten- 
derest exotics. Acanthuses, too, when well 
grown, are very suitable for this use. Then 
we have a hardy Palm, that thas preserved 
its health asd greenness in sheltered posi- 
tions, where its leaves could not be torn to 
shreds by storms, through all our recent hard 
winters. A handsome and useful, and hardy 
plant, too, is the variegated form of the Colts- 
foot (Tussilago Farfara variegata). It may 
be used with good effect in shady positions 


REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Southern Gardens 


Vines 

Where the fruit is approaching the ripening 
stage ample ventilation should be allowed 
both night and day, and the atmosphere kept 
on the dry side. If the weather is damp a 
little warmth firom the hot-water pipes will be 
needed. Wasps are occasionally trouble- 
some and, in addition. to destroying every 
nest that can be found, the ventilators shou‘d 
be covered with muslin or the bunches pro- 
tected with bags sold for that purpose. 


Cucumbers 

A few plants can be set out in frames or a 
small house to furnish a supply from Sep- 
tember till late autumn. A hotbed will be 
needed for the frame, and later on a thick 
lining of fermenting material will be added 
to keep up the requisite temperature. 


Primula malacoides 

For the cool greenhouse this plant is ex- 
tremely useful, and seeds can be sown now 
in prepared pots of fine soil and germinated 
in a cold-frame. When large enough pot off 
singly. The best plants will need a receptacle 
5 inches in diameter, while many will bloom 
freely in 60-sized pots. 


Primula Cockburniana 

On_ account- of. its bright orange flowers 
this Primula is used as a pot plant for the 
cool. greenhouse. « Select a few of the best 
plants raised froth seeds sown in the spring. 


Poinsettia 

Cuttings inserted a few weeks ago are 
ready for potting on, and for.a few days a 
little shade will be necessary. Grow- the 
plants in a temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs. 
, and admit plenty of air whenever the elements 
are favourable. Keep the plants near the 
roof-glass to promote short-jointed plants, 
and water the roots in moderation. 
Aspatagus 

Examine the beds occasionally, and if the 
growths require it- they should be: tied to 
stakes to prevent injury from_rough witids. 
Remove all weeds and afford 4 light sprinkx- 
ling of artificial manure during showery 
weather. Ses 
Mint 

A portion of the bed may be cut-down to 
the ground-level with the object. of securing 
young growths some weeks hence. 
Potatoes . 

The early crop can be lifted atid the tubers 
graded before placing them jn store. Those 
selécted for ‘ seed ” ‘may be laid out thinly 
in a dry shed, but the large tubers will need 
covering until required for the kitchen. 


Cabbage 


In the spring this is a most important crop, 


_and use a sharp knife. 
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where other plants will not thrive. It does 
well as an edging to a clump of Ferns (which 
should be abundantly used in all gardens), or 
as a groundwork to other plants with graceful 
foliage. Care must be taken to keep it within 
bounds, as it increases itself, like the Nettle 
or Couch Grass, by growing underground. 
By a selection from the vast number of 
hardy plants now in the country, and by asso- 
ciating with them, where convenient, glass- 
house plants that may be placed out for the 
summer, we may have as mutch variety and. 
beauty of form as can be desired for the 
flower-garden or pleasure ground. Among 
the tenderer plants we may choose such as 
will make-a healthy growth in sheltered 
places in the warmer parts of England and 
Ireland. In ail parts the kinds with perma- 


and a sowing of several varieties should be 
made in the near future. Sow the seeds 
thinly in lines 1 foot apart, and if the ground 
is dry well water the drills a few houts before 
sowing. Suitable varieties are April, Flower 
of Spring, Harbinger, Ellam’s Early, and 
Nonpareil. : 


Shrubs 


Many of these can be inoreased by layering, 
and any low branches that have become 
straggly may be chosen for this purpose. A 
split some 2 inches or 3 inches in tength is 
made in the growth where it can be readily 
brought into contact with the soil. Peg the 
cut portion down firmly and cover with soil. , 
Roses 

Briars should be budded directly the bark 
will “run” easily. Select stout, firm buds 


Antirrhinums 
Seeds may be sown jin the open ground at 
this period, and by so doing these charming ~ 
plants will be in bloom some weeks earlier 
than the spring-sown. Sow in the open 
ground, and when the seedlings are large 
enough transfer them to their flowering 

quairters. 


Sweet Peas 

- To prolong the flowering period remove all 

seed-pods as they appear and feéd the roots 

with weak liquid-manure. The soil should 

be more or less moist before the stimulant is 

given. T..W. Briscoe. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaghtt; Esq., 

Castleford, Chepstow, 


Northern Gardens 


Celery 

This is one of the plants that. must never 
be allowed to suffer from dryness at the roots. 
Should dry weather set in, a weekly. drench- 


ing of the trenches will be necessary, and will ~ 


eventually pay. After a thorough soaking a 
little soil should be worked in among the 


- plants, this assisting materially in conserving 


moisture, besides beginning the blanching. 
Eatthing-up Brassicas 

In exposed positions the drawing of a little 
earth up.to the stems of the Cabbage tribe 
assists in preserving them from damage by 
rough winds, so the tall Brussels Sprouts, late 
Cauliflowers, and late Savoys, in particular, 
should receive this attention. Do not, how- 
ever, attempt this while the soil is very dry, 
or there will be great difficulty in rain reach- 


_ ing the roots later on. 


Hoeing 

All crops, be they flowers, fruits, or vege- 
tables, derive considerable benefit from the 
frequent stirring of the soil between the 
plants. The best tool for the purpose fis the 


get a respite, but it really 


-each evening will benefit th 


spared, all old flower-stems ant 


fient foliage, site 
and the hardier 
effective as arou 


to such ithe northern garde 
his attention as much as pos 


of the more tendet plants are ti 
greens that can stand out in 
without the least injury, an 

ferred to the conservatory in 
to produce as fine an effect 
cold months as they do in th 
in summer. But of far greate 
are the hardy plants, for h 
indulge in the Juxury of tend 
however few the spots in whit 
put out in safety, mahy may enjoy 
are hardy, and that, too, with. 
than is required by tender one 


~ 


Dutch hoe, and it is also the easies 
If plied systematically it not o 
classes‘of plants, but destroys 
courages vermin, and leaves a 
‘face easily penetrated by air, w 
moisture. CO re ee 
Strawberries ~ 
Wherever it is possible 4 
rooted trunnets by the middle 
autumn-planting of Strawbenries cat 
mended, the plants having time 
proper grip of ‘the soil be 
invariably produce a gox 
son. If, however, -plantin 
ferred, owing to the plants 
poorly rooted, until Septe 
sirable to lav in the young p 
rows, these being planted 
quarters in Mairch and Apr 
permitted until the follow 
planted runners being too w. 
first summer, — ee 
Fruit-picking eae h 
This occupies a considera : 
time at this season. It has go 
however, and that only durir 
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to keep them under. Immedia 
finished select a time when 
and get the nets removed a 
place. If this is attended t¢ 
nets is considerably prolonged. 
Recently-planted shrubs 
Bushes planted during the ate 
very liable to suffer from dryness at 
so in dry spells a thorough 
all over the roots is beneficial, w 
dry, hot day spraying overhe d with ; 


good mulch over, the roots o 
also very helpful if applied af 
been given, «as it checks evaporation 
the roots cool. : 1 ee 


Azaleas and Rhédddeadesn 


For the sake of tidiness, if 


ro 


ite 


should be removed from these sl 
Pansies and Violas 
- These should be overhauled o: 
as to prolong the flowering se 
all seed-pods and weeds, and ‘ 
the weather being dry water 
twice a week, choosing the « 
work. eek 
Late Grapes = ate 
Continue to pinch sub-latera Sr 
is necessary, It is wrong to encot 
thick leafage, Grapes seldom fini 
when the house is too dark. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 


¥ 
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tional Sweet Pea Society 
5 at Vincent Square, July 16th & 17th 


twenty-fifth annual exhibition of the 
tional Sweet Pea Society was held at 
Zovyal Horticultural Hall, Vincent 
? si Thursday and Friday of last week. 
a wonderful show; indeed, it was con- 
to be one of the finest ‘held in the 
of the Society. This is all the more 
ng when we consider the drought 
is being, or has been, experienced in 
oe of ie country. Fhe whole of the 
jall was filled to overflowing with 
Peas. This is ~how the quéen of 
; should be shown. With here and 
. few exceptions, the quality of the 
itive exhibits was of an exceptionally 
andard. The object of these notes, 
r, is not to record the names of all the 
ful exhibitors, but rather to draw _at- 
“to those Sweet Peas of outstanding 
hown on this occasion. 
; 8, known as the Seedling Class, is 
ee vases of varieties not yet in com- 
‘in which distinctness from. varieties 
-in commerce is the chief considera- 
the judges. This was won by Messrs. 
King and Co., Coggeshall, Essex, with 
lia, “Giant Mauve, and Brenda, The 
med is a veined variety on a_pink 
, of which we formed a poor opinion. 
Mauve is well named, but Britannia is 
the best of the bunch. This variety 
varded first prize in the novelty class 
ar. It has very large flowers of a 
g soft rose colour,on deep cream with 
und duplex standards. Messrs. Thos. 
and Sons, Witham, were second in this 
vith Ruddigore (ruby-red), Mermaid 
lavender), and Patience (a really 
ing trio. 
@ were not many entries for Class 9, 
se of seedling Sweet Peas to consist of 
ty not vet in commerce. The variety 
gained the first place, viz., 2 LO, 
‘by Messrs. E. W. King and Co., was 
acquisition; it is a most vivid scarlet, 
etter than Pimper nel: Messrs. Andrew 
ft and Hitchcock were second with 


of the most successful exhibitors on 
“tasion was Mr. Robert Bolton, who 
d two large gold medals, the East- 
} Cup, and the cup presented by the 
f Bath. His blooms were all clean 
resh, and, above all, very highly 
ed. His best varieties were Wizard 
-veriniijon), Mrs. Tom Jones (the near- 
. blue), Grenadier, Gold Crest, and 
ir 

Variety Mermaid, which forms the sub- 
our illustration ‘and shas already been 
“d to in the novelty class, is one of the 
promising of the rich true lavenders. 
s been admirably shown this vear by 
s. Dobbie and Co. and will be sent out 
m as a. 1926 noveltv. The flowers aire 
thense size with a faint blue sheen. 
ird is another of this fitm’s novelties 
reated much interest in the large gold 
Meroup at the ‘‘ National.” It is 
t if not quite, a blue Sweet Pea beauti- 
filled and well placed on the stem. 
of the best varieties shown by “Mr. 
evenson, Wimborne, were Coralline 
ge-cerise of brilliant hue), Venus (cream- 
- Suffused salmon), Charming 
iana (lavender), and Cynthia (pale 
iar . The variety Charming was also a 
@ of the group bv Mr. A. Blandford, of 
Horseley, and another variety that 
ai eye in this collection was Wild 

old rose colour. 
s Soft lavender Wembley and the cream- 
€d Daffodil were well shown by Messrs. 
Is, of ‘Norwich. 

fs. Andrew Ireland and Hitchcock 


(deep 
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Sweet Pea Mermaid 


A true lavender-coloured novelty for 1926 


lavender-coloured  warieties, 


were strong in 
the two best being Lord Lascelles and 
Powerscourt. 

The two gold medal collections from 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons included the excel- 
lent varieties Pimpernel (vivid starlet), Pic- 
ture, Roval Scot (scarlet-cerise),  Field- 


Marshal, Celeste, and Powerscourt (lavender). 


GENERAL DIVISION, 
EXCLUDED 

Mr. F. W. Franks, Loampits, Tonbridge, 
Was a most successful amateur exhibitor, 
gaining the ‘‘'Daily Mail’ Challenge Cup 
Class for 12 vases (Class 1) and the Southern 
Class for six vases. (Class 25) and other 
prizes. His best vases were :—Pimpernel, 
Powerscourt, Royal Scot, Constance Hinton, 
Tom Svkes, ‘Char ming, R. F. Felton, Lucifer, 


TRADE 


Wizard (light scarlet), and King Manoel 
(dark maroon). 

Lt.-Col. Sir Randolph Baker, Blandford 
(gardener, Mr. A. E. Usher), was again 


successful in winning many prizes, including 
the Sutton Cup (Class 2) for 18 vases, Burpee 
Cup (Class 12), and the Stevenson Cup 
(Class 4) for 12 varieties. The following were 
well represented :—Wembley, Char: ming, 
Mrs. Tom Jones, Warrior, Royal Purple, 
Constance Hinton, and Royal Scot. 


Tangerine Im- 


The varieties Wembley and 3 
shown by Mr. 


proved. were remarkably well 


Alan Gibbs, Tanglewood, Lisvane, in Class 
24, Which gained for thim the Western 


Counties and South Wales trophy. 

For table decorations Mirs. H. A. King, of 
Kempstown, Bedford, was placed first in the 
open class and used an or: ange-scarlet variety, 
while the class confined to amateurs was Ww on 
by Mrs. ‘Shirley Woolmer, of Warfield 
Priory, Bracknell, who used a combination 
of pale pink and rose-pink flowers. 

Wuicu Is tHe Best Wuitrt SWEET PEA? 

This question is often asked. There are 
many to choose from, including Money- 
maker, Burpee’s Giant White, King White, 
Etta Dyke, Nora Unwin, and others, but the 
variety which is favoured by almost all ex- 
hibitors is Constance Hinton. Although not 
a new variety, it is still considered the largest 


and most substantial Spencer variety. It 
was Constance Hinton that was shown by 
Mr. Franks and Mr. Usher in their prize- 


winning exhibits, but Mr. Rundle, who won 
no less than eight first prizes°in the classes 
for single ‘bunches of Sweet Peas; was 
successful with Snow Queen. This was one 
of the few instances in the show in which 
white was not represented by Constance 
Hinton. 
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National Carnation 


WO shows of more than’ usual interest 

have been held recently by the National 

Carnation~ and Picotee Society, one at 
Vincent Square, Westminster, and the other 
at Carpenters’ Hall in the City. There were 
fine displays of Border Carnations, including 
new wéedlings at both exhibitions. 

Among the new seedlings, perhaps the 
most remarkable -is one named Mrs. 
Seymour, a white ground fancy striped red, 
raised by Mr. James Douglas, of Great 
Bookham, Surrey. This’ new variety re- 
ceived the First-class Certificate and was 


A 
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and Picotee Society 


old varieties he has waised a series of laced 
and self-coloured forms of exquisite beauty. 
Bridesmaid and Model (soft rosy- pink) are 
two of this best productions. 

There. was keen competition for the Gar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED medal at em 
Square, which was won by Mr. H. A. Knap- 
ton, Orpington, for a vase of wallow “ground 
fancies of superb quality. Mr. Knapton was 
also the winner of the cup in this section. 

The show at the Carpenters’ Hall, Throg- 
morton Avenue, on July 16th proved a great 
success. 


The new Border Carnation Mrs. F. W. Seymour 


which gained the First Class Certificate and Award for the premier white 
ground Fancy at the National Carnation and Picotee Society's Show 


awarded the prize for the ‘premier white 
ground fancy at Vincent Square. 

Another variety of outstanding merit is 
Mrs. Edmund Charrington, introduced by 
Messrs. Lowe and Gibson, ‘Crawl ey Down, 
Sussex, the premier white ground fancy of 
last year and the year previous. In this 
variety regular lilac stripes are superimposed 
on a pure -white ground, and the flowers 
illustrated (page 469) are of perfect form and 
large sizes 

A new Pink named, Bridesmaid (shell-pink 
with rich salmon base) was shown by Mr. 
C. H. Herbert, Acocks Green, Birmingham. 
It is interesting to recall that Mr. Herbert 
started to raise Pinks just 20 vears ago. He 
commenced with two varieties only, ViZ., 
red edge and purple edge, and from these two 


ion of 
wonderful escation of God: 


Mavoress 
which had been won at the Society’s previous 


This was the first show of its kind to be 
held in the City, and the first time the 
National Carnation and Picotee Society has 
attempted to hold an exhibition on its own. 
The Lady Mayoress, who performed the 
opening ceremony, was presented with a 
bouquet by Miss Mary Murray, the flowers 
composing it -having been grown by her 
father, Mr. G. D. Murray, in the open border. - 
Inher opening speech the Lady -Mavoress 
stated that the holding of a flower show in 
the. City. was very appropriate as: it brought 
together the City, the most- wonderful crea- 
man, and. the flowers, the most 


Before declaring the show open the Lady 
presented the -cups and. medals 


Messrs. Sevmour and Spiceir. 


tained a First-class” ‘Certificate fo 


show held at Vincent Square. ine 
with the Royal Horticultural Soci 
ing on the previous Tuesday, 
where very large numbers of exh 
staged; in fact, the space allot 
Society was quite insufficient to. f 
the merits of the individual exhibit 
The leading exhibitors at ee 
were -¢—_ 


CLASSES OPEN TO THE TRADE 
Lowe and Gibson and Meso 
Hopkins. 


CLASSES FOR AMATEURS GROWING 
300 PLANTS UNDER GLASS. Mad 7 
Messrs. Seymour, Fairlie, Gs = 
Charrington. z 

CLASSES FOR AMATEURS | GROWING 1 : 
300. PLANTS UNDER GLASS.—Messrs, Kn 
R..S. Bowra, and Williams. ses 

CLASSES FOR BLOOMS FROM OPEN 


SEEDLINGS.—-Mr. G. D. 


Murray, — 
white ground fancy. 

SEEDLINGS FROM - OPEN BORDER. 
Spicer, who was given an Award 0 
a new deep maroon self. /First-cla 
ficate was also awarded to Messrs. I 
Gibson for a yellow eres fa 


Minster Bee eae 

Open Crass, Cartwright ‘Chalies oe 
won by Mr. James ee 7 
Bookham, 


Amateur Cass, Second D 
Martin ‘Smith Memorial Challenge € 
by Miss Shiffner, of Lewes. 

AMATEUR CLass, Third Division, 
mund Charrington Challenge Cup 
Mr Ek: Knapton, of Orpington 


ORCHID 


Coelogyne cristata 


HE _tvpical- C... cristata — has 
racemes of pure white flower 
the orange-vellow dise of the 
variety known as Lemoniana. the 
lip is citron-vellow, while the form 
hololeuca a pure white with no 
yellow. All of them flower duri g 
winter and early spring, and are in 
mand for sprays and buttonholes 
specimen weil covered with bloom 
admired. Like a few other Or 
cristata may be grown in house 
other plants, and in many instances t 
sults aire obtained, and the folia 
prematurely decay. at the tips, as is 
case when the plants are grown in 
dox Orchid-house. The “temperat 
warm or intermediate house is su‘ 
during the growing period, and 
summer, a temperature of 60 degs. - 
Fahr. is not too high, and when 
bulbs are fully matured a _viner 
such similar house will sui 
resting season. Soon afte I 
mences the flower-scapes will ¢ 
and at ‘this stage extra care is n 
the watering-pot, because | 
cumulates in the centre of the new 
spike , generally decays. . While th 
in bloom keep the atmosphere dry 
flowers remain: in. full beauty “for 
longer period. Soon after the nee 
moved a fresh batch of roots wil 
the base of the current coe 
this stage that any 
REPOTTING or top-dressing ma’ 
The former operation is only ne 
intervals of four, or even five, veai 
latter may be done annually if the s 
all decayed or sour. When repottin; 
ibe advisable to pull the plant to p 
ting away a lot of the back pseu 
leaving four behind each lead or 
point, “and arranging them in. such 


me 


ya compact specimen with several of 
joots pointing towards the centre. 
jarge pans, about 6 inches in depth, 
e most useful receptacles, and they 
ye well drained. The compost should 
‘of Osmunda fibre, peat, and Sphag- 
floss in equal parts, and should be 
| fairly firm around the roots. A few 
egs are occasionally used to keep. the 
is in position till they have had time 
» possession of the new soil. For the 
eeks very little water is needed, pro- 
the surroundings are kept moist —by 
a syringing between the pans. It 
» necessary to shade the plants from 
rect rays of the sun. As growth ad- 
and root action increases water should 
jously given, as well as an occasional 
ig overhead to keep the pseudo-bulbs 
.-and the foliage clean. When the 
or is hot both the top and bottom venti- 
can be opened 1 inch or 2 inches, but 
aprents of air must be avoided, while a 
stuffy atmosphere is also detrimental. 
the approach of autumn the bulbs will 


FE show signs of maturity, and only 


‘nt water must be given to maintain 
lbs in a plump condition. 

sometimes happens that a few of the 
hs hang over the side of the pans. 
possible they should be pegged on to 
iil, or they may be cut off and another 
ade up. 


PESTS 


Woodlice in glasshouses 


3 a poison bait 1 lb. commercial Paris 
sreen powder is mixed thoroughly with 
8 lbs. dry bran. This bait is broadcast 
‘he whole soil surface at the rate of about 
‘to the square yard. For pot plants on 
1g, a little of the bait should be sprinkled 
each pot in addition to- broadcasting 
if the staging, care being taken not to 
large quantities of the bait on foliage. 
ring should be carried out before broad- 
ig so that the bait remains dry for as 
a time as possible. There is no ad- 
ge in using a greater proportion of 
‘green in the bait. The efficiency of the 
s largely dependent upon its wide and 
distribution over the soil surface. Paris 
' is poisonous to livestock, and should 
ye used in gardens, etc. For this pur- 
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The new Border Carnation Mrs. Edmund Charrington 


Regular lilac stripes superimposed on a pure white ground 


pose a light dressing of a fine flake pure com- 
mercial naphthalene is recommended. Paris 
green being poisonous, a glove should always 
be used when broadcasting the bait, or when 
otherwise handling it—Circular No. 3 
Cheshunt Research Station. 


The new parasite of the Woolly 
Aphis. 


This new parasite, called by scientists, 
Aphelinus mali, is now being introduced into 
this country to help in dealing with the aphis 
pest. It ‘is a minute insect—a relation of the 
better-known Ichneumon flies—which lays its 
eggs in the body of the woolly aphis. Each 
egg develops into a larva which feeds inside 
the woolly aphis and kills it. A small stock 
of the parasite was obtained in 1923 and was 
induced to multiply in captivity. In 1924 


~ ; Mr. C. H. Herbert’s new Pink Bridesmaid 


oe Shell pink with rich salmon base 


enough parasites were available to render 
possible small introductions-into each of the 
more important fruit-growing districts. Un- 
fortunately, the weather of 1924 was very 
unfavourable to the parasite, which was still 
further handicapped by the fact that the 
aphis, its natural prey, was abnormally 
scarce. In spite of ithese difficulties the 
parasite appears to have established small 
colonies in at least two districts, and possibly 
in others; the captive stock has continued to 
flourish and -has permitted of further small 
introductions during the past spring. The 
outlook is, therefore, not unhopeful. The 
Ministry, however, points out that though the 
parasite may prove a valuable ally to the 
fruit-grower, it must not be regarded as 
capable alone of destroying the enemy, and 
that the stock of parasites is not at present 
large enough to permit of their public dis- 
tribution. The Ministry would, therefore, be 
grateful if correspondents would not ask for 
a supply of parasites, as such requests must, 
perforce, be met with a regretful refusal. 


Eradication of Thistles 

A present pressing necessity on Grass land _ 
is the cutting of Thistles, in regard to which 
it is useful to recognise that there are two 
main types—the biennial and the perennial. 
The former, of which the big-burred Spear 
Thistle is a common example, spreads only by 
seeding, hence all that need be done is to 
prevent its flowering. It should be cut, there- 
fore, just before the burrs burst into purple 
bioom, The more general creeping Thistle 
spreads mostly by means of underground 
stems in the same way as Couch or Twitch; 
the method of? eradication in Grass land 
must, therefore, be directed to the exhaustion 
of the food stored in the underground stems 


and this can only ibe done by cutting at least 


twice in a season, when the plants are of 
cutting size. Among creeping Thistles 
farmers mav have observed individual plants 
here and there browned with rust. Such 
plants are doomed and may safely be left un- 
cut. They might, where practicable, be made 
to act as sources of infection to other Thistles 
as it has been demonstrated that rust spores 
inserted in the cut stem of a normal plant 
will bring about its destruction. 
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Late Beetroot 


ANY people make one sowing only, 

usually in April, but in good land the 

roots from such are often too large, 
the ‘flesh light in colour, and the flavour 
inferior. Another point that should not ibe 
overlooked is that on a very thin, stony soil 
the small roots—I mean those of the Globe 
section—do better. These are of much better 
quality, and to get these as good as possible I 
have had to make an early sowing in March, 
another in May, and the late one early in 
July. If this is done the roots, though not 
large, are of excellent quality and of splendid 
colour. For many years for the latest supply 
I sowed 'Dell’s Crimson, well known for its 
keeping qualities and also for its good colour. 
A new Beet that does well in shallow soils is 
the Intermediate, a stump-rooted variety, the 
flesh of a deep rich red colour and excellent 
for sowing now for latest supplies. Another 
excellent (Beet is the Cheltenham Gireen Top, 
but this, sown early or in good land, is in- 
clined to be coarse. Sown in June on land 
that has not been recently manured, shapely 
medium-sized roots that keep sound till the 
following midsummer in a cold store will be 
secured. 

The Globe Beets are also most useful for 
sowing in a stiff, poor, clay soil. They do 
better than the long, large roots. It is an 
easy matter during growth to give a surface- 
dressing in the shape of a fertiliser in showery 
weather; indeed, previous to sowing, one 
may, with advantage, give the landa dressing 
of salt and soot. This, well forked in, will 
improve the colour and add to quality also. 


Late Custard and Bush Marrows 


The smaller Custard and Bush Marrows 
are not used so much as they deserve, I fear 
their size is against them, as in some gardens 
the ordinary Vegetable Marrow is liked as 
large as possible. My note more concerns a 
late supply of these small but good vegetables, 
and, sown late, the plants will come into 
bearing in a very short time. The usual pro- 
cedure is to sow early in the spring and grow 
under glass, say, fora couple of months. By 
sowing in June and planting out in July the 
plants, owing to the sun’s warmth, and with 
a little attention in the shape of moisture 
overhead late in the day, grow quickly and 
bear freely till cut down by frost. Readers 
may think I over-estimate the value of the 
Custard Marrow, but, well served, it is an 
ideal second course, and of great- value to 
invalids. For years I have advocated in these 
pages the use of small Marrows, even of the 
ordinary variety. This may appear wasteful 
‘to many, (but it is not So, as by cutting when 
small a succession is encouraged.. I have 
frequently been asked why Marrow plants 
yield so sparingly, and on examination have 
found that invariably they have two or three 
huge fruits, the later blossoms dropping. The 
Custard and Bush forms bear small fruits, 
and these, like the larger forms, should not 
be allowed to mature; indeed, the oftener 
they are cut the better, as they then yield 
more freely. These small fruiters I find do 
much better without a mass of manure. They 
certainly like all the sun possible, but given 
just a little food with the soil, or, if the latter 
is poor, a little fresh loam to each: plant, ’ 
there will be a good return. That excellent 
trailing variety Sutton’s Improved Custard I 
have grown on a fence, and itis both useful 
and ornamental. I do not know of any 
better way to grow this variety than. to let it 
ramble over a low fence. The Bush Cluster, 
or Chusan as it is often called, is a compact 
grower, the fruits being produced quite close 


_always be given the preference. 
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to the main stem. 1 think the true Custard 
superior to the Bush, but this is a matter of 
taste. I have had some very distinct varie- 
ties sent me from the United States, also from 
the Continent, but there is not much differ- 
ence, €xcept in colour, and in that respect 
they vary greatly. Some are very compact 
growers. Whatever the variety, to get the 
best results the fruits. shouldbe cut when 
quite young and served whole. 


CuLTurE.—The seeds, sown in small pots 
singly or three in a larger pot and placed in 
a cold frame or under a hand glass, will 
quickly germinate. Sown in June they will. 
be ready for planting out in three or four 
weeks. ‘Give a sunny position. Plants from 
a late sowing—say, in late July—if covered 
on the approach of firost with frames will 
come in very useful late in the season. If 
the trailing Custard Marrows are grown, 
more room will be required—at least 10 feet 
to 12 feet apart—but the Bush and other 
compact growers may be given half that dis- 
tance. ‘When planting it jis well to leave a 
basin round the plants, 
lovers of moisture, and when forming fruit 
freely. give liquid-manure two or three times 
a week, and in hot, dry weather mulch be- 
tween the plants with spent manure or even 
short litter to preserve the moisture. Give 
the plants overhead waterings late in the day 
to ward off red-spider. M. 


Judging cottage gardens and 
allotments 


I have been asked to assist in judging garr- 
dens and allotments in connection with the 
local horticultural show. Can you ‘give me 
some idea of the usual procedure taken, such 
as the number of points and their order? 

/ W. WHEELER. 


[There are two sharply-defined systems, 
ithe second of which is sub-divided. The old- 
fashioned and indisputably the less reliable, 
method is by general survey of the gardens, 
the respective crops appraised mentally, anda 
final decision reached. It should be obvious 
that this is haphazard in large degree and_ 
should go finally by the board at once. The 
modern plan is to decide upon a scale of 
marks. /The original’ basis of this was a - 
round six for each crop grown; at the end of 
the day these were totalled and the awards 
made. This is the more simple and is fairly 
accurate, but it has the substantial dis- 
advantage of tending to encourage the culti- 
vation of small quantities of minor crops of 
relatively inferior vegetables of much smaller 
food and utility value ‘to. the exclusion of - 
adequately. greater areas of incomparably 
more useful plants to the cottager. These 
minor crops should be represented in much 
smaller numbers, if at all. ze 

In the circumstances, and notwithstanding 
the slightly more trouble involved by a 
differentiated scale of:marks, this plan should 
The wisdom 
of reliance on the Roval Horticultural 
Society’s admirable scale of points cannot be 
questioned. The succinct ‘ Hints to Judges 
and Exhibitors” are as follow :— 

In order to place small plots on an equality 
with large ones the merits only, and not the 
bulk, of the crops are to be considered, 

The cultivation of the crops as well as the 
value of each crop is set down in marks. 

The standard of merit js represented as 
follows. :— ; 

For superior cultivation; 
orderly crops, up to 20. 

For Peas, Potatoes, ‘Onions, Runner Beans, 
Winter Greens (including Borecole or Kale 
and Broccoli, Brussels ~ Sprouts, Savoys), 
flowers and hardy fruits, each up to 12, 

For Broad Beans, Beets, Cabbages (not 


clean plots; 


as they are great _ 


red), Carrots, Parsnips, Turni 
Marrows, each up to eight. 
For dwarf Kidney Beans, 
Celery, Cucumbers, Lettuce, 
toes, each up to six. = 4 
For Artichokes (tuberous), — 
Cabbages (red), Leeks, Rhubarb 
Spinach Beet, herbs (includi 
Mint, Sage, Thyme), Radishes, 
small salads, also all other crop 


each up to four. : E 


Note.—The greater the va iet 
tables grown well, the greater n 
marks recorded, but the less im 
should be grown in small! quanti 
more useful in larger, not only be 
count more, lbut because they are 
all. tisefuls gat : 

When the flowers are judged 
tables (as in cottage gardens) at 
iudged with the 12 point max um 

' Prints of this table on stout card 
able for use as Judging Boards are 
from ithe ‘Secretary, The Royal Hor 
Society, Vincent Square, London, 
parcels of no fewer than fo, at « 
2s. 6d., post free. Wee 

If further advice is desired a | 
Editor will be answered gladly.J~ 


mie Shallots 
These have been very. valuable th 
more so_ than I have known them 
years. T am now using Shallots : 
as sound as the day they: were harvys 


& 


for ordinary purposes they are a 
substitute for the Onion. Some 
fer. them for pickling as beir 
knew of one man, a licensed victu 
used to grow a large breadth of oO 
this purpose, but now grows St 
clusively, as he finds that his custo 
fer them. There is ‘an old 
Shallots should be planted on 
-and be lifted on the longest, day 
if any advantage is gained b 
planting. It is true that roo 
much earlier date, but heavy 
winter on newly-dug ground 
whereas if very roughly dug 
in big lumps, and what. 
‘“ weathered,” and well broken 
ruary, the soil must be more favo 
root formation. My ground was mat 
dug in December, and the bulbs put 
beginning of February. In addi: 
manure I gave a liberal dress 
lime, and my crop looks 4 
the best I have ever had. At 
time the bulbs are formed, the crop 
and in a month’s time the bulbs y 
full size. There is a vast d 
growing Shallots and Onio s, 
so many soils being precarious o 
mildew and maggot, to which the 
apparently impervious. Where 
crop is uncertain I would ad 
be substituted. ae 


Tomatoes in cold 
Every effort should now be m 
the development of the trusses 
dressings of cow-manure are nva 
this purpose, as is the application of 
manure or the special. artificial manu 
vertised in our pages. Whi 
moval of foliage is not advisab 
which interfere with the fruit 
be cut away without any h 
Heavy trusses may need su) 
with raffia to the main stem or cane 
any trace be found of the visits of 
treat the house immediately wi 
White-fly Vapour, or the season’s 
be a failure. ae, Re 


dy Ferns and 


OUGH the formation and planting 
rock garden have received a great 
of attention during the last few 
native Ferns and the fernery have 
much neglected. Ferns have too 
been planted in the shade of trees, 
ing else will grow, and they have 
‘a high and dry position. The 
inds may have managed to exist, 
or a time in such an unnatural posi- 
igh stunted in growth and robbed of 
ieir beauty. To secure moisture 
(inage, which Ferns need, — sloping 
‘should certainly be given, but this 
the result of a natural fall or by 
n below the ground-level, not by 
ip above it. Some of the finest 
f Osmunda regalis that I remem- 
anted by my great-grandfather by 
ide, and they must now have been 
about a century. The only extra 
it which they have received has 
ccasional top-dressing of leaf-mould. 
years ago I planted some red and 
d Lady Ferns, which I brought 
1 North Wales, and they are still 
The Lady Fern is a great lover of 
the roots, and if this is obtainable 
xuriantly in full sun, but it is 
first to die down in the autumn. 
tichum aculeatum, or Shield Fern, 
drium vulgare, or Hart’s Tongue, 
odium vulgare are most useful, as 
tiful green fronds clothe the fernery 
the winter. In a sheltered posi- 
a dilatata, or the Broad Buckler 
Iso stand very well until snow falls. 
s Tongues appreciate lime. I have 
onds over 3 feet in length near 
They will grow well in an old wall 
when quite young. Ceterach will 
in a similar position, and so does 
1 Trichomanes. Polypodium  cal- 
r Limestone Polypody, also requires 
Lastrea montana, the Mountain 
ern, and Blechnum Spicant both 
The Blechnum, or Hard Fern, is 
ult to establish. It appears to 
iffer soil than any other of our 
{ positions and succeed in others a few 
ant. 
has been made to slope’ down into 
below the ground-level a rough 
well be built up at the side of it. 
n be grown in the side of the wall 
path, and on the other side the 
ibe banked up close to it and so 
Ferns with moisture and drainage. 
ium viride I ‘have found growing in 
here there is no lime, and if ire- 
om such a locality it should not be 
soil of a different character. It 
ubtful if it enjoys lime like its near 
A. Trichomanes or the black- 
~Spleenwort. The Parsley Fern 
s crispus) is so difficult to establish 
reside that I have for many years 
ied from taking a root from its moun- 
iome, perhaps 2,000 feet or 3,000 feet 
: sea-level. The late Mr. Charles T. 
the authority on hardy and exotic 
writes thus about planting it: ‘‘ We 
ta hole and half-fill it with leaf-smould 
With a little gravel. On the top we 
ump of the Fern, cover it up a little 
ame compost, and then dump a 
or two of gravel-stones over and 
This done, take a big lump of rock, 
of brick-burrs, and bed this so that 
crown can just push through under- 
n the north side. Water all well 
alone. Presently the Fern, recover- 
a presumed avalanche, begins its 


of 


> 


s. It is curious how it will fail in ~ 


pushing fresh fronds through the | 


x 
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Their Treatment 


débris and rooting into the stuff below, and 
in a surprisingly short time a fine established 
clump will line the juncture of the rock with 
the soil.”” If one may add a comment on 
this, the so-called gravel should be the slaty 
rubble of its native thabitat, not the rich- 
toned binding gravel ithat we delight to ob- 
tain for our paths. I would not use this close 
to Ferns, but pave any informal path near 
them with slabs of rock. The cultivated 
varieties of the hardy Ferns are well worth 
growing, and add a great interest to the 
fernery. Among the best are Lastrea 


‘dilatata oristata and grandiceps, Polystichum 
densum and congestum, Scolopendrium 
vulgare crispum and  ramo-cristatum 


Athyrium Filix-foemina plumosum,  superr- 
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bum, dissectum, and gemmatum. The 
mossy section of these Lady Ferns is amongst 
the most beautiful that can be grown. Poly- 
podium vulgare, again, can be obtained in 
wonderful plumose forms differing widely 
from the type. 

Ferns never look so well or do so well as 
when seen on the banks of a rocky stream, 
and in the formation of any fernery some pro- 
vision for running water should be made. 
The North American Bird’s-foot Fern (Adian- 
tum pedatum) is quite hardy in most places 
in England, and the Bird’s-nest Fern 
(Asplenium Nidus-avis) and the Shuttlecock 
Fern all add a most pleasing variety to the 
fernery. Spring ibulbs, Anemones, wild 
Hyacinths, Cyclamens, autumn Crocuses, 
and other shade-loving things may be planted 
with them. Nestling amongst the Ferns and 
rocks they will form a delightful picture. 


Chrysanthemums in Summer 


ATERING becomes rather a severe 

task to the grower in hot weather. 

One who is always on the spot is 
favoured, inasmuch as the plants can be 
looked through more than once a day. At 
all times, guided by the weather, a thorough 
watering is given the needful ones in the 
morning, and then again about mid-day a 
casual examination is made to catch those not 
ready for moisture at the earlier visit, and 
once more in the late afternoon. In the case of 
the third round, unless a plant be really dry 
this is left till the following day, as it is a 
great point that the roots shall not be cooled 
with water when these have to pass through 
a night. The roots move more freely when. 
the.soil is on the dry side. 

Especially is care needed after ire-potting. 
Here there are two dangers, the one to pre- 
vent the ball from getting dry, the other not 
to sour the fresh soil with water before the 
roots get a chance to take to it. This small 
ifem taxes the knowledge of the most ex- 
perienced plantsman, and even such can 
make a mistake. The condition of the water 

-used is worth noting. All are not so well 
favoured in this respect as is the writer, who 
can dip from a running stream, and thus, in 
warm weather, has only to fear any change 
in the atmosphere; but when water has per- 
force to be taken from underground it is 
essential that this shall be placed in tubs to 
be warmed by the sun, a detail that has 


a lot to do with the satisfactory progress of . 


the growth. When we endeavour to get all 
possible strength into the plants nothing, in- 
deed, must be left to chance. I am thinking 
of the well-developed flower sulbsequently, 
whether it be one only to a plant or a dozen. 
So late in*the season as this we may not 
interfere with the points of the branches, as 
the time is near, really, when the grower 
will be on the watch for the bloom-buds to 
appear. Choice of flower-buds plays a great 
part in the production of first-class blooms, 
not only from an exhibitor’s standpoint, but 
in the case of any cultivator. In the former 
instance a considerable period of time must 
be allowed for perfecting a big bloom, and it 
seems that modern varieties take longer than 
old ones did. Anyway, flower-buds of the 
type of those of Majestic, Queen Mary, and 
Mrs. G. Drabble will not be too early if 
‘set’? as soon as the middle of July. A 
novice may not understand such terms as the 
last, nor the meaning of ‘‘ crown” bud. 
The latter differs from other flower-buds in 
this: It forms on the point of a stem, or 
branch, as a centre to a cluster of new 
growths. We thus remove the latter so as to 
give the plant a period of. time to proceed 
with the bloom rather than go on providing 
more shoots, or branches. As remarked, 
from mid-July onwards the grower must con- 


centrate upon the bud described for high-class 
flowers irrespective as to how many or how 
few one plant is to canry. The desire for 
show specimens may lead to one only to a 
plant—and many of the present-day samples 
are so obtained. The market grower may 
regard from half-a-dozen upwards as a satis- 
factory number. 

A person out for a quantity of blossom 
need not bother as to the crown-buds. Here 
the case is just to let a plant flower in its 
natural way, duly thinned and tied, of 
course, a method that leads to sprays of 
flower. One should pay considerable atten- 
tion to an occasional shifting of the plants as 
ample space is.a detail of moment. These 
cannot do well when crowded, a condition 
which means loss of leaves at bottom and 
soft growth at top. Each one clear of its 
neighbour at all times is likely to give that 
short-jointed, firm wood which is so desirable. 
Remove superfluous growths while vet small. 
This is better than allowing them to get big, 
thus robbing. the plant, and then cutting 
away afterwards. 

Chrysanthemum plants in pots in summer 
entail constant labour, but they repay this. 
Little can be expected if one attempts to 
grow them by fits and starts, so fo say, by 
giving them a fillip with fertilisers and so on. 
When all re-potting has been done, however, 
I satisfy mvself that the really hard work has 
been passed, and that the rest is a detail of a 
kind which is easily managed, vet must be 
regular. I think, too, that whether the 
blossoming ends satisfactorily or not depends 
upon how the plants have been dealt with 
from the cutting period up to the aie 


Single Chrysanthemums in the 
garden 


I have just finished planting out early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, and I would call 
the attention of those who have not hitherto 
thought much about the early single forms, to 
give some of them a trial. In doing so I 
have no intention of decrying other early- 
flowering sorts, only I so often see people 
who take good care to look after a supply of 
other varieties, for some reason not easy to 
understand, leave out of their calculations the 
lovely singles. MIDLANDER. 


Injury to Chrysanthemum leaves 


(C. W.).—The only practical way to de- 
stroy the grubs is to pinch that part of the 
leaf where they are, and so crush them. If 
you hold the leaves up to the light the grubs 
can be seen. No insecticides are of any use, 
as such cannot reach the grubs. The best 
Strawberry for your purpose would be 
Givon’s Late Prolific. 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PuBLIsHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 
days in advance of date, queries cannot always be 
replied to in the issue immediately following their 
receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they ‘should be numbered. 
Of conifers the cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being Un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 
Old Roses 


(E. A. G.).—Rose Evangeline is in the list 
of Messrs. George Prince, Longworth, Berks. 
There seem to be two Roses known as Dawn, | 
one is a pale-coloured kind and the other a 
deep rose colour, nearly single; a pillar Rose 
of very beautiful quality. This is the one 
most likely to be mentioned in Mr. G. Wynd- 
ham’s verses. It may possibly be had either 


from iMr. Easlea’s nursery, Danesfield, 
Essex, or from Major Hurst, Burbage, 
Leicestershire. 


Rose leaves diseased 

(J. E. Birtles)—From the specimens you 
send it is impossible for us to say what is the 
cause of your trouble. The Rose-leaves 
arrived at the office dried up beyond recogni- 


tion. We gather from your letter that they. 
were Rose-leaves, otherwise we could not 
have told. If you will send us some more 


specimens packed in a little tin box we will do 
our best to get to the bottom of your trouble. 
It will help us greatly if you could enclose 


some of the wood that is carrying the leaves. _ 


Phlox and Gladioli diseased 


(W. L. 1.).—After careful microscopic ex- 
amination we are sure there is no connection 
between the diseases present in the Phlox and 
Gladiolus you sent in for examination. ~The 
Phlox plant is very: badly affected. with eel- 
worm, and we should advise you to lift and 
burn all the plants that show any sign of the 
disease. The bed should be thoroughly 
sterilised during the coming winter. Watch 
carefully the rest of your plants, and if the 
trouble appears to be spreading we should be 
inclined to give the soil in which the diseased 
plants are growing a good soaking with 1 per 
cent. formalin solution. This can be made 

by taking 12 gallons of water and adding 

1 pint-of commercial formaldehyde ; stir well 

before using. The solution should be used 

as soon asmixed. It will kill any plant roots 
that it comes into contact with, hence the ad- 
vice given to wait, if possible, until the 
winter before carrving out this sterilisation 
process. Your Gladiolus is affected with 
bulb Sclerotinia (Sclerotinia bulborum), which 
often proves destructive to bulbous plants. 
We should advise you to lift and burn all the 
plants affected. When the first signs of the 
yellow patches on the foliage are seen the 
plants can sometimes be saved by spraying 
with a solution of liver of sulphur. The 
solution is made by dissolving 1 oz. of liver 
of sulphur in 3 gallons-of water. In any - 
case it would be wise to sprav all your ap- 
parently healthy Gladioli with this fungicide. 


Limnanthes Douglasi 

(J. G. L.).—This is the name of the plant 
flowers of which you send. It is a showy, 
hardy annual growing about 6 inches high. 
Its flowers, which are white and yellow, are 
freely produced for a long time in succession. 
The seed may be sown in autumn or in-March 
in any free garden soil, and if the plants be 


well thinned out, good results will follow. 
There is a white-flowered form named L. 
Douglasi alba, which is well worth growing. 


Woolly-aphis on Auriculas 

(Edwin Firth).—We have found the woolly 
aphis frequently on the roots of Auriculas. 
We presume you refer to yours as being so 
infested. Were aphis of any description on 
the leaves it would be easy to lay each plant 
on its side and wash the insects off. But 
when on roots it is different. You may allow 
your plants to become very dry, then stand 
them for a couple of hours in a tub of water 
so as to drown the pests. Oir you may turn 
the plant clean out from the soil, wash the 
roots clean, and then repot, using fresh soil 
and pots. 
of the pots without disturbing the balls. Dip 
them gently into water in a pail in which have 
been dissolved 2 lbs. of soft-soap and half-a- 
‘pint of paraffin are stirred, then return them 
to fresh, clean pots. 


Aster trouble 

(J. Davison).—Your Asters are affected 
with a disease called Botrytis. The fungus 
causing this disease is a troublesome one, 
and sooner or later everyone who grows 
Asters is bothered with it. The disease often 
starts its work in the seed-boxes, killing some 
of the seedlings before they are pricked off 
Later the disease gradually spreads until, in 
a bad case like yours, the whole batch ‘is 
more or less infested. When sowing the seed 
of Asters. it is always advisable to use steri- 
lised soil, and the same material should be 
used for pricking out. We hope to publish 
an article on soil sterilisation later on in the 
season, which you may find useful. 
only advice we can give you now is to take 
up and burn all your affected plants. Throw- 
ing the diseased plants on the rubbish-heap 
is extremely bad practice and results in the 


- disease eventually getting back into the gar- 


den again. Fire is the best remedy for all 
diseased material. 


Roses from cuttings 
(Lincs.).—Choose a sheltered border, and 
after digging over the soil it should be broken 
down fine and made fairly firm. 
trenches should be then dug out to a depth of 
about 4 inches or 5 inches, along the bottom 
of which should be placed a layer of sharp 
sand, ithe trenches sbeing 16 inches apart. 
The cuttings must be of well-ripened wood 
and, when prepared, about a foot in length. 
These should be torn off the plant with a 
heel attached and, after shortening back to 
the required length and removing. all the 
leaves, place them in the prepared trenches 
about 9 inches apart, taking care to press the 
heel firmly into the sand. Follow this by re- 
placing the soil and making same very firm 
about each cutting, finishing off with a soak- 
ing of water. About the second week in Sep- 
tember is the best time for this work. The 
plants will have attained sufficient size by the 
following autumn (with few exceptions, such 
as the weak growers) to enable you-to use 


You may also turn the plants out 


The 


Sloping © 


(Knautia longifolia) is a pereni 


-(Pterocephala 


them in the beds. Another m 
sert the cuttings into prepared 
vent replanting, many. kinds s 
in this way, but, of course, littl 
be expected of them the first ye 
is advisable to prevent them blo 
first year by picking off the buds. 
Making a Rose bed 
(Lincs.).—The soil should be tre 
depth of 3 feet, and if the lower 
subsoil is a hungry sand it should: 
entirely with good loam. As 
proceeds the top spit must be pl 
bottom—which should be first 
and a quantity of farmyard m 
mixing both soil and manure th 
gether with every layer put in. 
turn a foot in depth each time, 
satisfactory to leave the manure 
hence the advice given above, — 
this manner until the bed is raise 
9 inches above the sunrounding 
‘considerable sinkage will follo 
and manure settle down. The pr 
should not be planted for at least 
after having been completed. Yo 
ing sandy, any soil you may have 
should be of a heavy nature if voi 
bly obtain it. With the bed cor 
in order to ensure a free workin; 
riched surface, a few wood- 
sprinkling of bonesameal may ‘be 
corporating both well into the tc 


The Dipsacus family 
I am wondering if you or 
readers could give me the nam 
or perennial plant of the Na 
Dipsacaceze apart from Scabiosa 
Westbury, aT eae 
[|The Natural Order Dipsacace 
one and does not contain man 
particular use in the garden. _ 
Scabiosa caucasica we ‘have, of 
well-known annual strains of Sca' 
wide range of colours of which ever 
‘man offers the seeds. Scabiosa 


from. the Eastern Alps and th 
inches to 18 inches high, quite 
flowering from July onwards, T 
a pure white form of our native 
arvensis which is really beautiful 
for cutting with long stems, but 
obtain. Then there is a new i 
from South Africa which is said t 
a geographical form of our. 
Columbaria, with lovely large 
softest rrosy-pink which rival S. cai 
well worth trying. Its hardiness 
some doubt. Scabiosa graminifolia 
plant for sunny front row of b 
larger rock garden, and so is the li 
leaved «trailing Grecian S. pte 
Parnassi), which 
multitudes of its pretty lilac-pink 
flowers from Julv till October. | 
if obtainable, is worth a trial. — 
Then there are at least — 
Cephalaria. alpina, a Europea 
tatarica from Siberia, whose pl 
large herbaceous border or in 
shrubbery, with untold quantitie 
soft vellow Scabious’ flowers on_ 
stems, produced in endless suece 
June onwards. These, when 
may reach 8 feet or so, and the 
valuable for cutting, meas 
The !Dipsaci.are scarcely garde 
might be grouped with good effect 
piece of woodland or the wild gardet 
Last, but not least, we have in this« 
very fine old plant, unlike the rest in 
ance, in Morina longifolia, with lo 
flowers in little clusters in the a 
spiny, Thistle-like leaves, whic 
stem-clasping habit, recall the 
This is a native of the Himalaya 


eee 


om seeds; it rather resents trans- 
s when it has reached flowering size, 
nost effective in fair groups, especially 
_in July-August, the long flowering 
are wreathed with the frequent 

ae Honeysuckle flowers of purest 
blushing through soft pink to clear rose 
they age. ] 


a > : 
_ GREENHOUSE 
angeas 
Pf. Pechey).—The fading flowers 
be removed and the growths pruned 
, two or three eyes or buds. The 
; can then, in a week or 10 days, be 
ed in good fibrous loam and a small 
n of leaf-mould. Hydrangeas enjoy a 
soil, so a little bone-meal or manure 
old Mushroom-bed may be added, - 
will prove beneficial. Grow the plants 
ol greenhouse or pit or they can be 
a partially-shaded place in the open for 
sxt two or three months. It is best to 
them in a frostproof ‘house during the 
. Old plants as they become useless 
e greenhouse can be planted out in the 
a Cuttings may ibe inserted in the 
or August, so you should select strong 
‘partially ripened, and these will form 
placed in a Cucumber-frame or simi- 
ructure. The plants are kept on the 
de during the winter. 


1 (syn. Habrothamnus) 

| you"be good enough to tell me some- 
about Cestrum elegans, viz., where it 
ef to grow it, whether it is 
, how to propagate it, etc.? I have 
ent a lovely spray of it from. a garden 
land, where the grower did not even 
itsname. It was described to me as a 
4 feet high perfectly covered with 
Se : G. H. PENTLAND. 
nkeen, Shalford, Surrey. : 
[the species of Cestrum are natives of 
0 and are well worth cultivating in the 
imited collection of greenhouse plants 
there is sufficient space at disposal. 
strum does best when grown as a wall 
lar plant, or, better still, for festooning 
arches of goodly height. The graceful 
nal clusters of blooms are most effec- 
and these, combined with the 
lingly free-flowering character of the 
nown kinds, should induce all culti- 
» to afford them space. To the 
ur the different varieties can be 
y recommended as plants of easy 
e. The Cestrums succeed well in the 
vatory. A good plan with C. elegans 
garicolary is never to prune the 
of the present season, but after a 
ontinuance of blooming to thin out all 
eakly wood and those shoots which have 
| flowering. 

arieties of the Cestrum are almost of 
growth if they receive attention. 
bright sunshine of the summer which 
in thouses with a southern aspect 
essary for their ‘successful culture, 
it might conduce to their flowering 
ly later on ‘in the season or the fol- 
spring. An eastern or western aspect 
them admirably. For ensuring 
iccess in their cultivation the plant- 
stem wherever possible is the best, 
tion being thus needed in the way 
ring, while the roots are in no way 
as to the*quality of the soil when 
-are thoroughly established. For 
ants which are of sufficient size to 
out of pots, fibrous loam, with the 
f a slight quantity of leaf-mould or 
encourage fresh root action, forms a 
post. An abundant supply of water 
1 when the plants become estab- 
at no time should they be allowed 
essively dry at the root unless a 
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severe pruning is absolutely necessary to keep 
them within bounds. A free use of the 
syringe will greatly assist in keeping the 
plants clean, as well as be conducive to their 
well-being in other respects. All the Cestrums 
are easily increased from cuttings of the half- 
ripened wood. 

The following varieties are well worth 
cultivation, viz. :— 

CESTRUM AURANTIACUM. — When _ treated 
liberally at the root and given plenty of space 
for development, there are few greenhouse 


‘plants which give a better return than this 


Cestrum. It is a very free-flowering plant, 
and for at least thalf the year may be had in 
bloom. The flowers, borne at the ends of 
the shoots, are closely -packed in large 
panicles, their. bright orange-yellow colour 
being most effective against the background 
of luxuriant deep green foliage. This, one of 
the most easily grown of all greenhouse 
plants, strikes as readily as a Pelargonium. 
It is so strong a grower, however, and re- 
quires so much soil and root-room, that its 
full beauty can only be seen when it ‘is planted 
out in rich loam in a conservatory border. It 
makes a very beautiful covering for the 
pillars of the house. It should be pruned 
back once a year, about the end of January 
preferably. A fine plant will grow to a 
height of 20 :feet to 30 feet, but the species 
can be kept down to one-third those sizes by 
pruning, and is thus quite as well adapted for 
small as it is for large houses. 

C. ELEGANS is, perhaps, the best known 
and the most largely cultivated of the whole 
genus; none surpasses it in its freedom of 
flowering, while it is also the thardiest of all, 
as well as of the easiest possible culture. It 
is an almost perpetual bloomer. A form of 
this, known as C. elegans Newelli, ‘is a gar- 
den variety, with deeper crimson blooms and 
rather larger trusses of bloom. ; 

C. FASCICULATUM is another excellent 
species, its trusses of purplishared flowers 
producing a very fine effect if grown in the 
way previously advised. It is seen at its 
best ‘in the early spring months. 

C. Parout.—This, a native of South 
America, and the thardiest of all the species, 
has very pale yellow flowers, which are fra- 
grant at night. 

C. rosEuM.—This, grown in some gardens 
as ‘C. Smithi, is a native of Mexico, and has 
rose-coloured flowers. ] 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Fungus on Azalea leaves 

(Kintore).—Your Azalea has been attacked 
by the fungus Exobacidium japonicum, which 
produces. galls on the terminal buds and 
leaves of the plants, and causes them to swell 
enormously. The trouble was first recorded 
on this plant in this country nearly 20 years 
ago and has since occurred in many places. 
It is very similar in appearance, though pro- 
bably due to a different species of fungus, to 
the gall which so frequently occurs on 
Rhododendron ferrugineum on the Alps. The 
best thing to do is to pick off all the galls and 
burn them, and the sooner you do it the 
better. The white powdery appearance on 
the gall is caused by the numerous spores of 
the fungus, by which it spreads to other buds 
and leaves. ; 


Thuja Lobbi hedge 

(Avon Vale).—{1) Seeing that the weather 
is so dry it would be advisable to give your 
hedge a mulch of farmyard manure and water 
freely so as to wash the goodness down to the 
roots. This is all the more necessary, seeing 
your hedge was planted only last December. 
(2) There is plenty of time to prepare the 
ground for the bulbs. 


Privet hedge failing 


(E. Q. Broomhill).—The trouble you refer 
to is by mo means uncommon with such 
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hedges and is accelerated during periods of 
drought. As you are probably aware, the 
frequent clipping of such hedges is un- 
natural, and plants after many years of it 
become impoverished and die. Cut away the 
damaged portion, and after renewing the soil 
to a depth of 18 inches fill in the gap with 
young plants, which will quickly fill the 
empty space. To preserve the remainder of 
the old hedge apply a good dressing of farm- 
yard manure and give repeated soakings of 


water. 
FRUIT 


Grapes not colouring 

(Vitis)—There are various reasons why 
Grapes do not colour well. The most fertile 
source of the evil is over-cropping. An over- 
crop of Grapes never does colour well. Want 
of water at the roots will also cause it. Some 


‘people keep the atmosphere of the vinery dry, 


and withhold water from the iroots as soon as 
the Grapes begin to colour. This is wrong. 
The right thing to do is to give the border 
inside a good soaking of water when the first 
berries show signs of colouring. The surface 
of the borders should also be sprinkled every 
day until the Grapes are ripe. If you attend 
to these matters we think you will find that 
the Grapes will colour better this year. 


Moving an Apple tree 

(Mrs. Robbins).—The tree in question 
should be lifted with as much soil adhering 
to the roots as can reasonably be obtained. 
To accomplish this dig out a trench 3 feet 
distant from the stem all round the tree. 
Save all fibrous roots met with in taking out 
the trench, but sever strong ones close to the 
inner face or side of the trench. When the 
latter is clear of soil to a depth of 2 feet 
reduce the ball left round the tree with the 
aid of a digging-fork. to within 15 inches or 
18 inches of the stem right round the tree. 
With the fork carefully work the soil from 
among the roots, and, as the tree is a seed- 
ling and no doubt thas a tap-root, this must 
be severed. To do this the soil beneath the 
ball must be cut away first on one side and 
then on the other until the centre is reached. 
After the severing of all roots striking down- 
wards the tree, with the ball of soil at- 
tached, will be ready for removal. To pre- 
serve the ball intact work a garden mat or a 
piece of canvas beneath and bring the four 
corners together and tie to the stem, or they 
can be left loose and will serve to assist in the 
carrying and transferring of the tree to its 
future position. Have the hole dug ready for 
its reception in advance and have it just big 
enough to accommodate the ball and allow 
for a little fresh soil being placed over the 
top when planting has been completed. When 
filling in round the ball make the soil quite 
firm or, what is still better, put in the soil 
loosely round the ball until nearly level with 
the surface. Then flood it home with water. 
This is more effective than trenching or 
ramming. ‘Complete the planting the follow- 
ing day. All bruised, broken, and severed 
roots should be trimmed with a sharp knife 
before replanting, and lay out the roots as 
nearly horizontal as possible. Lifting and re- 
planting may be carried out about the end of 
October or just before the tree sheds its 


leaves. 
VEGETABLES 


Black-spot in tomatoes 

(L.<¢O., -Tighan® and -J..-T.- B-.).—Your 
Tomatoes have been attacked by Clado- 
sporium fulvum, which germinates soonest in 
moisture. In the morning any moisture that 
may have accumulated through vapour rising 
from ithe soil during the night becomes con- 
densed on the fruits, and invariably runs 
down to the lowest point of the fruit. The 
moisture would do no harm were there no 
spores of the fungus in the house. The 
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spores settling on the fruits are washed down 
by the moisture to the apex of the fruit, and 
at once become active, penetrating through 
the tiny orifice left by the decaying bloom. 
Then it commences to spread, and preys upon 
the flesh, causing it.to become black, just as 
is seen in the fruits you send us. Once the 
spot is seen on the fruits, cure, so far as the 
affected parts are concerned, is impossible. 
They should be at once picked off and de- 
stroyed. [he best cure for this trouble is to 
dissolve 10 ozs. of sulphate of potassium or 
liver of sulphur in 2 quarts of boiling water, 
adding 2 gallons of water, and syringing the 
plants with this. 


Staking peas 

Failing to get stakes for Peas, how can I 
best support them ? Wot 

{When Pea-sticks are difficult to obtain -a 
very good substitute will be found in the 
galvanised wire Pea-trainers made and sold 
for the purpose in various lengths and 
heights. These have this advantage over 
Pea-sticks, they are practcally indestructible. 
Any dealer who specialises in garden sundries 
can supply these trainers or trellises at short 
notice. } 


Manuring of kitchen garden crops 

I thank you for the copy of GaRDENING 
ILLUSTRATED of January 31st with article on 
‘“Manuring of Kitchen Garden Crops,’ 
which I have read with interest. I see Mr. 
Davis recommends artificial manures with (1) 
potash; (2) nitrogen; and (3) phosphates for 
different crops. You would oblige me by 
giving me the names of three sorts of manures 
containing these essentials. 

E. E. Moore. 

The Haven, Landscore Road, 

Teignmouth. 

[We . suggest the use of the following 
artificial manures:—(1) Potash manures : 
kainit and  wood-ash. (2) Nitrogenous 
manures. Nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia. (3) Phosphates: Superphosphate 
of lime, bone-meal, - and. basic slag. You 
would find Clay’s Fertiliser a perfectly safe 
manure and ‘highly beneficial in the cultiva- 
tion of flowers, fruits, and vegetables. It is 
a well-balanced manure. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Quassta Extract 

(F. D.),—Soak 1 Ib. of the chips in a gallon 
of water for two or three hours, then heat it 
till it boils and let it simmer for at least 12 
hours; strain and mix with it 10 ozs. of ‘the 
best soft-soap, and add to gallons of rain- 
water before using. This is the ordinary 
strength used for green-fly. The extract can 
be had ready prepared from any of our horti- 
cultural sundriesmen. 


Sawdust as manure 

(Sandford and Sir Hubert. Medlycott),—We 
should hesitate to use the sawdust as manure 
as it only promotes the production of fungi. 
You ought to try it on ‘heavy clay soil, for 
which it is often applied, after having lain 
for some time and been frequently turned. 


Plants to name and garden advice 
(Miss, -C.).—The  Iris-like plant is 
Sisyrinchium gramineum (Grass-like). Sisy- 
rinchiums are often confused with. Irises. 
Indeed, this is the old Greek name used by 
Theophrastus for the Iris, but it is not an 
Iris proper. It is a little difficult to advise 
you with regard to the Lavender. We think 
‘the bushes are growing in an unsuitable posi- 
tion, possibly in a wind-swept place. Earlier 
in the year there were many instances of 
Lavender and Roses suffering in much the 
same Way, owing ito the very cold, wet spring. 
Possibly the trouble has disappeared now the 
weather has improved. This thas been one of 
the worst years on record for the frog-hopper 
or cuckoo-spit, which has been most trouble- 
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some all over the country. "We presume that 
it has been the source of trouble on_ the 
Lavender bush, specimen of which you send. 


A weedy lawn 

(Mrs. Robbins).—Where turf is difficult to 
obtain we have found it an excellent. plan, 
when dealing with a lawn such as you de- 
scribe, to clear the faulty places of weeds and 
fork the soil over. After levelling and making 
the surface firm sow with fine lawn -Grass 
seed. If the soil is poor work in some lawn 
manure, which can be purchased from any 
vendor of garden manures. If this is done 
at the latter end of September or eairly in 
October and’ the seed sown with a liberal 
hand the bare places should become covered 
by next spring. 


Water snails in Lily pond — : 
(Subscriber).—These often attack the stems 
and leaves of the Lilies at this season, caus- 
ing curling and distortion. The plants 
usually outgrow this trouble in a few weeks. 
Your best remedy is to spray the plants with 
a solution of Quassia Extract on two or 


“three occasions, in the evening, with an 


interval of two days between the sprayings. 
Another remedy which will geneirally clear 
the leaves and flowers is a mixture of three 
parts of colza oil to one of paraffin.. A very 
small quantity is required, merely a few 
drops, which will spread over the surface. if 
dropped in on the windward side. 


Seeds from Australia 


(W. R. J.).—We do not know Crowea 
angustifolia platyphylla, but grow C. angusti- 
folia. We do not know the Jasmine. The 
other plants come from ‘seed, but ‘Boronia 
germinates badly and is better from cuttings. 
Most Australian plants like peat. They are 
easily grown if ample water during the girow- 
ing period is given, with a limited quantity 
during the winter months. 


Clay soil, improving . 

(Orchard).—To improve clay soil such sub- 
stances as will render it more porous should 
be added to it. Road grit (not that from 
roads soaked with petrol), old mortar 
rubbish, wood-ashes, burnt vegetable refuse, 
leaf-mould, and fresh manure from the stable 
with plenty of litter in it are all good. The 
ground should be well trenched two spits 
deep and plenty of the materials named 
above incorporated with it. 
lent plan in dealing with a clay soil is to add 
plenty of slaked lime and soot. _If you use 
lime get it fresh, let it be-air-slaked, and then 
spread it over the surface soil. 


Various queries 
(D. Brown, Moston).—(1) The peat of 


_which you send a sample has no especial 


gardening qualities. It does not appear to 
contain enough fibre for potting. Soil over- 
lying this material would be likely to lie very 
wet and would also be inclined to be sour. 
These defects can, of course, be remedied by 
seeing that the drainage is improved, and 
also adding lime to the soil. Potatoes gener- 
ally do well on this type of soil, provided the 
drainage is right. (2) You should consult a 
local geologist, who will be able to inform 
you as to the formation and approximate age 
of your peat bed. (3) A tank of the size you 
mention would. hold approximately 2,390 
gallons. (4) We should think -that . your 
Society would be responsible for any accident 
that occurred in the unfenced tank. 


SHORT REPLIES 

C. B.—See treply to “Anon.” re “ Mealy 
Bug on Vines,” in our issue of July. 18th, 
p. 456. 

C. B.—The soil you send is very sour, and 
the only remedy would be to stack it for some 
months after having added a good dressing 
of lime, which would kill the fungus. It jis 


just possible that Mushrooms ha 


~small-leaved plant is Thymus Serp 


‘native of Mexico and Central Ame 


Another excel- - 


_ thoroughly well, and by this deat 


among |Scottish horticulturists. — 
_ highly respected, and his funeral ai 


_ thise with Mrs. Lunt and family in| 


' Flower Shows will appear in’ the 
- ment pages of our next issue. ~ 


time occupied:the ground. It w 
to. have the soil analysed. Pare kt 
. Ff. Richard.—See “reply to W. 
‘* Mildew on Vines,’’ in our issue o 
p. 456. We suppose your Vines 
in the open air from the specimens yor 
HI. H,.—See reply to. W. H, 
‘‘ Mildew on Vines,” in our issue of _ 
p. 456. Ses 
NAMES OF PLAN 
Dublin.—Sidalcea candida. 
Mrs. Whitaker, Exmouth. 


wild Thyme. The larger-leaved 
tiny purple flowers is Mentha P 
Penny-Roval. Seed may be obt: 
Messrs. Thompson and Morgan, Ipsw 
T. L., Birmingham.—1, Scutellaria 
2, a hybrid of Cheiranthus | 
Lysimachia nemorum (British) ; 
vulgaris (probably, cannot be sure 
flowers); 5, Artemisia valesiaca (tr 
S.. H. B.—1, Indigofera Gera 
Salvia spire: ee, 2a 
J. E. M.—Saponaria ocymoides 
G. Dennett.—1, Viburnum rhyti 
2, Lobelia laxiflora var. angustif 
known in gardens as Lobelia Cay 


mostly grown as a greenhouse hi 
perennial. It is, however, ‘hard: 
southern and western counties, and 
some plant in June and July; 3 
junceum; 4, Myrtus communis va 
. .F, Ramton.—1, Spirea Bi 
Mimulus luteus; 3, too much dri 
recognisable; 4, ‘Linaria pallid 
Toadflax). <)> =). 3 
Lady Mary  Cory.—Philadelphus 
narius; 2, Philadelphus microphyllus. 
CATALOGUE RECEIVE] 
James Carter:and Co., Raynes Parl 
—May to September sowings, 1925. 


A visit to Gunton Park ag 
A large number of members of tf 
Anglian Horticultural Club journe 
Gunton Park on July 8th to see the 
gardens there which are still u 
charge of Mr. Wm. Allan, who 
passed the four-score years’ m 
Grapes and Peaches in the ho 
striking evidences of the guiding 
mind of such an expert grower a 
The Carnation-houses also gave proof 
in this side of horticulture. T. 
fruit-trees, especially Doyenné du 
Pear and Cox’s Orange Pippin Ap 
are specialities at Gunton, looked pict 
health and gave promise of very goo 


OBITUARY — 
MR. THOMAS LUNT 
Many readers will regret to le 
death on July 4th of Mr. Thomas 
many years ‘head gardener at Keir, 


shire, who died at his home at 
Bridge-of-Allan, where he had re 
his retirement some years ago. Mt 
was, a most able gardener, as was aj 
all who had the privilege of vi 
famous gardens under this charg 
for many years one of. the most 
exhibitors. at the leading shows, 
among other victories, carried o 
trophies for Grapes and Chrysant 
Edinburgh. Whatever he undert 
paratively. early age a blank has | 


July 8th was largely attended. 


Norre.—Further announcements 
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_ Campanula Zoysii at Home and in Cultivation 


[PANULA ZOYSII has been in culti- plants into harmony with their Jahasnains growing in the scree, but in one or two places 
‘ion for just over a hundred years, but ina small garden. the rock had begun to disintegrate, and it was 
has never been common, and during It is not a common plant in Nature, for it possible to lever off a slab which exposed a 
Gt seemed to have dropped out alto- occurs only in patches within a comparatively yard or more of delicate thready roots. 
ike many another plant that cannot small area of distribution. I found it fairly Luckily it. proved easy to establish, and one 
r itself i in the garden. Only recently abundant on the cliff faces of Skribina (‘‘ The plant could be broken into several pieces, 
en possible to introduce it again, for: Broken Tooth B} and Konjski Vrh (‘‘ The each of which soon put out new roots in a 
ibution is limited to the Juli ian lard Horse Peak.’’) in Carniola, and flowering so light mixture consisting principally of sand. 
a Alps, which lie on the fringe freely that the grev rock ssamed to be Gatdea [t seems to be creeping back again finto 
war area. with turquoise. The picture was made more cultivation, for it is listed in several cata- 
a little plant of curious charm and __ brilliant and unforgettable by the great violet logues, and some vigorous plants of it were 
little beauty; a typical saxatile Cam-. blossoms of Aquilegia alpina, nodding down shown by Messrs. Tucker at the last meeting 
in the neatness of its cushion of from the ledges above, and clumps Be vellow at Vincent Square. If it succeeds in out. 
, $poon- -shaped leaves, but unlike any and white Alpine Poppies i in the scree below. growing its reputation of difficulty we may 
tampanula in the shape of its flowers. It was only just coming into flower in the hope to see it more often in the rock g garden, 
are narrowly tubular, swelling a little first week of September, anid it was difficult where at present it seems to be almost un- 
dase, but pinched in atthe “mouth, and to see how it would be able to ripen its seed known. Pyak ih. 
tely loser by five deep puckers lined before the snow came. Perhaps iit sets seed Chesham Bois, Chesham, Bucks. 


‘hitish hairs. Their normal colour is but rarely, for the closely-shut lips of the 
i ; 


; vender-blue, but it seems to vary a flower can only be opened by a few insect 

a pavation (though hardly at all in visitors, and relies for its propagation on the NOTES OF THE WEEK 
untains for among a few plants of — long runners, which were often found linking p 
ollected by the writer some are now up distant colonies. Rosa Moyesi 

eto flowers that are white with only It is a difficult plant to collect, for it iis (jis of the glories of the garden of late 


atest tint of blue. mere destruction to attempt to gouge it out of has been this Rose, bushes ‘reaching from 
Iss own home Campanula Zoysii is the living rock, and only one plant * was found 13 feet to 14 feet high and laden with 


tly saxatile and 
» farreaching 
ean the fissures of 
estone rock, seem- 
prefer a_ cool, 
ey Sunless, ex- / 
a vertical cliff. 
é 16 reputation of 
lifficult to cultivate, 
~ seems ill 
|, for plants col- 
M1923 are now 
vigorously in a 
fine scree _ mix- 
done clump is now 
-more than a hun- 
lossoms like little 
| pale blue glass. 
d, after sharp 
is protection 
ugs, whose pre- 
1 for’ the marer 
tulas is too well 
_ Their attacks 
2 met in various 
conveniently 
the plants in 
Sink, which has 
€ advantage of 
frame round 
Patch of scree 


of 


Campanula Zoysii in 2-inch pot 
Shown before the Royal Horticultural Society on July 14th 


gorgeous single deep red 
flowers. They are not, 
however, seen to the best 
advantage during the 
hottest hours of the day, 
but either early in the 
morning or evening with 
the sunshine in their rear. 
At such times the effect is 
superb, and possibly sur- 
passed by no other Rose 
species. Rosa Moyesi ap- 
peals to one throughout 
the growing season by 
reason of its charming 
leafage and distinct and 
unusually coloured 
flowers, and again in 
autumn by its large red 
bottle-shaped fruits. It iis 
one of the most difficult 
Roses I know of to strike 
from cuttings. This 
magnificent shrub rarely 
comes true from seed 
ripened in this country. 
A variety—or otherwise— 
known as R. Fargesi is 
beautiful, too, but quite 
unlike the species and 
with fleshy pink flowers, 
the result, generally, of 
home-saved seeds. The 
seeds taken from this pink 
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form germinate very freely. A lady was com- 
plaining to me quite recently about a well- 
known nurseryman having supplied her with 
plants of the pink-flowered form, whereas her 
order was for the true R. Moyesi, the dis- 
appointment after having cultivated the 
plants for two or three years being felt very 
strongly. E. M, 


Southport Flower Show 

The forthcoming Southport Flower Show 
is being advertised as the greatest in the 
provinces. To be able to do this at the second 
year’s. effort is a notable achievement. 
Amongst the numerous applications for space 
which. have already been received is one from 
Mr. Edwin Beckett, V.M.H., head gardener 
to the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham House 
Gardens, Elstree, Herts. This application is 
for a space no less than 4o feet long, in which 
will be staged a wonderful display of veget- 
ables. The displays by Mr. Beckett always 
attract considerable attention, and it is safe 
to predict that visitors to the Southport Show! 
will see in this exhibit vegetables grown to 
perfection. 


Sir Ernest Benn’s tour through Canada. 


and the United States 


Sir Ernest Benn, Bart., Chairman of Benn 
Brothers, Ltd., and the associated companies, 
will leave England about the end of August 
for a tour through Canada and the United 
States, accompanied by his mother (Elizabeth 
Lady Benn, widow of Sir John Benn), his 
second son, Mr. Glanvill Benn, who will re- 
main in the United States for some time for 
the purpose of studying American publication 
methods, and his eldest daughter, Miss Betty 
Benn. Sir Ernest’s eldest. son, Mr. John 
Andrews Benn, having completed his univer- 
sity studies at Princeton (U.S.A.) and Cam- 
bridge, has just entered the business of Benn 
Brothers, Ltd., being associated for the pre- 
sent with The Chemical Age. 


Trollius Ledebouri 


This is a noble Globe flower of erect habit 
and beautiful in bloom. It flourishes by the 
margins of ponds. The flowers are ofa deep 
gold, bordering on orange, and produced on 
branching stems of graceful habit. The plant 
delights in full sun when given abundant 
moisture at the root. Only in the cooling, 
constant moisture of the bog can this plant 
be grown to perfection. The plant, although 
not fastidious as to soil, shows a decided 
preference for soil of a peaty or leafy nature. 

H 


Mesembryanthemum crassulinum 


This is a dwarf, desirable, oreeping plant 
with waxy white flowers studded profusely 
over the plant. It delights in an exposed 
position on the rock garden with an open 
place on which to creep. It will grow almost 
anywhere, but prefers open, sandy soil on 
arid declivities with a sunny iaspect. The 
plant is liberally covered with blossoms, 
shoots falling over the face of a rock be- 
coming masses of entrancing bloom. The 
dry wall is a congenial home. A clump looks 
infinitely better and more attractive than 
dotted examples, however well grown. © The 
plant is perennial, but not hardy except on 
warm, light soils. It is easily preserved 
through the winter and is readily increased 
from cuttings. 


Desfontainea spinosa 


I do not think the ‘beauty of this shrub is 
fully realised, otherwise we should see more 
of it in gardens than is the case to-day, 
especially in the south, where its cultivation 
presents no difficulty. In the Heath garden 
here (Sussex) are some large bushes of this 
Chilian shrub which were planted in just the 
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soil of the place in 1914 when about 15 inches — 


high, the soil being a sandy clay overlying 
sandstone rock. These bushes are now 7 feet 
in height and laden with their scarlet and 
yellow tubular, waxy flowers, which attract 
the attention of everyone. I have planted this 
choice shrub in the shade of a north wall and 
other places, and invariably lost them: all. 


The specimens in question are revelling in‘ 


full sunshine, the aspect being south. Never 
have I, seen it better than to-day. Fruits 
about the size of a Cherry were borne here 
last year, but did not mature their seeds. The 


shrub, however, strikes fairly well from) cut- > 


tings, and although these are slow of growth 
in their initial stage, grow freely in succeed- 
ing years. D. Hookeri, in which the flowers 
are more yellow, is of more spreading than 
erect growth, and, in my opinion, a shrub of 
less importance. E. MarkHaoM. 


The Vine-leaved Abstifon (A. vitifolium) 

This is a lovely flowering shrub for shel- 
tered spots in the open air, especially in the 
southern counties. Further north it would 
probably succeed if planted at the foot of a 
wall—not necessarily with a ‘hot southern 
aspect, for I have a delightful specimen 
revelling at the foot of a wall facing east. 
It is the white-flowered variety and is laden 
with beautiful. and unusually large flowers 
which, as they mingle with the handsome 
and graceful leaves, present a feature of at- 
traction which it would be difficult to surpass. 
The flowers of the type are of a beautiful soft 


. Arundinaria nitida 


SEE in your sae of July 25 a correspon- 
Joc invites remarks on the growth of 

Arundinaria nitida. Jt may interest him 
to hear that I have a fine clump of this 
Bamboo in my garden measuring about 
36 feet in diameter, and the height I should 
say would be 15 feet. It has never been 
damaged by frosts, although we get them very 
severely here at times. 

I have also a Eucryphia  pinnatifolia 
about 7 feet high growing in the open. with- 
out any protection. It is showing a nice lot 
of bloom and seems to be hardier than is sup- 
posed provided the situation suits it. 


Kidderminster. ‘¢ CHURCHILL.” 


Erica carnea alba 


The valuable note on Erica carnea on page 
420 reminds one of the value of the white 
variety of this very early and very beautiful 
Heath. E. c. alba does not, of course, afford 
the bright colour which is so welcome at its 
flowering season and which, as you ‘have so 
well expressed, is given by the typical plant, 

-but it is very acceptable all the same. It is 


very useful, for the table and for other floral — 


arrangements at a time when outdoor blooms 
are scarce, and one finds that it has been 
greatly appreciated as giving ‘‘ lucky White 
Heather ’’ at a time when no other Heath is 
in bloom. It is rather curious how much 
earlier it generally is than the coloured varie- 
ties and to note the difference in the arrange- 
ment of the flowers. In the white variety 
they aire fewer and more scattered along the 
branches. S. ARNOTT. 


Transplanting vegetable seedlings 


’ Captain E. A. Saunders should be a gentle- 
man to impress us, as he claims that he is “a 
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ber of plants is effective even when 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor tS 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. — 


~seed thinly in boxes 8 hee 


y a ews ps ; 
purplish-blue and more than 3 i 
They are borne in large loose clust 
ends of the shoots, a healthy wel 
specimen being remarkably choice ; 
tive: This Abutilon is a native of | 
reaches from 15 feet to 20 fe 
through in favoured localities, 
specimen being about the former siz 
however, not sure that I like the 
these very large bushes, handsom: 
undoubtedly are, so well as those 
6 feet to 8 feet, as with age the fl 
appear in greater numbers, but a 
large or loose in character, ors 
colour. The same applies to th 
which get smaller and lose much 
graceful charm. Rather than 
leggv specimens I would replace 
voung plants, which are very eas 
from seeds, which ripen freely with 
plants both in the open and against 
Sussex. —~ SS Ae tae Saas 
Pentstemon Davidsonti == 
Forming, little bushes, rarely m 
3 inches or 4 inches high, this is o 
brightest and choicest of the dw 
stemons. Give -it a well-drained 
sheltered sunny nook in the rock g 
you wil! be rewarded in May a 
many attractive spikes of brillian 
flowers, which are enhanced in 
grey-blue of the leaves. Quite 
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professional gardener well acquaint 
‘sorts of gardens.’? He goes on 1 
‘* Who, may I ask, seriously goes in fc 
ing Onions in boxes and transp 
these boxes into open ground anyw 
in ‘ window-box ’ gardening? ~The 
impossible on a large scale.” 
Greatly daring, in reply to his qu 
I do, and have done so for 
past. And I think that if your cori 
makes further investigation he will f 
quite a number of his humble followé 
fessional. gardening follow this pra 
such as Mr. Edwin Becke 
Captain Saunders may have heard) 
Jones, of Ruabon, and other le 
hibitors. -F. HERBert C 
liye. ok Oly tae 
_—— Your correspondent, Capte 
Saunders, appears to be very much 
and hurt when anyone ventures to : 
his ‘‘ humble’’ opinion. I am a 
gardener with 4o years’ experience | 
and I quite agree with Mr. W 
pricking out of Onions is quite 
I transplant direct from the box 
they were sown not less\ than - 
hundred) annually, and these a’ 
sown much thicker than recommen 
Wight. If Captain Saunders w: 
his experience then he should s 


with a good gritty compost which 
fall from the roots without break 
Sown thus in January, and tr 
direct to the open ground as early 
conditions permit, the results shou 
him that it is thoroughly good 
in districts troubled with mildey 
is followed largely by quite g 
to-their great advantage. 

Surrey. as, 
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n ’ on p. 284 (May oth), I venture 
the following comments on GaRDEN- 
LUSTRATED dated July 25th :— 

NEYA COULTERI (p. 460).—Many thanks 
. W.”’ for his interesting and jn- 


nN LANGLEYENSIS (p.  461).— 
fairly surprises me. We have a 
adth of this growing here as a wall 
buy et simple, on a wall facing east— 
ver 10 feet, length roughly 12 feet. It 
rolific both as to growth and as to 
and has to be cut back hard at the 
ison to allow free passage over the 
ig stone steps. But each individual 
Joes not exceed } inch in diameter. Is 
‘cause it is growing as a wall plant? I 
ie very easily propagated by cuttings 
rtly after flowering, and we shall 
e plants in plenty to grow in any 
*E. M.”’ may suggest. 
ERRIES IN SHADY POSITION (p. 462).— 
formative and useful ‘reply to ‘ S.,”’ 
ch I agree most heartily. 


re 


D 


I have 
wherries in borders facing N., S., 
W., and even under the deep shade 
irees. In one case I had an un- 
ground to deal with 
I had some spare Straw- 
ners and thought [ would try them 
r their foliage as a temporary ex- 
I put them out (in Buckingham- 
November, and was agreeably sur- 
et from them a fair yield of fruit 
g summer. The soil was ‘‘ made 
ixture of coarse leaf-mould, bonfire 
ary garden soil, and road-scrapings 
| tarmac and petrol). These plants 
still the following year. 
THE PERSIAN CYCLAMEN FROM SEED 
Nothing could be clearer or better 
_ Best thanks to Mr. Blair.; 
1 LILIES IN SUMMER (p. 463).—Another 
note, well worthy of attention by 
these plants. We grow large 
, mostly for the Easter-Whitsuntide 
but I have also grown them (in 
‘for winter-spring indoor decoration. 
i Captain E. A. SAUNDERS 
(Head Gardener). 
Perran-ar- 


‘ardens, Carelew, 
rthal, Cornwall. 


t Peas with eight blooms 


rested in Mr. A. Clarlk’s letter re- 
is Sweet Pea with eight blooms 
y 25th, p. 460), as I have this week 
talk with eight blooms on it. The 
re perfect and of «a good size. The 
ant Attraction. I have never be- 
heard of a Sweet Pea carrying so 
ms, and, of course, I now feel a 
is that Mr. Clark has an equal in 
ai H. W. STEnninc. 
‘dens, Ebington Hall, Campden, 
S. 


(Syn. Habrothamnus) in South 
v Devon 
gard to the inquiry in your last 
1e about Cestrum, and your reply, 
Ss are hardier than is generally sup- 
do well out of doors against a wall 
Winter protection, at any rate in 
west of England. 
Open Cestrum elegans flowers in the 
p to May or June, when the new 
ts. C. aurantiacum. makes its 
ne spring and is now coming into 
ll continue to bloom until nearly 


cum comes from Guatemala and 
te 
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is rather more tender than C, elegans, but C. 

Parqui comes from Chile, and would probably 

be hardier than either of the two and would 

do further north, but I do not think it is at 

present in commerce. C. Matruews. 
Salcombe, S. Devon. 


Echium Wildprettii 


DO not know if you will think these photo- 
graphs sufficiently interesting or good 
enough to reproduce. They are of Echium 
Wildprettii, grown in the garden here, which 
belongs to my father, Sir Arthur Vivian. It 
is the first year they have flowered. No. 1 is 
15 feet 2 inches, and the other 2 inches or 
3 inches shorter. ~ 
Hon. Mrs. M. Corsorne. 
Bosahan, St. Martin, R.S.O., Cornwall. 
[We compliment our correspondent on the 


Echium Wildprettii, 15 feet 2 inches, 
~ in a Cornish garden 


very successful way in which this handsome 
plant is grown in the open air in Cornwall, 
and we reproduce the photograph of the 
larger plant. We have seen this species grow- 
ing outside in the Canary Isles, but apparently 
it is grown with much greater success in 
Cornwall. In less favoured places it can only 
be grown under glass.—ED.] 


Helianthemum formosum 
This little shrub, given to me by a friend as 
Cistus formosus, is delighting my heart with 
its neat, rich yellow flowers marked with deep 
maroon. It is a gem. H. W. H. 


“Tufted Pansies or Violas.” 
While agreeing, generally, with the re- 
marks of Mr. Howard -H. Crane, on pages 
460 and 461 of the July 25th issue of this 
journal, I hardly think that the raisers of 
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these plants will yet awhile consent to the 
introduction of varieties that are only suited 
to bedding or garden decoration. The whole 
thing is a matter of £ s. d. When a good 
bedding ‘Viola is once on the market it has 
ceased to be of much further value to the 
raiser, as it is so easily increased that no one 


_will, as a rule, require to buy fresh stock. 


With the exhibition sorts, on the other hand, 
there is a steady demand year after year for 
fresh plants, numbers of the keenest exhibi- 
tors having neither time nor accommodation 
for raising stock of their own, and who, 
therefore, annually have to order from the 
trade growers, and this, of course, is fairly 
steady revenue for those firms who specialise 
in these plants. 

_Now I am neither a raiser nor an exhibitor, 
but living in one of the finest Viola districts 
in the country I have acquired a good deal of 
direct information regarding the cult, and 
what I have explained above holds good all 
over the districts where these flowers thrive. 
I ¢annot agree with Mr. Crane when he 
describes the exhibition Viola as ‘‘ coarse.” 
The bulk of these flowers exhibited, in this 
district at least, are very smooth, perfect 
blooms, and it requires considerable skill to 
bring them to this condition. I agree that 
with few exceptions these exhibition Violas 
are of but little value for garden decoration. 
I wonder who first applied the hideous adjec- 
tive ‘‘ tufted ’’ to this inoffensive plant? 
Pansy is not so bad, but when prefixed with 
the mongrel ‘‘ tufted ’’ is unbearable. Can 
nothing be done to kill this offensive word ? 

C. Bair. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 


How long should a Strawberry bed be 

retained ? 

I notice in a recent number of GaRDENING 
ILLUSTRATED a writer advocating the reten- 
tion of the plants for four or five years, but I 
fear his acquaintance with the modern 
varieties must be very limited, or else he must 
be blessed with soil and climate peculiarly 
suited to this fruit. I have tried many of-the 
varieties introduced during the last 30 years, 
and many: older than that, and I find that it 
is only economica! to fruit most of the later 
introductions but twice. Occasionally the 
plants look so healthy and strong that I am 
tempted to retain them for a third season’s 
fruiting, but if I do succumb I usually re- 
gret doing so, as both quantity and quality 
are very inferior. 

The varieties. I have chiefly in mind are 
Laxton’s Leader, Royal Sovereign, Bedford 
Champion, and The Laxton. <All are excellent 
in their various ways, but not one of them 
will thrive for more than two seasons. It is 
annoying and troublesome, but a fact, in this 
district at all events. 

Many of the older varieties would yield 
heavy crops for five to seven’ years, some of 
them for an even longer period. I well remem- 
ber in my boyhood days a variety named Wil- 
son’s Albany, one bed of which was well over 
a dozen years undisturbed, and yielded a 
bumper crop annually. The fruits were dark 
red, quite round in shape, and very acid in 
flavour. They were used principally for jam- 
making. This variety carried a very heavy 
crop and I would gladly plant it again could 
I secure it. 

Garibaldi is another old variety that will 
carry paying crops for five years to seven 
years. It is one of the finest flavoured of all 
Strawberries, and if well cultivated young 
plants will produce fruits fit for dessert pur- 
poses, while few other varieties make better 
preserves. Elton Pine is another ‘“‘ old 
stager’”’ that will continue to fruit well for 
several years, as will Duke of Edinburgh, 
President, and Sir J. Paxton. 

C. BLair, 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 
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Camellias 
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Camellia reminiscences with special reference to C. reticulata and 
observations on continental treatment. 


N a recent issue of GARDENING ILLUs- 

TRATED a  comrespondent, writing of 

Camellia reticulata, says:—‘‘ A large 
plant of this Camellia would be most effective 
in bush form if planted out in a large house.”’ 
This Camellia is one of the finest things that 
can be used in this way, and iit was my good 
fortune when a young man to be able to fully 
realise its decorative worth. There was, half 
a century ago, lin a private Thames-side gar- 
den, a remarkably fine specimen of this 
Camellia, which, it should be understood, is 
not a variety but a distinct species, It is a 
native of China, and was introduced in 1824. 
It is so long ago that I cannot give the 
dimensions of the plant, but it filled a good- 
sized house, and the blooms could be counted 
not by the dozen but by the hundred. The 
house in which this plant grew was intended 
to accommodate a mixed collection of green- 
house plants, but this Camiellia made such 
headway, and the owner: was so delighted 


peat and leaf-soil, with a sprinkling of char- 
coal. In one season there would have been 
a marked change. In my opinion a Camellia 
with badly-coloured foliage is hardly worth 
house room. epase 

When I passed through the Belgian “nur- 
series, where Camellias are largely grown, 
there were no indications of loam being used. 
The compost appeared to consist of the leaf- 
mould collected in the Belgian. forests. I 
have heard English growers say that the 
Belgians grow their plants in “such poor 
stuff,” but I could never get them to explain 
why the plants have such a wonderfully 
healthy — appearance. Those who are 
acquainted with the young specimens which 


come in such numbers to this country, will © 


have noted their fine colour and free, bushy 
development, very different from what one 
sees in a general way in this country. When 
in France I had in my charge some Camellias 
which had been planted about 20 years. 


Camellia reticulata , e; ee 
This lovely species is ideal for the winter garden where it has plenty — 
of room and free root run ~ 


with the large, showy blossoms that he de- 
cided to give it every chance, and in the 
course of time it filled the greater part of the 
structure. This was probably the largest 
specimen of this Camellia that thas ever 
existed in the British Isles, but, sad to say, 
it was destroyed when the estate came into 
the hands of a public company. For a win- 
ter garden, where it can have all the space it 
needs, and a firee root-run in congenial soil, 
there can be nothing finer. It grows very 
freely and is-a sure bloomer. 

In looking through collections of Camellias 
in the country I ‘have often had occasion to 
note the poor colour of the foliage, and where 
this has been the case the plants have in- 
variably been growing in loam. ‘Some years 
ago, in one of our large trade establishments, 
this was painfully apparent; the loam used 
was very yellow and rather tenacious. Nota 
single leaf had that rich gireen, glossy appear- 
ance which is such a charming characteristic 
of the Camellia in its normal condition, and 
it was evident that the plants were not grow- 
ing freely. If those plants had been mine I 
should have worked away as much as possi- 
ble of that heavy soil and replaced it with 


They were fine bushes,. some 10 feet high, 
broad in proportion, and showed no tendency 
to the legginess which is apt to characterise 


Camellias which have Jeft their youth behind, 


them. In their blooming time they were a 
picture. I could find no trace of loam in the 
soil, which evidently consisted of dung, some 
vears old and frequently turned, which the 
French call terreau, and which is so largely 
used in market gardens throughout France. 
As a fact, I did not find an ounce of loam in 


the place, and I never troubled to get any, scarlet Plumbago by reason of 


for I found that peat, leaf-mould, and terreau 
were all that I needed for  gireenholse and 
warm-house ,plants. Prior to my taking 
charge of the place there a great misfortune 
had befallen these Camellias. The daughter 
of the house was to be married early in the 
year, and the owner wished to have the 
Camellias in bloom for that occasion. The 
result of this attempt at forcing them along 
at that early date was disastrous, for the 
buds fell to such an extent that hardly any 
flowers expanded. My predecessor was a 
good gardener, and pointed out the danger, 
but was over-riiled; and experienced men 


know that there is always an element of. 


? Ne August ; 


danger when Carréllias have to be 
among a general collection of plants, 
tain amount of artificial warmth ca 
when the sap is rising without fea 
consequences, but too much confinem 
more artificial warmth than are ab 
necessary to preserve the plants dur 
dull months are a prolific source of bu 
ping. ie) by Corie are age x 
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Cyclamen europaeum 
(Repty TO Este BoorH) — 
Differing from other species in : 

in summer, this species should be plz 

a shady position, otherwise fit is 

suffer in a time of great heat, and t 

ing season is much shortened. It m 

good drainage, and so long as the & 

several inches above the ground-ley 

security is assured. It is absolutely n 

that the rooting. medium should t 

nature that will preclude any dan, 

becoming close or sour when the plat 
been in position for a lengthened 
this species, like all other members 
genus, does best when the corms 
undisturbed for some years; in fac 
risky to transplant after the sixth 
some of the corms may not start. 
conditions are right they will inc 
beauty and be effective for a per 
years or more. I have corms of C 
tanum quite 40 years old. They ar 
as a small dinner-plate. They were: 
turbed for 30 years, and they annual 
about too blooms on each plant. 
young days nearly every tourist 

land brought ‘home big corms of C. 

which must have been half-a-ce 

Probably few of these corms no 

English gardens at the present time. 

were, of course, rooted out when 

- They have shared the fate of those 

of C. persicum which, in my y 

could be seen occasionally in priv 

They represented the typical form w 

flowers and were, I suppose, coll 
Autumn is the best time for plan 

it may be safely done in March 

April; if done at that season t 

must not be allowed to suffer from~ 

moisture, for a chec ‘in 


at that. ti 
much loss of vitality, from the 
which it will take a couple of seas 
cover. Loam and leaf-soil in equal 
an ideal compost, nearly resem 
in which they. grow naturally. T 
in pots lis quite simple. Pot the 
autumn or spring, put them in th 
in a rather shady place, and bring 
the greenhouse or cool room, which t 
fill with their powerful fragrance f 
time. Most of the large trade gt 
this Cyclamen: = ye ae 
Plumbago rosea 

The lavender-blue flowers of 
capensis are more familiar than 
soms,of P. rosea, sometimes alluc 


flowers. The one under notice, or 
solely in the light of a stove pl 
grown very well in a warm! gre 
differs entirely both in habit a 
blooming from P. capensis, and 
winter, producing long spikes which 
to a house. P. rosea is best potted 
‘quired, and not given too much r 
the first instante. A 5-inch or 61 
sufficient for a start. When the 

done flowering they should be c 
any repotting should be done by | 
August: -A compost cofisisting 
leaf-soil, with a little coarse sand, 
requirements. meen. 
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= ig 
QW that the Fancy Pansy has réached 
uch a state of perfection as would 
Nlmost satisfy the most critical en- 
st, something must be done to make 
$s in another direction. 


im, size, and texture, I think it can be 
, said that in colour there is the greatest 
for imiprovement. 

h example I will give a few names 
a Pansy specialist’s list, describing 
is briefly as possible for the purpose of 
g where great improvements cdn be 
and will be made in the near future. 
CoLour or Top 


PETALS AND 
rt MARGINS: » 
-. Plum de Rose and white 
s* Purple ., +» Crimson and yellow 
-. Violet purple .. White 
~Dark a .. Wine 
Rose and purple - 
White and purple . 


Cotour or Brotcu. 


3 Purple 
-- Black 


Dark Lemon yellow and 
carmine 
sp ceBlack=. <5 French white and 
: purple 
Black .. Plum purple and 
_ white 
ay .. «» Dark Yellow, rose, and 
< carmine 
|osi King }. Dark Gold and crimson 
od... .. Black White and _helio- 
en. = LODE Pit, = 
yee.. .. Violet .:  .: White, purple, and 
aq : Tee violet : 
Il ~ .. Brownish black.. Yellow and crimson 
dark pe et. 4 i .. White and rosy 
| ee; f crimson ‘s 
/ ee .- Chocolate Yellow and crimson 
orSteel .. Purple :: Claret, white, and 
| cet purple 


White and crimson 
Rosy carmine 

Rose and white 
Cream and purple 
Purple, rose, and 


Ochrane ,. Purple and claret 
in Douglas Purple .. ar 
©. Marshall Violet purple 

\eGtse,, ©» Purple» .. oe 
shrane .. Purple ., 


hes Bio white 
on +» Plum as .. Wine ; 
Caig -. Bluish maroon,. Purple and maroon 


S€ 24 varieties are not taken because of 
f, although all are good exhibition 
es, which were grown and shown to 
tage during 1922, but as an example of 
Which show that purple is the pre-- 
t colour in the blotches of the Pansy 
k and dark shades a good second. 
_the present-day varieties there are 
With blue (of different shades) and 
otches, but why should we not have 
2 other colours or many of them in- 
ted in the blotches of our Pansies. 
stance, why should we not have a 
Whiteford with a Prussian blue blotch 
s beautiful wine-coloured margin and 
fals or a Jean Lister with a crimson 
with margins and top petals of white 
irple, or a Mrs. Thomas King with a 
ai bliie blotch as a contrast to its 
ue margins and top petals of gold and 
ib eg 
“what a picture to contemplate. 
3 are only a few examples which could 
itiplied a thousand times over, but they 
Ty purpose. I have heard it said that 
‘ansy reached a state of perfection 
t would wane and the cult would 


: day is not in our generation, and, 
vhat I have shown by illustration, it 
4 long time before the Pansy en- 

| Mas reached its zenith, as it will be 
; careful selection and cross fertilising 
those I have shown above can be 
and not until after many many 
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acy Pansies and their colours, present 
and prospective | 


attempts and many failures will success be 
assured, and then only to the enthusiast who 
gives the cult his careful and constant atten- 
tion, who is not easily perttirbed by failure, 
but whose determination will reward him 
with the prize he richly deserves ahd the 
grateful plaudits of a future generation. 

Scotland. | Hamistt McCunn: 

[From ‘‘ The Journal of the North of Eng- 
land Pansy and Viola Society. | 


\ 
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variety frequently referred to by Farrer in his 
writings as the ‘‘ Marble Martagon Lily.’’ In 
Colonel Messel’s Sussex Garden this Lily is 
grown with marked success, presumably in 
cool woodland. It is naturally a woodland 
Lily. 

Farrer says, in language that is almost 
poetry :—‘* This Lily haunts cool mountain 
slopes and river banks amid the coppice.”’ It 
is a slender and graceful Lily, reaching under 
cultivation a Height of 3 feet to 4 feet, which 
is about twice the height given by Farrer of 
the plants in their native habitat. 

Those shown were probably 3 feet in height, 
but Farrer writes of this Lily at home :—‘ It ' 
attains some 15 inches in height, and carries 


Lilium Duchartrei var. Farreri 


“This Lily haunts cool mountain slopes 
And river banks amid the coppice” 


The marble Martagon Lily 


(Liliesm Duchartret var. Farreri) 


in quantity by Lt.-Col. Messel, Nymans, 
Handcross, Sussex, at the Royal, Horti- 
cultural Society’s meeting on July 14th. 
It was fict an exhibit of one or two spikes 
only, for this somewhat frail-looking Lily had 
been cut in armsful and was shown in large 
bowls on .a most generous scale. This charm- 


Tis slender and graceful Lily was shown 


_ing Lily tales its varietal name from that 


great writer and intrepid plant collector the 
late Reginald Farrer, and it was very gratify- 
ing to see it so well shown at Vincent Square, 
for the Marble Mattagon keeps green the 
memory of one to whom all garden lovers owe’ 
s> much. This Lily was discovered in its 
native Chinese surroundings in the 1915 ex- 
pedition by Farrer and Purdom, and it is the 


one, two, or three pendent Martagon flowers 
of a cold; ivory, or paper-white, waxy in tex- 
ture; speckled rather unnecessarily with 
maroon along the inner margins of the seg- 
ments: The flowers are larger and fatter than 
those of L. tenuifolium, and [ find it an 
attractive beauty as it hangs glacial and pure 
amid the scrub.”’ 

Under cultivation the number of flowers is 
also increased, and Some of the stems in the 
accompanying illustration were five-flowered. 
The white flowers are slightly spotted choco- 
late-purple in the interior. This Lily possesses 
a good constitution, increasing by means of 
numerous small bulbs formed at the base of 
the stem or at intervals along a creeping 
underground stem. 

It ripens seed easily and the plants shown 
had been raised from seed produced in this 
country. Seed germinates freely, and the re- 
sultant seedlings flower in their second and 


third year. HG 
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Overheard at the Show ) 


a HAT: 1’ think about Innocence and 


Chastity is this,” was the prelude 
to a discussion on single Roses. 
Some- were. praised for their neatness. and 


formality, others were blamed jbecause they . 


had aimed at simplicity and only succeeded in 
looking dishevelled, ( 
their failure to remain quite single, for their 


tendency to produce extra, abortive: little. 


petals in the garden if not elsewhere. On the 


whole, opinion seemed to be rather against 
the. hybrid single Roses; they were out-. 
classed, it was said, by the wild species: on | 


one side and by the frankly semi-double 
hybrids on the other. But Mermaid was an 
exception, she had. sacrificed little of the 
grace of her wild parent, R. bracteata, for a 
gain in depth of colour and hardiness. 

The Carnations raised the general question 
of the comparative beauty of double and 
single flowers. Austere naturalists said that 
the Carnations were monstrosities ; too large 
in the flower, too long in the stalk, and un- 
natural in colour, yet in their hearts they 
admired them, and some even admitted it. 
For they are the work of our own hands, the 
product of an art, and developed after a cer- 
tain ideal of beauty that is more general than 
is commonly supposed. 
we find the colours of these modern Carna- 
tions—purple-grey, like the thills at twilight, 
pale pink pounced with grains of crimson, 
citron-vellow bordered with a wire-like line 
of scarlet and a fierce magenta that glows, 
by artificial light, like a carbuncle. “Who 
will say that these colours are not admirable? 

The usual people said, as usual, that the 
Orchids were more curious than beautiful, 
Others said, more reflectively and, perhaps, 
more justly, that they were curiously beauti- 
ful. For if that changing word “ curious ” 
has any definite meaning outside bookseller’s 
catalogues, then all beauty is curious. For it 
has always a quality of strangeness and 


fades away when we trv to analyse it. It is 
never proof against. familiarity, and the 
strong appeal of flowers to’ our. sense of 


Some were criticised for - 


In no wild flower do! 


beauty lies partly in this, that they. are.not 
always with us, but only stay fora season. 
~Some of the Orchids do their best to miti- 


‘gate their, strangeness, and the. Miltonias 


have, distantly, something of the cottage gar- 
den charm of, Pansies. An affectation of 
simplicity, if you will, but none the less a 
graceful and charming gesture. Vs 
On the other hand,. the Cypripediums are 
not quite happily named, for those fantastic 


slippers would scarcely suit the rosy feet of 


the Cyprian Aphrodite. The French peasant 
shows a nicer sense of fitness in calling the 
velvet pantoufles-of the Bee Orchid‘ Souliers 
de Bon Dieu.”’ ( PANOTIS.. 


Mazus rugosus 


Once established under suitable conditions 
this is a charming and free-flowering’ plant, 
the whole surface of the soil being carpeted 
with fresh green lleafage which does not rise 


more than an inch or so above the soil. 


During (May «and June this becomes a carpet 
of attractive violet and gold flowers which 
almost lie upon the leaves. It is then very 
pretty. and desirable in every way. This 
little plant loves .a cool, moist, and partially- 
shaded position, together with a free open 
soil, and, given such, will spread freely by 
means of shoots which attach themselves to 
the soil, such shoots blooming profusely the 
following year. ‘Transplanting is best carried 
out immediately the flowering season is over, 
in order that the plants may become estab- 
lished ‘before winter, and as these New 
Zealanders are none too hardy, a little pro- 
tective material, such as ‘Bracken or straw, 
should be placed over their heads during the 
worst part of winter. Every plant will then 
be saved. I have used this plant for carpet- 
ing beds filled with Cardinal. Lobelias in 
moist places, but it becomes too rampant 
when so grown and absorbs the whole surface 
moisture so necessary to the successful culti- 
vation of the .Lobelias. M. Pumilio” is 
another pretty kind which does well under 
similar treatment and possesses more than 


Mermaid, a single Rose of luminous quality, possessing the grace of her 
wild parent 


‘ 


_ ordinary attraction when covere 


-and Saponaria ocymoides. 


‘duced. This was a great improvem 


- annually, and when doing this t 


‘A 


pale violet and white flowers rarely 1 
an inch off the ground. eye 


Spring borders 
OME dozen years ago, findin 
narrow border in the garden her 
what disappointing when plant 
ordinary run of herbaceous plants 
by way of experiment, to plant i 


No stones were used, the border bein, 
well dug and worked to a fine ti 
first question was as to what kinds of 
flowering plants I should employ... Af 
deliberation I selected for the first 
Mossy Saxifrages, Aubrietias, Lithos 
prostratum,. Alyssum saxatile con 
Arenaria montana,  (Polyanthuses 
Helianthemums, ‘Gentiana acaulis, 
perennial Candytuft, Silene maritims 
All thro 
well, but several proved unsuitable 
purpose, which was to have a blaze of 
ata time when-most of the other par 
garden were without flowers, 

However, I proved that the idea wa 
while, and by eliminating those I co 
spoiled the effect and substituting 0 
would be likely to more nearly cor 
requirements in subsequent borders — 
got a combination that is quite plea 
judging by the comments of the - 
flower-lovers who come to view these 
in April and May, the later border 
great success. After doing duty for 
five years the original border was cle 
and a new one laid down. Fron 
Candytuft, Silene, and Saponaria 
out and a good deep blue Myosotis 


the initial venture, but still one or ty 
hardly came up to standard, so whe 
three years ago I laid down a third 
eliminated Pinks, Helianthemums 
and Arenairia montana, substit 
Primroses, Viola gracilis, several var 
Phlox subulata, and Cheiranthus Alllion 
now I have the finest effect yet obta 
hardly see where an improvement 
brought about. -The fourth iborde 
planted last year, and the only cha 
from the previous one was the introd 
a few patches of Erinus alpinus (arr 
but I do not know that this is much 
improvement. f eee) 
The great bulk of the plants used 
from seeds in early spring, a few on 
grown from cuttings or division. A 
used are of the finest procurable, a 
care is taken to obtain such the am 
really fine colours and forms is W 
The seedlings are not all ready at 
time, but each, as it is fit for plantin 
out where it is to bloom, which, 
giving the border a somewhat pa 
for a time, is all to the benefit o! 
ARRANGEMENT. Everything is as 
as can well be carried out. dirregula 
are what is aimed at, while, as 
plants are raised from mixed see 
nothing formal even in the coloum 
patch. The few things that are. 
to colour are the Phloxes, Forg 
Viola, and Cheiranthus. I have m 
borders 6 feet wide and from 45 ya 
yards long each, which, when in fu 
are really very beautiful and intere 
maining in beauty for quite a long tim 
biennials, of course, have to be ~ 


can be altered if so desired, Whe 
planted the mass of the stuff named 
for at least five years. It is advisab 
down. a new border a year previc 
discarding of a worn-out one, so as 
of its being fit to take the other’s | 
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ichuraiana Rose Evangeline 

HEN I first saw* this beautiful single- 
owered Rose a few years ago it was 
rowing in the garden of one of the 
= amateur rosarians who had been, and 
[, a well-known exhibitor of the better 
n Roses. This newer Rose was pointed 
o me as an improvement on Blush 
jler on account of its more dainty form} 
individually and in its cluster of blos- 
- The catalogues describe the colour as 
tipped pink, and this, I suppose, is a 
accurate description, although it merits 
er description. The flowers are sweet 
ng, and this is a great advantage in a 
ing Rose. The plant I saw was doing 
lidly on an arch. I have since judged 


where it looked well. Bee oC: 

e endorse all the good things our cor- 
ident has to say in praise of Rose 
xyeline and reproduce on this page an 
ation prepared from a photograph taken 
days ago of an arbour clothed with this 
int and dainty single Rose still flower- 
a garden of Mr. S. W. Burgess, Red 
, Tonbridge, Kent.—Ep.] 

_ Among the Roses 

ae my observation goes we have not 
uite such a feast of Roses this summer 
‘had last year, which evidently was a 
of bloom throughout the season, yet 
ging the keen cutting winds from the 
it the time the young shoots were de- 
Wg, causing abundance of green-fly as 
‘many maggots, there is little to com- 
of as regards general display where due 
ion has been afforded them. Hugh 
on has been grand. It always catches 
re, while the same may be written of 
ohn Laing. Prince Camille De Rohan, 
‘ght one of the older varieties, still holds 
m as a deep velvet crimson flower of 
size and very full. Still another of the 
hool is Duke of Edinburgh, a scarlet- 
mm and very fragrant, and Mme. Victor 
, a deep carmine, a large double Rose, 


1 Perpetuals. 
tid Teas are certainly ousting many of 
mer, but are they as fragrant taken as 
le? There can be no denying that most 
“varieties bloom continuously, and are 
— that account, but to my mind a 
minus fragrance, however good in other 
is, loses much of its charm. Caroline 
it is as usual very bright, and will be 
‘tothe autumn, while General McArthur 
ad. La France is still one of our most 
nt Roses, and Mrs.-W. J. Grant is.a 
weet Rose and always bright.. Lady 
s good as of yore. George Dickson 
ler fragrant variety of a deep velvet- 
i. which should not be overlooked 
anting. Among Teas, how seldom 
omes across that good old variety 
tensis, a charming Rose of creamy 
tess. Hon. Edith Giffard is another 
Rose and generally very fine; white 
With rose. Souvenir d’un Ami is still 
he best among the Teas; a bright 
id of good shape; and Anna Olivier is 
good old Rose full and fragrant. 
wing varieties are at the time of 
3 (with the exception of American 
me over) exceedingly gay, notably 
| Perkins, Lady Gay, Excelsa, White 
y, and Hiawatha, this and Excelsa ex- 
z the flowering season of these valuable 
“for either pergolas, arches, or walls 
ed the shoots are not fastened too near 
nl which gets very hot when the sun 
it. Paul’s Scarlet has been grand 
n a wood fence. et Ba Mi 


a 
~\ 


wiety in a class for bunches of garden. 


‘I prized by growers who go in for 
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The beautiful single Rose Evangeline 
Now flowering in Mr. S. W. Burgess’s garden at Tonbridge 


The Evolution of 


T must be about 4o years ago since the 

first serious attempt was made to improve 

this. I do not pretend that these notes 
are anything more than my own recollections 
of what ‘has always been to me a very attrac- 
tive and. pleasing garden plant. My first 
introduction tto the genus was to the old V. 
cornuta, or it may have been a variety of that 
free-flowering species. At all events, it was 
freely used in gardens in ‘Dumfriesshire about 
1875, and although the individual blooms 
were small and ithe colour none too good, the 
effect was excellent. Tihe first of the large- 
flowered garden Violas 1 remember was Blue 
King, of a pretty colour and a free bloomer, 
but it flowered for a comparatively short sea- 
son and the biooms were rayed and had 
small jblotches somewhat like our ‘show 
Pansies of to-day. The Tory, the next to 
come under my notice, was a very con- 
siderable improvement, being’ of a bluish- 
plum colour, but it, too, was slightly blotched. 
The blotches were so near the ground colour 
as to be unnoticeable unless on close inspec- 
tion. About this time, also, appeared a deep 
lemon-coloured variety with distinct small 
brown blotches: and named Cliveden Yellow. 
It was rather straggly in growth and not a 
free bloomer. This was soon ousted by a 
really fine variety named Sovereign. It was 
orange-yellow, rayed, of course, but entirely 
without blotch, and, as far as my memory 
serves, the first true garden Viola as we know 
it to-day. Just alittle later appeared the first 
white, so far as I had seen at all.events, and 
which caused quite a mild sensation in the 
floral world. It was a poor thing, sporting 
constantly, not once in a while giving a plant 
with really white blooms, but being striped 
and mottled with purple.. Shortly after this 
appeared ‘Holyrood, a great improvement on 
Tory in the way of colour and size of bloom. 
It was, however, blotched also,’ and not too 
free a bloomer. About the same time, or a 


the Tufted Pansy 


little later, appeared Lottie, one of the best 
bedders I can remember. It was, certainly, 
rather dull in the blue, but was a most pro- 
fuse bloomer and of fine, compact, yet sturdy 
and healthy growth. During the next few 
years I was living in various districts where 
but little use was made of the Viola, so that 
I may have missed a few of the introductions 
of this period.. At all events, the next really 
distinct and popular, variety that I recollect 
was Duchess of Albany, tthe first of the race, 
with dark under-petals topped with white. 
It was a poor thing, but a new break, and 
was quickly followed by Mrs. Bellamy, a 
much more ‘beautiful flower, but rather shy 
bloomer. Then came, The Mearns, one of 
the: most popular of all bedding Violas for 
many years. It was reddish-plum in colour 
with white’ top, was a‘ splendid compact 
grower. and great bloomer. ~Next- came 
Archie Grant, a blue-purple of fine habit and 
solid attractive colour.. It was a very free- 
flowering variety, and that over a long sea- 
son. Bullion ousted ‘Sovereign about this 
time, I: think, being of as good a colour, 
flowering quite as profusely,’ and having a 
stronger and more healthy habit. Then fol- 
lowed. what is, probably, one of the finest 
Violas ever sent out, Countess of Hopetoun. 
Of compact, yet strong habit, it was simply 
covered for months with its charming 
creamy-white, finely-shaped blooms. No 
other white has ever been so popular and 
universally grown, although. our modern 
White Swan runs it close as an effective 
bedding plant, while its pure white flowers 
are most effective. Virgin White was before 
Swan, and was a most excellent and reliable 
variety, particularly so the second year. By 
the way, if ‘White Swan is wanted to show 
what it can really do allow it to remain for 
two seasons, when no white flower of my 
acquaintance will give such a display. I am 
anticipating, however. It would, of course, 
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be impossible to mention even a tithe of the 
varieties that have been introduced during the 
last 25 years, but I must not forget the first 
really good trayless yellow. variety, Baden- 
Powell. It was; however, a rather poor 
grower and did not long maintain a place in 
popular favour. . Mrs. C. B. Douglas, 
although raved; is a much better bedding 
plant and flowers for along time. Improved 
Archie Grant is the best of its colour, while, 
with iadies especially, Maggie -Mott and 
Come to Stay are very popular. Moseley Per- 
fection has never really caught on in Scot- 
land, it being far too rampant a grower in 
our cooler and moister soils,~ It\ is a good 
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flower, however, and of 4 pleasing colour. 
Exhibitors grew it largely for a few years, 
but it-was finally ousted for show purposes by 
Meg ‘Blair. 

I have now got down to almost the present 
year and need only mention a few more that 
are largely used for garden decoration here in 
the north. Murray ‘Gillies, although mainly 
an exhibition sort; is so free-flowering that it 


makes a delightful bed. This is, probably, » 


‘the most perfectly-shaped Viola ever raised, 
and is of delightful ‘colouring, being of a 
bright maroon with darker stripes. Mrs. 
John Terriss is-also a show variety, a white 
with bright blue picotee-edging. It makes a 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern Gardens - 
The rock. garden 


During the present month a large number 
of plants can be increased by cuttings, and 
for this purpose a cold frame should be em- 
ployed. Stand it on a hard base, and fill to a 
depth of 8 inches with sandy soil. The cut 
tings are set out in lines 3 inches apart, and 
for a week or two the lights are kept fairly 
close and the plants shaded from bright sun- 
shine. An occasional spray overhead will be 
needéd. When the cuttings are rooted admit 
plenty of air-and light: 


Shrubs | 

Cuttings of many shrubs will root at this 
season, but in this case a mild hotbed will 
be an advantage. 


Colchicums 

Directly bulbs are available they may be 
planted about 3 inches deep. They should 
bloom in September and October. . When 
planted there is no need for further disturb- 
ance for several years. 


Summer bedding 

The beds will require frequent attention if 
they are to be kept tidy and clean. Remove 
old flowers from Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, 
etc., while seed pods should be picked off 
Fuchsias, Antitrhinums, and Sweet Peas. 
Flants that need support ought to be given a 
stake before the growths lose their upright 
position. 


Roses 

Those belonging to the Rambler section 
can be pruned when the flowering period is 
passed. Remove as much of the old growth 
as possible and then tie in the new shoots. 
Other Roses should have their old blooms and 
seed-pods pricked off, and if green-fly is pre- 
sent the plants must be sprayed with a solu- 
tion of a reliable insecticide. 


Strawberries 

When the runners are available no time 
ought to be lost before they are set out in their 
fruiting quarters. Allow 2 feet between the 
rows and 15 inches apart in the lines. The 
ground should be dug deeply iand accorded a 
dressing of farmyard manure. The supply 
of fruit ought to be extended over as long a 
period as possible, and for the first crop a 
sheltered sunny border is chosen, while for a 
late supply a cooler spot is needed, the main 
crop. succeeding in any open _ position. 
Varieties play also an important part, and 
both early and late kinds should be selected. 
Royal Sovereign, Latest of All, and Givon’s 
Late Prolific are all reliable. 


Early Peach house 


Here the fruit has been gathered, but on no. 


account must the trees be neglected. Admit 
full ventilation both night and day, keep the 


roots moist, and the foliage free of red-spider. 
Old trees will benefit by an application of 
liquid manure once each week, but young 
trees inclined to be extra vigorous will not 
need any mianurial assistance. A certain 
amount of pruning can be done now, cutting 
out some of the wood that has borne fruit, 
and thus exposing the new growth to all the 
light possible. 


Arum Lilies . 

Where the tubers have been dried off in 
their pots the time has arrived to shake them 
out of the old soil, and repot in a compost of 
fibrous loam three parts and one part leaf- 
mould, to which is added a sprinkling of bone- 
meal. Five tubers can be placed in a pot 
8 inches in diameter, and each tuber may be 
liberally dusted with lime. Place the pots in 
the open, keep the soil just moist, and protect 
them from heavy rains. 


Freesias : 

These have been rested for the last few 
weeks, and now the corms should be graded 
and potted in receptacles 5. inches and 


6 inches in diameter. Those of flowering size - 


will need to be placed 1 inch apart in the pots, 
and the small bulbs if required may be planted 
in pans or boxes rather thickly. Arrange in a 
cold frame and keep shaded until growth 
appears. 


Stocks 


If plants are needed for pot work a little ~ 


seed of a good strain may be sown in boxes 
and germinated in a cold frame. Pot off 
when ready and grow them cool throughout 
the coming winter. A nuifber of varieties is 
especially adapted to greenhouse culture. 


Winter Onions 
During the next week or two seeds must be 
sown. Sow thinly and keep the rows free of 
weeds until the spring, when they can be 
transplanted, T. W. Briscoe. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 
Shallots 


_ These must not be left.in the ground after 


‘they have ripened, for they very quickly send > 


out fresh roots, and thus spoil the keeping 
qualities of the bulbs. Remove to a hard 
bottom in full sunshine for a few days, and 
then store in a cool, airy place. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory means of storing is to place 
in small net bags and hang up in a dry pas- 
sage or open. shed, where there is a constant 
circulation of air. Examine occasionally, re- 
moving any bulbs showing signs of decay. 


Patsley for winter 


In-many kitchens there is almost a daily 


demand for this herb, and where this is the 
case a frairie, or frames should be prepared 
and filled with good, sturdy plants about this 
time so as to ensure a steady stipply during 
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Preston House, Linlithgow. 


jogs Scar ae 


the winter and early spring, The soil 
be of fairly good quality, but witho 
fresh manure being added. Plant 
about 6 inches or 7 inches apart and 
well. Shade from all sunshine for ei 
to days to permit of the plants getting 
lished, but.do not keep close too long 
foliage will go yellow, and, of cour 
plants will be weakened thereby. 


Sowing Onions Gee 

Even in mild, sheltered places, the < 
Onions should be got in at once. The 
must not be unduly rich, but should 
dug and broken up. Sow in shalloy 
about 12 inches apart. Sow. thinly, sé 
such reliable varieties as Danver’s © 
Trebons,; and Cranston’s Excelsior. 


Jl eet bax 


Tuthips (0 hoe ee 
A little seed sown now of Chirk Cas 
furnish a supply of nice fresh bulbs r 


till October, or even later. This-variet 


its sooty skin, is not at all pretty to 1 
but if grown on fairly rich soil it is 0 
lent quality, while its hardy nature 
of great value for late autumn use. 
Jerusalem Artichokes 

In exposed positions these are 
knocked about by the aututnn gales. — 
vent this it is advisable to cut back th 
to within 4 feet of the ground. While 1 
pretty safe frotn rough wvirids, this tre 
has no bad effect on the crop. If anyth 
deed, it seems to add to the size and 
of the tubers. = Oe 
Canterbury Bells A 

Where it is possible to. transfer t 
their flowering quarters direct the pre 
a very suitable time for doing so. I 
ever, this is inipossible the young 
should be set out neatly, in nursery Fr 
the vegetable gatden, from which they 
transplanted in October. 2 


wt 


bs 
Myosotis — | 2 a 

Plants of this are now ready fog 
out, or into nursery rows as the case! 
Where possible the former ‘is pre 
saving as it does a lot of labour later: 


Wallflowers Ui ae 

If not already done, these should b 
planted from the seed-bed to permaner 
ters, where this can be managed, or in 
12 inches apart in some vacant cornet! 
kitchen garden. They are easily mai 
put out while still pretty small, an © 
dibber suiting quite well for this bi 


Pansies and Violas : | 

To prolong the flowering season” i 
flowers and seed-pods should be nippe 
frequent intervals. This also helps th 3 
to send up vigorous young shoots 
making the best of cuttings a month! 


Preston House, Linlithgow. 
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: Senecio Greyi 

MALL shrubs of good habit are none too 
many, and if it were for this reason only 
his handsome woody Groundsell would 
much prized. Early in July it~ is 
red with a wealth of wellow Daisy 
ers, but it is almost of more value when 
Sits neat grey foliage alone. It is from 
t to 5 feet high, well furnished; and has 
reading habit that invites and ensures a 
y means of propagation by layers. The 
Surface of the leaf is a quiet grey, the 
rside is silvery.. The jndividual leaf is 
more interesting and attractive because 
light backing comes up arid forms a 
ry outline on the upper edge. The photo- 
h shows a plant at the end of a flower 
er, the furthest back of a group of grey 
ge, Santolina, Stachys and purple-leaved 
, with flowets of purple colouring be- 
nm. This good shrub is a native of the 
vern island of New Zealand and proves 
y in the home counties and anywhere to 
south, flourishing on the poorest soil. 


Md-time flowering plants in 
modern gardens 

statistics could be furnished they would, I 
¢, prove conclusively that during the last 
lecades there has been shown a wide- 
id interest in plants which, from want of 
‘tter term, may be designated old-time 
eo. It affords food for thought to recall 
lind the ideas of gardeners of 40 and 
‘years ago who were slaves to the propa- 
m under, glass of immense numbers of 
ings and cuttings in the early year in 
“that the beds and borders under their 
rvision might conform to the fashion of 
ay and tbe furnished with geometrical 
titude. We remember the labour in- 
din wintering variegated Pelargoniums, 
alarias, Echeverias, the striking in 
ad pits of Alternantheras and Lobelias, 
‘the sowing of seed of Pyirethrum 
im, Ageratum, and Phlox Drummondi, 
ame only a few. Happily, I think, it 
be said that the bedding-out craze has 
ly died out and has been superseded by 
‘tational ideas with more beautiful re- 
. Occasionally one meets with folk 
past experience.of gardening is yet 
d up with the perpetual propagation 


dies - $5 A 
and who are slow to recognise that in 


vy plants we have at our disposal very 
y that, once established, will go for 
al years without any necessity to dis- 
them, and which increase in beauty sea- 
alter season. That such plants are be- 
ng more appreciated there is no shadow 
ubt. Quite a number of modern houses 
itly built in country districts have gar- 
Which contain subjects that, from the 
ing of the spring days to late autumn, 
it, month by month, a beauty that, once 
ed, will not be lightly set aside.’ One 
‘ally welcomes ‘the earliest diminutive 
oms which reveal to us their faces in 
old period of the early year through the 
mee of bulbs like Snowdrops, Scillas, 
vinter Aconites, but we equally appre- 
the glory that follows in Doronicums, 
ess: Gentians, and ‘the retinue 
looms in these days of summer. It is 
t Worthy of note in this period of house 
age that if the interior anrangements of 
Isé may not be all ithat one desires, ready 
lasers ate more likely if the garden is 
shed with hardy flowering pldnts, old- 
favourites of earlier days: Another 
} Siven to old-fashioned subjects is the 
shown in rock gardens which has 
tht into prominence many plants that 


it otherwise have been lost. LEAHURST. 
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Cherry Preservation 


Best varieties and methods 


HERRIES ate one of the most popular 
_ fruits grown in this country, and they 

are much valued both for dessert and for 
preserving purposes. The Cherry crop is 
difficult to harvest in good condition, as birds 
take heavy toll of the fruit. Rain also spoils 
ripening Cherries, and in a wet season the 
percentage of split Cherries is very high. 
Many English variéties are excellerit when 
bottled, canned, or made into jam: For 
bottling or canning, fruit which jis of a good 
size, fleshy, and of full flavour, is best. For 
this reason, black Cherries are better than 
white varieties. Suitable varieties of black 
Cherries. are Black .Heart, Ox . Heart, 
Knight’s Early Black, Waterloo, and Early 
Rivers. White Cherries when bottled or 
canned lack flavour, and the pink flush, 
which is characteristic of some varieties, dis- 
appears entirely when the fruit has been 
sterilised. White Cherries, however, are very 
suitable for mixing in fruit salads. If bottled 
or canned with this purpose in view, the 


first be graded into two or three sizes. Ripe- 
ness must also be taken into consideration 
when grading, and any fruit which is mouldy 
or unsound should be discarded. The fruit 
Should then be washed. For bottling © ot 
canning, ‘the Cherries are not generally 
stoned; for jam-making the stones may be 
removed wholly or in part as desired. In 
some varieties the stone pulls out easily with 
the stem, but for other varieties it is con- 
venient to use a small stoner, which may be 
purchased at any large ironmongery store 
for a few pence. A-large machine may be 
had for three or four shillings. For pitting 
on a commercial scale machines of vairious 
types and capacities are available, some 
stemming and stoning from 250 to 300 
Cherries per minute. For bottling and 
canning, ripe firm fruit should be used: 
Over-ripe fruit gives a poor result. 
BortLiINnG -AND CANNINIG.—The prepared 
fruit should be packed tightly into vacuum 
bottles. The bottles should be quite full of 


Senecio Greyi 


fruit should ‘be as free as possible from 
blemishes, as these become more pronounced 
after the fruit has been sterilised. Ambér, 
Biggareau, and White Heart are good varie- 
ties for use iin fruit salads; The heart-shaped 
Elton is not so suitable for this purpose. 

Among the red and more acid varieties suit- 
able for bottling and canning are Morello and 
May Duke. Morello Cherries have been 
greatly praised for their preserving qualities, 
but May Duke iis an even better variety, as it 
has a rich and spicy flavour, and is of a 
bright ired® colour. Red Cherries in syrup, 
either bottled or canned; are in demand in 
the confectionery trade. Very bright red 
Cherries are seen in commercially-packed 
fruit sdlads. On careful examination it will 
be seen that these cherries are airtificially 
coloured, a fast dye being used so as to avoid 
staining the other fruits in the pack. With 
most varieties the acidity of this fruit is rela- 
tively low, and for this reason it is necessary 
when sterilising to raise the temperature 
rather higher, and to maintain it for a longer 
period than is usually necessary with other 
fruits. If care is not exercised a bacterial 
infection is liable to survive and cause the 
fruit to ferment on storage. 

PREPARING THE FRUIT.—The Cherries should 


fruit., Then fill them to the brim with a 
syrup prepared according to ithe directions 
given later in this leaflet. Place the rubbet 
rings, lids, and other fittings on the bottles, 
and stand them on a false bottom in a deep 
vessel. Cover the bottles completely with 
cold water. Then, using a thermometer, 
bring the temperature of the water in the 
boiler up to 160 degs. F. (in the first hour and 
190 degs. 'F. in the following half-hour, and 
allow the bottles to remain at this tempera- 
ture from 15 to 30 minutes, according to the 
size of the containers. If the temperature is 
brought up slowly the fruit will not rise from 
the bottom of the bottles and the Cherries 
will not split in the process of sterilisation. 
Next remove the bottles, tighten screw 
bands; and allow the bottles to cool. Next 
day remove the clips, or screwbands, and 
examine the lids to make sure they are firm. 
If a lid comes off there is sothe flaw either 
in the rubber ring or in the lid, or in the 
bottle. The flaw should be located, remedied, 
and the bottle once more sterilised in the 
same way, and for the same length of time 
as before. 

Cherries are usually canned whole §0 as to 
retain. the distinctive flavour of the stone. 
Sometimes, however, pitted Cherries are pre- 
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‘ 
ferred, in which case the fruit should be 
canned immediately the stones have been re- 
moved, as the juice soon becomes discoloured 
when exposed to the air. With a view to 
securing uniformity it is advisable to place 
into each clean scalded can a weighed quan- 
tity of fruit. Then fill the cans with boiling 
syrup to within 3th inch of the top and seal 
them as quickly as possible. When a batch 
is completed place the cans on a false bottom 
in a vessel of boiling water, having sufficient 
water to cover them completely. Raise the 
temperature of the water again to boiling 
point and allow 1-lb. and 2-lb. cans ‘to boil 
for 30 to 40 minutes. They should then be 
removed and placed in cold running water for 
a few hours. Then dry and label them. 
SYRUPS FOR BOTTLING.—Cherries put up in 
water are unattractive. The flavour of the 
stone ‘becomes very pronounced, and_ the 
flesh itself is flavourless. A much better pro- 
duct is obtained by using a sugar solution. 
For very sweet varieties of Cherries a syrup 
made by dissolving 4 Ibs. of sugar in each 
gallon of water (i.e., 3 lb. sugar per pint of 
water) is sufficiently sweet.. For more acid 
varieties of Cherries “it is better to use a 
heavier syrup made by dissolving 6 lbs. of 
sugar per gallon of water (1.e., # lb. sugar 
per pint of water). The sugar and water 
should be brought to boiling point, and then, 
if necessary, strained through muslin to ob- 
tain a clear solution. When canning, the 
syrup should be used boiling hot. It should 
be cold, however, when used for bottling. 
CHERRY JAM.—Of the varieties of Cherries 
tested at Campden, May Duke was found 
decidedly the best Cherry for jam-making, 
and, when procurable, its use is strongly 
recommended. Morello Cherries and other 
acid varieties are also good. Black varieties 
make a very sweet preserve and are much 
more suitable for bottling or canning. Com- 
pared with other stone ‘fruits, Cherries con- 
tain ‘very little peg and relatively little 
acid, and, consequently, Cherry jam is con- 
sidered difficult to make successfully. Suffi- 
cient pectin, \however, to give a set is ob- 
tained by using a relatively large proportion 
of fruit to sugar. ‘Tartaric acid is used to 


supply the deficiency of acid in the fruit. If ~ 


prefenred, Lemon juice or citric acid may be 
substituted for tartaric acid; the juice of two 
large or of three small Lemons being sap- 
proximately equivalent to a quarter of an 
ounce of tartaric acid. When Morello 
Cherries are used, half the quantity of acid 
given in the recipe is sufficient, as this variety 
has a fairly high acidity. The following 
quantities are required :—10 lbs» May Duke 
or other variety of Cherry weighed after 
stoning (weight before stoning approxirhately 
14 lbs. iF 7 lbs. sugar; 2 oz. tartaric acid. 

The above is the text of Leaflet No. 5 
issued by the Fruit and Vegetable Preserva- 
_ tion Research Station, Campden, Glos. 


VEGETABLES 


Growing early vegetables 


‘| SHOULD be so much obliged if you could 
give an article in your useful paper on 
vegetables for March, April, and May. I 

have great difficulty in getting vegetables for 

those three months. I have no heat, but 
plenty of frames. At the end of May I had 
only just begun tto have Spring Cabbage and 

Spinach, and I did not get any Asparagus or 

voung Carrots till the second week of May. 

I should be grateful for directions as to the 

best vegetables to grow for March and April, 

and as to times of sowing, culture, etc. My 
soil is light.. I have about an acre of vege- 
les garden, and a household of 10 to provide 
or. 

Bucks. 


[There should be no difficulty whatever in 


Ne 


' Leftuces, nnd Radi shea: 
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having a good supply of vegetables available 
in normal seasons and during the three 
months specified, especially in your locality. 
In March the following should be in use :— 
Spring Cabbage of the small-hearted types, 
such as Harbinger, Ellam’s Early, and April, 
Broccoli, including the purple-sprouting 
variety, curled and other kinds ‘of: Kale, late 
Brussels Sprouts, and Savoys, Spinach, late 


‘Celery, Leeks, and, with the aid of ‘hotbeds. 


Asparagus, Seakale, 

In April, Flower of 
Spring and Matchless Cabbages would, in 
addition, turn in, and if outdoor Seakale is 
grown, 
over them early in January to blanch the 
produce, the latter would be ready for cut- 
ting during this and the succeeding months. 
Broccoli is usually abundant during April and 
May, but the sprouting kind, [Savoys, 
Brussels Sprouts, Kales, with the exception 
of Asparagus Kale, and Celery would be over. 
Carrots, Radishes, and Cabbage Lettuces in 
frames would now be plentiful, and in May 
Lettuces ‘planted in warm positions would 

also be ready for use. ‘Sometimes the Prickly 
Spinach winters badly, but on a light soil it 
should not do so, and plenty of leaves should 
be available during the period mentioned. 
Spinach |Beet, which is an excellent substi- 
tute, is very hardy, and yields continuous sup- 
plies of large, succulent leaves throughout the 
winter and spring, and should always be 
grown. 

To thave the vegetables enumerated in use 
at the time mentioned strict attention has to 
be paid to the sowing of the seed, which must 
not be done in a haphazard fashion, but at 
stated times. Another important matter 
which goes a long way to making for success 


and frames, 'Carrots, 


is to procure seed from a reliable source, as 
unless this is saved from true stocks of the 


varieties particularly named iby us the results 
may be very disappointing. The approximate 
dates given for the sowing of seed are such as 
are suited to your district, iand are quite re- 
liable. Taking Cabbages for spring cutting 
first, seed of ‘the varieties mentioned above 
should be sown on or about July 26th, and 
again about August ‘11th. The resulting 
plants from the first sowing, if set out on a 
wellsmanured, sheltered plot as soon as they 
are fit in oe will yield hearts for 
cutting early in March, if not before. The 
plants from the second sowing should be 
readv for setting out early in October, and if 
the soil is in good heart heads for cutting will 
be turning in and yielding a succession from 
the middle of April to the end of June. These 
varieties, being small and of compact habit, 
may be planted as close together as 15 inches 
each way. ‘To have Brussels Sprouts and 
Savoys in March, seed of the former should be 
sown about mid-April and planted when ready 
on good ground in rows 23 feet apart and 
2 feet between the plants. Sow the Savoys 
the second week in (May and plant on firm 
ground 18 inches apart each way. Late 
Drumhead ‘is a suitable variety for this pur- 
pose. 
second week in May, and plant these in firm, 
well-manured soil 2 feet apart each way. 
Sprouting ‘Broccoli would be best Sown about 
mid-April and planted 23. feet apart every 
wav. Broccolis of the maincrop sorts for use 
in March are best sown on or about April 
14th, while ee for cutting during April, 
May, and the early part of June must not be 
sown before the second week in May. None 
but the late sorts, such as Model, Latest of 


All, and Late Queen should be selected for | 


this sowing. Broccoli should be Hier in 
an open or exposed position in well-drained 
and fairly heavy soil 2 feet apart each way. 


With regard to 


Spivacu, make a good sowing of the 
prickly or winter kind in the middle of July 
and again the second week jin August, in 


and the crowns had ashes heaped. 


_ the plants when large enough prick 


Kales should not be sown until the 


drills ipewed I ntl Sear “Thin the | 
when of SHCA size to 6 inches apart. 


in AUstist vant oad ‘the plants. to 
apart. One sowing of this will ae 
it should, therefore, be a good one. 
for late use are best sown about mi 
growing the plants in trenches lik 
Ceiery must not be raised too early, 
second week in April i is quite soon en 
sow the seed, and for the purpose | 
Clarke’s Solid Red variety is unrivalle 
you have the materials for the maki 
succession of 
HorseDs on which to place the fra: 
tioned, one should be in readiness © 
sowing of Forcing Short Horn Carrots 
end ot the year, and to provide a suce 
sow again in another frame towards th 
of January. A frame each of Seakak 
Asparagus may be planted, the former 
end of January and the latter in the. ‘s 
week in February. Light must be ates 
excluded in the first instance, but is 
in the second—i.e., whether you pref 
produce. green or blanched. Radishe 
in early February should be ready for} 
the latter part of March if forcing v 
are selected. Lettuce seed of the Ca 
tvpe, such as Petit Noir and Golden 
if sown in early January, and the 
abner out 6 inchés apart in the fran 
mild hotbed, would come into use 
and May. The seed could be sown 
and raised in one of the hotbed frames, 
beds should consist of two-thirds tree. 
and one-third stable manure tho 
mixed together. and turned a few tit 
fore they are made up. The beds sho 
be less than 3 feet in height, and for th 
of comfort when walking round and a 
ing to the frames they should alwavs 
structed 4 feet wider than are th 
which are to be placed on them. — 
In regard to the outdoor Lettuc 
ously alluded to, the varieties we had 
are Winter White and Bath Brown 
seed of both is sown about August 2oth 


g inches apart at the foot of walls, b 
or any other sheltered position, ni 
for salad-making and other purposes v 
available the following April and May. 


Autumn sown Onion 
It does not always follow that ¢ 
raised from seed sown in autumn are 
from trouble or disappointment. O 
escape the ravages of the, Onion-fly 
spring-raised plants, only to find hap 
those which have been grown out. 
during winter run to seed instead 0: 
ducing ithe large bulbs expected. This 
infrequently due ito relying on se 
early in August. It is best, I find, 
two sowings, one about August 201 
another at the end of the month in 
ground well dug, but not manured 
fenring the plants to permanent bed 
should {be trenched and manured i 
in spring. \Cranston’s Excelsior, Red | 
‘and Giant Rocca are sorts that have F 
their worth. There is another, ‘too, 
ought not to be lost sight of, havin 
to its long-keeping qualities, that 
sized old variety James’s Long Keepir 
Woopsast 


Spinach: 93 

It is advisable to sow Prickly © 
twice so as to ensure a decent amou 
ing the winter. ‘The first\lot shoul 
about the end of next week, the 
fortnight later. Should the autun 
mild and moist the former may g 
large, and should be used up, as 
condition ,the winter may probab 
It is then the wisdom of sowing 
comes eget \ ; 


rysanthemums on south walls 


long since learnt that, owing to the 
t occurrence of early November frosts, 
nnot depend upon. securing these 
nn flowers without some means of pro- 
‘them. I ihave therefore given up alto- 
jr their cultivation in ithe open borders, 
|have taken to plant them against every 
able space on south walls. In this posi- 
I find them do exceedingly well with a 
“protection when there are signs of frost 
jent to injure them. The plan of 
(ering them which I adopt is a very 
le one. I merely get a mat and nail it 
e wall over the plant in the evening and 
if away in the morning, and as frost of 
ent severity to injure Chrysanthemums 
,m lasts more than a few days in Novem- 
tis really not.a serious business to pro- 
a few plants in the manner just de- 
_ We had an early taste of winter last 
but with the protection of a mat for a 
jiights the plants came safely through it 
\<ept up a succession of flowers up to the 
of December. To secure the best re- 
is necessary to make a judicious selec- 
bi sorts. ; , 
J order to grow Chrysanthemums success- 
| continuously in the same position there 
necessairily be an annual transplanting 
in addition of some kind to the soil to 
it from becoming exhausted. Where 
nts have been grown for several years 
same spot I remove all the old soil in 
of a trench 1 foot wide and 1 foot 
¢ and replace it with fresh material. In 
where they have only been planted one 
jin the same place I put a bit of rotten 
on the surface and mix it with the 
The plants are then put in close to the 
nd except that in very dry weather I 
them an occasional soaking of water 
need no further attention till August, 
‘they will have grown sufficiently to re- 
| some support to keep them close to the 
| This is effected by means of a couple 
a s driven into the wall and a bit of tar 
}} tied to each and stretched in front of 
iene. This operation will require to be 
“as the growth extends up the wall, 
+ should be remembered the nearer they 
he wall the less effect frost has upon 
i}. It is a good plan to thin out some of 
(tems early in summer where crowded, 
It being larger flowers. M. 


— 


ysanthemums in small pots 


‘blooms of plants grown in small pots 
if ever, damp, because, being grown 
| ana proportion of soil, the pots are 
| of roots, and also there is not the same 
is of moisture thrown off from these as 
he jarger pots. Many people think 
rysanthemums grown in 6-inch pots 
\d require too much attention as regards 
iring, but this is not the case, especially 
[2 pots are plunged. Owing to the cut- 
ing struck later than the others, the 
pots do not get full of roots until to- 
is*the middle of August, and by that 
ne nights or early mornings begin to be 
ewy, and the days are growing shorter. 
most prominent feature about the Chrys- 
mum gfown in this way is that, with 
‘ting like proper attention, the plants will 
jothed with beautiful green foliage right 
ji to the pots, which has a very desirable 
> when tsed either for the edges of 
(os or for decoration. Plants that were 
‘March and grown as advised would 
ds about the second or third week in 
so a sharp look-out must be kept 
his time for earwigs, which are very 
the buds when in the tender state, 
so as they have not quite so far to 
plants grown in 6-inch pots. 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper... When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 
days in advance of date, queries cannot always be 
replied to in the issue immediately following their 
receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 


FLOWER GARDEN 
Standard Fuchsias 


(Sussex).—Let the leading shoot grow un- 
stopped till the height required is reached and 


then stop it. A head will soon be formed. A 


strong stake will be required to support the 
stem when the head is formed. Of course, all 
the shoots along the stem will be removed up 
to as far as the head starts. Keep the plant 
gently growing during the winter in the 
conservatory and in the spring encourage it 
to make as much growth as possible, keep- 
ing it under glass until June. 


Rose climbing La France 

I have a plant of this which has been in 
nearly two years. It is very sickly, the leaves 
yellow with large rust spots and the flowers 
few and poor. All other Roses in the gar- 
den have done well. The exposure is west; a 
little draughty. Could it be that the roots are 
too near the wall of the house, which is an old 
stone one and has a projecting cornice be- 
ginning below the surface of the soil ? 


S. GLEICHEN. 


[We do not think the situation you describe 
is any detriment if it has an abundance of 
soil below it in which to root. The rust from 
which it is suffering indicates rather poor 
soil, or soil too much drained. You might 
syringe it with a weak solution of perman- 
ganate of potash to counter the rust, and we 
have no doubt that it will make fair autumn 
growth after the drought has passed. In 
November we should advise you to lift it, put 
a good barrow load of turfy loam beneath, 
and replant. The roots should be well 
examined when you lift it as there may be 
some disease, though we think not.] 


Early Chrysanthemums . 

(David Smith).—The plants you received 
had probably been starved through need of 
more earth.. They are not any the worse for 
this, although small, and there should soon 
be a change through planting out. You can- 
not do better than keep the surface clear of 
weeds and loose by hoeing. It would not 
help at this stage if you gave the roots any- 
thing in the shape of manures. Early 
varieties grow with rapidity when once the 
plants have got a start. 


Streak in Sweet Peas 

(Harold Barbour).—The common disease 
known as streak has attacked the plant of 
Sweet Pea you forwarded. Every grower is, 
moré or less, treubled with it. Many theories 
have been advanced as to ithe cause, but one 
has certainly not been put forward to any 
great extent. This is the danger when seeds 
have been saved from affected plants. In 
practice the complaint seems to be aggrava- 
ted by a too free use of manure that is fresh. 
Pull up the diseased plants and burn them; 
then, if the same ground is employed for this 
flower another year, dig it early to get it 
sweetened by air and frost and provide a 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


dressing of lime. Sweet Peas flourish in 
ground that has been deeply tilled and 
manured in previous years for other crops. 


Forcing Darwin Tulips 

(Nora Warner).—The forcing of May- 
flowering and Darwin Tulips cannot be re- 
commended as a general practice, although 
experienced growers are able to get tolerably 
good results by gentle forcing. We advise you 
to try a few bulbs only. Never subject them 
to much heat, because they are naturally tall 
growing, and under glass the stems would be 
weak and more or less spindly. They will 
not stand forcing in the usual sense of the ° 
term. 


Dark Roses 


(Enquirer.)—A few of the more generally 
grown Hybrid Perpetuals are Prince Camille 
de Rohan, Chas, Lefebvre, A. K. Williams, 
Duke of Wellington, Sultan of Zanzibar, 
Xavier Olibo, Louis Van Houtte, Captain 
Hayward, Victor Hugo, Fisher Holmes, and 
Hugh Dickson. 


FRUIT 


Treatment of Vine 


(Robt. O. Flegg).—The Vine having been 
so recently lifted and replanted;and moreover 
being of some considerable age, as the stem is 
2 inches in diameter, it has evidently not re- 
covered from the operation. Another season, 
if the growths now being made are cut back 
to the lowermost buds, they may break and 
make strong growth or new canes. This, of 
course, will depend on whether the root sys- 
tem has become re-established, because un- 
less a good quantity of new roots has been 
made. vigorous growth will not result, 
Another thing which we are afraid has’ re- 
tarded recovery is the faet of fluctuating 
temperatures having been maintained during 
the winter, when the Vine should have beén 
undergoing a period of rest. At that time the 
house should have been kept quite cool, fire- 
heat being needed only to prevent the hot- 
water pipes from freezing. You do not say 
anything about the border, whether this was 
renewed or not; or if a border proper was pro- 
vided. Everything being so vague we regret 
being unable to give you definite instructions 
for future guidance. We think it would be 
well, however, if you were to obtain a copy 
of Barron’s book on the Vine. (You may be 
able to procure a Second-hand copy.) If you 
study this you would find it very helpful, and 
it would no doubt afford all the information 
you require. 


VEGETABLES 


Tomatoes not swelling 

(T. Bennett).—The soil employed, and the 
position of your plants should ensure a good 
crop. Are you sure the roots have enough 
moisture? This, at any rate, appears to be 


the trouble; drought would cause the fruits 


to stand still, as it were, after having set. 
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Watercress 


Last autumn I planted Watercress ina pool 
with running water, and until March I had 
excellent Cress. Then I went abroad, and on 
returning after six weeks found the plants in 
full bloom and the leaves small and reddish. 
I cut off all flowers, but they continue to come 
and there is no green to eat. The water is 
clear spring water. Will the plants recover in 
the autumn ? S. GLEICHEN. 

[The trouble with the Watercress is that it 
was permitted to bloom. You do right in sup- 
pressing the flower as fast as it comes. The 
plants are really passing through their normal 
stages and will produce edible growth again 
in September or earlier. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pests on Auriculas 

(Anxious).—The woolly aphis and green-fly 
canbe destroyed by frequent fumigations 
with XL All. But the former is more 
tenacious of life, and as it does most of its 


mischief under ground, it is not so easily ~ 
reached, but the smoke kills all clustering - 


round the neck of the plants. If any are 
found at potting time they can easily be re- 
moved; but under frequent fumigations it dis- 
appears. The following has: been found an 
effective remedy : Dissolve 2 lbs..of soft soap 
in 3 pints of boiling water, add half a 6d. tin 
of extract of Quassia bark and a gill of-spirits 
of turpentine. Add a wineglass full of this 
to a gallon of water, and spray the plants 
with it as often as required. A small brown 
grub will sometimes attack the plants in early 
autumn, and if not dealt with at once will 
bore its way into the heart of the plants. The 
tap-root is sometimes attacked by rot, but if 
discovered in time, the rotten part cut away, 
and aslittle powdered charcoal or lime applied 
to the wound, it generally recovers. During 
the late autumn and winter months damp is 
the most deadly enemy of the Auricula, and 
should be carefully guarded against. There 
must be no drip in the frames, and when 
giving water none must be allowed to lodge 
in the heart of the plant. 


Self-heal on lawn 

I shall be most obliged for your‘advice. The 
weed (sample enclosed) has taken possession 
of the lawns here, increasing much this year, 
so that the Jawns, even after mowing, show 
brown and blue—z.ec., the flowers and seed 
pods close to earth level. What can I do? 
Will liming in the autumn do, or basic slag? 

Inverness-shire. DeJeM. 


[The weed which has taken possession of 
the lawn is Self-heal, a perennial plant, the 
botanical name of which is Prunella vulgaris. 
It is particularly flourishing on heavy and 
' worm-infested soils, and it is generally most 
troublesome in moist areas. Large patches of 
Self-heal should be removed bodily and re- 
placed with clean turf. A dressing of lime or 
basic slag in the autumn should have good 
effect on the lawn, but it is not sufficient to 
destroy Self-heal, and we suggest that you 
divide the lawns into strips of about 3 feet 
wide by means of pegs and string and proceed 
to work across the lawn, taking out. bodily 
patches of Self-heal.] 


Destroying wasps 

(A. H.).—Cyanide of potassium is a good 
remedy. It is a poison, so care must be taken 
in using it. Use in the proportion of 1 oz. to 
half a pint of water. In this solution saturate 
a handful of cotton wool and insert it in the 
mouth of the wasp’s nest. The fumes will 
destroy the wasps in less than an hour. When 
those outside come nearer the cotton wool 
than 1 foot they fly round about it for a short 
time and then fall to the ground. 


7 Fs 
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Caterpillar plague — 

(C. W. N.).—The caterpillars you send are 
those of the Cinnabar moth (Euchelia 
Jacobea). The caterpillars are very common 


_in certain districts, especially in the West 


Country. The usual host plants for the 
caterpillars of the Cinnabar moth are either 
Groundsel (Senecio vulgaris) or Ragwort 
(Senecio Jacobeea). The caterpillars become 
fully fed about August. They then enter the 
ground and change into shining red-brown 
chrysalids. This chrysalis stage lasts until 
about June the following year. They then 
change into the perfect insect, or moth stage. 
The moths are red in colour, fly by day, and 
are often misnamed red butterflies. In some 
districts in the West Country the Cinnabar 
moth thas the local name of ‘* Red Chequer.’’ 
The moths, after pairing, lay their eggs on 
the two host plants named above. The 
Cinnabar moth iis, I believe, not common in 
the north of England. .I have always looked 
upon this particular caterpillar more as a 
gardener’s friend than otherwise, because it 
so often thelped to keep down Groundsel, 
especially when the Groundsel was growing 
in waste places. The attack of the cater- 
pillar is often so severe that it prevents the 
Groundsel producing seed. I think the cater- 
pillars could be killed by spraying with a 
nicotine wash. i Ts 


Using glass houses 

I have three ‘heated glasshouses 25 feet by 
10 feet. Up to now I have grown success- 
fully only Tomatoes, but find the labour, ex- 
pense, and competition a bit too much. Can 
you suggest, through your paper, something 
having less of the three items named above? 
I thought of planting St. Brigid Anemones in 
the border of the coolest house. What else, 
please, for Christmas and Easter? I have 
plenty of ground outside and three or four 
cold frames. There is a small market town 
4 miles away. Could winter-flowering 
Stocks sown now be lifted from outside or 
from cold frame and planted in Tomato 
borders later on? 7. W2BYG. 

[We can quite understand that you do not 
find Tomato-growing profitable, for your 
houses are too small to compete with those 
who grow in houses 200 feet long by 25 feet 
wide. We suggest that one of these houses 
should be planted permanently with 
Asparagus plumosus, for which there is a 
steady demand all the year round, and which 
needs but a minimum of tabour expended on 
it. For the second bouse why not grow 
Chrysanthemums for December and bulbs 
lasting till Easter? Then take a summer 
crop of Cucumbers or Melons. For the third 
house we are not-enthusiastic about planting 


St. Brigid Anemones in the border, but would . 


rather grow Perpetual-flowering Carnations 
and pot Roses, and take a summer crop of 
Tomatoes. We cannot recommend you to 
entirely discard Tomatoes, as you should 
have a local sale for a few. 
they would not do as you suggest, but you 
could sow ‘ Nice’’ Stocks now and grow 
them on in pots in frames, bringing them 
indoors early in the year. They are not good 
things to lift. ] 


SHORT REPLIES 


Sussex.—Some of the points will in all 
probability perish during the winter, so you 
had better wait until the spring, when the 
dead points can be removed. * The removal of 
the points will cause growth to come all 
along the shoot. 

Kilcure.—The best thing you can do would 
be to scatter lime over the lawn. See article 
on the.use of alum for the destruction of slugs 
in our issue of June 2oth, p. 393. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


B.. C. T.—Your specimen arrived totally 
shrivelled up and did not revive in warm 


As for Stocks, © 


DSi ; August 1, 
water. The foliage suggested a Borag 
of sorts, but the flowets suggest a 
panula. Please send another specime 
try to keep this fresh in transit. Wrap 
moist cotton wool round the end of 
wrap in tissue paper, and send in a sma 
and we will do our best to identify your 

B. Morgan.—1, Acanthus mollis; 2, 
gium Oliverianum; 3, Lychnis chalced 
4, Campanula bononiensis var. alba. 
' Tom.—1, Polygonum Brunonis (P. 
syn.) ; 2, Hieracium aurantiacum ; 3, Ve 
lycopodioides; 4, Lysimachia nugam 
folia (Creeping Jennie); 5, Ajuga repta 
purpurea; 6, Arenaria montana; 7, As 
odorata. het Ta 

T. Harrison.—3, Veronica lycopodioi 

W.T. G.—+t, Veronica spicata; 2, Er 
speciosus; 3. Veronica. speciosa va 
Mesembryanthemum var-; 5, Cineraria 
tima; 6, Veronica salicifolia; 7. WN 
bryanthemum var.; 8, Tamarisk (Tan 
g, Antennaria tomentosa. ee 
~ S. Bickham.—1, Rhododendron — 
gineum L.; 2, Moltkia graminifolia Vin 
” Cy F. J.~1, Cagsia corymbosa: 2.5 
tum formosum; 3. Spiraea ariefoli 
Dinlonappus chrvsophyllus.- a 

C. Johnson.—Roses : 1, Venus; 2, M 
3, Edward Mawley. i : 


CATALOGUES RECEIVEL 


Barr and Sons, King Street, Coven 
den.—New seedling Nerines, autum: 
winter flowering bulbs. : 

C.. S. Daniels and Son, Wymon 
Norfolk.—Plants for the summer g 
1925. \ unde ae é 
TP Tréat- Cas, Syston, Leicester.—Pr 
of hard and Grass lawn tennis courts. 

Geo. G. Whitelegg, Chislehurst.—1 
hardy and alpine plants, etc. a 
“A. Dickson and Sons, Ltd., Newtow 
Co. Down.—Price list of Hawlmark Ri 

G. Beckwith and Son, Hoddesdon, Hi 
New seedling (Roses. 2 ae 

W. A. Burpee and Co., Philadelphia. 
of Sweet Peas. ; Ta 
~ James McDonald, 
Lawns. 70 3 5 
_ Cooper, Pegler, and Co., Ltd., Fu 
Square.—Eclair knapsack sprayer. _ 

T. Hilling and Co., Edgware, Mid 
—Prosperity automatic sprinkler. 

Cooper-Stewart Engineering Co., 1 
Long Acre.—Rain King\ lawn sprinkler 

W. H. Willcox and Co., Lid., 38, § 
wark Street, S.E. 1.—Penberthv water 

Hardy Patent Pick Co., Sheffield.- 
versal picks and shafts. 2 

C. G. Van Tubergen, Junr., Zwane 
Nurseries, Haarlem, Holland.—Catalos 
Dutch bulbs. a a 

T. Smith, Newry.—Hardy bulbs, etc. 

R.A. Lister and Co., Ltd., Dursley.— 
for Palms, shrubs, ete. es 

Blackmore and Langdon, Bath 
phiniums, Begonias, Asters, Pyrethrum 

Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh.—Sweet 
summer 1925. : i Sf 

The Orpington: Nurseries Co., Orpin 
Kent.—A catalogue of the Orpington Tt 

John B. Vanderschoot, Hillegom, Ho 
Catalogue of bulbs, 1925. 


The Clay Cup - ie 


I am desired by the President and C 
to bring to your notice the fact that th 
Cup for a new Rose of good form and ¢ 
not in commerce possessing the true old 
scent, was awarded on July 14th to the v: 
Lady Ellen Magloona, which was rai: 
shown by Messrs. Alexander Dickson 
Sons, Ltd., of ‘‘ Hawlmark,” Belfa 


W. R. Dykes, Secr 


Harpenden ve H. 


a 
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ticultural Societies’ 
News 


Horticultural 


Sir Rowland Blades, M.P., a Past 
yf the Worshipful Company of Gar- 
pened the summer show at Sutton, 
, on July 22nd, the spacious hall in 
lult School presented a scene of unusual 

r. Beautifully decorated — tables, 
groups of greenhouse flowers, bunches 
eet Peas and herbaceous plants, and 
of Roses enhanced the splendour of 
ene. The fruit classes were well con- 
There were many superb dishes of 
es, Loganberries, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
3, Red Currants, and Black Currants, 
own in the locality. The vegetables, 
to the drought, were not up to last 
standard; nevertheless, they were ex- 
gly good. Mr. H. Elson, of Cheam, 
1 the Society’s silver medal for a collec- 
wf vegetables, including Dwarf Bean 
jod, Scarlet Runner Bean Best of All, 
i Cranston’s, Potato Sharpe’s Express, 
ea Quite Content. For this splendid 
tion he also received for the second time 
(ARDENING ILLUSTRATED Medal for the 
xhibit in the show. ~ 
first prize for table decorations was 
Miss R. Pullen, Wallington, for a 
7 display of Sweet Peas in cream, pink, 
lite; a low bowl of Sweet Peas was 
a centrepiece. The second prize was 
y Mrs. Stanley, Sutton, with a tasteful 
ment of the large mauve Scabiosa 
a with Gypsophila. Sir Rowland 
s and Lady Blades were so delighted 
| e improvement lin the show that they 
jioffered a silver challenge cup to be 
wed for next year. It is hoped that 
a—which is noted for its gardens and 
tors—will be distinguished for its flower 
every July. 


ol Horticultural Association 

oth annual summer show of the 
1 Horticultural Association was held 
orn Market on July 15th. ‘The ex- 
was one of the best of its kind, con- 
the drought of the previous few 
_ The Sweet Peas exhibited by Miss K. 
on Hughes, of Gresford, came in for 
| praise. The Begonias, Delphiniums, 
es included some of the best, speci- 
hat it was possible to have. There was 
it display of fruit and vegetables. 

ord Mayor of Liverpool, who opened 
ition, said he hoped that the Associa- 
‘would soon return to the pre-war prac- 
if holding three, if not four, shows a 


ink in all the years I have been in- 
in flowers I never remember seeing a 
magnificent show of Delphiniums. 
think an exhibition of this character 
‘do a great deal to encourage growing 
amateurs and others.”’ 

rd Mayor referred to the need for 
cribers, and said there were many 
1en in the city who could embellish 
with their exhibits if they only took 
ble todo so. He hoped that next year 
of them would come forward. 

. Finnigan, Chairman of the Associa- 
id for years they had to keep the show 
bounds regarding the quantity and size 
xhibits, but they hoped the Corpora- 
would erect, as soon as possible, a hall 
e centre of the city capable of housing 
shows than at present. 
lerman Davies said the Lord Mayor had 
| a teat deal for the beauty spots of 
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Councillor Cross reminded them that these 
beauty spots were well worth visiting. In par- 
ticular he advised them to see the Old Eng- 
lish Garden at Woolton Wood, and the beauti- 
ful garden at Allerton Golf Links. . 

, Gold medals were awarded to Messrs. Bees, 
Ltd., for collection of herbaceous flowers; 
Messrs. Middlehursts, Ltd., Sweet Peas; and 


_the, Liverpool Seed and Bulb Co., for Sweet 


Peas and plants. 

Silver medals were awarded to Messrs. 
Manson for collection of Roses; Messrs. 
Garden Supplies, for miscellaneous collection 
of flowers; Messrs. Jones Bros., for collection 
of herbaceous flowers; and Messrs. W. 
Brown and Son for group of plants. 


BOOKS 


A Handbook of Hardy Fruits* 


6 . - . 

T is easy to make a large collection of 

descriptions by quoting from other 

authors, but such works tend to confuse 
nomenclature rather than clarify it; nothing 
short of growing the plants side by side and 
comparing their characters over a series of 
years can clear up doubtful identities.”” So 
writes (Mr. Edward A. Bunyard in an intro- 
duction to the second and final volume* of his 
‘“ Handbook of Hardy Fruits,’’ which has 
just been published. We might add that 
nothing but this practical experience can give 
authority to the work of any author or profit 
to the reader. Although the advent of this 
book has been delayed owing to the difficulty 
of getting certain varieties to fruit in con- 
junction with certain other varieties so that a 
real comparison could be made in cases of 
doubtful synonymity, the ultimate benefit is 
most adequate compensation. When the 
first volume of this work was published it 
was stated that there would be two more 
volumes, dealing respectively with Stone 
Fruits and with Bush Fruits, but all these 
fruits are combined in the volume under rez 
view. In its 258 pages there are descriptions 
of the more commonily-grown varieties of 
Apricots, Berries, Cherries, Crabs, Currants, 
Figs, Gooseberries, Grapes, Medlars, 
Nectarines, Nuts, Peaches, Plums, Quinces, 
Raspberries, and Strawberries. In the sec- 
tion devoted to Cherries alone over 70 distinct 
varieties are dealt with, while the number in 
the case of Plums and Gooseberries is over 
100 each. Though the number of varieties 
in other fruits is not so large it will be ap- 
preciated how fully the work has been done. 
As in the previous volume, dealing with 
Apples and Pears, the author has worked out 
a key for Cherries, Plums, Nectarines, 
Peaches, and Gooseberries by which he hopes 
to make the lidentification of any variety 
easier. In the case of Peaches special em- 
phasis is laid upon the presence or absence of 
the gland which grows upon the petiole and 
the shape of this gland. Few people realise 
the constancy of this character, and it is 
especially valuable in the case of the Peach, 
for, apart from it, there seems little distinc- 
tion between the leaves of any of the varieties. 
In many nurseries this forms one of the chief 
characteristics by which the trees are rogued 
in the nursery rows. This work should prove 
as useful to the amateur grower who wishes 
to discover the names of the fruits in his 
garden as to the commercial grower who 
wants to be certain his trees are true to name. 
The descriptions given area model of concise- 
ness and Juciditv, while the historical notes 
give an added value to all who take a real 
interest in their fruit-trees. Although short 
and to the point, the descriptions of the 


numerous varieties contain many humorous 


* A Handbook of Hardy Frnits. by Edward A. Bun- 
yard, F.L.S. Stone and Bush Fruits, Nuts, &c. 
(London : John Murray, ros. 6d. net.) 
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little notes which are always illuminating in 
their insight into the qualities of the variety in 
question. It is only possible to touch upon 
the broad outlines when reviewing a work 
containing so much detail, and it is, natur- 
ally, impossible to test all the descriptions. 
But in this case, although we have no doubt 
that the author is human and, therefore, not 
infallible, we know that each description is 
the result of his own observation and study, 
except where otherwise stated. And no one 
who has read any previous work or who has 
any knowledge of the author’s scientific out- 
look will be surprised to learn that we con- 
sider this volume likely to become the stan- 
dard English work of reference in a handy 
form. 


Wisley trials of early Peas 


The following awards have been made by 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society to first early culinary \Peas after trial 
at Wisley :— 

FIRST-CLASS 'CERTIFICATE. 

Laxton’s Superb, sent by Messrs. Hurst, 
Houndsditch, E.; Nutting, Southwark Street, 
S.E.; Dobbie, Edinburgh; W. H. Simpson, 
Birmingham; Kelway, Langport; ‘Mr. H. J. 
Speed, Evesham; and Messrs. Barr, London, 
Superb Re-selected, sent by Messrs. Jas. 
Carter and Co., Raynes Park. 


AWARD OF Merit. 

Tip Top, sent by Messrs. Kelway, Lang- 
port; Cullen, Witham; Harrison, Leicester ; 
Speed, Evesham. Bedford Champion, sent 
by Messrs. Laxton, Bedford; Hurst, London; 
Simpson, Birmingham ; Dobbie; and Kelway. 
HIGHLY COMMENDED. 

Kelvedon Wonder, sent by Messrs. Hurst; 
Dobbie and R. Veitch, Exeter. Blue Bird, 
sent by Messrs. Cullen; Nutting; A. Dick- 
son, Newtownards; Harrison, Leicester ; and 
Kelway, Langport. British Lion, sent by 
Messrs. Hurst; Johnson, Boston, Lincs. ; and 
Kelway. Early Duke, sent by Messrs. Jas. 
Carter and-Co., Raynes Park. Gradus, sent 
by Messrs. Morse, San Francisco; W. H. 
Simpson, Birmingham; Barr; Kelway; and 
Hurst. Express, sent by Dobbie. 


Helitanthemum trials 


The following awards have been made by 


the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society to Helianthemums after trial at 
Wisley :— 


AWARD OF MeErIT. 

Flowers yellow: Canary (alpestre), sent by 
the Royal Horticultural Society; St. John’s 
College Yellow, sent by Mr. W. M. Christy, 
Emsworth. 

Flowers coppery-orange (alike): Fireball, 
sent by the Roval Horticultural Society; 
Rubens, sent by Mr. H. Hemsley, Crawley ; 
Bronze King, sent by Messrs. Backhouse, 
York. 

Flowers copper, centre crimson : Chocolate 
Blotch, sent by Mr, W. M. Christy. 

Flowers crimson,; Ben Lui, sent by Mr. J. 
Nicoll, Monifieth, N.B. 

HIGHLY COMMENDED. 

Flowers salmon; Watergate Pink, sent by 
Mr. W..M. Christy. 

Flowers rosy-cerise: Jack Scott, sent by 
Mr. W. M. Christy; Rosy Gem, sent by 
Messrs. Baker, Wolverhampton. 


COMMENDED. 

Flowers yellow: Starlight, sent by Mr. 
W. M. Christy; H. funulatum, sent by 
Messrs. Backhouse and Mr. R. Notcutt, 
Woodbridge. ; 


Flowers salmon: Salmon Queen, sent by 
Mr. F. G. Wood, Ashtead; Mr. H. Hemsley, 
Crawley. 

Flowers yellow, centre scarlet: Sensation, 
sent by Mr. H. Hemsley. 
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AUGUST HORTICULTURAL SHOWS. 


ROMFORD & HORNCHURCH 


ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
NINTH ANNUAL SHOW to be held in 
THE CORN EXOHANGE, High Street, Romford 
On SATURDAY, AUGUST 8th, 1925 


Schedules and full particulars from General Secretary :— 
J. SEAMAN, 155, Victoria Road, Romford, 


Hayes and Harlington Horticultural Society 
Flowers, Vegetables and Honey, etc. 
to be held on 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 15th, 1925 

Several Challenge Cups including ‘‘ Daily Express” Oup for 
Trade Exhibit. 

Open Classes in all Sections including Ladies’ Classes for 
any district. 


Distance entries will be staged. 
Schedule from the Hon. Sec., 111, Central Avenue, Hayes. 


THE FOURTH | ANNUAL 
FLOWER, FRUIT and VEGETABLE SHOW 
of the 
NARBOROUGH and LITTLETHORPE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
will be held in 
The Empire Stone Co.’s Field, Narborough 
on SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 1925 
Secretary, J.S. CARTWRIGHT, Victoria St., Narborough. 


WEMYSS PARISH HORTICULTURAL :SOCIETY 

WANTED 12,000 persons to attend the Fifth Exhibi- 

tion and Competition of Flowers, Vege- 
tables, Fruit. and. Industrial ‘Work, which is to 
be held at DEN. PA DENBEATH, METHIL,. on 
Saturday, 15th jens 1925. 

All those who are lovers of sport are invited to enter their 
Horses into the great Wemyss Derby. £3010s. in 
prizes for Horse Racing. 

Note.—This Society since 1920 has disbursed £1,480 to Charity 
after meeting all other liabilities. ‘‘Come all ye and help,” 
A, FARMER, F. Tayuor, Hon. Secretaries: 


South Norwood Allotment Holders 


Association, Ltd., 
EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of ALLOTMENT PRODUCE 
Vegetables, Flowers & Fruit 
‘to be held on 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 15th, 1925 


Schedules and full particulars from Gen, Sec. 
J. THURGOUD, 14, St. Mary’s Rd., South Norwood, SE. 25. 


Rothesay Horticultural — Society’s 
Annual Show, August 19th, 1925 


in 
Drill Hall, Rothesay, Scotland 


Seeretary and Treasurer: 
GEORGE ©. MACKINNON, Rothesay. 


EASTBOURNE FLOWER SHOW 


August 19th and 20th 


Classes for GROUPS OF PLANTS, FRUIT, FLOWERS, 
TABLE DECORATIONS, VEGETABLES, & WILD FLOWERS 


Schedule of SECRETARY, 4, Bakewell Road, Eastbourne. 


BURNHAM - ON - SEA, SOMERSET, 


HORTICULTURAL SHOW 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 20th, 1925 
Special Open Classes, 


Schedules from the Hon. Sec., Ww. BABY, 51, Adam St., 
Burnham-on-Sea. 


17th GREAT SHOW 


At COX GREEN, MAIDENHEAD 


THURSDAY; AUGUST 20th 


Cups and Cash Prizes up to 100/- in 30 Open 
Classes for Vegetables, Fruit, and Flowers 


‘Schedules from T, BEDFORD, Hon. Sec., Cox Green, 
Maidenhead. : 


BIRKENHEAD HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


ANN U AL SE oO Ww 
to be held in the Drill Hall, 
Grange Road West, Birkenhead, on 


AUGUST 2Ist_ and 22nd, 1925 


Schedules, etc., from T. n. “FARRELL, 17, Devonshire 
Road, Birkenhead. 
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THORNHILL EDGE AND DISTRICT 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
President, Mr. H. Savage... 
THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, Eggs, and Bread 
; will be held on ; 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 22nd, 1925 


in the Field opposite Walker Council School, Edge Lane, 
Thornhill. To be opened at 5 pm. by Ald. SB HALSTEAD, 
J.P., of Thornhill. Mr. H..Lee, 105, Edge aici Thornhill. 


THE 64th ANNUAL : 
EXHIBITION and COMPETITIO? 
HELENSBURCH & CGARELOCH HORTICULTURAL | 
of Flowers, Fruits and Vegetabl 

will be held in the 
Victoria Halls, Helensburgh 
+ on Wednesday, August 26th, 1 


Schedules and full particulars from Hon. Sec. an 
JAS. DUNLOP BURGESS, 13, James St., Helen: 
RES aera ele iat mo mea 


THE LARGEST FLOWER SI 


South West Ham and District Horticultural 


Society, Ltd. (Afiiated to 4.0.8.) with Horse Leaping in the Provin 
29th ANNUAL FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SHOW at the 5 
Public Hall Canning Town, E., on Saturday, Aug. ‘20nd, SOUTHPORT = 


3 p.m.’ Official opening at 6.30 p. in. 
OPEN OUAsS CUP, SILVER MEDAL, CASH 
PRIZES, &c. Competitors invited. 
Schedules 1d., from Hon. Sec., 
J. KNIGHT, 67, Humberstone Road, Plaistow, E. 


AUGUST 26th, 27th, & 
Over £2,900 in Prizes. Entries close Augus 
' THREE SEASON TICKETS FOR A GUINBA 


Apply Secretary, Town Hall, Southport, for Sche 
further particulars, _ : 


PEEBLESSHIRE 
- HORTICULTURAL SOCI 


ANNUAL SHOW 
at the DRILL HALL, PEEBLES 


on THURSDAY, AUGUST 27 
~ Secretary:—DA VID bla G, Ronnycrae Gar 


Burnley and District Horticultural Society 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL SUMMER SHOW 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 22nd, 1925 
£200 CASH PRIZES AND VALUABLE OUPS. 
Entries close Friday, August 14th 


Schedules on application to Hon. Sec., 
ARTHUR EASTWOOD, Ennismore St., Burnley. 


ANSTYE AND DISTRICT 
Fifth Annual Flower Show 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 22nd 1925 
AT ANSTYE, 
Entries close August 15th 


Hon. Sec.. A. J. RANDELL, West Hill Villa, eee 
Haywards Heath. 


Peebles. 


GRAND FLOWER, FRUIT and VEGETABLE s 
of the 

Dunoon and Cowal Horticultural s 

to be held in the Burgh Hall, Dunoon, on 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 27th, 


Schedules from Secretary—Mr. JAMES FUL 
The Lodge, Victoria Hospital, Dunoon. 


———— 
London Midiand & Scottish Rly. 
Horticultural Society 
(London & Southern Division). 
ANNUAL SHOW : 
at the PARK GROUND, WOLVERHAMPTON 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 22nd (2 o'clock) 


Valuable Prizes, Medals, Cups. Open Entries for Allot- 
ment Holders and Cottage Gardenersin Wolverton District. 


Secretary, W. E. Cheeseman, Euston, N.W. 1. 


NELSON FLOWER SHOW 


inchiding 
Vegetables, Poultry, Pigeons, etc., 


Saturday, August 22nd, 1925 


Open Classes: Trade, Gentlemen, and Amateurs. 
Schedules from Secretary, A. WADSWORTH, 
156, Pine Street, Nelson, Lancs. 


Briton Ferry Horticultural rr 
Annual Show _ 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 27th 


THEE SHOW O17 
DEID-GLAMORGAD 


NEWARK and DISTRICT HORTICULTURA 
ALLOTMENT HOLDERS SOCIETY 
ANNUAL SHOW 

of Flowers, Fruit, Vegetables, etc 

to be held in the Town HALL, NEwARK 

on Friday and Saturday, August 28 and 29, 


All communications to the Hon. Sec.— 
. BROWN, : ‘‘ Cosmea,” Swinikonne. Road, 1 


ANNUAL FLOWER SHOW of the 
ST. ANDREWS AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL AND 
ALLOTMENTS ASSOCIATION 
will be held on 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 22nd, 1925 


Dunfermline Horticultural $ 
AUTUMN FLOWER SHOW 
August 28th & 29th, 192 


in the VOLUNTEER Haut, Crry Roap Open to all Classes for Rcacs, sweek 
Entries close August 15th. Many special prizes. Pansies, Herbaceous, ete. 


Sec., T. BurcHART, 2, Kinness Burn Terrace, St. Andrews. Schedules 33, Bier yenies oe a 


L § SOUTHPORT 


AUG. 29th | 
M Fruit, Flowers, etc. — 


TRADE EXHIBITS 


EASTON-IN-GORDANO & PILL DISTRICT 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


FIRST ANNUAL FLOWER SHOW 
AUGUST 22nd, 1925, at Heywood Field, Pill 


Prizes over £50 in value offered. 
Band of Shirehampton Branch of British Legion in attendance. 
Schedules on application to the Honorary Secretary, : 
Lieutenant-Commander 8S. W. FARMAN, R.N., 
Parsonage House, Easton-in-Gordano, near Bristol. 


Entri ies close Monday, 17th August, 


Open 1 p.m. Admission 1)/- 


TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT! 


of the 


Lowton ay District Horticultura 
to be held at LANE HEAD, LOW ‘oD 


On SATURDAY, AUGUST 29TH 


Hon. Sec., GEORGE H.. COE, F.R.H.S., 
Newton Road, Lowton, nr. Ni ewton-l 


MOSTON HORTICULTURAL SO 
ANNUAL SHOW ~ s 
Flowers, Vegetables, and Plan t 
to be held on : 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 29th, 192 
in the SIMPSON MEMORIAL HALL, Moston 
Membership accepted from anyone in Moston and 


Full particulars <20m Sec., D. BROWN, 3 
Road, Moston. 


CANNOCK (STAFFS) ; ; 

27th ANNUAL FLORAL FETE 
The Show of the Midlands 
AUGUST 22nd and 24th, 


Send for Schedule of Prizes 
60 Open Classes 
JOHN BIRD, Sec., ‘' Ribe,” Stafford Road, Cannock. 


1925 


Ru ST 
BOURNEMOUTH & DISTRICT ADULT 
SCHOOL FEDERATION 
Third Annual Fruit, Flower, & Vegetable SHOW 
BoscoMBE TEMPERANCE HALL, HAVILAND Roap, 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26th, 1925 
Opening Ceremony at 3 by His Worship the Mayor of Poole, 
ones Herbert 8. Carter, J.P. (President of the Dorset, 

W. Hants, and 8. Wilts. Adult School Union), 
Flower Show Assistant Secretary; Miss E. Lewis, 7, Harrison 
Avenue, Bournemouth. 
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AUGUST. 8, 1925 


a S.A TESS ee 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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E interesting scheme propounded a few 
ears ago by Mr. Joseph R. Holmes for 
‘the cultivation of new Potatoes at 
stmas is the source of considerable in- 
-at the present time. Briefly stated, 
heme is to plant seed Potatoes (last 
s crop) in August and to be rewarded 
new Potatoes at Christmas. Mr. 
Ss writes :— 

‘The Christmas seed Potato season is now 
us, and I have managed to have some by 
and am ready to go ahead as before. I 
je now arranged with Messrs. Austin and 

Aslan, of 89 to 95, Mitchell Street, Glas- 
to take up the supply of last year’s seed 
oes for the Christmas planting. I will 
ry much obliged if you can herald the 
ng seed planting by those who have in- 
ted themselves in the bounty of home- 
n (natural) Christmas fare, and that 
ugh the weather last season was more 
unusually trying the results generally 
good, and in some places in the south- 
Lancashire, and north passed all expec- 
fon. It might be remarked that any 
id Potatoes of last year’s lifting should be 
and planted in the usual manner, shel- 
red from the N.E. winds if possible at once, 

{ then, when the frost appears, simply 
ed thickly with clean, loose straw tied 
wn to prevent being blown away by the 
tthe Secretary of the Buckingham- 
‘Christmas Planting Society, High 
ombe, being willing to supply all informa- 
n to those who wish it on receipt of a 
d envelope, as the Society has nothing 
it voluntary funds.”” — 

INTS TO PLANTERS.—It is pointed out that 
toes of the following classes are recom- 
ed, where obtainable, viz., King Ed- 
“Arran Chief, Abundance, and Great 
. At the same time any sound seed 
to can be planted, preferably of the 
-crop class. Planting should take 
é in early August in the usual manner, 
‘instructions should be followed there- 
as to protecting the growths from the 
k of’ frost, due regard being paid to 
ering the rows with straw. 


* > 


' For the guidance of intending planters the 
lowing hints will be found useful, and we 
id be interested to hear from readers of 
r success or failure in this method of cul- 
on. 
necessary to select some sheltered 
ind facing south, and protected as much 
ssible from the north-east wind. Turn 
er and loosen the earth with the usual 
n fork, and once the drill or allotted spot 


‘ 
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is ready, slightly manure with fresh stable 
refuse (if obtainable), and plant a whole seed 
Potato of last year—at least 7 inches deep— 
and cover with loose soil. On the appearance 


of the plant above the surface slightly press 


down carefully all sides within 2 inches or 
3 inches of the growth, and cover the whole 
to a depth of 2 inches or 3 inches, rising in 
the centre, with loose earth other than that 
about the plant, so that the tuber may 
have all the earth protection it can get 
against prospective frost. 

On the appearance of frost well bank the 
whole earth surface and sides of the grow- 
ing plant with stable manure (particularly so 
on high or exposed levels), well pressed 
down, and then cover lightly the whole 
(plant and all) with clean straw about 18 
inches thick. Tie the straw down to stakes 
placed either side to prevent the wind blow- 
ing the straw’ off. Thus protected all will go 
well, and the result amply repay the labour of 


Tubers as lifted from one row on 
December 22nd 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden” 
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New Potatoes at Christmas 


Plant old Potatoes in August and be rewarded with new Potatocs at Christmas 


cultivation. Do not dig for Potatoes until 
two days before. Christmas, and then only lift 
what is actually required for use, taking care 
to protect the next plant at its base. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Phlox subulata var. atropurpurea 

Among the many varieties of this charming 
dwarf Phlox the above is one of the best and 
is very attractive at the present time, as over 
a Moss-like carpet rise stems each from 
6 inches to 9 inches in height laden with 
brilliant ‘rose-purple flowers which are a 
source of attraction over a long period. 
These plants are by no means fastidious as to 
soil, growing freely in most districts, but I 
find their beauty is extended when planted in 
soils of a rather retentive nature. 


Grrevisgo: 


Anemone obtusifolia patula 


This plant attracted my attention on a 
rock garden recently by reason of its flowers, 
which are of a lovely blue, unusual even in 


this delightful genus. It was growing in a 


variety which 


E. M. 


peaty soil alongside a white 
was equally attractive. 


Libertia formosa 

Rarely have I seen this plant flowering so 
freely as this year, scores of stout, wiry 
flower-spikes appearing from a single plant. 
A dozen or more plants grouped, together pro- 
‘duce a very telling effect, especially as, in 
this instance, they possess a background of 
Rhododendron Mrs. Wm. Agnew, which bears 
very freely lovely soft pink flowers. Both 
are growing at the foot of tall Scotch Pines, 
the latter about 100 years old, and the picture 
thus formed is one of great beauty and in- 
struction. The soil is on the sandy side and 
the plants are fully exposed to the cold east 
winds. L. formosa has the largest flowers 
of this pleasing genus. They are three- 
petailed, snowy white, and borne in great 
numbers along the 3 feet high stems. The 
Iris-like leaves are of a rich, pleasing green 
all through the winter. E. M. 


The Snowdrop Tree (Halesia carolina) 


Tirees 20 feet high and laden with clusters 
of pendulous, white, ‘bell-shaped flowers are 
during May a source of attraction by rea- 
son of their singularly elegant form. and 
gracefully-disposed blooms. It is one of the 
most beautiful flowering trees which America 
has given us, and, there being no doubt what- 


490 

ever as to its hardiness, one would expect te 
meet with it more frequently than is the case 
at the present time. Although this tree thas 
a partiality for warm soils, it grows and 
flowers freely with me on just the reverse, 
but in full sunshine always,~and’ when the 
groups of it are at their best they possess a 
distinct beauty and charm which at this sea- 
son even are not surpassed by any other tree 
or shrub. It reaches its greatest develop- 
ment—go feet—on the slopes of the 


Alleghany Mountains, having a trunk dia-' 


meter of 3 feet. In this country it is usually 
a loose, elegant shrub from 8 feet to 30 feet 
in height, and while extremely lovely in 
bloom, it is not devoid of attraction in autumn 
when draped with jits peculiar seed vessels. 
Ge Mes: 


Trifolism uniflorum 

A very charming little plant is-this from 
Asia Minor, with dainty leaves which lie flat 
on the ground in order that the dense 
cushions of bright pink, stalkless flowers may 
be seen. These ate borne in profusion, but 
do not rise more than a couple of inches 
above the soil. It is a true rock*garden plant 
and should be given a pocket to itself. where 
half-a-dozen plants might be grouped together 
with pleasing results, 


The Spanish Broom (Spartium junceam) 

A specimen of this sent for name reminds 
us that there are few outdoor shrubs which 
better enjoy the present long and remarkable 
spell of semi-tropical weather than .the old 
Spanish Broom. It is flowering now very 
beautifully. It is easily distinguished from ail 
the hardy Leguminosee by its green Rush-like 
stems, devoid of leaves except when young. It 
grows toa height of 8 feet or more, but being 
of a lanky, gaunt habit is seen to best effect 
when planted:in shrubberies where its base 
is hidden, and a suitable setting of greenery 


is provided for the profusion of.-blossom. : 
The flowers are individually larger than those 


of most of the hardy shrubs. of the same 
tribe, and the colour is a rich glowing yellow. 
It is a native of Spain and other parts of the 
Mediterranean region, and is also found in 
the Canary Islands. It is chiefly-found on 
gravelly soils jn its natural state, and in this 
country it is useful for dry, sandy soils where 
many other shrubs would not thrive. - The 
plant seeds with freedom, and may by this 
means be rapidly increased. 


Silver-gilt medal for Pxony-flowered 
Dahlias 


In connection with the National 
Society’s show on September oth, the Neder- 
landsche Dahlia Vereeniging are offering a 
silver-gilt medal to supplement the first prize 
in class 48 (open) for a decorative vase of 
Pzeony-flowered Dahlias which need not be 
grown by the exhibitor. This offer came to 
hand since the schedules were printed. 


Geranium Lancastriense in the shade 

I have been much impressed of late with 
a number of plants of this growing in the 
shade, in’ the crevices between blocks of 
sandstone and along the crest of low walls, 
but always covered by a well-furnished per- 


gola. In such instances the flowers appear - 


to be much larger and of a clearer pink, the 
deeper markings so noticeable upon plants 
growing in full. sunshine being much less 
prominent and thus rendering the flowers, in 
my opinion, more beautiful. It is often a 
difficult matter to find suitable plants for such 
positions as these owing to shade, drip, and 
other troubles, so it mav be of some assist- 
ance to intending planters to make a note of 
this .for future use. Orxalis floribunda, both 
rose and white kinds, also. does remarkably 
well under similar conditions, blooming every 
year in the wildest profusion during May and 
June, and giving no trouble whatever once 


Dahlia 


ff 
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the plants become thoroughly established. 
Campanula muralis revels under these same 
conditions and is a glorious feast of deep 
blue flowers for long periods: When at its 
best it is doubtful whether a more striking 
or desirable dwarf plant exists. Its running 
growths appear between fissures of rock, and 
in the. course of time form little colonies over 
the face of retaining walls. During its 
flowering period the depth of colour. is: 
emphasised by the gentle overhead shade. 

E. Marxkuam. 


Danger to English orchards 


The attention of the Minister of Agriculture 


has been drawn to the condition of Con- » 


tinental Cherries sold in London, which are 
infested with maggots, and he is considering 
what precautionary steps can be taken to 
obviate the risk of introducing new pests into 
English orchards by this means. Representa- 
tions on the subject have already been made 
to the French Government. The question of, 
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| ‘inspection of imported consignments zo} 


fruits’ other than gooseberries, whick 


already subject to inspection, is being 


fully examined, 


Rose Zephitin Drouhin — 

This Rose deserves a place in even the 
select, as wellsas in the most modest, 
lection. Of a good shade of pink, its sw 
scented flowers are produced in the gre 
profusion, and over a long period, whi 
free-growing habit is an additional. re 
mendation. Of vigorous constitution 
Drouhin has a decided objection to any 
in the least resembling hard pruning ; in 
I sometimes hesitate whether to touch 
all. _Admirably adapted for a pillar ] 
it may be depended upon to give a 
account of itself in almost any situatic 
the garden, and from healthy~ specime 
basket of blooms can be picked at a- 
without detracting from iits appearance, 


e 


= 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is ae Ty a 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Meticulous judges 


HERE must have been some very care- 
Tiss discriminating, not to say meticu- 

lous, judges at the Birmingham show of 
the Midland Daffodil Society this year. 

In the report, just to hand, the prizes in one 
particular class are given as follows roast; 
Mr.. Smith; second, Mr. Brown; third, no 
award; fourth, Mr. Jones. 
give are, of course, fictitious.) I can imagine 
nothing: more pathetic for poor Mr. Jones, and 
he has my hearty sympathy. 

ORNATUS. 


Senecio Greyi 


When will it become generally understood 


that, in regard to the hardiness of any plant 
in the British climate, longitude has far more 
to do with the matter than latitude? In dis- 
cussing the merits of Senecio Cay d oes far? 
describes it as “‘ hardy in the home counties 
and anywhere in the south ”’ (page 483). No 
doubt it is so, but to prescribe such a limita- 
tion tends to discourage amateurs from grow- 
ing this showy shrub in more northerly parts 
of the realm, whereas it flourishes freely 
along the west coast as far north as Ross- 
shire. If the old flowering branches are re- 


moved when the midsummer display is over 


a second, crop of bloom. follows in late 
summer. Senecio Hunti is probably equally 
hardy, and may grow to a height of 20 feet; 
but the white-rayed S. Hectori is more tender 
and succeeds only in a sheltered position ina 
mild district. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

~ Monreith. 


Sawdust in the garden 

I am surprised that no one has replied to 
Capt. Saunders’s question on Pp: 461.as. to 
the. advisability of using sawdust as a slug 
preventive, or for any other purpose in the 
garden. I quite agree with him that saw- 
dust or any other woody matter is a most un- 
desirable thing to get into one’s flower-beds, 
as it undoubtedly promotes fungoid growths. 
I am always careful to prevent, so far as pos- 
sible, all woody matter from being thrown 
on to my rubbish heaps, which are destined 
ultimately to be spread on the flower-beds, on 
account of the diseases it introduces, 

A. H. Wottry-Don. 


Transplanting vegetable seedlings 


I suppose I ought to feel snubbed and 
crushed by the comments of Mr. F. Herbert 
Chapman and “HH. C. W.,” on page 476 of 


(The names I - 


transplanted from seed-beds in the open.’ 
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my reply to Mr. Wight in the previous is 
but I do not.. Iam merely grateful to. 
these correspondents. I have not yet had 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Edwin Beckett. 
sonally, but we are not unknown to 


another through correspondence. In fac 


have here now a fair stock of plants obta 


by me through him from Aldenham H. 
Gardens. iwia Nac pa ee 

As to the growing of Onions in boxe 
still maintain that this practice must ne 
sarily present difficulties to many garder 
I have so grown them, on a small scale 
an experiment, but then abandoned 


‘method. We have neither enough boxes 


labour here to cope with such cultivatior 
a large scale; but I have at the moment « 
2000 (two thousand) good healthy Oni 
sown on March 7th, coming on fast, 


are also at the moment using up a sur 
number of transplanted autumn-sown On 
(Tripoli, Giant Rocca, and Ailsa. Cra 
whose average weight throughout is x 
z lb. each, and this is on average soil on 
not specially prepared. = 
I may add, in conclusion, that up to da 
have. never grown vegetables for exhibi 
only. I.am one of those who believe in g 
utility vegetables rather than exhibition o 
te _E. A, Saunper 
Be 


—— In your issue of July 25th, page 460 
his paragraph on ‘“ Transplanting vegete 
seedlings,’’ Captain E.- A. Saunders a 
‘“‘ Who, may I ask, seriously goes in for gr 
ing Onions in boxes and transplanting ft 
these boxes into open ground except in ¥ 
dow-box gardening? The thing is imposs 
on a large scale.’’ Had Captain Saund 
been with the Beckenham Gard n 
Association on July 23rd at Aldenham Ho 
gardens, as we stood looking at the la 
stretch of Onions there, grown on the box? 
transplanting system, methinks he 0 
have been convinced of its advantages e: 
success. Many of these bulbs ~had attail 
huge dimensions. With their fairly ‘ 
stems and healthy leaves, standing boldly) 
right, they bid fair to put on much more § 
yet. Three sorts were grown, The Premi 
Ailsa Craig, and another. Of these, 7 
Premier had the lead for size, Ailsa Craig 
lowing. St 

Two long single rows of Leeks, too, ste 
nearly 3 feet high, having already been ¢ 


4 


} 


‘and earthed about 1 foot in height, and 
st ready for another earthing. The 
Peis of Phloxes and Delphiniums were 
‘and sight. Many of our Beckenham 
ment holders plant out seedling Onions 
boxes both for exhibition and otherwise 
scape the Onion maggot. I know at 
one enthusiastic and successful grower 
raises his seedling Onions in his kitchen 
ow, standing them on a table during 
e frost. Raising Onion seedlings in 
s and transplanting have been practised 
jany for years. ms es a 
ckenham. 


Turning Hydrangeas blue 
have an extra fine display of bloom on a 
rangea outside. It is a pink variety, but 
jlacing a rusty nail or two in the soil, 
sionally watering with manure-water, 
a copious supply of rain water during the 
season, it is now intermingled with 
ms of fine size of blue, and some tinted 
-and pink, the others the normal pink 
hes 
should say it is 10 feet or 12 feet in cir- 
ference, perhaps more, 3 feet to 4 feet 
1, the blooms spreading very évenly over 
| The leaves areia beautiful green. It has 
countless admirers and |] have heard 
e say they have never seen a better speci- 
ae T. G. BULLARD. 
irthavon Villa, Witham, Essex. 


ey Rose Mme. Plantier 


‘HIS is one of the great-grandmotherly 
‘Roses that should be in every garden. It 
has many uses; it can be trained as a 
hedge or a few feet up against a cool 
|, but it is best just as a delightful bush, 
er in a bed by itself or in the flower- 
der or in the edges of shrub clumps. The 
te flowers, about 2 inches across, are 
ae in loose clusters, the leaves are rather 
ll, and the whole makes a well-furnished 
h, It is one of the prettiest things to 
it in a churchyard. G. J. 


Re mealy bug on Vines 

f your correspondent, ‘‘ Curious, York- 
*e,”’ will let his Vines alone till the resting 
iad, and when pruning time comes, after 
toving all rough bark and scrubbing the 
ies carefully with an ordinary scrubbing 
sh and soapy water, then painting them 
roughly with Richards’ XL All nicotine in- 
ticide, one to 12 pafts water, according to 
idors’ directions, | do not think he will be 
hered with mealy-bug again. Of course, 
will be necessary to thoroughly cleanse 
rs, walls, and staging, with a good dose 
‘paraffin. As an exhibitor of stove and 
senhouse plants many years ago, before 
$ preparation was on the market days 
re often spent in keeping large specimen 
dtons, “Ixoras,, Dipladenias, Steéphanotis, 
d Eucharis clear of this pest, whereas if 
s insecticide had been at hand, spraying at 
ervals in most cases would have answered 
: see A very successful Grape grower 
Market advised me to try what was known 
the coal-tar method—i.e., a mixture of coal 
5 Paraffin, and clay, which J did, and it 
ectually exterminated the mealy-bug in 
© seasons, but it took trouble and time to 
X, Was dirty in application, and moreover 
ky, The nicotine insecticide is easily 
Xed, clean in use, and effective. 5. he 
Beckenham. 

a - 
Viola Maggie Mott 
With reference to the remarks by your cor- 
pondent, “* S. A.,”’ on page-444, issue July 


th, on “* Viola Maggie Mott as seen at Kin- 
ount,”’ 


‘Ww correspondent is familiar with Viola 
ee 


it would be interesting to know if. 
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Maggie Mott of exactly the same shade, or 
did he hear the name on the place. 

In explanation I should state that I brought 
the stock of this Viola here, and have grown 
it for some years under this name. On being 
informed the name was not correct I sub- 
mitted flowers of this and several other’ 
varieties to a well-known grower. The true 
Maggie Mott was amongst the varieties sent. 
My variety came back ‘‘ Unknown, possibly 
a seedling.’’ 

Your correspondent states the good colour 
of the flowers may be due to sea air. Of this 
I cannot give an opinion, for the garden 
where I grew the original stock was near 
the sea also, but im light, sandy soil, yet the 
colour has never varied. The supposed true 
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its young state it had the-shelter of a wall 
facing S.W.; but it has now overtopped ‘the 
wall by half its height. 
Can any of your correspondents say if the 
plant flowers freely in many districts, as I 
have not heard of any specimens flowering 
well in our northern parts ? T..M. 


Argyll. 


[At the last meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society Mr. Gerald Loder showed 
sprays of this handsome shrub from his gar- 
den in Sussex flowering in the greatest pos- 
sible freedom. A first-class certificate was 
awarded in 1912. There is no shrub more 
attractive at this season, the branches are 
laden with delicate white flowers. An illus- 


Rose Mme. Plantier, a delightful bush of white Roses 


Maggie Mott flowers sent to be named were 
quite distinct. These are growing in a gar- 
den only about three miles further inland, and 
are of a very pale mauve colour, whereas my 
own variety is a very deep mauve with yellow 
eye. My Viola has a splendid habit, good 
constitution, and blooms with profusion 
throughout the spring and summer months, 
and your correspondent wilt no doubt agree 
that if it has no name it is well worthy of 
one: Be Ga 
Kinmount Gardens, Dumfries. 


Plagianthus Lyallii in Argyll 
There is here at present smothered in 
flower a plant of ~ Plagianthus — Lyallii. 
Planted in 1914, it has now reached a height 
of 15 feet, and flowers freely each season. In 


tration of a spray shown on July 28th appears 
on page 495, and we might add that we have 
never before known this shrub to flower so 
freely. 

Apparently this season has suited it to_per- 
fection. This shrub, also known as Gaya 
Lyallii, is native of New Zealand, and it is 
not considered absolutely hardy in this 
country. We are all the more interested to 
hear of the success with which it is grown 
in Argyll. One winter at Kew it was cut to 
the ground by frost, although it.subsequently 
sprang up from the base again. One should 
be prepared for the same thing happening 
further north. There are two distinct forms 
of this species in our gardens—one with 
downy foliage, which is, we think, the 
‘hardier and the more floriferous.—ED. ] 
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Effective Grouping of Narcissi on Grass 


The season for planting Daffodils will soon be with us again, and early planting has 
many advantages, Of all the forms of planting in Grass the regular system of dotting 
bulbs like a pebbled pavement ts the worst—regular planting destroys all repose 


N all ornamental planting most of the 

effect is obtained, not. so much by the 

large quantities of bulbs or other plants 
used, but rather by the natural or artistic 
quality of their grouping. In wood or field 
alike Nature rarely, if ever, sows or plants. 
her flowers at equal distances apart all over 
the entire area like slates on a roof. On the 
contrary, Nature-planted flowers and bulbs 
have a cloud-like effect, being thick in one 
place and thinly scattered in another, and 
rarely, if ever, is the same effect repeated in 
different places. We find the Marsh Butter- 
cup or Caltha meandering along rills or shal- 
low streams through wood and copse, or 
amongst the lush young Grass of the water 
meadows. We find a boldly clustered colony 
of Primroses in wood or spinney, and on dry, 
sunny banks the grouping is more open or 
diffused. It is the same with ‘Bluebells, 
Squills, with Forget-me-nots. Anemones, and 
Violets; they are thick in some ‘places and 
thin in others, and never dotted regularly all 
over the areas on which they grow. Regular 
planting destroys all repose, and it also 
destroys the subtle charm of contrast, a 
characteristic quality as essential. in the gar- 
den as in a painted picture. | In planting 
bulbs we might often imitate the work of 
some of the oldest and best of Japanese 
artists with advantage, and leave some at 
least of the material used as a background 
or canvas untouched. 

A breadth of fresh green lawn or Grass, 


A West Country thatched roof cottage and. garden vet pa 


either allowed to grow naturally like a 
meadow or mown as smooth as a bowling- 
green, contrasts with and enhances the effect 
of flowers in masses, or, to use the simile of 
old Hesiod, ‘‘ Half a thing is sometimes 
more than the whole.’’ Half the quantity of 
bulbs grouped or massed irregularly ‘will 


prove far more attractive than twice the quan- 


tity dibbled in at regular distances apart all 
over the surface of either lawn or orchard and 
meadow. It is very difficult to induce some 
gardeners to leave a beaten track, and we 
have even seen bulbs planted on the lawn in 
lines, circles, squares, and other regular 
patterns. A regular sprinkling of bulbs 
never really satisfies those cultivated in the 
observation of form and colour. 
is there is no one point in the whole display 
to act as a focus-spot or resting-place for the 
eye, which is left to wander all over the equal 
surface. In every good group or mass of 
flowers one poiat must always be thicker or 
stronger than the rest, so that the eye may 
rest there and be satisfied. A. friend of mine 
gets good and natural-looking effects by 
scattering the bulbs on the surface of the 
Grass himself and directing the men to plant 
them exactly where and as they find them 
lying. He manages to get good perspective 
masses by planting wider and denser groups 
in his foregrounds, and thinner and narrower 
ones in the middle distance, and still thinner 
ones towards the distant parts or portions of 
his views. Of all forms of planting, the 


The reason | 


oe 
regular system of dotting plants— 
pebbled pavement is the worst, ‘much 
effect being lost, and so time and labe 
money alike are to a greater’ or less 
thrown away. te G 


Front gardens 


T is very evident that peopie general 

each other both in furnishing and . 

ing the form of their forecourt gal 
if the word designing ds applicable t 
cases. Be that as it may, it is very® 
that there is a great sameness in th 
and planting of such gardens, so m 
that it would appear that there is noi 
for any display of ‘taste or skill eit 
forming it or in selecting the shruf 
flowers to furnish it. However, [I 
otherwise. There is more room to m 
departure ‘than is generally recognis 
the owners avent no further than to suk 
gravel for Grass, they would not only 
an improvement in its appearance, bu 
would get rid of a constant source of ti 
as for at least half of the year Grass 
more labour in keeping it in order than 
care to devote to it. A well-kept lawn 
if it is a small one, is, 1, am iaware,@ 
agreeable feature, ‘but it is not such _ 
have in view. It is those that are indiffe 
cared for that I feel should be dispensed 
and the space they occupy covered with ¢ 
I do not, object ito Grass. It is the ¥ 
which it is too, often kept that caus 
disfigurement, and do what one will, < 
time the Grass remains there is an 
recurring labour ‘to keep it in a prese 
condition; but if the same space were © 
with gravel the cost of “maintenance » 
be reduced to the lowest possible figu 
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be only a few ‘weeds to pull out 
ally, or a few pounds of salt scat- 
‘the surface once a vear would 
. Should green Moss accumu- 
surface, a good scrubbing over in 
yer with a well-worn broom would 
An occasional rolling when the 
-wet will, of course, do good, but 
space is small the surface may be 
if beaten with the back of a spade. 
the form of ithese gardens, I am 
that we must take them as they 
ake the best of a limited area. 
ame time, there is room enough in 
hem to differ in some particular 
adjoining. The great point to 
ot to make it ridiculous by intro- 
ything that is not in character with 
indings. According to my view, 
WALK leading up to the entrance- 
st objectionable. The smaller the 
ore reason why alll the lines should 
, or nearly so. ‘But in the case of 
that stand a good way back, and the 
oportionate, a little divergence in 
nd easy lines in the form of the 
alk is both necessary and pleasing. 
of the walk, I may also mention, 
atter of some importance. Where 
frontage of, say, 4o feet, with a 
vate depth, the walk should be 4 
‘a less width inisuch a space looks 
well as out of proportion. In small 
here the frontage does not exceed 
walk 3 feet 5 inches wide is as 
should be allowed. In such cases it 
straight from the entrance-gate to 
and when convenient there should 
r for flowers 2 feet wide between 
k and the dividing wall or fence. » If 
5 be a flower-bed in the centre of ithe 
shape should take pretty near the 
es—a round bed placed in the centre 
are or oblong space is not in keeping, 
yal is not objectionable. When there 
n the centre it will, of course, be 
ith Grass or giravel. In such 
ortions must be again considered, 
‘unoccupied space may bear due 
the bed. Supposing the latter is 
ver, the surrounding space (not 
the walk or borders) should be not 
feet. These are matters which, if 
‘how a want of judgment in the 
-of the work. If a little care and 
ere bestowed upon the matter, the 
ned for the time and money ex- 
e keeping of small front gardens 
ar more satisfactory; there would 
ness, and the plan followed would 
in each case to the surroundings. 


Me ‘ . 


YOOR PLANT'S 


Yop h 


alceolaria pratensis 


rt., Burford, Dorking, brought 


Pets 


he Royal Horticultural Society a 
ive Calceolaria which gained an 
‘Merit. It was an effective plant, 
ot be a ‘‘ commercial ’’ species, 
ybably an annual, but it is just the 
ant to attract the attention of those 
new and rare species. From a 
f harsh green leaves arise much 
inflorescences from’ 1 foot to 
height. Each. plant carries 
mall golden-yellow flowers. It is 
si Ov ering and very bright in effect. 
yonse to our request Sir William 
y kindly sends the following par- 
ia pratensis was collected by 
‘in 1924. He was collecting in 
lake district of the Province of 


ry 


— 


weeks ago Sir William Law-. 


aS! awe 
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Calceolaria pratensis, a new species from Argentina 


Neuquen (Argentine), on the foothills of the 


Andes, about 3,000 feet to 4,000 feet. This 


seed rapidly germinated, was pricked out, 


kept in a cold frame during the winter, and 
planted out in April, when it had as much as 
8 degs. of frost. It seeds freely and probably 
likes full sunshine—not too dry. In_ this 
country it is doubtless an annual. The plants 


shown had been lifted, that morning from the - 
- open ground...The same collector sent home 


seed of. other. somewhat similar Calceolarias. 

‘A small syndicate has just sent over: to 
the same region a young ‘collector, Mr. 
Comber, who was trained at the Edinburgh 
Botanical Gardens and is the son of Lt.-Col. 
Messel’s gardener.” 

It is safe to say that Calceolaria pratensis 
will, when better known, be in great demand 
for the rock garden as well as for flower 
borders. — Hy C; 


Under the frame light for winter 


It is essential that plants at present under 
frame lights, growing there with a view to 
flowering in the greenhouse in winter, should 
not in any way be neglected or overlooked. 
Primulas, Cinerarias, Bouvardias, Solanums, 
and Cyclamens may be mentioned. —Atten- 
tion to shading and watering them must be 
given at definite periods if one desires. the 
best results. Packing closely together is an 
altogether mistaken policy and never pays. 
Dewing the plants witha fine-rosed syringe 


will be found of much benefit in the evening 
after a hot day, and if the plants are stood on 
fine ashes the labour of watering will scarcely 
be so great. MIDLANDER. 


Leaves of Aspidistra splitting 

(E.)\—No doubt your Aspidistra leafage 
splits because the atmosphere in which the 
plant is kept is too hot or dry. These plants 
like a cool temperature, and from,.time to 
time to be either well sprinkled overhead. or 
be sponged over with. clean water. There is 
also the possibility that the roots are cramped 
in a pot that is too small. Of course, we ean- 
not determine that, but it may be desirable 
for you to turn the plant out of its present 
pot and shift it into one that is clean and 
fully a size larger. Remove the old drainage 
from the ball, then repot, having first put in 
some drainage, on which should. be laid a few 
pieces of turfy soil, into a new pot. The soil 
should be two-thirds turfy loam, the rest 
being peat, well-decayed manure, and sand. 
Press the soil in firmly. 


Clarkias 


Like the Schizanthus, this annual gives 
most satisfactory results as a pot plant when 
the seeds are sown in autumn. The same 
treatment as advised above. for the Schizan- 
thus also suits these, but, in potting off, 
three plants shold be placed round the edges 
of 4-inch pots. The Clarkia~must be very 
carefully watered, or damping is certain, 


» 
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Preservation 


HITE, Red, and Black Currants are 
all suitable for preserving. Black 
Currants are specially valued for their 
strong and characteristic flavour, and on 
account of the healing properties which they 


are reputed to have for affections of the 
throat, and for colds. Red and White Cur- 


rants may be preserved in the same way as— 


Black Currants, by bottling, canning, and 
making into jelly. Black Currants also 
make an excellent jam, and Red Currants 
may be combined with other fruits such as 
Raspberries and Strawberries, to make a 
mixed fruit jam. Moreover, both Red and 


Black Currants may be used to make syrups. 


Common varieties of Black Currants are 
Baldwin, Victoria, Boskoop Giant, and Sea- 
brook’s Black; whilst Comet, Raby Castle, 
and Laxton’s Perfection are common _ red 
varieties, Fully ripe juicy fruit of a good 
size should, if possible, be used for bottling 
or canning, and where inferior fruit only is 
available, it is better to use it for jelly 
making. 

BottLinGc Currants.—The fruit should be 
quite ripe and should be prepared by re- 
moving the stalks, and if necessary washing 
the fruit gently. Fill the Currants into va- 
cuum bottles, and shake them down so that 
the bottles are quite full of fruit. Then fill 
to the brim with a cold syrup prepared ac- 
cording to the directions given later. Put 
the lids, rubber rings, and clips on to the 
bottles, and place them on a false bottom in 
a deep vessel.. Cover them completely with 
cold water, then, using a thermometer, raise 
the temperature of the water in the boiler to 
165 degs. F. in an hour and half. . Allow the 
bottles to remain at this temperature from 10 
to 15 minutes, then remove them. Next day 
remove screw bands or clips from the bottles, 
and examine the lids to see if they are firm. 
If a lid comes off there is some flaw either in 
the rubber ring, or in the lid, or in the bottle. 
The flaw should be located, remedied, and the 
bottle once more sterilised. It is very often 


found that when Currants are bottled in. 


syrup the fruit rises from the bottom of. the 
bottles; this may be avoided by filling the 
bottles quite full of fruit, and by being careful 
to bring the temperature up slowly during 
the sterilisation. 

In the case of Black Currants, better re- 
sults are obtained by raising the temperature 
of the water to 180 degs. F, in 13 hours, 
and allowing the bottles to remain at. this 
temperature from 15 to 20 minutes, so as to 
ensure the fruits being sufficiently cooked. Jf 
the fruit is to be used for pies, water may be 
used as the covering liquid in the bottles. 
Better results, however, will be obtained by 


using a sugar solution as the covering 
liquid. 
CANNING.—If put up in well-lacquered 


cans, Currants are excellent in flavour, and 
retain their colour well. The fruit should be 
prepared in the same way as for bottling. 
With a view to securing uniformity, it is ad- 


visable to fill each sealded can with a weighed , 


quantity of fruit. Then fill up the cans with 
boiling syrup to within 3 inch of the top of 
the can, Seal the cans as quickly as possible. 
When a batch is completed, place the cans 
on a false bottom in a vessel of boiling water, 
having sufficient water to cover them com- 
pletely. Raise the temperature of the water 
again to boiling point, and allow 1-lb. cans 
to boil for 15 minutes, and 2-Ib. cans for 30 
minutes. The cans should then be removed, 
and placed in cold running water for a few 
hours. Then dry and label them, 

It has been found that when not less than 
6 lbs. of sugar to the gallon of water is used 
for the covering liquid, good colour and 
flavour are obtained, The syrup should be 
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of Currants 


brought to boiling point, and if necessary 
strained through ‘muslin to obtain a clear 
solution. When canning, the syrup should 
be used boiling hot; it should be cold, how- 
ever, when used for bottling. 


Jelly making 

Brack CurraNntTs.—Wash- the fruit, and 
without removing the stalks weigh and 
place it in a preserving pan. Add 14 pints 
of water to every 4 lbs. of fruit; simmer until 
tender, then mash well, and strain through 
a scalded jelly bag. Leave overnight. to 
drain. Remove the pulp from the jelly bag, 
add sufficient water to make a thin mash, 
and simmer it again for about 13 hours. 
Strain as before. Mix the first and second 
extracts together. Weigh the extracts, and 
to each Ib. of extract allow 1 lb. of sugar. 
Dissolve the sugar in the juice. Then boil 


‘rapidly until the jelly will set when tested on 


a cold plate. If the jelly is sufficiently boiled, 
it will set lightly. The jelly should then be 
skimmed, poured through muslin to remove 
any particles of scum, and filled into warmed 
glasses. 

ReD  CurRANTS.—Red. Currant jelly is 
popular for serving with meat, and on this 
account it should be piquant, and of. a firm 


consistency. Two methods are given for the 


preparation of Red Currant jelly. - Method 
A makes ‘a very delicious jelly, but the out- 
put is small, and unless large ripe juicy fruit 
is used, only slightly over 3 Ibs. of jelly will 
be obtained. Method B gives a more econo- 
mical jelly, as by adding water to the fruit, 
and heating it twice, more pectin is brought 
into solution ; more sugar may then be added, 
and the output of jelly is thereby increased. 
The flavour of this jelly, however, is inferior 
to that prepared according to the directions 
given in Method A. 


Method A.—6 lbs. fruit (if desited, a mix-— 
ture of Red and White Currants may be 


used). Sugar. Clean fruit from which the 
stalks have not been removed. should be 
placed in a preserving pan and gently heated 
until the Currants are soft and tender... This 
will take about 45 minutes. The fruit may be 
cooked by placing it in a large basin, cover- 
ing it with a plate, and warming it in the 
oven. Next mash the fruit, strain through a 
scalded jelly bag, and leave. overnight: 
Weigh the extracted juice, and to each Ib. of 
juice allow 13 lbs. sugar. Add the sugar to 
the juice, and, stirring constantly bring the 
juice and sugar to boiling point. Boil for 
one minute, then skim the jelly very quickly, 
and pour at once into warmed — glasses. 
Quick handling is essential, as the concentra- 
tion of pectin and acid is so great that -the 
jelly tends to set in the preserving pan. 


Method B.—6 lbs. fruit. 2 pints of water. 
Sugar. Method as for Black Currant jelly, 
but allowing $ Ib. of sugar to every Ib. of 
juice. 


Black Currant jam 


Black Currants contain a relatively large 
amount of pectin and acid, and the jam and 
jelly on that account are easy to make. 
Home-made Black Currant jam is, however, 
frequently very badly made, the berries often 
being hard and tough, and the consistency of 
the jam far too stiff. Currants have very 
tough skins, and the addition of sugar tends 
to harden them.. If, however, the Currants 
have been cooked previously in water until 
the skins are quite tender, it will be found 
that when sugar is added the Currants in the 
jam will remain soft and plump. The addi- 
tion of water to Black Currants in jam 
making dilutes the pectin, and prevents the 
consistency from being too solid... When jam 


Pals oe 


; a 
August | 
is made in the home, success is 
matter of experience. It is’ difficu 
inexperienced to know when the jai 
ciently boiled. so that it will set ¥ 
and afterwards keep, well. AW suc 
ties will be overcome by using a bal 
weighing the jam at intervals durin 
cess of cooking. When the weight 
the directions are followed, the jam 
a good flavour, and no anxiety need 
to whether it will set or keep on Sta 
~ Quantities ~Reguirep.-4 Ibs, 
Iz pints water. 6 lbs. sugar. 
Weigh the preserving pan, put - 
and the prepared fruit into the he 
serving pan, and simmer. slowly 
fruit is quite tender, stirring freq 
the. pulp becomes thick. Weigh 
serving pan, and continue to coo 
contents weigh approximately 42 It 
add the sugar, and stir until it : 


solved. Boil the jam until the wei; 
jam in the pan is 1o Ibs. Skim ~ 
into warmed jars. Cover with wi 
whilst still hot, and tie down when 
should be remembered that the weis 
preserving pan being used must be 
both the weights given above, and 
spoon must be removed before the 
taken. A spring balance provide 
hook, and suspended near the fire 
found very convenient in carrying 
above method. 
The above is the text of Leaf 
issued by the Fruit and Vegetable 
tion Research Station, Campden, G 
Mulching fruits and flor 
The importance of this operation ¢ 
be, over-estimated, especially dur 
weather, and in soils naturally light 
drained it is hopeless to attempt to ¢ 
fruit or flowers without it. To kee 
moist enough for any tree or plan 
a large head of foliage in such \ 
we have lately experienced, with 2 
sun, will necessitate such continual 
tions of water that the manurial 7 
of the soil will be very much exhaus: 
by the aid of timely mulching app 
the surface before the soil part 
moisture, a great saving may be effe 
tropical summers were the rule rat 


_ the exception in this ee oe 


far better prepared to combat them 
one however can foretell; with any - 
certainty, the kind of season we are 
have, it behoves us to make the bes 


-can.of temporary expedients to war 


effects of drought when it does cor 
year 1924 was a wet, sunless one, an 
ing was not required; in fact ma 
that it did more harm than good, 
thus far, is of quite the opposite 
and mulching and watering ar 
needed at present in most gardens to 
fruit from withering on the trees 

flowers from withering in the bud 


“only is not requisite, for anything | 


vents evaporation is useful in -keepi 
moisture there is in the soil, or that. 
supplied by watering. ‘ 
Rosebery Gooseberry. 

There are so many Gooseberries 
merit that it is difficult to say whic 
best. But after comparison wit 
varieties, this amongst the green 
class must be accounted the finest. 
is of average size, smooth, dull gre 
veined with a lighter hue, and abunda 
duced. The flavour is delicious, beir 
and just sufficiently acid to be pleas 
is a variety that should be in every a 
garden, as it is excellent for the dess 
Warrington is another free-cropping 
the-fruit, densely covered with shor 
finely coloured and well flavoured. 
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SUMMER FLOWERS AT VINCENT SQUARE 
Seen on July 28th 


j 
E 
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THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S MEETING IN THE HOLIDAY SEASON 


In general interest the display on the above date compared favourably with many of its predecessors. 
The flowers most in evidence were Gladioli, Phloxes, Nympheas, Roses, hardy perennials, and annuals 


j 


Gladiolus Mrs. James Kelway, which gained an Award of 3. Water Lilies, shown by Amos Perry. The varieties included :— 
t. Large flowers of soft shell-pink, almost white, with purple- Richardsoni, Moorei, Colossea, Wm. Falconer, Galitee, Rosita, 
pencillings on two of the inner segments. Very effective, having and Gladstoniana. 

y flowers open at the same time. Shown by Messrs. Kelway ; , 

Son, who gained a Gold Medal for a magnificent collection of 4. Mr. H. J. Jones’s Gold Medal collection of Phloxes arranged on 

ern Gladioli on this occasion. the floor in the centre of the Hall. This extensive collection, dis- 
‘ played in round baskets, included the following varieties :— Eugene 

Plagianthus Lyallii, a New Zealand shrub shown by Mr. Danzanvilliers (pale lilac), Frau A. Buckner, Thor (salmon), 
ud Loder from his garden in Sussex. This shrub is flowering Cherry Ripe (salmon-rose), Dr. Charcot (purple), Royal Purple, 
-Temarkable freedom this year. See aiso note on page 491. and Lofna (lilac). 
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A visit to Littlecote, Hungerford 


NE of the most enjoyable annual outings 

held by the Parkstone Gardeners’ 

Association took place on Thursday, July 
23rd, when, by kind permission of Sir Ernest 
and Lady Wills, a visit was 
beautiful gardens of Littlecote, Hungerford, 
Berks. 


Five motor coaches were engaged to tale 
the party ot nearly 140. A start was made 
at 7.a.m., and Newbury was reached at 12.30, 
where an excellent luncheon was partaken of 


at Messrs. Hughes’ restaurant. After lunch 
the journey was continued’ on. through 
Hungerford to Littlecote, Here: Mr. W. 


Smith (head gardener) welcomed the party, 
and conducted them over these. most lovely 
grounds and gardens. The leading feature of 
the place was the lovely herbaceous borders, 
where a wonderful colour scheme had been 
most carefully carried out. 


Before leaving Littlecote Mr. E. J. Wilkins 
(President) voiced the feelings of the mem- 
bers in proposing a hearty vote of thanks 
to Sir Ernest and Lady Wills for their kind- 
ness in throwing open their gardens and 
grounds. , for their inspection. This was 
seconded by Mr. W. H. J. Palmer, who spoke 
of the great educational value of such out- 
ings to the members. 
were tendered to Mr. Smith for conducting 
the party round. A start was then made for 
Newbury, where tea was partaken of, and 
then the return journey was continued, home 
being reached at about 11.30 p.m., all having 
spent a most interesting and enjoyable day. 


A. May, Hon. Sec. 


Canterbury Bells 


The magnificent display made by the above 
plants during the past few weeks should of it- 
self prove a sufficient inducement to those 
who own a flower garden not to be without 
a few sorts next season. Immense trusses of 
brilliantly - coloured, large, 
flowers are produced at a time when good 
blooms are not too plentiful in the borders. 
Taking into consideration the fact that seeds 
are ridiculously cheap, and cultivation com- 
paratively simple, no one who has a piece of 
ground capable of growing plants need deny 


made to the 


Hearty votes of thanks” 


bell - shaped — 


Littlecote. 


himself the pleasure of this undoubtedly 
handsome and useful subject. 

The group named by florists, calyeanthema, 
is known to humbler followers as the “ Cup 
and Saucer ’’ variety on account of its large 
semi-double blooms. Good plants assume 
bushy proportions, and grow 23 féet in 
height. There is a good range of colours to 
select from, including blue, bright rose, 
lavender, deep mauve, and white. J can con- 
fidently recommend this plant for border work 
where it will make a dazzling show of colour 
during the early summer. The double and 
single kinds are extremely useful for borders 

for supplying cut blooms. The flowers 
are large and handsome, resembling giant 
harebells, There is also a generous choice of 
shades, such as blue, rose, white, and striped 
sorts. -The present period is considered ideal 
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Littlecote, the residence of Sir Ernest Wills, Bart. 


Showing the north side of the Chapel built about 1500. 


Fig trees and a Judas 


tree are growing on the walls of the Chapel 


\ 


The East border with Roses Bind: Clematis planted alterna 
: ‘on the wey 


pe é 


it 


for ‘making a start, ‘as shed sown 
develop into good ’plants before 
Prepare a piece of land and either 
seeds broadcast-over the surface 0 
of shallow trenches. Cover with | 
of earth, and when separate c 
been sown label each sort separa 
ordinary rich soil is suitable for 
Bells. Transplant the seedlings 
become overcrowded, either to m 
or into their flowering geo 


A visit to ‘Montel 


On Friday, July. 24th, I had, t 
kindness of Sir Herbert Max wel 
lege of being present at a gard 
Monreith, which I had not seen’ 
12 years. ‘Through. ‘the courte 
Herbert and-his_ accomplished dau 
Grahame, I saw in the mansion-h 
ceedingly precious picture of t 
Duchess of Gordon, who raised | : 
Highlanders, and who was herse 
ing daughter of a distinguished 
Monreith and who will always. 
bered. in. literary biography aS% 
‘kindest and most appreciative | 
Robert Burns. fe 

There was a large assemblage 
lovers at the Monreith garden pi 
roamed at large through the 
grounds or listened to the stre 
Royal Scots band. The scent of # 
Roses and glorious flowering trees 
with the odours emanating froi 
_ Madonna and- other stately Orie 
will long abide with many in the 
remembrance, while floral art was 
visible without being obtrusive. 
supreme. Every flower jin tha 
terrestris had a charming green | 
where its radiant - beauty was ; 
nobled ; and everywhere as one mo 
the famous mansion-house on tl 
dazzling sunlight, were the od 
ness and grateful shadow of the tre 
near distance gleamed the lumin 
of the sanctuary lake, a picte 
perennial repose, which ‘Sir Her 
has lovingly described in his “ 
the Months.”’ 

‘On -my. way . home I visited, 
’ first time, the garden at Genoch, 


Ms eas 
those name it bears, is the pro- 
nneth A. McDouall, Esq., of 
t 1 saw many beautiful and 
oses, many very fascinating her- 
ers, and a climber of the Genista 
loveliest object I have seen this 
Peaches and Figs ripen freely 
and are greatly prized by Mrs. 
‘Logan, and her Nature-loving — 
Cunningham, of Hensol, who 


taken a deep interest in this 
1 uniquely romantic garden. . Mr. 
» gardener, showed _ to Mr. 


‘of Genoch, and myself béfore 
t interesting and antique gar- 
which has supplied water from 
» present time. ae i 
~~ Davin R. WILLIAMSON. 


Potato notes . 

ng period of drought which has’ 
perienced in most parts of the 

has affected the Potato crop in a 

se way. This is especially the case 

fa light and porous. nature, on 

varieties in particular have been 

~The haulm in many instances 

e come under my observation is 

y dwarf. That of Midlothian 

- example, is barely 6 inches in 

it has already assumed that yel- 

‘which denotes ripeness. ‘The 

hough normally numerous, are 

all, and the skin has become quite 

such cases there is nothing for it 

he crop and use it, reserving, of 
needful allowance for next year’s 

Tf this course be not followed, and 
comes, there will inevitably be 
ation and the yield will be ruined. 

nd late varieties, while not yet in 
e rise to misgivings. Inspection 
, although the haulm is yet satis- 
‘far as colour goes, the tubers are 
1S away as they ought to do. 
drought continue, and if the skins 
s to be feared that growth will 
‘that the crops all over will be of 
ent description. Much I think de- 
on the quality of manure which has 
Blied in such a season’ as this. In 
case three different methods of 
were adopted. One section was 
lely with artificial manure—an ap- 
tato fertiliser being used. The 
s planted with late varieties, and 
here be said that the entire garden is, 
act of soil, shallow and of rather a 
ription. So far, the late Potatoes so 
d are ‘apparently doing fairly well. 
cond section was planted with good 
varieties, and was __ liberally 


Pi i x 


s 


% 
as 
a 


most satisfactory—or, to put it another 
ley are the best of a bad lot. The 
ion was planted with early Potatoes. 
anure used in this instance was that 
Stable in which the garden pony and 
se are bedded with Bracken. As 
indicated, the result is a dismal 
he Bracken, on the Potatoes being 
ns out as dry as dust and has 
vely harmful to the crop. Good 
manure is, of course, scarce, and 
“use what can be obtained ;: but for 
e, and in case of early Potatoes, I 
upon a good fertiliser. 

n may perhaps be made of an ex- 
with Potatoes which has been 
I do not by any means claim 
xperiment is unique, but I have 
Viously tried it. As is well known, 
seed Potatoes are generally in re- 
growing in English gardens. It 
me in spring that it would be 


th farmyard dung. These are by - 


Littlecote. 


interesting to reverse the process. Accord- 
ingly I procured some seed tubers of King 
Edward VII. (my favourite Potato) from an 
English friend in Bedfordshire. It was de- 
termined to clear out a border facing almost 
due south, and which was filled with Narcis- 
sus poeticus ornatus, and here the English 
King Edward was planted, good farmyard 
manure being given fairly freely. The resulf 
has been a surprising one. _The Potatoes in 
every way are by far the best in the garden. 
The foliage is robust and luxuriant, the 
tubers are numerous, large, and shapely, and 
the flavour. when cooked is typical of this 
very excellent Potato. Taking into considera- 
tion the exposure, the drought, and the be- 
haviour of other Potatoes, it would appear 
that the experiment has been thoroughly 
justified. It may, of course, only be a fluke ; 


An ancient bowling green at Littlecote (full size) said to have 


The South border by the trout 


pool 


but I intend to amplify the experiment next 


year and to try English-grown tubers of other 
varieties. W. McG. 


Kirkcudbrightshire. 


Late Kidney Beans 


Dwarf Beans of the Ne Plus Ultra type are 
the first to come into. bearing. From seed 
sown during the last week in April or the 
first week in May a supply of pods early in 
July can be had. From that time onwards 
for the next 10 weeks or so kidney Beans will 
be plentiful, as the Runner Beans will be fit 
for use by the end of July. In many cases 
they are too plentiful during August and the 
early part of September, but by the end of 
that month no tender young pods are obtain- 


been 


in use about 1500 
The Rambler ‘Rose on the wall is American, Pillar 
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able, and during October good useful pods 
for the kitchen are rarely to be found. It is, 
therefore, important that plenty of delicate 
kidney Beans should be had at the very end 
of the season. To obtain these a special late 
sowing should be made to yield a supply 
when the early sowing's are exhausted. _From 
the middle of July to the end’of the month 
is the proper time to make this late sowing. 
As a rule, Runner Beans are. considered 
hardier than the dwarf-growing varieties, 
and perhaps this is the case to some extent, 
but Runner Beans are not. so suitable as 
dwarf ones for the very latest crop, as when 
the former attain a height of from 5 feet to 
8 feet they are very liable to be damaged by 
the autumn winds, and I have known many 
promising rows ruined in this way, as both 


Vigo. AAs wy 
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the blossoms and the leaves were injured ; 
but when the dwarf varieties are sown in 
a sheltered corner the wind has littie or no 
effect on them, and even in exposed places 
their dwarf growth is greatly in their favour, 
and in addition they can be far more easily 
protected “during severe weather. They 
should be grown in rich soil and a sunny 
position, and if shaded they may make large 
plants, but they will not prove very prolific. 
There are now many empty quarters from 
which Potatoes, Peas, and. other crops have 
been: cleared, off, and situations of this kind 
are well’ adapted for late kidney Beans. 
There is no better way of sowing them than 
in rows, but these must not be too close, as 
it is an advantage when the sun and air ean, 
penetrate freely between them. These late 


_ August 
A gh 
Beans may also be obtained by 
in frames from which forced vege 
been cleared. These frames maj 
quired until December or Januar 
may be-very profitably filled with 
Beans. I have sown Beans in #] 
late in August, but the produce w: 
factory, as although the plants d 
days were so short and the atn 
damp at the time the flowers wer 
they decayed without forming - 
best way is to sow the Beans in fr, 
them on without lights until about 
of September, and then put the I 
protect them from excessive cold ; 
this way they are very often, much 
any that-can be grown in the « 
especially in cold districts. — 4 


REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK _ 


Southern Gardens 
Cabbage 


As a rule, two sowings are made, thus 

_ making quite sure that the grower will be 

able to put out strong healthy plants a few 

weeks hence, which will be less liable. to 

bolt in the spring. Sow the seeds thinly, and 
choose two or more varieties. 


Red Cabbage 

Where Cabbage is required for pickling, a 
few seeds ought to be sown at this date. 
Fine heads will be ready next year. 


Brussels Sprouts 

- If an early supply of buttons is needed, 
seeds are sown during the present month. 
Later on a portion can be pricked out in 
nursery beds a few inches apart, the re- 
mainder being allowed to pass the winter 
where they are sown. ‘Transplant to their 
final quarters in the spring. 


Celery 

The early crop will need earthing up, but 
care should be taken to prevent any soil 
reaching the hearts of the plants. Choose a 
fine, dry day for the work, and see that the 
roots are moist the day previous to earthing 
up. 
Dahliias 

The plants are now growing freely, and 
therefore will need attention in regard to 
tying and thinning the growths... On poor, 
shallow soil.a mulching of manure will be 
beneficial. 


Crocus 

The autumn-flowering section is most use- 
ful for the borders, and planting of the 
corms should be completed.as quickly as may 
be possible. _ A few clumps on the rock 
garden will be very effective. Most bulb 
catalogues give a good selection of these 
plants that deserve to be more widely known. 


Bedding Pelargoniums 

Commence to propagate the various Pelar- 
goniums in preparation for filling the beds 
next summer. An early start is essential if 
fine plants are required, and henceforth cut- 
tings should be secured whenever they are 
available. Place them in pots or boxes con- 
taining sandy soil, and they will form roots 
in a cold frame or on a shelf in a cool green- 
house. Afford water in: moderation for the 
first few weeks. : 


Violets 

In spite of the dry weather these have 
made reasonable progress, and now the rain 
has arrived a light sprinkling of old soot can 
be given. Remove the runners, and use the 
hoe frequently to keep down weeds. 


Violas 


A few of the plants should be cut back to 


encourage basal. growths which will be suit- 
able for cuttings a few weeks hence. 


Black Currants 

Directly the fruit is gathered the bushes 
may. be examined with a view to a little 
pruning. Young trees will not need much 
attention beyond cutting out a few of the 
weakest ‘shoots to prevent overcrowding. 
Old specimens are best removed, or cut down 
to the ground level, when occasionally they 
produce a number of strong growths. En- 
courage basal growth, and remove as much 
of the wood that has borne fruit as possible, 
cutting it back to a strong young shoot. This 
remark applies to bushes in their prime. 


The fruit room 

This structure should be cleansed and pre- 
pared for the harvest to be gathered later on, 
but I am afraid in some districts it will be 
very light. Pears are almost a failure, and 
some varieties of Apples scarce. Some of the 
early Apples will need picking; but it must 
be borne in mind that they only remain in 
a fit condition for a short period. 


Mignonette 
For winter-flowering in the ‘greenhouse, 
seeds may be sown in 5-inch pots. Finally 
thin the seedlings to four in each receptacle. 
Make the soil fairly firm, and keep the plants 
close to the roof glass. The seeds will germi- 
nate in a cold frame; and later on remove to 
a shelf in a cool greenhouse. 
T. W. Briscor. 
Head gardener to W. R, Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


Nosthern Gardens 


Vegetable Martrows 

Growth‘is now rampant, and, unless some 
little attention is given the plants, the shoots 
become overcrowded and the fruits fail to set. 
Use the knife freely, therefore, and should 
there be any difficulty about the crop setting, 
artificial pollination should be resorted to, 
to ensure a good even crop. The Marrow 
requires a large amount of water, so during 
dry weather copious supplies should be given, 
while, after a number of fruits are set and 
swelling, liquid manure should be given 
occasionally if there is any lack of vigour. 


Parsley for winter 

The only way in which a steady supply of 
this can be assured ‘from November till late 
spring is by planting in cold frames, and the 
present is a very suitable time for attending 
to this. The soil should be only moderately 
rich, but the Parsley thrives: well in leaf 
mould, so a fairly generous amount of this 
material should be mixed with it. Make the 
bed pretty’ firm, and set out nice young 
plants about 7 inches apart, water well, and 
keep shaded for a week, but afterwards allow 


all sunshine possible to reach the. 
keep the sashes off until hard frost 
Summet pruning | . 

This operation has often been: 
and much diversity of opinion exi 
ing the most suitable time for 
attended to, Personally, I can se 
difference in the results obtained, 
pending on the season, and on tl 
the general work in the garden, 
date when it is tackled. If done: 
a considerable amount of fres 
springs out, which entails furthe 
while, if the pruning is delayed t 
can hardly benefit the current cro 
‘expose to the beneficial effects o 
sunshine the buds that are to give 
‘season’s crop. About the middle 
I find answers fairly well, and we 
fair crops of Apples and Pea 
Cherries, Apricots, and Plums are 
certain in this district, under any co 


Young wall trees 

If time can be spared, the neces: 
in or nailing in of the young shoot: 
for the furnishing of the trees 
seen to. Not only can the work 
comfortably and expeditiously done 
will be possible during winter, but i 
easier to know just how closely to | 
shoots while the leaves are on the ti 


Cyclamens te. 
The best results are usually had t 
the seeds of this during the first 
August. A nice light compost of 6 
brown peat, leaf mould, and clez 
sand should be used, while the pans 
perfectly clean and very carefully 
Sow thinly and cover with. about *2 
of an inch of sifted soil. ~ Water ge 
cover the pans with glass and paper 
a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs 
Schizanthus : 
This annual invariably gives the 
sults from autumn sowing, and al 
present time is very suitable for hay 
done. Sow thinly in pans, or sma 
of light sandy soil. “Set in a cold fre 
shade until germination takes plac 
the pans must be raised close to tt 
or the plants get so drawn as to be 
use. Prick off into boxes as soon | 
handle, and pot off singly whe 
‘enough, : = ee 
Cinerarias a 
The main batch will now be read 
shift into the flowering pots. Use 
compost of fibrous loam, leaf mot 
sharp sand. Add a 6-inch- potful .o 
meal and a 5-inch potful of Thomson 
_ Manure, and good results are pretty. 
Shade from all sunshine, and keep. 
as possible. 
_ Preston House, Linlithgow. _ 


ih pet ~ 


; : 
ee eerie 
eas cates lo 


fy ais pasted 


wide subject, and there is one 
f it that directly bears upon the 
f the garden at this time, I allude 
idity with which many plants are 
n will be, running to seed. The 
of seed, we know, is desirable in 
put it is not always so, as the 
of a crop of seeds means exhaus- 
the plant, and how to prevent this 
ye the business of the cultivator in all 
re the health of the plant is of more 
nce than a crop of seeds. Amongst 
of plants the season has been 
for the fertilisation of the flowers ; 
larger display than usual of seed 
be seen; but where no seed is re- 
over the plants and cut off dead 
Owing to the weakened condition 
‘subjects through the want of suf- 
oot moisture, this removal of the 
s will prove a great relief. Take 
of a row or a few clumps of Sweet 
% . ~ 
ich Are now blooming freely. These 
however, will soon develop into well- 
is of Peas, which, if allowed to re- 
n the plants, will exhaust them quite 
as the continuous production of 
ich always follows when the dead 
. removed. Some make two sow- 
eet Peas when they want an early 
supply of flowers; but one sowing 
good soil will yield flowers all 
e season if the decaying blooms 
ed off. Many other subjects will 
ually as satisfactory if dealt with in 
way. . 


present time one has only to look 
baceous border to find plenty of 
fl laden with seed vessels; this is’ 
the case with Larkspurs, single 
‘Lupins, etc. In such cases it may 
ps injure old plants to ripen a crop 
but in the case of those that are not 
lished it certainly checks them 
Tf all the dead flowers are removed 
de, the plants will continue to bloom 

on. It is especially necessary to 


allowed to ripen two or three pods 
will exhaust the plants consider- 
e earliest flowers on the large- 
oe should also be cut off to 
the strength into the side branches 
they usually make. Mignonette, 
rown in pots or in the open ground, 
siderably when allowed to ripen 
ly in the summer. The best way to 
it is to cut off the oldest flower- 
Other annuals should be regularly 
and the seed vessels removed in 
e. If this is done, and two or three 
ings of water are given to the roots, 
onger display will be obtained. 
& An iG. 


ianthus Fettes Mount 


‘have now so many hybrid Pinks of 
habit that an old, well-proved one such 
ettes Mount is liable to have its 

S verlooked. It originated, I believe, 
urgh a good many years ago, and 
wed one of the freest and hardiest of 
while it has the great advantage of 
plenty of ‘‘ grass ’’ for propagation 
-a virtue not always possessed. by 
9 these hybrid Pinks, of which 
1 III. may be referred to as a poor 
of ‘grass’? for cuttings. In this 
- Fettes Mount is irreproachable, and 
iso much more perennial in its growth, 
od plant will increase in size for 

rs if given a fair chance. .D. x 
fount is erect in habit and with me 
fully 1 foot high and does not re- 
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aying blooms picked off Poppies, for - 


quire support, although in exposed places it 
may do so. The flowers are large, prettily 
fringed, fragrant, and of a bright rose-pink. 
They are produced several from one stem. 


FERNS 


Hardy Ferns 


HERE is often an odd shady corner of a 
garden in which nothing will grow.  At- 
tempts may have been made from time to 
time to establish sotne kinds of flowering 
plants,' and the owner has eventually given 
it up in disgust, and that odd corner has, 
perhaps, become a dumping place for refuse. 
It lis in situations such as this that some 
kinds of hardy Ferns will thrive and help to 
beautify the garden. It is a pity this fact is 
so often overlooked.’ Ferns are interesting 
as well as beautiful, and, when once estab- 
lished, are very little trouble to maintain. 
The fernery out of doors should, for. the 
greater part, be stocked with British and 
familiar Ferns. Some will grow only where 
there is an excess of moisture, on the edge of 
a pond for instance, while others are not so 
particular in this respect, and so long as 
shade is afforded they will be quite happy. 
None are quite happy if made to bear the 
heat and full glare of the summer sun, con- 
sequently the shady corner mentioned suits 
them admirably. Ferneries may be designed 
in a hhundred-and-one ways, but the most 
effective, perhaps, are those fashioned as 
rockeries. In any case the first operation 
must be to provide efficient drainage by 
excavating’ and then filling up the hollow 
with stones, brickbats, and other material 
which lie together in such a manner as to 
form interstices of various sizes between 
them and thus afford ample room for the 
escape of moisture.. Ferns will thrive in 
almost any kind of soil that is not of a heavy 
nature, but where possible it is far better to 
prepare a compost for their reception. This 
should be composed of good turfy loam with 
which have ‘been incorporated some_leaf- 
mould and a fair proportion of light, fibrous 
peat and sand. A good bank of this compost 
should -be made over the material already 
placed for drainage, after which the rockery 
may be fashioned to one’s own particular 
fancy. Stones of various shapes and sizes 
may be placed on the soil and others half- 
buried to form pockets to receive the plants 
and to give a somewhat rustic appearance. 
It would be useless to go-into lengthy details 
concerning the forming of the rockery itself, 
so much depending on the situation and the 
materials. at hand. ~ Blocks of natural, 
irregularly-shaped rough stone are, of course, 
the best, but they are not always easily ob- 
tainable, and use must be made of whatever 
can be got, even if it has to be clinkers, odds 
and ends of stones, etc. 


PLANTING requires thought, for care must 
be taken that a suitable position is assigned 
to each plant. Some will require a greater 
depth of soil than others, and some will re- 
quire the wettest place possible, and so on. 
For instance, -Osmunda_ regalis and 
Struthiopteris require a great deal of mois- 
ture, while Scolopendrium vulgare (the com- 
mon Hart’s-tongue) can often be seen grow- 
ing on a wall, which shows it requires but a 
minimum of soil in which to root and that lit 
does not require a lot of moisture. The 
number of Ferns suitable for outdoor plant- 
ing is by no means limited. Among them 
may be mentioned the black Maidenhair 
(Asplenium Adiantum nigrum), Lastreas, the 
Parslev Fern (Allosurus crispus), the Bladder 
Fern (Cystopteris fragilis), Polypodiums in 
varietv, Scolopendriums in variety, Royal 
Fern (Osmunda > regalis), Lomaria Spicant, 
and many others. H. W. STENNING. 
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ORCHIDS 


Summer notes on Orchids 


ATTLEYA HOUSE.—May, June, and 

July are busy months in Orchid Houses. 

I begin at one end of the house and 
attend to the wants of every plant till the 
other end is reached. This season the plants 
of Cattleya Trianz bloomed very late; the 
last of them were in blossom when the first 
flowers of C. Mossize opened. Such plants of 
C. Triane as required repotting were all 
attended to; others were surface-dressed with 
the best fibrous peat and a little live Sphag- 
num, working in amongst the compost lumps 
of charcoal and clean potsherds. Given care- 
ful attention to watering, and keeping up the 
right temperature and atmospheric con- 
ditions, the young, healthy roots soon set to 
work among the compost, pushing along 
freely on the surface and immediately under 
it. We are even now repotting Cattleyas and 
Lelias that have just gone out of flower, and, 
not to delay the work, some have been re- 
potted that are yet in full bloom. Lvelia 
majalis has flowered well with me this year, 
and one plant of small size has had on it two 
beautiful blooms. It was equally fine last 
year, and one of the flowers of last year 
ripened a fine pod of seeds. Orchid growers 
asserted that the pod of seeds would cost the 
plant its life; but no apparent harm is the 
result; indeed, I have ripened many pods of 
seeds on Orchids, and never could observe 
any harm that seed-bearing did them. I 
never, however, allowed an unhealthy Orchid 
to ripen a seed-pod, nor interfered with plants 
on which seed-pods were developing. Plants 
of Dendrobium Wardianum, D. nobile, D. 
thyrsiflorum, D. Farmeri, D. Dalhousianum, 
and others which flowered late have now 
been potted. The young growths of most of 
them had started about 1 inch or so, and new 
roots had begun to push out freely from their 
bases. They root freely in the new potting 
material, which causes them to push rapidly 
and make good growths. Some may not need 
repotting ; in that case they ought to be sur- 
face-dressed, as is done in the case of 
Cattleyas. If the plants cannot be placed in a 
warmer house they ought to have the 
warmest corner of the Cattleya house. 
During the operation of repotting, basketing, 
etc., great eare must be taken not to injure 
any of the young roots. It is undesirable to 
saturate these plants with water, but the sur- 
face ought to be kept sufficiently moist to 
keep the Sphagnum’ Moss in growing con- 
dition. If this becomes dried up the plants 
never succeed so well. Aerides odoratum and 
A. Fieldingi grown in this house, and some 
of the Vandas, such as V. tricolor and V. 
suavis, not potted in the spring, have now all 
been repotted. 


IN THE COOL HOUSE all repotting was done 
early in spring, and the plants are now root- 
ing freely. The whole of these cool Orchids 
seem to thrive best when the surface of the 
potting material is covered with healthy, 
growing Sphagnum. One of the most suc- 
cessful growers of cool Orchids with whom I 
am acquainted tells me that he clips the Moss 
from the surface of the compost in which 
established plants are growing with a pair of 
scissors whenever he wants any with which 
to surface-dress other plants. All that is re 
quired in this house at present is to keep the 
plants free from insect pests, and to -attend® 
to ventilation, which ought to be ample night 
and day. In calm nights the ventilators may 
be quite open, as out of doors the night tem- 
perature is now quite warm enough for the 
plants. | D. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Answers to Queries 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the HDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, B.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PusuLisHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 
days in advance of date, queries cannot always be 
replied to in the issue immediately following their 
receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants —AlU who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 


stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 


not more than four varieties at a time, ‘ 
5 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Roses for exposed situation 

(D. B.)—The following should suit your 
purpose, being hardy, well-proved kinds cs 
Dwarfs.—Prince de Bulgarie, Renee Wil- 
mart Urban, Caroline Testout, Mme. Leon 
Pain, La Tosca, Joseph Hill, Grand Duke 
Adolphe de Luxembourg, Theresa, Mrs. A. R. 
Waddell, Lady Hillingdon, Frances Gaunt, 
Hugh Dickson, General MacArthur, Gruss 
an Teplitz, Red Letter Day, Fellenberg, Prin- 
cess de Sagan, Mrs. A. R. Ward, Ophelia, 
and possibly Mrs. Wemyss Quin. Climbers.— 
Day Dream (large semi-double pink), Lady 
Waterlow, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Paul’s 
Lemon Pillar, Zephirin Drouhin, Reve d’Or, 
Cramoisie Superieure, American Pillar, 
Hiawatha, Blush Rambler, Excelsa, Mme. 
Hector Leuilliot, and Climbing La France. 


Rose leaves diseased” 

(J. E. B.)—Your Roses are suffering from 
sourness of the soil. Lift the plants early in 
autumn, cutting away any damaged portions 
of the roots and trenching the bed jn which 
they are growing to a depth of 3 feet, follow- 
ing the advice given to ‘* Lincs,’? GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, July 25th, page 472, adding a 
sprinkling of fresh-slaked lime, and jincor- 
porating same with each foot of soil turned 
over. If your soil is heavy it would be advis- 
able to place a layer of brick-bats, clinkers, 
or sinvilar material at the bottom of the bed 
to ensure better drainage. 


Saxifraga lilacina dying 

I planted a Saxifraga lilacina according to 
the instructions in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
p. 180:—* Good depth of gritty soil, west 
aspect, plenty of moisture.’’ It has died. | 
asked the nurseryman from whom. I had 
obtained it why he thought it died, and he 
answered :—“ It should not be watered.’’ 
How are these statements to be reconciled ? 
What do you think can have caused its 
death? It was in a pocket sloping due west, 
with plenty of gritty soil and leaf-mould, 
shaded from east; could only get a little sun 
from south owing to the steepness of slope. 
The undersoil may be dry, but I watered it 
nearly every day. Would it be better facing 
north and on the flat ? G. L. C, Eprn. 

[It seems difficult to say for certain why 
your plant of Saxifraga lilacina should have 
died. The due west aspect should have suited 
it quite well, as it certainly does not like 
much hot sun; perhaps N.W. would have 
been better still this hot, dry summer. In 
many gardens this plant seems best without 
lime, and in others it seems indifferent to ity 
much, we suppose, depending upon the solu- 
bility of the lime used. On the whole we pre- 
fer it in a really sharp lime-free mixture, and 
in a distinctly moist and shaded, yet perfectly 
drained, position, by preference close to a 
fair-sized rock sunk well into the mixture and 
protected further by smaller pieces of stone 
embedded practically all round it. The best 
plants we know are all grown in pans, where 
a better control over watering can be exer- 
cised, and it is quite possible that your daily 


watering, together with the great sun heat, 
may have caused its death. Try it again in 
a moraine, or scree and arrange the position 
so that no direct rays of the sun can strike 
this tiny plant for many minutes at a time, 
and restrict your watering to one or two 
thorough good soakings per week. During a 
wet winter it would be well to cover with a 
slanting piece of glass to throw off the 
greater part of rain and let it have a good 
depth of the best gritty mixture you can 
arrange; 12 inches is not too much, and plant 
in March.] 


Making a Rose bed 

(A. B.)}—The advice given to ‘ Lincs, 
July 25th, page 472, applies equally to your 
case with the following exceptions :—(1) Your 
soil, being clay on the surface, it should be 
kept on the surface, working into same plenty 
of opening material, such as  fresh-slaked 
lime, sand, and leaf-mould, which will have 
a loosening effect upon it and permit the sur- 
face water to pass’ freely away. Enrich the 
lower. layers ‘of soil with manure as advised 
in\ the case of ‘‘ Lines,’’ unless too poor and 
stony, in which case remove altogether and 
replace with good loam. To ensure. free 
drainage place a layer of broken bricks or 


. 
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‘clinkers 4 inches thick over the bottom of the 


bed. E. M. 


GREENHOUSE 
Repotting Palms 
(W. F:.G.)—You must on no account cut 


off any of the roots—better by far let the 


plants remain as they are, for Palms suffer 


acutely if the roots are injured. If the whole ‘ 


of the soil down to the drainage is full of 
roots there is no need for many croeks in re- 
potting, one large one to cover the aperture 
and a little of the fibrous portion of the com- 
post thereon being quite enough. If there is 
only 3 inch all round between the old ball and 
the pot this will allow of giving enough soil 
to infuse fresh vigour. Use the soil in a fine 
condition and work it down with a thin lath, 
so that it becomes as firm as the old ball of 
soil. Palms can be kept a long time in the 
same pots by never allowine the soil to be- 
come dry in summer, and by giving weak 
liquid manure frequently, or top-dressing 
with some concentrated manure. . 


MISCELLANEOUS 
An Aroid of some kind 


(H. S.)—Judging from your careful descrip- 
tion and the portion of leaf, we should say it 
was Arum Dracunculus, a native of S. 
Europe. It was most likely introduced with 
soil from some other garden or nursery. The 
flowering spathe is brownish black, produced 
in July when the plant is strong enough, and 
emitsa truly. horrible scent, like putrified 
meat, 


Name of plant 


I am‘anxious to know the name of 4 plant 
shown at the Royal Agricultural Show, 
Chester. Unfortunately the interesting cul- 
tural article on page 457 does not mention it. 
It had long rats’ tails of a pink and yellow 


» by which 


colour. The man who showed it’ 
‘““new plant,’? and showed noth 
The branches appeared stiff, not ha 
am vexed for not getting the nam 
can help me I shall be very pleased. 

[The plant you refer to is Static 
longiflora, shown by Mr. G. F 
Barrow Road Nursery, Tarvin, near 


SHORT REPLY © 

G. V. Kelery.—We fear. any a 
syringing with an insecticide wouk 
flowers and the remedy would be w 
the disease. You might, however 
effect of syringing a few of the sf 
Quassia Extract. If this fails ther 
remedy is to hand-pick the caterpil 
NAMES OF PLANT: 
Rosarian.—Rose Wm.,F. Dreer. - 
P. H.—Chicory (Cichorium Inty] 
H, J. L.—Spanish' Broom (Spar 
ceum). 
“Captain TE. A. Saunders. —( 
azureus. hae RA if 
B. H., Norway.—1, Aconitum Ar 
Geranium sanguineum ; 3, Astilbe h: 
of Ahrens’s many fine forms; 2 
spurium album. : ie 
H. J. L.—Spirza palmata. ) 
W. P. Pichery.—Veronica ineana. 
Miss Anderson.—Please send bet 
men. /, , 
J. C.D. Melrose.—Rose Americar 
W. K. J. Cornwall.—1, Lilium da 
2, Spireea Douglasi; 3, Berberis Dat 


NAME OF FRUIT 
P. H.—Raspberry Red Antwerp, _ 


L.M.S. Show x } , : 
The London and Southern Divisi 
L.M.S. Railway have an extremely 
sive horticultural society. The ann 
this year will be held at the Park 
Wolverhampton, on August 22nd, w 
entries for allotment holders and cott 
deners in the Wolverhampton distri 
vited. bef Re SN x 
TRADE NOTES © 
Pressing flowers = 
It is often found desirable to ke 
mens of plants for time indefinite, a 
all in a state true to life. We have 
had brought to our notice a most use 
known as the Chelsea flower pres 
possesses a great advantage ove 
methods of pressing flowers in that 
ment is fixed by the rapidity of the 
the specimens are drie 
flowers to be pressed are laid betwe 
of cotton wool and the whole press { 
near as possible to a fire, or suspen 
powerful sun against a wall out c 
We have put this press to the actual - 
have no hesitation in recommendi 
readers. These presses, which are 
various sizes, are supplied by Messr: 
and Tacey, Ltd., 69-79, High Street, 
S:W, 6.32 vote oe 
Bargains in Outbuildings 
It is but natural after three-quart 
century in the business that the name 
rell has become synonymous with set 
portable buildings and rustic w 
moderate prices, until now the For 
firm, with its various, branches, is j 
the largest concern of its kind in the. 
Every garden at some time of the ye 
a timber structure of one sort or anotl 
it is handy to have by one Messrs. * 
comprehensive list, including everythii 
a flower-box to a garage. The list ‘is 
useful just now in its latest form, 
many bargain offers jt contains and ir 
we understand, the usual low pri 
further reduced. The list should be 
now and for future reference, and reac 
find it an advantage to mention ‘ha 
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eemed to be likely to be later than 
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t, not, perhaps, a 
t Rose, but very 
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W. E. 
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Emslie is another 
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‘Suits C. V. Ha- 
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Nerines, growing 
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in warmth and dryness, as it is much finer 
than last year.. W. C. Gaunt is also good, 
but not too strong a grower nor too prolific of 
bloom. 

Of the paler Roses, Mme. Melanie Soupert 
is, as usual, at the top, Pharisaer being 
better than Ophelia and Prince de Bulgarie. 
Marjorie, Bulkley is: very beautiful, and the 
somewhat neglected Noblesse very fine. The 
bulk of pink*Roses seems to love a sunny sea- 
son.. Mrs. Henry Marse is lovely, a free 
bloomer, and every flower perfect. If only 
this grand Rose could escape mildew it would 
be faultless. Molly Bligh is one of the most 
shapely of pink Roses, and only a warm, dry 
season allows of its opening properly. Mrs. 
Henry Bowles, very beautiful as it un- 
doubtedly is, is a weak grower, and the same 
may be said of the lovely Lady Inchiquin. I 
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Rose Mrs. Tresham Gilbey 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden” 


' 


in a Score 


« Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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planted a dozen and a half of this Rose last 
autumn. ‘Three of them died, while the re- 
mainder is giving but a feeble account of 
themselves. Muriel Dickson has been very 
fine but is also a rather poor grower. 
America thas: given us a few very shapely 
flowers, but the growth iis very discouraging. 
Mme. Segond Weber is good, as are Ethel 
Malcolm, Mme. Maurice de Luze, J. LL. Mock, 
Mrs. Bertram Walker, and Una Wallace. 
What we may term fancy varieties, as they 
are difficult to class, include the most striking 
Rose in the garden this year—Betty Up- 
richard. | It is truly great, nothing coming 
anywhere near it for brilliancy and effective- 
ness. It is an excellent, if not,a robust, 
grower, and while it requires but little dis- 
budding produces plenty of blooms. It is not, 
of course, what one would term an exhibi- 
tion Rose, but for a garden 
display or for cutting it has 
no equal. Lady Pirrie is, as 
usual, superb, producing an 
enormous quantity of its de- 
lightfully-tinted blooms. Mrs. 
C. V. Haworth has again 
been better than Sunstar and 
is a better grower. W. F. 
Dreer is good but the flowers 
droop. ‘Betty is very fine, 
and if it only possessed a 
few more petals would be an 
even greater favourite. 
Queen Mary has been poor, 
as has Mrs. F. Usher. Edith 
Part is, very’ fine; and I 
should. imagine was one of 
the progenitors of Betty Up- 
richard. Juliet is as hideous 
as usual, only more so, I 
(, think. Frances Gaunt is very 
beautiful, giving large, per- 
fectly-shaped blooms of a 
delightful fawn shade. Mme. 
Edouard Herriot is very bril- 
liant for an hour or two but 
hangs its head. I prefer the 
colour of Padre to that of the 
last named, but it’ has a 


slender and tall habit. of 
growth. Irene Thomson is 
very beautiful, but so far 


only one bloom has opened. 
Elsie Beckwith, too, lovely 
in colour as it is, is rather a 
poor grower, and the same 
applies to Mrs. C. E. Pear- ' 
son, a lovely Lyons variety, 
but with a poor constitution. 
Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt, on 
the other hand, is a strong 
but sprawling grower, also 


502 : ik 


of the Lyons type, and is giving sotne mag- 
nificent blooms. 

While all the foregoing varieties are be- 
having this year in the. manner specified, 
there is quite a number doing very well, such 
as Lieutenant Chauré, Miss -Van Rossem (a 
very lovely and brilliant scarlet-crimson), 
Richmond, Mrs. Edward Powell, Edward 
Mawley, Leslie Holland, Etoile d’Hollande, 
Lady Elphinstone, Rev. F..Page Roberts 
(very fine large flowers, but rather a drooper), 
Mrs. Redford (a lovely colour), Mrs. Wemyss 
Quinn, Caroline. Testout (still indispensable), 
Lyons Rose, Mme. Ravary, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Chateau de Clos Vougeout, Prim- 
rose, Clara Watson, and Lay Ashtown. 
Varieties that are disappointing this year in- 
clude Donald Macdonald, Archie Gray, Mar- 
garet Dickson Hamil, Mrs. D. Best, George 
Dickson, Emma Wright, and Mrs. Farmer. 

C. Brair., 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Rose Mrs. Tresham Gilbey 


HIS variety is attractive on account of its 
‘Tiseze size, full, and handsome form. The 

petals, which: reflex at the edge in open 
blooms, are smooth, thick, and rich-looking. 
The colour is variable, but a light shade of 
salmon-rose would give an idea of this: Prob- 
ably when grown out of doors there will be 
more pink in the shade. It was exhibited as 
growing in pots, and would be termed 
vigorous, yet with small foliage. Not the 
least of its taking characteristics is the per- 
fume of the blooms. It was shown by Mr. 
W. E. Chaplin, who has taken over the 
famous home of the Rose at Waltham Cross, 
so long known as that of ‘f Paul’s.” This 
variety, “illustrated on the preceding page, has 
been awarded the Gold Medal of the National 
Rose Society. 


Harvesting everlasting flowers 

Some of our summer flowering plants are 
called ‘‘ everlasting’’ on account of their 
peculiar quality of retaining their form and 
colour for many months when carefully dried. 
The three best known-~sorts are annuals, 
namely, Acrocliniums, Helichrysums, and 
Rhodanthes, which are extensively cultivated 
for providing dried blooms for indoor decora- 
tion during the winter when other flowers are 
so scarce. Other flowers suitable for drying 
include Honesty, Ammobium, Globe Amaran- 
thus, Physalis (‘{ Chinese Lantern ’’), and 
Statice. . Although ‘most people manage to 
grow the plants quite well they are not so 
successful when it comes to drying them, 
hence a few words on this process will per- 
haps be timely. The best time to~cut the 
blooms is- when they are half-opened, not 
when they are fully developed, as some think. 
Choose a sunny day for. gathering and cut 
with long stems. Rhodanthes ‘and: Acro- 
cliniums being light merely require bunching 
together, but ‘Helichry ysums are best when the 
stems are cut away and a piece of fine wire 
passed through the centre of each bloom to 
take the place of the stem. This is necessary 
on account of their heavy heads, which cause 
the natural stems to droop or break when 
dried. The reader must note that both 
Ifonesty and Physalis are valued chiefly for 
their decorative seed-pods, so that the flowers 
are not cut, but left until the pods are fairly 
mature. When the flowers or pods have been 
gathered tie them into small bunches and 
suspend them, heads down, from the roof of 
a dry, airy shed. Here they will undergo the 
drying process, which may. take from three 
to six weeks to complete, depending upon the 
thickness of the stems. Later on, when 
arranging them in’ vases indoors, mix the 
lighter sorts with stronger ones for support. 
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sheltered position in the open. 
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‘Correspondene 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the wiews expressed by correspondents. 


Desfontainea spinosa and Dicksonia 
 antarctica 


ITH ireference to Mr. E. Matichaun's 
note on this shrub, on page 476, issue 


August 1st, the following further re- 


marks may perhaps be of interest to ae 


Shortly after my arrival here, just 
months ago, I discovered a fine specimen ai 
this shrub hidden away amongst other flower- 
ing shrubs in our principal (or special) Rho- 
dodendron garden. It was roughly 1o feet in 
height and 8 feet through the branches. It 
seemed rather sickly, starved, and smothered 
by its neighbours, so I took a dozen cuttings 
early in September, by way of experiment. 
The parent plant has since died away com- 
pletely, but every one of the cuttings struck: 


freely in a’compost of loam and peat, with a 


little sifted leaf-mould and a fair modicum of 
sand. We thus now have 12 good healthy 
young plants, all well rooted, and one of them 
actually bearing flower. 
potting them into larger pots, using a similar 
compost, as this seems to suit them well. 
This shrub does well here in Cornwall in any 
No special 
protection is necessary. 

I have also just been potting up a number 
of seedlings of Dicksonia antarctica taken out 
with.a knife from the stem of one of our show 
Dicksonias. There are still dozens more of 
these seedlings on this parent tree, as well as 
on others. ‘The height of this plant is over 
12 feet, and its width through over 18 feet. 
We have several other good specimens from 
10 feet to 15 feet in height and broad in pro- 
portion, Visitors from New Zealand declare 
these Dicksonias to be doing as well with us 
as in their native countries (New Zealand and 
Tasmania). 

(Captain) E. A. SAUNDERS, 

Head Gardener to Captain and Mrs. W. F. 

Tremayne. 
The Gardens, Carclew, Perran-ar- 
Worthal, Cornwall. 


Amber Queen Snapdragon 
Separated from the main road through the 
village by no other than a plain 4-foot iron 
railing, I have a bed containing rather more 
than roo plants of Dobbie’s Amber Queen In- 


termediate Snapdragon, and to claim that it » that the variety mentioned is a ligh 


is the most conspicuous feature of the whole 
of the public attractions of the community is 
not intended to lay special unction to my own 
soul for admirable culture, but to give no 
more than just praise to a superb plant. 
Traffic awheel in all kinds of vehicles and 
afoot is considerable, as it is the main channel 


to an important centre and a railway station 


utilised ‘by several other villages, as well as 
nearly the whole of those of our own, and the 
emphatically expressed admiration is un- 
stinted. Men and women stop, horses and 
motors are pulled up, and there are not a few 
each day of people so interested that they 
enter to demand the name of the plant, while 
those among them who do not suffer from_ 
diffidence, as men sometimes do when my 
wifelooks upon them, do not. hesitate to re- 


quest that the information shall be written’ 


down. This is invariably acceded to and addi- 
tional pleasure thus given, The history of 
the plants is. simple—namely, the seedlings 
were planted 12 inches by 14 inches asunder. 
on May 5th; pinched on May 2oth (the only ~ 
occasion) ; the first two or three blossoms ex- 
panded on June 30th ; they have received one 
light shower only since May 29th ; have been. 
regularly lightly pointed over in lieu of hoe- 
ing; and reached full floriferous effect 


I have just been re- 


~Lord Overtoun. 


during the third week of June. They 
almost level at’ 18 inches high, 


%, 


branched plants all so rigidly to 
every respect that no critical examine 
detected the very slight difference j 
displayed in two, curiously enough 


finest of all the specimens. ‘Those \ 
not yet tried the variety will, in doin, 
a picture to their gardens which one 
to- predict will be productive of 1 
almost fulsome, appreciation, — H 

[This is the old-fashioned and ve 
lent month for sowing the seeds | 
rhinums in suitable positions, out of 
ED, | “ 5 

“Aster Farreri 

I find that. this Aster, as seen it 
places, varies considerably in nun 
breadth of the ray florets. This is a 
the reason why a number of people 
appointed with the flowers. I have | 
a good many gardens this year, anc 
places, as in my own garden, the fle 
quite good, but in others they are v 
not in ‘the least like those shown in € 
graph which is reproduced in’ Mr. 
a English Rock Garden.”’ I attri 
to the fact that so many of the ple 
been raised from seeds and that the 
have varied greatly in quality. I s 
glad to learn what others have to 
regard to this question. _ SP A 


Sweet Peas with eight bloc 
With regard to the notes in rece 
concerning Sweet Peas cartying eigt 
on a stalk, it would be interesting 
whether or not these were exai 
fasciation.. At one'time and anoth« 
come across instances of eight bloon 
spike, but in each case there was_ 
that the abnormality was the result. 
tion. An instance of the kind was b: 
my notice during ‘the’ past. week. - 
dividual flowers were quite normal 
HowarD Ha 


Which 2 are the Goer Strawhe 


_ In your issue of August 1st, page 
C. Blair refers to the Strawberry Ga 
being a paying cropper. My experi 
the same applies to others in this ¢ 


days and not worth growing now. V 
cultivation, and in four different qt 
the garden here, Garibaldi thas s 
signs of frui this year, whereas the 


Scarlet Queen and Lord Overtoun | 


simply laden, the latter still bearing 
quantities to supply the table. Bi 
carding Garibaldi I should. like to 
opinion of others,.as meantime I ‘ 
doots”” regarding its character. I 
sion, I should just lilke to ask if ther 
better Strawberries at the present 
general purposes’ than Scarlet — Or 
ea 

The Gardens, Dino Langbank, 
Renfrewshire. Pes Ss 


Experiments with Clemat 
At the present time Ivhave a very 
mixture of Clematises growing upor 
It contains three. varieties—name 
coccinea seedling of a brown purple : 
La Lorraine, a glorious flower - 
across, rosy-purple; and C. tan 
sweet and graceful yellow tower 
also carries numbers of. lovely s 
The effect is delightful and appeals t 
take an interest in climbing pian 


4 


15, 1925- 


I AV weeks ago I saw in your pages 
me tolerably whole-hearted abuse of 
nhouses. I admit that kept at the 
tandard of floral effect they are the 
ensive form of gardening, and if ex- 
ut down they are disappointing. Yet 
‘that there is a kind of glass-house 
‘may be full of interest. Let me illus- 
rom experience. 

I bought this place in 1891 I found 
‘old Cherry-house built after one of 
rious designs whereby people in the 
rt of the last century tried to persuade 
es that glass-houses might be made 
ntal. Many of the trees had perished ; 
went on more followed, and through 
panes the birds attended diligently t to 
it that chanced to colour. It became 


So, starting Cherries elsewhere 
ippier conditions, I had it taken down 
its place put up the hhomeliest erection 
It is some 30 feet long, 7 feet wide, 
oh at the back, and 63 feet in front. 
t wall is 3 feet above the ground out- 
eet above a border which has been 
ainst it inside. This leaves room for 
path, and beyond it a border of well 


ion whether it would crash this year’ well and bushily, 
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eresting Plants in a Greenhouse 
which Sir John Edwards-Moss relates his success in growing half-hardy 
slants that delight gardeners along the West and South Coasts from Loch Inver 


» Land’s End, but will not stand the ordinary winter of the Thames Valley. 
és article ts written in response to recent and vigorous criticisms on greenhouses 


over 3 feet in front of the back wall. Here I 
proposed to grow some of those half-hardy 
things which delight gardeners along the 
west and south coasts, but will not stand the 
ordinary winter of the Thames Valley. 


I started with a Lapageria rosea on the 
back wall. It gave two very fine blooms 
last year, and has made growth up to g feet 
to 10 feet this summer. | Then came two 
plants of Andromeda japonica which ought 
to do in the open here, but almost invariably 
gets cut.. One was:a failure—did not flower 

—and- was removed.’ The other gave a 
few nice sprays last spring and remains in 
hopes - of better things next year, failing 
which it also will go outside. In the place 
of the Andromeda I put a Sollya hetero- 
phylla which has made itself at home, grown 
opened its first little blue 
bells on June 16th, and goes on flowering 
still. Next to it are Crinodendron (Tricuspi- 

daria) dependens, the white, and C. Hookeri, 
the cherry-coloured form. The former has 
grown. like the Fig tree in the Bible, but 
never bloomed. Another plant put outside, 
under some protection of glass coping from a 
wall during the winter, did flower. This one 
therefore will go outside in autumn. The C. 
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Calceolaria violacea 


A charming little species from Chili 
which flowers well in a cool greenhouse 


Hookeri gave a few flowers last year, more 
this, and is now busy making up its buds for 
next spring. Then comes a Calceolaria 
violacea, a charming little plant from Chili. 
It gave blossoms as early as May 4th. Now 
it is growing “splendidly. The “ Dictionary 
of Gardening’’ gives its normal height as 
2 feet. 1 think that it has exceeded that 
already. Next to it I planted a slip of Loni- 
cera Hiidebrandiana, the giant Honeysuckle, 
‘* brought,’’ says Nicholson, ‘‘ from Upper 
Birma ”’ (sic) “in 1893.” It was about 2 feet 
long. By last autumn it had made a growth, 
measured by my gardener, of 215 feet! I had 
a few blooms last year. Now there are any 
amount of them, some 6 inches to 7 inches, or 
even more, long, opening in pale but ‘‘fading”’ 
to deep-yellow. In the evenings it scents the 
whole house deliciously. Last autumn its* 
topmost growths got nipped by a sudden frost 
that struck through the open ventilator, and 
the pruning knife was used freely to lateral 
shoots; as indeed will have to be done again 
next spring—always supposing that French 
prophecies of an arctic winter partake of the 
character of the forecasts issued by our own 
Meteorological Office. Near it was placed a 
small plant of Solanum aviculare. [For a 
month or two it did little, but suddenly it tools 
to growing like Jonah’s Gourd, through the 
ventilator and over the roof, flowering freely. 
It is a good thing, but one may—cert: iinly in 
a small house—have too much of Solanum 
aviculare. All its branches were cut back to 
about 2 feet, dug up, potted, and placed 
under cover during the winter. It and some 
from it, by seeds or cuttings, have been out 
in the open this summer, but only flowered 
moderately. They will winter somewhere 
under cover and take to the open in spring. 
Where it used to ramp-I have planted an 
Eythrina which has grown and I hope will 
flower next year. Then comes Plumbago 
capensis, which already covers several square 
feet of back wall and is bursting into in- 
numerable bloom. At this end of the house a 
little water tank occupies toot room, but I 
have got some wood over it on which stand 
one large and very sweet Jasmine, name un- 
known, cutting got (and with very great diffi- 
culty raised) from a generous neighbour, and 
a plant of Jasminum stephanense which dis- 
appoints by deferring its first blooms to a 
more convenient season. 

’Twixt back wall and path still remains 


ha 
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space, for the filling 
now making plans. I did try Iris Susiana, 
the buds of which always seem to perish: out 
of doors, but the experiment was rather a 
failure and the bulbs were’ removed. I think 
of trving there a Cape Daisy, Agathza 
ceelestis, which has been flowering outside 
most of the summer. 

As to the narrow, raised bed against the 
front wall, I put Philesia pustielta next the 
door, where I think it got unwelcome 
draughts, producing yellow foliage instead of 


the plentiful crop of ‘bloom which graced — 


another plant a little further on. This, there- 
fore, will be removed shortly and planted next 
to its more flourishing compatriot. Then 
comes Mitraria coccinea, which bloomed 
first on June 8th and has been going on ever 
since. Another plant out of doors has not 
done well and will. probably be given the 


of which I am even 
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have to wait till next year. 
and Son list,an M. Teewdieana: which they 
describe as superior to M. suaveolens, and I 
hope to put it in this autumn. Passing the 
Philesia buxifolia which has done so well I 
come to a little Shortia galacifolia surrounded 
with a miniature rockery. I thought that. it 


was going to die, but it has taken up, and I 


hope “to get-some blooms next year. 


Recs feenoie 


T have still some space left, aie only for 


By THACKERAY TURNER. 


F we never, had .a’ hot. summer probably 
no one would wish to build a summer- 


Recess in long walk, Westbrook, giving shelter to. seat. 


corner place vacated by the Philesia. Next I 
put a couple of Boronias—megastigma, 
which filled the house with scent from April 
6th onward for some weeks, and heterophylla, 
some of whose rosy flowers still show colour 
under its wealth of growth. It began to 
flower on May 31st.. Then a Rosa sinica 
levigata~ is making, good progress. ‘Time 
after time did I fail : with this in Devonshire, 
though at Cliff House, in neighbouring Tor- 
quay, flourished and flowered profusely the 
finest plant thereof I ever saw. My plant, put 


in last autumn, lingered long, apparently in 


doubt whether ue was worth while to live or — 


not; but then cheered up, and looks’ as if it 
were going to do.' Here, too, I put in a 
Me indevilla. suaveolens which has run right up 
the front wall, the roof, and to the back wall, 
but has not yet flowered. It used to do out 
of doors on the south side of the house at mv 
place in Devonshire, and flower about the first 
week of July; but I suppose that I shall 


great difficulty is to give it a backbone. 


house. It is usually but litthe used. The 
windows become very dirty, the seats are 
dirty, and abound with spiders. Summer- 


houses are generally built of wood, which 


is a bad material for the purpose, as in 
winter a summerhouse must of necessity be 
damp, and damp is destructive of wood. 

hen decaying it has a nasty smell. Most of 
us know the usual smell of a summerhouse 
which does not make it inviting. In spite of 
all this summerhouses are useful buildings, 
because in a really hot summer, if they are 
well placed, well designed, and well built, 
they will be found to be exactly what we want. 
Now,.as to. position. Anyone who has 
laid out a garden will have found that one 
The 
mass of foliage is apt to make it all appear 
too fluffy, so that a piece of walling isa god- 
send, as it stiffens the whole design “and 
shows off the grace of Nature, and the: skil- 


ful designer will know exactly where to place 


it. It is most difficult to make a satisfactory 
garden with no building in it, but, of CONE 


N 


aaa hare Henley: on- Thames. 


- Summer- houses. and Garden ‘Shelte 


= 


\ 


all aaa I should: phe to. ee O: 


-regard to the latter I find that a 


plunged in a moderately shady posit 


_a few minutes it becomes. ia perfec 


Clethra arborea, but both. take room 


quite good results by keepin in 
house all winter and then Piaacings i 
summer. At this moment.a Clethra. 


its top branch covered: ‘with its lov. 
of white bells. © Joun Epwarp 


ae ae jose ws : > 
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gardens are the natural adjunct to 
that the difficulty seldom arises. — 

|The design. of a ‘summerhouse 1 
governed by its use, and the first u 
it should shelter us from: the sun and 
The illustrations show a summerhou:s 
out windows. It has an archway on - 
and west. sides. On a very hot. day 
delightful retreat, for there is sure — 
movement of air through it so that it 
and although on entering it seems 


ae 


which to read. Looking. through t 
opening the eye is met by two beds 
stemons, and ‘beyond jong beds: of 
Poppies. But the hot days when one 
to sit there in most years are unforl 
few. It has another ‘use, which i 
important. All the winter it stores tk 
Oak .and iron See which go to fug 
garden. | f 

The most ident thine os ‘all is 
- the building weatherproof - and. Pp 
Whether ‘built of brick or ‘stone, tk 
must not look mechanical. A.definite § 
such as English or Flemish, must not 
for the brickwork, and the walling sf 
of the nature of farm buildings. The 
used in Wiltshire, which is composed 
and chopped straw, would look qui 
More important than the walling is t 
ing. Nothing looks better ‘than th 
slates of Gloucestershire. or Horsham 
but these can seldom be had, unle 
small rough ones, such as cover old 4 
in Wales, can ie" obtained. _Ordinar 
are ugly, as they reflect light and are 
of texture. So this only leaves us til 
thatch, heather, and ‘chips. Straw ¢ 
last long enough. Tiles will generally 
be used, They must be hand- ma 
should not be less than three-quarter 
inch thick. The. brick-red ‘of newn 
pass off in less than three vears. One 
point: do not spoil a good summeth 
smothering it with Crepes: Ey eee 


oo ee 
I am frequently reminded of the su 
of Marigolds for dry banks where th 
peels and where little else will grow, 
ing large masses of them at irailway 
and similar places. Where these 
plants once get a footing they soon 
and reproduce themselves year afte 
from seed with but a tithe ‘of the a 
which other plants require.’ ’ Nasturti 
also especially well suited for simila 
and some of the most brilliant mé 
colour I have ever seen have been P 
by Antirrhinums, which will even 
old walls where scarcely any. other a 
besides Wallflowers can exist. In fat 
is abundant material to make any “1 


of this, kind blossom as a Rose, 
secret in the matter is getting the ple 
established during the moist, rain 

‘of autumn, and not to attempt an 
pl enune between ‘May and October. 
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SUMMER-HOUSE OF STONE IN MR. THACKERAY TURNER'S GARDEN AT WESTBROOK, GODALMING 


Above: View of summer-house from east side 


Below? Summer-house with opening east and west and no windows 
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Sweet-scented Tobacco (Nicotiana 
affinis) 


EVERAL Tobaccos are sufficiently orna- 
mental to deserve a place in the garden, 


but the kind ‘that has received ‘the 
greatest recognition is N. .affinis, and it tho- 
rough y merits. its popularity, as the 


pl ants are a sy to grow, and their beauty 
when in full bloom -is of a distinct and at- 
tractive ‘character. It may not be out 
of place to give a few hints as to the culture 
of this pl lant. The proper plan is to sow the 


seed in the month of March, as by so doing | 


the plants will have plenty of time to attain 
a fair size before being planted out in the 
open, which is best done at the latter part 
of May or early in June. It is mot safe to 


put them out before, as very little frost will, 


kill them. Sow the seed carefully in shallow 
pans, which should be properly drained and 
filled with light, loamy soil. Place the seed 
pans in ia warm pit, where they must re- 
main until the seedlings are making free 
growth, when they may be transfered to a 
frame, from which the frost can be excluded. 


This enables the plants to make a ‘hardy~ 


‘become broken off either through 
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in front is a line of this Tobacco. When the 
plants are in full beauty the flowers make a 
striking contrast to the deep green leafage of 
the sub-tropicals. 
pretty features we may, with a little fore- 
thought, create in a garden, however small. 


It is also valuable for pot culture. The proper. 


way is to select the best of the seedlings, and 


pot them on as you would a Fuchsia or Petu-. 


nia. Both plants in pots and in the open will 
require. support when in bloom, as the flower- 
stems are of considerable length, and apt to 
careless 
handling of the plants or high winds. Dur- 
ing the daytime, when the weather jis’ hot, 
the flowers quite close up, but open again in 
all their freshness and beauty as soon as the 
cool evening approaches; it is then that the 
delicious perfume is most powerful. -E. 


ALPINES 


Some Thymes for the rock garden 


VERY year I become more and more 
impressed with the extraordinary value 
and beauty of the various forms of Thy- 


Westbrook, Godalming: Stone arch in garden wall at end of long walk . 


No matter what the weather may be the distance seen through the archway invariably 
appears blue. 


growth, without which a profuse display of 
bloom cannot be looked for. When the seed- 
lings are becoming overcrowded they must 
be potted off singly into 3-inch pots, using 
a loamy compost to promote a vigorous 
growth. 

The time to plant these out has already 
been specified, and if given a well-prepared 
soil and pen position, the plants will not 
fail to succeed well. Avoid shady spots or 
positions overshadowed by trees, as this To- 
bacco loves plenty of light and air, and pre- 
sents a most miserable appearance when 
drawn up. We occasionally see the plants 
arranged in separate clumps in the border, 
and grown in this way they are very effec- 
tive, imparting variety and beauty to the gar- 
den. Another way is to devote a bed entirely 
to them, and when the flowers are in full 
beauty, a bed of this chamacter forms ’a-dis- 
tinct and beautiful feature. There are in- 
deed many wavs of employing N. affinis to 
advantage. I know of a garden-in which 
there is a long wall skirted by a narrow bor- 
der. The border is backed ‘by Cannas and 
other stately plants of like character, while 


mus Serpyllum for the rock garden. They 
are, perhaps, the most beautiful of all car- 
peting plants through which to grow small 
bulbs, Iris reticulata and the species of Cro- 
cus.. They make such neat dark green car- 
pets, following the contour of the ground 
closely in the most beautiful manner. Then 
about mid-June they burst into flower, paint- 
ing the ground with sheets of rich heather 
purple, crimson and white. 

Besides bulbs for growing through them 
the small Saas: are excellent. All the 


forms of C. pusilla—that tiny dainty Haire- . 


bell of the High Alps, also C. rotundifolia— 
our British native Harebell, white and pale 
lavender blue, and then again the forms of 
C. linifolia, deep purple, lavender blue and 
white. 

Broad planting of these Campanulas and 
Thymes, thoroughly well mixed, is not only 
beautiful in itself, but is much. to be recom- 
mended for making a break among the 
rocks. Too often one sees the rock garden 
monotonously studded with stone evenly dis- 
fributed in all parts. . Two or three rocks 
omitted, leaving the open space to be planted 


It is astonishing how many 


variety, albus, 


with such Apaies as I have described 
up the other rocks in a remarkable n 


There is quite a number of forms 
mus Serpyllum which may be used 
way. First of all, common Wild 7 
native of our English. downlands. | 
pyllum coccineus is a deep crimson 


,and to the man who collected it w 


real debt of gratitude. A tater deve 
of this is major, dark-leaved with la: 
of brilliant crimson, but with eacl 
head rising on a 3 inch stem at 
foliage; a grand thing. There is a pt 
also the pretty wool 
form, lanuginosus. A later developr 
is Ts ‘Serpylium aureus, which was d 
years ago by Mr. E. C. Buxton. — 
summer, f§ just ordinary green-lea 
flowers of the normal heather colou 
the autumn the whole plant turns a: 
a guinea and gives beautiful notes a 
shine on the rock garden. ‘The lat 
tion of all is a variety ** Annie Hall 
was collected by Mr. A. J. Hall, to) 
gate. It is a most lovely thing with 


_ of a delicate flesh pink, and is a m 


able addition to the race. 


Very near J. Serpyllum i is I. H 
rona, which I collected many year: 
Corsica. J found it by sitting on t 
by the roadside and suddenly becomit 
of a delicious smell of seed cake. Af 
ing through my EDN packet { 
hotel, I discovered only garlic saus: 
hard-boiled eggs, and for some tim 
greatly puzzled as to the seed can 
and then I discovered this valuable 
which I was sitting. Various expe 
it. various names, but it was fing 
nounced to be’ Herba-Barona by the 
thorities: It is rather more w 
does not hug the ground quite soc 
T. Serpyllum, whilst the leaves a 
glossy green and rather fleshy. Th 
are very near the typical T. Serpyll 


There is a number of bush Thym 
are desirable in the rock garden, bu 
them all quite the most useful and - 
are T. carnosus and T. nitidus. T. 
starts life very like a tiny Irish Y. 
and dark green, but the branches § 
multiply and it assumes the aspect of 
of Irish Yews. The plant does ble 
the flowers are not its strong point 
is most characteristic in winter. T 
forms a sturdy bush, sometimes as 
2 feet high and as much through, 
early May covers itself with a billoy 
of rosy lilac flowers of very great 
The whole plant, moreover, has “the | 
matic Thyme smell, and it can quite 
used in the kitchen. T. micans is 
bushy Thyme forming dense heathe 
mocks of ash-gireen, and is a frag 
useful bushlet for the rock garden. 

Lastly, there are varieties of T. 
rus, the Lemon Thyme. Even the 
green. leaved form of this forms a ragg 
full of character, and well worth a 
the rock garden. The vairiety argente 
its tiny leaves narrowly edged with 
very pretty and an old rock garden f. 
Those who will admit variegate 
plants should certainly grow this, 
variegation is so much a part and | 
the plant and is not aggressive. ] 
of the most desirable of variegatec 
‘¢ Silver Queen ” is another variety 
introduction. It occurred first at A 
and is a brilliant addition to the fam 
leaves are rather larger than in a 
and witha wider margin of silver. Bi 
silver-leaved forms may be grown — 
pots into tiny standard bushes, 3 to 
high; and-are very pretty hee brog 
the house. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, 
} 


in The 
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D OOR PLANTS 
’ Acidanthera candida 


‘slender bulbous plant with Gladio- 
ke flowers received an Award of 
ferit from the Royal Horticultural 
yy in June last, when shown by Mr. 
am van de Weyer, Clyffe, Dorchester. 
lowers, which are pure white, have un- 
if long, narrow — tubes resembling 
er, swan-like necks, and the flower-buds 
melosed in long pointed green sheaths. 
sword-like leaves are about 18 inches. in 


i . 
re indebted to-the exhibitor, Mr. W. 
de Weyer, for the following particu- 


is plant grows in Kenya Colony on the 
yeldt country at a height of 5,000 feet 
y00 feet above the sea. It grows among 
ass. 

flowers at various times from December 
wil in its own country. 

is very ‘sweet scented, especially in the 
ng. The corms, which are rather small 
ze and increase rapidly, were potted up 
irst week of May and given the same 
mént as Freesias; that is, cool green- 
2 treatment. The pot as shown con- 
{ ro corms in a 48-pot. The soil con- 
tet two parts loam, one part leaf-soil, 
rly one part sand. 

is also a cream-coloured variety or 
of Acidanthera that grows in Kenya 


Cacti in pans 
your issue of Match 14th you publish a 
in which I described my method of 
ng small Cacti and succulents in pans. 
now sending you photographs of 
ans. (Unfortunately the photographs 
‘suitable for reproduction.—Ep.) In 
I planted Mamillaria clavorides cristata 
. Parkinsoni—the former a weird- 
‘fellow, for all the world like a piece 
Ginger root! In No. 2 I. have 
a verrucosa and Opuntia microdasys 
ea. In No, 3 Opuntia cylindrica, 
ia gracilis, and Euphorbia mamil- 


other pans which I like even better 
ose I have mentioned. Kleinia arti- 
the well-known candle-plant) and 
ia desmetiana var. cristata make a 
ymbination—the curious grey stems of 
mer and the grey-green leaves of the 
owing up well against the yellow 
é rock. 

illaria pusilla and M. stella are very 
sing, their low-growing habit forming a 
ust to my other pans. 

think my favourite pan is one in which I 
associated Euphorbia lactea and 
veria farinosa. One should select a 
What ‘“‘leggy’’ plant of the latter, as 
wn stem, with the grey leaves atop, 
nost picturesque. 

hoping to make a fine pan with 
Haworthi and Opuntia cylindrica 
—the contrast in habit and colour 
ye good. I find that Cacti in pans 
ell, in spite of their roots being 
ted, though I am not yet prepared to 
they do so as abundantly as when 
n pots. There can be, however, no 
of the fine effect that Cacti and suc- 
give when planted in these minia+ 
laras—they look so quaint and “‘ out 
mmon.”’ Lewis F. Barton. 


early flowers are in demand, it will 
ary to secure the bulbs and get 
eo up at once. Roman Hyacinths 


ion, and the Dutch Romans and 


heir high price may be left out of - 
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Acidanthera candida. A.M., June, 1925 


Shown by W. van de Weyer, Esq., 
Clyftfe House, Dorchester 


A sweet-scented Irid that grows among 
Grass in Kenya Colony (British East Africa) 


the specially prepared Hyacinths given a 
trial. Among Narcissi choose early Paper 
White_and Golden Spur. Place the bulbs 
closely, in pots 5 inches and 6 inches in 
diameter, using ordinary - potting — soil. 
Plunge the pots in old ashes to a depth of 
about 3 inches, Other bulbs or the main 
batch can be potted later on. 


Growing Nerines 
(REPLY TO ‘* BROADWAY.’’) 

Provided the roots are in good condition, 
Nerines will stand for years» without repot- 
ting or top-dressing; indeed, they never 
flower so well as when the bulbs are closely 
packed together. Sometimes, however, the 
roots get into a bad state and repotting then 
is absolutely necessary. The best time to 
carry this out is as soon as it can be seen that 
the bulbs do not intend to flower, when they 
should be shaken clear of the old soil and re- 
potted. Whether they are placed sing@y in 
the pots or grouped together the’ drainage 
must be ample, and the compost selected good 
yellow loam, with a liberal amount of sand, 
and if of too adhesive a nature a little well- 
decayed leaf-mould to keep it open. This 
compost. will keep sweet for a lengthened 
period, hence its value for such plants as this. 


~ During the winter and early spring the plants 


should be kept in a light position in the green- 
house and moderately watered in order to en- 
courage good and free, yet sturdy, growth. 
Then, as the plants show signs of going to 
rest, the water supply should be diminished, 
and when dormant the bulbs must be kept 
totally dry and well baked in the sun; indeed, 
they will require no water till the flower- 
spikes show, when water must be carefully 
given. Ifthe clumps or masses get too large, 
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and it is decided to divide them, this may be 
done directly the flower-spikes can be seen, 
for Nerines, unlike many bulbous plants, will 
develop their blossoms if disturbed at the 
roots. . The spikes, however, must be a couple 
of inches long before this is done or failure 
will be the result. You must not, however, 
be surprised if many of these divided plants 
fail to flower the next season. Weak liquid 
manure applied occasionally during the grow- 
ing period is very beneficial to the Nerines, 
but care must be. taken that it is well diluted, 
as anything, tending to choke up the potting 
compost should be avoided. 


PESTS 


Common scab of Potatoes 
(Repty To W. A. Woop.) 


HE Potatoes sent in for examination 
are affected with common scab. This 


disease is caused by a fungus known as 
Actinomyces scabies. Common scab is a very 
prevalent disease and occurs more or less 
wherever Potatoes are grown. It is always 
present th its worst form on light, sandy, 
and gravelly soils, but it also becomes 
troublesome on heavier soils in a dry season, 
The disease is rare on peaty soils. Much re- 
search work has been carried’ out in recent 
years in connection with common scab. It 
has been established that the fungus which 
causes common scab is present in all types of 
soil, and. normally lives as a saprophyte upon 
organic matter present in the soil. If the 
amount of organic matter in any given soil is 
low, then the fungus begins to look around 
for something else to live upon. Under the 
above condition the Potato crop appears to be 
the first choice of the fungus. The scabby 
Potatoes you send are the signs of such an 
attack. The scabs are entirely superficial and 
do not detract from the cooking qualities of 
the Potato. 

Control measures for common scab must 
be along the lines of increasing the supplies 
of organic matter in the soil in which we are 
going to grow Potatoes, at the same time 
doing nothing to the soil to decrease the 
supply of organic matter. 

There are many ways in which the organic 
matter in the soil can be increased. One of 
the best is to sow Mustard seed, and as soon 
as the land becomes vacant to dig if in as 
manure just before the Potatoes are planted 
the following spring. All garden refuse that 
is not diseased should be dug into the soil. 
On land inclined to produce common _ scab 
efforts should be made to grow as much green 
material as possible with a view to digging it 
in as manure. During the summer Lettuce 
and summer Spinach are good crops to grow 
for this purpose. Lawn Grass cuttings are 
splendid for this object. 

Many gardeners who grow Potatoes for 
show grow them entirely in leaf-mould. Leaf- 
mould being almost pure organic matter 
the scab fungus does not attack the tubers 
under these conditions. Readers should re- 
member that lime increases common scab. 


Melon diseases 


CANKER belongs to the class of ‘‘ foot- 
rot’? diseases. The tissues of the stem at 
or about soil level become brown and soft, 
and finally rot away. The disease may 
appear at almost any stage in the life of the 
plant, but it is most frequent about the time 
when fruit is beginning to be borne. It is 
caused by bacteria which are enabled to attack 
the stem of the plant at this point on account 
of the excessively wet conditions which are 
frequently allowed to obtain there. 

In order to prevent the disease it is essen- 
tial that the base of the plant should be kept 
as dry as possible, and in watering great care 
should be taken to prevent wetting of the 
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stem. This is perhaps best prevented by set- 
ting out each young plant in the bed in a 
small pot with the bottom knocked out, or by 
placing a metal collar, about 5 inches in 
diameter, around.the stem. When watering, 
care should be taken, that no water is poured 
within the collar or the margin of the pot. 
When the disease has once set. in it may be 
controlled, if it has not progressed too far, 
by dusting the base of the plant with a pow- 
der composed of 10 parts of dry slaked lime, 
- two to three parts of flowers of sulphur, and 
an equivalent amount of finely-ground blue- 
stone (copper sulphate). It may be necessary 
to repeat the process of dusting at intervals 
during the season, and a fresh application 
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‘should be made when the Pex As BG -dressed. S 


The two . 

WILT DISEASES of Melons are caused by 
fungi belonging to the genera Verticillium 
and Fusarium respectively. The symptoms 
are. much alike in the two cases. _ Com- 
mencing with the lower leaves, a yellowing 
and wilting set in which gradually spread to 
the upper parts of theplant. The fungus my- 
celium within the plant chokes up the water- 
conducting channels and, in addition, prob- 
ably secretes some poisonous substance. 


Finally, the whole plant becomes wilted and 


dies. Verticillium wilt is favoured by a com- 
paratively low temperature, whilst the <con- 
trary is the case with Fusarium. wilt. Giving 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern Gardens 


Strawberries 

In earlier issues I have referred to the im- 
portance of securing good runners for pots, 
and now it will be necessary to get the plants 
into their fruiting pots. These ought to be 
6 inches in diameter, and well provided with 
drainage over which is placed a thin layer of 
loam fibre to.secure a free outlet for water. 
Good quality loam should form the rooting, 
medium, but where the loam: is poor add a 
sprinkling of manure from an old Mushroom- 
bed. Firm potting is essential. Afterwards 
stand the pots on a hard base in the open. 
Careful watering is advised. 


Tomatoes 

Plants growing inside will need ‘periodical 
attention, “and specimens with several trusses 
of fruit can have their tops cut out. Continue 
to remove side growths and feed with liquid 
manureor some approved fertiliser. 


Orchard house 


Directly the fruits are matheved the trees 
should be removed to the reserve garden and 
the pots plunged in ashes. If red-spider is 
present cleanse the trees with a solution, of 
insecticide. Keep the roots supplied with 
water and occasionally give liquid manure. 


Raspberries 

The old canes which have borne fruit must 
be »cut out. and new ones tied to the wires to 
take their place. | Five or six of the best will 
be enough from each root or stool. Examine 
the supports and renew them where neces- 
sary. 


Bulbs in Grass 


These are very beautiful when naturalised 
in Grass in close proximity to the pleasure 
grounds, especially if they are planted in 
“(dritts. Daffodils are excellent for this 
purpose, while. Scillas, Snowdrops, and 
Crocus have given ood results. Moreover, 
Tulips, such as Prince of Austria, provide 
ah year quite a number of blooms, 


Lobelia 


The double-flowered forms are increased by 
means of cuttings in the spring, but it is ad- 
visable now to get’a stock established in pots 
or boxes for this purpose. 
winter in a frost-proof pit. 


Spartium junceum 

During July this.bright yellow flowering 
shrub is most effective. It is readily raised 
from seeds which can be sown when ripe. or 
in the spring. Grow the plants in pots until 
they are transferred to their final stations. 


Cyclamen 

Seeds should be sown during August to 
produce flowering plants next year. Sow the 
Seeds thinly, and stand the pans in a green- 
house with an average temperature of 60 
degs., protecting them from sunlight until 
germination takes place. Pot off singly 


They will pass the — 


when large enough, and ae them growing 
steadily in a genial atmosphere. 


Hippeastrums 

Some of these have nearly. garbled their 
season’s growth, and now steps should be 
taken’ to “get the bulbs thoroughly ripened. 
Give the plants plenty of light and keep the 
roots moist until the foliage dies off. Admit 
air freely, 


Coleus 

Insert a few cuttings of each variety! with 
a view to keeping a stock through the winter, 
although old plants will usually keep alive if 
kept in a warm house. 


Gloxinias 

After flowering the bulbs should be oflowed 
to go to rest gradually, and when the foliage 
begins to die off the water supply should ‘be 
diminished and finally withheld. Rest the 
bulbs in a cool dry place for the winter. 

T. W. Briscor. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Roses 
The removal of all spent blooms not only 
adds considerably ‘to the tidiness of the beds, 


but is also beneficial to the bushes. The 
H.T.’s and T.’s almost invariably  pro- 
duce far too many buds, so a ei 


thinning of these, while still in a small state, 
is of great. assistance, as by - concentrating 


the strength the fic ore left are finer in every | 


wav. An. occasional soaking of the soil with 
weak | tiquid manure will put fresh vigour 
into them 

Climbing Roses : 


Not infrequently, especially when trained 
to walls, these suffer considerably from dry- 
ness. of _ the. soil. Have all. watered 
thoroughly with weak liquid manure, or even 
with clean w ater, and much good will result. 
Should there be any overcrowding cut clean 
away all the weaker growths, and then 
lightly but securely tie in all new shoots re- 
quired to furnish the tree for next season’s 
display. ° 
Border Carnations . 

The layering of these must now be carried 
out with all speed, as the earlier it is fin- 
ished the better rooted will be the yonns 
plants. Cuttings secured now, inserted. 
pots or boxes of very sandy compost, will 
usually root quite well, and although they 
seldom make such fine’ plants as are to be 
secured from ‘‘ layers,’’ they are still useful 
for spring planting. 
Pentstemons 

These have suffered greatly from the 
drought, and one wonders where cuttings are 
to be had a month hence. The ground should 
be frequently hoed between the rows, while 
a slight sprinkling of some good artificial 


a weelx or 


~ near to the ground as possible. C.E 


eA 


increased shane ‘bd: raising the tem 
of the house will to a large exten 
Verticillium wilt, but Fusarium, wilt. 
difficult to control. In both cases tl 
is contracted from the soil and the re 
dead, affected plants may become SOU 
future infection if not properly dispo 
Plants suffering from Fusarium wil 
be removed’ and burned. Before 
others in. their places - the soil she 
thoroughly watered with Cheshun 
pound. Soil in which diseased plant 
been grown should not be used for a 
crop unless it has been thoroughly disi 
and sterilised.—A leaflet (No. 125). pu 
by BG Ministry of ceeulire 5 
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manure betvecir the. cee will als 


to encourage them to do better. As 5 

the flowers on the centre spikes fa 
away, and the side shoots will then « 
much faster, and so furnish cuttings 
season. 


A 


Pansies and Violas ee < 

These have dake a bad time this st 
and on light soils s especially are lookit 
miserable. It is well now to trim. b 
old , stragely growths, as this ma 
helps to encourage the production o 
shoots, these making the best of c 
little later on, Where cuttings are al 
they may- be secured and inserted. in 
of sandy compost in a cold frame, 


Autumn propagating 

This important work is now ain 
us again, and preparation should r 
made so that ‘the actual handling 
various cuttings may be carried out 
and rapidly when the proper time 
round. . Have frames, boxes, and E 
clean and repaired, and a large batch 
mixed and riddled with sufficient 
material for drainage at hand. Thes 
minary anrangements occupy a deal o 
so it is well to have them all pretty w 
ished before the actual Hopagating 4 b 


Potatoes for seed actin 

As is well known, tubers that are : 
before being quite ripe invariably Be 
earliest and finest crop, so it is advis 
make arrangements for securing the 
sary quantity in plenty of time. “A vel 


'plan is to pick out tubers of mediu 


digging the daily supplies f 
If laid in shallow boxes and 

1o days in full sunshine te 
before storing away in some frost-pro 
cool, shed or cellar, the seed will, as 
keep splendidly. 


Housing fruit nets if 

The ‘life’? of a net can be consi 
prolonged by taking care to have it 
as soon as the crop.it is protecting hi 
picked. It must, of course, be thon 
dry in every part when ‘taken dow 
neatly pleated, or otherwise properly 
away. Each net should have a woode 
attached to it on which is recorded tl 
ticular spot it is meant to protect, th 
detail being a great saver of time and 
All nets should: be hung up in a de 
where rats and mice cannot reach th 


Black Currants 4 

As soon as the fruit is nick shoul 
be iavailable, the bushes should be | 
this allowing sun and air to reach al 
of the plant, and more especially the 


growths that are to furnish next si 
crop. In the case of this fruit, prut 


while 
kitchen. 


\ 


_ merely the removal of worn- out ey 


make room for the young shoots, 


Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Potato, since its importation into 
country, has undergone ‘great de- 
ment, stage by stage, until it 
me one of the leading articles 
and certainly the most important 
>» that a town worker is able 
in his allotment garden. The 
ambition is to produce a large bulk 
king, shapely Potatoes that will sell 
market at a good price, whereas the 
t holder is anxious to produce a clean 
of high-class eating Potato that will 
thout undue waste—under conditions 
e anything but ideal, A few cultiva- 
y wish to go further and grow tubers 
exhibition standard, but that requires 
interest, and enthusiasm above the 
Aa 

_ greatest development in Fotatoes has 
de by the breeders, and in recent 
much good work has been done by the 
Archibald Findlay, Mr. Ezra Miles, 
ter, Mr: Donald MckKelvie, of the 
yr. Salaman, of Cambridge, 
ssrs. Sutton, of Reading. “Thousands 
gs have been bred by these men, 
vhich have proved useless, but the 
-have survived the tests have re. 
because. of their superiority in some 
istic or another. 

i best and choicest sorts, such as Mid- 
1 Early, Sharpe’s Express, Great Scot, 
, King Edward, and Kerr’s Pink, are 
results of the accumulated work of 
preceding breeders. The new in- 
s, Arran Consul (McKelvie), Di 
Catriona, Ben Lomond, Barley 
‘and others, are still in the testing 
stage, though they will appeal to the 
for exhibition. 

ers of Potatoes and the public are 
re protected than formerly, for proper 
sare given by a Committee of the 
Institute of Agricultural Botany as 
ymous varieties, and thus genuine 
adlings get a better chance than for- 


ers have been inquiring into the 
of cultivation, and here and there 
ormation has been gained to guide 
ator. The experiments of the Royal 
ural Society at Wisley have demon- 
lat from a relatively poor sand quite 
ful crops can be obtained as the result 
cultivation, and though it means hard 
f is an operation that must be well 
ood cultivation, for which there is 
itute, is fundamental to success. The 
to can accommodate itself to soils fer- 
1 with such acid manures as sulphate of 
ia.and superphosphate. It demands 
d refuses to function properly or to 
uae weights of tubers in potash- 
‘SOUS. 
applied in the form ‘of sulphate 
be used if good quality is preferred; 
bride of potash, or kainit, gives equal 
s of inferior quality tubers. The 
Ss of these chemical fertilisers that are 
has long formed the. basis of experi- 
those recently conducted support 
lication of 14 Ibs. sulphate of am- 
14 Ibs. sulphate of potash, and 42 Ibs. 
sphate per io perch ~ allotment. 
ure, farmyard or stable manure, in 
ould be used to obtain the best 


work in recent times has shown 
sizé of the seed tuber is really of less 
han the health of the plant from 
is taken. Tubers from plants infec- 
Teaf-curl, mosaic or curly dwarf, will 
‘the disease to the fresh plants, and 


ase. j 
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Deputy Controller of Horticulture 


they will function indifferently and produce 
less than a normal crop. Such small crops 
are far too common in allotment gardens and 
constitute a great loss of food to the house- 
hold and lower the interest and enthusiasm of 
the cultivator. Better results are obtainable 
and will be accomplished when planters insist 
on having seed from a‘crop which has passed 
the inspection test and procured an. official cer- 
tificate as to its comparative freedom from 
*“ virus ’’ diseases. Scientific work has estab- 
lished this knowledge; its truth has been 
confirmed by experiments. It is left now for 
the planters to make use of the results to 


achieve a marked progress in crop produc- 


tion. 

Scientific investigation is proceeding with 
wart disease, and a method of freeing the soil 
of the spores of the disease has been worked 
out ona laboratory scale, and it is now being 
tested in the field. Blight, the disease which 
has caused so much loss to the tubers, has 
not been forgotten. The experiments of Dr. 
Murphy, of Dublin, proved that allotment 
holders would be wise to cut and clear away 
the haulm of Potatoes from their allotments 
fully a week before the Potatoes are dug. 

Thus, stage by stage, science and practice 
together are developing the Potato into a 
food crop of ever increasing importance. 

[From the Schedule of the London and Dis- 
trict Allotments and Gardens Show, which 
show will be held at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Hall, Vincent Square, on September 
4th and 5th.| 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Strawberry planting 
(RepLy TO B. CLARKE.) 
Pin’ earlier Strawberries can be planted 


in August the better the prospect of a 

good crop of fruit the following year. 
The latter can be achieved if runners, well 
established in pots, are employed, and _ pro- 
vided, of course, there is no delay in plant- 
ing, a very good crop of handsome fruits is 
the reward. Early planting and the employ- 
ment of strong, well-rooted plants also have 
other advantages, inasmuch as it means the 
gain of a season, so far as a crop is con- 
cerned, while the plants, as a result of their 
having got a firm grip of the soil, will be able 
to pass through a severe winter with im- 
punity. : 

When runners are layered later, or if such 
as become rooted to the ground between the 
rows are used for planting, it is then useless 
to look for a crop the next year as they have 
neither the amount of roots nor the time in 
which to become established before winter 
sets in. If the requisite area of ground is 
at liberty, and can be spared, planting under 
such conditions may take place, but as the 
plants will not bear in the succeeding year 
the ground should lie idle, or it can be utilised 
for raising other crops, such as Onions, Let- 
tuces, and Cauliflowers for pricking off into 
frames and under hand-lights and cloches. 
On the other hand, whén space is restricted, 
it is better to defer planting until spring, and 
to plant out the requisite number of runners 
in mursery rows on a border. The plants will, 
treated in this way, lift with good balls of 


‘soil in February, and commence rooting at 


once when placed in their new quarters. 
There is under these circumstances ample 
time in which to get the borders or breaks, as 
the case may be, prepared for their recep- 
tion, but for immediate planting this must be 
undertaken at once. As the crop occupies the 


same site for at least three, and in many cases 
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four, years, the soil should be freely manured, 
using a mixture of cow and horse dung, not 
the pig manure if your soil is light—if the 
pig manure is mixed with Jeaf-soil it is an 
excellent manure, its mechanical action being 
similar to that ot cow manure—and well dug 
beforehand. — It is far easier to advise the 
digging in of well-rotted farmyard or stable 
manure than it is to obtain it at the present 
day; nevertheless it is necessary that such 
material be used, the poorer the soil the 
greater the quantity, within reason, to enrich 
and render it capable of producing the best 
results. 

- As firmness of soil is essential to the well 
being of the Strawberry, the surface a few 
days after having been dug should be levelled 
with a wooden rake and trodden firm, with 
the lighter nature of the soil the greater the 
amount of treading should it be subjected to. 
If the soil is dry it is better to water it where 
each plant will be set out than to wait for rain 
and lose valuable time. The plants them- 
selves should be well soaked with water an 
hour or so before planting, and then, if the 
surface is mulched directly afterwards, they 
will not feel the effects of dry weather nearly 
so much as when this extra amount of atten- 
tion is denied them. 

If plants in small pots are used the plant- 
ing is best .carried out with a_ trowel. 
With this holes are made sufficiently large in 
diameter to allow of some fine soil being 
placed all round the balls, and at such a depth 
that the top of the ball can be just covered 
with soil. The soil around the balls can 
hardly be made too firm, and as the planting 
proceeds each plant should receive a liberal 
supply of water. The rows should stand 
2 feet asunder and the plants 18 inches apart 
in the rows. When the ground can be spared 
another 6 inches of space may be allowed in 
either instance. The after-treatment until 
winter sets in is to suppress runners as fast 
as they are produced, to occasionally hoe the 
surface in the event of a mulch being omitted, 
and to keep. weeds under in any case. 


Tree fruit crops in Ireland 


AppLes.—The* Apple crop generally is a 
failure this season, though isolated instances - 
of a fair return are’ reported. The reliable 
varieties—i.e., Lane’s Prince Albert, Worces- 
ter Pearmain, Bramley’s Seedling, and 
Grenadier—have suffered in the general 
failure. For those blossoms which survived 
the falling-off period the conditions were not 
propitious for the proper setting of the fruit. 
The absence of bees to assist in the pollina- 
tion and fertilisation had also a detrimental 
effect. Royal Jubilee and Worcester Pear- 
main are reported. from some districts as 
showing a fair yield. Orchards on high 
ground appear to have progressed, better than 
those on more sheltered ground. Apple scab 
has also been prevalent in many districts. 


Pears.—Reports indicate that the failure 
of the Apple crop has been exceeded by that 
of the Pear crop. Here the poorness of the 
yield may be attributed to similar causes as 
those affecting Apples. 

Piums AND Damsons.—In a few districts 
Plums. are bearing a fair yield, but otherwise 
this crop and the Damson crop are included 
in the general failure of tree fruits. Cherries 
are showing a poor return. 

INSECT AND FUNGOID PESTS.—The attacks of 
both these enemies to the fruit crop are’ not 
so virulent this season, though many in- 
stances of their appearance are reported. The 
spraying of Apple trees for aphis and, apple- 
sucker was carried out with success in many 
districts. In unsprayed orchards much 
damage was caused, especially by apple- 
sucker. Gooseberry sawfly was the chief 
enemy of the Gooseberry this season. Silver- 
leaf is reported on Damsons and Plums in 
several districts. 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EpiToR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, -Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PusBLIsHBR. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 
days in advance of date, queries cannot always be 

- replied to in the issue immediately following their 
receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples -of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent, they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Border Carnations to name 

Four. varieties of Border Carnations have 
been received from each of two readers, one 
of which was ‘‘ Margate.’”? We can only 
distinguish the flowers by the labels. 

Wooden labels: 1, Rony Buchanan; 2, the 
crimson self is not a Crimson Clove; it is 
either Gordon Douglas or The King; 3, Santa 
Claus (Picotee); 4, My Clove. 

Red waterproof labels: 1, Rosetta; 2, not 
recognised ; 3, Mrs. Andrew Brotherstone; 4, 
probably J. Savelle. 


Lifting Anemone coronaria 

(D.)—The corms of this are always im- 
proved by lifting, and equally so by a rest 
and change of soil. Winter wet is not so 
much against the corms as the early restart 
into growth and subsequent suffering from 
frost when left in the soil. This all too often 
cripples them and they perish. You may lift 
at once and replant in October, keeping the 
roots meanwhile in dry soil in a well-ventila- 
ted shed. Do not put the corms into boxes 
and shut down the lid as some do, to the im- 
minent danger of the whole. A sandy warm 
loam well enriched and well drained should 
grow them well. 


Salvia Pride of Zurich 

(G. M.)—Your better way will be to take 
cuttings of Salvia Pride of Zurich at once and 
put about half a dozen cuttings in a 5-inch 


pot. When rooted they must have a: good 
light position in the greenhouse for the 
winter. In the spring they should have the 


tops pinched out in order to lay the founda- 
tion of a bushy growth, and as soon as new 
shoots commence to push the young plants 
must be potted off singly into small pots. In 
this way they will form good plants by bed- 
ding-out time. Even if you take cuttings we 
should also advise you to keep a few of the 
old plants, keeping them in the greenhouse 
during the winter. These plants will in the 
spring push out a quantity of new shoots, 
which will make first-rate cuttings, and under 
favourable conditions will soon root. By 
keeping a few old plants you are insured 
against the loss of the autumn: cuttings, as 
such a thing may possibly happen, for it is 
decidedly late in the season to take cuttings, 
and then success or otherwise. will to a great 
extent depend upon the weather experienced 
this autumn. é 


Stopping Chrysanthemums 

(A. R.)—Your object in the cultivation of 
the Chrysanthemum appears to be that of 
bringing to perfection large exhibition blooms, 
and you ask us the question whether your 
plants need any more stopping. If your 
plants were “‘ stopped ”’ or ‘* pinched ”’ respec- 
tively in) March and May the first batch 


should develop second ‘‘ crown’’-buds in ex-’ 


cellent time for your purpose without any 
further stopping, while in the case of those 
stopped in May first crown-buds will be neces- 
sary, except, perhaps, in a few instances. To 


stop your plants after this date would be fatal, 


unless you thoroughly understand each plant . 


and the peculiarities of the different varieties. | 


Growing Arum Lilies 3 
‘(Scot.)—A very successful grower of our 
acquaintance recommends turning the plants 
outdoors in an open position early in June. 
Water for a time and then gradually with- 


hold it until in July and August no water. 


whatever is given. What with sun-baking 
and no water for two months the plants are 
dried off nearly to the corms, but even’ so the 
root-fibres always remain fresh and plump. 


Towards the end of August the whole of the 


plants are shaken quite free of soil, all offsets 
detached, and the corms repotted in fresh 
loam, well-decayed manure, and a little sand. 
After the potting is completed the pots are 
stood on a bed of ashes, and a little later each 
pot is given a thorough watering. Conse- 
quent on the long-continued rest and drying 
off the plants are not long in making a move 
when water is given. So much progress is 
made that the plants areshoused in Septem- 
ber. 
market gardeners, and no planted-out Arums 
can compare with the rested ones in growth 
or solid and well-shaped spathes. In the 
natural order of things a rest should follow 
a prolonged flowering of these plants, and no 


one having once tried the drying-off process. 


will again adopt the planting-out system. | 


Treatment of Aubrietias 


(Subscriber.)— We have found by ex- 
perience that the following plan is most suc- 
cessful. Every year, in July, or as soon as the 
plants have finished blooming, we cut them 
back ruthlessly to within 2 inches of the 
ground. By treating plants in. this manner 
the unsightly, partly bare, appearance so often 


seen is avoided, and the whole plant is fresh” 


and full of bloom in the spring and summer. 
If it is desired to increase the plants in Sep- 
tember take up a root which has been cut 
down, divide it carefully, and plant the pieces 


in the nursery garden, transplanting them to_ 


their permanent position in November. 


Treating a bank 

(Miss Mercer).—Your best plan will be to 
prepare a border at the top of the bank. In 
this border plant some of the Wichuraiana 
Roses and train them down so as to cover 
the bank. Any of the Ivies would do, 
while the common Hypericum ‘would also 
answer. We have seen this make a fine 
feature when used for the purpose. You 
would find Lonicera nitida very suitable. If 
too vigorous it will stand the knife to keep it 
within bounds. 


The Madonna Lily unhealthy 


(Disappointed.)—Your Madonna Lilies have . 


been attacked by that terrible disease (un- 
doubtedly of fungoid origin) which has de- 


stroyed them wholesale in many gardens in | 


which at one time they used to do well. 
Various remedies have been’ tried, but up to 
the present none of them seem to have given 


This method of drying off is followed by. 


Raspberry beetle - 


August 15, 
general satisfaction. .Spraying the_ 
with a solution of 2 oz. of sulphide of 
sium dissolved in 3 gallons of water ha 
recommended, at the same time removit 
decaying foliage and burning it. Lifti 
bulbs and shaking them up in a bag 
phur have in some cases proved effic: 
while lifting and baking the bulbs in t 
and replanting in fresh soil have als 
found successful. _ : 7 

FRUIT 

Raspberries failing Cte 

Would you very kindly tell me if y 
account in any way for the failure- 
Raspberry canes to bear fruit properly? 
have been planted for three years, and 
had no fruit from them yet. They hav 
tremendous | growth and I rather 1 
whether I had given them too much | 
manure; but this year and last I have 
them no manure of any kind. TI he 
out the old canes each year and have ¢ 
all except six or seven of the new ca: 
enclose a spray in case it is of any 1 
should be much obliged if you could h 
about this. ce Dag aoe a ee 

~[We cannot find any diséase or 
trouble on the’ Raspberry growths set 
are therefore of the opinion that it is 
of over luxuriance, or in other words § 
is too rank for it to be fruitful. If 3 
frain, from applying manure this ¢ 
winter or spring the canes will probab 
next year, provided, as a matter of © 
they become properly ripened by the 
autumn. This, of course, was out 
question last year owing to so much rez 
lack of sunshine, and that, coupled w 
luxuriant condition of the canes, is a 
able for the failure.} | ia 


Apples cracking. «2-7 ==? 

(E. E. Plimmer.)—The only reason © 
suggest for the cracked specimens of 
you send is that the roots have gone 
into some poor and.sour soil. We 
advise you to have the tree root pru 
first treating only one side of the tree 
of all downward roots so as to encoure 
formation of new and fibrous roots 


surface. Some fresh loamy soil rou 
roots, with some old lime rubble, wil 
value. = Aine re 


(F. C. J.)}—The Loganberries you 
for examination are infested with the 
of the Raspberry beetle (Byturus tomer 
This pest, as its name implies, attacks 
berries as well as Loganberries. It is 
tremely difficult pest to control. We. 
advise you to pick as closely as possib! 
Loganberries as soon as they are ripe 
ing them under-ripe rather than over-r: 
the fruit was picked with the stalk on: 
of the usual practice of pulling the be 


would help to remove more of the 


Take care after picking the fruit tha 
of the grubs get back to the garden. 
all you can find. Get rid of all rubbish 
is apt to collect at the bases of the 
during autumn and winter. Apply nz 
lene to the soil under your Loganber 
soon as all the fruit is picked at the 


2% ounces per square yard; fork the nz 


lene into the soil as deeply as vou can, 
care to injure the roots as little as pos 
Moving fruit trees 4 

(E. D. Lester.)—You may move you 
trees any time between October and | 


-but the sooner in the autumn the bet 


that the roots may get to work and the 
get established before the winter, 
Vines failing . : 

(E. B. P.).—The specimen Vine sho 
warded gives indication of the Vines 
in a very debilitated condition,, » 
accounts for their failing to fruit. — 


Id they would hardly pay for lift- 
latter is the remedy in a case of 
n. If the rods are to years or 


tructed, and the roots laid out 
nm it. In the case of the Vines not 
yorth saving, make a new border as 


March. 
nentioned would not in any way 
Jines. What you imagine to be a 
‘the leaves is, we think, from your 
, nothing but red-spider, a good 
or which are copious and daily 
ith cold clean water. First damp- 
ge on both the under and upper 
| then dusting it with flowers of 
another method of dealing with an 
if persevered with the first named 
er in your case. 


_ VEGETABLES 

an Asparagus-bed 

ester..—You must have a space 
h for your bed trenched 2 feet 
a trench 2 feet wide at the end, 
the top 12 inches, then break up 
m soil 12 inches deep with a fork, 
it a heavy dressing of half-decayed 
some bone-dust, and fork that in, 
n the next top spit from a 2-feet 
_serve that trench the same. When 
 top-dress with short manure and 
fork that in, and leave the ground 
Plant the roots, which should be 
sid, in broad furrows 18 inches 
he rows, and the latter 24 inches 
up and leave. The middle of 
e best time for planting. Let the 
4 inches deep.. During the 


ressing of salt or nitrate of soda 
oe itin. No heads should be cut 
; two years to enable the plants to 
‘strong. See also article in coming 
J ¢ . 

t exhibition 

Shallot bulbs for exhibition need 
arily be very large, as with these 
‘size is not an advantage, but they 
ry even in size, very bright and 
, and as handsome as they well 
here are two varieties—the true old 
‘Shallot and the large red Jersey. 
is much the better for flavour, 
invariably the larger. If your 
-of the latter variety we should 
id giving a dusting of fresh soot 
1, leave them alone, as they seem 
ng very well. If they. be of the 
rown variety, then give a thin 
f nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
I crushed, at the rate of 3 lbs. per 
ind. That, if at once hoed in and 
will stimulate the plants to quick 
Much, of course, depends on the 
ur soil. If you buried into it a 
ig of manure you should have 


MISCELLANEOUS 

. As J : f : 

_ Eden.)—It is impossible to answer 
question without a personal visit 
-in question. You should consult 


ne soil formation of the freld you in- 
into a garden. The sample of 
fd in connection with your second 
MS very poor and hard. If it is a 
‘the bed in question we are not 
that most things fail in’ it. We 
ined to leave the bed unplanted 
er and try the effect’ of culti- 
the bed as deeply as possible 
ing up the subsoil, at the same 
a heavy dressing of. leaf-mould 
pent Mushroom-bed. This work 


he roots should be lifted, a ‘new’ 


nd plant new Vines—i.e., young. 
The planting of the 


fter good growth has been made; » 


geologist, who would be able to- 


>! 
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should be done as soon as the summer bed- 
ding is removed. Leave the surface of-the 
bed as rough as you can. In late February 
give a dressing of 3} lb. of quicklime per 
square yard. Scatter the lime on the surface 
of the bed and lightly prick it into the sur- 
face. We are inclined to think that the tree 
has something to do with the bed being un- 
~ satisfactory. 


SHORT REPLIES 

W.. F. Clark.—The injury to your Rose 
buds is due to the cold, wet weather we have 
had of late. Given more sun the flowers will 
Open properly. We have had the same 
trouble in the case of many of our Roses. 

D.—What are known as the Margaret 
Carnations from seed sown in spring, the 
seedlings planted out, and potted in the early 
autumn, 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

B. C. J., Hungerford.—Probably Cvyno- 
glossum amabile, see illustration issue March 
21st, 1925, p. 186. A delightful Hound’s 
Tongue that is easily raised from seed. By 
sowing in the open now the resulting plants 
should flower next Mav, whereas by sowing 
indoors in March the first blooms might be 
expected to make their appearance about the 
end of July. 

Be des» 
scaber, native of Chili and a hardy climber 
in southern and western counties, 

Devonia.—Prunus Pissardi. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 

No Name.—Cherry White Heart. 

No Name.—Box of Grapes to hand quite 
smashed and a mass of pulp. No letter was 
sent, and we could, with the greatest diffi- 
culty, decipher the numbers. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


James Carter and Co., Raynes Park, Lon- 
don, S.W. 20.—Bulbs and lawns, 

R.~ M. Crockett and Ca., 100, Union 
Avenue, Cranford, New Jersey.—Flowers 
from bulbs, 1925. 


Report on condition ef horticul- 
tural crops on 29th July, 1925 


VEGETABLES. 

Beans (Kidney or French): Improved by 
recént rain; crop rather variable. Runner : 
Now making good growth with promise of 
average crops. 

Beet : Prospects good, 

Broccoli (Heading and Sprouting): Plant- 
ing out is now nearing completion in most 


districts. 


. Brussels Sprouts: Early plantings satis- 
factory; later plantings improved slightly by 
rain. 

Cabbage (spring-sown): Backward. 

Carrots: Generally poor, though making 
good progress in some districts. 

Cauliflower: Early varieties unsatisfac- 
tory; later varieties show better promise. 

Celery: Improved by recent rain, but con- 
dition generally below average. 


Cucumbers under glass: Generally good, 


but red spider serious in places. Outdoor; 
Progressing satisfactorily. 

Kale : Backward; planting still proceeding 
in many districts. 

Leeks : Now being planted. 

Lettuce (Cos): Good in a few districts, but 
below average elsewhere. (Cabbage): Bolt- 
ing common. 

Marrows: Much improved. 

Onions: Improved by recent rain, but 
bulbs still small in many districts; prospects 
good in others. 

Parsnips: Now making good growth. . 

- Peas: Generally very poor; late sowings 
have improved slightly. 


Billingshurst. — Eccremocarpus ~ 
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Savoys : Now being planted out. 

Sea Kale: Growth continuing satisfactory. 
- Tomatoes (under glass): Very satisfactory ; 
above average in many districts. Outdoor: 
Promise well. 

Turnips: Early. sowings poor; later sow- 
ings germinating well. 

FRUIT. 

Apples (Culinary): Although wecent. rains 
have improved the crop, it is patchy and be- 
low. average. Dessert: Somewhat better 


~than culinary, but below average in most 


districts. James Grieve, Allington, and 
Worcester are fair. 

Pears: Practically a failure in most dis- 
tricts. 

Plums (ordinary), Gages, Damsons: Very 
poor generally. 

Raspberries : Generally below average, but 


fair in some districts; fruit small. 


Cistus trials at Wisley 


~The following awards ‘have been made by 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society to Cistus after trial at Wisley :— 


AwarpD OF MERIT, 

‘Silver Pink, sent by Messrs. Hillier, Win- 
chester; C.. cyprius, C. florentinus, C. 
formosus unicolor, and (C. purpureus, all 
sent bythe Royal Horticultural Society. 


Horticultural Societies’ News 


Sevenoaks Horticultural Society 

Trade exhibits were largely responsible for 
the great success-of this year’s show held 
recently in the beautiful and historic grounds 
of Knowle, by permission of Lord Sackville. 
Mt. A. Richards, The Gardens, Oak Hill 
Lodge, Sevenoaks, repeated his success of 
1923 by gaining the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
medal for the highest points in the show. 

So far as trade exhibits are concerned, 
Sevenoaks is to the fore, for a 20-guinea 
challenge cup has been put up for competition, 
and the ‘‘ trade’’ have responded. Last year 
three firms competed for the first time, and 
this year the number was five. Should this 
section increase there is little doubt that 
Sevenoaks will again be amongst the premier 
shows of the south. As it was, the centre of 
the marquee was filled with some of the finest 
results. of the nurseryman’s art, for which 
nothing but admiration was heard from the 
many who braved the rain during the after- 
noon. 

The five nurserymen exhibiting included 
last year’s winner, Mr. Archie Ray, of Orp- 
ington, and the runner-up, Mr, A. E. Turner, 
of Sevenoaks. The tables were turned this 
year, for Mr. Turner had a wonderful ex- 
hibit, credit for which was due to the work of 
his wife and Mrs. Leslie Steele. A gorgeous 
floral spectacle represented the needs of a 
wedding party. Roses, Carnations, Lilies, 
and Lilies of the Valley were used chiefly, and 
the various colours were so blended as to 
make a fine effect. A representation of a 
three-tier wedding cake formed the centre, 
while bouquets and baskets of flowers 
judiciously arranged, with shepherd’s crooks, 
an early Victorian posy, and other little 
items, to say nothing of the wedding bell that 
was suspended over the centre, made a 
charming picture, and one that did great 
credit to the artistry of the two ladies con- 
cerned, 

Mr. Archie Ray, who took the gold medal, 
had quite an outstanding exhibit, including 
some choice flowers and excellent fruit. In 
the latter was the Cherry Noble, which: Mr. 
Ray himself raised. 

Other nurserymen showing were the Orp- 
ington Nurseries (silver medal), a stand of 
Roses; Messrs. Wallace and Co., Ltd., Tun, 
bridge Wells (silver medal), for hardy 


Bids ih Eee ee ee 


flowers; Messrs, Bunyard, Maidstone (Dip: 
loma); and Messrs. J. Carter (Award of 
Merit), for some choice Gladioli. 

Magnificent Sweet Peas were staged by 
that successful grower, Mr. W. Humphrey, 
gardener to Mr. F. W. Franks (Tonbridge). 


Ipswich and District Gardeners’ 
Association 

On Wednesday a large party of gardeners 
and others interested in horticulture from the 
Ipswich and District Gardeners’. and 
Amateurs’ Association! and Ipswich and East 
of England Horticultural Societv left Ipswich 
by the 7.30 train for Reading, the destination 
being the large seed warehouses and trial 
grounds of Messrs. Sutton and Sons, the well- 
known seedsmen. 

Upon arrival at Reading the party pro- 
ceeded to luncheon. Afterwards the extensive 
seed warehouses were first inspected. The 
packing and order departments, general 
offices, seed-testing and seeds under micro- 
scopic observation greatly interested the com- 
pany. Then the party inspected the \invoice, 
correspondence, and duplicating system 
adopted by the firm. After proceeding through 
the farm seed departments, and also the one 
dealing with foreign orders, the party pro- 
ceeded by train to the extensive trial grounds 
on the London Road, about one and a-half 
miles from the town. The large range of 
glasshouses was visited first. Begonias, 
Achimenes,. Clerodendron fallax, Gloxinias, 
and Streptocarpus looked very fine and were 
admired by all. Tomatoes (indoor and out- 
door, ‘on trial) appeared very healthy and 
promising. Another notable feature was about 
5,000 seedling Chrysanthemums, all single 
varieties and raised from seed sown last 
January, 

Outside, in the trial grounds, Sweet Peas, 
though past their best, called for some atten- 
tions Royal Scot, Royal Sovereign, Bunty, 
Youth, President Harding, and Mrs. Tom 
Jones were still carrying some very fine 
blooms. 

Annuals looked very 
Godetias, Calendulas, Escholtzias, Linaria, 
and Convolvulus minor. © Antirrhinum trials 
formed a great feature, and the memory of 
the gorgeous effects of planting large 
breadths of one colour will never be forgotten. 


effective, especially 


Glasgow Sweet Pea, Rose, and 
Carnation Show 

The annual show of the Scottish National 
Sweet Pea, Rose, and Carnation Society was 
held in the St. Andrew’s Halls, Glasgow, on 
August 5th and 6th. The entries were larger 
than those of last year, but the change in the 
venue, owing to the destruction of the Kelvin 
Hall, affected the attendance, which was, 
however, larger than at any of the shows pre- 
viously held in these halls prior to going to 
the Kelvin Hall. The show was opened by 
Lady Forteviot. : 

The classes for Sweet Peas were of exceed- 
ingly high quality, and the Burpe Cup, for 12 
varieties, was won by Mr. G. Ballingall, who 
had a very fine exhibit. His vase of Youth 
received the distinction of being the best vase 
in the show. Other leading winners in these 
classes were Mr. J. A. Grigor and Mr. J. 
Smith. In the classes for amateurs Mr. D. 
Wright was first in several classes. Messrs. 
Dobbie and.Co. were awarded a gold medal 
for their fine pink Sweet Pea Magnet, and 
first-class certificate for an unnamed seed- 
ling and Mermaid, A silver 
given to the new Pea 2 LO; raised by Messrs. 
E. W. King and Co., which is deep crimson 
in colour. "The Rose section was exceedingly 
well contested as a rule and excellent exhibits 
were shown. Jn the open classes the most 
successful competitors were Messrs. Adams 
and Craigmile and Messrs. D. and W., 
while the Hugh Dickson Cup for amateurs 


medal was > 


Croll, 
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went to Mrs. Russell, Mearns, for 24 blooms. 


Mr. J. Smith, Dunecht, for 12 blooms in dis- 
tinct varieties, won the Rose ok presented 


‘by Lady Gardiner. 


The Irvine Valley Cup for six vases of Car- 
nations and Picotees in distinct varieties went 
to Mr.GCoT. Fyfe: 


Royal Caledonian Hortculaeal | 


Society’s Show, Sept. 9-11 


The> arrangements for the International | 


Show of the Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, whichis to be held on the gth, roth, 
and 11th of next month in the Industrial Hall, 
Annandale Street, Edinburgh, are now well 
advanced. The show is to be opened on Wed- 
nesday, September gth, at 2.30 p.m., by Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of York, and 
it is anticipated ’ that Lord ‘Elphinstone, the 
Honorary President; will occupy the chair. 
The band of the King’ s Own Scottish Bor- 
derers will perform twice daily at 3 and 7. 
We understand so many applications for 
space for trade exhibits have been received that 
the space allocated for this section will be 
taxed to its utmost capacity, and the Council 


Stowmarket 


Two amateur giants 


T is not many years ago. since an en- 
thusiast in Sweet Peas living at the 

compact. little East Suffolk 
Stowmarket mohes the assistance of a 
comparative juvenile, ‘When, presently, the 

master retired from the screen ‘the pupil rose 
to be the local bulwark of the delightful cult. 
Steadily his aspirations grew. in “magnitude 
until his own town and district could not piro- 
vide an outlet for them, and ‘he -wandered 
much farther afield. Success upon success 
rewarded this painstaking efforts, aided, let it 
be remembered always, by a wife as ‘in- 
dustrious and ambitious as himself... Mr. 
A. E.. Garrod, 41, Lime Tree Place, Stow- 
market, was recognised as with the giants 
of a wide, fertile area. In these days of 
grace it has grown to a commonplace to hear 
exhibitors inquire one of the other when) 
staging is in progress, 
ing?’’ wand an affirmative reply is accepted 
as a warning of the desirability of an addi- 
tional careful look round. 


Such is the reputation that he holds to- Hae 


and to which he must stirrive strenuously to 
live up to or descend speedily from his proud 
estate. In wecent years he has, in his turn, 
brought within the sphere of his beneficent 
influence an amateur grower, a recruit to the 
culture of the flower he loves. , This season 
the vagaries of the weather, with the de- 


_sires of employer and man have brought 
another newcomer among the giants. Having. 


once had his appetite for victory whetted one: 
has no hesitation in predicting that Mr. O. G. 
Barnard, whose garden is at Meadow View, 
Stowmarket, with his home in Station Road, 


will thirst for the greatest achievements, and. 


friend Garrod will have to look to his laurels 


or the crown of honour will be wrested from™ 
him. 


On AN ALLOTMENT. .. > : 
Mr. Garrod’s garden is not ‘‘ according to 
Cocker ”’ 
the epee Sweet Pea is concerned, and 
he relegates the plants to an open allotment 
ona bos. That space is a unique spectacle 
when the plants are growing, and most em- 
phatically so when they are approaching the 
zenith of their splendour. 
more on which the vegetables and occasional 
small° fruits. are magnificently tended, but 
none» commands the attention of ‘visitors’ or 
elicits such decidedly expressed admiration as 


‘further applications, — 


AG ompetition. 


town of | 


““Ts Garrod show- - 


in its owner’s estimation as far as- 


There are one or. 


and wake always anciae H 


of the Society has been obliged 
It is too 
anything regarding the competitiy. 
for which the final date for entering - 
26th, but as the prizes offered are on 
scale it is anticipated that there will 
This is all the more 
consequence of the decision to h 
in Glasgow this year. 

The Industrial > ‘Hall i is adminably! 
a show of this kind. It-has a ea 
nearly two acres, “with ample light 
space. It is situated about half a m 


of the Waverley Station (L.N.E.R.), ¢ 


one mile north-east of the Caledonia: 
(L.M.S.), at the west end of Prince 
The L.N.E.R. and L:M.S. Goods. St 
Leith Walk are both within a r 
distance. < 
L.MLS. Shae a 
The Horticultural. Society. associz 
the L.M.S. Railway (London and _ 
Division) will hold their show on A 
at Park Ground, Wolverton, not Wol 
ton, as announced i in our issue last 3 v 


Sweet Peas 


Lak 


this group of simple hardy Anpuale : 
did the enraptured onlookers realis 
mense amount of time, patience, 
demanded to. attain to such suprem 
of excellence wespect for the grow 
increase by leaps and pots, poe : 
never knows. 

Here is a saeetion ag no more ‘his 
three or four rods, and it must acco 
the plants annually ; ae modicum mu: 
devoted to food for the inner man; 
not perceive, however, the same 3 
of equality hereamong. Training | 
regulation cordon style, or occasiona’ 
with which the initiated are already 
and one can say no more usefully | 
the names of the varieties in growth 
son, These number 15 and com 
alphabetical order, Austin (Frederic I 
Constance Hinton, George — 
Grenadier, Matchless, Mrs. A. H 
Mrs. Chas. W. J: Unwin, Powersco 
Morn, Royal Purple, Roval Sovere 
Sultan, Tom Pes Valentine, . 
Unwin. 


IN Ay FRIENDLY Riva’ 'S fae 


Let. us now journey ‘to Mr. 4 
utilitarian garden, yclept Meadow \ 


put ourselves in charge of ‘‘ Henr 


sumably. this quiet-spoken -‘enthusia. 
additional name; he has certainly 1 
other duties ito demand his regular. 
among which may be mentioned a 


‘scores of pigs and flocks of fowl: 


pony to tend and sundry odd. in 
Here one instantly gathers the ix 
that while the vegetables and fruit 
the primary features, the Sweet 
assiduously and very intelligently 1 
anyway, they do East. Suffolls, Sto 
the garden, Mr. Barnard, * as » 
tf Henry” annie credit, eauctiy as” 
brought more tangible, if not sub 
lucrative, rewards. pees ae 

Seeing that there is no. variat 
normal “procedure - it shall be again 
as sufficing to specify the set of 


grown. They are Charming, | ¢ 
Hinton, George Shawver, pele 
Mammoth, Mrs. A. Hitchcock, 


(extra fine), President Harding ce 
with shade), Rosy Morn (splendid 
Royal Purple, The Sultan, Tom $: 
Valentine. May such rivalry betwee 
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ynow time to think of Freesias and to 
for potting this month. As the 
n Was wet and dull right up to the end 
I found growth was “much later this 
j, consequently, the bulbs will want 
r two longer to ripen. I do not 
Freesia corm has been properly 
it is lifted or shaken out of its pot 
as the foliage has died down. It 
few weeks of warmth to thoroughly 
ipen it. “The steadier this process 
ter the results. Hastily- 
nripened corms will give 
Attempt to hasten the 
and they will be spoilt. 
been written at differ- 
about the cause of 
I am, and have been, 
d all along that this was 
insufficient ripening. 
eesia growers have now 
my methods with good 


ext ‘step is to pot the 
-soon as received and as 
‘ Bppssible. By this I 
not leave them until 
Before potting, though 
sity, have to do a good 
e as that and the re- 
quite satisfactory, but 
10t flower so early as the 
corms. _Person- 
0 not like to force the 
varieties to the same 
the common refracta 
id they come stronger 
better colour if grown 
Keep them frostproof 
is all they want in the 
After potting do not cover the 
any material such as ashes or 
this makes the young growths start 
eak and drawn. I strongly advise 
put under cover either in a cold 
frame to keep the watering under 
‘vy want just enough to keep the 
fe until they have. made plenty of 
Lsome top growth. Stake the stems 
possible to keep them. upright. 
| raffia are not nearly so neat, tidy, 
as Allwood’s Carnation sup- 
are other devices I know, but 
‘these for ah last 11 years and 


Freesias 


By G. H. DALRYMPLE 


so they last well and are easily fixed and ad- 
justed. I suggest to Messrs. Allwood that 
they make a size smaller that can be used on 
48 pots and smaller sizes. 

I think I wrote last year in praise of my 
Freesia Wistaria. I had a letter from a 
stranger calling me to task for blowing my 
own trumpet too much, and sug gesting that 
I should wait and let the pub lic see it and 
judge for themselves. Well, I did so, and 
the results fully justified all I said about it, I 


The new Freesia Wistaria, of pleasing mauve-blue colour 


think. A First-class Certificate unanimously 
awarded by the Floral Committee of the 
R.H.S. speaks for itself. I have heard 


more from that stranger ! 


Of course, the long-stemmed varieties 
should be grown for decoration. You can 
get long stems by getting the plants 


‘* drawn,’’ but they will be weak and useless. 
One wants stems that are stiff like wire, that 
can hold themselves up without support. A 
weak-stemmed variety is useless for any pur- 
pose, and this applies to any plant or flower. 
Freesias as cut flowers last exceptionally 
well and travel well if properly packed. They 
should be packed in the bottom of the box 
with the stems securely fixed, and on arrival, 


The importance of well-ripened corms—Potting and forcing—Strong-stemmed varieties 


if found to be drooping, will quickly revive if 
placed in a vase of tepid water. 

There are many new varieties coming 
along, but stocks are too small to offer any 
yet, but for ordinary purposes I would select 
the following as the best six :—Apogee, 
Daffodil, Apotheose, Conquest, Mouette, and 
La Charmante. If you want 12 varieties add 
La France, Dainty, Robinetta, Treasure, La 
Frappante, and Jubilee. When new varie- 
ties are obtainable many of these sorts will 

be discarded. 


Notes of the Week 
Schizostylis coccinea 


HIS is one of the most beau- 
tiful hardy autumn-flower- 
ing plants grown. Having 

realised its great value for cut- 

ting in the early winter months, 

I early in May last year made a 

bed specially for it, 10 feet in dia- 

meter, in the sunniest situation I 

could command, taking out the 

soil a foot deep and placing two 
cartloads of old brick and lime- 
rubble in the bottom, putting the 


soil on top. The turf was 
chopped fine and the whole 
made rich with manure from 
spent Mushroom beds. This 
raised the bed considerably 
higher than the surrounding 
turf. The bed was planted with 


strong single stems or growths 
9 inches apart each way. They 
soon covered the ground and began to | bloom 
in September, continuing to flower profusely 

till severe weather set in in the beginning of 
the new year. From this bed great numbers 
of spikes were cut for house decoration, and 
at Christmas it was a mass of lovely pure 
red colour that would vie well with the best 
Pelargonium, beds. in August. Though I 
believe the Schizostylis ‘to be quite hardy, it 
will do splendidly in pots in a cool conserva- 
tory. — CoRNWALL. 


Hardy flowers at Potters Bar Show 

A very satisfactory feature at the Potters 
Bar Show on July 16th last was the splendid 
display in the competitive classes for hardy 
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flowers. I think there were seven or eight 
exhibitors in the ciass for seven bunches of 
- hardy perennials, distinct, and the display 
these exhibits made as a whole was con- 
clusive proof of their beauty and usefulness 
in thé outdoor garden. There was not a bad 
lot in the whole display. Quite noteworthy 
“were many of the subjects staged, amongst 
which Delphiniums, Sidalceas, Erigeron 
speciosus. superbus and E. Quakeress, 
Achillea ptarmica  fl.-pl. Perry’s White, 
Alstroeemeria, Helenium pumilum magnifi- 
cum, Anthemis, Alstroemeria atirantiaca, 
Galega officinalis compacta, Chrysanthemum 
maximum, Centranthus ruber, Coreopsis 
grandiflora, Eryngium, Heuchera, Lavatera 
rosea, Herbaceous Phloxes, and a number of 
other beautiful hardy flowers that should be 
seen in most gardens. D. B. CRANE. 


Tropeolum speciosum 

This grows there like a weed in self-chosen 
sites—mostly partially-shaded corners - sur- 
rounded by walls; soil rich clayey loam. 


Cornwall. E. A. SAUNDERS. 
Biennials and annuals at Potters Bar 
Show 


I was struck with the bunches of these set 
up by a few of the leading exhibitors. The 
biennials were not very numerous, still they 
were quite good, notably Sweet Williams, 
Snapdragons, and Canterbury Bells. The 
annuals were especially noteworthy, the 
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better kinds being Sweet Peas, Candytufts, 
Nemesias, Godetias, Chrysanthemums 
(superb), Clarkias, Ten-week Stocks, Mari- 
golds, and the lovely Mallows. DiBeG, 


Helenium Crimson Beauty 
This fine variety of Helenium has with- 


stood the vagaries of the weather excellently. ~ 


After the recent heavy rains and thunder- 
storms clumps of this variety stand up erect 
without the assistance of any twigs or stakes, 
in striking contrast to plants of Helenium 
pumilum magnificum, which present a some- 
what bedraggled and floppy appearance. 
Although not strictly crimson it is the nearest 
approach to that colour at present obtainable 
in the Heleniums. It is a most desirable 
variety to-grow in positions where rich warm 
colour is required at this season. About the 
same height and with flowers of the same 
size as in H. pumilum magnificum, it is of 
much more robust growth. H.H. CRANE. 


Failure of Pear crop in France 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
has been informed that in the Canton of 
Gaillon (Eure), France, the Pear crop this 
year is very poor and amounts to only about 
one-tenth of the average for a normal year. 
The varieties principally cultivated for export 
in the district are the William, Beurré 
Clergeot, and Duchess. Exports, which 
usually amount to 500 metric tons per annum, 
are expected to be very small this year. 


Correspondence 


‘Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Old-time flowering plants in modern 
gardens . 
WAS very glad ito read the notes by ‘* Lea- 
hurst’’? on the above in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED of Aug. ist, p. 483. I agree with 
his remarks, especially when denouncing the 
bedding-out craze of 40 years ago. All the 
labour was spent for about two months’ dis- 
play of bloom, for it took several weeks aiter 
the planting was over, in the first week of 
June, for the plants to get established and ‘to 
come into bloom, while propagation had per- 
force to be started before the end of August. 
A smart frost might thappen along at any 
time, and in one night so slight the tender 
subjects employed that, in very surety, ‘‘ the 
glory had departed.” How different it. all is 
these days when, even if annual bedding is 
still practised, how different the plants used, 
and instead of a fortnight spent in getting 
the beds filled, the work, because of the hardy 
nature of most of the plants employed, may 
be spread over nearly two months, while, in 
autumn, it is seldom that much harm is done 
in the flower garden until well on in October, 
so that the season of beauty is considerably 
extended to what it was at one time. Then 
the old-time real ‘hardy plants with ‘which 
many. beds and borders are filled, and which, 
as ‘*Leahurst’’ points out, when once 
planted require no further disturbance for 
several years.” Leaving out of account the 
Snowdrops, Chionodoxas, Winter Aconites, 
and other very early but somewhat fleeting 
kinds, we have now grand strains of* Poly- 
anthus that bloom from March till June, 
Aubrietias, Saxifrages, Cheiranthuses, and 
many others, all blooming during the first 
half of the year, followed by, among others, 
Trollius, Delphiniums, ‘Lupins, Galegas, 
Erigerons, Eryngiums, Geums, Aconites, 
Asters, Chrysanthemums, and great numbers 
of others that carry us right into November. 
When discussing the beauty and usefulness 
of these ‘hardy plants we must not omit the 


modern H.T. Roses. These, when well 
treated, are a host in themselves, giving an 
uninterrupted display of lovely flowers from 
June till November. Few other flowering 
plants can equal, let alone surpass, the Rose 
in the length of time it continues to bloom, 
so it is no wonder ‘that so many have now 
filled beds (that were formerly set out with 
bedding plants) with H.T. Roses. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. C. BLair. 


Plagianthus Lyalli in Ayrshire 


I was very interested in “‘ T. M,’s’’ article 
on the Plagianthus Lyalli, issue August 8th, 


/page 491, and am glad to let him know it 


does well there in Slelmorlie. 
There is a fine plant here in Kilmory, Mrs. 
Fleming’s place. Itis growing quite close to 


the shore (about 20 feet from ithe water edge) 


and flowers abundantly. - 

I was Surprised the plant did so well this 
year, as early in the spring it was covered 
with salt water for a whole afternoon during 
a storm. |. 

The Piptanthus hepalensis suffered in the 


- same storm very much, but thas recovered 


now. H. M. 
Chaseley Gardens, Skelmorlie, 


Nr. Ayrshire. 


Alpines at shows 


The impression left upon ‘the mind after 
seeing, year after year, the alpines at spring 
shows, is ‘that the nursery growers, so far as 
Alpines are concerned, are content to cater 
principally for the novice. There are few 
families which are so easily propagated, and 
almost every season new additions and new 
varieties are being raised. Yet one has only 
to go to a spring show in order to see that 
the same old Primulas, the old forms of 
Bellis, the hoary Saxifrages, and the time- 
hallowed Sedums form the greater part of 
the exhibits. Undoubtedly these aire very at- 


tractive. I would be the last to belittle them, — 


“but I came empty away. 


August 2 
but, after all, many of us have 


‘‘ First Primer ”’ behind us, and des’ 
advanced plants. We ‘have not alw 


time or the conveniences to experime 


a view to raising new things for 
and, surely, at shows, which we at 
order to see the newer things, our 
the nurserymen might cater to a $ 
tent for us. To one show I went pre 
spend a considerable sum on choice 
_ Nurser 
think, ought to lead—not to wait 
public demand has been ‘created. 
would ‘* produce the goods,” where 
are concerned, they would reap their 

A ScortisH Gari 


A seedling Loganberry ? 

Some time ago I was given a plar 
purported to be a Loganberry, but 
out to be a very vigorous Raspberry. 
as I can ascertain its origin it is prt 
seedling from a Loganberry. It he 
ever, Raspberry leaves, fruit, and m 
root-growth and stem, ‘but is exe 
vigorous, the average height of ‘tk 
being 8 feet, and I have thad the 
higher. It is well furnished w 
branches and is an excellent crop 
large and of very good flavour, at 
leaves the internal core when gathe 
fruit is firm. It roots more deeply : 
ordinary Raspberry, so stood the dro 
year much better. Its only drawhbat 
way its suckers’ spread and ‘their vi 
do-not know if there is anything like 
market, but, if not, it seems a pity 
not be spread abroad. - ~ Rv W 


[We do not know of an authentic 
of a hybrid between the Loganb 
Raspberry, and we should be oblig 
correspondent would send a fruiting 
inspection.—ED. ] we 3 

: Tulipa sylvestris 

This is said to be a native of Bri 
this statement must be accepted 1 
siderable ireserve, as, although it_ 
apparently wild in several parts of ¢ 
try, it is conjectured that it is an ex 
which has become naturalised. — 
this may be, it is a good species for 
Grass, as well as in the border, : 


personally, I have found: it. ralthe 


bloomer when left alone. It is. 
Britain in chalk pits and other was 
so that its paucity of flowering in’s 
dens may be due to too rich soil 0 
sence of chalk or lime. It grows frt 
to 2 feet in height and gives gi 
sweet-scented yellow flowers and le; 
grey-green. < Nhe 
_A sport from Erigeron Quak 

Two years ago Erigeron Quakeres 
here, throwing a white variety, whi 
since cultivated. The buds are pink 
flower is white, with a faint pink tin, 
makes it very attractive. The flow 
aged turn pale pink. In the box « 
mens of the flower. There seems 


good white Erigeron on the mark 


being very small in the flower. 
Derby. Re 
[You should send flowers to a 
plant grower or submit them to % 
Committee of the Royal Hot 
Society.—Eb. | f a 
Viola Maggie Mott — 

I have, once or twice, in the cc 
GarpDENING ILLusTRATED offered th 
that Maggie Mott is, if not quite ¢ 
bedding Violas, at least one of the 
dozen. I have grown it for cian 


2 


at 
ie eet 


é 
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bis os Sar 
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hat no ore who knows the varie 
sibly mistake it for another. It Js 
alike in habit and in colouring: In 
ae her straggling (its one fault) it 
va considerable area, while its 
3 andsome flowers are borne with 
t profusion. These are of a fine 
avender, the eye is very small and 
hading off to yellowish-white, while 
iriety is distinctly wayed arid very 
ly perfumed. AS ee 
carries weight, has a theory that the 
y of the sea may ‘tend to variation of 
I assure him this is not so.» As 
I was for many years within a 
hrow of the-sea, and I cannot now, 
ll inland, see the most trifling differ- 
so far as the colour of Maggie Mott is 

May not the Kinmount variety 

, or Harlequin, both not unlike 
Mott, but coarser and’ deeper in tint ? 
se, and judging by the description, 
ty would appear to merit a name, 


W. MoG. 


erg 


Box edgings 

ings: may fot, perhaps, be §0 fre- 
planted to-day as they were a genera- 
but there is still a good deal “of this 
done, and my purpose there is to warn 
initiated ‘that in indulging too freely in 
t of fancy. they may “be laying-up 
for the future. The Box I value 
all its es but when it is planted 
dbeds and along the margins of borders 
le day going to be an evil only a little 


us than the Privet hedge. Kept 
| it may be very well, pro tem., for 
like such things. Even so, it de- 


onstant attention on the part of the 
and that will mot prevent it insidi- 
aining- a little year by year,, which 
3 a steadily-increasing ‘demand upon 
and dabour until it eventually thas to be 
ted as a nuisance and an expense. In 
n to this one may continue this indict- 
i gainst Box edging by condemning it 
arbour for snails, these pests del ighting 
protection, but ’ disdaining to browse 
its spurge-like juices. Box is an ex- 
+ greedy shrub, one that will quickly 
every atom of ‘moisture, and with it 
iment, fora considerable distance 
Finally, there is its odour. This 
jectionable in itself. On the con- 
it is rather refreshing, especially on a 
, sunny day, when it is always most 
e. But when you have Box edging 
ose garden or ‘anywhere else where 
* fragrance is a feature to be enjoyed 
of the garden’s most precious gifts, 
ne resents the presence of that sappy, 
our as a fly in the ointment. Why, 
) long as we have other subjects 
Vas good as Box, vet without its ob- 
rable attributes, should we endure its 
ome ee N. WALES. 


Sawdust ; 


y the reason why no one took any 
the sawdust question is that every- 
S it to be a ‘highly undesirable 
© introduce into the garden. Its 
properties are well known, and it 
tically, to be avoided. At one time 
mand of the manure, which was 
from the stables of a famous stud of 
: € stallions. So long as the old prac- 
edding with wheat or oat straw per- 
ne Manure was of the utmost value. 
‘State, for the benefit of the curious, 

oom-beds formed-from the drop- 
ese horses mever required to be 
—Mushrooms invariably appeared 
ously. This I found out by accident.) 
wever, peat litter and, later, saw- 


rs 


? whose opinion — 
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dust were substituted for ‘the straw, the 
manure was valueless. Indeed, a Ithough the 
droppings were carefully shaken out after 
sawdust was made the bedding medium, 
Mushrooms entirely refused to grow. I will 
scarcely go so far as to say that peat litterof 
ithe type which ‘was used was as dangerous as 
the sawdust, but experience taught me that 
it is to be avoided. Even for the prevention 
of slugs I would not tolerate sawdust in any 
garden of which I ‘had charge. 
A GALLOWAY GARDENER, 


Turning Hydrangea Blue 


I omitted the most important item of all to 
mv letter, issue August 8th, page 491. The 
plant has 131 heads of bloom. I shall be 
pleased to thear if this has an equal, and 
where, in amateur growing. 


Witham, Essex. W..G. BULLARD. 


Single Opium Poppy 
Sec Poppy seed was sown in an un- 


occupied corner; the ground was sandy 
and not manured, and the Poppies, from 
seed of a good double pink kind, being 
starved, came single and were all the prettier. 
Their clear pink petals and glaucous foliage 


came next to some Artichokes grown for 
ornament and made a charming harmony of 
colour that was well set off by the dusky back- 
ground of a hedge of Yew. If it was only 
for their splendid leaves the Opium. Poppies 
would be worth growing. The single white, 
whose seed is in the Poppy-heads of the 
chemists’ shops, is by no means to be despised 
as a garden plant. — 


Sowing Lettuces 
After the castigation lately administered to 
me by certain correspondents in recent issues 


of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED on the subject of. 


growing Onions it is with some diffidence, 
not to say temerity, that I venture to submit 
this note on the growing of ‘Lettuces. 

One not infrequently reads in the gardening 
papers of sowing Lettuce seeds in the open 
and subsequently thinning out the seedlings 
to the requisite. distance sapart, while the 
thinnings can be utilised for transplanting if 
required. It is over nine years since I aban- 
doned this practice in favour of sowing 
Lettuce seeds in boxes and pricking out the 
seedlings, when and where required, direct 
from ithe box to the site where wanted to 
mature. Seeds thus sown can be better pro- 
tected from slugs in their babyhood, and 
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the boxes can easily be transported to 
any desired part of the garden without dis- 
turbing the seedlings. Box-grown seedlings 
also are tougher and less itempting to the 
hungry slug (by the time they are pricked 
out) than ‘their younger brothers in open seed- 
beds. That is not to say that box-grown 
Lettuce seedlings, like all others, will not 
require the protection afforded by some sur- 
face’ dressing, such as ‘‘ Celerite’’ slug 
powder or ‘‘ Sanitas ’’ powder, or other simi- 
lar preparation, applied immediately after 
pricking out. “The seed-boxes need be small 
ones only, as it is waste to sow too much seed 
at one sowing. The compost used should be 


light and friable, with plenty of grit or sand, 


so that the seedlings can be lifted easily with 
a garden label without breaking the roots. 
The seeds should be but lightly covered with, 
sav, + inch to 3 inch of finely-sifted soil of the 
same composition. I shall esteem it a 
favour if other readers will kindly express 
their views on this, to me, interesting sub- 
ject. Captain E. A. SAUNDERS. 


Bamboos 


With reference to Mr. Stenning’s article on 
pages 387-388 (June 20th) and my note on the 


Single Pink Poppy 


same subject on page 429 (July 11th), I have 
just been round the grounds here with an 
expert on Bamboos, “and thus learnt. the 
names of some good specimens other than 
those already enumerated. We have several 
good clumps of Arundinaria japonica (syn. 
Bambusa Met take), the largest measuring 
over 20 feet in height and from 15 feet to 
18 feet through. We also have a fine young 
specimen of Phyllostachys fastuosa, which I 
had almost overlooked in one of the outer 
shrubberies. 

With reference to ‘fT. C.’s’’ note on p. 
461 (July 25th) and ‘‘ Churchill’s’’ reply on 
p. 476 (August 1st); the best we can do at 
present in the way of Arundinaria nitida (of 
which we have several) is a clump 12 feet 
high and 15 feet through. A. Falconeri beatts 
this, as one clump measures 18 feet in height, 
with a diameter of 25 feet. We have also a 
Himalavan. Bamboo seedling, so far un- 
named, recently presented to these gardens. 
In regard to this the donor declares that it 
will probably attain to 35 feet or more in 
height, with breadth in proportion. At pre- 


sent it is in the nursery stage and only about 


5 feet high, but it is coming on nicely in a 
sheltered corner. 
CapTain E. A. SAUNDERS. 
The Gardens, Carclew, Cornwall, 
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Shrubs and Climbing Plante | in a S, Devo Garden | 


SEND a few notes on some shrubs and 
climbing plants which are now in flower 


here, and grow without any winter pro- 
tection. 

BOMAREA: MULTIFLORA, a_ climbing plant 
allied to Alstr6meria, comes from New 


Granada and Venezuela. It is planted at the 


foot of a Myrtus Luma, into which it has’ 


grown, and the twining stems are from 6 feet 
to 8 feet long. The flowers are orange and 
yellow, borne in pendulous umbels at the tips 
of the shoots. : 
LONICERA. HILDEBRANDIANA, a magnificent 
Honeysuckle from Burma, is, a rampant 
climber growing here up to the roof, with 
large leathery leaves and flowers which are 


borne in pairs on each side of the stems of the 


new growth. The flowering shoots are often 
3 feet long and bear up to a dozen blooms; 
the individual flowers are about 5 inches in 
length. 

TACSONIA MIXTA VAR. QUITENSIS, from 
Peru, is a climbing plant and requires sup- 


port; the flowers are rose colour. 
MANDEVILLA SUAVEOLENS, from. Buenos 
Ayres, covers the roof of a verandah. The 


large pure white flowers, in racemes, are de- 
liciously fragrant. 

PLUMBAGO. CAPENSIS is in flower against the 
house but does well also in the open border. 

BOWKERIA TRIPHYLLA, from South Africa, is 
a rather coarse-growing shrub up’ to. 10 feet, 
and bears pure ‘white flowers in the axils of 
the leaves. The flowers are like the flowers 
of a Calceolaria. 

FE1OA SELLOWIANA comes from Brazil and 
Uruguay and is a very handsome shrub. A 


plant heed is 10 feat high and as much 
through. The foliage is evergreen, with 
leaves dark green above and white on the 
underside. The Myrtle-like flowers are very 
beautiful, waxy white with crimson stamens, 
but the flowering season is short. The plant 
bears edible fruit in) warm countries, but 
rarely fruits in this country. 

SOLLYA HETEROPHYLLA and S. DRUMMOND! 
are Australian. Both are very attractive with 
their sky-blue flowers. They grow against a 
dwarf wall and require a certain amount of 
support; in fact, the latter is a slender climb- 
ing plant and does best grown on a trellis. 

CASSIA. CORYMBOSA comes from Buenos 
Ayres, and makes a big bush here and flowers 
profusely. It begins to flower in July on the 
new growth and goes on until November. | It 


is very fine when covered with its deep yellow 


flowers. : 

CLETHRA ARBOREA, from Madeira, is a 
spreading bush growing to about 12 feet. 
The flowers, borne in panicled racemes, are 
pure white and like those of the Lily of the 
Valley. C. MatTrHEews. 

Salcombe, S. Devon. 


Interesting hardy plant seedlings 


Not the least interesting of the gardener’s 
emany and varied occupations is watching the 
development of flowers on the seedling plants 
he is able to raise in or out of doors as cir- 
cumstances permit. 
choice stove or greenhouse plant, or the hardy 
plants ‘of the open border. Tt is the last 
named that fall to the lot of most of us, and 
I have been specially interested this year in 


\ 


Clethra arborea (the Lily of the Valley Tree) from Madeira 


It may be an Orchid, a 


' 


Feijoa Sellowiana from Braz 
flowering in South Devon 

The Myrtle- -like flowers are waxy wh 
crimson stamens etd 


the meee Pyrethrums and ‘Gales 
seldom gets in the first named _ 
better than. the named. varieties, b 
shaped blogms of good substance 
different shades are very eee 
the border and in vases, . 
season for these plants. ‘JT 
loving, and this has been sadly | acl 
several weeks. The Galegas, on t 
hand, are not susceptible to drought, 
growing and flowering profusely. fy x 
batch of. seedlings from 'G. Hartlan 
yielded many shades of colour from 
very pale mauve, with the white 
or less prominent, _ Also. (and th 
interesting) the different seedlings } 


so that if the ae spikes “of the ear 
nipped off as soon as they show sig IS 
a second lot a bit smaller will follow 
ceed the first spikes of the la 
Similar remarks apply to Antir 
lings, especially of the taller sectic 
are flowering well, although the 
by no means so vigorous as usua 
not adversely influenced by a sh 
drought, they are not the plants » th 
as the type of bygone years in- 
Rather if the best results are 


fair amount of nipisline: Rarlien! 
son I watched with much interest th 
ment of the Polyanthus  seedli 
although nothing special was 
trifling improvements in the way « 
substance of flower, a new shade 
extra depth of same, clearness of e 
creased vigour of plant and flows 
always welcome. ; \ ‘E ay 

Hardwick. Reva GCS, Ik. 


ae Rensons: with ae smallest amount of glass 
them equally as those with unlimited greenhouses. 


accommodation may 
LVor ts fire-heat 


hsoli ly essential, except for early forcing, so that even the. cottager with 


Soecnth, and, starting its Siattilre 
ye small details, one must be pro- 
stock of clean pots. I would 
pteference to those quite new, 
tter, unless soaked, are apt to dry 
; nduly. Forty-eights, ‘or 43-inch 
‘most generally useful. I have 


iad equally fine spikes of bloom in 
the size named. The soil recom- 
composed of rotten turf of a 
aracter, broken up small, manure, 


| through a sieve, coarse gand or 
the lo loam being ins pany the raate 


ly, and a ach: root-run is also 
One ‘might imagine thait, as 
i aha in Ww ater alone, it 


these bulbs require 
“to the quantity of moisture 
uttivated 3 in, pots. 

pring soil im an even state— 
I't is 


Beatie: ‘so that that désitable 
fion may be obtained. In potting, place 

zed crock over ‘the hole of the: pot, 
ndful of the rougher portion of soil; 
s fill the pot and press down the 
derately firm, then scoop out a 
ithe finger in which to place the 
is latter item is of some importance 
if we press ‘the bulb and soil down 
hat portion under the bulb becomes 
ed that the roots, instead of wander- 
earth, will raise the bulb upwards 
haps finally push it out of the pot en- 
ee care, then, to have the soil loose 


- one-half of the bulb should be 
. finish is made by pressing the soil 
y in ithe margin between bulb and 
‘the compost is in the condition 


not required, but if the soil be at all 
e good soaking should be given. Stand 
lose together in any available space 
—that | is to say, free from the drip 
Put them on a hard bottom of 
to prevent worms from entering 
then piace an inverted pot of small 
ach bulb. This detail is perhaps 
al, but it, is done with the object 
ing ‘subsequent growth clean; the 
ng material is apt to find its way into 
: of the new leaves and, maybe, rot 
spike. Bury the pots, bulbs and 
coanut-fibre ito a depth of 4 inches. 
rial named jis light and clean; sand, 
will answer the same purpose, but, 
, avoid a covering lof ashes, as the 
hese | contain has sometimes done 
‘below. I would pot Hyacinths in 
if left much later roots will ‘have 
© growth, and the bulbs are likely 
te thereby. They may be left— 
might say—for about two 
8. I would at the same time advise 
overing of glass—in fact, anvthing— 
xa case of more than usual rain- 
against the earth in ithe pots 
Bridened. The object of placing 
inder ground, as it were, is to get 
ooted before top Srey takes 


cinths for exhibition in a size larger, 


y cow-manure, dried, so that, it may’ 


Ae ean by an PERE: window may be scees sul with them 


place to any extent. This item, to my mind, 
is the most important of all. Without.a good 
supply ‘of roots there fis nothing to force the 
spike of bloom out of its buib. ‘The bloom is 
placed there by tthe previous season’s growth, 
mostly in Holland, and we cannot alter its 
form, but by good cultivation we may develop 
each individual bell, and in the end obtain a 
spike of ‘bloom apparently double the ordinary 
size. Extra large bulbs are not, tindeed, de- 
sirable in producing fine spilkes of flower; in 
fact, very large ones usually give more than 
one spike, which, for purposes of show alt 
least, would be useless. Choose, therefore, 
medium-sized, firm, well-ripened bulbs to ob- 
tain the best Hyacinths. 


‘necessary may then be given. 
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Soot-waiter is 
excellent, but there is little to equal sulphate 
of ammonia. This powerful salt should be 
given at the rate of an ounce to two gallons 
of water. Use it at every watering, which 
may now be often, for at ‘the final period it is 
not easy to over-do Hyacinths with moisture 
at the roots. : 
Hyacinths are not used for pots the second 
year, but after flowering they may be again 
placed in the open and duly watered until the 
leaves die down. By planting the bulbs in 
the ground and allowing them to remain we 
may, however, reap a “rich harvest of. nice 
useful spikes of bloom for a_ considerable 
number of years. M. W. 


(To be continued.) 


The Sweet Pepper Bush (Clethra 
alnifolia) 


VERY August large masses of the fra- 
grant bloom of Clethra alnifolia are to be 
seen in the arboretum near the King 
William Temple at Kew. This shrub grows 
to a height of 7 feet to 9 feet with erect 


Clethra alnifolia, now flowering near the King William Temple at Kew 


\ 


Some time in early December we should 
examine the plants. Roots will be found 
plentiful, in some cases growing through the 
hole at ithe bottom of the pots, while the top 
growth will be about an inch high and the 
bloom-spikes visible. Such as these may be 
taken from their covering and stood in a 
cool frame or greenhouse where plenty of air 
can be admitted. 
move the pots which were placed over the 
bulbs; tthe change firrom darkness. ito light 
must be gradual. Hyacinths to ‘be well grown 
must grow slowly, otherwise the leaves will 
advance faster than the ‘blooms; the laitter, 
too, will be wanting in substance, points 
against them in competition. Of course, 
such matters aire not so importantt generally ; 
most of us like to lengthen, the “period of 
flowering by gently forcing a few—Hyacinths 
will bear this——and retarding others, 

Keep the plants well up ito ithe glass at all 
times and give air abundantly. Do not water 
much in dull weather. Keep the soil on the 
dry side until the blooms push well up out of 
the bulb. Use rain-water slightly warmed. 
After ithe spikes of bloom Soa, colour girowth 
is very rapid, and lit is then we must develop 
them to their utmost. By this time we should 
have abundance of roots; all the stimulants 


For a few days do not re-. 


branches producing racemes of creamy-white 
flowers at the end of the current season’s 
shoots. There is a variety of ‘this species 
named paniculata with terminal panicles of 
bloom much superior to the type from an 
effective point of view. This variety is the 


‘finest of all the Clethras that can be grown in 


the open at Kew. Clethra alnifolia, a native 
of Eastern North America, introduced nearly 
two centuries ago, is perfectly hardy, and the 

same may be said of the variety paniculata, 
and, considering their grand display of bloom 
at this season, “it is surprising that they are 
not more often seen in gardens. They are of 
easy cultivation, and, like most plants belong- 
ing to the Natural Order Ericacez, they like 
a peaty soil or, at: least, a soil deficient of 
lime. 

Clethra arborea, known as the Lily of the 
Valley Tree, figured on the page opposite, is 
less, hardy. It is the beautiful evergreen 
species from. Madeira ‘that may be grown in 
the open in Devon, Cornwall, Ireland, and 
the milder parts of the West Coast of Scot- 
land, but it is only in verv favoured spots 
that the tender Lily of the Valley tree, so 
named from its long white racemes, should be 
tried in the open. It stands oniy a very few 


degrees of frost. Hie. 
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Fruit Preservation: Raspberries and Loganbetties 


with advantage be preserved by bottling, 

canning, making into jams or jellies, or 
the juice may be utilised for syrups, or for 
fruit vinegars. In some districts wild Rasp- 
berries grow abundantly, and are well worth 
gathering. Raspberries are very easily 
bruised, and careful picking is essential. The 
fruit should be gathered whilst it is firm, and 
it is better to put it into shallow baskets so 
that the benries at the bottom will not be 
crushed by the weight of the fruit above them. 
Both Raspberries and Loganberries d& 
teriorate quickly, and to obtain the best tre- 
sults the fruit should always be preserved on 
the day on which it has been picked. There 
are many varieties of Raspberries, those 
which are acid and of a bright red colour 
being more suitable for preserving than the 
sweet dark red varieties. For bottling or 
canning, the fruit should be picked over, only 
the firm sound berries should be selected, 
and the riper fruit should be made into jam 
or utilised for making fruit syrups. 


Bottled fruit 


Raspberries should first of all be hulled 
very carefully, washed if necessary, and 
packed into vacuum bottles, filling the jars 
quite full. Loganberries are liable to contain 
maggots, and for this reason it is advisable 
to soak them in dilute salt solution (2 0z. salt 
to 1 quart of water) for two hours. The 
maggots may then be removed easily. The 
Loganberries should be rinsed in cold water 
and packed into bottles without removing the 
hulls. It will be clear that unless 
under-ripe fruit is used, a soft, pulpy mash 
will be obtained, which will give poor results. 
Fill the bottles. of Raspberries or Logan- 
berries to the brim with a cold syrup pre- 
pared according to the directions given later. 
Put the rubber rings, lids, and clips or screw 
bands on the bottle, and place them on a 
false bottom.in a deep vessel. Cover the 
bottles completely with cold water, and using 
a thermometer, bring the ‘temperature of the 
waiter in one and a half hours to.165 degs.. F. 
Allow the bottles to remain at this tempera- 
ture for ‘10 minutes, then remove them, and 
tighten the screw bands. Next day take off 
the clips or the screw bands and examine the 
lids. If a lid comes off there is a flaw either 

‘in the rubber ring, in the ‘bottle, or in the lid. 
The flaw should_be located and remedied, 
and the bottle sterilised again for the same 
length of time and at the same temperature 
as before. The bottled fruit should not be 
exposed to strong sunlight, otherwise the 
colour fades and the. fruit becomes less at- 
tnactive. If the fruit is sterilised :at too high 
a temperature it loses its colour. 


B OTH Raspberries and ‘Loganberries may 


Canning 


The fruit should be prepared in the same 
way as for bottling. Pack ithe fruit into well- 
lacquered cans which have been scalded to 
ensure perfect cleanliness, Fill the cans with 
fruit to within 4th inch of the top, and to 
secure uniformity put a weighed quantity of 
fruit into each can. Then fill the cans up 
with boiling syrup and seal as soon as they 
are filled. When a batch is completed place 
the cans on a false bottom in a vessel of boil- 
ing water, having enough water to cover them 
completely. Raise the temperature of the 
water again to boiling point. Boil 1-Ib. cans 
from 15 ito 20 minutes and 2b. cans 30 
minutes. They should then be removed and 
placed in cold running water for a few hours. 
The cans should then be dried and labelled. 

To prepare syrup for bottling or canning 
dissolve 6 Tbs. sugar in each gallon of water, 
bring to boiling point, and, if necessary, 
strain the syrup through muslin to obtain a 


firm, ~ 


clear solution. For canning, this ‘syrup 
should be used boiling hot; for bottling, it 
should be used when cold. By using a heavy 
syrup.as the covering liquid, fruit of good 
colour iand flavour will be obtained. 


Jams and jellies 


Raspberry is one of the most popular jams, 
and is largely used in the confectionery trade. 


Loganberries, because of the number and size- 


of the seeds, are usually considered more 
suitable for jelly than for jam. If desired, 
however, the recipe given for Raspberry jam 
may be followed using Loganberries, or a 
very good jam may be made by mixing the 
two fruits. eed han 

A recipe for Raspberry jam is as follows :— 
8 Ibs. Raspberries; 10 lbs. sugar. Weigh the 
preserving pan, put into it the fruit and sim- 
mer gently until the weight of the fruit in the 
pan is 7 dbs. It will be found necessary to 
stir the pulp frequently as it becomes thicker, 
then add the sugar and boil until the weight 
of the jam in the pan is 163 lbs.—the weight 
of ithe preserving pan being used should be 
added to both the weights given above, and 


the spoon should tbe removed before. the 


weight is taken. ee 

Loganberry or Raspberry jelly: 8. lbs. 
Loganberries, 2 pints water, and 1 Jb. sugar 
per 1b, juice; 8 Ibs. Raspberries; 1 lb. sugar 
per lb, juice. Place the fruit in the pre- 
serving pan and, if using Loganbenries, add 
the. water. Heat gently until it’ is quite 
tender. Then mash it well and turn it into a 
scalded jelly-bag. Leave it overnight to 
drain. Then weigh the extracted juice, and 
to each lb. of juice allow 1 lb. of sugar. 
Dissolve the sugar in the juicé and, stirring 
constantly, bring the sugar and the juice to 
boiling point. Boil without stirring until the 
jelly will set when tested on a cold plate. 
Skim, strain through muslin, and pour at 
once into warmed glasses. 

Raspberry vinegar can be made in this 
wav :—6 Ibs. Raspberries; 1 quart double 
distilled malt vinegar or- white vinegar. 


Mash the Raspberries and place them in a_ 


jar; cover with tthe vinegar, and allow to 
stand for four or five days. Stir the fruit 
each day. Stnain through a scalded jelly- 
bag. To each pint of juice add 14 ozs. sugar; 
dissolve the sugar in the juice, bring to the 
boil, and- simmer. for 10 minutes. Then 
strain, and pour into clean warm bottles, 
which should be corked at once. 


| Leaflet No. 3, issued by the University of” 


Bristol Fruit and Vegetable Preservation Re- 
search Station, Campden, Glos. } 


Summer pruning of fruit-trees 
Toe time has come when, even under the 


pressure of work of all kinds, wall and 

other trees demand some attention in the 
removal of the lateral growth, now so con- 
spicuous. everywhere. ‘There is sometimes 
anxiety on the part of some gardeners to do 
such work early in the summer, so as to ren- 
der the trees neater to the eye, but there is 
not always a gain in commencing so soon, 
for it invariably leads to having a second or 
even a third attempt before the work of the 
season is complete. “his is not the only evil 
of too early a start. If the pruning is done 
too soon the basal buds may be forced into a 
lateral growth this season, when, left alone 
a short time longer, they would probably be 
developing fruit-buds for future bearing. 
Thus two evils arise, giving additional labour 
this year and jeopardising next year’s crop, 
simply from trying to make trees trim and 
neat too early in the summer. Gooseberries 
have just been lightly pruned so as to render 
the gathering somewhat more easy, for with 


age ns Atigust. 
such a wealth of lateral growth fr 
was by no means easy. Hoeing, toc 


much more easily done when there 
‘room. Currants, where the fruit is 


always form a lot of breast-wood, al 
be said no trees more resent ear 
than the Plum; shortened early, a 
_ cession of laterals pushes forth im 
Cordon or restricted Plums a 
offenders in this respect than other 
more room, and it matters not wh 
crop is light or heavy in their case. — 
not maintain such a continuous g 
Plums. What shortening is done 
permanent, and Apples, though 
from Pears in the lateness of th 
growth, will not give much trouble ai 
date. Peaches and Nectarines ne 
attended to often in the needful na’ 
thinning. Where there is any sug; 
crowding very strong shoots are | 
moved altogether, or, if there is roon 
ing or tying in lateral growth, they < 
stopped and the secondary shoots I: 
next year’s fruiting. It is a good 
one not. generally. carried out, t 
least 6 inches between every beari 
of Peach or Nectarine. This allows’ 
to reach every leaf, and growth ma 
such conditions cannot be other 
ripened at the end of the summer. 
need the same early and constant 
as. Peaches. yee eas (ie ao 
The free growth of Cherries, bott 
and Morello, is often useful in kee 
nets off the trees, making it difficult 
to reach the fruit when ripe. It is 1 
the trees to be left so long uncared 
unless the nets. are set out by some 
birds, especially thrushes, will reac 
Some of the superabundant shoots c 
out before the nets are put on.. 
Cherry crop would be cleared in ti 


summer growths. Raspberries s 
overlooked. If the suckers, aft 
are gathered, are reduced sufficiently 
the required number for bearing né 
these must, of eourse, be stronger an 


_ z Massie LARS ne 


BEES — 


The suggestions contained an this @ 
are based upon the practice of a su 
Sul town bee-heeper 


. Y the middle of August most tf 
suburban beekeepers are feelin 
“bulk of the season’s honey he 
been secured. The blaze of colow 
filled the gardens in June and ea 
gone, the Lime blossom is long fini 
bees must fly far and search dili 
every load of nectar brought back 
Not only the quantity, but the qual 
honey suffers during this tempora 
the realm.of flowers, 
This annual state of things in At 
fails to chafe the ardent apiarist, fo 
of pasture comes at a time whet 
have bred to their full summer stre 
therefore at a time when a good flc 
could.best be exploited. In early | 
the autumn flowers will be bloomir 
bees will be canrying their last bu 
Asters, Golden Rod, and other 
‘But valuable time will have been wa 
colonies will already be fast Stee © 2 
proportions, so that next month’s h 
cannot be extensive. 


2 


st reminder, therefore, that town 
s can ‘have is that the Ling 
r’’) is just coming into bloom on 
eathland from Dartmoor to East 
Now is the time to search through 
friends and acquaintances, some of 
ire certain to live near this vast, 
touched, harvest. It isso modest a 
sion to allow a bee-hive to be placed in 
en that nearly every town enthusiast 
poe is way be able to move a hive or 
n 0a veritable Eden. 

eost and difficulties of the temporary 
ate very small. The former consists 
thing more than twe week-end tickets to 
cene of action and the cost of carriage 
1e produce at the end of the time. A 
wary hive can easily be made by the 
ger himself sufficient for the needs of 
Kks, and can probably be left on the 
r future years. 
., 


ty 


much interested in the article on this 
t. which appears in. your issue of 
8th, and share ‘‘ C.’s ’’ detestation of 

e suburban garden. For business 
1 am constrained to dwell in the 
a northern town. The house is on 
tern slope of a ridge running roughly 
1d south. The soil is chiefly sand, 
sives a daily allowance of smuts even 
he wind blows from the sea, which is 
under a mile. The frontage of my 
ached house is about 25 feet and 
road to the front door eight paces. 
g over the door is a porch with a 
oof, and the front room thas a wide 
indow. The builder, who had this good 
aid down for the fortieth time on the 
path of grey asphalt with white spots 
it with red tiles on end. The path 
up, and laid down in its place one 


emolition and arranged it ‘herring- 
hion. Moss has grown up in some 
links and been left. 


has now made a fine hedge about 
gh, covered for six months with coral- 
fries. On the left; looking out from 
mt door, which faces north, is an 
fly-shaped rockery about 10 feet in 
d 4 feet in depth. The flat top is 
by a standard Cytisus preecox and a 
Mezereon, and as the bed is shaded 
uch by the Laurels next door the low- 
Gaultheria Shallon and G._ pro- 
Seem very happy. Various Primulas 
ered well, including Wanda, Aileen 
enticulata, capitata, and Pulmonaria 
. At the bottom of the stonework 
pillar Roses—Paul’s Scarlet, climb- 
Hillingdon (rather too delicate for 
position), and Cupid. With each 
s planted a different Clematis, and so 
ative period is prolonged. On the 
-of the path and in front of the 
m we have long ago taken up all 
s: There now run two narrow 
le more than stepping-stones, of the 
al yellowish sandstone, parallel with 
ler and the front of the house. Be- 
two paths are planted in two rows 
Roses, and in the spring earlv 
ngle.and double; are massed in all 
n this bed. “Against the ‘house wall 
ing Jasminum nudiflorum and a 
ntha which is slowly making its way 


se. ” 
front of this bed are two Berberis, 
z and iB. virescens, and between 
tof them Antirrhinums in various 
On the east side is a trellis over 


a 
‘ - 


d bricks taken from a house in pro-- 


10 years ago, Cotoneaster Simonsi, 
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As regards the difficulties, only a few pre- 
cautions. need be taken. Two light-comb 
stocks of bees can easily be carried by hand. 
On arrival they should be ‘‘ demarced’”’ at 
once, where run honey is aimed at, only two 
or three. combs of brood being left with the 
queen in the lower storey of the hive. 
Robbing of stores -by wasps or other bees 


may be prevented by closing the hive en-— 


trance to a width of not more than 1 inch. 


There is little risk of swarming at this time 


of year where stocks are led by a vigorous 
young queen.’ The ‘ holiday’’ should be 
brought to a conclusion about the middle of 
September, in time to get the bees settled in 
their winter quarters with winter stores of 
food before the advent of cold weather, and 
the 4 cwt. of honey per hive which may con- 
fidently be expected, given reasonably good 
weather, should make the expedition well 
worth while. 


Front Gardens 


which ramble Roses Excelsior and American 
Pillar and Clematis, and at the other end, 
by the path leading to the gate, are two more 
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-one off several stems, and allow others to re- 


tain all the buds. I feel sure the results would 
decide him in favour of disbudding on future 
occasions. Roses and Dahlias are also bene- 
fited considérably when excess buds are re- 
moved, much bigger and more handsome 
blooms resulting. W. D. 


Planting against a house 

T is usual to find a narrow flower border 

at the foot of a house wall, and only too 

usual to find such a border filled with 
temporary plants—Wallflowers in spring and 
anything that the gardener has ready to fol- 
low in summer, with a depressing interval 
of winter bareness. It is much better and 
more fitting to the solidity of the house to 
plant such a border with something more 
permanent. The illustration shows the south 
front of a house of cottage character where 
the border is planted with Rosemary, Olearia 
Gunniana, and Hydrangeas. In places close 
to the foot of the wall are Sweet Verbena, 
Myrtle, and white Jasmine, and just under 
the windows pink China Roses. Where the 
path on the western face of the house joins 
the one in the south there are two full stops 
of box bushes cut square, forming comfort- 


_. Appropriate planting at the wall foot of a house 


pillar Roses, one the graceful and very vigor- 
ous Emily Grey with Clematis Nellie Moser 
and Climbing Caroline Testout with Star of 
India. Inthe spring are many humble bulbs, 
Scilla bifolia and S. sibirica, Snowdrops and 
Dogtooth Violets in clumps here and there 
wherever there is space, and soon a clump or 
two of Colchicums and Crocus speciosus will 
be up. 

In the angle of the trellis and the living- 
room bow-window is a flowering Currant 
which blooms early and freely. 

I do not suggest that this is an ideal lay- 
out for a small front garden, but it is, I 
think, ufusual, and, any way, is full of 
colour at all times. 


On disbudding 


I am always sorry when I see a number of 
puny, insignificant flowers struggling for life 
where there is room only for one or two. 
There is, I know, quite a large proportion of 
beginners who have never heard of disbud- 
ding, and consequently allow their plants to 
run riot in blissful ignorance. The best 
example is, I think; to be seen in Carna- 
tions, where there are often three or four buds 
on a stem. If the amateur would :care to ex- 
periment he might remove all the buds but 


‘able windbreaks. 


Vines are on the house 
walls to the south and west, and there is a 
Fig in the angle where an entrance porch 
comes forward. These are watched and 
trained so that they partly clothe the house, 
but do not smother anything. 2 Bide 


Phloxes 


Those of us who grow Phloxes know very 
well that they prefer a deep loam with which, 
from time to time, manure is incorporated, 
and to the surface of which, in a dry season, 
a good mulch of rotted dung is added. Objec- 
tions are made by some to this ‘‘ disfigure- 
ment’? of the garden, but the plants are of 
the first importance, and any such objection 
can be got over by covering with fine soil. 
White Phloxes are always acceptable, but 
none, in my judgment, is better from an all- 
round standpoint than Mrs. E. H. Jenkins, 
as the flower-heads, as also the individual 
pips, are large, come freely, last well, and 
show up well in the border. People who look 
well after their Phloxes do not fall into the 
error of allowing the clumps to attain large 
proportions. ~ They recognise that large 
clumps and fine flowers do not always go to- 
gether; rather is it from the plants that are 
divided every two years or so that one gets 
the finest panicles of bloom. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern Gardens 


Lettuce 

Now and a fortnight hence is a good.time 
to sow seeds. of Lettuce to stand the winter. 
Sow in lines 1 foot apart, and select such 
varieties as Winter White and Black-seeded 
Bath, both Cos Lettuces, and All-Year-Round 
where a Cabbage variety is required, 


Endive 

A sowing of Batavian forms can be made, 
and plants from an earlier sowing may be 
put out in lines a foot apart, choosing, if 
possible, a well-drained border. 
Onions 

These should be lifted directly the foliage 
begins. to die down, and those that were 
raised early in the year are rapidly approach- 
ing maturity. See that the bulbs are 
thoroughly dry before storing. In the mean- 
time ‘the ground can be cleared of weeds, 
forked over, and then filled with Cabbage 
when the plants are large enough. 


Peas 

Late Peas will need staking before the 
haulm bends over and ithe space between the 
rows kept free of weeds: Plants that ‘have 
finished must be cleared and the plot made 
ready for future crops. 


Malmaison Carnations 

If the shoots were layered as advised they 
will be ready for removal from the parent 
piant. Sever the stem about an inch. from 


the roots and in a week or 10 days they can 


be lifted and potted. A compost of three 
parts loam and one part manure fromsan old 
hotbed or RN | with a liberal 
sprinkling of old mortar-rubble, will be suit- 
able. Good 
watering. — 
Lilium candidum 

This is a desirable subject for the gireen- 
house, and bulbs can be potted at the present 
time. Keep the pots in a cool greenhouse or 
frame for the winter, and when spikes appear 
a little more warmth can be allowed. 


Fritillaria 
The Crown Imperial is well known and 


New and Rare Plants at Vincent Square 


tors to see Rhododendrons at the jRoyal 
Horticultural Society’s Hall on August 
11th. Two ‘comparatively new Chinese 
species shown from the Royal Botanic Gar- 


|: came as a great surprise to many visi- 


dens, Kew, received Awards wf Merit, ‘viz., 
“R. auriculatum and R. serotinum. Both are 
large white-flowered  species,* the former 


having a deep crimson blotch situated deep 
down in the throat of the flower. 
R. auriculatum, 


a ‘height of 15 feet, bearing large trusses of 
very fragrant, wide, expanding flowers. The 
trusses of bloom shown were gathered from 
one of the original plants at Kew raised from 
seed in 1900, sént by that successful collector, 
Wilson, from Western Hupeh. 

Rhododendron serotinum, - also from 
Western ‘China, is so much like R. decorum, 
except that it flowers later, that it is not 
easy to distinguish between !them. The 
flowers, which open wide and flat, are borne 
in large trusses and are sweetly scented. 

These two Rhododendrons prolong the 
flowering season to mid- August or even later. 
It is certain that both species will be used by 
hybridists, and they may prove the fore- 
runners of a new ace of late-flowering 
Rhododendrons. 


4 


drainage is néedad and careful | 


which is well worth grow- 
ing for its handsome fol liage alone, grows to | 


worth a place in gardens. Bulbs can be 


planted henceforth, also F. Meleagris 
(Snake’s Head), which jis useful’ for 
naturalising. 
Roses 


On some varieties mildew may appear, and 
directly it is seen the bushes should be 
sprayed with one of the specifics for this 
ee or with ‘liver of sulphur, I oz. to 
5 gallons of ‘soft water. “t 


Wallflowers 

These shave ‘been set out in lines and are 
well established, owing to the recent heavy 
rains. 


If not already done pinch out the- 


centre of each plant to make bushy speci-— 


mens; no more pinching is necessary. 
. W. |BRIScoE. 
Head dene to 'W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 


Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Propagating 


From now till the ead of September is a 
busy time among bedding plants, quite a 


number of which ‘have to ibe increased: from 


cuttings inserted during that period. | The 
more tender subjects must be attended to 
first, the bulk of them requiring a little arti- 
ficial warmth to do really well. While the 
soil must never be permitted to get dust-dry, 
on the other hand too frequent watering will 
inevitably cause serious loss ‘by damping, 
Unless uniformity of habit of growth and 
colour are really necessary many of the kinds 
can very well ‘be raised from seeds sown in 
spring. ep 


Ageratum 
Some good strains of thie are on ithe mar- 


ket, but ‘they certainly vary somewhat when * 


raised from seeds, so it is desirable to raise a 
stock firom cuttings. If good sturdy young 
shoots can be secured about! now and in- 
serted firmly in boxes or pots of fresh sandy 
compost they usually root very well. 


Lobelia 


Much the same applies to the dwarf bedding 
Lobelias as ‘to Ageratum. It is only neces- 
sary to‘raise from cuttings when perfect uni- 
formity is demanded. Otherwise Bue. 


~ 


Lilium Bakerianum (syn. L. Lowi), shown 
by Messrs... R. Wallace and Co., Ltd., Tun- 
bridge Wells, was the centre of attraction and 
the source of great interest. This rare Lily 
was seen by many for the first time. Indeed, 
we do not suppose that. the graceful and 
drooping flowers of this species had been 
seen in this country for over 20 years, The 
plants, grown from small bulbs about the size 
of Walnuts, were Jess than 2 feet high, and 
each carried one flower. The flowers, which 
are white, spotted dark maroon-red. inside, 
showed great variation in the spots, some 
being much more heavily spotted than others. 
Some flowers are almost white, while others 
are stained with maroon- red within the 
trumpet and marked maroon on the outside. 

When first introduced this interesting Lily, 
from. the Shan States in Upper Burma, was 

named L.- Lowi, and under this name was 
illustrated in the “Botanical Magazine.”’ Un- 
fortunately, it is not hardy, bar requires cool 
greenhouse treatment. 

An Award of Merit was mratieed to Cam- 
panula Warley alba, a 


rock garden. It is a delightful double or 
semi-double Atated variety, but we are 
under the impression that it was brought be- 
fore the Floral 


dwarf flowering: 
variety of ‘C. Haylodgensis suitable for the 


Committee in much better: 


is, 


_and purple), and Purple Glory. Rs. 


plants can be raised by sowing 
February. Cuttings of this pla 
always easy to secute, while no 
the growths are so soft that numbe 
off ‘shortly after insertion, The best f 
course, is to cut over ia’ quantity i: 
the reserve garden and_ secure 
young shoots that then . spring uy 
cut-back plants can be. lifted, p 
pieces, and every portion, having ae 
attached planted in pots.or boxes 
cold frame, Pa from the sun. f 
days. nee ; 
Verbenas © 
aes are much 


es i Labial 


usually, Pathe dient ‘to secur 
without a flower-bud, so it is n 
take those in this condition, nippit 
buds before planting them in pots Orr | 
Regal Pelargonisums = 

Cuttings of these should be sec re 
the ‘‘ wood’ gets itoo hard, as they 
difficult to root when comparatively 
this season the pots of cuttings sho 
in a cold frame and kept close and | 
for a few weeks. The old plants 

out-of-doors ‘aie awhile, » resting and 
their wood. 


The rock garden ie 
‘Many choice occupants of the ro 
suffer more in’ ‘summer ee sin |W 


sae, pialeona up wil fash suitable 
Water well until establ ished. ce 


Spring Cabbages _ (és 
If seeds were sown .at ‘time’ a 
column ithe resulting plants will now 
for setting out in their perman 
The border recently cleared of 
is a very suitable spot for 
crop. It need not be dug, but 
and levelled, as the. Cabbage is r 
loose soil,’ while it is never desira 
in very rich soil at this season. | 
Preston House, Taaigotte 


form some years ago. It is 
flowering, small-leaved plant, anc 
6 inches to. 8 inches ia with 
flowers. 


Ci ariard is ies name, ance & js no 
nary Red Hot Poker, since it i S( 
yellow, with more yellow ‘ae ne 


holden tee ‘(the re 
variety which gained an Awar 
the previous meeting), Sunnym 
Taurus (deep. mauve), St. hey ( 


Messrs. Laxton Bros. were chow 
Veitchberry (Raspberry x Blackbe 
branches were so heavily laden wh 
almost black, that they were weigh 
with the crop. When quite sripe, w 
the fruit is very pleasant and of 
flavour. For bottling and Pee g 
prove an acquisition, ; 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTS AT VINCENT SQUARE ON AUGUST 11th 


{ and 2. Lilium Bakerianum from Upper Burma (Award of 
rrit), Showing variation in the graceful and drooping flowers, 
€ of which are heavily marked with chocolate-maroon spots. 


3. Campanula Warley alba (Award of Merit). A dwarf-growing 


‘iety with pure white double flowers, suitable for the low, pockets 
a tock garden. 


4. Rhododendron auriculatum (Award of Merit). 


A handsome 


white-flowered species from China which blooms in August. 
5. Rhododendron serotinum (Award of Merit). Another Angust- 


flowering species, with fragrant white flowers. 


6. Kniphofia Royal Standard, scarlet and yellow. 
Poker of irresistible charm. 


A Red Hot 
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N my young days it was said that Shallots 
| should be planted onthe shortest and lifted 

on the longest day. If that was the best 
cultural method in those days the seasons 
must have been very different from what they 
are now, or my ground is not suited for this 
form of culture. 1 tried planting on the 
shortest day and the majority of the plants 
ran to seed. I tried planting early in 
January and many rotted, so I returned: to 
February planting. Many in this district do 
not plant before March, but I have come to 
the conclusion that the first week in February 
is late enough, that is, if the ground is in a 
free, open condition. Ground intended for 
Shallots should be deeply and roughly dug in 
December, so that it is disintegrated by the 
frost. If turned up in rough lumps super- 
fluous moisture can drain away, so that as 
soon as a few days’ fine weather comes the 
lumps can be broken down and planting can 
be comfortably done. One thing is certain— 
it is impossible to obtain a good crop of this 
esculent unless the ground is well manured. 
Because the Shallot is more easily grown than 
the Onion many appear to think that any 
ordinary treatment is enough; but this is a 
mistake, and accounts for the rather poor 
crops frequently seen in allotments and the 
smaller garden generally. In spite of the 
prolonged drought my Shallot crop is very 
good—much better than it generally is. The 
ground was deeply dug early in the year, so 


that it was well sweetened by the frost and | 


wind. About a month before planting it was 
given liquid manure, and at planting time in 
February a dressing of dung was applied. 
The free condition of the soil promoted free 
growth, and the rich food carried the crop 
through unfavourable weather without 
check. 

Seedless, or as it is commonly called in this 
neighbourhood Everlasting, Kale is a valu- 
able vegetable, the merits of which are not 
nearly so well known as they should be. 
Growers generally know that there is always 
some difficulty in maintaining a supply of 


a - 


green vegetables in early spring. Savoys and 


Curled Kale come to an end, and there is 
little until Cabbages come in. Early Cab- 
bages are always in demand for the simple 
reason that with the exception of Turnip tops 
there is sometimes no green vegetable to be 
had, and this scarcity is accentuated ‘by a 
hard winter or cold spring. The Seedless 
Kale is so hardy that it is almost impervious 
to the attacks of frost and very cold winds 
that in some years play havoc with green 
vegetables. It does not need rich ground. | I 
have seen it growing for several years on the 
same ground with no manure, and the plants 
last several years, becoming tall and very. 
woody. It may be said that’no green veget- 
able gives such a return for so small an 
amount of expense and labour. Could seed be 
obtained it would probably be much grown, 
but it can only be increased by means of cut- 
tings. This Kale is. similar in habit to 
Brussels Sprouts, making shoots up the stem, 


and these form cuttings, but they must not be _ 


cut, simply pulled off, or, strange to say, 
cannot be relied on to make roots. 
SPRING Cappaces.—My Cabbage seedlings 
are now (July 15th) well above ground, and it 
strikes me forcibly that those who have waited 
for rain will be much behind. It is a fallacy 
to suppose that plants raised in August will 
turn in as early as those raised a month 
earlier. The late sowing is supposed by cot- 
tagers and others to much minimise the 
danger of bolting, but in this respect market 
growers have to chance their luck, and the 
newer varieties have reduced this risk to 
vanishing point. I grow Early Market 
almost exclusively. It bolts at the rate of 


they 


ra Ot as 4 ager S 
Ui Ar od ; - o x ~ m 
Y; - 
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Notes on Vegetables is 


about 1 per cent., and I can easily cut the 
first week in April. We have numerous allot- 
ments here, but not one holder in a dozen 


_ injurious to it in winter; a mode 


could cut an early Cabbage this season, and: 


they have been buying at the rate of about 


3d. per head. A packet of seed or a hundred 


plants at the cost of a few pence would have 
guaranteed a full supply. My seed was sown 
in burning hot weather. Nearly ievery seed 
has germinated and the seedlings are grow- 
ing freely. Planting out will be done about 
mid-September, so that the young plants 


have a good hold of the ground by the end 


of the growing time. Late sowing and late 
planting mean late cutting. 
aage ot BYFLEET. 


Making Asparagus-beds — 
(Reery To “ED. E24 


You can make an Asparagus-bed, at any 
time, but you cannot plant it. By making we 
mean the formation of the bed, getting the 
necessary materials together, and the soil in 
readiness ito receive the plants. As regards 
the width of the beds, this is immaterial as 
long as you allow the plants room. Large 
growers who have these beds on the level ‘do 
not make a series of beds, but plant at 3. feet 
to 6 feet apart, and grow a row of dwarf 
vegetables, 
tween. Beds on the level are ‘of’ a nice 
size when from 4 feet to 6 feet wide, with two 


-rows of plants in each, allowing a 2 feet 
alley between each bed, no matter what the 
Size of the beds. If you want good Grass 


and have plenty of room do not stint your 
plants. 


but this is not good culture. Your land ap- 


such as salads or Cabbages, be-” 


taP 


_ like a reserve in a sheltered pla 


We have seen plants 1 foot apart, 


pears to be suitable, but the ground should be” 


double dug or trenched, If the bottom is 
poor you must keep the surface soil.on the 


top, and place a layer at least 3 inches thick | 


of rotten manure under the top soil 
between or halfway, down. 
manures? - Nothing is better. than.’ well- 
decayed thorse or stable manure, and:if soil. is 
poor increase the quantity advised ‘above. 
Three-year-old plants need care in planting, 
as being of a fair size thev are more likely to 
be injured in removal. We ‘prefer vounger, 
but have -used -four to six-vear-old plants 
without danger when properly planted. On 
the other hand, so much depends on the sea- 
son when planted, and ithe attention the 
plants receive afterwards. You do not men- 
tion when you think of planting, but cer- 
tainly not now. Our advice is, plant.at any 
time from the end of March to end of April. 


, say, 


That,is the season growth is beginning, and _ 


you will get much better results. The crowns 
should be covered at least with from 4 inches 


. to 6 inches of soil after planting, as if the 


season is at all dry the plants suffer if too 


You .ask what 


is 


near the surface. In planting vou will do~ 


well to make wide drills. Place the roots out 
straight and well firm the soil after planting. 
In planting give at least 18 inches to 2 feet 
between the plants in ithe rows, as healthy 
three-year-old plants will spread 9 inches each 
way. Few plants will absorb greater quanti- 
ties of moisture when in active growth, and 
liquid-manure from stables is of great value 
in the growing’season, as this contains salt, 
and is better than using salt. If the latter is 
used it is best given from May to August, not 
in the winter when top growth has céased. 


Winter Spinach 


Next to a good breadth of Brussels Sprouts 
for furnishing a supply of green vegetables 
during: winter is.a corresponding space de- 
voted to winter Spinach. 
position is desirable, as drip from trees is very 


. surface, and the stopping and t 


For this an open; 


and deeply-moved soil is also essent 

naturally retentive soils it is desira 

means should be provided for all 

face water to get away freely, 

under Spinach is’ necessarily mu 

upon in all weathers, and if very 

becomes pasty and unfit for root groy 

the early part of my experience I use 
my winter Spinach in drills 1 foot 

in strong ground I found that wi 

mistake, as the leaves extended o 

of the rows so far that it was imp 
get between them without injury,- 

winter, when the plants are growing 

is a loss. When, too, the rows are 

together the leaves have not room 

so large as they would otherwis 

any time one large thick leaf is 

two small ones. “I now draw the 

inches or 18 inches apart, accordin; 

character of the ground, and 

satisfactory crops. With regard to_ 

TIME OF SOWING, there should no 

a difference between the north and 

the kingdom. For the latter Aus 

the old-fashioned date, but I need 

that a few days either way—before. 

do not make much difference, and 1 
week earlier than the date just 

best suit the north. From expe 
satisfied that where there is a I. 4 

it is best to have two sowings, one 

_later than the other, the first in the o 
ters and the other on a border fac 
west. That in open quarters should 

first to be used, while that on the 

should be reserved for use early in 


frost does not, as a rule, injure 
the cold north and east winds do, 
so wither up the leaves as to render 
less. A border facing the west and 

by a good wall will often furnish a su 
Spinach when there is not ag 


to tread the. surface alo 
~ the rows are to be in ord 
if the surface is loose. 
seed would be long in ger 
plants should be thinned’as 
large enough to handle. I like 


fore the seed is put in. J 
drive them away altogether. 


their attacks. The variei 
prickly seed is supposed t 


difference between them. ~ 


- Cauliflowers 
Two sowings of Cauliflowers are 


tered open border an 


$% 


- Cucumbers 
An occasional top-dressing of 
needed ‘whenever the roots appear 
hinnin 
young growths should receive atte 
least once each week. Keep the at 
moist by syringing the house or fra 
daily or red-spider will appear. P 
frames are growing freely, and direc 
produce sufficient fruits for the + 
plants in the house should be trepl 
young stock. . 


‘ 


FLOWER GARDEN 


To AS 
ot. Mag. 1330); 2, probably A. 
n €; 3; ? A. procanum; 4, not recog- 
‘T have tried to work them out bv 
; Monograph,” but it lacks keys, and 
is to read each description carefully. 
; is the only complete study of them. 
leaves of No. 3 might clear matters, 
uft of root of 4 with old tunics, if any, 
ae Gna AE 


sat 
Y 


s to name from samples. 


wn Y 

fous Foxglove 

3.).—The bell-like flower of the Fox- 
ent is a monstrosity, not unusual in 
se of the Foxglove. It is no doubt 
by the fusion of several: flowers into 
e termination of the spike. We need 
add that the occurrence has nothing 
er to do with the Campanulas that 


Fd 


as yOu say, amongst the Foxgloves. 
owers in Old Castile 

Year, in May, I visited Old Castile 
e a collection of flowers afterwards 
sd by Kew. J was much struck by 
uty of Lavandula pedunculata, which 
tty Of La : ! 

e ground under the Pine and ever- 
Jak woods and the granite outcrops 
vila, growing in very sandy soil. Its 


. 


is a wonderful moyal purple with large 
nd strong scent. Linum salsoloides 
Iwarf tufted plant with pinky-white 
© This grew in a_ stiff soil ‘near 
. It would look well in the rock gar- 
Remeria hybrida (Violet horned 
is growing as a cornfield weed at 
ather light soil.” It is well worthy 
room. Could you kindly tell me 
ants are in cultivation ‘here? These 
‘e 2,000 feet to 3,500 feet above sea- 
very cold in winter, so it should not 
sible to grow them here. 
| R. WarkIN. 
hardy plant grower can supply Linum 
s. The Roemeria occasionally ap- 
‘a wild plant ‘in the cornfields in 
shire, according to Bentham. We 
trace the Lavender you refer to. ] 


S pest 

Y. S.).—We are unable to give you 
sof the pest attacking your Gladioli 
little more evidence. The leaves 
ld appear ‘to have been eaten by cater- 
ee of some description. From 
t that you do not send specimens of 
ct doing the damage we infer that you 
- actually seen the damage being 
she pest is probably a night feeder. 
d, therefore, advise you to carefully 
} your plants at night with a light. 
a time you will most likely find the 
feeding on your Gladioli. If, after 
we pest you are in doubt as to its 
ethod of control, we shall be happy 
u out of your difficulty. Send us 
ecimen or twq in a small tin box, 


i or 


d you kindly give me the botanical 
nclosed plant? Here it is called the 
er.’ If you could also mention, 
) tthe pages of GarDENING ItLus- 
Where I could obtain seeds of this 
d Lace flower I would-be much 
4 a Jy Cc. G. 

for the ample material you send. 
n excellent condition, we have been 
entify your plant as Trachymene 
an umbelliferous plant, native of 
donia, in Australia. The plant is 
lown in English gardens, and we 


/ 


4 r, 4 s 
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Pe Answers to Queries... >: 


were glad to make its acquaintance. T. 


_ coerulea is the only species known in culti- 


vation, and was introduced nearly 100 years 
ago—1827—and does not seem to have caught 
on with plant growers, although for an 
umbellifer the flowers are distinctly showy 
and pretty. It is best treated as a half-hardy 
annual, growing it in pots. We cannot trace 
its claim to the name of Lace flower, but it 
‘may be known under that name in Australia. 
Messrs. Thompson and Morgan, seedsmen, 
Ipswich, offer seeds of it in the 1924 cata- 
logue at a very low rate. ] " 


Planting Christmas Roses 

(F. G. Langtoft)—The best months for 
planting Christmas Roses are February, after 
the flowers are over and before growth has 
commenced, and September, by which time 
the summer’s growth will have been com- 
pleted. Old plants should not be planted 
without division, as, when this is done, they 
often rot from the centre. The old plants 
should be carefully lifted, the soil washed 
away from tthe roots, which may be divided 
into several crowns by a sharp knife. The 
crowns should then be planted 18 inches 
apart in well-prepared soil. In strong loam 
from 2 feet to 3 feet deep Christmas Roses 
grow strongly. 


GREENHOUSE 


Herbaceous Calceolarias 

(F. G. Langtoft)—Beautiful.as these plants 
are when in bloom, and simple enough to 
cultivate, there are still not a few who con- 
sider them as requiring a deal of heat, and, 
consequently, make the mistake of keeping 
them in close conditions, which speedily bring 
green-fly, and do much to ensure these showy 
subjects having a bad name, whereas, beyond 
their being raised in heat, and given a brief 
period in the greenhouse after transplanting, 
they are best served when they have been 
potted by being removed to a cold frame and 
kept there until cool nights in September 
make it advisable to bring them |indoors. 
There are those, too, who consider it early 
enough if seed is sown in heat in July, but if 
sturdy plants are wanted then it is preferable 
to give them a longer ‘time in which to grow, 
and plants from a May sowing are much 
more likely to be robust. May, therefore, is 
the month when seed should ibe got in, and 
this should be sown in shallow pans of light 
soil, scattering the seeds on the surface and 
just covering them, keeping them in some 
warm place in the house and shading the pot 
or pan from bright sun until the seed has 
germinated, pricking the seedlings off into 
boxes, and finally into 5-inch or 6-inch pots. 
Use for the dast shift some half-srotted manure 
or a sprinkling of fertiliser to the compost of 
loam and leaf-mould, transferring them to a 
cold frame as recommended, and ttaking care 
that this is situated in a north aspect, so that 
the plants may get the benefit of shade in the 
sweltering days of July and August. Re- 
move the lights as much as possible, and 
syringe the plants on the evening after a hot 
day, which assists them considerably. The 
frame treatment makes them robust. In the 
autumn a house where it is usual to winter 
many things for the next year will be suffi- 
cient, the enemy during the winter months not 
being cold so much as damp. 


Thrips on Gloxinias 

(A. C.).—The leaves sent are very badly 
infested with thrips—indeed, so much so that 
if the other plants are as bad they are cer- 
tainly ruined for this season. Frequent 
fumigation with XL All and dipping and 
sponging the leaves with Tobacco-water are 
the best things to do. This should have been 
done before the insects had developed so 
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formidably, as, when thrips once gain a firm 
hold on any plant subject to them, they are 
most difficult to destroy. -The atmosphere in 
the house should not be allowed to become too 
hot and dry. 


Gardenias unhealthy 

(T.).—Either the roots have got into a bad 
state or-the plant has been kept in too low a 
temperature. The Gardenia loves heat and 
moisture, and must get an average tempera- 
ture in winter of 55 degs. by day and 50 degs. 
by night, 5 degs. more being necessary when 
the flowers are opening. The best way when 
Gardenias have got into bad health is to place 
them in a genial, warm, moist atmosphere, 
keeping the soil just moist until fresh growth 
is made; then, having allowed the soil to dry 
out, turn the plant out of the pot, shake away‘ 
as much of the old soil as possible, and repot 
into as small a pot as the roots can be 
crammed into, using fine sandy peat and 
giving good drainage. Water carefully, and 
when the plants have filled the pots with roots 
and are growing well, shift into the nex't sized 
pot. 

Statice profusa - 

(B.).—The name of the flower enclosed is 
Statice profusa. It will keep in good health 
for 'two or three years without repotting, and 
unless the pot appears to be too small for the 
plant, your better way will be to leave the 
plant as it is, and. water occasionally with 
liquid-manure. Should vou decide to repot, 
it should be done as soon as possible after 
flowering, using a mixture of equal parts of 
loam and peat, with enough silver-sand to 
stand out conspicuous when mixed. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 

Wistaria failing 

(T.)—Judging from the spray of bloom you 
send us, we should conclude that dryness and 
poorness of soil are the cause of the trouble. 
We should advise you to give the plant a 
heavy mulch of manure and then several good 
soakings of water. In this way the goodness 
of the manure will be washed down to the 


roots of the plant, and thus help the expansion 
of the flowers. 
Pruning Lilacs 

(W. S.).—The best time to prune Lilacs is 
immediately after flowering. Lilacs give the 
finest blooms on the well-ripened wood of the 
previous year. Cut out all the thin and weak 
wood, and so encourage a strong and: vigor- 
ous growth. If the branches. are very 
crowded you may remove two or three, and 
this will assist those left to perfect the flower- 
buds. Cut away all the suckers, if there are 
any, and if you think the soil is exhausted, 
then give some good doses of weak liquid- 
manure during the summer, doing this after 
a heavy rain or after you have well watered 
the plants. Do not give the manure-water 
when the soil is dry. You will see the benefit 
of such treatment in the fine trusses of bloom 
you will have the following spring. 


FRUIT 

Growing Nuts 

(C. Goff).—Every bush should stand on a 
clean single stem, from 12 inches to 18 
inches in height, according to 'the strength of 
the young growth when it is cut back at the 
end of the first year. This upright growth, 
furnished with buds from the ground-line up- 
wards, must be allowed to, push plenty of 
shoots during the second vear, as wood and 
foliage induce the formation of healthy roots. 
Suckers must not, however, be allowed to 
grow, and if any of the voung shoots near the 
ground show signs of becoming gross they 
must be pinched for the benefit of those 
situated above them. This treatment will, at 
the end of the second year, result in the pro- 
duction of untrained bushes, not unlike young 
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Currant-trees, with from six to '10 shoots, 
started from the main stem. When all the 
leaves have ‘fallen at the end of the second 


year the stems must be trimmed a foot or so, 


upwards from the ground, and any shoots 
that will not ‘be required in the formation of 
the future tree thinned out. Some of these 
shoots may be longer and stronger than 
others; if so, they must be shortened’ back to 
favour an even start in the spring, and this 
operation must be repeated every autumn 
until 
are intended to attain. When, by judicious 
shortening in the autumn, and pinching in 
the summer, a goblet-shaped tree—the best 
form of all. for letting in light and ai 
6 feet in height, 
furnished with spurs, future pruning will be 
a simple operation. Pruning should not be 
commenced ‘until the male catkins are pre- 
sent, for without a plentiful supplv of/these 
the female flowers, which appear later, will 
not set. The buds which produce the female 
flowers being somewhat larger and bolder 
than the wood-buds, there can be no mis- 
taking them. When the time arrives you 
should procure some branches of the common 
Iazel from the woods and Jay them among 
the branches of your Nut-trees, so as to ascer- 
thin whether the introduction of pollen from 
another source will effect fertilisation. The 
Hazel, Cob, and Filbert all flower about the 
same time, so you should have no difficulty 
under this head. 


Mildewed Peaches . 
(T. F.S.).There is little doubt but that 
the primary cause of your Peach-tree be- 


coming so badly mildewed is that the roots 
have gone down into a subsoil that is poor 
and devoid of plant food. We should cer- 
tainly, were the tree ours, have it unnailed 
next winter, lift it carefully, remove the sub- 
soil some 10 inches deep, put into the bottom 
some old mortar-rubble,-on that the top soil, 
then add some quite fresh to fill the hole. 


Mix with that some wood-ashes and fine 
bone-dust, and just a little old hotbed 
manure. Then replant the tree. Do that in 
October. 
Scalded Grapes 

(Anxious and F. Kinchington). — The 
berries you send \are> what is known as 


“scalded.” This arises nearly always from 
insufficient ventilation at the top of the vinery 
early in the morning. The moisture rises 
during the night, when. the temperature is 
low and adheres to the beirries, and if air is 
not ‘admitted soon enough in the morning be- 
fore the sun’s rays strike powerfully on the 
glass, scalding is almost sure to take place. 
It is a good plan to leave some air on all 
night at the top of the house, and to warm 
the pipes a little to keep the internal air of 
the vinery rather dry and in motion during 
the night If this is done scalding rarely 
happens. Some varieties of Grapes are more 
liable to scalding than others, the worst. ‘in 
this respect being Lady Downe’s, Muscat of 
Alexandria, and the variety you send 
(Madresfield Court). 


American Gooseberry mildew 

I am sending some fruit and growths of 
Gooseberries, which I should be very pleased 
if you could inform me if it is a form of 
mildew, and if it does any harm, as 1am 
thinking of moving them ito another place in 
the garden; but do not want to move them if 
it does any harm, as I would sooner e a 
firesh stock. Jak: 

[Your Gooseberries ate very ae ae 
tacked by American mildew. Notice must be 
given to the Ministry of Agriculture at once. 


There isund spray that is likely to be of any — 


use in your case, and it would probably be 


best to grub and ‘burn all ithe bushes when | 


the bushes have reached the height they’ 


has been formed iand well. 


GA RDEN I N @. I LL us TRA TED. 


uv 


they are ‘so badly pieced as the pieces you 
send are. The officials of the: Ministry will 
see your plants and give. instructions as ‘to _ 
the course to pursue. In the meantime you 
should write to the ‘Ministry of Agriculture, 
4, Whitehall Place, London, S:W. 1, and ask 
them to send you ‘Leaflet No. 195, in’ which 
you will -find a detailed epee of. this 


disease.] |. 
VEGETABLES 


Fungus on Celery 

(H. WR.).—Your ‘Celery thas’ been attacked 
by a fungoid disease which thas, during the 
last few years, caused much loss ‘to growers. 
The fungus causes the leaves to wither and 
rot away, after which the stems decay, and 
finally the whole plant disappears. ~As -the 
spores of the fungus infect the soil for some 
time afterwards, 


/ 


‘Celery should not be grown _ 


on the same pl ot of ground for several’ years — 


to come. If the disease has just broken out_ 
and the leaves not very badly infested there is. 
a possibility of arresting the attack if you 
spray ‘the plants with “Bordeaux mixture, 
which you can purchase from any horticul- 
tural. sundriesman. From three to four 
sprayings at weekly intervals will be, neces- 


be done when the weather and leaves are dry. 
If, however, the leaves are in the same con- 
dition as those you send, spraying will be of 
no avail. After the Celery has been dug give 
the ground a good dressing of quicklime or 
one of the séveral soil fumigants now on the 


market. : 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Caterpillars from Ireland : 

Please let me know, through GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, the name ‘of the two animals 
enclosed in box. I found them in the gar- 
dens. Are they injurious to plants? 

P.O’ Bs 

[The caterpillars you sent to us died on 
the journey, and, when opened, decomposi- 
tion had set in and destroyed the colouring 
of the iereatures. Under these circumstances 
it is impossible for us to name them with 
certainty. We think that the larger of the 
two is the larva of the Puss Moth (Dieranura 
vinula, Linn.). The caterpillar generally 


‘feeds on ithe foliage »of either Poplar or 


Willow, and sometimes does a good deal of 
damage to young nursery stock.. When alive 
the caterpillar can fbe easily recognised by its 
curious habit of assuming what. is called its 
fighting attitude when alarmed. Head drawn 
into its body, cheeks puffed out, and forked 
tail arched over its back. The smaller of the 
two caterpillars is the larva of one of the 
hawk moths, which one we do not care to say 
because the specimen was so badly dis- 
coioured. Both the catenpillars sent are pests 
in the strict sense of the word, 
they feed upon plant foliage, but they do not 


_ sary to cope with the disease, and this should » 


inasmuch as - 


usually occur in sufficient Minmibers to do very 


much harm. If you send in any more cater- 
pillars for name, please enclose some ‘of the 
foliage on which you’ find the caterpillars, 
then the specimens could feed during the 
journey, and would probably reach us “alive. 
Then we could be sure about the names. ] 


Parings from horse’s hoofs. 

(B. Sutton).—These are a valuable manure 
for Vines and fruit-trees generally, and may 
be mixed with soil mot exceeding 1 \ewt. to. 
two cartloads of ‘soil.. They should be, well 
incorporated with the soil. These parings 
are good for Roses. The difficulty is to pro- 
cure them in sufficient quantity nowadays. 
Re Cloches, write to 'W. A. Smith, ads Great 
eee Street, Birmingham. 


_ SHORT REPLIES 


W. S: ale best ‘plan. will be to peg g down’ 
the vigorous shoot you refer to. 


much admired. : 


Next season _ 


‘you will, in all probability, 4 


, cultivation 


-you if you can procure a sec 


2, Chelone ‘barbata; a Line: 


-Berks.—Bulbs for. 1925... 


aPernates houees Bone rise 


will come from ae eas ‘along 
shoot. 


ote “cut eT: 
“ Shaw’s Market Guan 


J. F. West Shepton,- Yo 
be to get a copy of ‘ Comm 
Culture ”? from, this office, pric 


NAMES OF PL. 
KE. F, L.—Lantana var. 
useful in the flower garden for t 
and also for the greenhouse, — 
A. G.—1, Soapwort (Saponar: 


Campanula isophylia, pone: 0 
window-box plants. > 3 
H. B.—1, Sedum carneum 1 varie, 
Agathzea coelestis ; 3, Diplacu . 
4, “Kalosanthes coccinea, 
B.—1, Hieracium- auran 
Anemone japonica ; aN Bocconia © 
Euphorbia. Lathyris. ee 
M, A.-. Foster,—1, “Sedum 
fianum ; 2, Gentiana cruciata.. 
Scot. “Veratrum viride, Fern A 
W. H. Cartwright. —We mus 
specimens with flowers. 
Captain haga “Saunders 
sonchifolia; 2, — Origanum 
Abutilon megapotamicum 
ay ; 4, must have flowers, 


W: : PERE, Jee 
Bath, one of the Dee dessert vari 
season, ee 


Tain Woterer Sons, and | 


Morle and Co., Lid., 150-15 
Road, N. W., ‘Hendon, N. W 
Catalogue of bulbs. 

R. hey Baby. hepa 
offer of home-grown bulbs. oy ei 

Torrance and Hopkins, Bi aS 
gow.—Border Carnations and P 

ne R. eae and. One ( 


‘The - idlowiae awards Hay 
Sweet Peas by the Council of the I 
cultural Society after. trial t. 
Award of. Merit: Roval Sa ute, 
Messrs. E. W. King, Coggeshall. 
commended: Mauve Beauty, | 
Wy. Unwin, Histon. _ A 


Horticultural Societ 


Parkstone Gardeners’ Associa’ 
By the kind permission of. 
Cassel a visit was paid to th 
grounds at Branksome Dene 1 
about 70 members of the above 
Mr. Stewart, the gardener, 
sent, on behalf of Mrs. + 
unfortunately, _indisposed. 
grounds of about 80 acres ¢ 
old trees, including some ve 
carrying 'seed- pods. By th 
walks was an especially 
Taxodium cous: @ 
mete the 


were to be seen, while the 
much admired. The frames 
especially healthy ‘batches 
Se estiled Sea etc 


fe 


d expressed sympathy with her in 
sition. Mr. H. J. Haskins pro- 
ees vote of thanks to Mr. Stewart, 
d taken a lot of trouble to explain all 
W. Cross. 


id iEasoation Show 


colour on ‘Saturday, August 8th, 
ae Northern Section of the National 
on and Picotee Society held its second 
show.’ Mrs. Helen L. Maurice opened 
w. In spite of the trying season the 
tion in the amateur classes was very 
The President’s silver challenge cup 
tiety’s silver medal for highest points 
sion 1 for plants grown in the open 
were won by Mr. H. E. Pearson, who 
n ithe President’s special prize cup for 
mier bloom in Division 1, Mrs. Ed- 
Yharrington, which was also awarded 
ze for a white ground fancy and 
‘bloom in the show. The Secretary’s 
“the highest ii in Division 2 for 
grown under glass in pots was won 
G. H. Mead, who also won the 
medal in this division with some 
ta fine blooms of Fujiyama_ and 
Me silver vase presented by Mrs, 
( 


ead for premier bloom of recent 
jon was won by Mr. W. Secker with 
John Hobart, a new white ground 
‘aised by Messrs. Lowe and Gibson. 
sion 3 for amateur small growers 
ition for the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
was very keen, only two points 
the winner, Mr. . A. Grant, of 
, from. ithe second, Mr. 
st year’ s winner. 
al prizes, presented by Messrs. Lowe 
bson for the highest points in Divi- 
2, and 3, were won by first, Mr. H. E. 
1; second, A. Grant. Special prizes 
d by Mrs. Helen L. Maurice for 
of Carnations were won by first, Mrs. 
1; second, Mrs. G. H, Mead. The 
“certificate for ‘Societies affiliated 4to 
tional Carnation Society was won by 
Rabjohn in a very keen competition, 
me point dividing first and second. 
rs were awarded to H. E. Pearson for 
eneral French; H. E. Pearson for 
sript fancy Saracen ; H. E. Pearson for 
ground fancy Mrs. Edmund Charring- 
r.G. H. Mead for yellow ground fancy 


Picade exhibits Messrs. Torrance and 
Is, Glasgow,: received an Award of 
for. a grand display of Carnations, 
hd varieties being shown. P. Smith, 

am, also receved an award for dis- 
Be arhations. E. P. Smith, Boston 
, teceived a well-deserved award LOute 
of Roses. 

jis another nondescript fancy that, if 
Been, will no doubt make a name 
elf. Sunset Glow, Dr. Stone, and 
V. H. Wyse were all shown and give 
é of a good future on the show bench. 
', Smith, Boston Rosery, received an 
f or a display of Roses.. Messrs. Lowe 
ibson, Crawley Down, were given an 
for « a collection of Gladioli. 


TRADE NOTE 


” Pest Destroyer 
OPeny soil pest destroyer, manu- 
ey the Briton Ferry Chemical and 
Co., Ltd., is particularly effective in 
estroying ants. The manufac- 
€ that slugs, wireworms, eelworms, 
ge Maggots, woodlice, 
tbe quickly cleared with the prepara- 


will dress 200 square yards. Full 
are ‘given with the preparation. 


owing her extensive grounds open | 


Building Trades Hall, Sheffield, was 


E. A. Cold- - 


and other in- 


he destroyer is economical in use; . 
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Liverpool Horticultural Association 


Autumn Show of Chrysanthemums, 
Fruit and Vegetables, 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11th. 


Schedules, &c., from W. D. SKINNER, Hon. Sec., Brook- 
lands, Waterloo Park, nr. Liverpool. 


Exhibits cordially invited. 


BEST MATERIALS ONLY 
Carriage Paid England and Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland 10 per cent. extra. 


Greenhouses from £5 7 6. Store Huts from £317 6. Rustic Houses 
Large iilust. Catalogue, No. 3, post free. from £4 10, 
T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.G. 2 


EUREKA: 
Ur LKILLER 


LABOUR SAVERS. “EUREKA” Lawn SAND. SOILFUME. 
NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS, SPRAYS AND OTHER CHEMICALS 
4np SUNDRIES. SEZ UST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR, TRE EUREKA 
ASTICLES - THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. IF ANY DIFFICULTY’ 
tm OBTAINING. WE SEND DIRECT, CARRIAGE PAID. 


Only Address: TOMLINSON & Hayward Lzo LINCOLN. 


Feed your 
Chrysanthemums 


A dressing of Abol Chrysanthemum 
Manure will ensure strong, healthy 
growth and fine blooms. It is a fertil- 
izer specially suitable for this popular 
flower and will be found very econom- 
ical as well as thoroughly efficacious. 


Write for full particulars, 


Trial Carton, post free, 1/3 
7 lbs. bag, 2/6, postage 1/- 


14 lbs. ,, 4/6, carriage 1/- 
28:1bs.2 47-716, . 1/- 
56 lbs. ,, 13/6, a 1/- 
Ligiba:pa2o/x ore. Ye 


Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, etc. 
If any difficulty, please write to Abol 
Limited, 11, Beltring, Paddock Wood, 
Kent. 


Abol 


Chrysanthemum 
Manure 


DAVID SWAIN & CO., Horticultural Builders 


Glass out to any size. Write for prices. 


Editor, “ 
8, Bouverie St., London, E.C, 4 


Phone: North 2807 


Conservatories, Plant Houses 
of all kinds, Heating Appar- 
atus, Garages, Garden 
Frames, Portable Green- 
houses, Pit Lights. 
Write Jor Estimates 
101, SUSSEX ROAD, 
HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N.7 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Mention Pi 

All Glass ia sent from my warehouse carefully examine 

soundness and quality before dispatch. 

3. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

86 Years’ Advertiser in GARDBNING [LLUSTRAT®BD. 


GALVANISED Lull Ber TING 


de. 


5A $2 19/10 187 16s 
8S 11/2 18/9 6 


4/6 S2/ 
i My V5 136 1973 3877 32/= 38/5 
Per 50-yard roll. Other sizes in stock. 
£6 5a. aad over Carriage Paid England and Wales. 


21 0z. HORTICULTURAL GLASS 
peas oe ft. ear? ft. 


9x7 in... A 
10, " x Sin. wide 
11,1 2, 13, 14 x 9 in. wide 
12, 13, 14 x 10 in. wide HS 
16 x10, 13, 16 x ll in. wide 
18, 20 xl, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 

x 12in. wide es he 
16, 17, 18, "30 x 131 in. wide .. 
16, 18, 20, 22, 24 x 14 in. wide 2 
20, 22, 24x15, 18, 20, 22, 24x 16in. wide 
20, 22, 94 x 18 in. wide 

One size only packed ina 
Best Soft Putty, 1 cwt., area $ owt. 10; RG toe sores 
14 Ibs., 3/6. Diamonds, 6 and 12/6 
Cutters, 1/6 and 2/6 each. pol Mixel” Nreiod in take 
lever tins, 8/6 per stone. 
List of Garden Tools, etc., on application. 

Allsf.o.r. Hull. Net Cash with Order. All sent promptly. 


F. & T. ROSS, LTD., Ironmongers, eéc., 
Estd. BB. MYTON ST., HULL 


O you need advice 
on any 


garden problem? 


ake use of the 


Queries and 
Answers Page 


Lt costs nothing, and the advice 
of experts in every branch ts 
always at your disposal. 

Let ‘Gardening Iilus- 
trated ” smooth away your 
gardening troubles and those 
of your friends. 


The name and address of the 
sender ts required in addition to 
any “nom de plume” under 
which the query appears. 


Each query should be on a : 
separate sheet, the name and 
address being added to each. 


No queries can be answered 
by post. 


Address— 
Gardening [Jlustrated,” 


as to 


AMATEUR SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE. 


These Greenhouses 


are made specially ora Ne 
for atone at a A Ms ae, 

nomina gure, Wz ys fj 

thereby coming LiL L lh 


within the reach of 
those who require a 
strong, but net ex- 


ai 77 Pa 
inlaid nla 
iT ieee anc LS Bs 
HUTT) 
pensive structure, Sith IT] 
Oan be erected by MUTT] 
any handyman ina ; Ze 
few hours.’ The framework is substantially constructed of 
Red Deal, the lower part’ being filled in with good sound 
tongued and grooved match-boarding, painted one coat of 
good oil colour. 

Supplied with all necessary ironwork and stages for each 
side of house. Complete with 21 oz. glass for glazing. 


i 


Het. Hgt. 
Lgh. Wah. to Lgh. Wah. to 


Price Price 
: @ayes, eaves 
ft. ft. ft.in. £5. da: ft. ft. fhin. 6 8. 4 
7 5&6 40 660 6b 9 560 1% 20 
8 5 4 0 126 20 10 5 6 2414 0 
9 6 40 8 4 0 25 10 5.6 30 12 6 
1 7 #46 918 0 30 12 5&5 6 $9 9 0 
12 8 5 0 1217 0 
GREENHOUSE . 


rT il 


ai 


ort) NE 

This illustration shows a Lean-to Gréenhouse most suit- 
able for amateurs. A very useful house at a small cost, 
answering in many cases as well as those costing several 
times the amount. 

SPECIFICATION.—Is well made of thoroughly well- 
seasoned Yellow Deal. The lower part is enclosed with good 
tongued and grooved boarding; door at one end, fitted with 
good lock and key, and brass furniture; ventilators in roof 
according to size of house, with all necessary ironwork for 
opening same; lattice stage for plants; painted one coat 
good oil colour; glass 21-oz., packed in boxes (no charge for 
packing). Is made in sections, and plainly marked before 
leaving our works, making them quite easy for erection. 


Length. Width. Height: To Haves. Price. 

ft. t. ft. in ft. in. SAL: 

7 5 7 0 4 0 5 18 6 

8 5 750 4 0 6126 

9 6 7 0 4 0 8 00 
10 7 1B 4 6 9 10 0 
12 8 8 0 5-0 12 00 
15 9 8 6 5 0 16 76 
20 10 D0) 5. 6 21 10 0 
25 10 9-0 on 67), 126 29-26B 
30 12 9.0 5 6 34 00 


SPAN-ROOF GROWING OR FORCING HOUSE 


ge This is a cheap form 

Aa Ze “ye of rome LFpnss. It 
NEES SSR is well made in sec- 
WS OSSESSSSS tions, good tongued 
CNN and grooved boards 

TEN on base, flat lattice 

eS staging on each side 

ji ki of doorway, good lock 

: “ and key for door, all 
ree, mecessary ironwork 


for Ventilators, with 
glass 21 oz. for glazing. The woodwork is painted one good 
one: plainly marked for re eregcn. 


gh. Wdh. Het. h. Wah, Het. 
ft. ft. ft.in. £ a. a . ft. ft-in. £ 8. a. 
7 5b 7 0 518 6 15°29 <8 16 8 0 
§ 56 70 615 6 20 10 930 9356 
9 6 70 717 0 #8 10 90 9960 
0 F7 76 976 50 10 90 5512 6 
12 8 80 12 46 

GARDEN LIGHTS 


These lights are well made of 
good well-seasoned timber. The 
Stiles are 2in. by 2in., mortised 
and pinned to tenoned rails and 
fitted with 2-in. sash bars; 
Painted and glass secured. with 
superior oil putty and nailed. 
2 Strongly constructed. 


Stiles, 2 x 2in. 


Sash bar, 2x 14 in. 


Bottom plates, 
4x ltin, and 3x ltin. 


3 ‘PHONE: 
(Dept. G.1.), 


Published by BENN BroruerRs Lep., at their Offices, 8, Bourne Pana London. E.C, 4 (Telephone: City 9852), and Printed by THE CHANCERY LANE PRINTING Wo 
lough Court, | . é 


URRELL’S FOR EVERYT 


in PORTABLE BUILDINGS, GREENHOUSES, & RUSTIC 


UNGLAZED, GLAZED. 

21-02. glass and painted. 
4x3ft. 7.2. 5/= each, 4xBft. 2. .. 10/* each. 
5x3ft.6in, .. T= ,, 5 x 3ft. 6in. 14/- ,, 
6x 4Tti ee S/S, 6x 4it. <., 16/6 ;. 


COMPARE OUR SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES WITH OTHER MAKERS. 


Aa. TORRELI. & Sons, 
SYDENHAM 1268. © ESTABLISHED 75 YEARS. < a 
E’ORESsS Tr ELIL.L., SB. 23 


aed Tok Tae ‘ PURE a 


/ 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED —_—- 


PORTABLE MOTOR GARAGE. No. 6m 


a \ oh lw 
« ’ 


es 


—<$——— a 


yates 


| = “NO, 151 


iw * aS @ ) SPECIFICATION as No 

: HT agi ¢) Angle Back Height — 

be to - to” Py 

ij es Angle Front Ea 
ft. in. ft.in, ft 

Stat 0 5 6 
sak - ie 6 6 611 
Best materials and workmanship. In complete sections . 70°65 
3 


2in., ered #in. tongued, grooved and beaded sei . 
miatohing.<| 6) ee ene oe RUSTIC SUMMER HOU 
Roorinc—Purlins 3 in. by 2in., covered T.G.B. Matching, - ; : N oO. 1S ae 
and good quality bitumen felt. Loeb aeoed } 


WINDOWSs—As per illustration, almost the length of one 
side, fixed and glazed 2] oz. glass. 
Doors—Double-framed and ledged, hung on strong garnets, 
complete lock and key, and tower bolts. ; 4 
Woop pr AE ere treated with special 
stop-rot.” | : aye 
GENERAL—Holes are bored and bolts supplied for erection 


on arrival. Made in the following sizes— 
‘Height Height : 
Length. Width.- to Eaves. -to Ridge. Reduced Prices. 
ft. ft. ft. in. ft. in. oe ME be 


Write for 


1925 BARGAIN LIST 
Full of Good Things 


30/- 


Construe 


= x 5 
Dy tongued and g 
* * matching for 


E Window open 
_ illustrated, — 
‘hollow - bo 


—- 
(owes 


EL | 


500 in stock ready for immediate dispatch. Made in com- 
plete sections, constructed of strong framing, covered, planed, 
tongued, and grooyed boards. Up and down sliding shutter 
as shown, hen exit at side. 


8 
10 0 .. Floor 7/6 extra. “Withoutiapam 
is 9 z Wooedae cat Well made from good ma 
00 ; Stained and varni 
Price 10s. 6d. 
_ With arms, 12s, 


Floor 14/- extra. 
Floor 18/6 extra. ~ 


RUSTIC TABLE 


Made from best Rustic Hard- 
wood, bark off, stained and 


i b. 
\ 


varnished. GARDEN FRAMES. 
2 ft. square 14/6 each a Ss : ae 
3 ft. x 2 ft... 18/6 each Made of best 1l-inch \ ‘Orang 
tongued and grooved r= 
boards; have neces- So jo 
BBry parting pieces, 
runners for 


GARDEN BARROWS | and 


Lights, which are 
Strong Oak or Ash Frame, 2-in. ‘by -2 in. and 
planed Elm body. Size, 2 ft. 


fitted with iron 
9 in, at top, 2 ft. wide, 1 ft. handle.~ Glazed with BNGoaw- 
2 in. deep. Reliable 18-in. 


21-oz. glass and all woodwork painted two coats. — 
wood wheel, j-in. iron tyre. zy } 


(x 


A. sor Ul 8. d. Ne a 

250 to clear at 23/6 each. . | 6xSfil eng Ae 12 x 6 ft...3 lights. 

Extra heavy make, large size, 2S a 6x4ft... .. .. 117 6ll6x6ft...4 4, . 

Stable or Garden Barrows, 50 only to clear, at 28/6 each. 6 x 4ft...2lights.. 2 7 6/20x6ft..5 4, . 
8x 6ft...2 4, ..3 10 O1%4x6f...6 ,, 


GARDEN FLOWER 


QIN 
BOXES <i 
Very useful for plants, shrubs, etc. \ } 
Stronglymade. Treated inside and AN 
out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. AA 
Inside measurements given. 


4x 12x 6 ft...3 lights../ 6 
12in. square 4/9 each. | 18in. square 6/6 each. 6x4 .. .. 2 2 Oll6x6 1.4 4 2 7 
15in. square 5/6 ,, | 21in. square 8/6 ,,. 6x4 ..2lights.. 214 0/20x6 ..5 4, ..§ 
; 24in. square 10/6 each. 8x6 ..2 , «4° 7 6124x6 +6 4, 2 LO 


- SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE L 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, Southern Rail 
SSSSSSSSSSSSS$S SSS$SSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSH 


tter Lane, London, E.C.4. “August 22, 1925. 
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tics Me recut xe Dae 


\VE just come in (August 7th) from 
_ among the Sweet Peas, tying, dis- 
ling, feeding, and mulching. It may 
appropriate to write on the subject 
at shows are nearly over and the Peas 
oY past their best, but I feel that this 
me when those who are not satisfied 
ieir past efforts in this direction should 
) ‘think forward.”’ for next year, ‘as 
mn for sowing will soon be upon us, 
n those who have never yet tried to 
as to real perfection should make up 
jinds that it is worth any time and 
to get the best results. 
e it that there are few who will not 
with me when I sav that Sweet Peas 
Brccorative flowers for. the decade 
‘though many,schemes published i 
ing books give them a place share. 
not hide their sticks until their last 
its come, for they must alwavs have a 
.: moire to. climb to, and Pea-sticks 
autiful. Their chief use is for the 
ion of the house, and there they stand 
i by themselves, facile princeps. 
[ relegate them to. the kitchen gar- 
lg ive them all the room you can spare. 
king at this moment at a black bowl 
with Wild “Rose (pink) «and Austin 
Improved (mauve) which has just 
tup and will remain in full beauty for 
t four days. The stems are 14 inches 
hes long and the individual flowers 
to 3 inches across, and they are 
fours. And vet I am the merest 
es t the game and have only been 
| oF like this for three seasons. | 
w as to method. I do-not claim 
al ideas; mine are all taken at one 
* another from various books, and i 
ading the one that has helped me 
s “The Modern Culture of Sweet 
v Thomas Stevenson. (1) Sow in 
-October) and winter in a frame. 
the leader of the voung plant at 
(0 6 inches and take the resiting 
S. (2) Trench early, sav November 
ber, to give the ground time to 
Wo feet to 23 feet is enough, and 
¥€ manure well down below the sur- 
) Plant out in late March or early 


stems to each plant. which should 
ach up a separate Bamboo. The 
ave to be tied to these every three 
(4) Do not feed till the plants 
in bloom, say mid-June and on- 

uy: the feeding week by week— 


manure-water, soot-water, chemical manure 
—and give the food weak and often. (5) 
Now comes what I consider the crux, which 
deters many people from girowing Peas in 
this way, Tireated as I have described they 
will be at the top of 7-feet Bambods by the 
end of July.. Must oné then provide them 
With 12-foot poles and pursue them on their 


August blooms of Sweet Pea Wild Rose 


upward course with ‘a step-ladder? Mr. 
Unwin has solved the problem. He tells us 
to untie the Pea when it is getting beyond our 
reach, lay the Vine along. the ‘ground, and 
start it again on another Bamboo 4 feet or 
5 feet away. It is then under control for 
another six weeks. It sotinds difficult and I 
admit that it wants practice, but it is quite 
possible. Moreover, time is’ savéd in the end 
by not having to run up and down a step- 
ladder, and I am convinced that the Peas 
benefit by forming a screen for one another 
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Modern Cat cation of Sweet Peas 


The importance of September and October sowings 


and so avoiding the searching winds they 
would meet if grown continuously up taller 
poles. 

Such, then, are the main points. Details 
must be gathered from a book and experience 
will do the rest. Next year you mav be pick- 
ing flowers with 12-inch stalks at the end of 
September. Think of it! PB art 


Seeds of Sweet Peas sown during Sep- 
tember will furnish sturdy plants for planting 
out in spring. Either pots or ‘boxes may 
be used. Good drainage must be provided 
and a light open soil prepared for the seeds. 
After sowing, place the receptacles in a cold 
frame. Water with care and keep a sharp 
watch for slugs. A sprinkling of soot will 
assist in keeping these pests in check. Place 
small twigs around the seedlings when the 
latter are about-2 inches in height. They 
will not grow freely until the spring, but the 
twigs will keep them in an’ upright position. 
Stir the surface soil occasionally throughout 
the Winter to prevent the growth of Moss, 
During very severe weather the frame should 
be protected by mats, litter, or Bracken: Ad- 
mit air freely when 'the weather permits and 
on fine days remove tthe lights entirely. 

During ‘the winter the ground on which 
Sweet Peas are to {be grown should be 
thoroughly prepared. Deep trenching is ad- 

Visabie in all cases. Finally, a deep trench 
about 18 inches wide may be dug, placing the 
soilon each side. Leaf-mould may be freely 
mixed with the excavated soil, also a good 
sprinkling of soot. Turn over ‘the bulk two 
or three ttimes during the winter. Bone-meal 
at the rate of a 6-inch potful to a barrowload 
of soil may ‘be added sat the last operation 
previous 'to filling in the trench. 

On warm, light, and well-drained  soiils 
Sweet Peas may ' “be sown in the open towards 
the end of September. The ground should be 
thoroughly prepared and a shallow trench 
made about 7 inches deep in which the seeds 
may be sown. A slight protection is thus 
afforded to the young seedlings during the 
winter. A little soil should be. drawn up to 
the young plants as soon as possible and pro- 


tection afforded against the ravages of birds 


and slugs. Some protection may be given 
during very severé weather. Boards placed 
on edge along each side of the row form an 
efficient and ‘simple protection. If necessary 
further shelter may bbe given by placing sheets 
of glass on the boards. Branches of, Yew 
or other evergreen may be inserted along each 
side of the row and these will provide an excel- 
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shall 
lent wind-screen., Plants ‘which are brought 
safely through the winter will amply repay 
any care bestowed upon ‘them.’ Girowth be- 
ing exceptionally. strong jin the. spring, early 
flowers of good substance may be secured. 


C.. RUSE. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Clematis wthustolia var. latisecta 


HIS Manchurian Clematis is now in 
bloom, and is very pretty. Myriads of 
little nodding, pale yellow, bell-shaped 


flowers clothe the slender twining stems and 
thus render the plant most gr aceful and at- 
tractive. It grows from 6 feet to 8 feet in 
height and is an ideal subject for clothing a 
rough tripod or similar support, to which it 


clings and embraces with its interlacing 
growths. These, during August and Sep. 
tember, become mounds of fascinating 


pendent flowers which are enhanced in beauty 
by the much-divided, elegant leafage. i 
E. M. 


H.T. Rose K. of K. 


This Rose has been shown in remarkably 
good form during the present season and has 
proved a valuable and: reliable sort to many 
trade growers who, have had to show at many 
exhibitions, and these spread over a con- 
siderable “period. . Grand specimen flowers 


were seen in the leading. competition at 
Elstree Show on July 18th Jast. Messrs. 
Chaplin Bros.,Ltd., put up a mass of 
K. of K. in their winning display, which 


gained for them the silver cup and first prize 
in a truly beautiful exhibit of a comprehensive 
kind. Messrs. R.  Harkness- and ‘Sons, 
Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., and Messrs. 
H. Lane and Son all showed this same 
variety in the pink of condition. It is a 
semi-double Hybrid Tea of a scarlet-c rimson 
colour and one of the most effective Roses 


grown. D. B.C, 


Pernettyas in flower 

Everybody admires the Pernettyas in berry, 
but few seem to notice their flowers; yet just 
now the myriads of tiny wax- like flowers 
have a beautiful effect. Though the most 
attractive stages of the Pernettyas are in 
summer when in bloom, and in winter when 
in fruit, yet at all times they hold a high 
place among neat-growing evergreen shrubs, 
irrespective “of any other conspicuous feature. 
As so many new varieties have been raised 
recently, and a wide range of forms exists 
from a fruiting point of view, it would be as 
well to. devote a certain amount of attention 
to the flowers, as some might be obtained 
giving a greater variety in this respect, 


Potentilla Farreri 

This charming little shrub has found a host 
of admirers during the past few weeks. The 
slender and rather drooping branches are 
laden with conspicuous lemon-yellow flowers, 
each about 1 inch across, and enhanced in 
beauty by the pretty, much divided, leaves. 
This Thibetan shrub is a real sun’ lover, and 
no matter how powerful the latter may be, 
it does not in any way mar.the beauty of the 
lovely mass of flowers. It is one of the very 
best dwarf shrubs of the past few years and 
should prove of inestimable value for both 
large and small rock gardens. GMS: 


Tulipa ltnifolia 

For rock gardens or near the front of the 
border the Central Asiatic Tulipa linifolia is 
one of the iprettiest and most suitable if given 
light, dry soil. In heavy soil it seems to miss 
the hot summers of its native habitats and 
not to ripen its bulbs so well. Its height is 


from 6 inches to 8 finches, and a clump of a 
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dozen or even half-a-dozen bulbs makes a 
nice feature in‘spring. It has pretty, narrow, 
undulated Jeaves and charming flowers of a 
brilliant vermilion scarlet. Like many other 
Central Asian Tulips, it is, I consider, the 


better for occasional lifting and drying off 


= 


before replanting. S. ARNOTT. 


Clematis chrysocoma 

This Clematis has been an object of much 
beauty’ this year. Dozens of plants were 
raised from the seed of the original plant 
three years ago, and these have been bloom- 
ing profusely this year: With one or two ex- 
ceptions, and these of a slightly paler shade, 
all have come perfectly true, and bear the 
delightful fleshy-pink blooms as in the parent, 
only in. most cases the flowers iare larger 
(3 inches across), and with a cluster of 
stamens half as large as the flower. Each 
flower is borne upon a separate wiry stalk 
g inches to 1 foot in length, and this renders 


them’ most desirable for cutting. This valu-- 


able climber continues to bloom throughout 
the summer from the joints of the newly- 


Correspond ea 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
‘not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Rare plants 


T has occurred to me readers may be inter- 


J esea to hear of a few of the rarer plants — 


grown there. In this note J iam confining 
myself to names only. Should any reader 
desire to make further inquiries I shall be 
pleased at anytime to describe, to the best of 
my -ability, the treatment accorded here to 
each or any of the plants named. The names 
are arranged in two, separalte lists. The first 
contains the names of plants w hich may be 
justifiably described as ‘‘ rare’; the second 
list includes a number of »plants considered 


less rare while, not exactly common, The 
native habitat, where known, is given in 
brackets. 


RARE PLANTS. 
Abutilon Thomsoni. 
Acacia Baileyana. — 
Acacia lophantha. (Australia.) : < 
Acacia retinoides. (Australia.) 
Alberta, magna (very rare). (Natal.) 
Asimina (Anona) triloba. (N. aie 
Barbary Ragwort (very rare). 
Beaucarnea recurvata. (Mexico.) 
Bidens dahlioides. - (Mexico.) 
Bignonia Unguis Cati. (Bermuda.) — 
Brachyglottis. repanda. (New Zealand.) 
Buddleia anantica. 
Cesalpinia (Poinciana) japonica. 
Cantua buxifolia. (Peru.) 
Carmicheelia australis. (New Zealand.) 


(Jiapan.) 


Cordyline Banksii. (New Zealand.) 

Corokia Cotoneaster. (New Zealand.) 
Cryptostegia Madagascarensis. (Madagascar.) | 
Cuphea (Mexican Cigar Flower.) 
Cupressus aurea novo (Pineapple cypress). 
Cyathea dealbata 

(New Zealand.) 

Cytisus filipes. (Tenieriffe.) 

Cytisus glabratus. (Canary Isles.) 

Decaisnea, Fargesi. (Western China.) 

Diervilla. (Japan.) 

Hriobotrya japonica (Loquat). (China.) 
-Erythrina Thunbergii. (Brazil.) 

KEscallonia Lindleyana. (China...) 

Franciscea floribunda. . 

Gordonia anomala. (China.) 

Gordonia pubescens. (Carolina...) 

Jacaranda filicifolia. (Panama.) 

Lonicera Hildebrandi. (Upper Burma..). 
Lonicera syringantha. (China) 

Lunaria vediviva. (Southern Eurone.) 
ee erecta (sym. Callixene polyphylla). 

i. 

Muhlenbeckia complexa. (New Zealand.) 
Myoporum jetum. (New Zealand.) : 
Nyteria (species at present unknown). 
Pancratium canariense. (Canary Isles.) 

. Picea glauca. 

Picea polita: (Japan.) 

Pinus glauca. . 

Plagianthus betulinus. (New Zealand.) ~ 
Pittosporum Tobira. (Japan.) 

“Podocarpus macrophyllus. (Japan.) 
Podocarpus nageia. (Japan.) 

perenne FEMA (The Lucombe Oak). (eee 
here. 


easily- ‘grown species “ trial. 


‘Capparis spinosa. 


- Griselinia lucida pees 


(Silver-backed Tree Fern). 


a comparatively small area unde 


cause they do not Suyceeee here, 


made growths, the fe oan 
which are covered with yellowish 
rendering the swelling: buds. part: 
teresting. It is a native of Yuni a 
having been discovered by the A 
in 1884 and introduced to Kew i ee I 
Maurice de Vilmorin. Mr. 
iy Trees and Shrubs Hardy i 
Isles,’’ speaks of this Clare 
rathee tender at Kew, but here 
even small seedling plants have - 
the least affected by the weather, 
are growing in every conceivable 
Those who have repeatedly failed 
large-flowered kinds should give 


Cytisus schipkaensis 


The 'Schipka Pass Broom ii 
adapted for trailing over rockwo 
white flowers are acceptable. Iti 
habit. a bese numerous white | fc 


Sciadopitys vertioitiata (25 feet, ‘b 

(Japan.) 
Senecio pernicioides. ‘ 
Sesbania Tripetii (Bvasinen Glory 
Vinca, acutifolia, ee Ves 


Abelia rupestris. (China.) — 
Abutilon vitifolium and A. striatu um. 
Akebia quinata. (Ohina and Japan 
Andromeda (Pieris) formosa. 
Andromeda (Zenobia) speciosa, — 
Berberidopsis corallina. (Chil. 
Billardiera longifolia. 
Callistemon Speciosus — (Bottle 
aN 


(Australia,) 

(West Indies.) 
Cassia corymbosa. (Buenos Ayres. 
Colutea cruenta. (Orient.) 
Crinodendron (Dricuspidaria) depen 
Cycas revoluta (Sago Palm). (C 
Enkianthus campanulatus. - 


. 


Habrothamnus (Cestrum) elegan 
Hydrangea aspera (white). (Ch: 
Leiophyllum’~ (Ledum) buxifoliuz 
Leucodendron nes ( ape Ss 
Mitraria coccinea, (Ohili.) 
Musa Sapientum (Banana).  ( 
Philesia buxifolia. (Valdivia) 
Photinia serrulata (Chinese Han vast 
Prostanthera rotundifolia. ~ . 
Punica Granatum (Pomegranate 
Rhynecospernum (Trachelospern m) 
(China.) — Beaty be 
Sarcoccoca, humilis. (China.) 
Sarcoccoca pruniformis. (Chi 
Sarcoccoca ruscifolia (white). 


An old English (? Amer 
Gordonia anomala = ‘‘ Lo 
Carolina). ‘ G. Lasianthus 
to be the same thing, judging 
plate: in ‘‘ Curtis’  Botant 
(1804), Vol. XEX., P. 668. Anothe 
‘* Smooth Gordonia.” ate 

_ Carclew, Cornwall. 


This grand old variety thie ear 
old plants produced a bumper 
series of cooks during the last 2 
have no other variety for pr 
first picking from Garibaldi 


was over 40 lbs., so if that joes. 
to be still well worth a plac 
et least, I do not know wh 

, Mr. Sharp has rushe 
no evidence, except his 
Garibaldi failed with him, 
that the variety is» ‘a lig 
I might just as reasonably ay tt 
Queen and. Lord Overtoun aré 


om 
, do not. 
d, Royal Sovereign, or Fillbasket, and 
enty of piaces these are held in great 
. Incidentally, some years ago, while 
rge of a garden in Dumfriesshire, a 
in Peeblesshire sent me a couple of 
good ‘“runners”’ of a variety 
1 think, Prince Arthur. He (my 
) informed me that this was by far the 
trawberry he had ever seen, both as 
“quantity and quality of fruit. I 
Fit with all care, and vet that variety 
ee a single : fruit during the two 
J retained it. Under the same treait- 
Garibaldi, Duke of Edinburgh, Sir 
h Paxton, and President gave splendid 
annually, so there is only one inference 
drawn from the failure, and that is it 
quite unsuited to that particular g garden 
trict. 
ther instance showing the necessity for 
garden ito be stocked “with the varieties 
ueceed best was afforded me a few years 
a neighbour living but_ three miles 
seeing the grand crops I always had 
xton’s Le adar: asked for a few runners 
at he might trv it. From the first they 
a miser ‘able failure, even refusing to 
ealthilv, while alongside Duke of Edin- 
, Royal Sovereign, “and Garibaldi left 
to be ‘desired. [- will answer. Mr. 
question, then, by saying that the 
ab ries are those that succeed best. 


yi 


ey are Laxton’s Leader, Success, and 
aldi. C. BLAIR. 
sion House, Linlithgow. 


panula lactiflora syn. celtidifolia 


: fine Campanula, one of the best of 
tall kinds and easily iraised from seed, 
ould tbe in every garden. It may grow 

y height up to 6 feet, but is best at about 

mos feet. As with many other border 

, it answers well to shortening, for 

thaif-grown lit may be cut back to any 

t desired. This is useful when, as often 

ms, plants appear, self-sown, too near 
t t edge of the border. The colour ma Vv 

thing from a bluish-white to a full 

urple; a dark variety of moderate 
has been fixed. The only defect of 
seful plant is that as the size and weight 

@ large, loose panicles have been in- 

iat cultivation the top is apt to break 

if it i is exposed to wind or heavy rain; 
so shortened is shown in the picture. 

Risking is, therefore, desirable. It is 

a of the Caucasus, Gi is 


3 3 Aster Farreri 


h reference to Mir. S. Arnott’s note on 


pes, I fear I can say nothing useful, 
ve certainly been disappointed with 
fine j is now past flowering, so I cannot 


Fie, 


and width of the ray florets. I can 
ay that the flowers, though ee hada 
“washy appearance, and it is not a 
S ‘should recommend any Be my. friends 
ow. It must, however, be borne in 
that opinions as to what are desirable 
nd what are not vary greatly, and I 

plants recommended highly that I 
ae eo in my garden.” Still, 


SOR yy Ht ote Dob. 
pal 

mpanula Warley alba and its 
: award 


1e # Roval Horticultural Society’ s meet- 


tion to the white Campanula Warley; 
. been given an award. ‘The same 
d been at an R.H.S. meeting some 
k when I had exhibited a large 
fontaining some 30 plants of the 
riety in ernie? condition. The 


Neither, however, do The 


Tonmica, 


dimensions ‘of the flower nor the, 
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Floral Committee, however, did not consider 
this exhibit of sufficient merit to gain an 
award. This has happened before ‘when I 
have entered plants under my own name, 
whereas the self-same varieties exhibited later 
by the ‘trade have gained an award. Other 
amateurs have had similar experience. It 
would, therefore, seem as though amateurs 
ought always to show their plants under the 
zgis of a trade exhibitor. There may thus 
be some truth in the general impression that 
unless an amateur puts up a large and im- 
portant exhibit there is no chance of recogni- 
tion by the Floral Committee. This may ac- 
count for the marked absence on the show 
benches of plants entered for awards by 
amateur gardeners. Evren WitiMorr. 


Sweet Pea Miss California 


Tt thas occurred to me that, as California 
is much more a Spanish than an American 
name, the title of ‘this variety (introduced by 
Mr. Lester Morse) should tbe ‘‘ Senorita Cali- 
> This, after all, is of secondary im- 
portance, for even with a less expressive 
name it would retain its characteristics. It 
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W..N:- Davis, _O.B.E.,° Salt Hill .House, 
Slough, Bucks. I think they are exception- 
ally good specimens. P. R. Grimes. 

[Excellent Runner Beans, no doubt, and 
very creditable, but by no means a record in 
length. At the Worthing Show held on 
August 19th we measured Runner Beans 17 
inches in length, and in a dish of 24 pods ait 
the Beans were about that length, of perfect 
shape, good colour, and quite young, and we 
do not for one moment suppose that even 
these Worthing ‘Runners constitute a record 
in length.—Eb. | 


Small-flowered Hydrangea 
I have a fine strong Hydrangea hortensis, 
‘blue in colour and in full flower just now, but 
each flower-head has only a small proportion 
of large flowers. The theads have a large 
number of small flowers showing pollen. Can 
I do anything to increase the large blooms? 


DAW sHity, 
The Gables, Orwell Road, Rathgar. 
[No doubt it is the nature of the variety 


grown by our correspondent ito produce many 
small fertile flowers and a few large flowers 


Campanula lactiflora in a south border 


is of a very refined and delicate colour, 
salmon-pink, while what I wouid term the 
central dividing ridge is deep cream. This 
gives it a peculiar luminosity; also, as I have 
already indicated, an aspect of great refine- 
ment. When grown under very favourable 
conditions in a fertile soil it is a vigorous 
variety and very floriferous. Growing right 
opposite to this Sweet Pea, in my flower 


border, is an exceptiona ally brilliant Gladiolus, 
which, especially in its central petals, that 
are -verv -distinct, has a remarkable re- 


semblance to ‘the most richly-coloured of the 
‘“ Mariposa Lilies.”’ 
Davip R. WILLIAMSON. 


The length of Runner Beans 


I send a note on Runner Beans which may 
interest many readers. The Beans were 
picked on August rst and are from Sutton’s 
Prizewinner seed. A point of great interest is 
that they measured 123 inches long, and 
there were many specimens to be gathered at 
ir inches, and also that not one of the rows 
was watered in any shape or form during the 


drought. The Beans were quite tender ‘also. 
These were’ grown in the gardens of Col. 


only on the outside of the head of bloom. 
This is not the fault of the cultivation, and 
we can only suggest the cultivation of other 
varieties, if possible selecting them when 
in ‘bloom. The most ornamental forms are 
sterile, producing heads of ‘abortive flowers 
with enlarged calyces. Some ,varieties of 
Hydrangea hortensis have nearly all sterile 
flowers, and, in consequence, are extensively 
grown.—Eb. } 


Summer flowers in a small garden 


‘Phe garden there has been very beautiful 
this year, notwithstanding the drought. 
Roses, Pihloxes, Nymphzea Gladstoniana 
especially. There is one glorious blossom of 
this Water Lily out to-day, and we have had 
them consecutively for two months now, 
though I only have a small concrete pond 
holding about 90 gallons. I am enlarging it 
this autumn. Gladioli have been, and are, 
especially good and particularly bad, rather 
ia bull, but Iam at.a loss to understand why 
some should have come on well and then 
suddenly failed, the leaves going brown and 
losing all substance. T. AbDams. 

Eltham, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Rubus ulmifolius bellidiflorus 
(ANSWER TO G. E. UNnpERWoop.) 
B: the season ever so thot and dry, this 


Bramble will yield a wealth of its charm- 

ing blossoms during the month of July 
and onwards. In the wild or semi-wild gar- 
den a suitable spot may often be found for it. 
The flowers, which are borne in the greatest 
profusion, are individually like those of a 
double Daisy, being composed of a great 
number of closely-packed quills of a pleasing 
shade of pink when first open. There is also 
a double-flowered white Bramble, but it be- 
longs to a different species (R. thyrsoideus 
fl.-pl.), and, taken altogether, is not so hhand- 
some a plant as the other. The double- 
flowered pink form will, if required, form a 
decidedly ornamental isolated specimen. if 
about three short stakes are driven firmly into 
the ground andthe shoots secured thereto. 
After this they may be allowed to grow at 
will, when a dense mass with the branches 
arranged’in a yery informal manner will be 
the result. 


Wha Autumn colour of leaves 


It does not appear to be generally under- - 


stood that the leaves on different individuals 
of the same species do not assume the same 
shades of colour, and that there is consider- 
able variation on different individuals in the 
time of change. ‘This is well illustrated by 
the collection of Red Maples (Acer rubrum) 
in the Arboretum. From many of the plants 
the leaves have changed colour and haye 
already fallen ; from others probably one-third 
of the leaves has fallen; and on others the 
leaves are as fresh~and green as they were in 
July; all the plants growing practically under 
the- same conditions. The Red Maple tree 
across the drive and opposite the entrance to 
the Administration Building has been, during 
the past week, the most brilliant object in the 
Arboretum. 

Landscape gardeners who may wish to use 
trees and shrubs for autumn effects can’ find 
useful suggestions in this tree, for it has been 
raised from a graft taken from a tree with 
leaves of exceptional brilliant autumn colour. 
This exceptional colour thas been preserved, 
and indicates that it is possible to multiply 
by grafting, plants with leaves of unusually 
brilliant autumn colour, just as it is possible 
to propagate trees with leaves abnormally 
marked with yellow or otherwise abnormal; 
or with double or other unusual flowers; or 
with improved fruits. 

Little has yet been done anywhere to propa- 
gate trees with exceptionally brilliant autumn 
foliage, but the field is an interesting and an 
important one for the makers of autumn gar- 
dens. That the making of such gardens will 
sooner or later receive attention in this coun- 
try there can be ilittle doubt, for the pleasant- 
est months of the year in Eastern North 
America are the autumn months, and in no 
other part of the world is the autumn foliage 
so brilliant and varied, and nowhere else are 
the fruits of trees and shrubs‘more abundant, 
varied, and interesting.—Arnold Arboretum 
Bulletin. 


The flowering Cherries 


Japanese Cherries, so much written about 
in books, are, after all, little more than 
a name so far as gardens in’ general in this 
country are concerned.. In spite of the fact 
that it is now more than 60 years since these 
Cherry trees were introduced into this 
country, good specimens are extraordinarily 
scarce, and when it comes to the double- 
flowered kinds few only are to be met with 
in western gardens. The early importations 
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were nearly all used for purposes of propaga- 
tion by budding and grafting on European 
stocks. This has been a curse. In garden- 


ing, grafting and budding are useful, nay, 


essential, but they are greatly abused. As 
a means of perpetuating many fruits and cer- 
tain flowering plants they may be deemed in- 
dispensable. By the trade the art is often 
practised as a means of quickly producing 
saleable plants, but results in much disap- 
pointment to the purchasers, 

Too little attention has been paid to finding 
out the right kind of stocks to use, and 
especially is this true in regard to flowering 
trees and shrubs. With the Japanese Cherries 
it has been the practice to graft or bud them 
upon the Gean (Prunus -Avium), the Wild 
Cherry (P. Cerasus),. and other western 


A double-flowered Bramble sent in for 
identification—Rubus ulmifolius bellidi- 
florus 


species, and the results are far from being 
satisfactory. In fact, such stocks are quite 
unsuitable, and the sooner this fact is realised 
the better.. Many of the Japanese Cherries 
root readily from cuttings; all the species and 
their wild forms may be raised’ from seeds. 
The double-flowered and anomalous garden 
forms should be budded or grafted on their 
wild prototypes. Planted closely together for 
a year or two, and pruned to a stem, young 
trees suitable for any required purpose are 
soon obtained. 
also acted as a deterrent. 
The principal parent of Japanese Cherries 
is P, Lannesiana var. albida, which is native 
to the volcanic Seven Isles of Idzu, the Boshu 
Peninsula, and elsewhere in the warm parts 
of Japan. 
The hardiest, best, and the most worth 
while of the double - flowered Japanese 


Confused nomenclature has 
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Cherries are forms of a tree common 
tral and northern Japan, where it is km 
the Mountain Cherry, technically P. se 
sachalinensis, and in this country as’ 
gent Cherry. This tree grows to 75 
height, with a trunk sometimes i2 
girth; and has stout, ascending bra 
pale to rose-pink,- rarely white, b 
1 inch to 13 inches across. The you 
is a bronze metallic green, and in the 
changes to shades of yellow, orang 
crimson, which add much to the at 
ness of the trees. This is the hardi 
largest growing of all Asiatic Cherr 
if one kind ,only can be planted it sh 
this. The six best double-flowered ¢ 
forms of this variety, are Kirin, — 
Ichiyo, Fugenzo, the late-flowering 
and the white albo-rosea. . 


in 
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Striking shrubs from cuttings — 
- (E. Sanders),—You cannot start t 
tion at a more favourabie time than 
sent, and the plants that you may 
fully increase by this means are almc 
berless, as the majority of evergiree 
good many deciduous shrubs may 
increased in this way. “Ihe usual rr 
to. select shoots of the preceding sex 
growth, with a iheel of the older and 
wood attached, and after cutting awa 
lower leaves and buds, and shorte 
top by cutting off the softest growth, 
sert the cuttings in rows in any pa 
shaded position, such as on the nort 
a wall or hedge, when a large ; 
wili, as .a rule, root and become, « 
good bushes of their respecti 
Laurels, Laurustinus, Euonymus, 
Privets, Box, Ivies, and a host of 0 
greens may ‘be thus treated ; whil 
many kinds are now grown on their 
roots. Summer-leafing shrubs, — . 
Ribes sanguineum, Honeysuckles, 
be safely added to the list. The m. 
to ensure a successful strike is to se 
cuttings are put in very firmly. 1: 
them in with ia spade, by cutting 
straight down, and setting the base 
cutting right on the thard soil, and t er 
ing the fine soil well around ithe cutt 
treading it in as firmly as possible 
bruising the bark. If the weat 
dry in spring, attention must be 
watering, but, as a rule, if cuttin 
in well the great majority will root 
fit for ‘transplanting by the end of 
into nursery lines, shortening back th 
and long roots. If a few cuttings 
in every year a constant~supply of 
young shrubs will be assured. « 


Pruning Hydrangeas : 
(F. G.. L.).-We take it you 
Hydrangea hortensis, of which 
large number of forms with diffe 
of colour in the flowers, such as 
‘blue, with intermediate tints. Aft 
ing the growths can be cut back t 
basal shoots. With healthy plants 
usually a number of growths wh 
bloom this year. These must be a 
develop a terminal bud by the a 
if it survives the winter, bloom will 
duced next vear. If vou wish your p 
extend in height only the flower-he 
removed, leaving the Stem from wh 
will ‘appear. 
much growth and encroach on 
jects there is only one thing todo, - 
with the knife. We have seen s 
Hydrangea 6 feet high and 1o fe 
meter. This will give you some 
space required and how difficult it i 
fine healthy specimens in a small ¢ 
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OUGH one is so often reminded of 
fact that the possessor of a Heath 
arden, or collection of Heaths, need 
‘be without masses of colour from 
y to December, there are still a great 
eople who have not yet attempted to 
that end. I propose here to take a 
a only of that annual cycle of colour 
al with a few of the more important 
ative summer-autumn Heaths. 

+ first of these come into season as Erica 
erranea of the spring goes off, and the 
r ‘open the ball’? with the wonderful 
3. cinerea coccinea, a dwarf variety with 
‘s of an intense crimson which very 
7 touches scarlet in the fully-matured 
“Then comes the rather larger E. c. 
irpurea, a variety in a good clear crim- 
and so the colour sequence unfolds, 


y 
i 


gus the superb and robust 
rosea, the dark-leaved alba, 
ain a pale pink, the rose- 
a Apple Blossom, Vic- 

shich ~exceeds rosea in 


of colour, and. several 
‘good forms. All these I 
‘on the poorest of dry, sun- 
n slopes, and they never fail 
ve an abundance of brilliant 
and that at a season 
~ flowers are often few. 
are the admiration of 
‘one who sees them, yet not 
gardener in a dozen, even 
e every facility exists, at- 
ts to grow them, certainly: 
n masses as they ought to 
rown. E. cinerea, I may 
though a lover of open 
- By one of the few Ericas. 
will put up with some 
ial the stronger - growing 
3 often making a charming 
. in thin woodland. 
mencing to flower before the 
‘Heather is at its best is 
her admirable species, 
TETRALIX, the ‘Cross-leaved 
h. This is rather more im- 
it in dry seasons and places 
“the above, nor does it 
ys do so well in loam un- 
ve latter is on the cool side 
freely intermixed with leaf- 
d. In the typical plant the flowers of 
ttralix are a fresh rose-pink, and there 
some good white: forms, of which the 
ty mollis, with its silvery foliage, is still 
of the best. ~Rufus is one of the newer 
ductions in this set, the flowers being a 
med reddish-crimson, and  Ruby’s 
aty is also a robust, new form whose 
2 corollas are tinted: with purple.  E. 
lix can always be distinguished from E. 
a by its narrower, often grevish leaves, 
hare arranged in whorls of four so that 
form across. Its flowers, moreover, 
ne in a single terminal head instead 
“a series of umbels, and this character- 
‘it has ibequeathed to one or two well- 
vn hybrids. which contain E. tetralix 
od.” One of these latter is the beauti- 
Williamsi, now becoming rather better 
1. KE. Mackayi is another, if, indeed, it 
n Irish form of E. tetralix. Anyway, 
s Heath is a useful and pretty dwarf 
yf a slender, more or less trailing 
nd with rich rose-red flowers. There 
uble form of the same thing which, 
y, I would not encourage, though its 
last interminably. The flesh-pink, 
is-leaved E. Lawsoniana tis yet another 
E, tetralix hybrids, and a really good 
D4 . 
g it is when well grown. Then there is 


— 


the whole year. round. 
the Wandering Heath (Erica vagans) on 
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ummer -flowering British Heaths 


the lovely E. Watsoni, whose large rosy bells 
and girey-green foliage betray not only the 
influence of E. tetralix, but that of the lovely 
Dorset Heath (E. ciliaris), Towards the end 
of July 

CALLUNA VULGARIS (the Scotch Heather, or 
Ling) adds its splendour to the Heath garden, 
and this species affords a 
greater number of varie- 
ties than any other of the 
hardy Heaths. Many of 
these, however, are not 
distinct enough to merit 


. 


The great charm of the Heath garden is that it provides flowers 
This illustration depicts a carpet of 
a Cornish moorland 


any special mention, and I shall here 
confine my references to a_ selection of 
the best. Among these everyone will grow 


that wniversal favourite, the common White 
Heather (C. v. alba) if only for ‘t old ac- 
quaintance ” sake. But as a garden subject 
this is eclipsed by the 2 feet to 3 feet C. v. 
alba Serlei, a magnificent white with beauti- 
fully ‘* feathered ’”’. growths densely packed 
with purest white flowers. The well-known 
var. Hammondi lis another fine white, and 
alba pumila and alba gracilis are both good, 
but of dwarfer, more compact habit. The 
best deep crimson Calluna is still C. v. 
Alporti, characterised by its very deep green 
foliage, and var. ‘Serlei rubra is also a hand- 
some variety if a little later. The x foot C. v. 
tenuis, with bright purple flowers, is very at- 
tractive, and C. v. coccinea is of medium 
height and a prolific bearer of crimson blos- 
soms. Another excellent variety iis © the 
double-flowered form of the type (C. v: flore- 
pleno), a vigorous grower whose slender, 
elegant growths are a mass of pretty double 
flowers in a soft lilac from early August ‘to 
autumn. ‘Indeed, so effective is this variety, 
whether grown in the mass or singly, that I 
should place it at the head of the Calluna 
group. JAll of these are as easily grown in 
any lime-free soil as the Bell Heather. 
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E. criaris, the charming Dorset Heath, is 
a species of the very highest merit, its flowers, 
produced in bold racemes from July onwards, 
being larger than those of any true Erica and 
of a singularly attractive rosy-lilac. The 
hairy, rather glaucous, grey-green foliage is 
also very lovely. As a low-growing trailer 
for covering the ground about Azaleas, 
Eucryphias, and such like, this Heath has no 
rival, but in spite of its admirable qualities 
and undoubted hardiness it is not often seen 
in gardens. There is a white-flowered variety, 
and the splendid E. Maweana is believed to 
be no more than a form of ciliaris with darker 
foliage and of a more upright habit, and bear- 
ing very large, crimson-purple flowers in the 
late summer. 

E. vacans, the well-known 
Cornish Heath, is a plane of 


robust growth, attaining a 
stature of over 2 feet with a 
spread covering, perhaps, a 


couple of square yards. ‘Though 
often’ listed as an autumn- 
flowering Heath, E. vagans will 
come into bloom in August and 
carry on until November. The 
finest of this set is St. Keverne, 
whose dark, glossy-green foliage 
makes a perfect setting for the 
bold heads of bright rose-pink 
flowers. E. v. grandiflora is a 
superb variety with enormous 
flower-spikes in a cheerful pink. 
The best white-form is, I think, 
the new var. Lvonesse, and in 
var. Mrs..D. F. Maxwell we 
have a Cornish Heath with large 
heads of blossom in a full-toned 
cherry-crimson. None of these 


present any difficulties to the 
grower. All will prosper in any 
lime-free loam. They are in- 


valuable on account of their late- 
flowering, and splendid subjects 
for massing along carriage- 
drives, at the margin of shrub- 
beries,. or in open woodland. 
Good as the above are, it is pro- 
bable that in the near future we 
shall see the list of vagans varie- 
ties enriched by some new forms 
which may even rival St. 
Keverne. 

All the above are’ as easily 
grown as any other evergreens if 
a few simple rules are observed. 
They constitute a group of subjects which 
are, as I have suggested, of the very highest 
merit and unique usefulness, and in growing 
them the patriotic may feel a glow of pride 
in the realisation of the fact that they are all 
indelibly stamped, ‘‘ Made in England.” 

A. T. JOHNSON. 


Two good Rhododendrons 


The choice of Rhododendrons, which may 
be fittingly used in almost every conceivable 
position, ‘is ‘becoming increasingly em- 
barrassing, and one is, therefore, rather chary 
in singling out individuals for special men- 
tion. The peculiar value of the two to which 
I refer in. this note must be my justification. 
The first is R. calostrotum, a variety which 
is eminently suited for the rock garden, It is 
perfeotly hardy, and its growth is much more 
rapid than that of many others. It is of 
dwarf habit with what I can only desoribe as 
greyish-green foliage and large rosy-purple 
flowers. The second jis R. bullatum, which 
is useful in most positions. It grows into a 
bush of from 4 feet to 6 feet in height, and it 
has the undoubted merit of blooming while it 
is still young. I thave, however, suspicions 
as to its hardiness, but near the sea or in 
warm inland districts it ought to prove an 
acquisition. W. McG. 
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Staking Dahlias and Chrysanthemums 


IiE boisterous weather of date thas em- 
phasised the importance of staking iand 
tying both Dahlias and Chrysanthemums. 
All too frequently this seasonable work is 
neglected, and, in consequence, growers have 
to deplore the loss of valuable growths from 
which so much was at one time expected. 
Almost invariably towards the end of Julv 


Thro’ the door into the' garden at Low Hall 


or the early days of August in this country 
we experience violent winds, and unless the 
grower, in anticipation of such visitation, sees 
that his plants are securely ‘staked and , tied, 
it is more than iikelv he will suffer some loss. 
In the case of Chrysanthemums, one fairly 
stake or Bamboo cane’ will | suffice. 
The base of the stem of the plant should be 
tied with strong, reliable raffia to the stake 
and another tie of a similar kind made 
just below that part of the stem where the- 


branching growths are evolved. Above this 
point the branching growths should be looped 
to the stake, taking care, however, first to 
make the tie with raffia to the stake. With 
Dahlias it is different. It is imperative first 
of all to insert a strong, stout stake if this 
was not done at the time of planting. The 
method of tying in the first and second in- 


in Yorkshire — 


stances, as in the case of Chrysanthemums, 
should again be observed. 
of the branching growths evoived jmmedi- 
ately, subsequently these, too, 
looped to the 
plants it is very necessary to adopt the method 
of side staking in addition to the central one. 
Three or four side stakes should be inserted ' 
at intervals of about 15 inches to 18 inches 
each way, and the branches should be secured 
‘to these, 


Also, in the case 


should be 


stakes. To ensure shapely 


By observing these methods of 


clined to ramp, though not here. 


staking and tying, air will circula 
through the plants and the proper 
of the growths’ be assured. Do not 
tightly or some of the shoots will 
suredly be brokene jeer ayy 


Perennial Coreopsis 
/* 4 Ec aee che 
Two types of this useful hardy pla 
proved worthy of acquisition. — : 
lanceolata auriculata js a comparati 
cent introduction and a great impre 
on other sorts grown in the pas 
flowers, which are very freely produce 
of a characteristic bright yellow colo 
of large size. The base of each ray 
marked with a small well-defined sp 
claret. The centre of the flower bei 
encircled gives ‘this variety a very dj 
appearance. It 4s very free-flowerir 
also of a much better habit than ‘mo 
varieties. Coreopsis lanceolata imbri 
the most freesflowering sort it has ye 
my good fortune to grow. Flowers ha 
cut from plants of this variety for some 
past, but new growths are produced and 
flowers put forth in the greatest pro 
The colour is a rich yellow and quite d 
For cutting this variety cannot be sur 


~ Howarp H. ( 
Eastcote, Middlesex. 
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‘The Gardens at Low Hall 
: OW HALL, Middleton, Ikle 
Yorks, is a beautiful old hall 
lovely gardens, situated with 
magnificent view of the famous IIkl 
Moors as background. Standing wi 
its splendid Walnut tree in front and 
ancient fish pond once famous for: its 
tench, the old hall and garden hay 
been renovated and not spoilt during 
recent years. It is now the prop 
and residence of Mr. L. Cooper, wh 
naturally takes a pride in the o 
home and gardens. — a 


are scarce. To begin, then, with v 
very rarely see, we have Lavat 
salmon-pink trailer, a very rapid ¢ 
by mid-July hanging 2 feet o ) 
rock or sprawling on flatter groune 
stant show of bloom till firost en 
hardy in mild winters even i 
of Surrev, ‘but jt is safer to ta B21) 
autumn and put into a cold frame. 
Another treasure is Convoly 
tanicus, a blue hanging sheet of 
July till October. ‘It also is mo 
from cuttings kept under glass it 
It grows so quickly that J prefer vou 
to old. It wants plenty of leaf-m 
full sun. Convolvulus althzeoides < 
lovely on an old wall, but is sometii 


At th 
ha. 


ays: are c 
t 29, 1925 
ment (end of July) Campanula 
s waving its bells, and near it C. 
ntosa. Profusion is hardly out. This 
{ made up a corner of lime and leaf- 
for Campanulas and they have loved it. 
e Linums last till August, and Linaria 
i, L. aquitriloba, and many others 
x about. L. pallida is-rather beloved 
gs, but I found regular dustings of 
w.after rain kept them away and gave 
ittle trouble; even a rabbit which paid 
visit disliked it. 
the Erodiums flower late. They make 
sht spot of colour and last well. 
jera speciosa alba thas suddenly found 
it likes and has nearly taken possession 
e corner, ramping everywhere. For 
T could not do anything with it, and 
t is much too vigorous. The pink 
) does not seem very hardy, but is 
ing now and has very graceful, much 
r growth. (CEnothera Firaseri and CE. 
(are very useful and look well to- 
, A great joy are the Alpine Poppies 
weed sown last autumn. Tihev are in- 
to damp off in winter, so young plants 
tter. I was never very successful with 
till this year, when I prepared, a 
place for them; leaf-mould, lime, 
d mortar. V. bosniaca is over a foot 
and V. gracilis Black Knight and 
> Lady, Crisp in particular, have 
2d for months and jook like going on 
stember. N.S. Cunnincuam. 
stone, Surrey. 
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_ Gentiana acaulis 

as been asserted that this is easy to 
but it is nevertheless a fact that in 
\places it will not even live in the 
I soil. I tried it for years in our soil 
could never get it to grow; indeed, it 
fh ; 
ty 
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wasted gradually away until I adopted the 
following plan: I took out the natural soil 
several inches deep, and filled in with good 
loam, with which I mixed a little leaf-soil, 
some mortar rubbish, and pounded brick in 
pieces the size of a nut. I pressed the soil in 
very firmly round the roots, and towards the 
surtace | embedded some small stones. When 
I did this my plants were on their ‘last legs, 
but the change of soil operated magically ; 
they regained almost at once their healthy 
hue, and after taking a season for convales- 
cence they are, | see, hard at work renewing 
the growths of which chronic invalidism had 
to a great extent deprived them. So many 
have complained to me of a want of success 
with this lovely little flower that I am induced 
to chronicle my experience in the’ hope of 
helping those who have hitherto failed with 
it. In good loam and mortar rubbish the 
Gentianella is sure to thrive, and a good 
spadeful of this mixture will suffice to cure 
debility in a fair-sized specimen. I know an 
enthusiastic amateur grower of hardy flowers 
who, for the special accommodation. of this 
Gentian and its little congener, G. verna, 
pulled down an old cottage for the purpose 
of getting a good supply of suitable material. 
I know, too, that this grower has made G. 
verna tractable, and that G. acaulis flourishes 
like a weed with him. Truly, these two little 
Alpine gems are lovely enough to warrant 
such a sacrifice of time and material; their 
beauty is unique, their vigour perennial when 
they find a home to their liking. It is in 
rich, firmly retentive loams that G. acaulis 
succeeds best, but it is in very light soils that 
it does worst. : 

The mechanical as well as the chemical 
nature of the soil no doubt influences its well- 
being, and I have .therefore thought that the 
sinking of four or more bricks level’ with or 
projecting slightly from the soil would be 
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helpful. If the bricks stand out only a little 
this would allow of a can of water going 
directly to the roots in hot weather, and the 
Gentian’s special food would thus be better 
kept away from greedy neighbours. The un- 
sightliness of the bricks would. be overlooked 
for the sake of the exuberant Gentian growth. 
Moreover, old bricks could be used, and in 
time the exposed surface would become either 
mossy or covered with Gentian shoots. In 
very porous soils I believe this to be the only 
safe way of growing the Gentianella. The 
roots are fibrous near the surface, and in a 
soil which quickly parches they are burnt up 
in the hot summer time. Four bricks and a 
spadeful of loam: and mortar rubbish will 
make a happy home for the Gentianella. 


SURREY. 


The Sun-* Roses (Helianthe: 
mums) 


At no time do these pretty rock plants pre- 
sent such a glow of colour as when still moist 


‘with the morning’s dew ; indeed, by mid-day 


they are either entirely or partially. closed. 
One great merit possessed by these Sun Roses 
is the fact that thev will not only grow, but 
flourish on dry banks where but little else will 
thrive; but to see them at their best it is 
necessary to arrange some rockwork thereon, 
as the plants are thus enabled to resist the 
drought better than on an open bank. There 
is now a long list of varieties among the Sun 
Roses, varying in colour from white to crim- 
son, and> including also several yellow- 
flowered kinds. In planting it is far better 
to select a few well-marked varieties than to 
have a great many sorts, several of which 
will differ but slightly from each other. 
Clear, well defined colours will give greater 
satisfaction than those of a dull intermediate 
hue. 


Middleton, likley, Yorks. 
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ROSES 


Rose Lady Curzon 


HIS hybrid single Rose is of great beauty 

and is a precious thing in gardens in 

poor soils where so many of the modern 
Roses cannot be grown. One of the parents 
is R. rugosa—the handsome, deeply-corru- 
gated leaves leave no doubt about this; the 
other’ 1. am not sure about, but have some 
idea that it is a Damask. ‘The bloom is fully 
3 inches across and of a pretty pink colour, 
rather deeper than that of the wild Rose. 
Its best use is as a Briar grown in some half- 
wild place. It is a bad thing to handle, with 
its close setting of very. sharp prickles. A 
heraldic allusion always comes to mind when 
this cruelly prickly ‘Rose has to be pruned or 
tied iin. The shield of arms of one of our 
great families is surmounted by a crest repre- 
senting a wild cat, with the motto, ‘‘ Touch 
me-not but-a glove.” Git, 


Roses in August 


Good’ blooms of Roses are always ap- 
preciated in August. At this time the first 
flush of bloom is over and the autumn-flower- 
ing has not commenced. Lady Hillingdon 
has long beén noted for supplying an almost 
continuous succession of flowers when grown 
under good conditions. The charming sport 
from this variety, Climbing Lady Hillingdon, 
is also excellent at this season. Growing on 
an east wall, it is now, August oth, pro- 
ducing quantities of excellent flowers. This 


/ 
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Rose deserves to be more generally grown. 


Jt is a vigorous grower and the foliage 


possesses a clean glossy appearance which 
adds 'to ‘its value. White Roses are freely 
produced from the varieties Mrs. Herbert 
Stevens and Molly Sharman Crawford. The 
habit of these two Roses is almost identical, 
and this is fortunate, as the two varieties 
may be Ay eaten: in the same bed. The flowers 
of Molly ‘Sharman Crawford are fra agreeh 
and the system of planting these two Roses 
together adds greatly to the charm of the bed. 
It is advisable to wait these Tea Roses in a 
partially ‘sheltered position. Turning to 
Roses of a rich colour, we find K. of K. and 
Covent Garden excellent for the production 
of flowers during August, and ‘both are fine 
for grouping. “Amongst the salmon and 
salmon-pink the popular Mme. Abel Chatenay 
and the more recently-introduced but equally 
popular Mme. Butterfly are outstanding 
varieties at this season. - The sweetly-scented 
and almost  perpetual-flowering General 
McArthur must not be omitted. The com- 
bined’ qualities, colour, size, and fragrance “ 
of the flowers have for long made this variety 
a géneral favourite with all Rose growers. 


Corin Rusk. 
The Hyde Gardens, Nr. Luton, Beds. * 


Impressions of the Falkirk Rose 
Show 


One thing that specially struck one at this 


show was ithe almost entire absence of in- 


ferior flowers. The quality in many of the 


Rose Lady Curzon 


ing quarters. 


classes * ‘was so even that but a very f 
separated the non-successful from 
prize-winner. In practically. every 
competition was keen. — 

The only exhibit | in se ladies! 


bowls of ‘Rosse were alee. ee 0 
whole of the competitors showed 
taste in their arrangements. The s; 
be said of the bowls of Sweet Pez 
the second prize-winner spoiled her 
using wather too much material. 
however, bh neatly nad tne 


over-dressing their flowers. A 
judge knows the natural chara 
each variety, and to try” cand puzzle 
artificially curling or twisting a ‘lo 
cause such a competitor to los 
points. I have not vet met a real 
Roses who will overlook undue m: 
of a bloom. The neater to Nat 
bloom is left, the better are its ¢ 
securing full points. Although, e 
the prize for the best Rose bloom in 
was awarded to a fine bloom of the d 
H. V. Machin, several others wer 
ee ae including fine specime 


de ‘Géntees pace ana: ‘Fiotene Izz: 
the last, indeed, been a dav younger 
likely it would have carried off the 
but it was past its best . and had to t 
Seavenies 
The tbest vase of ‘Sweet Peas, also 
exactly a walk over, as a fine 
Charming, and another of Powerscon 
very close. The owner of the wl 
failed to append the name, and so ma 
ties of white’ Sweet Peas. ‘being alme 
it was difficult to quite place. Kh ae 
the rules of the Society be al ered » 
All exhibits must be correctly nam d 
The general effect of the sho 
pleasing. Might I suggest, howe er 
exhibits ‘be staged consecutively ? — 
sav, Class 1 of Pee I should : 
end of a table, and, always r 
to right, be followed by No. hi 
_ being followed by No. 3, Section 25 a 
“This saves ithe judges a good deal ¢ 
and is quite easily followed ou 
adopted, while it enables both « 
and visitors #0 Asnow exactly BL e 


Fiabe aah its aoieniened 
the branches of a standard Apple 
Rose is now a féature of 
large -broad-petalled flowers 
6 inches across, of glowing fles 
with peach and softening to opal. 
is robust and abundant, 
~ fighting with the roots of its h 
on pillars, pergolas, or fences, 
liberally treated, both flower. 
should be even more handsome 
exactly a single flower, a eX 
appearing from the centre of som 
blooms, but it is a precious R 
usually: large heps which folk 
attractive in autumn. 


Border Carnations Se 
When the layers have forme: 
may be severed from the old plant 
a few days lifted and planted in t 
Sand and old morta 
added to PEAVY, soils. 3 


acinths and Other Spring- 
owering Bulbs in Pots 


ing flowering bulbs that will be 
the following cultural remarks 
Bermed everybody's flowers, because 
| a up but little room, and therefore 
s with the smallest amount of glass 
odation may grow them equally as 
with unlimited greenhouses. Nor is 
reat absolutely essential, except ‘for early 
0g, so that even the cottager with the 
given by an ordinary window may 
= be successful with them 


( Concluded from page 517) 


ULY Tulips, like Hyacinths, delight j in 
cool, steady growth. Any attempt to 
ice them, except the smaller kinds like 
erent-coloured Due Van Thols, means 
_ Tulips like plenty of room for the 
they should therefore have larger pots 
fe required for most bulbs. I would 
hing smaller than 6-inch ones. These 
intain four buibs. Use a compost simi- 
that Mmamed for Hvacinths, but with 
anure and grit. When potting, it is 
ae bulbs about equal in size; that 
iy, all the larger ones should be potited 
r, and those smaller be placed’ simi- 
hen an even lot of blooms may be 
d, The rule of making a hole for 
), previously noted, is also applicable 
s, and they should be covered for the 
>of forcing root- growth before leaves. 

t number of tiny roots that Tulip 
end out points to the fact that water 
mot be given sparingly, and when 
‘into bloom abundant daily supplies 
» necessary. I favour a cool stimulant 
lips.. Liquid cow-manure is capital, 


Y 


en the blossoms are opening will 
giving colour and substance. Light, 
‘cool temperature, and abundance of 
re at the roots are the chief elements 
ia of Tulips in pots. 

i are nowadays more popular, per- 
than any spring-flowering bulbs, not, 
as pot plants, but grown in the 
order. .Narcissi are perfectly hardy 
nerally will not stand a forcing heat. 


bulbs in pure loam-and grit, and they 
in the dark, but may be stood under 
| of structure to ward off excessive 
A shelf near the glass of a greenhouse 
frost is just kept out is an excellent 
| for Narcissi during winter, and here 
od remain until the ‘blooms are well 
. A frame in the open border, if 
ed in severe weather, is an equally 
ce for their gradual growth, and the 
upply of soft water must not be 
ed. Nor should they remain in a close 
were whenever the weather is favour- 
t lights being open, Bulbocodium 
ae is a pretty sort for pots. It 
planted ithickly—that tis, six or 
bulbs in a 6-inch pot. Reference is 
For modern varieties readers 
consult the catalogues of our leading 
men. Golden Spur, about four bulbs 
- similar in size, makes a first-rate 

low trumpet; Empress, vellow and 
“Watkin, vellow; Horsfieldi, yellow 
ite—these aire among the noblest of 
ils” and do well in pots. Princeps 
amed and are cheaper. Barri con- 

a very rich-coloured variety. All 
last may have a 6-inch pot for 

. Among doubles Sulphur Phoenix 


e potted firmly. They are better not 
only, to the old and less expensive 
en, This will force well. Emperor, 
ind Grandee (bicolor) are not unlike 

e Phcenix are grand; five bulbs in 


yatering or two with sulphate of am-— 
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Bowl of Narcissus Golden Spur in fibre 
Now is the time to pot the bulbs 


a pot is a good number for these. Van Sion 
is a fine yellow double sort. Then there are 
the Polyanthus Narcissi, which bear bunches 
of small sweetly-scented blossoms ; they make 
handsome pot plants. - Grand Monarque, 
white-lemon cup, somewhat. late, is extra 
good; Gloriosa, orange and white; Newton, 
jaune Supréme, Queen of the. Netherlands, 
Her Majesty, are capital varieties. These 
mostly have large bulbs; three in a pot will 
therefore be sufficient; they produce several 
spikes each and-are-very showy. There is 
this about Narcissi: When one has once pur- 
chased-a stock they may be readily increased 
by planting them in the open border. Then 
there are Lilies and Tuberoses, which I will 
not deal with now, but 

FREESIAS are charming, early-flowering 
bulbs which may be grown by anyone with a 
bit of glass. The bulbs are tiny, not expen- 
sive, and of easy growth, Well-grown speci- 
mens are.exceedingly. pretty and the blossoms 
are nicely scented. This bulb will grow in 
almost any soil, but a compost rich in leaf- 
mould and sand is ‘one to* be recommended. 
Pot the bulbs autumn, about seven in a 
5-inch pot and ro in the 6-inch size; slightly 
bury ‘the bulbs, then stand the pots in a firame. 
They require no covering—I mean the pots 
should not be plunged—but need protection 
during severe weather. The best position for 
them, perhaps, after growth thas started is 
the greenhouse shelf; here they may remain 
up to the time of flowering. All that is neces- 


sary is to give plenty of water, air in abun- 
dance, and a mild stimulant when the bloom 
is opening. Unlike Hyacinths, for instance, 
these Freesias do not lose in value after 
flowering; they increase rapidly, so that 
when once a stock is procured there is no 
need to buy a second supply. After the 
blooms are past allow the growth ‘to wither 
gradually, and the bulbs may then be taken 
from the soil, stored, and again potted the 
following autumn. 

Gladiolus Colvillei albus The Bride is a 
favourite flower, but one can scarcely term iit 
spring-flowering. There is, however, no diffi- 
culty in getting ithe blooms open by Whitsun- 
tide—that is, rf an early start Ibe made, Plant 
about nine ‘bulbs in a 6-inch pot and treat in 
the manner advised for Freesias. M. W. 


Annuals in the greenhouse 


At the end of the propagating season, when 
many .plants have been turned into cold- 
frames to ‘be, hardened, there is an oppor- 
tunity for re-arranging those which are to 
remain in the greenhouse for the summer; 
at the same time the additional room gives 
one a chance of making new introductions. 


‘At such a time may I “push the claims of 


certain annuals that, grown in pots, bring 
beauty and charm to any house. ee fet 
be sown at once in pans or boxes, if 
desired, a few seeds may be sown in Bore in 
which they are intended to bloom, and, grown 
in the genial atmosphere of a greenhouse, 
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not many weeks elapse before they show 
signs of flowering. ‘Here is a small selection 
that, given good | compost made up of loam, 
leaf- pale and a little artificial manure, will 
prove attractive. Balsams are not over- 
popular; Pes it is because they are of no 
value for supplying cut flowers, but grown in 
pots they yield a wealth of waxy-looking 


blossoms in a variety of beautiful Cae 


Schizanthuses are noted for the wonderful 
prodigality of flowers jin very charming array. 
They last a considerable time, and whether 
grown two or more in a large pot or as single 
specimens, which, as a rule, is more satisfac- 
tory, they give much pleasure by their pecu- 
liatly formed blossoms and diversity of tints. 
Nemesias are showy, 
blooms, and deserving of wider appreciation 


too, prolific with their 


as pot plants. Single Petunias love sun and 
warmth, and that is why those who planted 
them out last year had such poor results. 


Under glass in pots they will respond with 


many flowers and are well worth a trial. 
The Salpiglossis is even more attractive. 
It is, for some reason, a plant not always to 
be found in the average greenhouse consider- 
ing the beauty of its blossoms. No one who 
owns a greenhouse should omit to grow a 
few pots of Rhodanthe, those miniature 
‘everlasting ’’ ‘Daisies. which are so useful 
for general decoration. They should be 
grown in pots capable of holding a dozen 
plants or so. The slender growths need to 
be supported with a few twigs. R. Manglesi 
and R. maculata alba (pink and white forms) 
are both very pretty. Torenias, of which T. 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern Ga rdens 


Apples and Pears 

Trained trees should receive frequent atten- 
tion, and the leading shoots ought to be tied 
in position before they assume ia bad shape. 
All superfluous growths can be removed from 
young trees, which will permit both sun and 
air to thoroughly ripen the remaining wood. 
Such trees as \ Apricots, Peaches, and 
Nectarines on walls will also need attention, 
and the shoots can be tied in where needed. 
Avoid overcrowding and pinch back foreright 
shoots of Apricots. 


Strawberries 

Continue to remove the runners as they ap- 
pear, and if the soil is on the poor-side mulch 
the bed with partly-decaved manure. First 
give the ground a good ‘hoeing 
over lightly with a fork. 


Early Apples 

These should be picked directly they are 
ready and disposed of, as they will not keep 
for any length of time. A good September 
dessert Apple a8 St. Everard, and those on 
the look-out for such an one should try and 
test its eating qualities next month. It is a 
hybrid between Cox’s Orange and Margil. 


Eremurus 

The plants of this are best left undisturbed 
for several years, but when the crowns be- 
come crowded and the soil exhausted it is 
advisable to lift and divide them. They 
possess a large number of fleshy roots, and, 
when dividing, these should be injured as 
little as possible. Prepare fairly large holes 


and spread out the roots evenly, and do not. 


plant too cree The crowns, as a rule, 
should be 5 inches or, 6 inches below the sur- 
face. The Eremuri attain ai height of several 
feet, so a position at the back of the border 
should be chosen where it is well drained. It 
is best’ to divide. a few plants each year 
rather than the whole at one time. 


Chrysanthemums 

These thave filled their pots with roots and 
now a stimulant. will be beneficial. Diluted 
liquid-manure is recommended, also fertilisers 
prepared for this plant. The golden rule is a 


little and often, and the beginner should bear - 


in mind that large doses of artificial manures 
injure the roots and defeat the object in view. 
Afford the plants ample water, and only give 
manurial assistance when the soil is moist. 
Attend to staking and tying and watch for 
aphis, which is easily destroyed if sprayed 
with a weak solution of insecticide. 


Propagation 
Continue to insert cuttings of Pelar- 
goniums, Pentstemons, and other plants, as 
it is advisable to get them well rooted before 
the dull davs are with us. Frames already 
filled with subjects for the rock garden and 


or prick it 


herbaceous borders wail need wwaedine. and all 
dead leaves must be removed. Stir the sur- 
face soil with a pointed stick to keep it in a 
sweet condition. 


Roses | . 

Many of these will succeed on their own 
roots, especially the Rambler section, and 
now is a good time to insert cuttings in pots 
of sandy soil. They will readily form roots 
in a cold frame or on a mild hotbed, and they 
will aiso root in the open ground duri ng Sep- 
tember and October. 
wood for cuttings and secure a heel to each 
cutting whenever possible. 


Shading 


It will now be necessary to gradually dis- 
pense with the blinds on greenhouses which 
contain plants for winter-flowering, Speci- 
mens that have completed their season’s 
growth can be affor ae all the light possible. 


Spinach 
The winter kind is an important crop, ane 
the seed sown a few weeks ago is well 
through the soil, and the plants require 
thinning. <A dusting of soot occasionally 
will ward off slugs, and at the same time 
encourage healthy growth. Another sowing 
can be made during | the next few days, select- 
ing, if possible, a warm, dry, sheltered spot. 
T. W. Briscoe. 
Head gardener.to W. R. Lysaght, Esq. 
Castleford, Ric cea 


No rthern. Gardens 


Feeding pot plants 

Many plants ‘that have bloomed satiehoe: 
torily during the summer will now be show- 
ing signs of. exhaustion, and yet cannot very 
well be done without, the real autumn 
flowerers not- being on vet. By a. little 
judicious feeding such plants as Zonal Pelar- 
goniums, Begonias, Fuchsias, Petunias, etc., 
will ‘take on a new lease of life and make the 
greenhouse gay for some weeks yet. The 
liquid used should be weak and given about 
three times a week. Sheep or cattle drop- 
pings placed in a coarse sack and sunk ina 
barrel of water are excellent if used of about 
the colour of pale ale, while a small table- 
spoonful of Icthemic guano in a gallon of 
water is also first-rate for the purpose. All 
dead flowers and foliage should be removed 
and tthe plants given ali the space possible. 


Orchard-house trees 

Should it be necessary to repoe any of the 
occupants of this structure a start should be 
made very shortly to have iit done; the assist- 
ance of the leaves in getting the roots to take 
hold of the new « compost | being of considerable 
value. Good sound‘fibrous loam in a rough 
state should form the chief part of the potting 
material. A fair quantity of lime-rubbish 
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Select fairly mature 


Pansies and Violas — 


" Fournieri, Hosnceaay’ fowere of li 
and purple, are useful both for 
hanging-baskets in a house. An 
loved for its sweet scent es Me 
in the collection. Nothing ” | 
found than Mignonette, seeds he ui 
be sown in pots in a ‘cold-fram 
all but one or two plants in each pe 
do not shift very well, hence alloy 
two seedlings ito be left undisturbe 
should be brought into the house 
spikes begin to show. . hae 
More can be done towards" b 
greenhouse with annuals than. 
imagine, but it is only when (with 
tions) they are grown as sing 
that one is able to folly era te 
are capable (op Capacnl : 


‘from an ‘old bibidine aad | a 1 good 
_ bone-meal are very. beneficial, fb 
manures should be avoided. A 
amount of Thomson’s Vine and p 

will be of great benefit either mixed 
potting soil or ‘applied. as 1a top-dr 
spring. Pot very firmly aud wane 


Ags 


beinea ‘where’ fruits are ‘pen nage 
fruits that appear now should 
as, obviously, such ‘cannot — 
Plants growing in pots -that m 
shift should have that attention 
them shortly. The shift shou 
moderate one, and the soil used r 
or gross, unfrvitful ee i es 


Melons eo 


x 
ee 
Wg 
ay 


Sek Waren in pote ae 
carefully performed, while the 
must be well maintained or th 
’ Suffer. z; be tare 
Tomatoes OE 
lf the ‘house is ‘eee too Bice: 
deavour to hurry on the ripening 
fruits will drop off ‘before being 
Better afford a little fire- heat, wit 
of: air, -if Boe good quality 
wanted. ieee see 


Zonal Pelargoniums 
ae are a extensively used 


ie a 


- other pian 


son, ‘thest “can be ears in, the ous 
there is of a good strike. ‘Wher t 
and labour are abundant, pots 
mended, but ordinary cutting 
usually, 'to be used, and answe 


Nepeta Mussini 
This, with its erévishesess 
soft lavender-coloured flower, 
any garden. Cuttings inserted n 
or in a bed of dight compos 
soon root, and supply good | 
season’s display, although 
year before young plants g 


These, too, are likely to prod: 
tings _than usual, so an 1 earl 


Other hedtice plants . 
Cuttings of Ageratum, L 
Tresine, niGagania: Alternanther a, 
“and other of the more> tender subj 
be secured without delay. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 


PRP Rate ote. PN ee 


f our root ORE are so popular as 
and, in view of that popularity, it 


ithe gireengrocer’s window, specimens 
are not at all typical of the root at its 
i the one case the roots are sadly, 
wn, in the other they err in the oppo- 
ion, many examples being, obvi- 
the experienced eye, tough and 
The average-sized, quickly-grown 
superior to both—it possesses flavour 
rness Which ithe others lack. Year 
ar (doubtless like many other gar 
1 am asked to account for ‘two. 

in connection with the cultivation of 
The first is the entire or partial failure 
‘st ds to germinate; the second is, 
germination has been fairly good the 
es and earthy taste of the mature 
Both of these drawbacks are, beyond 
n, directly attributable to early sow- 
a common failing, and more par- 
n the case of the amateur, to sow 
of Beet at too early a date. Some, 
ow early in April. Then the soil is 
ination is slow, and slugs are in 
he weakly seedlings. Even if they 
avy in an apparently: satisfactory 
‘there is not sufficient heat in the soil 
irage rapid growth, the embryo roots 
check, and although, in time, they 
tain to quite a good size, they will be 
d lacking in flavour. The early 
too, sometimes finds that his seeds 
firely, either through rotting or the 
nts pushing through the soil are de- 
y slugs or by an untoward frost. 
sk of being criticised adversely | 


uality be desired, ought not to be 
il Mav is well advanced—my own 
s round about the 2oth of the month. 
he soil is warm, germination is rapid, 
sdlings grow continuously without ex- 
ig any severe check, and the result- 
3, When storing time arrives, are quite 
ugh, tender, and free from the least 
of earthiness. 


‘question of varieties is a personal 
Every grower thas his own varieties, 
[ter all, there is not a very great deal 

e controversy where Beet is con- 
, the principal difference being, of 
, in the colour of the root. It is 
, however, that in Scottish gardens 
ears to be a prejudice against that 
lent Beet, Cheltenham Green Top. 
ot think there is another Beet in culti- 
which, for general excellence, is, to 
loguially, ‘‘ in the same street ’’ 
Sheltenham variety. Shapelv, well- 
d, and of the most delicate flavour, 
grow but one variety that variety 
Cheltenham Green Top. I imagine 
green, or greenish, colour of the 
he reason why my brother crafts- 
h of the Cheviots look askance at 
ne Beet, preferring varieties whose 
dark. Be that as it may, I advise 
to give the variety a fair trial, and 
be surprised if thev do not succumb 
eductive ‘‘ velvety” flavour when 
What is termed Turnip-rooted, or 
t is invaluable for early use, and 
-in shallow soils which are un- 
the longer sorts. The old variety 
he Egyptian is most useful still, 
s been superseded largely by the 
nm, or Blood-red, Beet. The latter, 
} deeper, more oval in shape, gives 
, and is of a finer grain than the 
but I have frequently had the old 


Pa 


» 


ising to see, alike at exhibitions . 
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Egyptian ready for use before the winter- 
stoned stock of the long, tap-rooted varieties 
was exhausted. A GALLOway GARDENER. 


Lettuce in summer 


There is always a demand for salad in 
summer, and when drought makes it difficult 
to keep up the supply there is an increased 
demand, for it is only natural to crave for 
cooling green food in hot, dry weather. Of 
course, a great deal depends on 'the nature of 
the soil and supply of water at hand, but as I 
have a light, porous soil, and very limited 
water supply, I find the following plan gives 
Lettuce in quantity with a minimum of 
labour. For the supply during May, June, 
and the following three months I sow the 
seed thinly either in drills or broadcast on 
soil that has been dug up for several weeks, 
as I find that retains. the moisture better than 
freshly-dug soil. As soon as the seedlings 
can be handled they are thinned out to a 
distance sufficient to allow them to develop 
good hearts, of course, varying the distance 
according to the size each variety attains. 
Very large Lettuces are not in so much +e- 
quest as those of medium size. The Cabbage 
varieties are excellent for summer work, as 
they form hearts very quickly, but as a good 
many people prefer the Cos varieties I grow 
a few of each, selecting kinds that form 
hearts without any itying of the leaves. Sur- 
face stirring is a great help to the rapid 
growth of the crop, and if a small sowing is 
made at intervals of a fortnight there will 
always be a supply of crisp voung Lettuces. 
Anyone trying this plan once will not again 
go in for transplanting, with all ‘the extra 
labour it entails. H. 


Runner Beans v. hot weather 


Once again the influence of dry, parching 


weather has been shown in the, Runner 
Beans, which have made ample leafage, 
abundant ‘blossom, but few pods. Rain 


showers are apparently potent factors in the 
production of Runner Beans in plenty. Last 
year proved this, for it will be remembered, 
especially by the market man, how low was 
the value compared ‘with the abundance of 
his crops. When the weather continues dry 
from dav to day, Beans repay an evening 
syringing with clear water. It has been often 
proved that this has made a vast difference in 
the supply. A marked gain in time of the 
first gathering this year came from a sowing 
made in pots and afterwards planted out. 


This does not always follow, for spring frosts _ 


have to be reckoned with. The change from 
the tropical weather of July to the cooler, 
showery time in early August came just in 
time, and the Beans have been much 
benefited. 


FRUIT: 


Strawberries for northern gardens 
Tree Strawberry is, probably, the most 


popular of small fruits, and is cultivated 

in nearly every district in the British Isles. 
While a few varieties appear to thrive quite 
well in all localities many succeed but poorly 
in some gardens while doing splendidly in 
others. ‘During the last 25 years I have tried 
a great number of sorts and find, in this late 
upland district, with heavy loamy soil, that 
only a few can be depended on. For many 
years I have grown Laxton’s Leader for 
earliest supplies, and a most reliable sort it 
is, being a very heavy cropper with large, 
handsome fruits that stand bad weather better 
than most. It is of quite good flavour, but 
does not. make very good jam.  Rovyal 
Sovereign, although producing heavy crops, 
always failed to ripen properly, so was dis- 
carded 20 years ago. This season, for the 


_Many years 
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- first time, I have tried The Duke, but I am 


not certain that it is to be satisfactory. ‘The 
crop was very heavy, and some of the fruits 
were of a decent size, but the majority were 
undersized. The colour is good, but the firuits 
are rather flavourless and somewhat soft. I 
must not, however, base my opinion on one 
year’s trial, so will reserve definite judgment 
until further trial decides one way or the 
other. _Countess, which is the richest- 
flavoured and handsomest variety I have 


- grown here, had to tbe discarded owing to its 


scanty orop. It is a_ glorified Garibaldi 
(Vicomtess H. De Thury), anda dish of it is 
a treat indeed, but one would require half the 
garden planted with it to give a decent: sup- 
ply. Garibaldi, when well grown and the 
beds renewed every three years, will produce 
fruits fit for dessert, and only Countess can 
surpass it in flavour. It is a_ splendid 
cropper, and for preserving has no equal. 
The President has only one fault, and that is 
its pale colour, which many people dislike. 
It is still one of the best maincrop varieties. 
Duke of ‘Edinburgh, next to Countess, is my 
handsomest Strawberry, ~ but its’ flavour, 
although quite good, is not outstanding, and 
as the stock seems now pretty well worn out, 
I have thad to discard it. Fillbasket, for 
quantity, cannot be equalled even by The 
Duke, but its quality here leaves something 
to be desired, while its pale, washed-out ap- 
pearance further condemned it, and it had to 
go. 

The Laxton is such a strong grower that 
the foliage fairly smothers the fruit on our 
heavy rich soil, and in wet seasons damp and 
mildew ruin the crop, so I have had to discard 
it. This should be a grand thing on light 
sails, 

Sir Joseph Paxton is still very fine in this 
district, but in this garden its crop was rather 
light, so it, too, had to go. The old Elton 
Pine does well here, except in wet seasons, 
while Gtlivon’s Late Prolific, although crop- 
ping heavily, is not a really good Strawberry 
if I have got the true variety, which seems 
doubtful, as this year, in particular, it 
ripened with Leader. I had my plants from 
one of ithe best-known of English. fruit 
growers, so expected true stock. 

Mr. James Tait, late of Carlisle, who for 
was deeply interested in the 
Strawberry, recently sent me five of his seed- 
lings for trial here, and every one of them 
has done magnificently this season. The best, 
probably, jin this garden he has named 
Success, a large wedge-shaped fruit of the 
finest flavour and appearance, and a very 
heavy cropper. It is a mid-season variety, 
and, being so firm, would make a grand mar- 
ket berry. Lord Kitchener ‘is later, a good 
cropper, with large, rather long-shaped 
fruits of roughish outline, sometimes wedge- 
shaped. The flavour is pleasant and the 
colour deep red. Dinah is very rich in 
flavour, round in shape, but a little soft. It 
grows and crops well. ‘De Wet is very dark 
in colour, the large wedge-shaped fruits be- | 
ing freely produced, while the flavour is very 
good, Advancer is somewhat similar, in 
some respects, to the last-named, but yet quite 
distinct. It, too, is of excellent flavour and 
appearance, and crops well. C. Buair. 

Preston House, Linlithgow, 


Late Vines 


In the late vinery the berries are beginning 
to colour, and if the weather is wet and cloudy . 
a little fire-heat will be needed. Where the 
borders are inside care’ must be taken to 
prevent drvness at the roots, while a light 
dressing of Thomson’s manure or liquid- 
manure can be given. A night temperature 
of 65 degs. with a circulation: of air is de- 
sirable, also a slightly moist atmosphere is 
needed until the berries are nearly ripe. 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
tleatly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4.. Letters on 
business should be sent to the Pusiisupr. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to, be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press some 
days in advance of date, queries cannot always be 


replied to in the issue immediately following their 


receipt. We.do not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more.than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent theu should be numbered. 
Of conifers the cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Position and treatment of © Clematis 
Armandi 


I have a plant of Clematis Armandi re- 
cently planted; it is making new growth, 
Position due south, absolutely sheltered by 
high walls and no shade. Can you advise 
mé if it will stand this torrid heat? Had I 
‘better keep iit away from ‘wall, if so, what 
method do you recommend? Wistaria is 
absolutely at home fin same position. I 


quite understand difference in area required 
by Clematis or Wistaria. R. SUTTON. 
Kirk Lane, Ruddington, Notts. 


[The position selected by our correspondent 


for this valuable evergreen climber is a very . 


suitable one, and if the border was well pre- 
pared ‘before planting the Clematis will thrive 
luxuriantly, and, once thoroughly estab- 
lished, will develop handsome leafy growths 
séveral feet in length each season. 

This Clematis is a true sun-lover, and will 
grow from 20 feet to 30 feet high on pro- 


Clematis Armandi over a garden shelter in a, garden near London ¢ 


give this noble Clematis 


ig 
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tected walls, «and the necessary atter 
that of training out the long growth 
the desired space is furnished, fo 
which a little careful thinning of th 
and weaker shoots should be carried 09 
year, and shortening back to 9 inche 
their. base superfluous shoots imme 
after flowering Vetoes 
This admits of young flowering sho 
ing developed and ripened for the fo] 
season. These should be allowed to s 
themselves loosely and naturally fre 
walls, as any attempt. at pruning 4 
hard destroys the graceful and de 
effect of this lovely species when in bl 
The handsome leathery leaves, whi 
composed of thiree leaflets, are of a rich 
green and on healthy plants 6 inche 
and 2 inches in width, rendering the 
quite conspicuous even when not in. 
The beautiful flowers of the best fc 
there are two in cultivation, one of y 
vastly inferior) are creamy-white, ch 
to rose with age, and 2 inches or more, 
resembling a large Anemone, ‘Th 
borne in gireat profusion—mostly in 
from the leaf-axils, long wreath-like b 
being laden with them up to 6 feet | 
during the months of April and 


of 
Although north of London, it is advi: 
; the protectio: 
wall; such is not absolutely necessary 
south, as it thrives and blooms luxuria 
tripods and pergolas in the open, the | 
laden growths reaching ‘to the ground, 
distinct shrub is a precious addition » 
limited number of evergreen climber 
should be more often met with in this co 

It is a fiative of Central and W 
China, having Been introduced 5 
Ernest. Wilson to this country in 19¢ 
mav be iticteased by means of lavers 
seeds, which germinate freely, and the 
there should be little difficultv in ‘obt 
plants. Weé have several such raised 
seeds sown in June, 1924, all of whic 
about a foot in height and growing 
ously. Be 

Old-established plants derive great 1 


dtiring hot spells from a good mule 
leaves and well-seasoned manure. | 


a 


Dividing Spitea venusta 

How often is it advisable to divide § 
venusta and S. filipendula, also Astilbes 

|The Spireeas and Astilbes may-be d 
everv four vears, with the exception < 
shrubby ‘Spirazas, such as S. anbore 
Lindlevana, etc:, which will flourist 
many vears without division. This m 
done at any time from early October 
April, but the earlier in the autum 
better. | ; 


FLOWER GARDEN 
Making a herbaceous border 
I am making a herbaceous border out 
piece of meadowland, very heavy cla\ 
and an extraordinary number of slugs. 
séason it is under Potatoes to olean 
ground. If a heavy dressing of toe 
put on as Soon as the Potatoes are cl 
can the border be planted next spring 
this hot lime thé best to use? Here 
oall it “* shell? lime. Tt js in lumps mit 
and is what ‘the farmers use for dressing 
weed heaps. é M. Merc 

Perthshire. ee 
[ You are quite right in cropping the gr 
with Potatoes for the first year, as this T 
great cleansing effect. The lime you ' 
tion is the best vou could use for the purt 
and is known undera variety of names, 
as Bristol lime, etc. Fitst of all 1 
advise vou to wheel it to the ground, pI 
it, say, a barrowload in each place. 


i} 


én be poured over it in sufficient 
y to allow it to slake right through. 
is by spreading it evenly over the 
and digging it into the border without 
If this is done immediately the Pota- 

s lifted there is no reason whatever 

ur border should not be planted a 

- later; indeed, it will be of immense 
tage to the plants, which commence to 
new ‘roots freely whilst the soil is still 
. You do not say whether vour Pota- 
re early or late varieties, but, in any 
the early part of October is an excellent 
or the work, the plants becoming well 
ished before winter and growth, as a 
juence, far superior to Saas of. plants 


it in spring. ] 


ing (CEnothera macrocarpa 
t advisable to divide CEnothera macro- 
every year? C. UFFORD. 


This plant is best left alone for 
csc: and should not be divided un- 
10re plants are required, If so, divide 


cil, ] : 


Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus 
landulosa) 

.).—This can be very effectively 
4 a fine-foliaged plant in summer 
itting down the young trees to the 
d in spring and reducing the young 
sto one. Treated thus and given good 
leaves each 4 feet long, according to 
jn “ Trees and Shrubs. Hardy in the 
Eisles, ” result. The ‘Robinia may also 
-down i in the spring. 


s failing 

A., Belfast).—Your Asters have been 
ES by a fungus common to these plants. 
only remedy is to pull wp and burn all 
flected hare and give the soil a good 
ng of lime. This might be repeated 
spring, though it were better to avoid 

itaminated area and give them fresh 
ts. - Where the attack jis of a mild 
‘it may, if taken early, be checked by 
ig the bases of the plants and the sur- 
g soil with powdered lime and sulphur 


4 fin cis on Roses 
'B.).—Your Roses have’ been attacked 
he red or orange rust (Pirragmidium 
rticum), which appears first on the 
sin orange powdery masses. These in 
ecome darker, owing to the formation 
> second kind a: spores, which are dark 
ie the third kind being produced later 
orming small black dots on the under- 
f the leaves. In this state the fungus 
the winter, the spores form these 
Acts infecting the young leaves the fol- 
§ spring. It is very essential that the 
s, when they fall in the autumn, should 
lected and burned. Plants that have 
attacked should in the: spring, before 
s open, be thoroughiv wetted with 
s. of sulphate of copper dissolved in 
: of water. If the disease still shows 
pray with weak Bordeaux mixture and 

f the infested leaves. 


3 FRUIT 
Diamant Traube 


mes Maddocks).—Tihhis is the correct 
of this Grape, which was sent to the 
( Horticultural Society, Chiswick, by M. 
v, and grown in an unheated orchard- 
7 it is an oval 
and early. The habit of the Vine is 
‘and vigorous, and it crops well. The 
sate farge, roundish-ovate, and of a 
sh-yellow colour. The flesh is sweet 
The fruits ripen well. It 
set very ‘freely unless artificially 


white Sweetwater 
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Gtapes cracking 


(N. B.).—Some kinds of Ghapes are more 
liable to splitting than others, Madiesfield 
Court being the worst offender in this respect. 
Where cracking is common it is a good plan 
to cover the outside border with a tarpaulin. 
If this does no good, then try what cutting a 
notch in the shoot carrying the bunch will do. 
In all cases where Grapes are ripening the 
ventilation should ‘be ample night and day, 
and those kinds of Grapes liable to cracking 
should have the borders inside. 


Silver leaf on Victoria Plum 

(J. G. J.)._The leaves of the Victoria 
Plum you send us have been attacked by 
silver leaf, for which there is no cure. The 
best plan is to grub and burn the tree. If 
you purpose planting another Pium in_ its 
place you should itemove the old soil as it is 
probable that the iroots of the newly-planted 
tree will ‘be contaminated with the silver leaf. 
If you plant any other tree barring a stone 
fruit there is no need to clear out the soil, but 
you must ‘be careful to remove every -particle 
of the roots of the Pluma-tree, as such, if 
allowed to remain, will breed fungus as they 
decay. 


SHORT REPLIES 


Rae Gen see reply to © oH, seats re 
‘* Fungus on Celery,” August 22nd, p. 524. 

T. H.—Regret we are unable to say what 
the plant is you refer to as Odorata;. it is 
probably ‘Daphne odorata. 

Amateur, Iveland.—Al\\ depends on the sea- 
son whether success will follow autumn- 
sowing or otherwise. To minimise the risk 
far ‘better sow in small pots and keep over 
the winter ima cold frame, planting out in 
March or early April. See articles in this 
issue, p: 525: 

G. N. C.—We -have carefully examined 
your Roses, but can find no trace of iany 
insect. ‘We should be glad ito have a speci- 
men if you can find one. The buds you send 
are suffering from mildew, due very probably 
to a wet and waterlogged soil. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


B. H.—1, Liatris spicata; 2; Liatris 
scariosa; (3, ‘Lysimachia  thyrsiflora; 4, 
Lysimachia punctata; 5, Eupatorium pur- 
pureum, 

Miss Donovan.—Thank you for your spray 
print. Your plant is evidently a Cimicifuga, 
or Bug-bane, known as ‘‘'Cohosh” by the 
Red Indians, who ascribed to it powers of 
curing snake-bites, hence its other’ popular 
name in America of Snakeroot. As far as we 
can make out from your print your species is 
probably C. simplex. 

Scot.—All three Ferns appear to be seedling 
forms of Athyrium filix feemina cristatum or 
multifidum, probablv of Craigii descent, and 
not worth perpetuating... The numbers indi- 
cate the order of merit. If bond fide wild 
kinds thev are interesting, but if of garden 
origin are of no account. We should be 
interested to hear if the writer is descended 
from, or connected with, Mr. R. Craig, of 
Milnthorpe, the raiser of A. f. Craigii. } 

W. E.. Hitchcock.—1, Tamarix tetrandra; 
2, Leycesteria formosa; 3; Olearia Haasti; 4, 
Helenium grandicephalum striatum, 

Captain E. A. Saunders.—1, Veronica 
salicifolia; 2, Escallonia Philippiana. 

Norbury. S.W.—Hibiscus svriacus., 

W. I.—Veronica virginica. 

G. I. Underwood.—The double-flowered 
Rramble (Rubus. ulmifolius bellidiflorus). 
See note and illustration on page 528. 


NAME OF FRUIT 


Captain E. A. Saunders.—Apple Cellini, 
probably. 


-every fruit in season, 
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Shrewsbury Floral Fete 
August 19th-20th 
HE vastness of Shrewsbury Show, with 
its 175 classes for competition, makes it 
impossible to give a full report, but 
features are the 

The first prize for 
includes. practically 
mas awarded to the 
same winner as last year, the Duke of New- 
castle, whose gardener, Mr. S. Barker, had 
no challenger on this occasion. Outstanding 
dishes were Peaches Royal George, Nectarine 
Peach, and Bellegarde, Nectarines Early 
Rivers, Apples Cox’s Orange Pippin, ‘and 
Ribston, and some extra good Brown Turkey 
Figs. Tempting, indeed, looked the Plum 
Early Transparent, which has the appear- 
ance of, and is very similar to, a well-coloured 
Greengage. Jefferson Gage, one of the best 
for an amateur’s garden, is of oval shape 
and yellow colour, Kirke’s Blue is like- 
wise a favourite Gage Plum. Fine bunches 
of Girapes of. the varieties. Black Hamburgh, 
Muscat of Alexandria, Madresfield Court, 
and Muscat Hamburgh completed a table 
decorated with flowers which made a very 
attractive exhibit. In the champion classes 
for individual varieties of fruits Sea Eagle 
Dymond, Peregrine, and Royal George were 
the (best Peaches. Tihe ‘best Nectarines were 
Dryden, Humboldt, and Pineapple. The 
winning ‘Piums were Oullin’s Golden Gage, 
Kirke’s Blue, and Belle de Louvain. —Jeffer- 
son was the best yellow Plum. Morello is 
the only ‘Cherry at this date. 

The King’s Acre Nurseries, Ltd., had in 
pots some fine fruit-trees carrying heavy 
crops of fruit... The growing of Peaches, 
Nectarines, Apples, Pears, and Plums in pots 
is a fascinating and profitable hobbv, and the 
cultivation of them requires no more. skill 
than for most subjects usually taken tn hand 
by the amateur. Mr. E. J. Parsons, of the 
Worcester Nurseries, had» his interesting 
hybrid ‘berry the Worcesterberry. The parent- 
age is said to be a Black \Currant crossed with 
a Gooseberry, but the habit and shape of the 
plant and fruit favour the Gooseberry. It is 
a much heavier cropper and the fruits are 
carried in clusters of three. Figs in pots 
carrying a heavy crop of fruit and that fine 
perpetual Raspberry Lloyd George were 
shown ‘by Messrs. ‘Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield. It is often not understood how a 
Raspberry can fruit from July to October, 
but the process is commenced by a crop on 
the old canes in July like the common Rasp- 
berry. Then follow the young canes, which 
produce a panicle of fruit on their tips that 
commences to ripen in August-and continues 
to develop until frost stops ‘vegetation. 

Grapes.—-There are few amateurs who do 
not desire to have a vinervy’ and grow their 
own Grapes... Black -Hamburgh is, of course, 
the best for an unheated house, but for a 
Grape with a Muscat flavour Madresfieid 
Court, Black Muscat, Foster’s ‘Seedling, and 
Buckland Sweetwater may also succeed. To 
exhibit Grapes, however, some skill is re- 
quired, and the exhibitor of these is usually 
a professional gardener. The champion lot 
on this occasion came from the Scottish home 
of the Duchess of York, from the Earl of 
Strathmore,. of Glamis Castle, whose gar- 
dener, Mr. McInnes, sent some wonderful 
bunches of Muscat of .Alexandria, Black 
Alicante, Mrs. Pince’s Muscat, Gros Maroc, 
and Muscat Hamburgh. There were four 
other winners of prizes in this class, and no 
less than 11 other classes for Grapes. 

Harpy FLOWERS.—Very keen was the com- 
netition in these elasses, and growers have 
learnt to be clever in the art of arrangement. 
The first prize group, staged by Messrs. Gunn 
and Son, Olton, contained tall Hollyhocks, 


among outstanding 
decorated fruit classes. 
this. collection, which 
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Liliums, and Rudbeckias arranged over a 
groundwork of dwarfer-growing herbaceous 
plants. Messrs. Bees, Harkness, Maurice 
Prichard and Gibson, Bedale, all had fine 
groups in this class. Not only in competitive 
classes, but also in’ non-competitive, some 
fine things in hardy flowers were shown (see 
non-competitive awards), but special mention 
should be made of the Scabious from Messrs. 
I. House and ‘Son, the gorgeous Dahiias from 
Messrs. Woolman, W. Treseder, Ltd., and 
H. Clarke, Taunton. Messrs. Dobbie’s new 
varieties also attracted considerable attention. 

Rosrs.—The groups there, both. in competi- 
tive and non-competitive classes, vie with 
those seen at the National Rose Society’s 
show, a few of the best to be seen in the 
winning groups being /Lord Charlemont and 
Etoile d’Hollande (deep crimsons), Ethel 
Somerset and America (rose-pinks), Betty 
Uprichard (salmony-carmine), Clarice Good- 
acre (biscuit-white), and Shot Silk, a wonder- 

- ful combination of carmine-rose and orange, 
changing to pale salmony-rose and yellow, 
the rose shade- predominating. Wilhelm 
Kordes is a grand rose with.fine perfume of 
the Gorgeous class. Nothing vet has beaten 
Los Angeles in this class. The winners in 
the Rose group class were Mr. Thos. Robin- 
son, Nottingham; Messrs. Bees, Ltd., 
Chester; Gunn and Sons, Olton; Horton 
Bros., ‘Wolverhampton. There were other 
classes for Roses and several fine exhihbits 
from non-competitors. 

THE BIG GROUPS.~—-A. somewhat sensational 
win in the big group class for 300 square feet 
of flowering and decorative plants, for which 
£120 is offered in four prizes was obtained 
by Mr. W. A. Holmes, Chesterfield; who beat 
the usual champions in this class (Messrs. J. 
Cypher and Sons). Sir George Kenrick 
(gardener, Mr. McDonald) was second and 
Messrs. Cypher third. Each group was rich 
in beautifully-coloured ‘Crotons, Caladiums, 
and Draczenas, while Orchids were intro- 
duced with an effect which suggested natural 
surroundings. 

A grand piece of garden architecture was 
put up by Messrs, Bakers, Wolverhampton. 
Arranged asia terrace garden enclosed within 
a.Yew hedge, the chief feature was a stone 
summerhouse erected over a pool and con- 
structed on arches which enabled one to.see 
the water flowing under the summerhouse. 
The borders of ithe summenhouse were 
planted with suitable herbaceous plants. 
Shrewsbury is by no means an exclusive show 
for the cottager as well as the amateur, and 
professional gardeners have ample ‘oppor- 
tunity to exhibit and win prizes. It is, per- 
haps, owing to the catholic way that the 
Shrewsbury Horticultural Society encourages 
horticulture and its, excellent management 
that it has been enabled to give away in. the 
course of jits existence no less a sum than 
#20,000 to charities, and local improvements 
that include a bridge over the river Severn 
and focal ‘castle bought and presented to the 
town. ‘ 

AWARDS TO NON-COMPETITIVE GROUPS.— 
This vear.an additional number of awards of 
special trophies has been made, these being 
considered by some to be superior to gold 
medals, Recipients of these were :—Messrs. 
Bakers, Wolverhampton, for miscellaneous 
exhibits; Dickson and Robinson, Man- 
chester, for miscellaneous exhibit; Dobbie 
and Co., Edinburgh, for Roses, Dahlias, 
Potatoes, etc.; I. “House. and Son}, for. 
Scabious; Jarman and Co., Chard, for hardy 
flowers; King’s Acre Nurseries, for fruit- 
trees in pots and Roses; John Peed and Son, 
for group of plants in great variety ; Edward 
Webb and Son, for fruit, flowers, and vege- 
tables; Willson and Agar, Twyford, for 
Gladioli. Large Goid Medals: Messrs. E. J. 
Bayley, Shrewsbury, for flowers and vege-_ 
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tables; Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich, for. 


-miscellaneous fruit and vegetables; Edwin 


Murrell, Shrewsbury, for Roses; Amos Perry, | 


Enfield, for hardy Ferns and aquatics; Too- 
good and Son, Southampton, for flowers and 
vegetables; Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, 
for Carnations. 

Blackmore’, and Langdon, Bath, for 
Begonias; John Forbes, Hawick, for Phlox; 
Keiway and Son, Langport, for Gladioli; 
McGreedy and Son, Portadown, for Roses; 


E. J. Parsons, Worcester, for fruits; L. R. 


Russell, Richmond, for’ stove plants; C. 
Vickers, Leicester, for floral work. — Silver 
Medals: Messrs. Bowell and Skarratt, 
Cheltenham, for Alpines; H. Clarke, Taun- 
ton, for Larkspurs; Clarence Elliott, Steven- 
age, for rock garden; H. N. Ellison, West 
Bromwich, for Ferns; Hewitt and Co., 
Birmingham, for Gladioli; Jones Bros., 
Shrewsbury, for miscellaneous; John Jones, 
Wem, for Violas and Pansies; Maxwell and 
Beale, Broadstone, for small _rockery; 
Pemberton, Rev. J. H., Havering, for Roses; 
Salop County Council, for educational work ; 


W. H. Simpson and Sons, Birmingham, for 


hardy flowers; 
rockerv. 

Certificates of — Merit 
Escarboucle (a fine red variety), shown by 
Mr. Amos Perry; Sidalcea Monarch, shown 
by Messrs. Jones Bros. ; Carnation Dainty (an 
apricot fancy), shown by Mr. C. Engelmann ; 
Dahlia-flowered Zinnias, shown by Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co.; Gladioli Langport White 
and Craiga Morn, shown by Messrs. Kelway 
and Son. ‘ 


IF. Wood, Ashtead, for table 


Successful Show at Worthing 


N opening the Worthing Flower Show on 
August igth the Mayor (Councillor A. 
Nichols, J.P.) expressed ithe hope that in. 


the near future Worthing would celebrate its . 
Just as Colchester - 


annual Festival of Figs: 
and Whitstable had their oyster feasts so 
should Worthing, which boasts of a mild 
climate and records in thours of sunshine, 
enjoy its annual Fig feast. It may not be 
known to all readers that in the little village 
of Tarring, about two miles out of Worthing, 
there is an open-air Fig garden, said to be 
the only one in England, It is the source of 
great attraction at this time of the year when 
favoured ‘by sunny weather. The proposition 


was also made that Worthing should grow « 


new Potatoes for \Christmas, and Mr. J. R. 
Holmes, Vice-President of the Buckingham- 
shire Christmas Potato Planting Society, 
gave a short and practical address on the 
possibility of ‘having new Potatoes at Christ- 
mas time, and it was generally agreed that if 
it could be done anywhere 'then Worthing was 
the place suitable above .all others. It is 
gratifying to note that the Worthing people 
received this suggestion with enthusiasm, 


and that it is being freely and favourably | 


commented upon in the local Press. 

The Floral Féte held in the beautiful 
grounds of Helmfield Park was a great suc- 
cess. There were 118 classes and a record of 
647 entries, which is double the number of 
last* year. Great strides are being made in 
Worthing, and the recent show was con-' 


sidered even better than those held in pre-war — 


davs., The judges in the horticultural sec- 
tion were Messrs. Thorne, Sunningdale, 
Berks; J. Small, gardener to the Worthing 
Corporation; C. J. Buckman, gairdener to 
Major Stern, Goring; and S. Slaughter, of 
Messrs. Piper, ithe well-known Worthing 
fruit growers. 

A brilliant display of Dahtias, Gladioli, 
Montbretias, Scabiosa  caucasica, Sweet 
Sultans, Phloxes, China Asters, and Antir- 
rhinums filling one end of the large tent was 
shown. bby: Mr. C. Allaway, Hardy Plant 


j ) 
vi 


Gold Medals: © Messrs. | 


_ full flower :—Pancratiums, Lilium 


__tepresented :—Coleus, iAdiantums 


to :—_Nymphea | 


.were shown by Mr. F. Taviner, ar. 


Randolph were first, and for three 


"six Figs was won by Mri A. FE. 


| Presentation to Mr. S. D. 


(Councillor (H. Hoskin), on behalf 


Si ESE 
Nurseries, Goring-by-Sea. In th 
we also noticed the tblue-flower 
glossum amabile and the old-wor 
Asters that seem to have dropped o 
vation in recent years, At the o) 
of the marquee Messrs. Barn’ 
Crescent Road Nurseries, staged 
effective group of stove’ and gt 
plants. ‘Here we observed the foll 


L. speciosum, Piumbago capensis, B 
and Galtonias, and the following 
plants of itropical luxuriance jwere 


and Tradescantia. From the same { 
also a fine collection of Gladiolus p 
hybrids and the following — he 
plants :—Helenium pumilum ma 
Phloxes, Kniphofias, Hollyhocks, ul 
purpurea, and Eupatorium purpureun 
The silver challenge cup present 
Winterton for most points in Classe 
was won by Mr. T. C. Brown, who 
with spring-sown Onions and for th 


tion of vegetables (Class 1), which 
perfect examples of Potatoes, Runne 
and Onions, ~ a ia ae 
Alderman Mrs. E. Chapman’s si 
lenge cup for the second largest nt 
points in“the same classes was wos 
A. Mitchell... Mr. J. Hoffende 
heavily for kidney and round Pota 
which he secured first prizes. | 
Mr. C. Burtonshaw won the 
sented by Mr. E. A. King for a coi 
vegetables (Class 2), in which O 
Peas were the strong points, = 
Perfect specimens: of table — 
Onions, Carrots, Beans, Peas, at 


Mr. T. Dyer Edwards. The same e 
was first for, Potatoes, autumn 
sown Onions, , Cucumbers, and 
Beans. The last-named were on an 
17% inches long, even, straight, yo 
good colour, and the largest we I 


Grapes, Figs, and Tomatoes 

The Grape classes, as one would 1 
expect at Worthing, were well contest 
many choice bunches packed in baske 
on view. In all classes, whether f 
growers or open, the bunches 
luscious, and well finished. ae 

Messrs. Frampton Bros. were first 
shallows of black Grapes, and 
Hogg, Ivy Arch Nurseries, was th 
for two shallows of white Grapes. For 
bunches of black Grapes Messrs. Farme 


of white Grapes Mr. W..'S. ‘Hogg wa 
successful in a well-contested class 
Figs were not so much in evidenc 
might be led to expect in a land w 
thrive in the open, but the Figs t 
shown were in perfect condition at 
tempting to visitors. The leading » 


(gardener, Mr. A. Burge) for a per 
well-finished dish. ys x 
Raspberries, Loganbenries, Red 
and Plums were all well represent 
special reference should be made 
Currants (24 bunches) shown by 
Hawkes (gardener, Mr. E. G 
luscious (berries were almost as_ 
Cherries. 2, 


At the 77th annual show of the Lai 
United Cottage Garden Society th 


Society, handed to Mr. 'S. '‘D. Brim 
inscribed silver, cigarette-case iand 
Treasury notes in recognition of hi 
as Hon, Secretary from 1911 to 192: 


Sn 


Rises we ergs 


and District Gardeners’ Mutual 
ovement Association 

{annual outing was held at Tewin 
| Welwyn, Herts, by kind permission 
tto Beit, Bt. The large party was con- 
four chars-a-bancs, and a pleasant 
as enjoyed via Maidenhead, Slough, 
msworth, Watford, St. Albans, and 
1. On reaching the Cowper Arms 


| 


| 
imcheon a move was made to the gar- 
\Entering tthe lodge gates the bog gar- 
js reached, a lovely spot planted with 
ils of moisture-loving plants. In full 
i were Senecio Clivorum and Funkia 
jana. Passing over a waterfall the 
j-grounds were entered, and here the 
surroundings had been utilised to 
1e of the most charming scenes possi- 
@ spacious lawns, 24 acres in extent, 
jiding stream running through the 
Jength of the grounds, the standard 
jes along its banks, specimen trees of 
inds, and a large bed of golden Ivy 
jing themselves to form a wonderful 
Passing through the ‘ outside’’ 
garden the visitors came to the Lily 
where several varieties of Nymphzaas 
j full flower. 

. past the mansion brought the party 
walied-in fruit and vegetable garden 
| extensive range of glasshouses, the 
sing one of the features of the place. 
jere to be seen fruits of all kinds, 
aches (very fine), Nectarines, Figs, 
and last, but not least, Pineapples. 
racted much attention, as Pine pits 
fom met with in ‘these days. Great 
Was expressed at the magnificent 
of Crotons and Caladiums, as these 
a almost gone out of cultivation in 
“places since 1911. Carnations, 
ena other flowering plants 


house devoted to them, and the 
ndividual department as well as 
nd expense entailed to keep every- 
ining to the hotel, tea was partaken 
‘before separating the President, on 
iT anks be given to Sir Otto Beit, Bt., 
|kindness in throwing open his gar- 
be 
vd for the great courtesy and atten- 
ATE REPLIES 
‘of a garden path 
ou 
‘page, how best to complete the 
-@ garden path or drive I have 
its of (1) a loose surface of gravel, 
(2) a surface of ‘‘ asphalt’ (tanred 
ads)? The path is 9 feet wide and 
ath is for use of motors and an 
cart), being formed of pitching- 
nch. of clinker and rolled. The 
tones to path are pieces of sandstone 
length, placed closely end to end, 
ing about 3 inches above present 
sely thrown on and raked (not 
asphalt. I do not know cost, 
uy. ‘Can you give me an idea of 
ss of material required in each 
00se gravel, but if the asphalt 
ing and durable, and more likely 


ke volumes of the care bestowed 
h a high state of perfection. 
fthe members, proposed that a hearty 
) grounds for their inspection and to 
aad shown ‘them. 
ee 
ou advise me, in your-‘‘ Answers to 
rather, advise me as to the respec- 
plied, similar to top surface of tarred 
jo feet long. The foundation is sub- 
stone) g inches deep covered with 
thick, 1 foot deep, and 2 feet to 
clinker. fancy either (1) red 
asphalt is dearer to apply and 
a good job?. For appearance I 
eds away, T would rather have 


; 


n excellent luncheon was in readiness, | 


i] 
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asphalt. Weeds are already growing in the 
path (apparently with no other “ nourish- 
ment *’ than sandstone and clinker), I sup- 
pose asphalt would suppress them and 
obviate the necessity of weeding the path, or 
continual applications of weedkiller. 
PATHFINDER. 


[You could scarcely improve on a good red . 


binding gravel for surfacing your path as 
there is nothing else which possesses such a 
pleasing appearance at all seasons of the 
year. You. will find also that if you obtain 
one of the best red gravels and keep. it rolled 
periodically it will become as firm as cement 
except during very wet weather. If a good 
foundation has been put in, weeds should 
not prove a serious menace, and one applica- 
tion of ‘weedkiller each year will keep the 
path absolutely clean. We prefer gravel to 
the other surfacings you mention, and it 
should be applied at the rate of 23 inches to 
3 inches thick. Asphalt makes a splendid 
and very hard surface, and is, of course, 
always clean, but black, and therefore un- 
sightly to many people. The price, too, is 
prohibitive, being at ‘the rate of 11s. 4d. per 
square yard of 1 inch thickness, and in the 
case of roads 2 inches at least would be 
necessary. Tarmac. is also black -and_ob- 
jectionable to most people, but 2 inches of 
coarse aggregate weil rolled and followed by 
an inch of fine on the surface makes a splen- 
did clean and durable path quite equal to the 
surface of our main roads. This is costly 
and must be tarred over every third year, 
otherwise it is liable to become perforated 
unless subject to a continuous run of traffic, 
in which case it almost equals concrete. 
This is now obtainable ready mixed and is 
not difficult to apply. ] 


Spawning Grass-land for Mushrooms 
(A. M.).—The proper time to spawn Grass- 
land for Mushrooms-is early in June. It is 


. perfectly 


oe 


Vu 


useless to attempt this now, «as the earth is 
too cold to admit of the mycelium running in 
the soil. Prepare manure as for an ordinary 
Mushroom-bed, take up with a spade a spit of 
turf 6 inches to 1 foot square, clear out the 
soil to a depth of 4 inches, and fill in with 
the manure; in the centre of this place the 
fourth of a brick of spawn iand tread the turf 
down firmly. A slight slope is preferable to 
level ground,» and light soil is 
superior to heavy ‘land for a good crop of 
medium-sized Mushrooms. 


Cineraria maritima 

(M.).—The whole plant is of .the purest 
silvery-white, with the exception of the upper 
surfaces of the leaves, which are greenish, 
although in a degree covered with ia woolly 
substance, and the leaf is most beautifully 
cut. It is of a shrubby habit, and may tbe 
freely used) as an edging on the outsides of 
choice masses of shrubs. A mass of this 
plant edged with some dark green dwarf 
shrub would be a sight, and if properly at- 
tended to would equal, if not excel, any of 
the Centaureas. It fis a fine plant also for 
toning down masses of blue or purple in the 
flower garden, and a few plants in pots might 
also’ be, introduced with advantage into ‘the 
conservatory. In short, from its peculiar 
whiteness it is attractive in any place. 


Tecoma Smithi 

(A Lover of Flowers)—Tecoma Smithi is 
one of the best autumn and early winter- 
flowering plants for the greenhouse. The 
leaves are pinnate and surmounted by large 
heads of orange-coloured blossoms. It js as 
easily managed: as a Chrysanthemum, and 
the seed can be sown at any time. It would 
be ‘better to sow in April for winter flowering, 
but if sown now and grown on freely the 
plants should flower early in spring. The 
flowers are long and tubular and about an 
inch in diameter. 
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TOP SIZE BULBS 
TRUE TO NAME 
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MEDALS during the past few years. 
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colour and half-tone free by return: post. 


SUTTON & SONS, 
READING. 
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For quality and value our Bulbs are unequalled 
and we have been awarded over 50 GOLD 


84-page Catalogue beautifully illustrated in 
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EDGELL’S HOUSES 


Strongly made in sections, roof included, and erected before 
dispatch, with bolts for bolting together. 


9ft. by 6ft. 
£13 16 0 
10ft. by 7 ft. 
£15 15 0 
12ft. by Sift. 
£17 20 
carr. paid. 
Made by 


Skilled 
Workmen. 


i 2. 
wl 


TENANT’S FIXTURE 


Made in complete 

sections, bolts sup- 

plied, and carriage 

paid. 

7ft. by 4ft. by 6ft. 
£4 00 


Qft. by G6ft. by 7ft. 
£6 26 


12 ft. by 8 ft. by 9ft. 
£9 19 0 


EDCELL’S Buildings have proved by test to he the best 
Send for our 96-page Catalogue of Portable Buildings 
of every description, post free. 
Established in Radstock 32 Years 


W. & A: EDGELL, Lid. (Dent. R.), Radstock, 
: near Bath. 


BEST MATERIALS ONLY 
Carriage Paid England and Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland 10 per cent. extra. 


Greenhousesfrom £5 7 6. Store Huts from £3176. Rustic Houses 
Large illust. Catalogue, No. 3, post free. from £4 10. 
T. BATH & CQ., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C. 2 


LOUTH, LINOS. 
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STRONGEST, 
CHEAPEST & BEST. 


NAMING FRUIT 


WE READILY UNDERTAKE THIS 
SERVICE FOR OUR READERS 


Free. of Charge 


Several specimens in different stages 
of colour and size of the same variety 
greatly assist in determination. 


Single, unripe, or deformed specimens 
are difficult to name. 


Do not send more than four varieties 
at a time. 


Specimens for naming should be sent :— 


The Editor, ‘‘ CARDENING 


8, Bouverie St., London, 


ILLUSTRATED,” 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENT ORDER FORM 


_Two Lines (fourteen words) Two Shillings: every additional line (or portion) One Shillin 
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ASK YOUR BOOTMAKER FOR 


Paul's 


made from 


‘They stand the test of all reugh wear, 
See the trade mark on looping of each pair. 
WM. PAUL. LTD., Oak Tannery, Leeds. 


For Peaches, Cucumbers, Carnations, Vines, etc. 


Kills Red apldera as  ueeecklvely as Corry’s 
White Fly Death kills White Fly. Non-Poisonous 
Wonderful reports received from some of the largest users 
and growers in Great Britain and the Channel Islands. 

1 Pt. 1Pt. 1Qt. 4Gall. 1Gall. 2Gallis. 5 Galls. 

Q/= 3/6 6/- 12/- 19/- 36/- 78/- 
Sold by Nurserymen, Seedsmen & Florists 


Y#” Corry’s Safe and Sure 
= NON-POISONOUS 


WaspNestDestroyer 


Better than Cyanide 
For, 2 6 20 40 nests 
Wd. 1/4 3/6 6/6 


From Seedsmen and Chemists. 
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HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Mention Paper. 


Glass out to any size. Write for prices. 
as to 


All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examin 
soundness and quality before dispatch. 
3. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
: $l, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
86 Years’ Advertiser in GARDHNING ILLUSTRATED. 


ORCHIDS 


Clean, well-grown and cheap; also 
Many Rare and Choice Varieties 


STOVE & GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS . 


Kindly send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS 


Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM 


10 Galls. 
150/- 


and instal a 
SILVER MEDAL | 


HORSE SHOE 
BOILER — 


which ensures a steady heat 
for a succession of thriving 
Piants and Flowers with mini- 
mum trouble and little fuel. 


Booklet C and reduced 
prices post free. 
C. P. KINNELL & CO., Ltd., 


SOUTHWARK STREET, 
_ LONDON, 8.E. 1 


ARTICLES — THEY ARE ALWAYS 
“te OBTAINING. WE SEND DIRECT, CARRIAGE PAID. Brut 


|g bu. and over Corringe Paid nid Hngland wa 
21 on. HORTICULTURAL Gl 
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F. & T. ROSS, a ae 
; EBetd. BU. MYTO 


For use of Box Number there is an additional charge of 6d. 
The above biden together with remittanee, should reach the Advertisement Manager, “ Gardening Illustrated,” 8, Bowrarte Street. Lox 
not later than Wednesday morning for insertion in the current week’s issue. ~ i 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden” 


Raspberries, summer Speedwell, the Great 


treatment of .... 546 Virginian (Veronica 
Raspberry Lloyd virginica)... . So 
George ... .. 541 Stephanotis fruiting 340 
Report on condition of Strawberries . 541 
horticultural crops Tomatoes as cordons” 549 
on the 27th August, Tomatoes, outdoor ... 549 
1989. chi33- 552 Tree stumps, destroy- 
Saponaria off officinalis, ing.. 52 
ee nt ium eee AO TULIP CERISE GRIS 
Sutioes as manure... 540 DE LIN =: 544 
SHOW AT SOUTH- Tulth, Darwin, bulbs, 
PORT, SUCCESS- splitting of Sed ena AY 
BUTS 547 Viola Maggie Mott 541 
Shrubs for “ravelly Wasp nests, the 
soil Ae eee Shi destruction of .. 552 
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ppotting « 542 Fig tree, brown scale NER wn fs 552 crazy paving ... ... 551 
slaria and Poly- (89 De ee Mushrooms... 550 Plants for rock gar- 
ws leaves, in- Galtonia (syn. Hya- Narcissi in jars and den... 551 
) Sie von sep JL cinthus) candicans 551 bowls, growing . 545 Rain, the welcome 545 
“ 
fs Planting Daffodils in 
“he 


HE planting and cultivation of Daffodils 
in Grass in the less formal and outlying 
parts of pleasure grounds, in the-orchard, 

arden, by the sides of woodland walks ~ 

drives, and in the woods themselves 
ee are favourable, with a view 
aturalising them, are laudable objects, 
well worthy of ail commendation. This 
er has been engaging the attention of 
:who entertain a just appreciation of the 
» of the Daffodil for this purpose for 
years past and is still going on. Where 
is scope for it there is no doubt it is the 
i leasing and, at the same time, most 
way of growing this popular spring 
. When grown in beds, borders, and 
ps in the garden the effect is pleasing 
as but when they ican be planted 
id masses, drifts, and informal groups, 
delightful and_ effective results. are 
, which far surpass anything that can 
ained by the bedding-out methods. 
fodils are most adaptable subjects for 
ralising—indeed, many of the species and 
ties thrive better and increase 


name. In gardens of larger extent no diffi- 
culty in selecting suitable positions for the 
planting of informal groups under deciduous 
trees, on gently-sloping banks, and_ the 
margins of shrubberies will present itself, 
Very pretty effects, too, can ‘be produced 
in Grass orchards if the planting is 
judiciously done. It is in the wild gar- 
den and woodland, where there is ample 
space to plant Daffodils in quantity, such as 
in ‘broad sweeps of Grass in front of and 
under trees, in clearings where the shade is 
partial, on slopes and banks, and iby the side 
of streamlets that the finest effects can be 
produced. Here the Daffodil enthusiast can 
plant to the fullest extent, and can also try 
the varieties of more recent introduction, of 
which we yet have to learn as to ‘their be- 
haviour ‘when grown under these conditions. 

A large area “of ground, agreeing in. many 
pair ticulars with the conditions set forth above 
as to diversity of surface, which is under 


Grass, and shaded more or less by deciduous 
trees, was planted some few years back by 


Grass 


me. As has already been intimated, the soil 
is a heavy, moist loam, of good depth for the 
most part, and where it was found to be 
wanting in fertility the deficiency was made 
good in the manner already described. The 
ground was not trenched, but holes were 
simply opened or dug where the bulbs were 
to be planted, and when this had been done 
the turf was replaced. The holes were dug 
from 6 inches to 7 inches in‘depth, the soil 
from the lower portion being crumbled fine 
to cover the bulbs with and to lay the turf 
upon. In this the different varieties have 
thriven and inoreased in a most satisfactory 
manner, and in one_ particular 
long, sloping bank—the Grass is now almost 
entirely hidden, the variety being N. bicolor 
Empress. : 
When forming .a ‘scheme for the planting, 
care was ttaken to keep the different varieties 
distinct, except where a large breadth of 
Golden Spur was planted in one particular 
spot. There N. poeticus ‘ornatus was put in 
between to prolong the displav.. The planting 


» readily under these condi- 
than when lifted and re- 
ed annually. They also 
as partial shade, and if 
mation of this were needed, 
aly has to remember how 
the Lent Lily or Daffodil 
ishes in the woods in some 
of the country, where it has 
ved for very many years. I 
the majority of the varieties 
ed ‘by myself for naturalising 
ed ‘remarkably well in a deep, 
“loam, with no addition 
In some ~ positions, 
e the soil is poor and hungry, 
‘bone-meal was placed at “the 
= of each hole, and the ‘re- 
have justified its employ- 
_ By this it may be gathered 
given a loamv soil “of good 
hing further is needed 
‘the’ requirements of the 
adil. On the other hand, 
-meal suits their require- 
is where the nature of the soil 
rs an addition necessary. 
‘Stowers are, I think, agreed 
= use of rotten manure is 
sary, and that it does more 
han good. 
oe FOR PLANTING Or 
ralising Daffodils on a small 2 
an generally be found in . 
part or other of gardens 
hy pretensions to the 


Narcissus Beersheba 
A well proportioned flower with a long white trumpet beautifully modelled 


was carried out in such a way 
that broad masses, long belts or 
| drifts, groups, etc., resulted, so 


that. the effect should be pleasing 
and» harmonise with the © sur- 
roundings. For instance, a knoll 
with long slopes facing north and 
south. was planted with Golden 
Spur, bicolor Empress on the posi- 
tion already alluded. to, while 
incomparabilis ‘Lucifer and - i. 
Autocrat. furnish two — adjacent 
hollows, and show jto perfection. 
In other positions Trumpet major, 


Horsfieldi, Queen ‘Victoria, Em- 
peror, obvallaris, the Lent Lily 
Daffodil, and a good manv other 


varieties of the incomparahilis sec- 
tion were emploved. Trumpet 
major requires a hot, dry season, 
otherwise the bulbs do not get 
properly ripened, and jis then shy 
in blooming. N. poeticus ornatus 
and N. poeticus (the Pheasant’s- 
eve) were largelv planted, and 
have-done well. These produce a 
great abundance of bloom now 
they have got thoroughly estab- 
lished. ‘Among the dwarf trumpet 
Daffodils, minor. does = well. 
Albicans. which is, of course, a 
much. taller grower, is a wonder- 
fully free bloomer. N. minimus, 
N. nanus, and N. cyclamineus, 
although they will. grow and 
flower, succeed best on the 
rockery, as also does N. Macleayi. 


540 © Ga hea 


Other trumpet varjeties to be named are 


cernuus and pallidus pracox, both of which 


are very beautiful, the latter being the first 
to expand its blossoms every spring. N. 


Barri conspicuus on a bank is very. effective, 


and the silvery-white, stair-shaped flowers of — 


N.. Leedsi are also exceedingly pretty. N. 
Grandis succeeds well in Grass, and under 
these conditions flowers much later than 
when grown out in the open garden. N, 
biflorus is also a useful late-flowering kind, 


and serves to prolong the display. Of the 
double varieties are Telamonius _plenus, 
Sulphur Phoenix (Codlins and Cream), 
Orange Phoenix (Eggs and. Bacon), and the 
variety known as Butiter and Eggs; but these 


were not planted in any great numbers,. the 
single sorts being relied on mainly ito produce 
the required effects. In most, cases the 
foliage is allowed to. die down before the 
Grass is mown, the exception being a number 
of groups of Golden Spur, occupying a posi- 
tion in front of and partially under the shade 
of the branches of a beit of timber. The 
Grass here generally has to be cut before the 
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place in tae rock garden. “The bright yellow 
flowers quickly caught my eve in one of the 
patks ‘a’ few» weeks ago. ~ It} is’ not 
weedy as some varieties frequently met 
with seeding all over the garden and difficult 
to eradicate. A. 


Saponaria officinalis, fl.-pl. 

This is a handsome plant with flower-stems 
stout and leafy to the top, bearing ‘a massive 
branching head of pinky-white flowens com- 
posed of. many individual blooms.” When 
grown under good condition it attains a height 


SO. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Hider: ie 


=\ 


or 2 feet and Hees abundantly 
or position. It. makes a handso 
plant and is well suited for ee rougl 
of the rock garden. — _ SHINGL 


Geum Mes. Bradshaw: an fe 


_ “This has been a mass of flower 
a group of half-a-dozen- plants j (provir 
dazzling. This variety, should be 
largely. in the herbaceous ‘border as 
tinues to bloom during a long. pe io 
old flowers are constantly remov. 

plants well watered i in times, of drot 


) 


not responsible. Sor the views expressed by correspondents, Soe 


Hydrangeas 


WAS verv interested to read a AS from 
Mr. W. G. Bullard. on blue Hydrangeas, 
and would like to say that I thinks I can, at 


any rate, equal his wonderful plant, 1 started — 


| 


Narcissus minimus in the rock garden 
Bulbs should be planted now 


tops of the Daffodils die down, but it does 
not affect ‘their blooming year after year in 
the slightest degree. B. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Narcissus minimus 


HE genus Narcissus contains both giants 

and dwarfs, and the above is probably the 

dwarfest of all. A perfectly formed 
Trumpet Daffodil, the crown. beautifully 
frilled on its reflexing brim, and the entire 
plant not 3 inches above ground, the flowers 
coloured a rich yellow, and you have a good 
idea of this pigmy Daffodil. This is admir- 
ably adapted for the rock garden, and, if in 
a raised position, appearing through a thin 
carpet of Herniaria,-or something of similar 
growth, the beauty of the flowers will be 
longer preserved, For the alpine-house it is 
too “choice to be overlooked. 


Cnothera fruticosa Youngi 
This is a charming Evening Primrose 
growing about a foot high and worthy of a 


about eight years ago with two small plants 


which J vhad had in pots in the house and» 


which were pink in colour. After they had 
finished blooming I. put them out in a 
sheltered corner of the garden just as an 
experiment. They bloomed the next year 
and’ were still pink, ‘but have gradually 


turned since to the most gorgeous blue with 


out any efforton my part. IT can only 
imagine it has something to do with the fact 
that. they are growing near a rain-water 
barrel with the usual iron hoops, and the 
rust from them must in some way have been 
driven into the soil.” I have not counted 
from the start, but one plant has now 73 
blooms on it and I have 14 moire inthe house, 
which I have kept supplied from this one 
plant formany weeks, sometimes as many as 
four vases and bowls being filled at the same 
time. The plants have increased since the 


first two were put out inthe garden, but this 


one has never bloomed till last year, when it 
had one large bloom, and this good result I 
attribute to my gardener’s careful but per- 
sistent pruning for the last 33 years and bv 


not ruthlessly cutting down the plants after 


heavy land, for I am sure the ‘tex! 


blooming. We are 600. EEE hig 
have sometimes very severe wint 
always a great deal of cold wind: W 
course, adds to the difficulties of culti 

KATHLEEN J 


Glade Cottage, Kingswood, ae 
Rp 


Box edgings 

In vour issue of the 22nd_ 
Wales’? condemns Box edging, bu 
he hints at better substitutes, he do 
my regret, specify them, I hope, t 
I may be able to tempt him to enlarge 
very: important subject. , The only 
tractive edging eae As Know j is in he 


and not less: nee 2 feet in ‘dense 
one lives close to a quarry the 
prohibitive. I am sure that 
few of your readers who 
me in thinking that the. ornam 
‘ware edging ie is a far Bie 
ie Box. 
Sy tot 

: Sten oats frst 


I enclose photograph — 
Stephanotis. floribunda, whi 
rarely seen. The. plant has been 
about 20. years and js” “growing 
house, frost just kept out ‘during. 

Hussonbe, SUSSEN ye 


[It is not unusual. for the 
fruit inthis country. "The S 
and will ripen in the course 0 nex 
unless vou wish to try vour h. 
raising, we would advise you t 
if left to. ripen, it will only wez 
The Sittephanotis is so easily ra 
tings that very few trouble: 
seedlings. ] 
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sawdust manure is eo dt 
Capt. Saunders and ‘‘ A Galloway 
dener’”’ ‘condemn its use—th lat 
practical experience. May I ive 1 
ence? The biggest and “cleanest. 
Potatoes I Ha ever had wi 


nothing bar horse- _droppings 
This manure was two vears o 
dust used was very “fine 
rotted. ‘There were no shavi 
it. I should have no. hesitation 
similar manure in the future, es 


soil was improved by its use al 
crops did well on the: sam: lan 


shavings ‘eet: ‘by: other. * gardene 
land without any disasts 


‘ 


ng heavy ah to use it Gherally, and 


5 relative to eB Wclite in the Sees 
Bisco of 1924 my. gardener mulched 
f ir Rose-beds with sawdust. After it 

. on there for about five weeks we 
_ in turning it over, that a kind of a 
or slimy substance had formed 
cose had also penetrated to the roots 


‘and Petes Ye We This particular 
-bed in the early part of September was 
| serious condition, whereas the other 


ut pieces of Carn: Sad Mace were in 
condition, and we reaped a harvest 
vers from same. 

g the war, when fodder was scarce, 
were “eae to bed: their horses 


arts saw dust: We were compelled to 
on our Chain =e the results from 


A. C. Sy tie RS, 
President. 
athan Liitawer Flospital, 


at ladiolus Queen of Somerset 

) reference to the report on the Royal 
tural Society’s fortnightly meeting 
5th ult., when we were given an 
of Merit for a new Gladiolus which 
named White Lady. 

is name had already been appro- 
for a Gladiolus the award was made 


of Somerset’? will be oes name 
ich it will be known from now. 
KELWAY AND SON. 


little pleasure and. surprise that I 
d across a large stretch of it in full 
| August 22nd, when passing along a 
d ride in the neighbourhood of East 
fead, Sussex. The wride ran along the 
: Bicep hillside and’ was composed of 
sandy: soil, the whole surface 
na hazy blue delightful to see, 
s a firagile plant, having almost 


ke Sronches with delicate leaves and 
' flowers of a faint  blue-purple. 
uly “situated it spreads rapidly, and 


ed in moist, sandy soils near the ‘banks 
eams where the natural herbage is not 
m] ant it develops into little coionies of 
if eauty, often finding its way among 
“and “tall Grasses, over which its 
ails climb to a height of 12 inches 
‘inches, displaying its exquisite flowers 
t advantage. 
0 makes a a pretty pot plant, and I 
wn it to be introduced into Omrchid- 
mong Sphagnum Moss, wher», 
become ‘established, it has climbed 
the | old growths of Cattlevas and 
itself toa “attractive to be destroved, 
FE. Marka. 


Dahlias and Chrysanthemums 


sference: to ‘-D. B.\C.’s’’ article, 

ugust 29th, I venture to tie you a 

hich I have adopted the last two or 

ts which I suggest is better than 
the Dahlias are planted out drive 
bow it 10 feet peat parallel with, 

4, - 

/ 


e, as | did, good annual Greases 


- sized fruit. 
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the planted Dahlias; 
posts three strands 


but between, 
round these 


entwine 
of the 


Government wire and make taut and fast to 


the two end posts. Tie the Dahlias to these 
wires wherever required or necessary. These 


give ample room for air, sunshine, and jight ’ 


to get at the plants, and the effect will “be 
found much superior to stakes or Bamboos. 
At the end of the season, when the Wahlias 
are talsen up, the posts are also taken up and 
Wrapt round with the wire for use next 
season. Gro. L. SHACKLES. 
Hornsea, 


KE. Yorks. 
Double-crossing A. E. Kunderd 


(Mr. A. E. Kunderd, the well-known 
Gladioli grower, has been banned from the 
strict Orthodox church he attended at 


Goshen, Ind., because by hvbridising Gladioli 
to produce new varieties he was interfering 
with the divine scheme of things.—Daily 
Paper.) . 


Hybrids to right of them, 
Hybrids to left of them, 
Hybrids all round them, 
Poor Mr. Kunder di: 
Your Primulinus trade 
Goshen’s devout dismayed, 
And so the price vou paid— 
From your Church sundered. 


O, what a charge they made— 
The flowers you disarraved, 
Evolving each wondrous shade 
The pollen you plundered. 
Villain! your hands are stained 
With the rich blood you drained— 
Ah! what the world has gained! 
Thanks! Mr. Kunderd. 


Their’s not to reason why 
Sinners just hatl to buy 
Your pagan Gladioli. 
All the world wondered. 
To such ‘‘ Glad ’’ eharms they fell 
Rapt in a blossomy spell. 
They are the stuff to sell ! 
‘Send me a hundred. 


Thornton Heath. A, J. GRIEVE. 


Strawberries 

In connection with the recent notes on 
Strawberries, I can assure Mr. Sharp (page 
502) that Garibaldi (if, as T think is generally 
agreed, is svynonvmous with Vicomtess H. 
de Thury) is still much appreciated. in 
English gardens alike for forcing and in the 
open border. In both cases I have alwavs 
found it very prolific. and when grown in 
pots a lot of careful thinning is necessarv to 
secure just about the right number of fair- 
In the open ground its prolific 
tendency told against it for dessert purposes, 
but I alwavs grew a nice batch for picking 
for preserving, and generally found that a 
greater weight of fruit was obtained from a 
given area from this variety than any other, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Kitlev’s 
Goliath, which was quite third-rate in quality. 
I was always under the impression it was 
one of the best in a verv-dry season; certainlv 
the foliage is alwavs well retained. Writing 
of these old varieties reminds one that. manv 
of them still hold their own. Despite the 
number of new sorts that have appeared 
during the last few decades Roval Sovereign, 


Paxton, and Frogmore Late Pine are still 
favourites. The crop, taking it as a whole 


throughout the country was, I believe, below 
the average, and the fruits small, but verv 
fair results were obtained in those private 
gardens where heavv manuring was practised 
in early autumn. The long and heavy rains 
that followed soaked this well into the ground 
and the loose littery remains of the manure 
left on the surface acted as a mulch to retain 
the moisture. , E. BuRRELL. 
Hardwick. 


Grice aucraae ae, Bat 


Alpines at shows. 


‘A Scottish Gardener ”’ (p. 514) has ample 
justification for his criticism of the Alpines 
frequently exhibited, as in too many Cases we 
find the same ‘* standard’ species and varie- 
ties exhibited ad nauseum. It is difficult to 
fine a really good novelty, but this is, I think, 
largely due to the demand for these novelties 
if they are catalogued, and the ‘difficulty of 
getting up sufficient stock to exhibit so as to 
produce any real effect. The demand for 
novelties is sometimes too great for the stocks 
available, and should the noveity not take 
hold of the market the nurseryman has to 
suffer, and, after all, a nursery must be run 
to pay. The lamentable lack of variety is 
not universal, ‘however, and one is glad to 
learn from nurserymen making a speciality 
of novelties that they experience a good de- 
mand for them. S. As 

Phloxes 


The note on page 319 on these invaluable 
flowers is well worthy of the consideration of 
the many growers who fail to secure the best 
results from these plants. In the note stress 
is justly laid upon the desirability of a 
ing, which is an exceedingly important pro- 
cess if we seek to have the best spikes and 
pips from our -Phloxes. For a number of 
years I was in regular touch with a garden 
where Phloxes were largely cultivated for ex- 
hibition purposes and where mulching was 
invariably practised. Not only did the 
mulch keep the ground from losing its mois- 
ture rapidly and “tend to kee p the roots cool, 
but, as watering had feenueritty to be resorted 
to in dry weather, it was of great assistance 
by preventing any waste of the precious fluid, 
which was not too conveniently supplied in 
that garden, I have frequently experienced 
the ‘benefit of mulching in the case of such 
plants as Phloxes-and can endorse all said in 
its favour in the note refenred to. Of almost 
equal value is the advice regarding dividing 
clumps. It is rarely that we see large plants 
giving such fine trusses and such “good in- 
dividual blooms as we find in the case of 


plants divided every two vears or so. Ess. 
Viola Maggie Mott 
I am obliged to ‘‘ W. McG.”’ for his hote 


regarding this, on pp: 514-5. On seeing the 
plants at Kinmount I wanted ‘to make sure 
that the varietv was really Maggie Mott, and 
was informed that it was. I know both of 
those suggested by vour contributor, and _ it 
was neither of these. Your correspondent, 
who is an acute observer, has not observed 
any difference in Maggie Mott in the gardens 
in which — his recent experience has-been 
acquired, so that the difference in tint may 
have been due to soil rather than'to the in- 
fluence of the sea, OA. 


Raspberry Lloyd George 

During the past dry season where plants 
have been grown in a position favourable to 
their growth the yield has been very gratify- 
ing. There is, however, in my experience, a 
surprising variation in the flavour of the fruit 
according to the character of the soil in 
which ‘this Raspberry is grown. On good 
loamy ‘soils, particularly in “the case of those 
with a retentive subsoil, the flavour of the 
fruit leaves nothing to be desired and the 
plants do exceedingly well. In the case of 
nlants grown on lighter soils, however, I 
find there is a decided falling- off in flavour. 
In one instance this season I tasted fruit from 
plants grown in a Very sandy medium, and 
although the ground had been well manured 
and the plants mulched and kept watered, 
the berries ‘were absolutely tasteless. Rasp- 
berry Superlative, grown in this self-same 


soi in quarters adjacent, bore well-flavoured 


fruits. KS eas 


Eastcote, Middlesex. 
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Indoor Ferneries. 


indoor fernery there is abundant scope for 

the exercise of taste and skill. No plants 
submit so readily to such a variety of dis- 
similar conditions as Ferns, and the question 
of temperature has less significance in their 
case than in| that of most plants. It is true 
that to grow some species care must be éxer- 
cised, but many of the so-called stove Ferns 
will succeed in a warm greenhouse, and all 
the greenhouse species will flourish in a 
warm house. Even hardy Ferns will acquire 
a freshness of tint under glass which does not 
always belong to them in the open air. Most 
Ferns are considered to do best in a shady 
position. To a certain extent this is true, 
but I am convinced that more shade than is 


[= the construction and arrangement of an 


necessary is frequently given them, especially | 


if we want any of the -fronds for bouquet 
making or for mixing with flowers, or if we 
wish at any time to move the plants out of 
the house in which they grow, which most 
people do at.some time or other if grown in 
pots. Fronds grown in the shade in a high 
temperature heavily laden with moisture are 
of no use for cutting, nor yet are the plants 
grown under such conditions of any use for 
decorating rooms, for the least blast of cold 
air shrivels up the delicate pinnules almost 
immediately. | In’ 

CONSTRUCTING A FERNERY we must first 
take into consideration what is our aim and 
object. If we want plants to be moved into 
the rooms, or'fronds for cutting to mix with 
flowers, they must have plenty of light and 
as low a night temperature as is consistent 
with healthy growth. If, on the other hand, 
we simply want. to enjoy the plants as they 
grow without thought of removal, then the 
natural system of arrangement is decidedly 


‘by naturally-arranged rockwork. 


the best. In such a case pots and tubs may 
be dispensed with. The fernery should be as 
large and as lofty as the means will admit, 
for no fernery will contain a representative 
collection that does not include some of the 
Australian Tree Ferns, and these will re- 


quire a considerable amount of space upwards — 


and laterally, for their fronds are far-reach- 
ing. In a natural fernery the outline of the 
beds and borders should have as picturesque 
a surface as can be given in a limited space; 
winding paths will be formed of some sober 
coloured material, cement being very appro- 
priate. The Tree Ferns may be grouped in 
the gullies or indentations, and lower-grow- 
ing species‘on the banks, which may be aided 
This plan 
will give more head room for tall species, and 
will bring small kinds more into prominence. 
Mosses and other creeping things’ will fill up 
bare spaces, and cover all with a living 
natural growth. In making the borders 
drainage is essential, and it will add much to 
the interest of the house if a quiet pool can be 
introduced at the base of a mound of rock, 
down the face of which a tiny stream might 
ripple. There should be no bare walls visible ; 
in some way they should be clothed with suit- 
able vegetation. Virgin cork is sometimes 
used for this purpose, but its chief fault is its 
lack of permanence. I have seen clinkers and 
large pieces of hard furnace coke covered 
with cement used with good effect ; and there 
are creeping plants, such as Ficus repens and 
others, that will cover quickly any naked wall 
with living greenery, clinging to the stones 
in a natural manner without aid. The — 
CULTURE OF FERNS in pots is not attended 
with more difficulties than are found in the 
case of ordinary plants. If the fronds are re- 


Two forms of Eucomis 


Left: E. bicolor maculatus with sturdy and crowded raceme 
Right: E. pallidifiora, of more slender habit 


_ peat or leaf-mould if too heavy, and 


linger in the soil. The pots must be « 


‘cases a close, moist, shady place y 


- jllustrated. 


Z 


>= September | 
quired for cutting, which in ‘most. 
some of them are, I have generall 
that a proportion of loam in the Or 
gives strength and substance to ther 


development for furnishing corridors 
etc., and which must at the same 
grown in limited sized pots, loam a 
and fibrous as it can be had is th, 
material for them. It may be lightene 
Sa 
charcoal dust will be useful if “it 
porosity, for in no case must stagnan 


well drained, and the soil in a heal 
dition when used. ‘The ball of th 
must be neither wet nor dry. The be 
son to repot is in spring, just before or 
the time when growth begins. At the 
son Ferns may be divided—may, in fac 
cut up into Jittle bits and begin life 
the smallest of fragments, though — 


great value in encouraging early ro 
without which some may, perhaps, p 
Though the general potting should be 
in spring, vet young-growing specimens 
be shifted at any time during summe 
Ferns in baskets look well, and th 
excellent way of growing all the na 
trailing or drooping .species; inde 
Ferns will grow as well in baskets as jn 
but it may not be ¢ither convenient 
pedient to have too many grown in th 
Still, a few to hang about the house w 
prove its appearance, and they are very. 
to move into the dwelling-house to ha 
in the hall.and corridors, etc., on par 
occasions. The simpler the form of 
used the better, as whatever kind is emy 
none of it should be visible when the 
which it contains is fully grown. A 


Eucomis in flower 
UCOMIS PUNCTATA is a well: 
half-hardy ‘bulbous plant from the 
of Good Hope. It has broad root 

and a stout raceme of greenish flowe 
18 inches to 2 feet high surmounted b 
of leaf-like bracts. The leaves and s 
green, spotted brown. This species is 
given gireenhouse treatment and 
times grown as a window plant, a 
frequently finds its way to this 
identification. SK BP 

When passing the establishment 6 
Barr and Sons, King Street, Covent 
a few days ago we observed in the 
flowering plants of Eucomis puncta 
two other collected forms, viz., E 
maculatus and E, pallidiflora, h 


Eucomis bicolor maculatus is a 
grower with crowded inflorescence a 
so in height, terminating with a f 
green bracts edged violet. It is stv 
comparison. The flowers are pale 
with a well-defined violet edge roun 
corolla. The leaves are broad, 
spotted. ~ =< A 

E. pallidiflora is of more slender hhabi 
an_ inflorescence less crowded, rising t 
2 feet in height with stalk and basa 
freely spotted. The flowers are pale 
tipped with purple, and the small 
bracts surmounting the flowers is 
deep violet. We 
Potting bulbs 

The earlier the batch intended f 
blooming can be potted the better, 
imperative that all are thoroughly well 
before being taken under glass. P 
sand or very old sifted ashes out-ol 
selecting a hard bottom if possible. — 


n Lachenalias. I cannot find it among 
Be copies. I know the early potting 
‘u s was recommended. Kindly say if, 
potted up, the pots should be plunged 


hile, or can they standin a cold house 
oh ge very hot during the day) without 
ei 


aa » W. P. PECHEY. 


jis difficult to understand why these 
yus plants should be found in so very 
gardens. Their comparative hardiness, 
sxample, should at once make them valu- 
to amateurs, and especially so to those 
thave but a limited amount of heat at 
end. A close, stuffy, or heated struc- 


_only résults in weakly growth, and 
srally inferior results on the whole. The 
serature: for these Lachenalias never 


[ be above 40 degs. during. the winter ; 

, | would not hesitate to grow many 
hem in a cold frame, freely ventilated in 
p weather, and protected by mats or the 
during frost. Another point of equal im- 
ance as their hardiness is the length of 
they remain in flower. Many kinds in 
cool temperature I have referred to will 
in in perfection for fully six weeks; 
ven longer than this after the flowers 
ully developed and they have attained 
colours. Other points which are worth 
ig are their simple requirements and the 
dom with which they reproduce them- 
a6: by means of offsets. They may be 
vn in pots, pans, or even hanging- 
sets, but unless these last are suspended 
e not a tithe of the beauty of the 


is seen; and while we have so many 


valuable subjects especially suited to- 


ing overhead, 1 for one would very 
prefer to. see these pleasing Lache- 
more suitably and certainly more 
lly planted in masses in pans where 
ay be seen to advantage, and prove a 
e of enjoyment for some considerable 
Their 
LTIVATION is by no means. difficult. 
succeed well in any good ordinary soil, 
; referably in peat and loam in equal 
‘with a little decayed manure added, 
vhole made rather sandy. In- planting 
1 they should: not be covered with more 
an inch of soil, and uvless the soil is 
dry, it will not be necessary to water at 
= a week or so. The best time for 
ig them is September or October, 
in this respect they are not very par- 
in fact, I have frequently trans- 
fed them in full leaf, and could never 
ern the slightest difference from so doing. 
ld not hesitate to plant these if sound 
bs were procurable at any time up to 
d of December, the only point of differ- 
sing that a good succession of flowers 
obtained, and this is a decided advan- 
__ Always provide abundant drainage, 
When’ in May they show signs of going 
essen the water supply gradually, and 
quite dry during June,. July, and 
A moist, but not wet, soil suits 
best while growing. At the end of 
or thereabouts it is best to overhaul 
nually, sorting the large bulbs from 
1, putting the latter in boxes of good 
growing on, and planting the flower- 
s into pots and pans for present use. 
€ a good many species and varieties 
ynonyms in cultivation, from among 
the following are the best :— 
NDULA.—A_ bold-growing, handsome 
» having purple, red, and yellow 
gracefully arranged on a stout stem. 
s without doubt the showiest of the 
_ and easily distinguished by its flowers 
d dark green foliage. 


a 


~ 


~ 
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Narcissus J. T. Bennett-Poe 
Those on the look-out for a refined Daffodil suitable for naturalising and ideal for cutting, 


should give this variety a trial. 
known Daffodil lover. 
Wimborne. 


The flowers, which are well portrayed in the accompanying illustration, 


It is by no means new, and it is named in honour of a well- 
In the spring of this year it was well shown by Mr. W. J. Barr, of 


are 


rather small, with a fluted trumpet that is long in proportion to the size of the perianth, and 


of soft yellow colour. 


We understand that this variety is now a great favourite in Australia, 


where it is much appreciated for cutting and house decoration 


L. rRICOLOR.—A very free-flowering species ; 
the blooms are yellow, and tipped with green 
and red, while the foliage is distinctly 
glaucous and freely Bp ORT with dull purple 
spots. 


L. NELSONI is a most tovely hybrid, with 
rich, clear golden-yellow flowers. This de- 


lightful kind is one of the best and most con- 
tinuous bloomers. 

L. aurea, which is synonymous with L, 
tricolor lutea, has also flowers of a golden 
hue; these, how ever, are not superior either 
in colour or their numbers, but the foliage-is 
very distinct. 

L. Lureota is another kind with yellow 
self-coloured flowers borne on spikes 9 inches 
or 10 inches high, the foliage inclining to 
lanceolate, slightly glaucous, and freely 
covered with reddish purple, spots. 

L. FRAGRANS produces handsome spikes of 
reddish flowers. 

Others also might be named, but none of 
them of equal merit to the above. The usual 
height these plants attain to is from 8 inches 
to ro inches, and the¥ bear twenty or more 
of their pendent tubular-shaped “plossoms. 
By successive planting Lachenalias may be 
had in flower for three or four months.— 
GEES} 


Auriculas from seed 


Seeds sown in autumn seldom bloom untit 
spring of the second year, that is, at about 


18 months .old, and éiter one or two years 
later. 

The following, though not given as the only 
method for raising seedlings, has been found 
satisfactory, and it is in keeping with the 
advice given by the National Auricula Society. 

Use..an ordinary -flower-pot, of about 4 
inches diameter near the rim, or larger if 
desired. ‘Place crocks in the bottom, and on 
these a little fibrous sod to prevent the soil 
blocking the drainage. Fill with soil to 
within about 1t inch or 13 inches below the 
top. Immerse the pot up to above the level 
of the soil in a pail of water for about 20 
mintites, take out and allow it to drain until 
the soil is left damp. Level ithe top of the 
soil and.on it lay a very thin covering of 
coarse silver sand. On that scatter a little 
powdered charcoal to check Moss growth. 
Sow on this the Auricula seeds. Place on the 
pot a piece of plain glass sufficient to cover 
the top of it, to retain humidity. Place the 
pot in an earthenware saucet, into which 
occasionally pour water to keep the soil 
moist. Never water from the top, it would 
disorganise the delicate arrangements. The 
first voung plants will begin to appear in two 
or three weeks, and successors continue to 
develop for months, When they, show two 
leaves have at hand a shallow box or earthen- 
ware seed-pan into which the seedlings may 
be pricked out. A sharpened wooden peg is 
of assistance ‘in transplanting. 
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Splitting of Darwin Tulip Bulbs 


HAVE planted here for five years large 
quantities of Darwin Tulips and find, on 
lifting same when beginning to die down, 

that each bulb has split up into from about 
half-a-dozen to as far as 20 small bulbs, alll 
of which are useless to plant another year. 
What is the cause of this, and is there any 
cure? Also how many years, in your estima- 
tion, should Darwin Tulips flower satis- 
factorily ? Jas. Litrie. 
The Gardens, Sunderland Hall, 
Galashiels, Selkirkshire. 


We have submitted this inguiry to the Rev. 
Joseph Jacob, who replies :-— 

All varieties of Darwin Tulip bulbs will be 
found to have ‘‘ split up” or formed ‘offsets 
when they are lifted about the.end or middle 
of June. Some, like Clara Butt or Pride of 
Haarlem, split up much more freely than 
others like Yolande or Louise de la Vailiere. 
Half-a-dozen small ‘bulbs is a very fair in- 
crease, but 20 makes the writer’s mouth 
water. Why none. of the bulbs are suitable 
for planting another season js somewhat of a 
mystery. The writer has dealt with many 
tens of thousands in his time and: has in- 
variably found that a very large proportion 
can be planted again—8o per cent., probably 
—if the general. treatment of the bulbs: has 
been correct. If the inquirer wants to khow 
how he can ensure a similar-sized non-split-up 
bulb when lifted to the one he planted I fear 


no one can tell him, he is asking for the im- 
possible. He ought to get, if the bulbs have 
been planted in suitable ground and at a 
suitable date in autumn, and lifted when pro- 
perly ripened in June, one bulb as large as 
the one he planted and some smaller ones of 
different, sizes. If the lot are carefully dried 
in a sunless, airy place the individual little 
masses can be easily separated and graded. 
The largest ought to ‘be as good in every wav 
as those planted. The next size will, of 
course, be smaller, but they should be planted 
jn rows in nursery beds in September, when 
they will bloom the following spring and pro- 
vide excellent little flowers for cutting. The 
smallest—all under, the size of a Hazel Nut— 
should be thrown away in private gardens 
unless the variety is very expensive or unless 
it is one that it is wished to increase for some 
special treason. 

A stock of Darwin Tulips ought to hast for 
years, and all that should be necessary in any 
one season is for a few new ones to be bought 
to make up the requisite number wanted. 
This may be entirely avoided if the nursery 
beds are well managed. Then the only need 
for purchasing would be when ‘new varieties 
are required. ty 

The writer asks: ‘‘ How many years, in 
vour estimation, should Darwin Tulips flower 
satisfactorily ? ” ~The answer is.<‘* For ever, 
if only they are treated properly and graded 
every vear.”’ If it is meant ‘ how long will 


Tulip Cerise Gris de Lin 


oe 


September 5, 
they go on flowering without being lif 
then the answer is: ‘‘ For a long time 
soil. is light and if the bulbs are not eq 
slugs, and if the foliage is always alloy 
die a natural death, but the flowers wil 
all sizes, with a very few big ones.” ~ 

I should say, from Mr. Little’s letter 
his trouble partly arises from the folia, 
being allowed to die down sufficientiy 
the bulbs are lifted, and would recom 

him to allow them a longer time to m 
If this is done and the bulbs. carefully 
and nursery beds estabiished I think i 
find he has plenty.of good first-sized bul 
planting every year. JOSEPH Jac 


Tulip Cerise Gris de Lin 
HE flowers of this are round and « 
colour, the base tinged yellow, fila: 
white. The stem is stout and the | 
undulated. It grows to a height of 14 it 
For flower-beds and borders we can 4 
mend these May-flowering Tulips for 
rich colours. When cut they are } 
prized, owing to the length of the fl 
stalks, another recommendation hei g 
they last for some time in water. The} 
lend themselves well ‘to growing in | 
filled with peat-fibre. If forded gently 
may be had in bloom by March. a 


The welcome rain 
With water from wells. not allowabl 
anything save househoid’ purposes, an 
village pond at a considerable distance 
garden produce by the middle of July 
badly affected by the prolonged drought, 
managed a little water to keep some 0 
vegetables going, but the hardy flowe 
had to take their chance, and they 
seldom looked worse than just before 
coming of the rain, especially those ¢ 
that revel in moisture, the fate Phi 
Rudbeckias, early Starworts, Violas, am 
like. There has been a wonderful recc 
since the heavy rains, and to-day (Ai 
27th) the beds are a mass of luxuriant o 
with many flowers out or on the poir 
bursting. Iwas pleased with the recove 
clumps of the old crimson Clove, which 
remarkably well here, but which wa 
siderably affected this season by th 
drought. Ihave had my clumps in th 
sent position for the last to years an 
show little sign of deterioration. Ever 
after the flowering season any weak, spi 
growth is cut away, the old soil pric 
and removed for some 9 inches or 10 i 
round the stems and replaced with a mix 
of fresh foam and horse-droppings. Ti 
clumps are quite old friends; there is $0 
thing very homely about them. A ie 


welcome recovery ‘has been apparent in 
case of the Violas, the many varieties of 
cornuta section, and the few of gracilis 
thought at one time we should have diffic 
in getting any cuttings, but sturdy gi 
soon pushed up after the rain, and indivi 
clumps are looking well. One of the 

sufferers from drought is always Rudhbe 
Newmanni, but I managed a little water 
the clumps.occasionally and pulled it th u 
It is worth the extra trouble, for then 

few ‘brighter flowers in late summer and eé 


for. cutting—Coqu 
Elizabeth Campbell, Eugeni Danzanvillie 
and Le Mahdi. Plants of late-flowerin 
worts, like Aster giracillimus and A. vimine 
also.so much appreciated for cutting in| 
autumn, came through very well and are 
healthy and vigorous. E. Burr 

Tlardwick. i i 


ember 5, 1925 


Daffodils as cut flowers 


3 the case of other flowers, when there 
is to be a profusion of bloom there is in 
‘the Daffodil also the same danger of 
ywding taking place. Surely no better 
le of the beautiful is needed than is pro- 
n the natural growth of these pleasing 
flowers, the foliage, in) combination 
ie blossoms, affording an example of 
to adopt when arranging the cut 
. When growing and in flower the 
and the blossom seem to be, as they 
we, quite indispensable the one to the 
Let this be imitated, then, as nearly 
ible when disposing of the cut blooms, 
terwards, if need be, compare. the 
style with the opposite or unnatural 
sing the flowers something in the same 
- as they are sent to market in 
s, With which it is a rare occurrence 
‘foliage to be included, much as it is 
Each flower should be so displayed 
to crowd upon that next to it; it is 
‘this way that the best possible effect 
had. Oftentimes when cutting Daffo- 
am home-grown plants there is a 
of two mistakes being made; the one 
of gathering too many sorts at once, 
» other that of taking flowers which 
en expanded for some time. It is not 
; generally known that many who ex- 
laffodils in large numbers cut them 
hey are really fully expanded. After- 
hey continue to develop, but may not 
‘reach quite to the size of blossoms 
mn the plant; but invariably the colour 
tly better unless shading is adopted, 
e case of the florist’s Tulip. 
rding the use of the foliage, it may be 
lat to cut it largely would weaken the 
yut it may be taken a leaf here and a 
re, so as not to make any perceptible 
eé; or, where a good stock of the 
1 Daffodil exists, its foliage can be 
n preference. To mix the different 
not so desirable as that of keeping 
parate, nor is it in good taste to mix 
gle with the double varieties. For 
, poeticus ornatus, although so beau- 
itself, is quite out of place with the 
1 Daffodil, or with such as Emperor 
press. Use these two latter kinds, 
‘, in combination, and a charming 
produced. At least four divisions can 
»in this direction, each being kept to 
iz,, those with large trumpets, as 
rand Horsfieldi; those with medium 
S, as the Barri, Leedsi, and incom- 
; forms; those with small trumpets, 
Burbidgei and poeticus, types; and 
ith small flowers, as cyclamineus, the 
‘tticoat Narcissus, and the Jonquils. 


wing Narcissi in jars and 
ne bowls 


ihilosophy of bulb-growing. in Moss, 
ater and stones, Cocoanut-fibre, etc., 
simple, since a bulb of any kind is 
t swollen stem or bud crammed full 
|, Sugar, and other stored-up material, 
€serve to supply the flowers and seeds 
lant with necessary food at a time 
»OWn young leaves are not well able 
OWing to climate or lack of sunshine 
mith. Everything has been formed 
red by the leaves of the preceding 
and the leaves which actually attend 
€rs do not assist them very much, 
un object being to store up food for 
Year's buds or blooming centre, or 
fisets or side bulbs which eventually 
those exhausted by continual flower- 
he bearing of ‘seeds. Under normai 
18 of open-air culture all phases of a 
le obtain their due share of the sup- 
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Poet Narcissus Socrates 
A very striking and noble flower with a deep margin of madder-scarlet 


plies .as elaborated ‘by the roots and the leaves, 
but when a wetl-ripened and naturally-grown 
bulb is grown in water, Moss, Cocoanut-fibre, 
etc., and forced into early flowering by arti- 
ficial heat, good flowers are the result; but 
due provision for the flowering centres and 
offsets for following years is seldom made, 
and bulbs so grown must or had best be 
thrown away, as they are of but little, if any, 
use for further culture. All the great flower 
growers for market act on this principle, and 
throw away most of their bulbs after forcing 
them for cut blooms. Such bulbs are apt to 
disappoint the purchaser and so destroy the 
legitimate trade in naturally-grown open-air 
bulbs. It seems extremely likely that we 
shall in jthe future be driven to thus exhaust 
our forced stock of all the common or more 


. abundant kinds which increase so rapidly and 


have a tendency to overrun the land area 
limits of all who grow them, notwithstanding 
the millions of hardy bulbs now naturalised 
in fields, copses, meadows, lawns, and in 
open woods everywhere, as also in all our 
public parks and gardens, great and small. 


Little bulbs for odd corners 


The time -will soon be upon us when con- 
sideration should be given to planting bulbs 
that will bring brightness into the garden in 
the early year, and amongst such are small 
bulbs that, once established, will go for years, 
necessitating no further trouble or. disturb- 
ance. Close to. a_ sitting-room ‘window _ I 
have groups of Winter Aconites (Eranthis 
hyemalis),  Snowdrops, ‘Chionodoxas, and 
Scilla sibirica that must have been in their 
present position close on 20 vears, and during 
that time have only been replanted once or 
twice. These bulbs, aieng with Crocuses, 
bring much welcome colour in a garden in 
the early days of the year, and area great 
asset. Odd corners of the rock garden, at 
the. roots..of trees, «and harrow borders 
near walls are places- where room should be 
found for them. The first cost is generally 


.the last, but they repay many times in the 


wealth of blossoms they always vield. 
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FRUIT: 
Grape Black Alicante 


FEW years ago (Grape Lady Downe’s 

was favoured by ever ybody who re- 

quired or desired ia late variety, but very 
few were adle to combat successfully the 
scalding which annually deprived the bunches 
of the best of their ‘berries. -I am of opinion 
that Black Alicante would still be preferable 
to Lady Downe’s under the most ordinary 
treatment. Provided there is a good tborder, 
Alicante awill succeed better than any other 
Grape with which I am acquainted. When 
the bunches are newly formed, and up to the 
time when they are coming into bloom, they 
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ping or any other cause? Its flavour, which 
is the main point in tthe case of all Grapes, is 
second to none in midwinter and later, and, 
though much thinner in the skin than Lady 
Downe’s, it keeps as long in perfection as that 
variety. Altogether, I think lit is an excellent 
Grape. CPs 

It is certain that Black Alicante Grape 
is one of the most reliable bearers and more 
easily managed than any Grape known to me, 
but I have never met with any who were 
accustomed to have choice Grapes on their 
tables all the year round who would have 
Black Alicante when they could get any other. 


Lady Downe’s especially, which is contem- 


porary with the Alicante, I ‘have always found 
received a ready welcome on the table after 


Grape Black Alicante 


look exceedingly small and unpromising, but 
after the berries are fairly set they swell out 
in a wonderful manner, and invariably form 
handsome ‘bunches. The berries set more 
thickly than those of any other variety I 
know... I. never yet saw an imperfectly set 
bunch of it, and this in itself is a recom: 
mendation which should not be overlooked. 
From the time the berries \are set until they 
are thoroughly finished ‘they exhibit no flaw 
or blemish; on the contrary, they colour well 
and become covered with bloom. This 
variety will bear with impunity a heavier crop 
than any other kind I know. ‘In short, a 
crop under which others would shank and 
shrivel is unflinchingly borne by the Black 
Alicante. Whoever heard of or saw this 
variety not colouring through excessive crop- 


the new year, always provided that it was 


thoroughly ripened, not merely black with a 
fine bloom, but supplied with héat and plenty 
of air for weeks after the external appearance 
was perfected. The complaint laid against 
Alicante is its tough skin and second-rate 
flavour. But as a market Grape (where the 
majority of purchasers are tempted to buy. 
Grapes from their fine appearance only) 
Alicante stands unrivalled. It takes ona 
beautiful bloom and is easily forwarded to 
long distances in perfect safety. Except Lady 
Downe’ s, I have found no (Grape keep sound 
so long as Alicante, but have never known it 
to ‘be esteemed as a favourite on aristocratic 
tables. Mrs. 'Pince and Lady Downe’s I have 
known to be thoroughly relished when 
Alicante was passed over. I have been able 


- period, but I ‘have had little to con 


selection -of suckers or canes for nex 


_ gravelly soils it is more necessar 


then too many should not be lef 


_ these 


“moved directly they appear. Wt 


the provision of runners next. yee 


to Keep Lady Downe’s in sound 1 
late as July. Ihave tested the kee 

ties of most of the Grapes in cultiva 
found none to equal Lady Downe’s 
Its worst fault is spotting during t 


that respect ‘for some years. Whe 
indication of the evil lis observed I 
Le house night and day, and the, 

1 the time ‘to maintain the desi 
ee 


Summer treatment of Rasp 
Very often the treatment these rece 


fruiting is the cause of failure or 
next season. If dueiattention be not; 


and the maturing of the same, tih 
chance of success, and the plants a 
of a great deal of their vigour for 
season. ‘Raspberries are offen 
occupy the same ground far too 
making them weak, the result 
fruits anda forest of suckers, . 
tention were paid to new planta 
would be fewer failures and finer 
have seen tthe canes occupy the same 
for many years and give fair crops, 
much better could have been obtaii 
more attention been paid ito them. 


the plantation fréquently than on 800 
‘soil. Feeding from ‘the surface sis al 
necessary, ‘but even this is not s 
keep the roots in a vigorous conditic 


cultivation, change of soil, also po 


ing important details. I am awa 
considerable difficulty in packing | 
Raspberries any distance, but if a 
fruit is grown and gathered befor 
there will be no difficulty. ure 
cellent for this purpose, being a larg 
some firm fruit and of fine flavour, 
Hornet, Lloyd George, and Supe 
best kinds where a succession. is 
Hornet is an early kind, and the 
is latest, but a wonderful . cropper, 

Raspbert ries. wares. shallow ro 
sequently when allowed to carry 
quantity of wood are soon exhaus' 
telling on the next season’s crop, . 
come weak and do not form str 
Therefore no suckers should be 
base except those required ‘for ne vl 
fruit. At ‘times it will be necessar 
more if planting canes are require 


space is also necessary. A. wo 
nae different positions, as ithe 
longer succession of fruit, and 
early and late varieties Raspberr 
season a long time. ‘When the 
some distance from their original 
delay should take place in giving 
ground. I would also advise earl 
and at times_a change of plant 
secured from a distan 
robust and soon come into ‘bearin. 
or poor soils there is a great gait 
panting as the plants take read 
new soil, and the break in the spi 
earlier and stronger, while the oa: 
cut down much closer in the nex 
is often practised. Mulching jn | 
is also most important. I use ec 
and mulch ‘heavily both in spring a 
The early mulch retains the mi 
assists 'in swelling up the fruits. — 


Strawberries — 
Plants already in their fruiti 
be kept free of weeds and all. 


berries are forced, steps must be 


plants should be set out in lines. 
apart exclusively for runners in 19: 


d last year to hold its first annual 
w the Flower Show Committee set 
work in great Style. ‘They made 
minds to- start where Shrewsbury 
Hf, and apparently they succeeded. 
this year was far greater than that 

ar. There were over 1,000 more 
ae the show tents covered 12 acres. 
attracts the leading exhibitors in 
gdom—it has advice trom the lead- 
Ss in show organisation,- secures 
es of the best judges in the land, 
splendid inducenrents to exhibitors 
n of prizes. 


a happy inspiration on the part of 
uthport Corporation to invite the 
| of Shrewsbury to the 
as the first day of the show, and 
© of Shrewsbury was calied upon 
ayor of Southport to propose 
to the Southport Show,’’ which he 
ja thoroughly sportsmanlike manner. 
f uthport the credit of holding the 
t show that ever was, and said 
ook Shrewsbury 27 years to reach 
‘at which Southport had started. 


las of Southport said that it was 
j of the Corporation to make South- 
‘he garden city of the Empire,’ and 
-iooks as if the borough was well 
iy towards meriting this title. The 
jnd gardens of Southport, which form 
uous flower show, would be a credit 
yorough, and the herbaceous borders, 
for half a mile and more atong 
, are the source of just pride to 
tants. At the’ present time 
i, Dahlias, and Phloxes are making 
rilliant ‘displays of colour. 

ef reason for the tremendous de- 
nt of gardens at Southport is some- 
rious. A few years ago the pro- 
as washed by the séa; now the sea 
leaving miles of sand behind. 
Randy waste has been reclaimed 


Pa: ‘sea of flowers, golf courses, and 
slds in an atmosphere stimulated 
asant sea breezes from the Irish 
~The Mayor of Southport dwelt 


ife, and said in no uncertain way 
as the bold intention to hold in 
the | premier annual flower show in 
The organisation of this wonder- 
tion left nothing to be desired ; 
nd exhibitors came by fhousaittis 
parts of the country. It seems 
credible that in the short space of 
two years a show so large should 
1 arranged and so well organised. 
tely, rain fell on the opening day, 
€ the weather, there was a greater 
we than last year. On the second 
n shone brightly and there was a 
dance of 29,000, the receipts for 
ing £2,350, which shows an in- 
1,000 on the corresponding day 


19 and the Kniphofas shown by Mr. 
» Christchurch, were deserving of 
ni fon. ‘Gladioli_ were very much 
especially | the primulinus hybrids, 
shown in tens of thousands. 


\ 


4EN the Southport Corporation de-~ 


inaugural — 


-and water garden. 


d into beautiful pleasure gardens 


€ good influence of gardens on our — 


and 
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ae Seg at Southport 


ond great Annual Pibieey Show, held on August 26th, 27th, and 28th, was 
t of great importance in the world of horticulture. 
the largest, show of its kind in the country. 

Sh in Southport the premier show of England, and tf it proceeds on tts 
on lines there ts no doubt about tts future. 
space of less than two years is amazing 


Lt was one of the largest, 
An effort is being made to 


The progress made in the short 


Dahlias, Phloxes, and Pentstemons were also 
well represented. 

In some ways this show differs from 
southern exhibitions. The keen civairy for 
Violas, for instance, was very noticeable; the 
competitive classes for vegetables "aiso 
aroused great-interest, while the competition 
between ‘Messrs. Cypher and rivals for fine 
foliage plants and the decorative tables of 
fruit were much better than we are. ac- 
customed to see in. the south. One great 
feature that is ‘making -Southport’s show 
famous is the great displays made by the 
trade in competitive classes; these: form we 
backbone of the exhibition, 


Rock gardens in the open 


August is not regarded as a good month 
for rock gardens, and it came as a great 
surprise to many to see how very beautiful 
and interesting rock gardens can be at this 
time of year. Most of them were made of 
water-worn Westmorland stone with minia- 
ture waterfalls and meandering streams. 
The chief flowering plants in the rock gar- 
dens were Heaths and Gentians. 
garden was arranged in-a space not exceed- 
ing 750 square feet, and, viewed as a whole, 
the effect was extremely good. 

Messrs. T. R. Hayes and Sons, of Amble- 
side and _ Keswick, were successful in 
winning the first prize, which carried with it 
the challenge trophy value £100, for a rock 
This was of pleasing de- 
sign and particularly well planted. Many 
plants from the moors of ‘Cumberland were 
observed, including the Sundew _ freely 
planted by the stream, Bog Asphodel, Pyrola 


rotundifolia. in full flower, Grass of 
Parnassus in boggy spots, Pinguiculas, and 
huge hummocks of Moss. Among the 


choicer plants in this rock garden of weather- 
worn. Westmorland stone ‘were Gentiana 
Farreri (a large patch flowering well) and 
Erica Kevernensis alba (a new white-flowered 
variety of this comparatively rare Heath). 
The rocks were freely clothed with Junipers; 
the neat Juniperus hibernica compressa was 
planted effectively. Large patches of 
Gentiana. lagodechiana were bright with 
numerous flowers. Adjoining this rock gar- 
den Messrs. Haves had a most delightful 
Heather garden full of such flowers as the 
Irish Heath (Daboecia polifolia) in red, pink, 
white, innumerable forms of Ling 
(Calluna vulgaris), and the Cornish Heath 
(Erica vagans). From this mass of Heather 
bloom came a honey-like firagrance that was 
most refreshing. 

The second prize and a large gold medal 
for a rock garden were awarded to Mr. P. 
Gardner, (Craven Nurseries, Addingham, near 
Ilkley. It was a rock garden of beautiful 
grey limestone. The effect of so much grey 
stone might be considered somewhat cold, 
but it was a beautiful piece of work with a 
natural- footing stream more or less sur- 
rounding the rock, but the turf might have 
been better. The nursery exhibiting this 
rock garden is situated in the Craven High- 
lands, not far from the home of the late 
Reginald ‘Farrer, and it was fitting that the 
lovely Gentiana’ Farreri should be freely 
planted in this rock garden. Other plants of 
note were Gentiana Purdomi, G. freyneyana, 
G. lagodechiana, and the lovely Convolvulus 
mauritanicus. 


Each rook ; 
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Messrs. J. F. Rashley and Co., Throstle 
Nest Nursery, Mytholmroyd, Yorks, put up 
a delightful rock garden in Ingleton stone, a 
water-worn mountain limestone from York- 
shire that is specially adapted to this work. 

Messrs. W. Brown and Sons, Ormskirk, 
used"boulders of native sandstone inthe con- 
struction of their rock garden, which was 
well conceived and beautifully planted with 
Ferns and moisture-loving Saxifrages. A 
broad stream-bed with room for winter floods 
was a pleasing feature of this rock garden. 

Mr. E. J. Rigg, Kew Nurseries, Southport, 
had a fine example of a rock garden in 
Cumberland stone with stream and pool. 
This rock garden was set in good turf and 
planted with dwarf Conifers, Saxifrages, 
Campanulas, and Heaths. It was good stone 
used, perhaps, a little too freely. 


Fruits and vegetables 


DECORATIVE TABLES OF FRUIT.—There was 
keen . competition for the silver challenge 
trophy for a collection of 24 dishes of fruit 
decorated with flowering and foliage plants. 
This was won by the Duke of Newcastle 
gardener, Mr. S. Barber), Clumber Gardens, 
Worksop. it was a table of the choicest fruit, 
including the following varieties :—Grapes 
Black Hamburg, Muscat Hamburg, and 
Muscat of Alexandria. Pears Triumph de 
Vienne, Dovenné du Comice, and Margaret 
Marillat. Peach Royal George, Stirling 
Castie, and Dymond. Apples Ribston Pippin, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Nectarines Pine Apple 
and Humbolt, Plum Kirk’s, Fig Brown 
Turkey, and Melon Universal. A_ really 
wonderful and. beautifully-finished table of 
fruit. 

The second. prize table, by’ Mr. J. C. 
McCartney, Kingston Hall, Derby, was 
almost as good. His Muscat of Alexandria 
Grapes were very fine and the bunches of 
Madresfield Court. Grapes were well-nigh per- 
fect. A dish of Apple Wealthy attracted 
much attention; the fruits were scarlet in 
colour.’ The Cox’s Orange Pippin were also 
highly coloured. Plum Golden Drop was 
well shown, and very large fruits of Peach 
Sea Eagle. 

The prize for 12 bunches of Grapes in four 
or more varieties was won by Mr. S. Gordon, 
Monreith Gardens, Whauphill, Wigtownshire, 
N.B. This collection included beautiful 
bunches of Black ‘Hamburg, Muscat. of 
Alexandria, Madresfield Court, Golden Ham- 
burg, and Alnwick Seedling. 

For four bunches of Grapes (two black and 
two white) Mir. Arthur Mason, Newby Hall 
Gardens, Ripon, secured first place with 
capital bunches of Muscat of Alexandria and 
Madresfield ‘Court. 

Apples, Pears, and Plums in pots were all 
admirably shown by Messrs. George Bunyard 
and Co., Maidstone. All the trees were in 
heavy bearing, and perfect examples of good 
cultivation. It was surprising to note how 


well they had stood their long journey. The 
collection included Apples Lady Sudeley, 
Worcester Pearmain, . Emperor Alexander, 


Allington Pippin, The Houblon Rival, Christ- 
mas Pearmain, Lord Hindlip, James Grieve, 
Peasgood 'Nonsuch, May Queen, ‘and baskets 
of Maidstone Favourite very highly coloured. 
Of the other fruit-trees in pots “the following 
were specially fine :—Pears Fondante de 
Thirriot, Marguerite Marillat, and Roosevelt ; 
Plums Coe’s Golden Drop, Golden Trans- 
parent, Magnum Bonum, Primate, Dennis- 
ton’s Superb, and President. 

The superb collection of fruit-trees in pots 
by Messrs. Thomas Rivers and Sons, Ltd., 
Sawbridgeworth, - Herts, was deservedly 
awarded the large gold medal and the silver- 
gilt Hogg Memorial Medal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. This collection in- 
cluded ~splendid examples of  well-fruited 


a 
— 
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Apples, Pears, 


Nectarines, Peaches, Vines, 
P.ums, and the Cherry Guine de Winkler. 
There -were ‘several’ exhibits. in which 


flowers and vegetables were shown together. 


Messrs. T oogood and Sons, Ltd., ‘South. 
mae, had an admirable collection of 
egetabies, including ,Runner Beans —Too- 


Baad’ S Superb and Tirel lis Giant, Cauliflower 
Masterpiece, Pear Earliest. of All, Onion 
Ailsa ‘Craig, shuge aes and Improved 
Marrow, almost a yard long. ‘Vhis exhibit 
was interspersed with bright. Gladioli, as 
Pink Perfection, Red Canna, Early. Sunrise, 
Souvenir, and Mrs. Birancis King. 

Messrs, Dickson and Robinson, Man- 
chester, had a fine display of early -flowering 
Chrysanthemum, Stocks, Japanese Lilies, 
and Gladioli among their group of vegetables, 


which included Preaitet Onion of “polossal 
size, Tomato Moneymaker, King of Peas, 
Melons in variety, and’ Cucumber -The 
Cropper. 

As a collection of flowers; Melons, and 
vegetables, that shown ‘by Messrs. Webbs, 


was one of the brightest efforts 
imaginable. There were brilliant Giladioli in 
all shades, from deep purple to bright red 
and yellow interspersed with fine examples 
of Onions, Beetroot, Carrots, and snow-white 
heads of Cauliflower. The double- flowered 
Victoria Larkspur, of good purple colour, was 
effectively used in this - exhibit. 

The group of vegetables 
Edwin Beckett, V. M. H., gardener to The 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham House, Alden- 
ham, was the most meritorious exhibit in the 
show and carried off the leading honours of 
this great exhibition. — It comprised perfect 
exam ples of Leeks Holborn Model and The 
Lyon; Pea Quite, Content; Tomatoes Golden 
Sunrise: Duke of York, Comet, and Sunrise; 
Potatoes Shairrpe’s Express, Resistant Snow- 
drop, and Katie Glover; Cucumbers Alden- 
ham White, Jasper Queen, and Ideal; Onions 
Ailsa Craig and Record. Syanisic una) Sweet 
Corn, and Aubergine were also represented, 
This exhibit was “perfectly staged, and every 
variety shown was a model of, perfection. It 
was Beckett at his very best. 


Gladioli 


Never before have we seen Gladioli in such 
great quantities. There were huge collec- 
tions from Artindale and Sons, Bess Ltd 
Bath, Ltd., and many other firms; indeed, 
the Gladioli alone would. have made a 
wonderful show in themselves, 

The Gladioli is a difficult flower to arrange 
effectively, but Mr, Unwin, Histon, Cam- 
bridgeshire , hit upon a splendid plan of show- 
ing “the spikes in raised baskets. It was a 
most effective group. His coilection included 
huge masses of the best of the Primulinus 
hybrids, 

Messrs. Low and Gibson, Crawley Down, 
showed many Pirimulinus hybrids. Perhaps 
the most lovely were Nightingale (salmon- 
pink, cream throat), Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (geranium-red),. Pansy (red and 
purple-maroon with gold spot), Nvdia, and 
Butterfly. In addition we noted. many pro- 
mising hvbrids known as L. and G. hybrids. 
The red tones were particularly fine. 

Messrs. Artindale and Son, Sheffield, were 
first in keen competition both for Primulinus 


Stourbridge, 


‘staged by Mr. 


hvbrids and for the Jarge- flowering varieties | 


with two magnificent groups. Among the 
Primulinus varieties were bold masses of La 
Lys, Scarletta, Salmonea, Souvenir, Her- 
mione, and L’Ecaillon, : 


Dahlias and Carnations 


From one end of the huge marquee to the 
other were great banks of Dahlias in flaming 


colours. The challenge trophy was won by 
Mr. H. Woolman, Sandy Hill Nurseries, 
Shirley, Birmingham, and among the 


in 


showiest of varieties aged were Fireflame, 


Doris Tisdale, King Cup, Canary, Mrs: 
Drusselhuys, F. W. Hellowes; and ‘Silverhill: 
Pink. ) 


Messrs. Jarman ena Co., Somerset, were 
second with a grand display in which Joyce 
Goddard, Glencoe, and Rosie Supreme were 
conspicuous. Few flowers in recent years 
have been so much improved as the Dahlia, 
and this was emphasised in the dazzling dis- 
play of modern varieties. shown by Messrs. 
Dobbie and \Co,, Edinburgh. The 
included Glencoe, Green Park, Ben Lomond, 
,and Dazzle; also the Pompons Queen i 
Whites and Ideal (yellow). Ser 

Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Waldeh, had 
the field’to himself for the challenge trophy 
class for a large group of Perpetual- ‘lowering 
Carnations. he blooms were of the finest 
quality, including Topsy (deep crimson), 
Saffron (grand yellow), Rose Enchantress,’ 
and Red Laddie, for which a special award 
was made. 


Rudbeckia pinnata j 
Shown at Southport by Messrs. G. Gibson & Co. 


The bold display of Carnations by Allwood 


Bros. gained high awards. The flowers 
were beautifully arranged in earthenware 
jars. ‘The varieties included Topsy, Michael 


Stoop, Coral Glow, Laddie, and Saffron, with 
a magnificent centre display of Wiveisfield 
Apricot. The free-flowering Allwoodii were 
shown in groups on the floor among Grass 
and the varieties that came in for. special 
admiration were Jean, Jenny, Rhoda, Betty, 


Elizabeth, Joyce, and Peggy. 
A. delightful collection of Carnations by 


Messrs. Keith, Luxford, and ‘Co.,. Harlow, 
Essex, was awe arded a silver challenge trophy. 


Hardy flowers : 


‘Since Southport is. so well provided for 
in borders of ‘hardy flowers it might be con- 
sidered unnecessary to hold open-air exhibi- 
tions of well- planned herbaceous borders 
formal gardens, 

Messrs. K. Thirkildsen, The Rose Gar- 
dens, Kew, Southport, had the only formal 
garden in the open, but we should 
have seen more of them. 
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varieties 
orn mass of Kniphofia Mt 


(Class 14), 


Perry) would> have ee 


backed by bold ee 


Pothra of awieee a the De hit 


‘purpurea, 


Ones 


like to | 
We put this sug- 


gestion ae tbe aie future’ 
of the Flower Show Committee, 
Lk herbaceous. flowers seen. u 


Antindala remarked’ to the 
worth while coming ito ee 
see the Kniphofias’ shown. by 
Prichard and Sons, Christchurch, 
this group which secured the challen 
for perennials, and. for colour: 
could have been more brilliant. 
outstanding feature of this group 


large, tail spikes of bloom were 
a fiery furnace. Other ed- 
this group were Rufus, ~ : 
nobilis Ruby, and the sca al 
Royal Standard. This’ group also 
fine | examples of (Crinum. Powel 
paler pink ‘C. intermedia, Eryngium 
Lobelia Huntsman, Poterium. obte 
the white-flowered Thalictrum di 
album, a very “promising plan 
Messrs. Bees, Ltd., Chester, we 
in this class with a. magnificent 
which. bulbous ‘flowers were — 
dence. ‘The Golden-rayed - 
freely used, also many fine Gl 
also. we observed | the tall spil 
crimson Lobelia Huntsman and _ 
Victoria, while Delphinium Mrs, ” 
lent a welcome touch of | ens 
beautiful group. ike : 
Messrs, “Harenees and s ns, 
Yorks, were first for a collection of 
‘showing a bold group 
flowers in which the following were n 
Gaillardia Mrs, Mackellar, Poppy ‘Ee 
Echinaceum Beet 
Monarch. 2 Ne 
Messrs, G. Gibson ee Co ale 
were second with ac noble disp 
herbaceous piants, among which 
the old Rudbeckia pinnata (oy 


seen), Sidalcea seedlings, | Draco 
virginicum, and the flaming i 
Emperor. — 

An interaerite - group” OES 


mg onan MANORS 
flowering Crinums and Lil 
the pool. were the large, handsot 
Cyperus Papyrus and the grace 
dealbata. By the water's edge 
Lythrum Lady Sackville, a new vy. 
very free-branching habit vand pink 1 

A magnificent: Lilium. auratu 


20 flowers and buds. on one i 


shown by Messrs. Bakers, Wol 
who also put up fine. Raa 
tigrinum splendens. ‘s 


7: 
oer 


"4 
i 


Thomas Carl lee Twyford, 
of pee 


was won by Messrs. 
Solihull, near Bigninghae a 
grouped collection contains n 
novelties.» _ 
. From the Chall ‘Hill Nurs 
Gallagher), Reading, came a 
of herbaceous flowers, inel 
Monarda -_purpure: Ys 


caucasica, oe 


himself with a bold colour displ. 
backed by groups of tall Gladic 
extensive group of Phloxes. spec 
should be made of Mrs. A 
(pink), Attraction (purple), Evans 
ae pies wae a 


> shown by “Mesérs.> Isaac 
on, Westbury-on-Tryon, Bristol, 
rably staged and greatly admired. 
> mative flowers of Scabiosa 
| in varying shades of mauve were 
lovely than usual. Harold . and 


Oe were, perhaps, ithe pick of 
the pink S. columbaria rosea 
y was one of the gems of the col- 
it is the South African form of this 
| ene plant. It is perennial, 


= more or less sub- shrubby. 


Richmond: were 
ing ‘(very brilliant), Snow. White 
, President, Nelly Moser, and King 
This was a splendid ex- 
jhe plants having all been grown. in 
he open. 


impossible with the limited space at 
id to do justice to all the exhibits at 
jat show, but we cannot close without 
special appreciation of the garden 


fa “Asters by Messrs. Carter and Go}, 
t collection of annuals and bulbous 
ae Sutton and Sons, the ex- 
: egonias by Messrs, Blackmore and 
n, the Antirrhinums by Messrs. 
Simpson and Sons, Birmingham, 

Roses McBean’s Orchids, and 

by James Vert and Sons, of 
Walden. 


LARGE GOLD MEDALS. ‘ 

| Allwoods for Carnations, 

jn. Vicary Gibbs for vegetables. 

p Dickson. and Robinson for flowers and 


aiobbie and Co. for Roses, Dahlias, and 
“Tsaae House and Son for Perennial 
ae R. Hayes and Sons for Heather 
a Jones for Gladioli and Phloxes. 

John Peed and Sons for greenhouse 


ies foliage plants. 
omas Rivers and Sons, Ltd., for fruit- 


1 Ws eC itton and Sons for seedling Dahlias 
10 115 ¢ 
J. Unwin for Gladioli. 

lackmore and Langdon for Begonias 
iums. 
eoree Bunyard and Co. for fruit-trees 


James Carter and Co. for China Asters, 


aniels Bros. for Gladioli. 

Perry for a Water Lily pool. 
Thirkeldsen for a formal garden. 

‘oogood and Son for cut flowers and 


pues Vert and Sons for Hollyhocks. 

ey ebb and Sons for flowers and yége- 
ilson and Agar for Gladioli. 

ta eee many silver-gilt and silver 
Tde: 


| ee towards were made by a deputa- 
\the Royal Horticultural Society :— 


a - GOLD MEDALS. 


m. Vicary Gibbs for vegetables. 

‘$8. McGredy and Sons for Roses. 

J. Unwin for Gladioli. 

“ Dickson and Sons for Roses and 


Cypher for decorative group. 
olman for Dahlias. 
Prichard and Sons for “herbaceous 


: 


‘ayes and Sons for rock garden. 


SILVER-GILT FLORA MEDALS. 


Sutton and Sons for annuals and 


roup. 
bbie and Co. for Dahlias, Roses, and 


8, Ltd., for Roses. | 

and A. McBean for Orchids. 

nes for Phloxes and Gladioli. : 
uwckmore and Langdon for Begonias 


gelmann for Carnations. 
\: Holmes for foliage plants. 


SILVER FLORA. 


Isaac House and Son for Scabious. 
mes Vert and Sons for Hollyhocks. 

d Bros. for Sweet Peas 

n Forbes, Ltd., for Pentstemons. 
mes Garter and Co. for florists’ 


‘with rich soil, 
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The pink Scabious 
S columbaria rosea T. Hay’s’ Variety, shown at Southport by Messrs. Isaac House & Sons 


Messrs. Wilson and Agar for Gladioli. 

Mr. W. H. Simpson for Antirrhinums. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros. for Carnations. 

Messrs. Dickson and Robinson for Gladioli and 
Chrysanthemums. 


SPECIAL TROPHIES. 
The trophy for the best non-competitive exhibit 


in the show was awarded to the “Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs (gardener, Mr. Edwin Beckett, V.M.H.) for 
collection of vegetables. Messrs. McBean and 
Sons were awarded the trophy for the best com- 
petitive exhibit for group of Orchids. 

The Clay Challenge Cup was awarded to Mr. 
H. J. Milner, Handsworth, for Violas and 
Pansies. 


Tomatoes as Cordons 


toes I am in favour of the single stem, or 

mii which does away with the growth 
of useless wood and leaves, and thus concen- 
trates the energies of ithe plant on ithe crop. 
If all: side shoots are re moved directly they 
are large enough to get hold of, nothing is 
left but stout single stems clothed with large 
leaves from base. to summit. After these 
stems attain a height of about 2 feet they 
cease. ito grow rapidly, but make very short 
joints, at each of which there are bunches of 
flowers, so that there is no difficulty about 
getting the requisite quantity of fruit. Few 
crops are more easily grown than Tomatoes, 
which come in well for filling up glass struc- 
tures that may not iat the moment be required 
for other purposes. My plan is to sow the 
seed in February, and to grow the young 
plants on ‘in a genial temperature until they 
are in 6-inch or mz-inch pots and beginning to 
set their fruit. I then-fill pots of « any kind 
and, after making the drainage 
hole at ithe bottom of ‘the pot sufficiently large 
for the roots to pass readily through, ‘I plunge 
the pots ‘half-way into the soil, and by this 
means can get a good crop on stages, or in 
any position where it is not possible to plant 
out in regular borders. It matters not what 
the receptacle into which they are plunged is 
so long as a good rooting medium can be pro- 
vided for them. I have a double row of huge 
plants in 74inch pots, rooting through into 
large flat baskets filled with rich soil, and as 
a catch crop I do not know of anything so 
useful. I have several varieties, both new 
and old, but the main thing is to get a good 
large, smooth Tomato without the deep 
furrows so conspicuous in the imported kinds. 


FTER trying various plans with Toma- 


Tomatoes are not usually difficult subjects to 
keep firee ‘from insect pests, but a sharp look- 
out should be kept to check ithe first symptoms 
of white-fly, as it is surprising how soon it 
disfigures the young fruit if it happens to get 
established on the “plants while the fruit. is 
small and tender. ‘* Prevention is better than 
cure,’ and, therefore, slight fumigations 
should lbe given before any ‘fly is visible. I 
find liquid-manure from the stable or cow- 
house one of the best and safest stimulants 
that can be given for increasing the ere rt 
of the crop. Failing this, a sprinkling of 
guano or of any highly concentrated manure 
old | in a ‘pow dered state, and watered in, will 
be of much benefit. As regards water, Toma- 
toes like an unlimited supply during bright 
weather. CuR:2 


Outdoor Tomatoes 


There is always an amount of uncertainty 
in respect to growing Tomatoes out-of-doors, 
as much depends upon the season; but much 
may be done lin forwarding the plants and in 
helping the trusses of fruit already formed. 
Locality has, of course, a deal to do with the 
success or otherwise of the crop, growers in 
the south standing much the best chance; but 
it behoves all to adopt the long-rod system of 
cultivation, confining the energies of the 
plants to the production of trusses of firuit 
near the main stem, aiding those in ripening 
rather than seeking to encourage a number 
of lateral growths, which inevitably means 
that in the autumn the plants are burdened 
with a lot of, useless wood and undeveloped 
fruit, It is therefore advisable to continue. to 
pinch off side-shoots as fast as they appear, 
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to give stimulants now and again, and make 
much of south walls, where plants that are 
in pots should be placed. Those planted out 
should ‘be properly staked and be kept free 
from other plants, so that the sun may get 
at the trusses. The mutilation of foliage 
serves no good purpose, but tying the leaves 
back and thus exposing bunches of fruit to 
the sun will aid in ripening them. At the 
back end of a season, whilst there iis’ still a 
quantity of green fruit, ripening may also be 


REMINDERS FOR’ THE WEEK 


Southern Gardens 


Early Vinery ; 

The crop has been cleared and a certain 
amount of growth encouraged to assist root- 
action. All the air possible is admitted, and 
the roots are still kept well supplied with 
moisture. Neglect in this respect after the 
fruit has been gathered will cause weak 
growth next season. All lateral growths can 
be cut back to one or two buds, and if further 
shoots appear they should be stopped at once. 
Keep the large leaves healthy as long as 
possible and the principal buds near the rod 
dormant. If mealy bug’ is present every 
effort should be made to destroy this pest. 
Examine the rods and apply methvlated 
spirit with a small birush wherever the mealy 
bug is seen. 


Cauliflower 

Another small sowing of ‘Cauliflower can 
be made during the next week or so, and if 
later on the weather prove severe this will 
probably survive jbetter than that sown 
earlier. 


Lettuce 

It will be necessary to look well ahead if a 
supply of Lettuce is to be kept up during the 
dull. days of the year. Another sowing of 
both Cabbage and (Cos varieties is recom- 
mended, and seedlings that are large enough 
can be planted out in lines 1 foot apart. 
Later on cold frames should be utilised, and 
the best plants lifted with a good ball of soil 
and placed in the frames. The lights will 
only be needed in bad weather. 


Spring Cabbage 

Directly the young plants are large enough 
they should be transferred to their permanent 
quarters to get well established before winter 
arrives. The. distance apart -will depend on 
the variety. Small kinds will require 15 
inches each way and larger sorts a few addi- 
tional inches. A plot previously used -for 
Onions will be ideal for Spring Cabbage. 


Late Peas 

These are slow-growing at this.period of 
the year, and it will be necessary to net the 
rows early to prevent birds taking the pods, 


Chrysanthemums 

Border plants will need supports to keep 
the stems in an upright position, or they will 
be, useless for cutting. Since the rains they 
have made progress, and in the near future a 
little disbudding will be required. 


Violets 


During the present month these should be 
removed ito cold frames or heated pits, while 
a number-may be placed in pots if space can 
be found for them in the cool greenhouse, A 
layer of rough material is placed in the 
bottom of the frame, over which is faid-a 
mixture of loam three parts and one part 
leaf-mould to a depth of about a foot. Lift 
the plants with a good ball of soil attached 
and set them in the frame-as closely as possi- 
ble without undue overcrowding.. Remove 
all the runners and afford sufficient water to 


plant. 


ATR She PLE aT RE 


ape I 
; , 


and placing over them, especially in the case 
of plants on walls. As Gy 


Mushrooms : 
Where horse-droppings are available they 
should be collected and kept in a dry, open 
shed until there is enough to make up a bed. 
Turn the heap frequently, at the same time 
removing all the straw possible. The bed 
should be about a foot deep in the front and 


wet the whole of the soil, while if the sun is 
bright shade will Ibe required for a week or 
so till the roots are established. Violets 
should occupy an open position away from 


_ buildings and trees, because in the winter 


they need all the sunlight possible. Admit 
plenty of air and never coddle the plants. 


Schizostylis coccinea 

This is an excellent plant for pots to fur- 
nish a display in tthe cool greenhouse during 
the autumn. Here it is quite hardy in the 
open ground, and now clumps can be lifted 
and placed in pots 6 inches in diameter. 
Under glass the flowers are clean and un- 
spoilt by rain and bad weather. 


Pot Roses 


These ought now to be repotted or top- 
dressed with good quality loam and a 
sprinkling of bone-meal. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that plants repotted. will 
not force so well as those established or 
merely top-dressed. It is a good plan, how- 
ever, to have two batches, repotting one batch 
in alternate years. The remainder are top- 
dressed, the surface soil being removed and 
replaced with fresh material, at the same time 
ascertaining if the drainage is in working 
order, 


Root pruning 

It is too early to root prune fruit-trees, but 
it is advisable ‘to mark specimens that will 
need attention in this respect Jater on. Speci- 
mens that have made excessive growth at the 
expense of fruitfulness should be dealt with 
in a few weeks’ time. T. W. Briscoe. 

Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq. 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens . 


Potatoes abe, 

As the different varieties mature have them 
dug up and stored, as nothing is to be gained 
by leaving the tubers in the soil when once 
they are ripe. If it is intended to save 
‘“seed’’ for planting next year, this should — 
be done as the crop is being gathered, select- 


ing shapely tubers of medium size and free 


from disease. Lay out in the sun to “‘ green” 
before storing away in a light, cool place 
where they are safe from frost. 


Celery 

Continue to “‘earth-up’’ this crop as 
necessity iarises, it being better to do this 
several times rather than wait until full 
growth thas been made, and then earth-up at 
one operation. Celery delights in moisture, | 
so it is important to see that there is no fear 
of dryness at the roots before earthing-up is 
carried out. Should it be necessary to give 
water a thorough soaking must be applied. 


Cabbage 


There is still time to make a fresh bed of 
early Cabbages, this batch coming into use 
in succession to those planted a week or two 


~ago. If watering be necessary apply by- 


hand, pouring in round the neck of each 
Hoe the whole surface the following 
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eS ee { i 
hastened by bringing into use frame lights ° 
- firm and insert the spawn when t 


' growth this season, so it will 


ture of the bed is 80 degs. \ Cover y 
layer of fresh-sifted loam,  Syrin 
or shed occasionally, and iif the 
bed becomes dry a fine: sprinl 
rain-water is given. As the seas 
and the nights become colder ; 
menting material if placed in 
keep up the requisite tempera 
60 degs. Pn tea ic, re 


Ae 


morning and in most cases no 
will be necessary. — Rea 
Onions > ep 
The seeds sown a few weeks ago 
well through the soil, ‘so the Dt 
should be in constant use so as to e 
firm, sturdy growth. Continue this 
autumn rains make it impossible 
sown bulbs mature have them lif 
out on a ‘hard surface in full su 
before being stored, in a cool, airy 
Tomatoes) 2-374 Gn) 
The feeding of the plants demands 
attention. Liquid made from ‘sheep 
droppings is good, but must not 
strong. If a chemical fertiliser | 


ply in small doses at frequent in 
Daffodils =~ eS gee 
The planting of these must be 
at the earliest opportunity, thi 
teriorating very quickly~if kept 1 
the soil. This is specially necesse 
planting in Grass and under trees, 
Propagating Se ie 
This still takes up a deal of time, 1 
be pushed forward with all spe 
in the case of the more tende 1 
being rather difficult to root later in 
son. They must, indeed, have a li 
while the hardier subjects that a 
in a cold frame must also be tal 
so soon as possible. = 
Pentstemons ve RS 
In many cases these have 
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cult than usual to procure suffi 
of some of ithe varieties. Insert 
ready, and thus encourage the | 
a further effort to throw out Si 
may be removed as soon as 
lengths ay ot or 
Violas 
Proceed to insert full stocks of 
useful and showy subjects. A 
writing, cuttings are by no means 
but doubtless more will ‘be avai 
more rain comes to moisten, ani 
beds. Only young, sturdy s 
not borne flowers should be sel 
invariably making the better pla 


“ > 


Double Wallflowers 
What were, at one time, known 
Wallflowers make splendid pot plar 
decent treatment. They do not. 
well through our winters out- 
rule, so it is well to cairefully 
in pots sufficient for which — 
spared. Pot firmly and set on 
of a wall until they have rec 
check of lifting. \Stand in a ¢ 
greenhouse, giving abundance 
being the chief enemy to conten 
Winter. “oie 
“Lorraine” Begonias ee 
Continue for a week or two lo 
out all flower-buds as they app 
strengthen the plants. 2 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 
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s—Queries and answers are inserted in 
LUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
low these rules: All.communications 
arly written on one side of the paper 
addressed to the EpitorR of GARDENING 
ED, 8, Bowverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
m business should be .sent to the Pus- 
name and address of the sender are 
in addition to any designation he may 
be used in the paper. When more than 
iy is sent each should be on a separate 
yoaper, the name and address being added 
) As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
| some days in advance of date, queries 
| ways be replied to in the issue immedi- 
‘lowing their receipt. We do not reply to 
sy post. 
| 0 


ge 
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- Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or “fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. ; 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


te 
iE 
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for rock garden 

~ Hove).—Achillea argentea, A. 
, Aithionema 
_ A. . Warley Rose, 
Androsace — lanuginosa, 


Alyssum 
A 


astris, Anemonopsis macrophylla, 
ium Asarina, Aquilegia coerulea, A. 


sa, Aubrietia Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, 


eimi, A. Fire King, A. Lavender, 
‘montana, A. ‘balearica, Bellis 


{a acerosa, Erica carnea, Cotoneaster 
| Corydalis cheilanthifolia, Coronilla 
(ica, Crocos speciosus, Cyananthus 
{ Cyclamen . europeum,  Crytisus 
Waphne Cneorum, D. Fioniana, 
$3 caucasicus, D. deltoides, D. 
i, Dryas octopetala, Edraianthus 
plius major, Epilobium macorrhiza, 
rdatum, Erodium chameedryoides 
drythraea diffusa, Genista pilosa, 
acaulis, G. verna, G. Lagodechiana, 
G. sino-ornata, G. Purdomi, 
n  lancastriense, Geum  Borisi, 
| muralis, G. muralis dubia, 
lemum Chameecistus, H. Tuberaria, 
jstum, Helichrysum bellidioides, Tris 
,. Ourisia coccinea, Hieracium 
“Houstonia coerulea, - Hypericum 
-olympicum,  Lithospermum 
Heavenly Blue, Lewisia Howelli, 
Linaria pallida, Linum alpinum, 
oides, Mertensia primuloides, 
fia rivularis, Onosma_ tauricum, 
australis, Scabiosa pterocephala, 
nus coccineus. 


+ . 
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ants for crazy paving 

| having some orazy pavement put 
ia small terrace, and also a small 
made, and I -should like to know the 
“pretty uncommon plants for both, 
urs for choice. Dracon Hove. 
llowing should suit your purpose :— 
Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, Fire King, 
Souv. de Wm. Ingram, and 
Arenaria balearica (cool spot), A. 
rmeria caspitosa, Campanula 
. pulla, C. garganica, C. Steveni, 
nda, C. Raineri, C. turbinata, C. 
‘pallida, C. Miss Willmott, Bellis 
ccerulescens, Achillea argentea, 
allida (cool spot), Dianthus 
caucasicus, D, Old Rose, Dryas 


Erigeron mucronatus, Erinus 
Onopsidium ‘acaule (seeds), 
umbellatum, Erodium chame- 


seum, Euonymus  Kewensis, 
Osa prostrata, Scabiosa alpina, S. 
‘ ntiana lagedechiana, Gvpso- 
aS dubia, G. Fetisoni, Linum 


grandiflorum, A. 


. 


“laria 


anboreum, Geranium Pylzowianum, Globu- 
cordifolia, Helianthemum Chame- 
cistus, ta rhodanthum, Helichrysum 
bellidioides, Santolina  chameecypairrisus 
squarrosa, Thymus Serpyllum albus, T. S. 
coccineus, T: lanuginosus, Mentha Requieni, 


Mazus rugosus, Raoulia australis, R. 
glabrata, Mimulus radicans, Nierembergia 
rivularis, Muhlenbeckia complexa’ nana, 


Phlox procumbens, P. reptans, P. Vivid, P. 
G. F.. Wilson, P. The Bride, Potentilla 
alpestris ‘pyrenaica, Pratia angulata, P. 
Arenaria, Linaria aquitriloba, L. pallida, 
Saxifraga in variety, Sedums in_ variety, 
Silene Schafta, Thymus. micans, Trifolium 
repens. purpureum, Tunica  Saxifraga, 
Veronica filiformis, . V. canescens, V. 
prostrata, Helxine Solieroli, Epilobium poly- 
gonifolium, Stachys corsica, Aczena inermis. | 


The Great Virginian Speedwell (Veron- 
ica virginica) 

(W. I.).—Your plant is Veronica virginica, 
which, because it has its leaves in whorls 
instead of the usual opposite leaves, was 
formerly known as Leptandra virginica. 
Americans ascribed considerable medicinal 
value to this plant, and knew it under the 
name-of Culver’s Physic. It is also known 
as The Great Virginian Speedwell. Tihe 
flowers may be white, bluish, or pink, and it 
may reach anything from 2 feet to 6 feet high 
according to the ground it is planted in. It 
is a handsome plant in the late summer 
border and might be used much more fre- 
quently. At present it is sadly neglected. © It 
was introduced to our gairdens-as long ago as 
1714. 

Galtonia (syn. Hyacinthus) candicans 


- (J. B.'B.).This is the name of the flower 
vou send us. This noble bulb comes from 
the Cape and bears in the autumn flower- 
spikes each from 4 feet to 6 feet high with 
waxy-like blooms.each about 13 inches long. 
It is quite thardy in light soils and is very 
effective in bold groups in. the mixed border 
or in the flower garden. You may plant it 
at the same time as. Gladioli; that is, in 
March, and the two-are very effective when 
in bloom at the same time, as they ought to 


be. 


Saving double Petunias 

(C. H.).—When the plants have done 
blooming cut them down to within 6 inches 
of the soil. When the shoots resulting from 
this treatment re 3 inches long take them 
off with a sharp knife, cutting square across 
below a joint, and insert them in sandy soil 
singly in 23-inch pots: Place them in a cold 
frame, keep» close and shaded from. bright 
sun. Roots will~quickly form. When the 
pots are full of roots transfer the plants into 
4-inch pots and pinch the point out of each 
plant when they are 4 inches ‘thigh. In this 
way stocky plants will be produced that will 
pass safely through the winter on a shelf 
close to the glass in a greenhouse with the 
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frost excluded, and will give abundance of 
flower next May and June. As growth pro- 
gresses, pinch each shoot at 3 inches long to 
maintain a bushy habit of growth. If, when 
cutting down the plants, there are any shoots 
that have not blossomed, make these into 
cuttings also. 


Injury to Calceolaria and Polyanthus 
leaves 

(E. G..H., Woking).—The Polyanthas 
should be planted out where they are 
intended for flower, and in a few weeks 
the trouble will disappear. No. doubt 
the Calceolarias shave been grown in too 
hot and too dry a temperature, especially 
during the hot spell of weather we experi- 
enced some weeks ago. ‘The seeds were 
sown too early in the year. The best time is 
from June to August, and if this had been 
done the hot weather would not have affected 
them. The plants should occupy a cold frame 
with a cool bottom, such as ashes, and the 
lights could be removed at night when there 
is no danger from frosts. The trouble is 
caused ‘by some error in cultivation, and the 
leaves have also been injured by insect pest, 
eggs of which were still on the leaves sent. 
‘Remove the worst of the leaves, fumigate 
lightly, and grow in a cold frame for the next 
month or two, then the plants may recover. 
Cool treatment and a genial atmosphere is 
essential for Calceolarias, while . ahsolute 
cleanliness from insect pests is important. 
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Scale on Palm Jeaf 

(Buxton).—Lay the Palm on its side, then 
go over every portion of the stems and leaves 
with a blunt-edged knife and scrape off every 
bit of scale to be found. Then make up 
strong soapy water, using 1 lb. of soft-soap 
to a bucketful of boiling water, and when it is 
dissolved and the water quite warm give the 
whole of the leaves and stems a good wash- 
ing with a fairly hard rush, Then 
thoroughly wash with clean water, using a 
rosed water-pot or a syringe. It is of no use 
to-ignore this pest, and any plant infested 
must be thoroughly cleaned. You may help 
to exterminate the scale by adding 4 pint of 
paraffin to the soap solution and seeing to it 
that the whole is well mixed as it is being 


applied. 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
Shrubs for gravelly soil 


I have recently purchased a piece of ground 
which for years (savy, 50 at least) has been a 
Pine forest. The trees were cut down at the 
end of the war, and there is now a-lot of 
voung growth, which I am clearing, together 
with the thick Heather undergrowth. The 
land is situated on the top of a hill, with 2 
feet of gravel and then sand as subsoil..There 
is, therefore, no question of being too much 
dampness at any time. I shall be obliged if 
vou could let me know what shrubs flourish 
in this soil. I intend to trench it 24 feet, 
mix the sand with the gravel, and add a 
general fertiliser (as Clay’s). The price of 
animal manure and carting same makes this 
manure prohibitive, and I propose gireen- 
manuring next spring. The gardens at this 
locality are generally shrubless and flower- 
less, and I desire, if possible, to better this 
state of affairs. ‘* CLEFF, WOKINGHAM.’’ 

[ The following will be found quite satisfac- 
torv :—Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, C. 
dentata, ‘Rosa Movesii, R... altaica,-' R. 
Fargesi, R. rugosa, R. hispida, Rhus cotinus 
var. atropurpureus, Enkianthus campanu- 
latus, Andromeda japonica, Sophora vicifolia, 
Desmodium penduliflorum, Rosmarinus 
officinalis, Erica. arborea, E. australis, E. 
Veitchii, E. lusitanica, E. mediterranea 
superba, E. vagans var. St. Keverne, E. 


carnea in variety, Grevillea 
Hypericum chinense, ~H. 
patulum Heniryi, H. Moserianum, Berberis 
vulgaris ‘var. purpurea, B. Darwini,  B. 
ste nophylla; B. subcauliata, B. polyantha, B. 
aristata, Buddleia variabilis var. magnifica, 
B. var. superba, Peony Delavayi, Double 
Gorse, Genista andreanus, G. <Aéthnensis, 
Spartium junceum, -Gaultheria  Shallon, 
Viburnum Carlesi, V. plicatum, Corylopsis 
sinensis, Garrva elliptica, Cistus purpureus, 
C. formosus, C. immaculatus, C. corbariensis, 
C. evprius, C. ladaniferus, Magnolia rustica 
rubra, M. speciosa, M. conspicua, .Forsythia 


cinerea rosea, E. 
rosmarinifolius, 


spectabilis, Rubus deticiosus, Clerodendron . 
foetidum, C. Trichotomum, Carpenteria cali- 
fornica, | Caryopteris -Mastacanthus, Caly- 
canthus macrophyllus, Halesia ' tetraptera, 
Cercis Siliquastrum, Robinia  Kelseyi, 


Eueryphia. pinnatifolia,s Spireea cantonensis, 


S. bracteata, Abelia chinensis, A. triflora, 
Xanthocerus  sorbifolia, Ribes sanguinea 
splendens, Pvrus japonica in variety, Rhodo- 


and Azaleas*in variety, Weigela 
Eva! Rathke, Veronica Traversi, 
Olearia macrodonta., | 


dendrons 
rosea, W. 


Lilacs in variety, 


ETCnEe a Magnolia 

(J. I. (C.).—We presume ‘you are referring 
to the evergreen Magnolia. If so you must 
be careful how you prune it or you will ‘cut 
away the growths that will flower. It is, 
therefore, desitable to leave as many sas you 
ean, and if ithey are very much crowded vou 
must cut out some of the weakest. A good 
way of dealing with these plants is to secure 


the strong br ashes to tthe wall with long 
nails and “str ong tar cord, which enables one 
to tie ithe other growths to them so as to 


completely thide the face of the w all. 


Destroying tree stumps 

lesa C.) >The following is said:to be a 
good recipe :—In the autumn bore a hole 
1 inch or 2 inches jin diameter and 18 inches 
deep, put in 1g ozs. of saitpetre, fill with 
water, and plug up close. In the following 
spring put into the same hole 4 gill of kero- 
sene and then light. The stump © will 
smoulder away without blazing, leaving 
nothing but ashes, 

FRUIT 

Lowberry failing to ripen 

Can.you give me any information about the 
L ow berry? It is described in a catalogue as 
a ‘* cross between a Blackberry and a Logan- 
a the fruits borne in bunches similar to 
the Loganberry and each about 13 inches 
long, jet black .when ripe, anda valuable 
dessert fruit.” That is what the catalogue 


said. My ‘plant has grown well enough, but 
the firuits have about three wretched little 
pips, black enough it is true, but the rest of 


the berry does not ripen. Do any’ of your 
readers know it and consider it worth grow- 
ing? G. M. 
[Apparently vour fruits have been damaged 
by some insect. This berry, like the Logan- 
berry, is subject to attacks of the Raspbenry 
beetle. (Byturus tormentosus). A good way to 
trap this—in fact, the only effective way—is 
to shake the bunchesof flower just when 
they open over a pail containing some insecti- 
cide. This should be wepeated a few davs 
later to shake, out any beetles which may be 
in blossoms opening later. This. beetle lays 
an egg, 
which damages the fruit.: The Lowberry 
likes a warm situation with ample sun. In 
such a place firuits develop’a good Blackberry 
flavour and ripen a month earlier than the 
common Blackberrv... Old canes should be 
cut out after fruits have been picked and 
replaced by the voung growing canes spring- 
ing from the base of the plant. Onlv suffi- 


cient canes should be saved so that they do. 


‘ not overhang‘and shade each other. On poor 


which later develops into a grub - 


' potassium cyanide. 
and chemists, and prepared by Corry and Co.., 
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soils the plant should ‘be mule hed or ain . 


early in the season. 4: 


Brown scale on Fig tree . 
(N. B.).—Your Fig-tree has been attacked 


by brown scale, a most difficult pest to get 


rid of. Dissolve 4 lbs. of soft soap in 4 
quarts of boiling water, then the moment 
removed from the fire aa 1 pint of paraffin, 
Mix thoroughly, then paint the woodover, 


being careful not to injure the buds, using a. 


paint brush, leaving the mixture to ‘wash off 
or crack. off, when the scale should be killed. 
It would be well, too, to thave the ‘house 
thoroughly ‘cleaned, both glass and wood- 
work, and, if the house is a lean-to, to have 
the back wall washed with hot lime, removing 


the surface soil of the border and replacing ~ 


with some good fibrous loam to which some 
bone-meal has been added. If you find an 
occasional specimen of the scale touch it with 
a camel-hair brush dipped in ‘methylated 


spirit. . 
SHORT REPLIES 
H.—Write to Messrs. ee 
McKenzie, Liverpool. 

Constant Reader.—See reply to WEG Sages 
ve ‘* Fungus on ‘Celery,’ in our issue of 
August send, Pp. 524. 

EG oA depends on the arrangement 
as to holidays when you engaged your gar- 
dener. 

B, W. J.—{1) Your Gooseberry bushes thave 


and 


been “attacked by American Gooseberry 
mildew. ‘See reply to ‘ J..E. W.,”’ re this 


pest. in .our issue of August 22nd, pies24y 


col. 1. (2) Your Asters have fallen a prev to . 


a fungus which has become very common of 
recent years. See reply re Aster trouble, in’ 
our issue of July 25th, p..472, col. 2 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

.| B. Barton.—A single flower © of 
Hyacinthus (Galtonia) candicans. 

G. B.—1, Diplacus glutinosus; 2, Cuphea 
platycentra ; 3, Lysimachia vulgaris; 4, 
Antennaria margaritacea. 

W. J. Watersen.—Galega officinalis. 


J. L.—1, Astrantia major; 2, Veratrum 
nigrum ; 3, Begonia Rex var.; 4, Bocconia 
cordata. y 

J. T. P.—1, Polemonium ‘coeruleum vairie-— 


gatum; 2, Lonicera aureo-reticulata. 
James Armit.—Hydrangea Sargentiana. 


(Or Harris, Sussex. 4, Helenium 
autumnaie; 2, Rudbeckia Newmanii (R. 
speciosa), commonly known as Black-eyed | 


Susan; 3, Thalictrum dipterocarpum. 

J. Panting.—1, Next week; 2, Robinia 
species; 3, Colutea arborescens (Bladder 
Senna); 4, Cassinia fulvida (syn. Diplopappus 
chrysophy! Jus). 

}.-B., Peebles.—Yes; a self-sown lee Plant 
(Mesembryanthemum crystalinum). A ‘hardy 
annual sometimes used for garnishing pur- 


poses, which may ihave something to do with — 


its appearance in your Onion-bed. The name 
Ice Plant is applied by reason of ithe large 


glittering papule on the stems and ‘backs of © 


the leaves. 
BE. A. S.—Myrtus communis, not Eugenia 


Ugni. : 
NAME OF FRUIT 


F. Jenkins.—The Grape is, we should sav, 


Black Hamburgh. The :skin of Alicante is 


thick. This is not so in the fruit vou send. 


TRADE NOTE 


The destruction of wasp nests 
“Where necessary this can be done in a very 


safe way by using Corrv’s Safe and Sure Wasp _ 


Nest Destroyer, which js non- -poisonous sand 
equally as effective, if not better, than 
It is sold by. seedsmen 


Ltd., of Bedford Chambers, 
London, W.C. 2: . 


Covent Garden, 


-but still backward. 


~ more satisfactory ; indications 


‘but fruits backward owing. to. le 


good growth, : 


average. aac 
FRUIT: 
Apples : Fruits have improv 


is the correct name of the plant 


‘VEGETABLES. - 


Beans (Runner) : A good averag 
good quality. fi 
Beet: Has come on vee 
making satisfactory growth, Ata 
Broccoli (Heading and Sproutir 
were late in starting, put aire noy 
good progress...» % 
Brussels Sprouts ; rope ha 
proved with recent rains and 4 is 
growth. =~ 


Cabbage (spr ing-sown) : Now 4 § 0) 


Cabbage (autumn- sown) 
have germinated well. 
Carrots : [Early sowings poor, 


-Rece 


than average crop. — ; 
Cauliflower: Much improved 
month ; heads are rather small. : 
Cel: ery: Has made rapid — 
growth ‘recently and prospects: are : 
Cucumbers (under glass): A®, 
crop, rapidly finishing. 
‘Cucumbers (outdoor) : Grout 


recently. ~~ ie 
Kale: Plants tialaine good pr 
Leeks : Backward owing | to 
but now making good growth. — 
Lettuce (Cos and Cabbage) : 
ings are more promising, but, on’ 
crop is somewhat below average. 


Marrows : Promise now a 
healthy. crop. ; Nites 
Onions : Bulbs Se swollen late 


still on the small side ; crop: genera 
ue than average, ee 
Parsnips: Orop~ has much imp 
cently and is making good growth 
Savoys: Planting was oa 
are, consequently, - ‘backward, 
growing in most places. 
Sea Kale: Making satisfactory 
looks promising. 5 
Tomatoes (under glass) : ‘Good 
now ‘being Pi: eee caver: 
districts. _ 
Tomatoes outdoor Ss 
average green crops a ; 
Turnips :, Have improved and 
ae Ral, 


rains and are of good size, but cro 
and in the main below average. 
crops are average, and in the ea 


dessert varieties in. 
varieties in Essex _ 


main, 7 Janes Grieve, 
generally good; Blenheim and 
reported very good, mee Ne 
Pears : In general crop is a failt 
Pants Via are al 


ight in Shropshire. 


“the a ] 
is a poor Bae crop. pene 


Fes 


Deutzia scabra fatitiors) ie 


It has been brought. to the » 
Roval Horticul tural. Society that 


ceived an Award of Merit on ‘June 
the name of Deutzia scabra — 


oW.R 


pee 


\ 


oe 
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EW iwell-furnished baskets suspended 
“the conservatory always produce a 
leasing effect, and if the house is large 
ifty the baskets should be of proportion- 
 Strongly-made wire baskets are the 
litable, and if plainly and _ neatly 
they will answer every purpose without 
iperfluous ornamental work. Though 
1 plants are better adapted for this work 
Beers, the list of those commonly em- 
“might ‘be considerably extended. A 
frown plant of Plumbago capensis has a 
s effect when the branches are trained 
sides of the basket so as to com- 
snvelop it, and if the plants are well 
d with branches before they are 


- position, the covering up of the 
ork may be effected at once. For fill- 
lee baskets several plants can be used 
(ch to give an immediate effect. The 
ety is nice for a change. For sum- 
ering the Achimenes in variety have 
effect, but a considerable number of 
i; will be required to fill a large basket. 
best to start the plants in pans in heat, 
lvhen they are 2 inches or 3 inches high 
‘them in the basket in such a manner 
jot only the top, but the sides and 
also may be furnished. Tihe baskets, 
e, will be lined with Moss, and the 
ill be furnished with plants before 
soil has beén placed in the baskets, the 
eing filled in and the basket filled with 
oncurrently. After the baskets aire 
they could be suspended in a house 
warmer than the conservatory for a 
weeks, the plants will do better. 
Jum Ball of Fire is the best of this 
or basket-work, and healthy young 
sveral being used in each basket, soon 
effective, and are of a lasting charac- 
a light house they will continue in 
condition, with a little pinching and 
, all winter. Harrison’s Musk I have 
\ very useful in summer, and there are 
vellow-flowering plants in proportion to 
lours. I have tried Thunbergia alata. 
ather pretty creeper, and when strong 
ire used so as to cover the basket at 
not without merit. The only draw- 
| is its liability to the attacks of red- 
ir, \Cobzea scandens variegata has a 
iaing effect suspended in a lofty house. 
used it in conjunction with Fuchsias 
rous Begonias, the Cobza forming 
. The Wax, or Honey Plant as it 
mes termed (Hoya carnosa), is very 
in. a basket when well done. Of 
rge-sized specimens must be used to 
diate effect, and this remark applies 
lv all basket plants. _ A very pretty 
y be made by planting Ivy-leaved 


Pelargoniums, in two distinct colours, as 
Mme. Crousse (rose) and Joan of Arc (double 
white). The former should be planted round 
the sides and trained over, and the double 
white used ito. form a substantial group in the 
centre. Petunias are nice for a change. I 
like the singles best for basket work, and 
give the préference to those having striped or 
blotched flowers as furnishing more variety, 
though this is a matter of taste, and those 
having fancies may freely indulge them. 
Lophospermum scandens is a very pretty 
creeping plant for draping a large basket, its 
long drooping shoots when well furnished 
with blossoms producing a very pleasing 
effect. This is commonly treated as an 
annual, but it need not necessarily be so, as 
under glass it is of a perennial character, 
To obtain early plants an old specimen may 
be kept through the winter to yield cuttings 


Lachenalia glaucescens 


slip, or Lachenalia. The baskets need not be 
replanted annually. The best time to plant 
is when the growth is about an inch long, so 
as to reach through the Moss with which the 
bottom and sides of the basket are lined. To 
furnish a basket well a considerable number 
of bulbs will be required, but when once a 
stock ‘has been got together they will be a joy 
for ever, as no plants are more easily 
managed. After flowering, the baskets of 
bulbs may be placed in a corner somewhere 
till the growth has ripened, and then be trans- 
ferred to the open air, as the passing showers 
will keep the bulbs fresh—absolute dryness 
for a long period being, I think, injurious. 
Epiphyllums of various shades of colour are 
very effective basket plants for a warm con- 
servatory in winter and early spring. ‘To. ob- 
tain a good bloom, water should be withheld 
for a time after the growth is completed. An 
amateur friend the other day complained of 
his plants not blooming well, and on inquiry 
I found pretty well the same system of water- 
ing had been kept up-all the vear round, and, 
consequently, the growth did not ripen, and 
so flower-buds did not form. They flower 
best when starved just a little in the matter 
of potting. 

When a basket is well furnished, nothing 
is required in the way of renewal for several 
vears, but just before the flowers begin to 
open a little stimulant may with advantage 
be given in the water for a change. The 
creeping growth used for clothing the sides 
and bottom of the baskets may be selected to 
form a contrast with the plants used to fill in 
the centre. Sedum carneum variegatum is 
very pretty. For draping baskets of purple 
Achimenes, etc., Tradescantia zebrina and T. 
vittata are useful. Panicum variegatum is 
very nice for summer work, but requires a 
warm house to keep it effective in winter. 
The same may be said of Cissus discolor, 
which must be taken back to the stove when 
the nights get cold. By. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Lachenalia glaucescens 


[uss is ‘one of the lesser-known 
; Lachenalias not included in the article in 
last week’s issue, page 543, but it re- 
sponds to September potting and_ similar 
cultivation to the general run of bachenalias. 
In April last. an Award of Merit was granted 
to this Lachenalia when brought before the 
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Royal Horticultural. Society by the Rev. 
Joseph Jacob. In this plant the flowers are 
more or less erect on the spike instead of 
being pendulous. as in some of the better- 
neve species and varieties. The flowers are 
sweetly fragrant, the corolla is of transparent 
greenish-white, while the calyx is white. 
tipped with green, and there is yellow colour- 
ing on the. inner. segments. The 
shaped leaves are deep green mottled with 
chocolate-maroon like those of the Spotted 
Orchis, and the stems are similarly marked. 


Grease banding and winter moth: A 
timely reminder 

It so often happens. that grease-banding is 
left too late to be effectual, It may prove 
waste of time and labour to grease-band after 
the wingless female winter moths have made 
their ascent to the branches. The chief value 
of grease-banding depends upon getting the 
bands on the trees early enough ito catch the 
first brood of winter moths in early October, 
and material should soon be in readiness for 
this work. The grease-bands should be kept 
sticky throughout. the winter_and late enough 
in the following spring to catch the March 
moth. 


Lilism parvum 

This distinct Lily, though no more than a 
foot in height, anrests attention by reason of 
its gracefully-poised, funnel-shaped flowers 
with crimson recurving tips and deep, freeiy- 
spotted centres. This pretty Lily comes from 
the sub-Alpine regions of the ‘Sierra Newadas 
of ‘California, w here it grows in deep, moist, 
leafy, and sandy soils on the margins of lakes. 
and streams. In that country it varies in 
height from r1,foot to 6 feet, but from 2 feet 
to 3 feet is its usual height in this. country. 
It appears ‘to be planted in this country in 
positions, not exactly suitable to its taste, and 
often much too dry. Plenty of moisture 
during its growing season, its roots partially 
shaded, .and its head in full sunshine, with 
good friable soil to ramble in should suit this 


lovely Lily. EE. M: 


The Clarkia—sowing in autumn 

In order to thoroughly appreciate this use- 
ful annual it should be sown in early 
September where it is to flower. Leave 
about three plants. in a patch, with a 
space of 1 foot between them, and in early 
summer vou will have something really 
worth looking at. The Clarkia is naturally 
of a leafy, ‘somewhat. compact, much- 
branched habit, and when the plants are 
about 1 foot high they should have some 
strong twigs inserted about them, so as to 
support the main shoots, or they are apt to be 
blown about and broken off by the wind, 
This annual is one of the most useful plants 
for cutting we have, and it should be grown 


in -every ‘garden where cut flowers are in 
request, supplementing the autumn. sowings 
by others at intervals from 


the middle of 
March to the end of May. 


The purple leaved Rose (R. rubrifolia) 


Of more than ordinary attraction are 
groups of this Rose, the stems and leaves of 
which are coated with a purplish bloom, 
giving to it a distinct and unusual appear- 
ance. The flowers are not large, each about 
ts inches across, but. of a deep red colour, 
looking very pretty and dainty as they rest 
among the charming leaves. These are 
succeeded by attractive red fruits in autumn, 
at which season it reaches its greatest beauty. | 
It is very hardy, being a native of the’ moun- 
tainous regions, of Central Europe. Strong 
plants cut ito, within a few inches of. the 
ground each vear furnish handsome, richly- 
coloured growths for cutting and mixing with 
Gladioli and. other flowers, but such plants 
rarely produce either flowers or firruits when 


strap- | 


times sold. 


t 


treated in this way. This Rose strikes freely 
from cuttings and may be freely raised from 
seeds, W hich ripen in this country. 


G. M.S. 


Gentiana crinita (Fringed Gentian) 


A biennial plant of unusual beauty and one 
very rarely seen ‘is this, which in its own 
country (North | America) frequents moist 
woods and pastures, also the low-lying land 
bordering rivers and streams. It grows about 
a foot.in height sand he beautifully- fringed 


flowers are "indigo- blue and. of | singular 
charm. It is ebeentiaily. a plant for the bog 
garden, where it should be grown in sandy 


peat such as I saw ‘it thriving in at Kewaa few 
vears ago. E.M., 


Fritillaria armena 

According ‘to an eminent writer, Fritillaria 
armena, as figured in the ‘‘ Botanical 
Magazine,” should be F. sibthorpiana,; but I 
am content for ‘the time to speak of F. 
armena_ as offered by the bulb trade, and to 
suggest ‘that those who can appreciate the 
modesty of some of the dwarfer Snake's Head 
Lilies «might take into consideration’ the 
claims of this little bulb. There are three 
colours in the flowers from the bulbs some- 
One is a clear yellow, another 
reddish—not too bright, thowever—and_ the 
third; the least attractive, has rather dull 
purple flowers. All are dwarf bulbs with 


Correspondence ~— 
Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor Oe: eo 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents, 


The Syrian Mallow or Shrubby 
Hibiscus 


IBISCUS SYRIACUS in many varie- 

ties is now flowering well in gardens, 

A especially in and around London, It is 

a beautiful shrub bearing showy blossoms in 


every Shade, from bluish- purple and crimson 
to pure Ww hite. Some varieties are single and 


Hibiscus syriacus fl.-pl. 


The Syrian Mallow, a good shrub for 
town gardens 
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\ that the purchaser should stipulat 


-grance when crushed), is deserving 


lente or peaty. soil, on in this ¢ 


ApEn to ‘be unmistakably. 


- stems to. show the wigONED of 


AL ee Alger be 


dens than in the canta 


slender stems ce 6 chee high 4 
ing rather cone-shaped flowers quite gt 
in their quiet way. This Fritillaria jg 
paratively inexpensive, and a clu 1 
six to a dozen on rockwork or in 
the border is a feature rarely se 
to give some pleasure. I think 


vellow-flowered variety should ‘be — 
Planted about 2 inches deep in wel 


soil sand in sun JF armena sh id 


Fern: but a very Elvis Fern-lil 
leaves. possessing a pleasant — 


attention of planters. mY Fay native he 
the stony uplands and dry p 
Eastern North America, where i 
beige of abous 2 feet. In this « 


very attractive shrub. For mat 
classified with the Myricas, 
closely allied, but distinct from ¢ them 
ways. Planted ‘in. the foreground o 
dendrons where the soil is of’ a‘light 
character, this interesting shrub qui 
comes established and spreads freely 
of underground suciersi a 


F. 


others _double- Agwerees re we 


suns ‘that appears to do. better 


te eae gare 
good corner. oF peas a hab 


15 feet in some parts. - see 
position it should BrOvR a 


tainly do well along the wester rn | 
It is a native of Chili and flower 
August through September. , 


4 


Seedling: Logan! errie 


I have in my garden a plant wh 
Closely, to the description given by M 
Watkin in your issue August 

‘(4 Seedling Loganberry 
was a Loganberry until. it 


vigorous aie "But it is ed 
Bpbear ance, to other Se ‘ 


Gronrit dt Naguist cae 
seedling Loganberry,” I have - 
closing -herewith a fruiting s 
‘been taken from a cane of thi 


I Biv Secioee ‘a Seetion of one 


ber 12,199 


ry 


ckers for planting purposes after sec- 
BmoWw. oy” R. Watkin. 
ywla,’’ South Avenue, Littleover, 
Derby. 


have submitted these seedlings to Mr. 
Bunyard, who replies :— 
Watkin’s seedling may quite well be a 
berry-Raspberry hybrid, and that sent 
ly is, I should think, the Laxtonberry, 
-was raised from this cross. The 
n berry is of no value if the sample 
-a fair one, and the Laxtonberry I do 
ink of much use, nor does its raiser 
imagine. { 
~ os Crinum Powelli 
OSE whose gardens are on poor soil, 
jugh they cannot succeed with a num- 
r of plants that need a good loam, yet 
ome compensations. One of these is 
e beautiful Crinum Powelli grows and 
amazingly. The great white Lily-like 
come in succession from the middle 
y nearly to Michaelmas. There are 
ile and darker pink forms. It seems 
| in the deep sandy soil, where the 
tge bulbs are down more than a foot 
the surface. It is a cultivated form of 
ath African ‘Crinum ‘Capense. In this 
wers are much smaller, but it is inter- 
to see the verv large seeds, the size of 
Walnuts, that are shed on the ground 
isily take root. The books say that 
is require an abundance of water in 
ywing season, but in soil that is light 
seply worked they appear to do well 
t it. A, warm sloping bank given to 
lants is a fine sight in the late summer. 
: G.-J: 
_ Growing Lachenalias 
bably grow as many Lachenalias as 
2ople, and I can only say that if I kept 
lbs out of their pots until December I 
>ount them as good as lost. September 
2 late enough to pot. If the writer 
43) could have seen the difference here 
1 bulbs potted in August and rather 
bulbs of the same varieties potted in 
't week in November he would rather 
his opinion. JosepH Jacos. 
Sowing Lettuces 
“reference to my note on p. 515 
t 22nd), | am, perhaps, a little prema- 
‘attempting to pick holes in the note 
y’ on p. 535 (August 29th) headed 
ce in. Summer.”’ Readers, please 
my zeal! 
* concludes his note by saying, ‘‘ Any- 
ing this plan once will not again go 
ransplanting, with all the extra labour 
ls.’ My only comment is that so 
is the practice of ‘ pricking out” 
transplanting if you will) from boxes 
$s work is now entrusted, with excel- 
sults, to our junior gardener. The 
is much simpler than judicious 
% out from, possibly, slug-eaten seed- 
dwn in the open, ‘“ varying the dis- 
wcording to the size each variety 
” 1 am anxious to hear the views of 
readers, both amateurs and _ pro- 
ils, and hope they will respond. 
Ae Captain E. A. SAUNDERS, 
Head gardener. 


a Z 

1ardens, Carclew, 
Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall. 
ae 


re plants and less rare plants 


been much interested in Capt. E. A. 
* lists of rare and less rare plants, 
issue of August 29th. We do not, 
+, unfortunately, live in Cornwall, or 
eir beautiful climate. Could Capt. 
‘Ss supplement his lists, stating which 

hardy ” and “less hardy ones ’’? 
e bleak N.E. coast within 50 yards 
th Sea, but am fairly sheltered 
.E. winds from February to June. 
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Crinum Powelli 


If Capt. Saunders would give, through your 
columns, directions for soils and habitat, 
I feel sure all the gardeners on the N.E. 
coast will be grateful to him. 

GEO. L. SHACKLES; 

Elim Lodge, Hornsea, Ek. Yorks. 

We have referred this inquiry to Capt. 
Saunders, The Gardens, Carclew, Perran-ar- 
Worthal, Cornwall, “who replies :—Your 
correspondent, Mr. G. L. Shackles, has set 
me a difficult task; one, in fact, which is, I 
fear, beyond my powers. ‘With most of the 
plants named in my note on page 526 
(August 29th) my own acquaintance is some- 
what brief, and the utmost I can do at. pre- 
sent is to describe the treatment accorded 
here to each or any of the plants named. A 
good many have been grown by me from 
seed sent from abroad, and are, therefore, 
still in their infancy. Very few, indeed, I 
fear, would succeed in the open on the N.E. 
coast of England, they ‘being mostly .sub- 
tropical plants. I speak, with some con- 
fidence, as I happen to be familiar with the 
whole ofthe N.E. coast, from Berwick-on- 
Tweed to the Wash. Possibly Sir Herbert 
Maxwell and Mr. S. Arnott, or other readers 
who live north of the Humber, could come to 
the rescue and advise Mr. Shackles and his 


friends. 
Geum Mrs. Bradshaw 


Have you ever tried this as the outer 
edging to a long herbaceous border? Last 
year I waised some five dozen plants from 
seed and put them in front of a long border 
so itthat the leaves just touched when they 
grew to their full size, The result has been 
very pleasing. The foliage is not high 
enough to hide sanything behind, and the 
long » flower-stems with their masses of 
bloom give a sort of scarlet haze through 
which you see the other flowers.. One very 
pretty effect was got by a group of white 
Violas planted close. behind. The Geums 
began to flower in early May, have gone on 
continuously since, and are still full. of 
blossom (September 6th). I have relieved 
them at intervals of two complete sets of 
spent stems. Now they are at their third, 
and fresh ones are still coming. P. B. H. 


The splitting of Darwin Tulip bulbs 

I read with interest the reply to my query, 
issue September 5th, page 544, re the splitting 
of Darwin Tulip bulbs, by the Rev. Joseph 
Jacob, to whom I wish to express my _ in- 
debtedness. I am, however, not quite clear 


on the subject. The Rev. J. Jacob seems 
to take it for granted that from each bulb 
planted I have one large bulb as large as the 
one planted and some small ones varying in 
size and quantity. ‘Now, this is not so in my 
case or I would never have sent in this query. 
Out of a thousand bulbs planted last year I 
have nothing like a hundred as large as 
those planted. Some of them split into, pew- 
haps, two ‘the size of a iblackbird’s egg and a 
dozen. or more like Peas. Others I have 
found to split to about half-a-dozen not quite 
the size of a Hazel Nut and a whole host 
like small Peas. I have tried the nursery- 
bed system with one variety only, viz., Pride 
of Haarlem, and found the small bulbs to in- 
crease in size, but before they attained the 
size of brought in bulbs they sent up small 
flowers and again slit up. I know quite well 
I could keep up my stock to produce small 
flowers, but what is required in this garden 
are first-class flowers, and what I would like 
to-know is how. to get that without buying 
new bulbs every year. 

I have always planted the bulbs in the end 
of September or beginning of October and 
not lifted tiil they had well died down. 

The soil is a light gravel, but heavily 
manured with thoroughly-rotted, farmyard 
manure. Jas. LittLe. 

The Gardens, Sunderland Hall, 

Galashiels, Selkirkshire. 


The rock garden in September 

It may interest some of your readers who 
are amateurs and, like myself, have a rock 
garden in a conspicuous position which they 
want to keep bright as long as possible, to 
get the names of a few late-flowering plants. 
1 have in full bloom Gazania, Androsace 
languinosa, Gentian septemfida, Gypsophila 
repens rosea, Parochetus communis, Silene 
schafta, Ginothera americanum, Campanula 
pulloides, the common Harebell, the native 
Diryas octopetala, a small creeping Poly- 
gonum, a number of tiny Pansies and Violas 
which have hybridised and seeded all over 
the rock garden, and a bright pink shrubby 
Cistus 2 feet to 3 feet high. Atthionema 
Warley ‘Hybrid is also blooming for the second 
time. These are not all true Alpines, but, 
coming in now, they give a late show of 
bloom which prevents the rock garden from 
looking quite done. L. \E. CROFTON. 

Longford House, Ballisodare, 

Co. Sligo, Ireland, 
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Trial of Delphiniums | at Wisley 


of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Wisley, Surrey, may be regarded as one 
of the most successful of the. many. trials 
conducted under the auspices of ‘that Society. 
No fewer than 316 stocks representing 230 
distinct varieties were sent in by various 
raisers and others, and there is little doubt 
these represented the newer and better varie- 
ties. Three plants of each variety were sent 
in, and these were planted in individual 
groups in triangular manner in three long 
rows running parallel down the whole length 
of the quarters allocated to-this trial. Asa 
whole, the plants in the trial made a most 
effective display, convincing those who  in- 
spected it of the wonderful development that 
has taken place within more recent years. 
The plants were not in a fit condition to be 


Te trial of Delphiniums in the gardens 


been splendidly grown and reflected the high- 
est credit on those who were responsible for 
the trial. Notwithstanding the abnormally 
hot weather during the flowering period, the 
plants in the trial, had not been once watered. 
The free use of the hoe was largely responsi- 
ble for the excellence of the results obtained ; 
this is a factor in the, successful cultivation 
of this and most other hardy flowers, of auiyek 


‘fact due prominence should be given. 


The following awards were made by the 


_Committee :— 


Mrs. J. S. BRuNton.—One of the prettiest 
of the ‘‘ Belladonna ’’ type. 
Forget-me-not blue. Height, 4 feet. 
of Merit June 17th, 

ConstancE.—A beautiful single of a clear 
blue colour with white eye, making a fine 


Awaird 


Two beautiful Delphiniums 
Left: Lady Beatrix Stanley, single flowers, pure Gentian bine 


with clear white eye, 


Right: 


judged in the summer of 1924. The trial 
under review was visited by the Floral Com- 


mittee on June 17th and 29th and July 6th — 


last. 

Quite an interesting series of plants were 
in flower on the occasion of the first visit, and 
several awards were made. On the second 
occasion a much larger number of plants 
were in better form and condition for 
adjudication, while those that, were judged at 
the first meeting were at the zenith of their 
beauty or just past their best. On the third 
and last visit the display will long be remem- 
bered for its remarkable character. Only a 
comparatively few sorts had not then come 
into flower, the rest were flowering in 
prodigal profusion. Here were to be seen in 
considerable quantity plants towering up to a 
height of from 6 feet to 8 feet, more or less, 
carrying spikes of blossoms 2 feet to 3 feet in 
length, in every conceivable shade of a ue and 
a variety of mauve tints. The plants had 


very tall 


and effective in border 


Mrs. Christie Miller, undoubtedly the best in its colour—a pleasing shade 
of cream; very effective and free flowering. 


Note its many side growths 


a.) 


see of spiral form. Height, 3 feet-to 4 feet. 

A.M. June 17th. 

Watrtrer T. Ware.—A noteworthy purplish- 
blue with white centre, of the ‘‘ Lascelles ”’ 
type. Produces beautiful spikes of good 
quality. Height, 4 feet. A.M. June 17th. 

BLUE Birp.—Rich bright iblue semi-double 
of good form, developing a light and elegant 


spilee. Height, 5 feet t0 6 feet.. A.M. June 
7th. 
Corry.—Another semi-double of a deep 


blue and mauve colour, building a very long 
spike of good form. Height, 6 ‘feet to 7 feet. 
A.M. June 17th. 

Mrs. THomson.—A bright rich blue flower 
of. the --‘* Belladonna ” “type. Very free- 
flowering. Height, 43 feet. A.M. June 17th. 

Bur Princess.——A novelty introduced in 
1923. A pale sky-blue single of large size 
and shapely form; its white. eye enhances its 
beauty. Height, P feet to 6 feet. A.M. June 
29th. puget Ae 


4 feet to 5 feet. 


Colour, ‘bright ~ 


_ tively old variety gave a very 


‘Height, 53 feet. 


"September 


Mrs, Towacee PARKER. —An 
having good-sized pips that ‘bui d 
spike of good form. Colour, pi 
‘deeper centre with white eye. Hi 
A.M. June 2gth 

Lize.—A charming © light bi 
mauve, building spikes of goo¢ 
pleasing form. Hemnt, 5 ieee 

A.M. June 29th.’ 

Con (Sir Wyxpuam Murrey 
and mauve with whee eye. He 
A.M. June 20th. 

SISTER pea Beg rich 
white eye. AN, july th x 


tinted mauve. “White eye. We 4 
QUEEN OF SPAIN. —Very fine s 
form. Colour, mauve-blue. 
A.M. June 29th. De 
Mrs. Cortn. Mclver.—A spec 
worthy variety producing spikes « 
and good form. Colour, - ‘rich mi; 
flowers. Height, Ape ot hy. fe 
29th. 
WINSOME. a most - “ateaen 
most-perfect mauve and blue. -H 
A.M... June2gth 3: : 
Mrs. EpmMuNDSON. —Colo 
blue with white eye; fine spik 
29th. c x 
MarjoRIE_ FERGUSON. —Grand 
blossoms, semi-double ‘Colour, § 
mauve with white eye. Height : 
A.M,-June 2oth, > 3; 
Norau FERcuson.—A good spil 
form. Semi-double flowers bea 
blue and mauve. Height, 5. feet 
A.M. June 2oth. 
Mrs. ‘Wittig van EGMonp.- 
spikes of good form and the flow 
pale mauve colour. A.M- June 


- 


KING OF . DELPHINIUMS. Au 


of itself in-the trial now “une 
Colour, gentian-blue and mauve 
eye; produces | a very handso; 
Height, about 5 feet. A.M. June 
Mrs. ‘CREIGHTON. 1A. blunt-hea 
and a~-most effective sort 
Colour, deep blue and mauve. 
feet. AM. June 29th. ~ ae 
Weycourt Grem.—This is ar 
flower of the ‘‘ Lascelles ” 
bright blue and mauve 
A.M. June 
Mrs. A. J. Watson, Th 
duces spikes of the largest si 
beauty. ‘Colour, pale mauve. 
not blue. It is a tall and st. 
taining the height of some eet, 
less. “A.M. June 20th. x 
ie H. Kays.—Large semi-do 
produced on tong ee spikes. 
deep blue and mauve i) 
June 2oth. =e oe 
ParriciaAN.—An jnleesine ee 
pretty blue flowers SeiEs black 
June 2oth. 
Jean.—A someanap: pleasing var 
pretty pale mauve-blue flower 
height. A.M. Juhe 20th. oe 
QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS 
semi-double variety having flower 
form. Colour, soft silvery m 
Height, about 4 feet. A.M. June : 
Huen Mircueti.—Colour, de 
Height, 5 feet. A.M. June 2gth. — 
Major Par. A. BEckgTT.—A Y. 
ducing very fine spikes of bloss 
deep mauve and blue, white eye. 
29th. 
ADMIRATION.—Mauve, edged b 
4 feet. A.M. June 20th. 
QureN Mary.—Rich blue 
centre, large and semi-double, and 
a most striking spike. Height, 6 fe 
July 6th. . 
~ Brug Boy. .—Long fe of g 


mber 12, 1925 


le lavender, tall and imposing, but 
“delicate in constitution 


pe rich blue with white eye. Height, 
| ‘to 7 feet. A.M. July 6th. 

3, SHIRLEY.—Well-formed spikes of very 
tive “character. Colour, soft mauve, 
and sulphur eye. Height, 5 feet to 6 
A.M. July 6th. 

D Dersy.—Large pips on a spike of 
jorm. Colour, rich mauve, edged blue. 
f,-7 feet. A.M. July 6th. 

WARD BRomet. —A charming addition to 
Lascelles ”’ type. The spikes are of 
quality and the pips are of large size. 
r, wich blue-shaded purple with white 
Height, 5 feet to 6 feet. A.M. July 


AcENtT BLACcKMORE.—This_ well-known 
, of course, gained notoriety. It is a 
of good quality and has large individual 
s. Colour, blue and mauve with black 
ee Height, 53 feet. A.M. July 6th. 

-F. Koppins.—This was represented 

ly one plant, that was at its best, and 
roduced spikes of blossoms of the very 
Colour, lovely mauve, edged bright 
“AM. July 6th. 
, E. Lascettes.—This most striking 
y still maintains its position. It con- 
to yield spikes of blossoms of the best. 
t, rich blue with distinct white eye. 
wers are of ideal form. Height, about 
A.M. July 6th. 


ition to the foregoing varieties quite 
& number received two points, which is 
uivalent to be highly commended. 
are as follows :— 


der COMMENDED JUNE 17TH, 
(SAU. —-Light blue, very spotted. 
Gy.—Of the ‘ Lascelles ” itvpe. Colour, 
ffused deep mauve, white eye. 
ANT.—Similar to the ‘‘ Belladonna ’”’ 
‘Colour, very pale Persimmon-blue. 
ing habit. Height, 4 feet. 


1925. 


onty (COMMENDED JUNE 29TH, 1925. 
a ee the ‘‘ Belladonna’’ type, 
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flowering over a long period. Colour, sky- 
blue. Height, 4 feet. 

Novicr.—Bright blue with flowers well set 
apart, producing spikes somewhat spiral in 
form after the ‘* Belladonna ”’ type. 

ILaMARTIN.—Of tthe ‘‘ Belladonna ’’ type, 
producing deep sky-blue flowers with white 


bee. ree-flowering, excellent for border 
culture. Height, 3 feet g inches. 
Mrs. Ro stately plant bearing 


spikes of light blue single blossoms tinted 
mauve, with white eve. ‘Tall. 

Cot. Doucras.—Tall, of stately character, 
producing grand spikes of rich blue blossoms 
faintly tinted mauve. 

Burrerrty.—Beautiful 
semi-double blossoms. 


spiral plumes of 
Colour, pale blue and 


mauve, 

Giory.—Long spikes of mauve, tinted 
blue. Medium height. 

Datnty.—Mauve,- slightly tinted blue. 
Double. Height, 6 feet. 

Marige CLtoson.—Mauve and blue; good 
habit of growth. Height, 5 feet. 
PaNnonia.—Semi-double, rich blue and 
white. A capital border plant. Height, 
4 feet. 


Horatius.—Semi-double, producing flowers 
of a bright light blue colour. ‘‘ Belladonna ”’- 
like in its growth. Specially noteworthy.~ 

Prince oF Waces.—Tall and stately, pro- 
ducing long spikes of deep blue and mauve 


flowers. Height, 7 feet. 
ELEGANCE.—Long spiral growths, with 
blossoms of pale blue and mauve. Received 


A.M. in 1916. 

Amos’ Perry.—Very large  semi-double 
flowers of a rich blue and mauve colour and 
black eye. Height, 6 feet. 

Novetty.—Long spikes of rich blue flowers 
with a golden bee. 

Sven \RipDER.—An excellent example of 
the ‘* Lascelles ’’ type. Height, 5 feet. 

PurepLt—E Emperor.—Tall stately variety 
evolving striking plumes of blossom of deep 
blue and mauve colour. Height, 7 feet. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED JULY 6111, 1925. 
Orion.—An excellent example of the 
‘‘ Belladonna’’ type. ‘Colour, very. bright 
blue with white bee. 

BiuE | Bepper.—Of medium 


height. 
Colour, pale blue with white eye. 


DERBYSHIRE. — Semi-double, © producing 
pretty spikes of mauve and blue blossom. 
Height, 6 feet. 

BLuE QUuEEN.—Good spikes of single 
blossoms. Colour, mauve and blue with 
dark eye. Height, about 5 feet. Received 
A.M. 1920. 


Crecinia.—Mauve-blue. Height, 5 feet. 

Cuarity.—Spikes of semi-double blossoms 
closely arranged. Colour, deep mauve and 
rich blue. 

Wrexitam.—A beautiful variety having ex- 
cellent spikes of blossoms, with each flower 
evenly disposed on the spike. Colour, rich 
blue and mauve. 

Mrs. Curistig Mirier.-—See illustration. 
Undoubtedly the best of its kind. The colour 
may be described as a pleasing shade of 
cream, and tthe plant, as a whole, is distinctly 
attractive. Height, 4 feet. 

Miss W. B. Mackinrosu.—Of medium 
height, producing spikes of blossoms of good 
form. Colour, pale mauve-blue. 

Davip.—A very compactly-built spike with 
blossoms regularly arranged. Colour, mauve, 
edged blue. 

Tie Suan.—Tall and imposing, developing 
huge spikes of semi-double flowers neatly 
arranged, Colour, deep mauve, edged rich 
blue. A.M. 1924. 

Mrs. ANDREW CarNEGiE.—Pretty spikes of 
large semi-double flowers. Colour, pale 
mauve, edged bright blue. Height, 7 ‘feet. 

CarrigE.—Of great promise, having fine 
quality flowers of rich blue colour, “edged 
mauve, 
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Exvain' Letror.—Pale mauve 
having attractive .semi-double 
Medium height. 

Ff. W. Smitu.—An excellent variety, having 
large double flowers. A beautiful spike 
somewhat after the ‘‘ Lascelles’’ type of 
flower. Colour, deep biue and mauve with 
white centre. A.M. 1919. D.B. CRANE. 


and blue, 
flowers. 


Delphiniums 


Delphiniums are indispensable in the her- 
baceous border, their tall stately spikes tower- 
ing well above other flowering plants from 
early June onwards. This season they 
have done remarkably well in most 
dens. The spell of summer weather 
about three weeks in June brought them 
out earlier than usual. It is very doubtful 
whether cutting the plants to the ground after 
they have done flowering is a good plan, the 
idea being to secure a second crop of flowers 
from basal growths. Such treatment must 
surely be detrimental to their full display the 
following summer. A border is allocated to 
these plants in Greenwich Park, and some 
very good varieties were to be found there. 
The Delphinium jis so. free to seed on the 
central spike that it is wise to pick them off 
as the flowers fade. Tihis gives the lateral 
shoots clustered around a much better chance 
of developing and extending the floral dis- 
play. Even with. a clay subsoil it is found 
copious waterings from the middle of May 
benefit this plant. It assists them, too, if a 
stimulant can be afforded once a week until 
the flowers begin to expand. J. Mayne. 


ALPINES 


Notes from Floraire 


Pinguiculas 
f | JHE Butterworts are well known in gar- 


gar- 
for 


dens, although not much grown. The 

Alpines are:—P. alpina; with white 
flowers bearing two yellow spots on the lips 
and yellowish leaves; P. vulgaris, with dark 
purple flowers and deep green leaves; P. 
grandiflora, differs in having a large lilac- 
blue corolla with a big: white spot and spread- 
ing oval lobes as broad as long, and a 
broader, thicker spur. It can be increased 
by basal bulblets. P. Reuteri (after the 
Genevese ‘botanist Reuter) is the best of all, 
with soft lilac-pink flowers, very large, and 
a bright pink spur. It is a rare plant to be 
found here and there in the Jura and juratic 
Alps near Geneva. The leaves are thick and 
broad, and of a light green. P. leptoceras is 
near to grandiflora ; its flower is longer and 


Pinguicula longifolia at Floraire 
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f 
its spur shorter, There is another type of 
Pinguicula which js not yet well known in 
gardens and which we brought some years 
ago from the Spanish Pyrenees. I mean 
P. longifolia, with long yellowish leaves and 
large, ‘beautiful blue flowers bearing a large 
white spot .on the lip. We grow it in 
Sphagnum Moss or turf-mouid watered from 
below. It grows here and there in the Roya 
Valley (Maritimes Alps) and on the high and 
Spanish Pyrenees. It seeds well and gives 
basal bulblets which can be separated. 

The cultivation of the Butterworts is not 


easy because of the winter season. It is im- 
portant to remember that, after the seed 


ripens, the leaves wither and disappear, 
leaving nothing ‘but a globular bud which 
may Be blown ‘about ‘by the wind or washed 
away by rain. This bud jis a sort of aerial 
bulb, and care must be taken to bury it in 
the ground i in order to preserve it through the 
winter. Needless to say, the situation must 
be moist. All the Pinguiculas are repro- 
duced from seeds, which they produce 
easily. H. '‘CorrEVON. 
Floraire, Geneva. 


Lysimachia vulgaris (Yellow 
Loosestrife) 


One of the most striking and effective 
plants ifor the waterside is the above, which 
quickly becomes established in the moist soils 

natural to such a position. Whether planted 
in prepared, broken-up ground, or grown in 
the Grass, it spreads with amazing rapidity, 
smothering all other herbage in its course 
and requiring no further attention. As I 
wirite, great banks reaching to the water’s 
edge ‘of this member of the. Primrose family 
are covered with yellow flowers. It grows 
about 3 feet high. G. M. 


Planting Eremurus 


HEN should Eremurus be planted? 

This Shee is frequently asked, and 

the reply is, or should ibe, ‘‘ as early 
in autumn as possible, These handsome 
plants are well suited for warm, sheltered 
glades. of the garden, and, when establ ished, 
will send up noble, graceful spikes 6 feet to 
10 feet high, bearing hundreds of flowers 
round the spilke. 

FE. robustus, with rosy-pink flowets, is, per- 
haps, the best-known in gardens. It may be 
planted to withstand any weather, and will 
grow to a height of 10 feet when established. 

E. Bungei, with citron-yellow flowers borne 
on spikes ° 3 feet to 5 feet high, is very beauti- 
ful. On this page we illustrate a fine, vigor- 
ous spike between 5 feet and 6 feet in height 
of the rare E, Bungei albus shown by Mr. 
_Allgrove last June. The flowers of this 
lovely variety are white with orange-yellow 
anthers... There are in cultivation many 
hybrid Eremurus of delightful soft shades of 
yellow and pink that are most pleasing in the 
hardy flower border in early summer. 

The thong-like roots of Eremurus radiate 
like the spokes of a wheel from its hub. In 
planting, the largest crowns should be about 
6 inches deep, They like a cool, deep, moist 
soil and partial shade. The roots must be 
spread out to their full length at the time of 
planting. There must be no attempt to cram 
the roots in “holes.” In many gardens it 
is necessary to protect ithe crowns from slugs 
and early frosts by means of a perforated zinc 
collar and dried Bracken Fern, Aa he, OF 


Loam 
For a garden of any size a stock of good 
quality loam is essential, and during the next 
few weeks a quantity should be procured 
from old pasture land. A sprinkling of 
lime dod ‘partly-decayed manure can be added 
as the stacking (Grass downwards) proceeds, 


By HASLEHURST 
A MONG the principal delights of this 


famous southern town the public parks 
and gardens rank very high. Few 
towns are better equipped in this respect, 
Golf and tennis, cricket, football, and bowls 
are all. well . catered for, _whil st 
grounds for the small folk are by no means 
forgotten. But it, is not to’ the recreative 
aspect of Boucaeweuis open spaces that 
this article makes appeal. My purpose in 
writing these notes is to show that from a 
horticultural point of view the gardens at 
Bournemouth are worthy of special attention. 
First let me pay a visitor’s tribute of praise 


to the man who has been largely responsible 
I allude to Mr. J. 'B. 


for their development. 
Stevenson, who was the Parks and Gardens 
Superintendent for 33 years. , Mr. Stevenson 
retired from public service in 1920: It is diffi- 
cult to get him to speak of what he has done 
for Bournemouth, but he has had greatness 
thrust upon him, and his work remains to 
speak eloquently for what he has achieved. 
When Mr. Stevenson retired, Bournemouth 
was fortunate in securing the services of Mr. 
W. Felstead, who’ wears worthily the mantle 
of an illustrious predecessor. Mr. -Felstead 
brings with him a tireless energy and a wide 


ft 


A fine spike of the rare Eremurus 
Bungei albus 


playing: 


follane: of some of these nc 


Greaves, BLS, ae Cys 
i re as a 
experience, and during the fir 
his service he has left eloquent 
footsteps throughout the vast 
have fallen under his dominat 
On my recent. visit to  Bour 


happeaed on a day when the S 


tour included he ee 
Southbourne, with the— 
parks and pleasure gr 
state that: the. motor res 


Pelsieaae charge. : 4 

. The ‘centrat, Sen 1 W 
right in the heart of this be 
Pine. an ee of — 


mens aatheree ete. in the. 
of one town. »To name them 
up more space than I> have 
and from the copious. notes. 
during my recent visit to I 
must remain content with 1 
small selection. Among: unc 
noticed a remarkably. ‘fine. 
Ginkgo biloba, the Maidenha 
deciduous - tree, which belongs 
family, is) noteworthy ON da 
Adiantum-like foliage, a 
among trees. Another interes 
was the Judas Tree, which owe: 
the legend that this was the t 
Judas Iscariot hanged — himself. 
features which arrest the attention 
as they make their way through 
are the fine specimens of | 
Blue Gums, Cameliias, 
australis. ‘Well may they 
imagining they have been transp 
some garden by the Mediterranean. 
Among the interesting and beauti 
which are so attractive a featu 
pardon I noticed a well-grown sp 
Citrus trifoliata. This han 
which is also known by the : 
sepiaria, is armed with formidab 
pointed spines, and if it were plent 
to use as a hedge plant 
most intrepid intruders. 1 
like fruit appears abuhdantly 
Bourne nee 


‘saw the anee specimens cat ee 
These measured anything» p to 
height, with a proportionat wid 
were likewise flourishing, and 
planted hedge of Golden Queen. sh 
sight worth seeing in a few years 
Felstead told me. the had rans 
country to get sufficient plants t 
this hedge. As one might w 
Rhododendrons are a special featu 
gardens, and I was sorry to” 
ing season. There is a fin 
choice new varieties lately 
Bournemouth by Mr. Lionel : 
those who happen to be in 
next spring might well pay th 
Thev are planted in sheltere 
shrubbery facing west, where th 
injury in the event of late frosts. 
has been nicely prepared by 

good peaty loam with the native 
nice mulch of rotten manure bre 
safely through the recent « 


Mecentral Gardens, Bournemouth, 
lated near the heart of this beau- 
a tiful town 


| : 
genas and Gunneras are seen in the 
: illustration, a rock and water garden 
| in the illustration below 


ee 


ja, Pernettyas, Pittosporum, Ligustrum 
ium, and Desfontanea spinosa. ‘The 
\ction of showy annuals about the fore- 
| of the shrubberies is a phase of gar- 
_1 am always pleased to meet with, 
lis one which is admirably carried out 
i iMany varieties are grown, and the 
Hees have been formed with careful 
in 
MER BEDS.—In the planning of these, 
be taste and undeniable skill have been 
ed, and the foreman in the flower de- 
nt. is to be congratulated on the 
. The tropical effect given to many of 
\ls is much enhanced by the fine tree 
ens of Cordyline australis which adorn 
entres, although some of these should 
e ‘replaced by eeuneel ee 
i and Cannas enter largely into the 
Bheines, and in a large rectangular 
ar the handsome War Memorial I esti- 
there were some 150 plants of 
lls Prince of Wales alternating with 
ss Gem Dahlias and edged with the 
deaved Dactylis. Other Gladioli used 
‘in the bedding ‘schemes are White 
ind Flora. J took notes of the various 
‘s used, but it is obviously impossible 
te them all. One large bed which at- 
€onsiderable notice was made up of 
| Blorence Vaughan, with Gladioli 


( 


| of Iresine brilliantissima. The value 
‘ast-named i in bedding schemes is much 
/ated, .and it might well be more used 
dlic ‘and private gardens. Another 
€ bed consisted of tall Heliotropes, 
Cra ‘ampel Geraniums, and_ Gladiolus 
Giant, ‘with an edging of Pyrethrum 
aifolium. A bed of exceptionall y fine 
ts ‘is especially worth mentioning. It 
le up of Gladiolus Prince of Wales, 
1 Victoria, Iresine ‘brilliantissima, and 
um Flower of Spring, with an edging 
ae Other notable bedding plants 
x le various Cpt are Grevilleas, 


Pot Wales and White Giant and an”. of the -year, 
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Rose of Castille, 
Geraniums, with 


Abutilons, 
such edging plants as 
Alyssums, Centaureas gymnocarpa and com- 
pacta, and Ageratums. 
A good example of what can be done in the 
shade of Pine-trees was seen in a long border 


and Ivy-leaved 


of tuberous Begonias, Fuchsia corallina, 
and Leucophytum Brownii, with an edging of 
Echeverias. Among the Pines at the back 
were Aucubas and flourishing clumps of 
Funkias, whilst a. good tropical group be- 
tween two. belts of. Pines was made up of 


Chusan Palms, ‘Camellias, | Cordyline 
australis, and Phormium tenax, with a fine 
border of Begonia Sir R. Farrant. The 


ground beneath the Pines was clothed, as 
before, with Funkias. Had I more space at 
my disposal I would have liked to describe 
the very beautiful rock and water gardens, 
which form so great an attraction on either 
side at the entrance to the gardens from the 
Square. I have seen these at most seasons 
and I have never found them 
devoid of beauty and interest. It is difficult 
to believe that they are set down in the very 
heart of a large and busy town. 


(To be continued.) 


Aster Farreri 


This Aster is fulfilling the promises it held 
forth on its introduction. It is growing with 
me in full sun and is between 12 inches and 
15 inches high. It is truly handsome with 
its rich violet, narrow rays and its vermilion- 
orange centre. Such a fine plant ought to be 
in every garden of hardy flowers. S. A. 
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Strawberry quarters 


LANTS that are to be kept for fruiting 

another year should have all runners and 

bottom foliage cut away, removing the 
strawy mulch with it and consigning to the 
fire if this has not already been done. 
This will afford the opportunity of lightly 
forking the soil between the plants which has 
become hardened by frequent treading in 
gathering the fruit. If considered necessary 
apply a light mulch of partly decayed manure 
as the forking proceeds, so that no wheeling 
is done after this work has been carried out. 


We want the plants to grow quickly so that 
fat crowns may be formed ere winter arrives. 
Forced plants. set out this season require 
identical treatment in respect of runners, and 
in ease of a dry period frequent waterings 
will be necessary if the plants show any signs 
of slackness as regards growth. 


Where new beds are contemplated, the 
earlier in the month of September planting is 
carried out the better. Provided good plants 
are at command fine fruits may be had next 

eason; not quantity, perhaps, but quality, 
whigh is more important. To obtain the best 
results the ground must be in good heart, 
double dug, with a layer at the bottom and 
another between the two spits of the best 
manure at command. On the other hand, 
should the site selected have been well 
manured this spring for a quick crop a thin 
layer of lime or soot should be incorporated 
Ww ett digging the ground. For ‘the first sea- 
son the plants may be set ia foot apart each 
way, dispensing with every other row and 
every other plant as soon as the fruit ‘thas been 
cleared. This may appear a costly pro- 
cedure. So it would be if the plants have to 
be purchased, but where home-grown runners 
are in plenty it is not a great sacrifice. A 
south border siightly naised at the back, with 
a wall some 3 feet or 4 feet at the back, would 
be an ideal position for the earliest picking. 
Assuming the plants to be in ‘60 size pots, 


which is most practical when ‘they are 
knocked out, disentangle the roots at the 
bottom and slightly loosen those at the top, 


About an inch 
the surface roots will be suffi- 


avoiding too deep planting. 
of soil over 


\ 
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cient, while the soil around the said plant 
must be well pressed down; in fact, made 
quite firm, leaving a shallow cavity ‘around 
each one so that the rain or artificial water- 
ings, when necessary, may the better reach 
the roots until well established and the plants 
growing freely, when the soil may be levelled 
‘down with the flat hoe. The jatter must be 
kept frequently plied between the plants to 
destroy annual weeds and to aerate the soil, 
without which no plant makes satisfactory 
growth, and runners must be cut away as 
soon as they can be seen. The cropping pro- 
pensities of the Strawberry deteriorate after 
the third vear of fruiting, no matter how well 
they-are treated, so that it is advisable to 
grub them out, providing for this by planting 
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new quarters a year in advance, or, what is 
better still, by planting a given pusaber. 
annually. 

Varieties of this fruit are very numerous, 
but for an all-round Strawberry Royal 
Sovereign appears still to ‘hold the field. Jts 
flavour is good and its vield is enormous on 
most soils, and few tare earlier in ripening. 
Sir Joseph Paxton runs the first-named very 

close and is largely grown in some localities. 
The fruit was very * presentable this season 
considering the drought at the critical time. 
I saw several consignments on the market, 
and, what is more, sampled them, the flavour 
being excellent. The Laxton jis also a good 
variety, somewhat darker ‘than 
Sovereign, and the fgets firmer, which makes 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern Gardens 


Celery 

Continue to earth-up Celery. 
all weeds and decayed leaves, and always 
select a dry day for the work. It is a good 
plan to tie the foliage together with waffia, 
which can be removed when fine soil has 
been placed round the plants with the hand, 
The centres of the piants should be kept free 
of earth. 


Hoeing 

Every opportunity must-be taken to use 
the hoe freely, as September is a great month 
for weeds, and unless they are ‘checked the 
ground will eventually be covered with seeds. 
Growing crops will benefit greatly by a 
thorough hoeing between the plants. 


First remove 


Parsley 
Late sowings have produced a nice lot of 
plants, and the seedlings are ready for 


thinning, a few of which can \be placed in a 
cold frame if leaves are desired should the 
winter prove severe. .A few rows of the older 
bed may be cut off to the ground-level, which 
will cause a stocky growth more likely to 
pass safely through the winter months, 


Mustard and Cress 


This useful salad is now best sown in boxes 
of light soil and grown on in a wairm green- 
oases. 


Turnips 

A sowing of a-hardy variety made now will 
furnish a supply of tops or “* greens”? during 
the spring months. 


Pot Vines 
These have now been. sufficiently ripened 
to be placed outside. Select a sunny position, 
plunge the pots in ashes, and keep the roots 
_ well supplied with water. The canes will 
need strong supports, as rough winds will 
twist the canes, and such damage done now 
will probably cause undue bleeding 1 ater on. 


Lilium longiflorum 

For greenhouse decoration the various 
Lilies are held in high esteem, and at this 
period bulbs of L. longiflorum are usually 
available. Directly the bulbs are received 
they must be potted up either singly or three 
in a Hal 7 inches in diameter. Place them 
in a cold frame and do not force them until 
well rooted. 


Alstroemeria 
This is a useful border bulbous plant, and 
it may ibe planted at this season about 9 


inches deep. It can be left undisturbed for 
several years. 


Hardy Cyclamen 

These are suitable for the rock garden, at 
the base of trees, and other nooks and 
corners. They are not fastidious, but a well- 
drained position should be chosen. The 


s 


corms are set out during the months of Sep- 
tember and October. 


Narcissus 


Few bulbs are more popular hag the- 


Daffodils, and the common varieties should 
be planted in quantity. Although later 
planting is practised it Will be advisable to 
get them in the ground without further de- 
lay, as they enjoy a a long season of growth. 


Phloxes / 

The border varieties will need propagating 
occasionally, for unless a young stock is 
kept. up the quality of the flowers will 
deteriorate. Cuttings can be secured now, 
and they will form roots in a cold frame. 
Healthy young plants will be ready for put- 
ting cut in the borders or: beds next spring. 


Gloriosa 
As these climbers show signs of maturity 
water at the root is gradually. reduced, and 
finally withheld. Keep them dry during the 
winter months and in a temperature of 55 
degs. T.. W. Briscoe. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq. 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 
The Scotch Rocket 


There is still time to secure ‘cuttings of this 
very choice hardy plant, so if any are avail- 
able have them’ inserted at once. Where 
growths iare too short to be made into cut- 
tings and the plants are over two years old 
it will be necessary to lift, divide, and either 
pot up or, better still, plant in a bed of rich 
sandy compost under a cold frame. When 
the fatter course is necessary dig up carefuily 
and divide with equal care, securing healthy 
pieces with roots attached, and planting 
firmly. Water well and close the frame for 
a few davs, shading from all sunshine. 


_ Afterwards: afford Shundance of fresh air, but 


f 


this gradually as the plants get accustomed 
to it. 


Pansies and Violas 

Continue to secure full stocks of cuttings 
of these useful dwarf plants, for the earlier 
now these are got in the better. 
tings inserted a “few weeks ago should now 
get a tiny chink of the sash opened so.as to 
admit a little fresh air. Gradually increase 
the size of the aperture as the cuttings get 
used to it, nothing after the first. week or two 
being gained by Keeping close shut. Water 
must be entirely withheld unless: the soil 
shows signs of becoming dry, which, with 
proper attention to shoding, is ‘unlikely. 


Pentstemon cuttings 

These are somewhat scarce this season, 
but as the side shoots get of sufficient length 
to serve as cuttings have them taken off and 
inserted 'in sandy compost in a cold frame. 


Royal | 


WEEK | 


Herbaceous Calceolaria 


~ place for these plants right o1 


‘Schizanthus — 
fit to occupy 3- -inch pots. 


“sire a mixture can place thre 


The cut-* 


~ down into valuable mould that ca 


‘and eles here. 


: September 


it a good Hevellee while for lat 
Givon’s Late Prolific and the Lat 
cult to beat, being good crop] 
flavour, and fruit very fine. S 
is excellent for preserving, and 7 
Hericart de Thury is still grow 
for the same purpose. T 
varieties are very interesting 
worth cultivating on account of — 
ness, as ofttimes quite nice frv 
gathered at Michaelmas, « 
larger sorts, such as St. , Joseph 
Antoine de Padoue, ‘two varieties th 
grown nearly sO much as thei 
serve. 


Elthant, 4 Fe 


i 


The treatment aavice? above for 
Violas is quite suitable for the Pe: 
also, so I need not repeat. ee. 
ever, advisable to plant both — 
frame, as the Pentstemons eae 0) 
hardy as the others and are. not | 

so early, asa rule. 


General flower- garden ee - 

Sometimes summer lingers Bs! 
October, so there should be no slacl 
the work. in this department, ever 
ing kept as trim and neat as during 
mer months. If seed-pods, spe 
and yellowing foliage be remo 
edges trimmed, and walks properly 
the cheerfulness and beauty 0: 
will be greatly enhanced and 
considerably prolonged. = ae 


A cold frame under a north wa 


or even later. A cool, moist 
desirable, while abundance of fr 
be admitted to the frame. Bot 
the root and excessive applicatioz Ss 
are equally fatal to the welfare « 
so due care must be exercised 


Clarkias a 
The plants resulting fa a Ss 
in August are now fit for tra 
small pots. Best results are us 
placing three round the edges of 
Later they can be shited ae tl 
size for the winter. — ies 


The seedlings of these ie Is 
Personally 
prefer cne plantin a pot, but th s¢ 


edge of each pot. ‘Return to the 
keep close and shaded for a few da 
wards air liberally. and remov. 
house shelf early in October. * 
plants are kept during winter the 
they must not be subyented & to f ) 


Freesias 

Shake out the bulbs and rep 0 
fresh stock at once. Use’ only # 
roots, placing about seven in a 
Good fresh compost. siquld ie ' 


aud aed carefully ‘until 
through ‘the soil. 


Spent vegetables ese 
There is never any economy 
vegetables to remain in the groung 

useiul parts have been gathered. 

therefore, periodically, burning 
that will burn and removing the 
refuse-heap, where, in due time, 


with great advantage, in ‘the flow 


Preston House, Linlithgow. 
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We ccanium Mme. Crousse 


LOW, dry wall retains a narrow 
srrace on the west side of a small 
Sa A thin border next the house 
| ae with a group of pink Crinums 
i summer filling of a few kinds of 
~Geraniums. Then comes the path 
hen another narrow border. At the 
‘that is the subject of the picture the 
‘is quite filled on the right by an old 
of Fuchsia gracilis, or the one that is 
only known iby that name. Then there 
yard or two where an old bush of 
der was taken away that thas been 
d with dark .Snapdragons and the fine 
vy Geranium Mme. Crousse. This 
pleasantly with a big tuft of Corydalis 
euca which is growing in the face of 
w, dry wall. This old Ivy Geranium, 
ts clear pink colouring, has never been 
| for freedom of bloom and general 
ness. It is delightful with anything of 
oliage, such as Cineraria maritima and 
7s lanata. I -do not know whether it 
sen generally observed that the leaves 
+ Geraniums not only have the form, 


soa a good deal of the smell of those of 
G. J. 


Corydalis nobilis 
autumn planting in the rock garden or 
, preferably in slightly shaded places, 
Ss should not forget Corydalis nobilis. 
are other fine plants of the same or 
| ae but in point of flower this may 
e reckoned appropriately named. In 
soil it attains a height of some 18 inches, 
is stature is but seldom reached, and I 
generally seen it from 9 inches to 12 
‘high. It is a very distinct-looking 
Ss. with beautiful Ferny foliage and 
a number of good-sized vellow flowers 
“with green or dark brown. Its true 
seems fo ibe the rock garden, but it is 
able in the border also, and in a good 
ot too heavy soil it should thrive and 
se. It flowers in May and can be 
d from September to November, or in 
ae 'S. ARNOTT. 


> 


iold Wreath (Tropzolum 
: polyphyllum) 


s is of unusual beauty when seen grow- 
nder favourable conditions and when 
among other flowers, such as Roses, or 
@ among dark blue Harebells which 
the face of cool retaining walls the 
issuperb. Itisa tuberous-rooted plant 
Omes from the Chilian Cordilleras. It 
out handsome trail ing stems HD to 
»in-length, but generally slightly less. 
‘are clothed with attractive blue-grey 
-and ‘bright yellow flowers which are 
it their best during June and July. This 
plant commences to grow very early, 
reing quite hardy, is never damaged—as 
any ‘plants are—by late frosts. The 
i, which are oblong with a dark red 
Should be obtained and planted, if possi- 
during ‘August or September, as its 
hh lis ripened off quite early in the sea- 
They should be planted 9 inches. deep, 
f allowed to remain in one position for 
years they will go down to as much as 
ches and even deeper. With me this 
‘carpets a large bed of pink Roses, the 
ose grey leaves and yellow flowers 
most attractive. It will also interest 
ito know that I tried to get rid of it 
‘this particular bed a few years ago by 
a it out to a depth of 18 inches, but the 

e as thick as ever. Whether in sun- 
a shade this appears to be equally 


oe) . 
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Hardy Flowers for Cutting 


ln most gardens there is a place for hardy plants which will supply flowers for 
gathering, but it is not often that a reserve garden is really well planned and satis- 


Sactory. Yetitits worth a little thought and care. 


Once well arranged ana it would 


supply a succession of charming flowers to gather, which would last for many years 


T is of those reserve outdoor borders I 
now wish to write. Any out-of-the-way 
corner, either in the kitchen garden or 
elsewhere, is suitable, so long as it is not 


overhung. by trees, and gets its proper share 
Given a good patch of ground, 
of planting it, which, in 


of sunshine. 
there are two ways 


flowers during the spring, summer, and 
autumn months, in the hope that any little 
information I can give may be of use to 
people who have had less experience than | 
have had. I should have a bed about 4 feet 
by 4 feet, well dug over, and some rotted leai- 
mould dug into it: And into this bed, in 


Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Mme. Crousse with Corydalis ocholeuca 


my opinion, are satisfactory. The one way, 
and perhaps the easiest, is to form beds about 
4 feet wide and 6 feet long, with narrow 
paths between them about 1 foot wide. The 
other way, and perhaps the most interesting, 
is to form beds of various sizes and shapes, 
leaving a narrow path of a foot wide (or a 
little more than that) round and between 
them. The first plan is the one I most 
strongly recommend, as iit is for flowers for 
cutting alone that this reserve garden is re- 
quired, and if the beds are made 4 feet wide, 
some of them can be to feet long, others only 
4 feet, their size depending upon the quan- 
titv of flowers which it is wished to grow. 

I will now describe the way they can be 
filled so as to supply a succession of cut 


August or September, I should plant Tenby 
Daffodil bulbs, 2 inches deep and 4 inches 
apart all ways. This is one of the earliest 
Daffodils to flower, and is of a rich buttercup- 
yellow. This supplies a large quantity of cut- 
flowers in February and early March for 
many years to come; but remember that if it 
is to flower year after year, you must only cut 
the flowers, not the leaves. If you cut. the 
leaves you weaken and ruin the bulb. This 
applies to all Daffodils and bulbs, so I shall 
give some beds of foliage suitable to use with 
them and other flowers. Meanwhile, I should 
plant another bed with the old double Daffo- 
dil Telamonius plenus in the same way. 
These will comé in when the Tenby Daffodils 
are over, and will supply the same rich yellow 
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hue. Another 4-foot bed might well be filled 
with 13 feet of Horsfieldi, 12 feet Empress, 
and 13 feet of Emperor (that is to say, if a 
good quantity of flowers are needed for room 
and dinner-table decoration). If only a few 
are wanted two or three’ rows of each kind 
would be enough, no doubt. These will 
flower in April. Another bed planted in the 
same way with Sir Watkin, Golden Spur, 
Henry Irving, 13 feet devoted to each kind, 
will supply a splendid selection of blooms, all 
varying in shape and size and colour, and ex- 
cellent for decorations. And a fourth bed | 
should plant in the same way with Barri con- 
spicuus and grandis. A fifth I should fill for 
2 feet with ornatus, 2 feet with poeticus of 
gardens, and 2 feet with double white (Gar- 
denia-flowered) poeticus. These kinds all 
flower freely if treated as [ advise, and I 
know by experience that planted thus they 
give a really good supply of cut flowers during 
February, March, April, and May, and that 
the Daffodils I have named are all distinct, 
with the exception of Empress and Horsfieldi. 


These varieties are not unlike each other, but 


as Empress flowers a little later than Hors- 
fieldi, and thev are both beautiful Daffodils, 
I have named them both. If Tulips are 
wished for, I should plant a bed with them, 
devoting a foot of the length to the 4-feet 
wide bed to each of these kinds. Cottage 
Maid (pink of a lovely shade), Rosamonde 
(another good pink), Carmine Brilliant, 
Thomas Moore (a-curious terra-cotta shade), 
and Duc Van Thol (single scarlet). I have 
not named any yellow Tulips, as I think the 
Daffodils I have given will supply all the 
yellow required at that time of year. I do 
not think double Tulips are quite so pretty 
for gathering as single ones, but they flower 
in May, andthe single ones I have named are 
over then, so I will mention a few which are 
good: Tournesol (scarlet and orange striped) 
and La Candeur (white). The lovely Darwin 
Tulips send up their large heads on long 
stalks in May. That they are beautiful there 
is no doubt, and their longer stems are a 
great boon to the person who requires flowers 
for high vases. Their self-coloured flowers 
vary in many shades of pink, salmon, red, 
plum, heliotrope, yellow, and brown, ‘and 
they will generally thrive and flower ‘in the 
same bed undisturbed for several years. 
Tulips will flower for several years, and the 
beds in which they are planted may have a 
certain quantity of manure dug into it, as 
well as some of+the leaf-mould which I re- 
commended for the Daffodil beds. The 
Tulips in the course of time will die out, 
though; whereas the Daffodils will increase 
year by year. A large bed of Lilies of the 
Valley must not be forgotten, and I recom- 
mend single crowns to be planted in well- 
enriched soil, and a yearly mulching about an 
inch deep of leaf-mould to be given to this 
bed. I should plant the bulbs 2 inches apart 


all ways, and leave them undisturbed until 


they become so thick that they cease to flower 
well. Then take them up and replant as 
before, getting three or four beds, if wished, 
from the one. 

A bed of single May-flowering Pzeonies will 
supply some fine blooms for large bowls and 
tall vases just when the Tulips and Daffodils 
have ceased to fill them. And in a bed 4 feet 
wide and 10 feet long about eight of these 
could be planted. "The bed in which they ate 
planted ought to be previously well dug and 
enriched with manure, and an additional 
mulching every year is advisable, given when 


the foliage first begins to appear above 
ground. ‘ 


Flowering at the same time as this is the 
early Flag Iris florentina. It is a lovely grey- 
ish white, and bears its flowers very freely. I 
should fill a bed, 4 feet by 6) feet, three- 
quarters full of these, and finish it with Iris 
Germanica (type), which will supply deep. blue 
and violet flowers at the same time. The 
beds for these must also be well dug and 


some manure (well rotted in this case) and 
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Caryopteris Mastacanthus (the Chinese 
Blue Spiraea) 


leaf-mould added to it. 


(from the outer edge of each plant to the 


outer edge of the next one), and the part 


from where the leaves begin to shoot ought 
to be buried about 1 inch below the surface of 
the soil. These will increase and do well for 
some vears, then the roots will have worked 
themselves about the surface to too great an 
~extent, and if they are not taken up, pulled to 
pieces, and replanted, there will be a danger 
of their altogether dying out. - The autumn 
is the time I generally do this, and J give 
them a slight mulching of leaf-mould every 
October. The leaves must never be cut: They 
must be allowed to die--the dead part left 
until quite dead, and then removed in spring, 
when the chief danger of frost is over. These 
Irises are very hardy; and so are the later 


Flag Irises, which flower. in June, and a bed 


of these later I also strongly recommend. 
Flavescens, Queen of May, pallida type, 
Mrs. G. Darwin, and Princess of Wales are 
the varieties I think most .people would 
admire, especially as they bear lovely flowers 
of various shades of lavender, pale rose, 
yellow, heliotrope, and white. They are well 
adapted for room decoration, as the colours 
are bright and distinct. io Ley 
Iris sibirica is very graceful too for vases. 
The plants are also very hardy, and soon in- 


crease into a large clump from which dozens. 


of blooms will be-set up in June.’ There are 


several blue ones; and also some white and. 


some cream-coloured kinds, and where many 
cut flowers are required a few of each would 
be found useful in the reserve garden. — 
The English Irises follow these, and I find 
them very hardy. They increase rapidly, too, 
in the soilin my garden, which is rather poor. 


They are lovely flowers to pick, and if bought | 


in mixed colours supply a variety of bloom 
of most lovely shades of violet,. heliotrope, 
blue, and white. I strongly recommend a 


bed of these, and the Spanish and Dutch 


Irises will form’ another bed, and mi 


The Irises ought to 
be planted separately about 10 inches apart. 


“the life of the plant can be ensu 


say nothing of the danger . 


_Autumn, \therefore, is ithe best ti 


September ‘to the end of Oct 


a 
is 


admire them much. With me the 
be newly planted with bulbs ever 
as the bulbs are extremely cheap 
deter no one from having them w 
to do so. The English, Dutch, an 
Irises are grown from bulbs, whic 
planting about 3 inches below th 
the autumn. The German Trise 
from rhizomes, ises 
plants, which send up a Grass- 
foliage before the blooms appear. 
i ie k hie we é Note Ne 


‘The Chinese Blue Spit 

T is fortunate that we have 
appropriate popular name fos 
tive shrub which has to bear 
of the clumsy botanical title « 
Mastacanthus. But for this I 
have little chance of attainir 
favour, as long experience amot 
and others leads me to recogni 
culty of persuading people to— 
the cultivation of plants wi 
names, even although they have g 
to recommend them. The Chir 
Spireea is a valuable shrub for aut 
with pleasing greyish foliage an 
heads of lavendersblbue flowers. : 
reminds one of that of the Sage 
about 3 feet high, so that it ca 
modated iin places where taller . 
be placed. It is particularly va 
count of its autumn-flowerin; 
comparatively hardy, but fros 
should recommend those who hav. 
in very cold and exposed districts | 
in as sheltered a place as possible, 
just that slight touch of tendernes: 
wenders its life a little precarious in 
tionally severe seasons. It ough 
dryish, ‘well-drained soil, — 
planted in a sunny position. C. 
may tbe planted up till April 4 
spect ‘of ‘sucéesss>) ya Gone 


Transplanting eve: 

Tree-planters differ greatly ir 
as to ‘the best itime for transplan 
greens, some advocating spring, sc 
mer, and others autumn as t 
moving ‘them; while their c 
ence goes ‘to show that everg. 
transplanted at nearly all seasons 
the winter months perhaps e : 
theless, there must be’a gene 
the transplanting of evergreens 


it can be moved without impair 
but slightly impairing.its vigou 
cannot. be in the spring when 
‘already begun to move, ‘becaus 
the pant live, the check give 
cutting of its roots would im 
at least for the current vear 
consequence in a general way 
sity, pertain to summer transpl 


moving of some species of Co 
leaders of which are of so much 


planting evergreens, say from 


definitely still as soon (the weath 
favourable)'as the plants have 1 
terminal buds. Wihy? Sim: 
sap of the plants thas not ithen 
active, and the soil is sufficiently 
induce the formation of new ro 
serve to re-establish the plants in 
situations, thereby enabling the 
vigorously and without .check 
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weevil that lays an egg in each 
, which larva eats out the inside 
‘when the sap rises in the spring? 
‘spraying is ineffectual as the grub is 
t bud. Twenty or 30 large trees lost 
r buds this spring and are now fruit- 
t, In what month does the weevil de- 
qe egg? 2, Where does the egg hatch 
Presumably the grub then eats its 
0 the bud and the damage is done.) 
n does the weevil pass up and down 
me and after the egg-depositing ? 
sit hibernate? and 5, live inthe sum- 
the tree or among herbage, etc., on 
und? 6, How can it best be extermi- 
ir its ravages stopped ? 
: Canon Stewart. 

‘d wn Hill, Hythe, Southampton. 
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“Apple blossom weevil occurs in most 
s in England and Wales, and is re- 
from Scotland and Ireland. 
y prevalent from the midlands south- 
being a serious pest in the Evesham 
in Cambridgeshire, Kent, and in the 
-and south-western counties. Abroad 
is weil known in most European 
in some of which—as, for instance, 
it has proved even more destructive 
the British Isles; indeed, it has caused 
mage that growers have been forced 
co-operative action for its destruction. 
ipple blossom. weevil is notoriously diffi- 
control, owing to the fact that it is 
enable to treatment by spraving, but 
certain general measures which 
check its numbers to some extent. 
& OF INJURY.—If an Apple orchard be 
ed at the close of the blooming period 
yften be noticed that certain of the 
is have failed to expand, the petals 
died and become brown in colour 
falling off. Such blossoms are 
‘known as ‘‘ capped blossom,’’ and a 
amination will show that under- 
brown petals is a small yellowish 
ater a pupa), which has eaten away 
of the flower and so prevented all 
owth. Blossoms so attacked ulti- 
and fall off. In bad cases a high 
of the flowers in an orchard may 
d in this manner, with the result 
rop is almost entirely lost. Pear 
s are also occasionally attacked by 
syil, but the losses are se!dom serious. 
RIPTION AND LIFE-HISTORY.—The adult 
a small insect about } inch in length 
ng rostrum or “ trunk.” In colour 
ls or brownish, dotted with fine grey 
ind across ithe wing-cases (elytra), 
appear to form the ‘back ” of the 
a light-coloured, greyish or yellow- 
_ This mark is more or less in the 


he adult weevils appear in spring 
vl or fly to the Apple-trees, on which 
often be found in numbers during 
fod preceding the opening of the 
Eggs are laid as follows :—The 
evil bores a hole into the unopened 
Ss an egg in the hole, and then pushes 
with her trunk, afterwards sealing 
le with saliva. Only one egg is 
blossom, and a single female can 
ay 50 eggs ormore. If the weather 
be such that the Apple blossom 
erv rapidly the flowers may open 
‘about the time when the egg 
n which case the linsect dies. As a 
er, the grub appears first and pre- 
petals from expanding. The larva 
lv, and in a fortnight is full 
is then a pale yellowish grub with 


give me some information about _ 


I¢ is: 


VY, and is very characteristic of the: 


/ ‘ . 
é 
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The Apple-blossom Weevil 


a brown head and lies in the cavity of the 
capped blossom in the curved position usual 
to weevil larvae. The bloom iby then is practi- 
cally dead and the larva turns to a pupa. 
About a week or 10 days afterwards the pupa 
casts its skin and becomes an adult weevil, 
the insect remaining a short time within the 
blossom and then eating its way out through 
a hole in the side. These weevils may be 
found upon the Apple-trees for three or four 
weeks after their emergence, but they gradu- 
ally disappear, and long before the autumn 
they shave all found their way ito winter 
quarters—as, for instance, under rough bark 
on the trees, beneath stones or rubbish on 
the ground, or in dead leaves, hedge cuttings, 
etc. They remain there during the winter, 
and in the following spring come out again 
and return to the Apple-trees, when a fresh 
generation is produced. 

NATURAL ENEMIES.—The Apple blossom 
weevil is eaten by birds such as tits, and is 
also destroyed by insect parasites. The larva 
of the ichneumon (Pimpla pomorum) feeds on 
the larva and pupa of the weevil in the capped 
blossom, and in this way very many are de- 
stroyed. Dr. Imms, of the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, has shown that in an 
orchard in Cambridgeshire over 25 per cent. 
of the weevils were killed by this ichneumon. 

METHODS OF CONTROL.—-Firom the above ac- 
count of the life-history it will be.clear that 
the Apple blossom weevil is at no time really 
susceptible to those measures usually em- 
ployed against orchard pests. The insect 
when young iis protected within the ‘ capped 
blossom”’; when adult it appears to feed 
littke—or, at all events, not in such a manner 
as to make a lead arsenate spray of much use. 
It spends the winter in various places, always 
well concealed, and winter treatment cannot 
be wholly effective. 

1, Nevertheless, in most orchards some- 
thing, and in many much, can be done in 
winter. In the first place, if the trees are 
mossy and the trunks encrusted with loose 
bark many weevils will hibernate on the trees 
and a winter wash, or later .a lime wash, will 
destroy many of them; recent reports tend to 
show that late lime-washing is fairly success- 
ful against the weevil. Fhe burning of all 
rubbish and the cleaning of hedge bottoms 
and ditches will also be helpful, as will the 
cultivation of the ground underneath the 
trees. 2, In France it has been found prac- 
ticable to reduce the numbers of the beetles 
by shaking ithem off the trees just before they 
lav their eggs. A large sheet is spread under 
the tree which is shaken or tapped with a 
stick, and the beetles which fall down are 
tipped into-a pail containing a little paraffin. 
3, In small orchards or where the trees are 
voung it is worth collecting the capped 
blossom by hand before the beetles emerge. 
4, In connection with this hand-picking the 
possibility of increasing the number of 
ichneumon parasites is worth consideration. 
If the collected ‘‘ capped blossom ” be placed 
in the orchard in a box with.a muslin cover 
of a certain mesh (about 1-32 inch) the weevils 
will be imprisoned while the ichneumons will 
be able to escape. It has already been pointed 
out that the ichneumon is an efficient enemy 
of the weevil, destroving 25 per cent., and if 
capped blossoms could be collected over a 
wide area and the ichneumons released this 
percentage might be considerably increased. 
In France results obtained by this method are 
said to have been distinctly hopeful. 5, The 
weevils seek winter quarters fairly early in 
the summer and they may then be trapped by 
means of bands of sacking tied round the 
trunks of the trees—as for Codling Moths. 
The band should be in position by the be- 
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ginning of June and should be removed and 
burned in the autumn. This method of 
control may prove of more vaiue than has 
hitherto\ been supposed. 6, Apart from 
winter washing, no spray has yet been proved 
to be of much use and spraying should only 
be tried experimentally.—Leaflet No. 


15; 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. } 


Cucumber-leaf spot (Cercospora 
Melonis) 


Could you give me any particulars as to 
treatment of Cucumbers which have de- 
veloped leaf spot? I have had it three years 
in. succession. This year I had the house 
painted and felt sure that would stop it, but 
it has come just the same. Is there any cure 
or preventive? | Paekes 

West Shepton. 


[This fungus, although first observed and 
described as a new’ species so recently as 
1896, has spread with remarkable rapidity, 
and at the present moment is the most de- 
structive parasite with which the cultivator 
of ‘Cucumbers and Melons has to contend. 
In several instances growers report an 
annual loss of £2,000, whereas others have 
had to abandon the cultivation of these plants 
owing to the repeated destruction of their 
entire stock, in places where the fungus has 
secured a firm foothold. 

The foliage is the part first attacked. At 
a later stage the fruit often aiso suffers, The 
first indication of the presence of the disease 
is the appearance of a few small, scattered, 
pale green spots on the upper surface of the 
leaf. The spots gradually increase in size 
and also in number, and often run together, 
gradually passing through grey to a brown- 
ish or ochreous colour. If at this stage the 
upper surface of a diseased spot be examined 
with a pocket lens it will be seen to be covered 
with delicate upright brown threads, each 
bearing a conidium at its tip. This repre- 
sents the fruiting portion of the fungus, the 
mycelium or hyphe ‘being buried in the sub- 
stance of the leaf. The minute conidia or 
reproductive bodies are canried from diseased 
to healthy ieaves by currents of air, insects, 
clothing, etc., or by spraying, and if the leaf 
surface is moist such conidia germinate and 
the germ-tubes enter the tissues of the leaf 
directly. Very frequently a leaf becomes 
quite dry and crumbles to the ground within 
24 hours of the first infection. Such dead 
fallen leaves are much more responsible for 
the rapid spread of the epidemic than are the 
conidia which pass directly from one leaf to 
another. .When the dry fragments- of a 
diseased leaf fall on damp earth the mycelium 
present in the tissues quickly commences 
growth and forms. an exceedingly delicate 
cobweb-like mycelium which runs on. the 
surface of the soil and produces myriads of 
very minute conidia, which are dispersed by 
currents of air, and infect the leaves in a 
manner similar to that of the larger conidia 
borne on the leaves. 

The mycelium in the soil originating from 
diseased fallen, leaves continues to extend 
and produce conidia so long as the requisite 
conditions as to moisture and temperature are 
present. When these conditions fail the 
mycelium passes into a resting condition, but 
readily assumes renewed activity when 
stimulated ‘by returning moisture and heat. 
By this means the fungus survives from one 
season to another in the soil, and the disease 
is almost certain to recur vear after vear ina 
house that is once infected, unless the soil is 
thoroughly sterilised. 

It is important to remember that the disease 
under consideration can only assume the pro- 
portions of a destructive epidemic when at- 
tacking plants grown under glass, and where 
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a high temperature and an excess of moisture 
are present. Such conditions, accompanied 
by a deficiency of light, result in the produc- 
tion of “‘ soft’ foliage, and it is only such 
soft foliage that the fungus can attack. Ex- 
periments-carried out at Kew prove that the 
fungus cannot inoculate leaves that have de- 
veloped under ‘‘ lights,’’ or in the open air. 
Plants that are badly diseased, if removed to 
the open air produce new foliage, which re- 
mains perfectly healthy. The disease 


ble by the rushing mode of cultivation 
followed. 
The seed remains perfectly free from 


disease, hence there is no fear of its intro- 
duction from this source, and its sudden ap- 
pearance in a new locality remained in- 
explicable until indicated by the following 
incident :—An establishment in Hertfordshire 
sending consignments of Cucumbers to 
Covent Garden Market tremained free from 
the disease until the commencement of the 
present season, when on one occasion some 
empty. “‘ flats’’ or packing boxes that had 
contained Cucumbers, sent from a place 
where the disease was known to be rampant, 
were by mistake returned from Covent Gar- 
den to the Herts establishment, where from 
that date the disease appeared and is now 
practically bevond control. ‘To test the possi- 
bility of this means of introducing the disease 
an empty box that had contained diseased 
Cucumber leaves sent to Kew for determina- 
tion was placed over a young Végetable 


Marrow plant that was growing under glass; 


within three days every leaf was destroyed 
by the disease. Another Marrow plant grow- 
ing in the open and subjected to similar tréat- 
ment did not contract the disease. 

PREVENTIVE MEASURES.—If the foliage is 
fairly hard the disease cannot aSsiime the 
dimensions of an epidemic, and even if it 
appears it can be kept well in hand by spray- 
ing. To accomplish this end a fair supply of 
air should tbe admitted so that the atmo- 
sphere is not constantly saturated with mois- 
ture. It is wise to spray in anticipation of 
the disease, using a solution of potassium 
sulphide—z2 ozs. to 3 gallons of water, adding 
2.028. of soft-soap. _It\is very important that 
the under surface of the leaves be thoroughly 
wetted with the solution. If the disease is 
present the soil should also be drenched with 
the solution. Diseased leaves should be re- 
moved and burned before they decay and fall 
to the ground. After a diseased crop has 
been removed the soil should be thoroughly 
drenched with a solution of ‘‘ Jeves’ Fluid,” 
in the proportion of 1 oz. to 1 gallon of rain- 
water. ‘ 

As to the danger of infection arising from 
spores ‘being conveved in :packling-cases as 
recorded above, no suggestions can be 
offered; nevertheless, the matter is one 
claiming the attention of cultivators, and as 
the wholesale mixing up of such hampers aip- 
pears to be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, it is probable that many diseases other 
than the one under consideration have by this 
means been first introduced to a new locality. 
—Leaflet No. 76 of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries. | 
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Sowing Broad Beans in winter 
S the practice of sowing Broad Beans in 
autumn adopted verv much to-day? Is 
there any advantage over spring-sowing ? 

These questions, recently put to me, almost 

suggest it is the exception rather than the 

rule to meet with manv who consider the 
sowing of seeds of this vegetable before 

February or March. Mv reply to the interro- 

gators was to point to a row of Beans which 


} 


is. 
entirely an artificial creation, rendered possi- 


ty ad 
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were sown last November. They were then 
(the beginning of July) in full bearing ; vigor- 
ous, and quite immune from any sign of fly, 
a claim which could not be advanced in re- 
spect to rows of spring-sown Beans that, 
unlike those got in in November, were show- 
ing signs of distress consequent on the 
drought. Gardeners of the old school were 
great believers in autumn sowing, some doing 
so as early as October, and I think there is a 
deal to be said in its-favour. To have the 
very best results trenching and generous 
manuring are essential in their culture, and 
I look upon those I sowed in November, the 
roots of which were well established a foot 
or more below the surface on heavy soil on a 
base of chay as a triumph for earlier work 
and trouble. 

If for no-other reason than to have plants 
free, or almost free, from the ravages of the 
fly, the earlier start is worth it, but one also 
is often able to gather an early dish. Broad 


Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free -of charge. if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpIToR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C... 4 
Letters on business should be sent to the PuUB- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. Ag GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in. the issue immedt- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 
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stages of colour and size 


Beans, as most gardeners know, 1 
the winter, and even in a time o: 
firost may be tided over with a litth 
litter being scattered about them. 


ate, Peas 
These are looking much better tt 
ever the earlier sowings this season, 
feared that the pods will have <¢ 
filling, a good plan is to pinch 
of the plants. This helps an 
swelling of the pods, and is worth 
trouble involved. 
Some of the late varieties ar 
signs of a second growth, or “ gr 
as it is termed locally. Where 
have commenced 'to grow the bes 
lift: them dt-ORte. 5 3 page 
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Naming plants—All who wish t 
be named should send fair exan $ 0 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
and points of shoots are useless.) No 
four plants should be sent in any one w 
same correspondent. Where more 
is sent they should be numbered. 
cones should always be'sent. 


Naming fruit—Several — spect n 


assist in its determination. — 
from several correspondents sim 
fruits for naming, these in many 
ripe and otherwise poor. We w 

not more than four varieties at a t 


ye 
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Chrysanthemums unsatisfactory 

(G. C. W., Dumbarton)—You state that 
you are not stimulating your plants, but the 
growths sent point to too much manure 
somewhere. Its soft nature would make it 
liable to burning or scorching by the sun 
after a spell of a few dull or wet days. With 
plants in open ground littke can be done ex- 
cept to remove any superfluous shoots so as 
to let in the light, ‘and in respect to those in 
pots, give more room so that air may move 
freely among the leaves. " : 


FRUIT _ 

Pruning ftuit-bushes | * 
(A. R.).—Prune as soon as the leaves fall. 
Red Currants should be cut hard back close 
up to old stems; no new growth left unless 
trees need to*ibe extended. Black Cunrants, 
on the other hand, bear on young wood, not 
on spurs, so that it is necessary to leave a 
few inches of shoots of this season’s growth; 
but you may well thin the branches to admit 
light and air. You may now shorten 
branches if you desire. Gooseberries are 
treated much like Black Currants, but they 
fruit on sputs as well as on old ‘wood. Your 


wall. trees may be shortened as before, say, to . 


within 3 inches, but much depends upon 


variety. 


Pruning cordons 

(Be).—Summer’ pruning of all fruit-trees 
consists in shortening to within 3 inches of 
the base iall superfluous shoots of the current 


€ ee Sas 


thus produce a full crop of fruit. 
in this way in August the sun, air, and wind 
can play among the leaves so mtich better and 
thus hasten mattiration, without which tio 
fruit canbe produced, All the leading shoots, 


\ 


-pruned. - 


thoroughly. 


_ To have Patsnips and Carrots 


of a good liming. If lime has n 


or any required to fill in gaps to 
shape of the tree, should be 
Winter pruning consists in cuttt 
within one eye of the base the sk 


(Novice).—Where the Vine-rod, 
more than 23 feet apart two | 
the bunch are enough to leave. — 
are more widely planted three 
leaves beyond the bunch may 
vantage. The point is this: 
leaves as there is space for 
One perfect le 
value to a Vine than half-a- 
leaves. fei 


Vine foliage 


Sowing Celery, Carrots, and 
for early July = 

(A ‘Constant Reader).—To o 

the period mentioned sow seed 

end of January or early 

grow on resulting plants 


time you require them sow t 
as early in February as the weat. 
on well-dug and fertile soil | 
has been manured in the pr 
sow the last as early in Mare 
Aphis on Lettuce — a: 

(Chas. Fraser).—The Lettuc 
fested with a grey-looking “‘ ap 
inclines us to think that your soil 


plied within recent years we 
plication during this comin 
winter to the soil some thre 
before manuring and digging té 
The lime should be. lightly fo 
soil. ce 
Celery for inspection = 
(C. G. F.; Devon).—The Celery 
by the Celery-leaf spot disease 


should be picked off and burned. The 
jm sent is entirely ruined, and all such 
should be destroyed. Dress the land 
jround lime. The mischief is now 
d it is too late to spray for this 
When plants first show signs of spot 
jould be sprayed with Bordeaux mix- 
(Bee 

sparagus bed 

ssparagusbed has become so full of 
ine that it is impossible to master it. 
ily one way to get rid of it—viz., lift 
s, clean the ground thoroughly, and 
the whole ‘bed with the lifted roots. 
inthe risk of injuring the roots so that 
ind myself without a crop next year? 
. Ripuna. 
out doubt, if you wish to have an. 
clean Asparagus-bed, your best 
vill be to plant a new>one on quite 
ean ground, doing your best to keep 
ent foul one as clean as you can until 
' bed is strong enough to admit of 
‘ing cut. That you-can do by having 
tweed kept pulled or hoed as much as 
) If you ‘lifted the roots of the pre- 
| plants you would, even with all 
‘care, so check them that growth 
‘ds would be weak. Still, further, it 
ful whether, with any care, you could 
replant them without taking some 
of the Bindweed roots with them. 
will*have a strip of ground large 
for the purpose trenched 2 feet deep, 
vily manured during the winter, will 
tain two-year-old roots, and plant 
dperly in the spring, you should have 
ms to cut next spring. ] 


des not setting 

a span-roof greenhouse, 20 feet by 
and have planted out iin it 80 Tomato 
‘They are perfectly healthy. Each 
‘bloom ‘has set about 10 Tomatoes, 
‘three or four on each truss appear 
velling, being about the size of an 
whilst the remainder ‘has never moved 
the size of a Pea or small marble. 
tell me whether they will eventually 
what I am to do to help them ? 

Ss SEASIDE. 
tas nothing you can do that will in- 
‘small fruits to swell if, as you say, 
mts are perfectly healthy and vigor- 
sence of an ample circulation of air 
tult, and we should surmise that is 
the crowding of the plants in the 
‘Fewer iplants would have given a 
eld. You might shorten the leaves 
‘and keep the side shoots rigidly sup- 
so that later-formed trusses get more 
, We have in mind a house, 20 feet 
‘t, which annually provides quite 400 
‘uit from 30 plants. These stand on 
ted iron staging, which is covered 
> cinders in which the roots ramify 
wident satisfaction. The same stage 
ddates plants in pots. The Toma- 
trained to the roof, 15 plants on 
I) ao 


‘ou kindly let me know the correct 
cooking Mercury, or Good King 
Also the time for cutting, and 
ithe leaf only is used or the stem and 
ae . VEGETARIAN. 


aves are eaten like Spinach, and it 
1 suggested to use the shoots like 
iS, as a vegetable blanched by simply 
them up. We think this an excel- 

ible for England, iand deserving to 
enerally planted. It is extensively 
y the Lincolnshire farmers, almost 
having its bed,“which, if placed 
corner and well mariured, yields 
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an abundant supply of delicious shoots a fort- 
night before Asparagus comes in, and for 
some weeks afterwards. From a_ south 
border cutting generally commences early in 
April and continues until the end of June. 
Some people say they like it better than 
Asparagus. | When. ‘properly -grown, the 
young shoots should 'be almost as thick as the 
little finger, and in gathering they should be 
cut under the ground in a similar way to 
those of Asparagus. In preparing it for use, 
if the outer skin or bark thas become tough, 
strip it off from the bottom upwards, and 
then wash and tie it up in, bunches like 
Asparagus. It is best boiled in plenty of 
water. When tender, strain and serve simply 
or upon toast. Some have melted butter with 
it, others eat it simply with the gravy and 
meat. In cultivation, the Mercury will grow 
anvwhere, but, to have it in the best form, 
good cultivation jis necessarv. To this end 
you cannot have the ground too deep nor too 
rich. Hence we should say trench the ground 
2 feet deep, mixing in an abundance of rich 
manure, and plant as early in the spring as 
possible. As the plant is a perennial it jis 
necessarv to get an abundant vield of shoots, 
and to get them as strong as possible—and 
hence, in time, each plant may be 1 foot or 
more in diameter. In vlanting, put the rows 
18 inches apart. and the plants 1 foot apart 
in the row. . It is wild in some parts of 
England. | 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Weeds in lawn 

(Superior).—With a lawn so full of weeds 
as yOurs seems to be, the only way is to have 
it thoroughly trenched, clearing out the weeds 
as the work is being done. In the spring 
you-may sow it down, using the best Grass 
seed. You°may, if you wish to use the turf, 
lift it and clear out the weeds, then trench it, 
and, having levelled it and made it firm, you 
may relay the turf. This you may do at once. 


Duck Weed 

(O. A. S.).—We regret being unable to re- 
commend anything that would kill the weed 
without injuring other plants. We sym- 
pathise with you in your difficulty. Your 
best plan will be to fish up the masses of 
weed with a wooden rake and, by devoting a 
short time every day to free the surface of 
any stray patches that may appear, you will 
in time get rid of it. 


Making the most of a cottage garden 
in summer 

(Holiday Gardener).—We think your pro- 
posal with regard to the thinning out and 
transplanting of the fruit ‘bushes mentioned 
to be a good one, and if there ts room for 
them, would advise the transference of the 
whole of them from their present position to 
the suggested new site next the Grass walk. 
If this cannot be done we suggest the lifting 
of the remaining bushes and the deeping or 
working of the soil two spits in depth before 
replanting them: The,same care should be 
taken with respect to those planted ‘next the 
Grass, and, in addition to this, be sure and 
place a good supply of manure not in close 
contact, but near to round about the troots, or 
otherwise mix it with the soil both in the 
latter and former instances. Regarding the 
roots of the Willow-tree robbing the Rhubarb, 
this difficulty could be surmounted by digging 
a trench some 3 feet wide and as deep as 
necessary af a safe distance from _ the 
Rhubarb, when all the tree roots met should 
be cut through. If this is done every other 
vear the Rhubarb would not suffer loss of 
nutritive matter. We should have added that 
it would be wise to mulch the fruit bushes on 
the completion of planting, and, as the soil 
is light, mulch them again in spring to keep 
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the roots cool and encourage root-action 
during the summer. ‘To protect Gooseberry 
buds from birds cover the bushes with old 
fish-netting after pruning in late autumn or 
winter. Your suggestions as to the planting 
of the flower border in question should, if 
canried out, produce a good effect. If not 
too early, Lupins in variety of the perennial 
section might be useful, and the same with 
respect to Chrysanthemum maximum, King 
Edward VII., Japanese Anemones, Canter- 
bury Bells of the Cup and Saucer type (which 
make a glorious display early in June), 
Rudbeckia Autumn Glory, and~- Helenium 
autumnale, Pentstemons, and the early- 
flowering Michaelmas Daisies, such as A. 
acris, etc., and Tritoma uvaria are a few 
other subjects which would serve to enhance 
the effects in late summer and early autumn. 
We think a close perusal of our columns 
weekly should furnish you with all the in- 
formation you might require, as it is our en- 
deavour to cater for all classes of gardeners. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


5 eB Verrill, Monmouthshire.—1, Im- 
patiens Roylei, hardy annual, native of India, 
but naturalised on the banks of the river near 


Usk; 2, Lythrum salicaria (common Purple 


Loosestrife), a handsome native perennial 
growing freely on the margins of streams and 
lakes;- 3, (Campanula persicifolia (Peach- 
leaved); the forms are numerous in gardens. 

J..H., Co. Cavan.—Crinum ‘Powellii (see 
article page 555). It is a most beautiful and 
bulbous plant and. the flowers are sweetly 
fragrant. 

Mrs. D., Bideford.—Hemanthus albiflos. 

E. C. W.—Your plant is Eupatorium 
ageratoides. The least common of the few 
species of Eupatorium cultivated in gardens. 
It may always be known by having opposite 
leaves which are perfectly smooth and hair- 
less. 

A. H. Wolley-Dod.—You are quite right. 
Poterium obtusum (syn. P. hakusakensis) has 
drooping spikes of soft pink. Your plant is 
Poterium (syn. Sanguisorba) canadensis, 
which is at present uncommon in gardens. 
The growth is upright and mav reach 7 feét 
to 8 feet, and the large handsome leaves 
colour strikingly in autumn. 

A. M., 39, Museum Road, ' Oxford.—The 
specimen you sent is Solidago missouriensis, 
a plant lately re-introduced from’ America 
and shown a few years iago before the R.H.S. 
under the erroneous name of Aster hybridus 
luteus, under which name it received an 
Award of Merit. It is a good subject for the 
herbaceous border in connection with Aster 
acris and the many fine forms of Aster 
amellus. 

J. Panting.—Lobelia Cavanillesii, syn. with 
L. laxiflora. 

J. C..C., Nr. Bristol.—t, Parrotia persica ; 
2, Cotoneaster frigida; 3, Abelia rupestris ; 4, 
Helxine Solierii. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 
F, R., Wetherby.—1, Royal Jubilee; 2, 
Beauty of Hants; 3; New Hawthornden; 4, 
Tower of Glamis. 
C. G., Taunton.—t, Reynold’s Peach; 2, 
new Northern Greening; 3, Charles Eyre. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 
Sutton and Sons, Reading.—Bulbs. 
Dobbie and Co., Ltd., Edinburgh.—Bulbs, 
Roses, Sweet Peas. 

E. P. Dixon and. Sons, 
Square, Hull.—List of bulbs. 

Dickson and Robinson, Manchester.—List 
of bulbs. 

Chaplin Bros., Ltd., Waltham Cross, N.— 
List of bulbs; list of Roses. 

Ellison, West Bromwich.—Bulbs. on ap- 
proval; fruit-trees, seeds, Roses, 


(Late Replies see next page.) 


Ltd., Paragon 


é 
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FERNS 


Raising Ferns 
(REPLY, ‘TO. De EL) 
Te succeed in raising Fern spores it is of 


importance that the spores should be col- 

lected at the proper time, for Ferns are 
much like other plants in respect to shedding 
their spores as soon as ripened. Even with 
some of the most prolific Ferns it. is only 
when the fertile fronds are taken at the right 
moment that really good crops ‘can “be 
secured. Fern spores collected in the autumn 
are generaily more reliable than. those taken 
during the winter or early spring. Those 
grown in a rather drier ys ie than is 
usually recommended are most reliable. In 
collecting spores of the slow-growing and 
choice sorts it is necessary to be. careful that 
the plants from which they are taken have 
not ‘been growing in close proximity to such 
as Nephrodium molle, Pteris tremula, and P. 
cretica. 

COMPOST FOR SOWING.—Before « preparing 
pots or pans for sowing spores the soil should 
be thoroughly cieansed from worms and other 
insects. Many growers go to some trouble in 


preparing a mixed compost, but this is quite 


unnecessary. Some good loam pressed firmly 
into the pots, with a sprinkling of sand, 
crocks, and charcoal over the surface is quite 
equal to the best preparation that can be 
made. The crocks and charcoal should be 
pounded up fine. If the pots are well soalced 
in water ‘before the spores are sown very little 
watering will Ibe necessary, and in no case 
should the surface be watered. The seed- 
pots need not occupy valuable space. Tf 
covered with glass they may stand under the 
stage, provided light and warmth are suffi- 
cient. Although they should not be exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun, it is quite neces- 
sary to give them ‘the full benefit of all the 
light obtainable. In sowing the spores it is 
better to sow thinly, for overcrowding is fre- 
quently the cause of failure. It is difficult to 
lay down any rule with regard to sowing, for 
in’ some ‘instances where ‘what appear ‘to be 
good spores are very abundant poor results 
are obtained, while with others, which pro- 
duce spores sparingly, there is no difficulty in 
getting a good crop of seedlings. From 
Onvy chium auratum, which produces spores, 
or what appear to be good spores, in great. 
abundance, it is rare to get a good batch of 
seedlings, while in O. japonicum the spores 
are, apparently , very sparse, yet there is no 
difficulty in getting seedlings. 


Hardy Ferns planted naturally 


There are many varieties of our native 
Polystichums, Hart’s-tongues, Blechnums, 
which would be excellent as companions to 
the evergreen herbaceous plants suited for 
sheltered, half-shady nooks. There are also 
many exotic kinds hardy and vigorous. 
Graceful and new effects may be dev eloped j in 
foregrounds by drives through glades and in 
many other positions by the bold use of hardy 
Ferns of the larger kinds. The Bracken we 
see everywhere, “but’ some of the others are 
more graceful in form, and delight in the 
partial shade of open woods and drives, and 
do even in the sun. Up to the present time 
Ferns have, as a rule, been stowed away in 
obscure corners, and never come into the 
garden landscape at all. But not’ only ‘can 
thev give us new and beautiful aspects of 
vegetation in the garden landscape, but even 
in parks and woods, 

The best way of growing Ferns. is along 
with the flowers as in Nature. Ferns in 
their natural state have, as a rule, both soil 
and localitv exactly suited to their require- 
ments ; furthermore, the soil is vearly en- 


-without any carpet. 


riched by the decaying fdliags of surrounding 
trees, -which foliage, moreover, forms a pro- 
tection to them in <winter.. In arranging a 
fernery, study the habits and requirements 
of the species, and allot each such a position 
as is most likely to produce the best results, 


‘The most sheltered, moist spot should, for. 


instance, be given to varieties of the evergreen 
Blechnums, which delight in a’damp atmo- 
sphere, and the delicate forms of Aspleniuim. 
The noble Osmunda needs a damp place, 
free, however, from stagnant moisture. The 
best soil for these Royal Ferns is a mixture 
of good loam and fibrous peat. The better 
deciduous. kinds of Polypodium, such as P. 
Phegopteris and P. Dryopteris, 
sheltered positions, and in quiet nooks should 
be found charming groups of such things as 
the Parsley Fern and Cystopteris fragilis, a 
most delicate and graceful Fern. Let Lastrea 
Filix-mas and its varieties occupy the bolder 
and more exposed positions, in company with 
fine colonies. of the evergreen kinds, com- 
prising some unique varieties of the Poly- 
stichums, ‘Scolopendriums, Polypodiums, etc. 
The beauty of a fernery is much enhanced 
by having the larger kinds of Ferns growing 
out of some plant of dwarfer growth. The 
Ferns themselves are much benefited by this 
plan ‘because there is “not an excessive 
evaporation constantly. going on during dry 
and hot weather... The ‘small Ferns are best 
They are” the choicest, 
rarest, and most difficult to grow, and as they 
require a little extra attention it would be 
better. not to run the 
smothered. The Fern lover will remember 
that it is not only our own beautiful native 
Ferns that we possess for the adorning of our 
outdoor gardens. If we had but these and 
their many pretty forms they would be a great 
help, but we have also the hardy Ferns of 
America, Asia, and the Continent of Europe. 
Some of the monstrous varieties of our Ferns 
are far from pretty, and do not. deserve a 
place in our gardens and woodlands. G: 


LATE REPLIES ~ 


Canterbury Bells : 


(‘‘ Rosamond ’’).—If the plants are left in 
the bed they will bloom next season. They 
can also be lifted and planted in. another 
place if desired, such work being done in the 
autumn before we get much firost. They 
will probably be fine specimens next spring. 


Plants for hanging baskets 


Will vou kindly tell me what plants would 
be suitable for two hanging-baskets in a cold 
greenhouse, S.W. aspect? I have recently 
had one built span-roof, and I am wishing 
to furnish it, but so far have only Geraniums, 
Heliotropes, and a Cobea scandens, which 
has just commenced flowering. I propose buy- 
ing some young Chrvsanthemums, Primula 
obconica and malacoides and potting them 
on. I should be glad if you would suggest 
some. other suitable subjects. I am also 
going to plant.on a south wall three Roses. 
I thought of Maréchal Neil, Niphetos, and a 
good crimson. The size of house is 14 feet 
by 103 feet. “ “ RosamMonp.” 

[There are a number of subjects suitable 
for your hanging-baskets, such as Asparagus 
Sprengeri, Ferns, Ivy-leaved Geraniums, 
Begonias of the drooping section, Sel aginella 
plumosa, and Lachenalias (see also. page 
553). Ihe greenhouse could be. furnished 
with Carnations, Calceolarias, Astilbes, 
Begonia, Arum Lilies for winter, and other 
Lilies for the summer. Coronilla glauca, 
Clarkias, Stocks, and Schizanthus could ibe 
sown now. Cyclamen, Campanula pyra- 
midalis, dwarf form. Cannas, Cinerarias, 
various kinds of bulbs potted now. Clivia, 
res frageans, Fuchsia, Hydrangeas (of 
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which eabees are one some ane fort 


should have 7 


his recent monograph on the gen 


' 3 inches across. ci ces 


. Cotoneaster horizontalis _ 


risk of their being 


portion of the vegetable depar 


of gardening. Outside hort: 


Dutch hoe should be kept at 


goniums of the show and 1 
Azaleas, Salvias, Primula stella 
Tpomeea Heavenly, Blue m4 


climber, Streptosolen Jamesoni 
suavelons, Diplacus  glutinos 
asiatica, Bougainvillea, and 
mums, The Roses Maréchal 
Niphetos aire suitable, and a g0 
Climbing Richmond.] — oh 


Sedum for identification | ey 

(M. A. Foster).—Thank you fo 
men. of Sedum, which, as you 
totally from Sedum | ~middenc 
Maximovicz, who first described th 
1859, when it was introduced fro: 
pointed out that there were tw 
well distinguished, of which 
leaved form was the more usta 
vation. It was left to Dr. Lloyd 


to distinguish vour plant as Sedu 
dorffianum var. diffusum. Hi 
is :—Stems longer than in the type nt 
less decumbent, tending to root 
Eee larger, lanceolate to linear. 
‘inch to 2 inches long by Zi 
sharply eae in upper part,. 
3 inch deep, inflorescence lax, 


(Reginald _ Cartwright, Kidd 
The shrub is easily raised | from 
fore allow these to ripen thoroug al 
in pans or boxes of sandy soil p 
warm greenhouse in March. 
-serted this month in pots and ie ie 

closed frame also ise freely. 


Horticulteet Societias 


Ipswich and District Garden 
Association 


On Saturday, August“ Cane “a 
of members and friends left ipa 
for Bawdsey Manor, ithe reside 
Cuthbert Quilter, ‘Bart., }:Ps 
across the cricket field the be 
gardens were first inspected, foll 
glasshouse department. 
Peaches and Grapes. Also 
display of stove and greenhouse p 
front of the range of glassho ; 


crops in it looking well. The rc 
by the sea attracted a great d 
especially to those viewing th bota 


be seen the smugglers’ cave a 
tunnels ‘hewn in the rock. 

vote of thanks was passed oS 
Quilter, Bart., for his kindness 
the ‘magnificent grounds open, — 
cluded a most pleasant and inte: 


TRADE Ni 


From Messrs. Walter. C 
Grove Works, Battersea, w 
the following, . dated ‘Sep 


You will doubtless have se 
papers that a disastrous fire o 

works on Sunday last, but we 
that this was not so serious 
reported, the damage to mach 
ing confined to one department 
pr ‘oduction is now normal aga 
in a position to give Rane 
orders received, 


The value of cod i 


As long as the ground is 


young crops, nothing being more 
to promote sturdy, “healthy gro\ 
keeping down weeds and discour 
and Sites cae \ 
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A Notable Collection of Cape Plants 


| oa ; By HERBERT COWLEY, Editor of 


‘interesting feature of the British Em- 
re. Exhibition at Wembley, which will 
on be drawing to a close, is the re- 
ye exhibit of South African plants. 
South African Pavilion are to be seen 
ans of most beautiful trees and shrubs, 
ves of South Africa. These rare and 
ul examples of the wealth of the South 
flora have been recently sent over to 
antry and aire now under the care of 
insdon, who has made a special study 
Cape flora. 
nost among the arboreal examples is 
ebrated Silver Tree of the Cape of 
Hope. Doubtless most readers are 
r with this tree (Leucadendron argen- 
‘the leaves of which are densely 
with white silky hairs. Huge silvery- 
branches are on view, and 
-like surface of the foliage 
emely,. beautiful — surely 
‘one of the aristocrats of 
cal world. ‘The branches 
wing male and female in- 
mces, and the globular 
of female flowers are seen 
‘ing stages, from the size 
alnut to others as large as 
ket-ball: The ‘‘ cone,’ 
‘ustrated (about 3 inches 
veter) resembles a Custard 
n size and is not unlike it 
arance. To horticulturists 
e, which grows wild only 
le Mountain, is of peculiar 
oe is seldom seen as a 
scimen in this country, 
e other members of the 
fOrder Proteaceze, it is 
ifficult to cultivate. It 
ee grown on the Riviera, 
3 gland, even under glass : 
expert attention, St is 
short-lived. The Silver 
; ve. 3 feet or so in 
al ape, and in the 
tarter of last century it 
ered of great importance for fire- 
“It may be propagated from seed, but 
we notoriously difficult to raise in 


Wer Proteas are to be seen in the 
Mirican Pavilion. Some of these are 
eous GatOur. The flower-heads are 


y st several months. Oné of thie 
OWwy is Protea compacta, illustrated 
568, the leaves of which have turned 
‘een to brown, but the flower-heads 

’ an pink in colour with a fine 


f 


margin of short silk-white hairs, and within 
the bracts a cone of crimson anthers. 

When the flower-heads of certain Proteas 
first open they are full of nectar and are 
known to natives as ‘‘-honey-pots.’’ The 
blooming of honey-pots is said to be a great 
occasion for picnics. 

In addition to the showy Proteas may be 
seen the flowers of rare and lovely Helichry- 


sums, and many handsome Cape Heaths 
which are apparently unknown, in. this 
country. Within the Pavilion may also be 


seen an excellent collection of paintings of the 
most beautiful of South African plants. 

In the open air, adjoining the Pavilion, is 
a large rock garden unlike any alpine garden 
hitherto. seen in this country. It is a 
‘‘kopje’’ planted throughout with South 


” 


The celebrated Silver Tree of the Cape of Good Hope (Leuca- 
dendron argenteum), showing the globular head of female flowers 


African plants. This is in the charge of Mr. 
Frank Frith, an intrepid collector and well- 
known horticulturist of South Africa, All of 
the plants here seen were collected in the 
wild state in South Africa and brought over 
to Wembley this vear. At the summit of the 
kopje is a huge Encephalartus, resembling a 
large Tree Fern and haying a trunk a clear 
10 feet above ground. The weight of this 
Cycad is 700 lbs. This specimen must be of 
great age if, as with other Cycads, the trunk 
grows only a few inches in many years. The 
kopje abounds with interesting plants. Here 
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innumerable Mesembryanthemums, 
Crassulas, and. Euphorbjas. Most of the 
plants are of a succulent nature, indicating 
the dry arid plains and sands in which they 
grow in their native habitats. Some of the 
plants are-of strange and weird appearance. 


we see 


For example, Stapelias are now flowering 
and giving off an evil odour like that of 


tainted meat—the source of great attraction 
to bluebottles on a sunny day. Near by we 
see—or, wather, have pointed out -to’ us— 
Mesembryanthemum Bolusi, its. succulent 
parts closely resembling pieces of stone 
among which it naturally grows. Mr, 
Frank .Frith, who collected these specimens, 
said that it took him a long time to find 
these plants among the stones, but once his 
eve was accustomed to distinguish the plants 


from the stones he could pick 
them out. readily. This. re- 
semblance between plants and 


their surroundings is a wonder- 
ful provision of Nature for pro- 
tection against browsing animals, 
more especially as these succu- 
lents are lacking in spines. 

The Bushman’s Candle (Sarco- 
eaulon \Burmanni), another more 
or less succulent plant, is now 
bearing a quantity.-of cream- 
coloured flowers. It takes its 
popular name from the fact that 
the woody part will burn when 
green.. Many South African 
Pelargoniums with fleshy stems 
are also to be seen. 

The newly-discovered Frithia 
pulchella is also represented. It is 
a little plant with erect succu- 
lent cylindrical leaves about 1 
inch in ‘height. This new genus 
was named by Mr. N. E. Brown 
(Kew) in compliment to Mr, 
Frith, who has worked so indus- 
triously to .collect these intefest- 
ing plants. 

Other plants that merit special 
attention are Euphorbia obesa (as round as 
oricket-balls and much like them, even to the 
seams, but varying in size), a Vine with 
fleshy deep green leaves, and a night-flower- 
ing Mesembrvanthemum, 

Tt was interesting to see that two 
Lachenalias had flowered in the open and are 
now producing seed, viz., L. cloeti and L. 
pustulata. 

The brightest flowers in the kopje at the 
present time are Watsonias, of which there 
are many species. W. Ardernei, with white 
flowers, and an unnamed pink thought to be 


Protea compacta, now on view in the 
South African Pavilion at Wembley 


The flower head is said to look like a glorified 
Artichoke 


hardier are making a brave show at. this 
season. 

Many living examples of that singular 
plant, «the Elephant’s ‘Foot (Testudinaria 


elephantipes) are to be seen on the kopje. 
This plant has a large, globular, woody root- 


stock of massive’ appearance, like © an 
elephant’s foot. The largest example on the 
kopje, studded with many angular woody 


protuberances, is 85 inches in circumference, 
it weighs 190 lbs., and is computed to be 300 
vears ‘old, The plant is also known as the 
Hottentots’ Bread—the inner- part of the 
root-stock is edible and was compared by Mr. 
Frith to a Turnip for texture and colour, The 
Hottentots used to cut it in pieces, bake it in 
theembers, and eat it. 

To the horticulturist this collection of 
plants is worth journeying far to see. It was 
hsped to exhibit a collection of Cape wild 
ee ers of outstanding merit at the forth- 
coming show at Holland Park, but owing to 
a shipping strike it is a disappointment to all 
that the soa Sade of cut flowers will not 
reach Shores in time. 
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Anthemis cupaniana : 


HE pure’ white Daisy-like flowers of this 

appear dn profusion on stems about 14 

inches high and are very ‘useful for 
cutting. The grey-blue and finely-cut foliage 
is also verv pleasing, carpeting the ground 
for several feet. This is a charming ‘plant 
for grouping in the foreground of hardy plant 
borders and might be. emploved with ad- 
vantage on many rock gardens if onlv for its 
charming foliage. E. M. 


these 


Viola Crimson King 

A remarkably striking flower is this, which, 
both as iregairds srowth and size of bloom, 
resembles the Horned Violet. ‘In colour, 
however, it favours the bright V, Bosniaca, 


\ 


and Maritime Alps, 


Csola Borromeo), 


only much larger and more intense. 
more striking Violas have been 
during recent years than this, which will 
meet with a great demand when better 
known. It appears’ to have the same -good 
qualities as regards growth as the Horned 


introduced 


Violet, and its\inerease should present no 


difficulty. Irish Molly is another remarkably 


Loop entt 


f 


Lowberry failing is ripen 


S one who grew this for several seasons 
with a modicum of success, your corre- 
spondent ‘‘ G..M.”’ (page 552) may like 
‘know that I consider the catal oes de- 
Boas which he quotes is not altogether 
an exaggerated one. 

With me it produced some first-rate fruit, 
decidedly larger than Loganberries, and they 
were beautifully black ‘when ripe and of a 
very nice flavour; but, although the growth 
of the 
many of the lateral shoots were absolutely 
barren of bloom, and after giving it a fair 
trial for three or four seasons I abandoned it 
as not being worth the trouble of cultivation 
when compared with the Loganberry, which 
is certainly a paying proposition if properly 
treated. 

I may add that two friends to nes I 

gave offsets of the Lowberry experienced the 
same disappointment in the shyness of its 
fruiting capabilities> If it would only bear 
on the same generous scale as the Logan- 
berry it would be a veritable treasure in any 
garden. W.S. 

West Ealing. . 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain discovers a 
pure white Cyclamen 


_ Mr. H. Correvon, the well-known expert 
in alpine flowers, writes from  Floraire, 
Geneva, September 8th :— 

‘‘ Last Friday I was- with Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain in the Satere, and he found 
what I myself have never found, a pure 
white Cyclamen europeum!!! with two 
flowers!! I. have never heard of such a 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who discovers 
rarities which the. botanists of the country 
did not for themselves.’ 


About rare plants 


One of your correspondents (issue August 
29th, p. 526) gives, in a list of plants he con- 
siders. rare Eriobotrya japonica, a small tree 
found in~ every South European garden; 
LLunaria rediviva, seen in. many old Midland 
gardens of England ; Muhlenbeckia com- 
plexa, seen in a ‘great many English 
rockeries : . Pittosporum. Tobira, and others. 


Will you allow me to give here another . 


list of some of the plants we grow at Floraire 
as rare and which, perhaps, are not common 
elsewhere ? 
CYCLAMEN ROHLFSIANUM, from the desert of 
Cyrenaique, a bulb of which I have raised 
from there, is $ lb. in weight! \ 
LONICERA  SPLENDIDA, | which — Boissier 
brought from Spain (Sisira Nevada). in’ 1835 
and which is very seldom seen in gardens, 
PINGUICULA LONGIFOLIA, from the Pyrénées 
with yellowish ‘leaves 
and big lilac-blue flowers. See illustration, 
issue September 12th, page 557. 
P. REuTERI, with ‘big pink flowers, from 
the Jura and chalk mountains of high Savov. 
ROSA MUTABILIS, given to us by Count 
Borromeo from the Isola ‘Bella Gardens. 
and is, apparently, un- 


‘ew. 


Correspondence — 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor’ 18) je 
not POD OMSOE jor the views rails 6 ca Se _ 


e piant was sturdy and vigorous enough, 


i 
prety ra dence Miele, larg 
parts than the above. — 
greenish-brown, becoming almost 
the centre. It is thus a most u 
fascinating flower. I saw a col 
charming “flower recently v growing Ay 
soil and in partial shade, tag: oe 
most pleasing and desirable. et 


i 
ath 


“Henares ELEGANS,. anes -Mexic 
creeper with bright. magenta flow 
not hardy with us, but seems. to. 
south of England... |"! ; 

ACANTHOLIMON FOMINI, from Geo 
very bright pink flowers, 9 | 

AcuIL pe BU Guna ge a strc 


“easier to rowed ; 7A ae 
AMPHICOME ARGUTA, a nice. a 
Natural Order Bignoniagee from 
lava. It has light pink flowers | 
those. of Incarvillea Olga. The | 
deep green shining foliage, | is 1 foo 
bears its numerous bells in racemes fr 
of July till November. It is perfect a: 
here, but likes a sunny place in lig 
soil. He cae 
ANAGALLIS LINIFOLIA, 
Spain. 


the best ag all he Pipi | 
and quite hardy if Sagat an SS 


‘Round tufts of long hair terminal e 
scales of this handsome flower 


leaves and yellow 
-a hardy and robust perennial 
fect high, much-branched, and 
It likes a deep soil and a 
any place. The different 

_ which are beautiful South 
rather tender, but 


Bi aSTEINIA -ORPHANIDES, a curious 
lant t belonging to Geraniaceze from 
hich is very rare now in gardens. 
it formerly here, but have lost ‘it 
Id not succeed in finding it again. 
can be said of Janthe bugulifolia, 
rious Mullein with strange-coloured 
| ares gold, and purple all mixed 
, which grows on the graves in the 
urhood of Constantinople. I lost it a 
me ago. 

[ATCHEWIA ISATIDEA, a sweet crucifer 
Daphne Cneorum-like flowers and 
smell, which Boissier found in 
tamia near Erzinghan (Euphrate). and 
as, I fear, been. Tost to gardens. 

not prolong this list, your columns 
ng destined for such enumerations. 

Q ~.. H> Correvon. 
Campanula czspitosa 

flowers of the ‘true Campanula 
, described by Farrer in. ‘‘ The 
Rock Garden,’ opened in August. 
ut 8 inches, high and has a thick 
of dark: blue bells markedly con- 
at the mouth. Jn this particular it 
ssentially from C. pusilla, though it 
papoose to be a mere variant of it. 
L. J. Rocers. 


ae Bamboos 

nuation of the notes on these plants 
published in GarDENING  ILLUs- 
I think it only fair to those inter- 
his subject to state that I have now 
ive red, ‘in the grounds here, a veritable 
d” in the shape of the common 
all * Bamboo. Whatever this may 
h in other parts of England or Scot- 
elsewhere, itis a rampant weed in 
nd Cornwall, 
ave a huge clump of this Bamboo 
part of the gardens which we hope 
to turn into a Heath garden. I 
‘that I did not myself know which 
9 Bamboo it was till a friendly expert 
ed to in a previous issue) pointed it out 
s jit has, to my certain knowledge, 
rapidly within the last 12 months 
ww cover nearly double the area it did 
, and I am told that the only way to 
rom spreading unduly is to trench it 
‘fire ithe roots. A fit subject, per- 
the wild garden, but not. a very 
one. elsewhere! 
cEtaeA. SAUNDE RS. 


B Bt and other—edgings 

Edward Meade King regrets (p. 540) 
condemning Box “edging I do not 
any “substitutes, and invites me to 
upon the subject. / In meeting his 
briefly as possible I, first of all, 
sk myself whether an ‘edging is an 
one often seeing beds and borders 
in by some material, whereas they 
“Been much better with nothing 
> margins of many. of our own 
d other places have no edging of 
the plants themselves giving an in- 
A petween Ahern territory ‘and. the 


to the above I would suiggest natural 
her rough-dressed or selected from 
st source that supplies the article in 
rm. We use such stone. entirely 
edgings — are set to line or laid 
—to fit the occasion, Take, for 


end decorative nivabetliferotes 


qe iy). Ue PRN A TE rg | 
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example, some blocks of weathered lime- 
stone, granite, or any other stone, set them 
in firmly (with about two-thirds of their bulk 
below ground) with an eye only to the general 
line and with or without little spaces between 
them for plants. Let the latter consist of 
Thymes, the smaller Arenarias and Alsines, 
Sedums, Saxifrages, and other subjects 
which delight to creep over or fill up crevices 
between such stones and you will soon have 
an edging that will last for ever, which will 
always be interesting and beautiful, and 
never demand any labour. 

Whilst agreeing with Mr. King that glazed 
tiles are a gireater abomination than Box, I 
would not object to old, unglazed bricks if I 
could . get nothing else. ‘These ‘:weather 
nicely, they are easily set, and often not diffi- 
cult to get. Then, in the absence of any 
natural stone near-by, one may make good 
use of old paving slabs, which can frequently 
be bought in urban districts. These (usually 
some kind of manufactured stone) are gener 
ally broken up into irregular sizes, and if the 
pieces are set without too much uniformity 
the effect is by no means unsightly, and such 
material weathers very well and has a con- 
genial surface for clinging and creeping 
plants. 

All live formal edgings, 
quire much labour, but 
Armerias, Dianthuses, Violas, Gentiana 
acaulis, many Saxifrages, Aubrietia, Acan- 
tholimon, Daisies, and many more may each 
be made to do duty as edgings to plots which 
admit of such treatment. But even these 
need attention, and they must be grown well 
or the result is distressing. For my own 
part I dislike belts of the same plant and 
may, therefore, be prejudiced. At any rate, 
we have no use for them in our garden, 
where there are either no edgings at all or 
those made of natural stone used in one or 
both of the wavs described. N. WaAtgss. 


Perfect specimen Carrots 

At the third annual exhibition of the 
Woolpit Cottage Gardeners’ Society, held on 
Saturday, the 12th inst., there were exhibited 
by an allotment-holder named Wm. R. 
Howlett, who lives in The Street, Woolpit, a 
set of the Carter’s Scariet Perfection Carrot, 
the superiors of which; in respect of size, 
have undoubtedly been contributed to the 
great shows, but never their superiors in re- 
spect of the outstanding features—shape and 
refinement. Since the war it has not fallen 
to my lot to see many of the greatest ex- 
hibitions, but in those memorable years whea 
Beckett, Foster, Fyfe, and Gibson, to name 
them alphabetically, with one or two. others, 
were fighting their Homeric contests I saw 
all the “greatest shows, from Edinburgh on 
the east to Glasgow on the west, and south- 


including turf, re- 
such plants as 


~ ward thence through the heart and each side 


of England to the edge of the British 
Channel, exclusive of Cornwall, and do not 
think much was missed. That the modern 
grower and exhibitor has fallen backward I 
do not anticipate for one instant. On -the 
other hand, that he has advanced to that 
stage of impossibility when he attains to a 
condition that is an improvement on the per- 
fection that those great growers achieved in 
the days mentioned I do not suppose for one 
moment. It is for these reasons that I ven- 
ture to claim that the cottager in this smal] 
village in the, to the great gardening world 
outside, almost lost county of West Suffoil 
has equalled in this instance the produce of 
the giants of an, to him and many others 
here, almost unknown outside land. These 
men, perforce of the surroundings in which 
they are compelled to live, find restricted 
pleasures, and when one takes to gardening 
as this member of the numerous and mysteri- 
ously-related Howlett clan has done he not 
infrequently deserves a far wider acknow- 


ledgment of his ability, and it is that which 


“ever, 
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I seek for him in the nationally popular pages 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
Horace J. WricHrt. 


Gentiana acaulis 

The notes by ‘‘ Surrey,’”’ on page, 531, 
August 29th issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
are more than ordinarily interesting, and the 
hints conveyed will, I. hope, be helpful to 
many who have failed with this lovely but 
erratic subject. I have been deeply inter- 
ested in this plant for many years, but with 
very little encouragement, as, like ‘‘ Surrey,” 
I have grown it for years, and merely 
manage to keep it alive, and with only an 
occasional bloom or two. Ihave not, how- 
tried the lime-rubbish and pounded 
brick, but shall now do so, in the hope that 
this may reward me with heaithy, free- 
blooming plants, such as ‘ Surrey’’ can 
now enjoy. 

The finest display I have ever seen was at: 
Binny House, Uphall, in this county, and 
only some 5 miles from where these notes 
are being penned. I can, however, claim no 
credit for this, as the plants were there 
when I took charge, but I had sense enough 
to let well alone, and during the seven years 


‘I looked after them I.did nothing but trim 


off ‘the flower-stems after the blooms. faded. 
I cannot say how long they had occupied the 
same site, but they were in a row 20 yards 
long and 9 inches to 12 inches broad, and 
each season were a perfect mass of bloom. 
The row was hard against a stone edging to 
a narrow border that ran along the west side 
of the mansion house, said ‘border having 
climbing plants growing against the house 
and with a few ordinary bedding plants 
dotted in during summer. The whole border 
was less than 3 feet wide, and in a dry season 
the soil must have got like powder, as no 
watering Was ever attempted while I was 
there, at all events. It is, of course, very 
likely that lime in abundance was under the 
plants, so this may be one of the chief reasons 
for the extraordinary display seen there 
annually. I have not been able to visit the 
piace these last few years, so am unable to 
say whether the plants are still to the fore. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. C. Brair. 


A giant Vegetable Marrow 
I thought it might interest you to have a 
description of a Vegetable Marrow grown by 
me. It is the largest specimen I have ever 


heard’ of or seen. It is the green variety, 
measures, length 2 feet 7 inches, circum- 
ference 3 ‘feet, “and weight 50. lbs. Tt is per- 


fectly solid and ofa perfect shape. 
Wrexham. H. SHEPPARD. 


The Chinese Blue Spiraea 


Nothing more inappropriate and mislead- 
ing could be suggested than the above name 
proposed by your correspondent, S. Arnott, 
issue September 12th, page 562, as the 
English name for Caryopteris Mastacanthus. 

Caryopteris belongs to the Verbena family 
and Spiraa ‘to the Rose family, and your 
correspondent might just as well give C. 
Mastacanthus the name of the ‘* Blue 
Chinese Rose’’ or ‘“ Blue Chinese Butter- 
cup.’ 

The habit, which is increasing, of making 
English names for every foreign plant intro. 
duced into the country, is much «ito be 
deprecated. When such fancy names as 
Moonflower, Pride of California, Joseph’s 
Coat, etc., is given. no harm is done} but ~ 
when a botanical name of a genus or species 
is given to another, trouble begins. 

One can quite understand that a reader of 
your paper, without, botanical knowledge, 
will in future call C. Mastacanthus, when ‘he 
sees it, a Spirzea, and, if contradicted, will 
say (as people say in these parts), ‘it must 
be true as we have seen it in the papers.”’ 

Salcombe, S. Devon. C. Marruews. 
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Colouring of fruit 


ANY haye an idea that fruit grown 
under glass must be close to the roof if 
the proper colour is looked for, If the 
fruit is to be perfect*in colour and flavour, 
sun must, of course, have full. power on it. 
The value of Peaches and Nectarines is much 
enhanced when the greater part of the fruit 
is of a deep blackish4purple and the rest of a 
yellowish tinge. Many kinds, under ordinary 


circumstances of a drab colour, are yellow or 


bronzy when ripé. Ofcourse, the action of 
the sun has much to-do with a high state of 
finish, denoting first-rate quality, but there 
are other agencies that must also pérform 
their part to bring this about, namely, sound 
iroot-action, influence of the air, good soil, 
and supplies of wholesome food. ~Without 
these all the sun in the world will not give 
high finish and quality to the fruit, Although 
perfect drainage and soil suited to the trees 
may be advocated, yet perfection may be a 
long way off if imisapplications of moisture 
or food are administered. I cannot too 
strongly impress upon the grower about the 
application of water during the swelling and 
stoning to ripeness. Water must be applied 
with no stinted thand. Red-spider has its 
origin in starvation at the roots through non- 
application of the proper amount of water, 
giving perhaps frequently, but not nearly 
enough to reach the most active roots, while 
the surface through these frequent dribblings 
has become unwholesome. 

In districts where rainfall is very heavy 
errors in the supply of moisture are common. 
Extra measures and pains are frequently 
taken to ‘have drainage in such districts equal 
to the circumstances, yet mischief may follow 
these well-laid plans which would not have 
taken place had the natural drainage and soil 
been left undisturbed. Drainage is not. to 
curtail supplies of water, but to allow it to 
pass away when too abundant, and when 
water is given artificially it must pass to the 
drainage after reaching every fibre. 

Often I have been asked by amateurs as to 
the reason of their failures, and in nearly all 


~ 
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cases the cause of vermin, mildew, small, 
badly-colouréd and ill-flavoured fruit can be 
traced to therstate of the roots. “They fire- 
quently tell me that everything has been 
carried out as advised, but when the work 
has been examined the reverse has been done 
to that recommended. (Good, heavy, rich, 
and wholesome loam is frequently treated the 
same as poor sandy or gravelly soil which can 
consume a deal of manurial applications 
every yvear while the good, rich Joam is 
ruined, ; nn ha 

Returning to the sun’s influence. There 
can be no doubt as to its power of maturing 
fruit. The cultivator must be equal to the 
occasion ‘when artificial means are applied, 
and assist, or co-operate with the sun rather 
than defy the heat and light given, 

Many remark, however, that when you 
plant vour Peaches, Nectarines, etc., 4 feet 
from the glass you are acting contrary to 
vour belief. It must be admitted, however, 
there’ is a differemce in the atmosphere and 
other conditions surrounding the foliage of 
the trees when placed close to the glass roof, 
where air cannot circulate freely around the 
whole surface and among the leaves. 


Bournemouth Public Gardens 
By HastLEHurst Greaves, F,L.S. | ree a i 
(Concluaed from page 55Y) fp ae eats 


LEY 


pat ie ay Kea # Rises ay 
- September 
ae i +The 
_ Being .so close to the glass 
undergo a semi-baking process. 
attention as to airing and syring 
most successful fruit culture under 
ditions cannot be obtained, and if su 
tures, with a back wall planted 
finest fruits will be found there, — 

There are many other advantage 
_cramming the trees fo the glass, nan 
can get in front of them and 
syringe, see better as to what is 
to disbudding, stopping, tying, 
fruit, etc: a ay hek es 

Many years ago the rage was | 
houses with the trees. close to the 
we believe now jin wide, well- 
houses and trees well away from th 
being more conducive to high cultiva 
easier management. Black Gra 
very densely under a good canopy 
while in the same house bunel 
posed to the light are of a brown 
Again, when black Girapes are 
kept for Jate use thev soon lose th 
and solidity also if left exposed to ¢ 


t 


Last week's tssue contained tllustrations and description of the Central ‘Garden. 


this beautiful town. 


Jamous Winter Gardens - C 


HE winter gardens are under the able 

management of Mr. G. W. Pursegiove. 

He has had the entire control for no less 
than 28 years, and all praise is due to him 
for bringing the gardens up to their present 
state of perfection. The site for these gar- 
dens was well chosen, and Mr. J. B. Steven- 
son, the late Superintendent, was responsible 
for the artistic manner in which they aire laid 
out. Lying as they do in a warm, sheltered 
valley, they are well adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of such plants as thrive in semi-tropical 
conditions. Here ate some fine specimens of 
Eucalyptus -giobulus well over 20 feet in 
height. These were raised from seeds some 


Tennis-court in the Winter Gardens at Bournemouth 


f 


-mouth plants seed freely every year 


which are raised the bedding plant: 


In this article the writer commences with a description of t 


25 years ago. In favourable seas 
make from 4 feet to 6 feet of grow 
severe winters the tops get cut ba 
feet. Sweet Bays flourish as thougt 
were in itheit native habitat, whilst € 
australis is equally at home. Th 
propagated freely by seeds or suc 
noticed a yery elegant spécimen 
sempervirens (the Redwood Tree). 
Californian tree with pretty brown 
fibrous bark, and its timber is larg 
for house-building’ in California. Th 
leaves are shed towards the end of sum 
rather a drawback in.a public garden- 
resemble those of the Yew, but ai 
beneath. There are also good. exar 
the Maidenhair Tree and the Carolin 
spice (Calycanthus flotidus). The las 
hasia delightful camphor-like fragre 
is even retained by the dead ti 
flourishing, too, are the Camel 
give an abundance of blossom 
The New Zealand Flax is represe 
great broad clumps which were rai 
seeds about 25 years ago. Th 
were raised in a cool house, and M 


noting by those who . attempt 
Phormium tenax from. seed. The 


There is a range of small gre 


spring and summer displays, 
these are scarcely adequate for th 
large specimen plants it is grea 
credit of the head gardener that 
to supply the plants required for the 
numerous civic’ functions. Amon; 
plants specially. grown for this 
noticed some fine pot plants of Jt 
Bermudiana, Coleus cordelia (a_ 
son type), and the variegated 
tricolor, oe 
The tea gardens are happily p 
smooth raised lawn from which a‘ 
ing view of the gardens is. obtain 
arches of rambler Roses. At the ba 
lawn I saw a splendid specimen 
gonum Baldschuanicum, which 
polised quite 30 feet of a Pine. 


ber 19, 1925 

e utility of this climber for growing 
icult situations. 

of the features of the Winter Gardens 
t of a series of steps leading to one of 
le exits. On either side of the steps 
‘anted the silvery-foliaged form of 
jea Andersoni, which makes a desirable 
ist to the green-foliaged plants which 
shin the background. Here is a gener- 
olantation of Cordylines, Berberises, 
ingeas, Bambusas, and hardy Fuchsias. 
en the shrubs and on either side 
e steps is a gay display of Mesem- 
themums and other brightly-flowered 
is. To view this section of the gardens 
‘ctric light gives one an impression of 
and. 
} value of tubs is well seen in Mr. 
slove’s. efforts to_ beautify the lawns. 
are tastefully filled with variegated 
jons, tall Fuchsias, and Geraniums, 
with a very fine variety of blue trailing 
ja. But it is in the summer bedding 
ne finds most cause for admiration, and 
1 I had the space to describe the various 
wes adopted here. I noticed that good 
yas made of the bronze-leaved Maize. 
is an excellent plant for dotting beds 
hould be more generally used in public 
ns. The Antirrhinums mostly used for 
ig are three varieties of  Sutton’s 
1 White Queen, Crimson King, and a 
7 variety of which I missed the name. 
e brilliantissima is largely used in the 
is schemes, and one particularly fine 
as made up of this with Cineraria mari- 
and dot plants of the bronze Maize. 
ier attractive bed consisted of golden- 
| Geraniums dotted with Fuchsia fulgens 
dged with blue Lobelias. In the centre 
pee of Eucalyptus globulus. A large 
_bed of pleasing contrasts was made up 
nk Begonias alternating with Lobelia 
rley Blue. The dot plants were pink 
Sias Olympia and the edge was planted 
Centaurea candidissima. 

large border backed with bushes of 
sia Riccartoni was very noteworthy. It 
filled with Geranium Paul Crampel 
‘ating with Veronica Andersoni dotted 
Abutilon Thompsoni and edged with 
vias. In another border planted for cut- 
‘purposes were some fine clumps of 
etrum adiantifolium. Mesembryanthe- 
s and Gazanias were largely employed 
» margins of the various borders, and in 
er border I noticed a showy mass of 
tera Sutton’s Loveliness. This is a 
iful pink variety, but as the colour is 
9 fade in strong sunlight it should be 
map. 2 partially-shaded situation, 


4 . 

Campanula isophylla alba 

‘ere a plant of trailing or drooping habit 
quired there is nothing to equal this. 
nencing to flower quite early in the sum- 
it will keep up a succession for many 
s. Few things are so easily managed 
is, and few, indeed, so well adapted to 
a variety of circumstances. Suspended 
€ window of the cottager as a pot plant 
excellent, and the same may be said of 
the rockery, for window-boxes, and for 


ind every position where trailing plants - 


‘be employed with advantage. Singu- 
‘enough, it thrives amazingly in either 
y or shady windows, though in the latter 
ah the blossoms are rather longer lived. 
is of little moment, however, as the 
r-buds develop so rapidly that the plants 
‘up a continuous mass of blossom of ithe 
white. Only plant it in a fairly good 
d with occasional watering success is 
ed. While writing I have in my mind’s 
(ome splendid masses of this plant in 
Waboxes. There are some half-dozen 
8, two in each box. Individually the 
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There is an almost tropical appearance about the entrance to 
Boscombe Gardens 


plants are nearly 18 inches across, of about 
equal size, and forming perfect sheets of 
bloom. To my knowledge these same plants 
have been~in full flower for the past six 
weeks, and the hundreds of buds present 
promise a*supply of bloom for a like period. 
Is it not rather surprising that any~ such 
plant capable of a three months’ display, 
with hundreds of blossoms expanded daily, 
should only be seen here and there? A plant 
of such easy culture as this, hardy and free- 
flowering withal, has no equal among trail- 
ing subjects, and deserves extensive culti- 
vation. A. G. 


Sweet Peas, new and old 


N a few remarks on varieties I would sug- 

gest that the improvement in these flowers 

is by no means rapid, but still not a 
season passes in which something of promise 
in the way of new colour or striking forma- 
tion is ‘brought ito light. As a cultivator of 
Sweet Peas with an idea of sticking to a few 
of the better only—not more than a score or 
two dozen, including novelties—one is bound 
to be somewhat critical, especially when re- 
ferring to the latter, otherwise the collection 
could not possibly be kept within reasonable 
limits. Anyway, I will note the new things 
as I saw‘them jin such an exhibition as that 
held in London recently, not having as yet 
grown them, of course. 

The variety that struck me most is named 
2 LO—I mean among the recent varieties, 
and doubtless it has already been heard of by 
many who could not have seen the flowers. 
This gives a splendid bit of colour in blood- 
red and isa most effective thing. Britannia, 
Magnet, and Venus are all of the rose and 
cream shading, and whether any one of them 
beats such as the older ‘Picture and Mrs. A. 
Hitchcock remains to be seen. Mermaid has 
lavender-coloured flowers, and here anything 
in that shade has a great deal to do to sur- 
pass R. F. Felton and Powerscourt. Miss 
California is pleasing in soft salmon-pink. 
It is, indeed, a lovely variety, and exhibitors 
who can, or must, shade will welcome Gold 
Crest in the orange-scarlet hues. Mammoth 


and Grenadier, both big reds, have, however, 
a remarkable rival in Pimpernel. The 
colour of the latter is most intense, and it 
has already become a favourite kind with 
those who exhibit. Tom Sykes is not speci- 
ally liked on account, probably, of confused 
colouring. Supreme pleases, and much more 
of this light pink variety will be seen. 
Respecting older varieties, my choice in 
lavender shades has already been named, and 
perhaps Austin Frederick should be added. 
It is excellent. A pair of pinks with cream 
have also been included above. Here there 
will be difficulty of improvement. Constance 
Hinton, white; Royal Purple in that shade; 
Warrior for a dark colour; Mrs. Tom Jones 
for a shade of blue. so termed; George 
Shawyer in salmon-orange ; Royal Sovereign 
in orange, both requiring shade. Hebe in 
light pink and Charming in rosy-cerise are two 
of the most beautiful of all. Both Elegance 
and Valentine will be esteemed by those who 
like soft light shades. Charity as a crimson 
is good, as is Hawlmark Pink in its line. 
Pink Perfection may be a nice form of it. 
John Ingman, or Renown, is not so much 
exhibited as one would expect the carmine 
shade to make it. ‘Anyhow, I regard it as 
one of the largest and jbest. Youth is counted 
the best of the edged varieties, white 
ground with rose marking, and Jean Ireland 
has buff ground and rose edging. Matchless 
is liked among the cream-white variations, 
although I noted Daffodil in good order at a 
recent show. Although some of us may not 
care for fancy-coloured varieties, mottled and 
so on, there are others who do. Thus excel- 
lent. in this direction are Bonfire, Magic, 
Birdbrook, and Senator Spencer. S. W. 


Viola cuttings 


Cuttings are fairly plentiful, and now the 
work of propagation can be taken in hand. 
A cold frame with a féw inches of sandy soil 
placed therein will be an ideal spot for them. 
Keep the lights fairly close until roots are 
formed, then full air is allowed. Pansies, 
where they aire increased ‘by cuttings, can be 
given similar treatment. 
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The dotted lines indicate the original outline of the pond 


A Pond Garden 


By GrorGE DILLISTONE. 


There are lying, scattered up and down the country, derelict pools and ponds 
that in their present condition offer nothing in the way of attraction to the 


SCW1SES 


Because their potentialities have not been realised they have been 


neglected until overgrown with rubbish; filled with the muddy deposit of 
generations of fallen leaves, they have become stagnant, dismal, and unwhole- 


SOE. 


The writer of this article shows what delightjul possibilities such places 


afford for indulgence in one of the most enchanting aspects of garden life 


O the garden lover the most valuable 

asset that any site can possess: is the 

presence of water, either as stream, 
pond, or lake, Water as a necessary adjunct 
to the garden has been recognised throughout 
the ages, and there is no period.of gardening 
of which any authentic account remains in 
which it has not played its part. It has pro- 
vided inspiration for the artist; an.outlet for 
the ingenuity of the architect, problems-for 
the engineer, and unbounded joy to the gar- 
dener. Its presence has brought into the 
garden many things in the way of decorative 
effort which are. not gardening, but have, 
through long association, come tobe -re- 
garded as within its field of operations. _ Be- 
cause the desire to have water in the garden 
has been so great it has in some instances 
ied to gigantic undertakings at enormous ex- 
penditure of labour and money, ‘sometimes 
with very beautiful and sometimes. merely 
magnificent results. I am afraid it must be 
said also that sometimes the efforts made in 
using the water have been so-extravagant.and 
so much out of proportion to the results ob- 
tained that neither beauty nor magnificence 
have been iachieved. 

But it is not of. the use of water in the 
grand sense that J would write, but in the 
simplest, and, because it is the simplest, the 
most charming method. This is the treat- 
ment of and beautifying by: natural planting 
pond, lake, or stream. , 

The first point one‘usually has to consider 
in undertaking the improvement of neglected 
ponds is the fact that the water is a long way 
below the ‘level of. ‘the. surrounding» banks, 
and the initial mistakeé that most people make 
is in concluding that because the banks are 
near the water they are necessarily moist. 


Many good moisture-loving plants have lost 
their reputation by being planted in such posi- 
tions, Astilbes, Spirgeas, Iris. sibirica, or 
other waterside plants perched on the top of 
a miniature cliff with the water 2 feet or 
3 feet below them. have little chance of suc- 
cess. The first consideration must therefore 
be to so slope the banks that the actual plant- 
ing area is brought down as nearly as possi- 
ble to the water-level. Another condition 
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before remodelling 
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that frequently prevails is that the 
overhung with trees which keep 
water and the'banks in a state of p 
shade. It is a hard-dying fallacy th 
plants, because they. love mioistur 
thrive in semi-darkness. There are T 
loving plants and shrubs which 
partial shade; none that will 
stygian darkness which obtains — 
the summer in some of the waters 
where I have seen attempts b 
grow them. In such cases j 
imperative to consider cairefulls 
can be removed to admit sunlight an 
such portions of the pond as it is d 
convert. If the trees are good J 
always leave some, whether they 
sary from any other point of view 
the variation of . light and. sha¢ 
water’s surface is as valuable a 
of flower or foliage. er ne 
The two accompanying phoi 


- 


Auluatration of what can be done 
, ‘unpromising conditions. Acting 
behalf of Messrs. Wallace and Co. I 
smember the forlorn and dismal appear- 
ff the pond as I saw it during my first 
0. Hallingbury ‘Place. It was really 
_than the smaller photograph conveys 
addition to the plain, straight outline 
vugh gravel path surrounding it, it was 
ly enclosed by posts and wire netting 
d with Ivy, which obscured all view of 
rater from the principal approaches. 
e, then, a- rectangular pond with a 
path following its.outline about 2 feet 
the water-level, and at an elevation of 
5 feét or 4 feet above this some majestic 
some 20 feet removed from the water’s 
No marginal or waterside planting 
ossible, and although there are some 
‘who admire straight lines—and, in- 
there are places in the garden where 
it lines are imperative—this, of all 
‘was the last in which they should have 
gund. In this case it-was unnecessary 
love any good trees; and, indeed, little 
one but alter the shape of the pond and 
mtours of the banks. This was done 
by. pushing down the soil at various 
into the water, partly by the removal 
h at others, and mteng the whole of 
rounding land sl ope gradually to the 
3s edge. Not a line but was carefully 
| in relation to the neighbouring land 
standing trees. In particular was each 
ven its place for reflection of light and 
and the utmost care was taken in the 
ment not to seriously disturb its roots 
ntly to do it any injury. 

nately the bright, open, sunny places 
wrepared and planted with moisture- 


vegetation, Spirzeas, Astilbes, the 
-rooted Irises, such as Kempferi, 
pseudo-acorus fol. var., 


kf - aurea, 
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The dotted lines indicate the old level, 


and the firm lines the new contour 


of the banks 


and others, Senecios, Marsh Musk, Rheums, 
Water Forget-me-nots. Choice sheltered and 
partly-shaded corners were chosen for 
Primulas, whilst true aquatics margined the 
shallower water or floated on the surface of 
its depths. Where, owing to the shade or 
other objections it was considered inadvisable 
to plant, Grass was allowed to sweep right 
down to the water’s edge. Anything in the 
nature of a formal path being undesirable, 
broad grassy ways were left open for walk- 
ing, but in case of damp weather the most 


The same pond a few months later 


elementary form of stepping-stone was intro- 
duced so that on occasion it should be possi- 
ble to walk with comfort. “Nor do such 
stones detract anything from the beauty of 
the scene, but, rather, by creating a sort of 
indefinite track give something of a sense of 
design which unconsciously appeals to the 
senses as a note of pleasant homeliness and 
suggestion of gardening. Moreover, such 
lines can be made to lead the visitor uncon- 
sciously towards the points from which the 
most enchanting views are obtained. 
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National Dahlia Society 


A few years ago the National Dahlia Society was tottering. It has now revived 
and ts in a most promising condition 


ROM many points of view the Dahlia 

Show held in the Royal Horticultural 

Society’s Halll, Vincent Square, on Sep- 
tember oth was one of the most remarkable 
on wecord. It was a wonderful show and, 
with the exception of one or two small groups 
of other flowers, the hall was packed with 
Dahlias from end to end. Many Dahlia ex- 
perts regarded this as being by far the best 
show of Dahlias ever ‘held in London. 
Another feature that: was remarkable was the 
tremendous crowd of ‘visitors. So great was 
the eongestion of visitors during the after- 
noon that it was next to impossible to get 
near to some of the exhibits. It jis only 
within the last few years that the Dahlia has 
attracted so much public attention. A few 
years ago the National Dahlia Society was 
on the verge of a collapse; now it is one of 
the most promising of the ‘* National ’’ socie- 
ties. What is the reason for this quick 


New seedlings were so numerous that the 
room in which they were shown before the 
Committee was. packed with novelties. No 


less than 30 varieties wete selected for trial 


at Wisley. a 

We were favourably impressed by the new 
Cactus varieties shown by Mr. H. Shoesmith, 
Junr., Mayford, Woking. The flowers were 
of medium size and borne on long, stiff 
stems well above the foliage. Three of the 
prettiest varieties were Dove (a small Cactus 
variety with  wery pale lilac flowers almost 
white), Gloriosa (large decorative, orange 
shading to “pink), and Gaiety (an orange- 
crimson Cactus varrietv. All of the novelties 
shown by Mr. Shoesmith were of special 
merit as garden flowers. 


Open classes 


Show and fancy Dahlias were well repre- 
sented in Class 1 for 24 blooms. This class 


The new Dahlia Cheal’s Pink, selected for trial at Wisley 


It belongs to the small decorative type. 
on long stems’of good, erect habit 


change? Simply this, greater attention is 
now given to varieties of garden merit. The 
old show, fancy and Cactus Dahlias, many 
of which were weak-necked, have had to 
take a back seat, while those of greater 
decorative merit in the garden have been 
vastly improved. It is only necessary to pay 
a visit to any of the Royal parks to see what 
delightful displays of Dahlias can be made 
even in the heart of London. The Dahlias 
in Hyde Park, St. James’ Park, Regent’s 
Park, and Greenwich Park, have been, and 
are still, the sources of great enjoyment for 
the public. The modern varieties hold their 
heads well above the foliage, making brilliant 
displays of colour that may be seen from 
afar. 


Many new seedlings 

New seedling Dahlias are being produced 
at an alarming rate. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to produce a new seedling, but 
to produce a new seedling worthy of an 
aw ‘edd is quite another matter. On this 
occasion there were no less than 71 new seed- 
lings shown before a joint Committee of the’ 
National Dahlia Society anid the Floral €om- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society. 


The flowers are deep rosy pink, borne 


was won by Messrs, W.., Treséder,- Ltd., 
Cardiff. “The varieties shown — included 
Pandora, A. Rawlings, R. T.. Rawlings, and 
Tom Jones. All blooms, were of the perfect 


symmetrical shape as’ required by the florist’ 


of years ago. 

The leading class for Cactus Dahlias, i.e., 
Class 3, for 12 varieties, six blooms of ach, 
was won by Mr. H. Woolman, Shirley, near 
Birmingham. This was, indeed, a grand 
display (see illustration), for which a gold 
medal was awarded. The varieties shown 
were Supreme, A. E..Amos,* Virginia, Mrs. 
A. T. Barnes (exceptionally fine), Ballet Girl, 


Alabaster, Mammoth, Beauty of Penshurst, 
Canary, ‘Stilleto, Sydney Jones (ighly at- 
tractive), and Gloriosa. 

‘Messrs. J. <Stredwick and: Son, St. 


Leonards, were second, there being very few 
points between the competitors. The varie- 
ties particularly well shown were Ballet Girl, 
Beryl, Silverhill Park, Miss Stredwick, and 
Rover. 

For 24 blooms of Cactus Dahlias the order 
was reversed. Messrs. Stredwick’s most at- 


tractive blooms were G. H. Barlow, Honey-. 
and Mammoth,’ 


comb, Golden Drop, Erica, 
while Messrs. Woolman showed .Ballet Girl 


_~ I’ve hitched my wagon to th 


Atnateus classes 


awarded. to Mr. W.-G. Cramp, 


brook 


- Abbotsford 


- September 


and a flame-coloured sport sein 
which we ees very attractiv 
Mr. H. Wooiman was first in the 
six decorative Dahlias, showing 
blooms. of Viscount French, B 
Amun Ra (an exceptionally fine ai 
and Menny Carlee. , 
Earl Beatty, Reigate Priory 
dener, Mr. M. A. Barrett, has be 
well this year), was first for sm 
Dahlias; this winning | varietie 
Raider, Tipsy, Ulick, and’ Mrs. 
For 12 and six collarette | 
blooms of each, Messrs. Tiresed 
two of the best varieties being: 
crimson with white collarette) an 
and white), — 


Star Dahlias 


These comparatively new ‘Dah 
the greatest value for cutting and { 
decoration, and they were much in 
on many ‘stands on this occasion 
amateur class Mr. M.’ Howard, 
Street, Chesham, secured Bese 
winning six were Mauve Star, } 
Gatton Star, Dorking Star, Yello 
Crimson Star. 

We observed that Surrey Star 
ticularly well shown by Messrs 
Sons, and Crisp, while many of 
were suitabl va decorated with Star I 


Ad Astra © 


Dahlias! Dahlias! big and : 
In my garden of delight, 
Like moons in Say, Fall for 


Bold was vour pee and like a 
You itossed above the garden 
Countless your petals; all men’ 
Your grand simplicity and a 


Would you had prospered i in “his 
That fewer folk did -hybridis 
~ Your Spey ane ove ies 4 1bor 


For Siren! your ‘* cross ”’ 
May turn admirers’ love t 
They ask of your mixed 
Did father Dahl envisage 


Not {, ‘fair Maiden, who Ke 
: These newer Charms m re 
Gone from my border fu 


\ 


fancy Dabliae, ‘the a: inky val 
Gladstone and aie of Belgit im. 
fine. 
For six bloonts of show or f 
Lagden, Privet Lane, Shenfie 
His best blooms were RT, Raw 
yellow) and Mrs. Langtry (crus! 
berry). ves 
The Dean Meme Med 


‘Road, Streatham, S. Wis 
Dahlias. The three varieties, El 
Edgar S. Jackson,\ and Ballet G 
pick of a fine assortment. 
Very fine Cactus: Dahli 
(Class 22) by Mr. A. Brown, I: 
Road, Seagrove, Bedfordshire 
collection included Alabaster 
tion) and perfect blooms of Mrs. 
Abbotsford, Edgar. Jackson, Gol 
and Patriot. 
Mr. W. G. Cramp was first for 1‘ 
Dahlias (Class 23) on boards showin 
Jones, F. W. Fellowes, — | 
of high exhibitor 
This was a well-contested class, 
(Continued on page 576 
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THE DAHLIA SHOW 


flowers are pale lilac on a white ground. 


The First Prize and Gold Medal Collection by 
Mr. H. Woolman: in the leading class for Cactus 
Dablias, 


The new Cactus Dahlia Dove, of erect habit. The : 
i 


The pure white Cactus Dahlia Alabaster; shown 
by Mr. A. Brown in the Amateur Class. 


Jack Hobbs, a bold, new, decorative variety 10 ins. 
in diameter. 
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NATIONAL DAHLIA SOCIETY 


(Concluded from page 574.) 
Mrs. Stredwick, 
Dahlia, was well represented. 

For six Cactus iDahlias Mr. F./ Chinnels, 
Wheathampstead, Herts, was first, showing 
Abbotsford, Edgar Jackson, and Ballet Girl 
in fine form, 

Ballet Girl was again well shown in a first 
prize exhibit (Class 25) by Mr. A.,T. Tofield, 
Rondene, West End, Southampton. 

A very interesting exhibit of Pompon 
Dahlias Was seen in Class 26, won by Mr, 
A. J. Barnes, 13, Cardington Road, Bedford. 
These flowers were remarkable for ‘their verry 
small size. ‘This is accomplished by placing 
the plants on a low diet. Mr. Barnes, who 
believes in starvation diet for Pompons, said 
that exhibition blooms could be grown in 
Jarge pots or even pails in a backyard gar- 
den. Dahlias do well in small enclosed gar- 
dens, and the Pompons, if given no manure, 
provide first-class exhibition “blooms. Among 
the best blooms shown were Little Jim, 
Madeline, Dewdrop, Sunset, and Little 
Beeswing. : 

Mr. D. B. Crane won the class, for thiree 
vases of 'Dahlias for sideboard decoration, 
and Mrs. Courtney Page was well to the fore 
in vase and basket classes, while Mr, W. G. 
Cramp was successful with a detoration of 
Our Annie in the dinner-table class. 


Trade groups 

The tremendous display of Dahlias by 
Messrs. Cheal and Sons occupied nearly the 
whole of one end of the hall. Every section 
was represented in quantity. Large Pzeony- 
flowered and decorative varieties ” filled the 
back, while Mignon: Dahlias were repre- 
sented all salong “the front with collarettes, 
singles, Pompons, Camellia-flowered, and 
Cactus: Dahlias in between. The new Row! ey 
Star (dark crimson) and the yellow Mignon 
Buttercup were seen in this wonder ful exs 
hibit, for which a large gold medal was 
awarded. 

For artistic arrangement the gold medal 
exhibit by Mr. H. 6 Jones was one of the 
best efforts of the season. A splendid collec- 
tion was shown on the floor of the hall 
arranged in baskets, each basket containing 
two varieties. The colour contrasts and har: 
monious blending of colour tones were very 
pleasing even if a litthe daring. 

Messrs. Carter Page and. €o., London 
Wall, had an interesting exhibit in which the 
very large varieties Millionaire and My Lady 
were in evidence, while the centre of this 
group was occupied by a mass of the deep 
rosy-mauve Emma Groot. 

New and distinct varieties were shown by 
the nee! al Dutch Dahlia Union. The novel: 
ties included Secretary Voors, Pink Favourite, 


Firebrand) (a ocarmine Cactus-flowered 
variety), and ~Turkoois (a Cactus-flowered 
form of a curious mixture of mauve and 
yeliow). 


Very attractive groups were also staged by 


Messrs. Jarman and Co., ‘Chard (in which 
Jubilee was grand); Mr. J... W:. Forsyth, 
Putteridge, Luton; Mr. J. T. West, Brent- 
wood, Essex; and. Mr. Hemsley’s nursery, 
Crawley. 


Carpenteria californica 


It is a great pity that one cannot class this 
iovely summer-flowering shrub as hardy, ex- 
cept in the warmer counties, and even here 
during severe winters the youngest growths 
suffer. somewhat, thus spoiling thelr display 
during June and July. If one must plant it 
in the. open garden a sheltered position should 
alwavs be chosen so that cold, cutting winds 

can do as little harm as possib! ei these fire- 
quently being more destructive — to the 
youngest wood than actual frost. Given a 
warm position such as a south wall usually 


\ 


the ‘popular pint Cactus 


come across it more Gian than we do. 
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affords pon plant i isa decided success in most 
years. Its white, sweet-smelling flowers re- 
mind one of those of the Mock Orange, but 
not so Sane: In the’ L.C.C.) Park, 
Avery Hill, Eltham, there is a splendid plant 
that flowers well covering a wall space to ft. 
by 6 ft. The plant requires very little pruning, 


and that little must be carefully done. Merely - 


removing a single growth here and there 


where unduly crowded is all that is, as a rule, 
necessary, this being done immediately the 
plant has finished flowering, as it is on the 
previous year’s wood the flowers are pro- 
duced. One cannot say it is a very old in- 
habitant of our gardens, vet we ought to 
Per- 


Flowering Shrubs | 


EYOND the -Lilac, Laburnum, Haw- 
thorn, and Syringa there seems a general 


ignorance as to the names of our ‘flower- 
ing shrubs, and less knowledge as to their 
nature and time of flowering.» Everybody 
who loves gardens at all will be more than 
willing to admit that flowering shrubs gener- 
ally are among ‘the most delightful and varied 


of their occupants, and also that their per- 


manent character considerably enhancés their 
value. 

In our chat this week it is no part of my 
intention to bring to your notice rare or new 
varieties, for these are of more concern to the 
connoisseur or the specialist, and there are 
many older and simpler varieties which none 
of the rarer kinds can surpass in real beauty. 


Before I go on to make a selection for describ- — 


ing to you I want to point out that from 
February until December, or perhaps I should 


be even more exact if I said “all the year | 


round,’’ there is no month in which some 
flowering shrub or other is not in bloom. I 
cannot here attempt to enumerate them one 
by. one, for they would fill quite a catalogue ; 
but the few I ean find room) for will give you 
variety and afford a sufficiency from which 
you may make your choice. 


] begin with the Laurustinus, because we 


begin and end the year with it in full bloom. 


When there are absolutely no flowers in the 
garden this is used for cutting, and it is a 
very good subject, too, because. its foliage is 
fresh and glossy, showing up well against the 
clean white flowers. It is a shrub which is 
not over fastidious as to where it grows nor 
what soil it is in, for T have seen it flourish- 


ing in the Surrey sandhills and in the heavy | 
clays of Essex. -Thus it is a safe shrub to 
plant. 


The Daphne must be mentioned next, 
because it ranks among. the earliest of 
our flowering shrubs, carrying on from 
December throughout January. Looked at 
closely it is beautiful; viewed from a distance 
it is not so noticeable, but near or distant you 
can detect its presence by its delightful 
fragrance. In the early autumn it carries an 
abundance of small red berries, not quite so 
large as Holly berries, and not produced in 
bunches as in our popular Christmas berry, 


effective. _ You should all make a point of 
having at least one Daphne in your garden, 
for, its cultivation. is simple enough. Just 
plant it on any border and—there. you are. 
Prunus Pissardi, or the red-leaved Plum, 
begins to bloom in Tebruary. Like other 
Plums, it blooms before the leaves come. 
When it becomes established it outrivals the 
Almond in quantity of flower, though the in- 
dividual blooms are smaller and of more 
delicate colouring. 
quite a tree, so it is advisable to grow it on 
poor soil to keep it down to shrub proportions. 


As the blooms fade the red foliage appears, 


Ona good soil it makes, 


but they stud the stem and are bright and. 


thus making the shrub a thing of — beauty - 


| from February till November. 


_ badly 


jarge pots or tubs, and would 
show oe early | PPE Per 


our shrubberies are enlivened by t 
‘flowers 


- to grow as. Black and Red Cu 


. different as to the soil in which | i 


I place it higher than virid 


i the grandest 


ie the 1 reason is that what few we 
were set out in the open, and 
injured | during | hard wi 
flowers were few and far betw. 
plants died outright and were not 
A good loamy soil made quite fir 
for it. It may be. increased by cutt 
in the autumn, as well as suckers a 
or seed when procurable. T 
introduced to this country abo 
Sienra Nevada, California, and 
after the date Professor C 
Louisiana. For the (vinter. garden 
soars it should be a valuable 


When the « Blackthorn ae 


of the American | Curr 
atrosanguineum). — I mention tl 
lar variety because it is the | 
or two of it, ‘standing i in any p 
den, is exceedingly effective whe 
and it plays its part in adding t 
beauty when its leaves turn rus 
This is one of the best know 
popular of shrubs because of it: 
and earliness, and also because i 


many other flowering shrubs, it 


though the richer the soil the 
larger are growth and bloom. I 
the earliest outdoor ‘blooms | fo 

bowl full of it will make any cr 
corner of it, quite fresh and br 
people do not care. for the smell 
is rather pungent, though n 
when it is not fiandled. - Forsythi 
sima, a free March- -flowering shr 
habit, makes just the companion 
Ribes, and its golden flowers harn 
pletely with the red of the other 
that I know of flowers more freel 
established the bush becomes a d 
yellow when its flowering seas 
There is a variety F. suspens 
which is very different, for it tk 
trailing branches that suggest i 
for covering walls or fences. — 
branches flower | from every i 
blooms hang in shapely. and 
strings. The blooms are gold 
where this variety-can be u 


sythias are easy doers, and 
only need a little trimming a 
arguta and S. Thunbergi are 
earliest flowering of that g 
flowering shrubs which. in 
colours almost dominate the sea 
I call attention here to these ty 
cause they bloom in earl pr n. 
because they are real gems, | T 
worth growing in pots even 
forced. Both carry quantities . 
flowers that grow together as as 
yet, individually, ‘will bear — 
Their growth is slender and 
they often arch under their canoy 
S. Thunbergi has. Fern-like 
this differs materially from argv 
turn crimson and gold whe 
shine hands these colours rou 
I shall be obliged to ment 
bers of this family in’ due co 
comprises such varieties as t 
often flower before the snow : 
‘there others of giant growth y 
after summer has merged into 
The deciduous “Magnol 
garden — subject 
spring. One wonders how t isi 
ness can ever emerge ea the eé 


* ature on the whole unlovely. 
they are, many of them white as 
chalices in very truth. Why will 
sist in passing them by when 


hes because the name, with all its 

associations, frightens them. 
or the stately and chastely-formed 
ect purity pay the penalty of that 
and are classed as unapproachable to 
dit lary mortals. I would like to say a 

remove that feeling of remoteness, 
st of the Magnolias are inexpensive, 
to grow, are not difficult to please, 
n to bloom, and if I had only room 
lowering shrubs i in my garden this 
one of them. The most serviceable 


syn, Halleana, which, beside being 
very profuse, 


old Pyrus japonica, with its wealth of 
blossoms, limited to no particular sea- 
‘most acceptable early in the year, is 
‘known that it needs little more than 
here. There is no reason why it 
ways be grown against walls, for it 
ery effective as a bush. Scarlet is 
colour in early Spring, and that is 
son why this plant is so extremely use- 
valuable. Be ida ca 


rus virginiana Keteleeri 


sxceedingly pretty Juniper was shown 
fobably for the first time in this coun 
)iat one of the Royal Horticultural 
“meetings under the varietal name 
eri. The plants were about 4 feet 
ght and of neat, pyramidal, upright 
‘This Juniper is particularly attrac- 
virtue -of its small glaucous-grev 
Which are about the size of Peas rand 
ip in marked contrast against the dark 
jliage. The berries are freely borne 
a source of interest and attraction 
ay months. The Red Cedar (Juniperus 
. has produced a good many varie- 
ing no doubt to the variability of its 
;, but none is more attractive than 
when in fruit. . These fruits are 
of» fleshy _ scales forming hard 


is variety possesses the strongly: 
d aromatic and not displeasing odour 
y a Junipers.’ H.C. 


Br onicera pileata 


“who enjoy choice, low-growing 
s should plant. this compact, yet 
er shrub, which flourishes in any 


s to oh requalis happy. r Haye a 
p of it in both positions, and their 
king leafage of a very pale gireen 
ttractive and distinct from that of 
vegetation near. Its flowers are pro- 
n the greatest profusion and mostly 

s underside of the branches. They 
wish-white, but in themselves have 
al charm. The berries are of a 
purple colour, but well-fruited speci- 
e of rare occurrence, I believe, in this 


nagine that it was the brilliancy of 
which appealed to Mr. Wilson when 
iced the shrub from China 25 vears 
is easily increased from suckers, 
ot wherever thev come into contact 
‘soil, and it would appear to be a 
able subject for furnishing a low 
asing undergrowth ‘beneath _ tall- 
trees, in this way adding variety to 
ted number of dwarf Evergreens at 
plable for this purpose. 

a? E. Markuam. 


ir selection of flowering shrubs? — 
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Climbing Rases for Walls 


ERE, in the north, Roses that would 

be shrrivelled up by the heat in the south 
succeed admirably when trained on 
walls. One of the best is American Pillar, but 
it is such a rampant grower that it demands a 
very high wall to give of its best. Here it ‘is 
planted against a “south wall, and that only 
10 feet high. At first it was so inciined to 
form great stout canes and no flowers that 
something shad to be done to curb its luxuri- 
ance. I hit on the plan of tying inthe 
strongest growths in a horizontal “position, 
which induced it to send out laterals from 
every joint, and these, all blooming profusely, 


W. J. Gnant thrives well and gives many 
large perfect flowers early in the season. 
Climbing ‘Caroline Testout is another very 
satisfactory Rose for a high wall. The old 
Mme. Isaac Periere is very gay for a time, 
and for delicious scent would be hard to beat. 
Shower of Gold does all right, but is often 
killed back in winter and is really hardly 
worth the trouble of pruning. Lady Gay; on 
a to-foot wall facing west, is very fine, grow- 
ing well and blooming profusely. The old 
Gloire de Dijon, both for earliest and latest 
blooms, is still indispensable. C. BLair. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 


_ An attractive Juniper in fruit—Juniperus virginiana Keteleeri 


the tree is a mass of lovely pink sprays. For 
a single ‘Rose American Pillar lasts well, and 
few more satisfactory coverings for an ugly 
wail could be found. On the same wail 
Excelsa also thrives and flowers amazingly. 


This is'a much more reliable variety than 
Crimson Rambler and the colour is more 
pleasing. Ser a 

Grus an Teplitz, also on a south wall, 
flowers freely both early and late. The 
colour is good and the scent delicious. An 


old plant of Frau Karl Druschki (I planted 
it against a south wall, thinking it was a 
climber, the plant having such long shoots 
Hip received) flowers splendidly. I have 
had as many as 60 perfect blooms open at one 
time on this same plant. ‘Climbing Mrs. 


Rose Etoile d’Hollande 


Those who desire fragrance in the garden 
should not fail to grow this Rose. It de- 
serves to be more widely known, being a 
most useful Rose for:garden decoration. The 
flowers, which are borne in the greatest pro- 
fusion, are rich crimson in colour. Thev are 
of medium size and somewhat loosely formed, 
and a succession fs kept up for some time. 
This variety is of dwarf growth and makes a 
charming subject for bedding. It is one of 
the most sweet-scented Roses that I have 
grown. Arranged in vases in the house, this 
Rose is delightful, the perfume of the flowers 
permeating the atmosphere. 

Howarp H. CRANE. 
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A Vist 10° Fiéral Histon 


Mr. W. J. Unwin concentrated his 

virile energies on the ‘cultivation ‘of 
flowers for market at Histon (with the 
attractive adjective used to differentiate 
it from Jam Histon), near Cambridge, and 
those who know him personally will not 
need to be told that he met with a goodly 
measure of success. London called him ia 
connection with his business on the occasion 
of one of the early shows of the National 
Sweet Pea Society, and he decided forthwith 
that here was a flower with a future, and one 
which might be turned to practical account 
in this own gardens. It was thus that he 
found himself launched into Sweet Pea 
culture, and it has claimed this allegiance 
ever since, 

Contemporaneously with the advent of the 
epoch-making Countess Spencer there came 
from this source Gladys Unwin, which if it 
was not quite so deeply rich in colour as its 
brilliant rival, differed in the immensely im- 
portant matter of coming perfectly true from 
seed. It was followed by others artistically 
waved, bold, fragrant, true, and all were 
accorded prominent positions in collections 
of the day. And still the work of, raising 
proceeds at the same place, directed by the 
same alert mind, rewarded by successes; in- 
deed, by greater successes, for we have in 
W. J. Unwin, Mrs. Chas. W. J. Unwin, 
Queen of ‘Roumania, Mrs. Horace Wright, 
and others of the same race, Sweet Peas 
which are an advance in size, substance, form 
and colour precisely in the same ratio as 
Countess iSpencer and Gladys Unwin were 
advances in the days that have passed. 

Among the varieties noted on the occasion 
of this visit beyond the wonderful quartet 
named above mention must be made of Sybil 
Henshaw, a giant of very deep and rich sun- 
proof crimson with a metallic sheen over- 
lying the standards, The flowers are very 
large and massive, beautifully placed on stout 
stems; it is undoubtedly an exhibitor’s 
variety par excellence, Wistaria is of quite a 
new shade in the lavender section and a 
wonderfully fine Pea; it is clean and bright, 
even in the old blooms. It is a blue-lavender 
with not a trace of harshness, giving large, 
well-placed blooms on very long stems. It 
has no faults and is certain to become popu- 
lar.. Further than this, it is excelled by no 
modern variety for sweetness of perfume. 
Twinkles is the*first of a wonderfully marked 
family which Mr. Unwin has secured from 
crosses with Lady Gay. Twinkles is marked 
in the same way as Lady Gay, ground colour 
deep cream, striped, and the edge picoteed 


[Ju Ww. of a score of years ago 


with bright scarlet. It is appropriately 
named. Goldfinch is a brilliant deep and 
rich orange-pink with a fiery orange 


suffusion, the well-defined white base making 
the bunch very attractive. Mauve Beauty is a 
strong girower, producing — delightfully- 
scented, handsomely-formed, rich true mauve- 
coloured flowers. Blue Butterfly, — also 
sweetly perfumed, is large, and certainly the 
equal of any other silvery lavender-blue. In 
conclusion, one noted many superior un- 
named seedlings, and, of course, the best of 
the standard sorts. Especially noteworthy 
were Grenadier, an improved Royal Scot, 
Wizard, King Mauve, and Royal Sovereign, 
all particularly fine. ‘Charming and Coralline 
are the two best cerises, Youth a grand white 
ground \Picotee, and Powerscourt a very fine 
lavender-tlilac. 

Another floral feature at Histon should 
have brief attention, and that is the collection 
of Gladioli in which Mr. Unwin is special- 
ising and making numerous ‘crosses. Both 
in the large-flowered and the smaller-flowered 


Primulinus groups, varieties aire numerous 
and comprise only the finest of home, Con- 
tinental, and American productions. They 
make a really gorgeous display, and it will 
be a matter for surprise if the same source 
which has given us many magnificent Sweet 
Peas does not provide us later with equally 
meritorious novelties in Gladioli., : 

Dahlias, too, are represented in hundreds, 
and it is astonishing the immense numbers of 
flowers that many of the shapely plants aire 
carrying. Crossing is in hand here, too, and 
there are not a few colours and habits that 
promise great things in the future. The 
Perfection Ten-week Stocks certainly could 
not be beaten for habit, size, colour, or 
fragrance, while the Mignonette is superb 
and the 'Dahlia-flowered Zinnias, magnificent 
products of evolution and examples of good 
culture. ; 

All the flowers cannot be specifically re- 
ferred to because it is necessary now to go to 
the utilitarian department in which there are’ 
a few very striking plants, for instance; 
the strain of Pirizewinner Scarlet Runner for 


. which ‘the firm received the Award of Merit 


of the Royal Horticultural Society; its firee- 


dom is wonderful and pods upwards of 12 


inches long hang in clusters on pinched 
plants. It is worthy of note, also, that this 


ae 


Mistakes in Tomato Culture 


formerly results had not been very en- 
couraging, and where a change of treat- 
ment has brought about a more pleasing out- 
look, Hitherto the crops had been poor, and 
the plants year after year became a harbour 


Prism of all I will allude to a case where 


-for most of the ills that are all too troubile- 


some. Error number one was the use of too 
much soil, as well as being too free in the 
employment of manure. ‘There had been no 
shortage of leafage, and the stems of the 
plants might, indeed, be accounted very 
strong. : 
In imitial stage the plants were put in on 
the ground-level, which is some distance 
from the glass. Apparently, again, all 
through the season air was not allowed to 
reach the inside of the-glasshouses in suffi- 
cient quantity. Anyhow, as remarked, the 
plants became a prey to black spot, mildew, 
and white-fly. In respect to position this _ 
season, the structures, stages, or tables 
of woodwork erected for the accommo- 
dation of other subjects, formed the founda- 
tion. Here the Tomatoes were planted 
within a few inches of the glass,,and up to 
now there is not a sign of anything wrong; 
fruits are resting on the stage, so low are 
they, and every flower seems to have set, for 
the bunches hang evenly all the way up the 
stems. Such a change, then, can be brought 
about only by different cultural methods. 
During the many years I have grown ~ 
Tomatoes a_ satisfactory crop has been 
brought about by obtaining growth firm and 
short-jointed rather than extra strong. Any- 
one can produce the latter. The soil should be 
fresh; that is to say, not used for the same 
kind of plant before, although when planting 
in the ordinary beds of soil in-greenhouses the 
same soil has been employed in part year 
after year. Be this as it may, I prefer soil 
that is sweet, and I do not mind if it be that 
which was used for the growth of Chrys- 
anthemums in pots,,say, the year-before. 
“As to quantity, a rule at planting time is 
to place just enough to cover the ball of the 
plant when it is removed from its pot. Addi- 
tions are made when there is a call for such; 


Pe Way 


- easily through the winter until . 


to quantity or quality in ithe fr 


be charged with moisture. 


-and there a leaf that may be i 


brings faulty fruits and does no! 


VOSS ap Pre Seige por 


Bean is grown on io feet rods s 
Sweet Peas for exhibition, purely fc 
duction of seed, a system of traini 
not seen every day for that purpose, 
Reliance Onion must be remember 
outstanding value for late sum 
autumn sowing. The tbulbs cof 
handsome in shape, very solid, 


Finally, culinary Peas must b 
Mr. Unwin’s introductions in the 
some of the very finest dwarfs in cor 
Unwin’s Little Wonder, midseaso 
to 2 feet high, short-jointed a 
immense numbers of large, ha 
literally packed with big Peas 
flavour; Unwin’s ‘Cropper is 1 
one just named, 14 feet ‘high, 
curately named since it is a cr 
sense of the word. Advance G 
dwarf, coming in front of Litt 
vielding an abundance of very 
flavoured dark green Peas. His 
with the same habit of growth an 
bearing qualities of Unwin’s 
only 12 inches to 15 inches in ‘ 
earliest in its section; both po 
are dark, and the flavour is de 
Bountiful, a mid-season variety 
high, thas the characteristic pi 
qualities of the previous introduet 
foliage is extra dark and exceptional 


iv 


when the little roots show themse 
surface, and it is evident that the 
and the size of the plant requir. 
providing soil a little at a time 
has the plant well in hand, so to 
ness can be prevented, and a fillip 
when necessary. I have heard it 1 

argument that a big bulk of soil sa 
ing. So it-does, but applied to 
under glass this is a great mist 
as thick as one’s thumb do not 


An error of detail is in water 
proper times. When there is 
does not matter so much, but wit 
one should always be most caref 
copiously when there jis sunshine 
times the better practice is to a 
to become diry. Not so dry th 
flag, but if it be necessary to appl 
give it in the morning so that b 
inside atmosphere of the greenhou 


Plants in good health appear 
insect pests in.a similar way 
in animal life does. The root 
order, anything» of a dirty 
allowed where the Tomatoes -< 
passed among them abundanth 
quite closing the house; it is 
cording to the weather outside. A 
the leaves, these are not shorten 
moved; this would be consid 
error. When produced: as my 
duces them the leaves are less 1 
size than firmness of texture. 
ripen. and have a natunal habit of 
themselves, thus giving the light 
other leaves not so well developed 

No great harm is done i 

n 
cultivator, although it is a rule 
them only when the fruits near 
gathered. ‘Cutting new foliage at 
of tthe stems is bound to lead to tr 


ripening. 


I therefore regard the pra 
error of the first-class. eee 


NS 


r 19, 1925 — 


are free from mildew up to now it 
ot be a mistake in culture should it 

later. The weather has a lot to do 
is, although it is possible to reduce the 
to a minimum by following the ideas 
natter of watering as suggested above; 
efore August is out there may be diffi- 
This can be got over if a little fire- 
applied, and if the grower talxes this 
well as bear the expense there should 
entire freedom. This last may pay in 
free from fault, for mildew in any 
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shape or form takes from the proper develop- 
ment of the leaves. Stimulating when well 
on in the fruiting stage becomes'a necessity. 
The mistake in this direction is in using 
fertilisers of too strong a nature. As far as 
one’s experience goes all the approved brands 
that are advertised can be used with safety 
in dried form if applied. often but carefully 
as to quantity. The same thing is advisable 
when manures are used in liquid form. The 
ash from the garden bonfire lightly sprinkled 
over the surface of the soil is beneficial; so 


> 


4 REMINDERS FOR THE 


yuthern Gardens 
- banding 
practice of placing bands around fruit 
a good one, and such work can now 
ied out. These parchment bands may 
sed from 2 feet to 6 feet from the 
level, first of all removing any loose 
igh bark so that the bands fit close to 
The bands are made secure by tying 
ith string both at the top and bottom. 
ticky substance is then smeared over 
ds, and ‘‘ Moth-grip”’ is an excellent 
1 for catching the wingless females of 
iter moth, but care must be taken to 
iny coming into contact with the 
It will be found advisable to collect 
ths from time to time to stop others 
eeping over them. Where stakes are 
ey will also need a band. Renew the 
grip’? when necessary. 
rees - 
e fruit trees are grown under glass it 
sionally expedient to replace old and 
it specimens with other examples, 
en an improved variety can be chosen. 
may be planted during the next few 
and when planting such subjects as 
; and Nectarines the roots ought not 
iried too deeply. The depth can easily 
tained by an examination of the stem, 
yinal. soil mark being usually visible. 
k damaged roots to a sound part, and 
out the roots evenly, working in the 
n the hands and making it fairly firm. 
cient water to wet the roots, and do 
the branches permanently to the wires 
e soil has had time to settle down. 


ts 
still persist in planting this somewhat 
tree in unfavourable situations, so a 
Warning may be seasonable. Select a 
ite where the soil is good and not un- 
th. Add a liberal quantity of old 
ubble and a sprinkling of lime before 
y. Young trees making a lot of 
growth can be lifted and replanted ; 
ame time bring the roots as near the 
as possible. | Make the soil quite firm 
orten any thick, thong-like roots. 
hed specimens may also receive atten- 
y vacant spaces being filled with new 
hi Wg robust shoots not required can 
ved.~ 


. 


oan! 


Ta 


lication of liquid manure will be 
I, and where this crop is grown in 
a little earth should be placed around 
atthe plants. Those planted in lines 
d hoeing occasionally to keep down 


ad to fill-up the holes. 
= 


‘sown Carrots are ready for lifting, 
May be stored similar to Beetroots, 
Mps or pies like Potatoes if there is 
ty to lift. 


at frames will be filled with strong 
a view to keeping a supply as 


long as possible. 
planted in the open ground. 


Gladioli 


When these have well passed the flowering 
stage the corms can be lifted with their 
growths attached, tied in bundles, carefully 
labelled, and suspended in a shed to dry off. 
A few weeks hence they should be examined, 
the dried leaves pulled off, and the cornis 
stored in a dry place until next season. 
Liliums 

These are fine border subjects, and most of 
the hardier kinds, such as L. umbellatum, L. 
tigrinum, L. croceum, etc., can be planted at 
this season. They enjoy a deep sandy loam 
and should be planted from 4 inches to 
6 inches deep. 


Carnations 

The perpetual flowering varieties will 
henceforward require all the light possible, 
while an abundance of fresh air is essential. 
Plants that have filled their pots with roots 
can be fed with soot-water and some approved 
fertiliser. Fumigate the house lightly at 
fortnightly intervals to hold in check insect 
pests. The watering must now be done more 
carefully or rust will appear on the foliage. 


Azaleas 

If these have been placed in the open for a 
few weeks it is time efforts were made to get 
them into a cool greenhouse, They are occa- 
sionally attacked with thrips, so it will be 
advisable to give them a thorough syringing 
with an insecticide before placing thern under 
cover. T. W. Briscoe. 

Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 

Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums 

Sometimes we experience, about this time, 
quite sharp frosts for a morning or two, and 
as some of the finer varieties of the border 
Chrysanthemums are very easily damaged 
while in flower it is advisable to provide some 
temporary protection to ward off such 
danger, as, not infrequently, the frost only 
lasts for a night or two, fine mild weather 
following for several weeks, so if the blooms 
can be saved now they may carry on for quite 
a while. A few stout stakes driven in close 
to the plants and looped. between with tar- 
twine in such a way as to support mats or 
even tiffany or other light material is all that 
is necessary, and the slight trouble entailed 
will be amply repaid unless the frost is very 
severe. 


Bulb planting 

While it is yet too early to plant the general 
run of spring-flowering bulbs, Daffodils are 
an exception, remaining, as they do, dormant 
for a very short period. It is desirable, 
therefore, to have the planting of these 
finished at once, so that the bulbs may not 
be permitted to deteriorate. May-flowering 


Tulips also demand a long season of growth, 


so may be planted at any time now. 


A quantity can also be- 
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too, is soot, and here we have two items 
within the reach of all. 

Just one more mistake is to select a variety 
because the bunches of fruits may be big. 
What is the use of a bunch that may, indeed, 
produce a large number but only finish a few 
of them? The reason I favour Ailsa Craig 
and the type is because the cluster of the 
fruits is shapely—tapering from base to 
point, and when everything goes well all will 
develop, and few come other than ‘of good 
round smooth form. Hates 


WEEK 


Propagating 

This important work is now occupying a 
considerable amount of time and should be 
hurried on as speedily as possible. Full 
stocks of Antirrhinums, Nepeta, Pent- 
stemons, Pansies, Violas, and the variegated 
Veronica should be secured at once if this has 
not already been done. Calceolarias should 
be left until the end of the month, however, 
unless really sharp frost threatens. 


Tender bedding plants 

If cuttings of these are still in frames it is 
desirable to now move them to a light, airy 
structure, where a little artificial warmth 
may be given when necessary. Too much 
warmth is an evil, but after this date, unless 
it is available on occasion, damp is likely. to 
exact a heavy toll from these subjects, while 
frost, too, of course, must be excluded. 


Housing greenhouse plants 

Because of the congestion in the bulk of 
glasshouses at this season one is apt to leave 
out, as long as possible, these plants that are 
set outside during the summer months. It is 
now unsafe to risk them longer or else some 
efficient temporary shelter must be provided. 
Before housing remove all weeds and dying 
foliage wash the pots, and stake anything 
that may require support. Allow as much 
space between the plants as can be spared, 
so that each may receive the maximum of 
light and air. Leave all doors and ventila- 
tors wide open day and night for the first 10 
days, and syringe overhead each evening 
during that time. Have the space to be 
occupied by the Chrysanthemums cleared and 
made ready, as a sudden frost may necessi- 
tate the plants being rushed in on short notice. 


Nerines 

As soon as these show the rising flower- 
spike immerse in a bucket of water so as to 
ensure the whole of the soil being made uni- 
formly moist. A perfectly cool house suits 
admirably for these fine plants at™this stage. 


Celery 

Continue to give more earth as growth pro- 
ceeds, being careful to break down the soil 
to a fine tilth, applying only when the leaves 
and stalks are dry. 


Cabbages 


To ensure a good succession next summer 
a few more rows should now be planted, 
while earlier breadths should be frequently 
hoed while the soil is moderately dry. 


Strawberries 

While it is much too late now here, in the 
north, to lay down fresh beds of Straw- 
berries, it is not so as regards securing good 
‘““runners’’ for spring planting. Dig up 
carefully and ‘‘ lay ”’ in in nursery rows on a 
sunny border. The plants may be fairly close 
together, as may be the rows. Make quite 
firm and be careful to prevent soil getting 
into the hearts of the young plants. Label 
each variety carefully and so prevent con- 
fusion at planting time. C. Brair. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 
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Answers to Queries (ee 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly writtén on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epitorn of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt.. We do not reply to 
queries by post. ; 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to . 


be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers une 
cones should always be sent. . ° 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 


stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Plant for name and treatment 
(Phlox).—The specimen you sent is neither 
a Phlox nor a Golden ‘Rod, but the in- 
florescence and leaves of the yellow Loose- 
strife (Lysimachia vulgaris). This. plant 
succeeds best in rather a damp spot, and the 
purple Loosestrife (Lythrum Salicaria) and 
Lysimachia clethroides, with pure white 
flowers in sao as well as terminal spikes, 
might well be grown with it, and would make 
fairly useful ‘material for cutting. If you 
wish to extend the flowering season you 
could add Lysimachia punctata, L. dahurica, 
L. thyrsoides, and as a fine companion plant 
for all these, Amsonia salicifolia, which has 
flowers like a rather small Phlox of peri- 
winkle-blue. Any good hardy piant nursery 
should be able to help vou in this matter, but 
most of the Loosestrifes, when well estab- 
lished, spread freely and need plenty of room 
in a position where they cannot become a 
nuisance to less vigorous-growing plants. 


Making a flower bed 

(G. L. C. E.).—We suppose the bed. in 
question is required for flow er-seeds, in which 
case it should be made moderately firm and 

raked. down to a fine tilth. This must be 
tees in fine weather. It is not necessary 
to screen the soil for this purpose unless very 
choice seeds are to be sown, and’for pricking 
out small plants it is unnecessary for the sur- 
face to be so fine as when intended for seeds, 


A network of roots and Couch Grass 
Can you kindly give me advice on the fol- 
lowing? I have an acre of ground here; it is 
iargely covered with old dwarf Oak-trees and 
many: large granite rocks. The soil is 18 
inches of leaf-mould, then light, sandy loam, 


below this more sandy until at about 4 feet - 


or 5 feet a soft sandy rock. I have cleared 
natches about 25 feet square of the Oak roots 
and Couch: Grass, but cannot get any 
flowers to grow, although the mixture of top 
and lower soil looks rich. The whole place 
is a network of roots of the Oak and Couch. 
Farmyard manure costs tos. per load. Will 
this ground ever be good? Can you kindly 
tell me how best ‘to treat it, and must it be 
manured with farmyard manure (I can get 
this), and, if so, what quantity per acre, also 
if any artificial manure is any good? The 
soil is very light and dry. I do not mind so 
much about vegetables, but want some good 
flowers. The ground has never been culti- 
vated and the Oaks may be hundreds of years 
old. It takes about-two days to get one root 
out, and what is the best way to get rid of 
the Couch ‘Grass ? Awd: 


[You have an uphill task before you, but 
with a little perseverance we do not see why 
you shouid not, eventually, have quite good 
results. In removing the roots of the trees 
gather even small pieces, as these tend to 
breed OES if left in the soil. In trenching 
the newly-cleared ground it is a serious mis- 
take to bring the under spit to the surface. 
At present, from the want of air and warmth, 


. 


it is inert and quite unsuited to the roots of 
plants. Break it up well, therefore, but 
leave in its present position, mixing with it, 
however, as much farmyard manure as you 
can afford. The top spit must also have a 
fair quantity of manure mixed with it, and 
the surface should be left as rough as possi- 
ble all winter so that frost, sun, and air Mav 
sweeten and enrich it. Try some of the 
commoner. annuals first, such as Jacobza, 
Calendula, Convolvulus minor, Eschscholtzia, 
Nasturtiums, Nemophila insignis, and 
Poppies. The Couch Grass can only be over- 
come by forking it out, picking up, and 
burning every piece of root seen and then hoe- 
ing out any that may appear in spring and 
summer. You would require at least 20 tons 
per acre of good farmyard manure (preferably 
cow-manure), while,a light dusting of some 
good chemical manure between the plants 


after they are growing away freely would also - 


be beneficial. | 


Lifting Gladioli and other bulbs 

Are Gladioli and other bulbs better for be- 
ing lifted and replanted, or will they do 
equally well if left in the ground? 

DDEANYERS. 

[It is advisable to lift the large-flowered 
Gladiolus bulbs each autumn. This may be 
done as soon as the blooms fade if they can 
be replanted close together in a deep frame 
among sifted ashes. Otherwise defer lifting 
until the foliage begins to\turn vellow, when 
they may be ‘dug up, ‘tied in bundles, and 
hung up in an airy shed to thoroughly dry, 
afterwards cutting through the stems an inch 
or so above the bulbs and storing in a dry, 
cool, but frost-proof piace till spring. Those 
planted in the frame to be treated likewise. ] 


Polyantha Rose Jessie not opening 

(G. Sears, Stoke-on-Trent).—It looks as if 
your. Rose bush is growing in unsuit- 
able soil. 
fairly rich and well-worked ground, so before 
planting the bed should be double-dug and a 
fairly generous dressing of well-rotted farm- 
yard manure mixed with it. None of the 
manure, however, must come in contact with 
the roots at planting time or much harm will 
result. There is also some sign of mildew 
on. the foliage of the twig sent, but as it was 
badly withered it is difficult to sav just how 


much ‘this has to do with the failure of the - 


buds ito open. Little can be done at this late 
season, but at the end of October the bush 


should be lifted and replanted in fresh, rich 


soil. If it must be kept in its present site dig 

-up and remove a couple of barrowloads of 
the soil, repiacing with good turfy loam and 
well-rotted manure, replanting carefully and 
making all nice and firm round the roots, 


Violas failing 
Kindly state the cause of ene all es 
Violas going off. Is it wireworm? If so, 
there any remedy ? M.M. fa 
[It is, difficult, from the withered speci- 
mens sent, to be quite certain as to the 
trouble, but it is most likely to be what is 


Where more than one kind | 


- pillar that destroys the flowers and 


The Polvantha varieties demand 


‘ture would suit it, and if vou can ¢{ 


greenhouse would be Chrysant 
to be followed later by flowerins 
would keep things gay until aft 


on the stems, but this should not. 


ean as ‘* stem rot, 4 ul the | 


is to grow on fresh ground every 
as a rule, it is only when the , 
been’ occupied by members. of 
family for several successive yea 
trouble is met. with. If the sam 
be used, remove about a foot of t 
soil and replace with fresh earth fr 
the rich vegetable quarters. Treat 
way there should be. no further 
this distressing disease. See 


Grub eating Pelargoniams 

I should be much obliged i 
kindly inform me in your. are 
the particular grub that has p 
havoc with my Geraniums, a leaf 
enclose. The Oak-leaf Ger aniums 
dain, but these they have had no 
I never find any trace of them.» 
they only come out after midnig 
your reply you could name a cure’ 
grateful. a tie See 

|We do not know io name 


the Zonal ‘Pel argonium (Ger 
having ‘‘ had some ” can unde 
annovance at this elusive pest. W 
got rid of it by careful hand-pic 

must be done in a’very cautious r 
the instant a plant is touched the gr 
and, being of a dull, greenish shade 
is difficult to see. As soon as vou d 
pounce on it and destroy it. So f 
have been able to learn, this is the o} 


Raising Antirrhinums 

I sowed some “Antirrhinum: 
August 3rd outside in a sunny posit 
seed. seems) toe have failed. Ci 
some plants from seed in a cold 
in which are two Vines, or mu 
cuttings? I want a number, of | 
low Wallflowers next year. 

Stafford. : 

| You can, of course, sbeeeet see 
but better results are had by sowins 
or boxes in February, plants raisec 
ing fit to plant. out after the Wall 


past. ] 
‘GREENHOUSE 
Diplacus glutinosus 
(J. _White),—The plant refe 
Diplacus glutinosus, at one time a 
lar greenhouse subject. In this 
will tive outside if afforded a sh 
tion, and anyone who has seen t! 
growing freely at the base of a sc 
with its thousands of-buff or’salmo 
flowers throughout the summer Ww 
dissatisfied with it when confined 
is an easily-grown ‘plant. Ordin a 


in the greenhouse much better rest 
obtained, Piants can be secur ree 
able price. 


Plants for cold greenhouse. 
What can I grow iin a cold 
after the present crop of Tomat De 
removed? | ny 
Stafford. cee 
[The most eatenle plants 


severe frost was over and s 
tender pot piants could be — 
house. It may be pointed out, 


nothing can be successful ly cultivat 
a house during winter.] 


Treatment for Ferns 
(R. K. P.).—There is just a trac 


trouble, eae it nay ee coe bu 
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oo Kn OWN and Grown all over the World 


JINWIN’S SWEET PEAS 


Gs SOW IN THE AUTUMN FOR BEST RESULTS 
~ Our Novelties for 1926. Best Novelties of 1925. 


: , OMP. 
JEEN OF ROUMANIA. Cream flushed soft m ane one PRICES and Seeds. Pkt. 
light salmon-cerise. 12 seeds, 1/= eMCM Rar Tiere st eget h Sweet Mauve Beauty. Puredeepmauve.. .. 25 8d. 
Peas of better quality obtain- Lady Gay. White, striped bright rose of 25 8d. 
STARIA. Grand blue-lavender, 12 seeds, 1/= able. Unwin's Sweet Peas have Paae pe pcer tes Hits ae 3 33 $4: 
' ' ; p Oe e Proved their superiority and are Grenadier. Brilliant geranium-red .. |. 25 8d. 
BIL HENSHAW, Giant deep crimson. 12 seeds, 1/ known. and. grown. all over-the Goran ine: DA See Se ee tere s ue 
-Dl ‘ embley. ig’ ue-lavender.. ry ate 29 ° 
BS Seence WRICHT, Warm rose ede fe world. You will eventually grow auiies Nols “al Graige oe oa ag FY ay 
8) o " od con? z om Sykes. Scarlet-pin Se ae ne 4 
: Unwin's, why not this season ? Pimpernel. Brightest scarlet .. mS Agee. 8d. 
MINKLES. scarlet striped on cream, 12 seeds, 1/= Send for our New Catalogue. Rose Maiden. Cerise-rose self Le oe Toe SEL: 

a Post Free. Supreme. Clear china pink we <p .. 25 1/- 
Zollection of 1 packet each of above, 4/- Mammoth. Large orange-scarlet ..  .. 25 = 1/s 
ie following List comprises extracts from he Send for Free Copy of our full Sweet Pea, 

our New Catalogue: G EK N ~_ R A hL L. I =) Bulb and Rose Catalogue. 

Aa Seeds. Pkt. | Seeds. Pkt. Seeds. Pkt 
istin Frederick Imp. Lavender Pay tear TF Imp, Jean Ireland. Picotee ... 2% 4d, | Royal Purple, Rich purpleself .. .. 2 4d: 
emer Otimson § oy a 5 Sad, King Mauve. Mauve self 4. ., 25 4d. | Royal Sovereign. Vivid orange .. .. 2 6d- 
cily. Light cream-pink .. ve era >. 25. 4a. May Cowdy. Bright orange-scarlet .. ESA, 4d. Sunset. Bright rose .. =< af - 1» 25 4d- 
mstance Hinton. Giant white .. eerie iB May Unwin. Orange-scarlet ., x Nef pyuoear © The Sultan. Black velvet maroon .. . 23 4d. 
arming. Deeprosycerise .. ..  .. % 6d. Matchless. Large cream . ow.)6 le 250. «|: « Unwin’s Crimson. Bright Crimson - 2% 4d. 
mrade. Delicate maize-apricot .. i. 925% 2 6d. Mrs, Chas. W. J. Unwin. Salmon-pink 25 6d. Warrior. Maroon .. ok is he - 2 4d. 
\ftodil. Deepcream .. oa me . 2 6a. Mrs. Tom Jones, Delphinium blue .. © . 4d, Wizard. Glowing salmon-scarlet op 7. 25> = 6a 
ris. pce, eas Pe as nn ris Majestic roam Frilly ee da NS a oe W. J. Unwin. Giant salmoncream-pink .. 2 6d. 
egance. Silvery lilac-pin fie , . 25 ie cture,. Giant deep cream pink Dey oS 85 ‘ efy ay a . 5 
orge Shawyer. Orangepink .. .. 25 4d. | Powerscourt. Soft lavenderlilac. .. 1. 23 6d, | XOUth. Whitegroundpicotee .. .. .. 2 6d, 
iwimark Pink Imp. Salmon-pink .. 25 4d. | Royal Scot. Fiery scarlet-cerise ion peed CORNED A « Half packets of 12 seeds at half price. 
‘be. Giant rose-pink me ae oA . 25 4a, ' Renown. Carmine-rose .. zy ove x 2 oa 
‘a a | 66 “qe, 99 cd 

in x 
e. re E pabtalun Spuecuion Two Books on Culture every Grower should read: 
J. Unw: owerscour 

¥ : 66 33 
arming Picture THE SWEET PEA AND ITS CULTIVATION 
vtchless Royal Scot " a 
‘be Constance Hinton and its 1926 ‘ Supplement. By W. J. UNWIN. 
arrior Gri ake ve om Jones These books contain all the information the amateur needs, given in a simple, detailed, 
wins Crimson opt and interesting manner, and illustrated by explanatory sketches. They have helped 
me ne wyer soyat Furple thousands to grow better Sweet Peas. Why not let them help you? 

3/9 for 25 seeds each of above 14 varieties i & ; y PY é 


2/- for 12 seeds each of above 14 varieties 
oh Postage 14d. extra. 


Price 9d. the two (post free for 103d.) 


=W. J. UNWIN, F.R.HS. "2 HISTON, Cambs, mel 


BY APPOINTMENT 


ith African Garden 
WEMBLEY 


~ oS 


-SUCCULENTS 


70R SALE 


he Contents of the 
JUTH AFRICAN GaR- 
EN, WEMBLEY, will be 
r Disposal on and after 
e Ist October, 1925. 


TULIPS &° HY ACINTHS 
LOR BEDDING. 


Only reliable bulbs will give you the simultaneous 
flowering which is so essential to success. 


Our bulbs have gained over 50 GOLD MEDALS 
during the past few years. 


Catalogue, beautifully illustrated, free by return. 


SUTTON &. SONS, 
READING. 


€ 


Apply 


Exhibition Commissioner 


nie : = 


582 Ms 


for the unhealthy appearance of the fronids 
are poverty of the soil, too much.water, and 
a variable temperature. 
exotic Ferns will live and thrive fairly well 
without artificial warmth during June, July, 
and August, airing has to be very carefully 
attended to, so that the variation of tempera- 
ture may be as slight as possible. Ferns, 
also, although. fond of water, resent constant 
saturation of the soil, more especially should 
the temperature be low. It is difficult to ad- 
vise at this season as to how to improve 
matters. In March a shift into fresh soil 
would probably work wonders, but repotting 
now could do little good. Giving water only 
when necessary and keeping a fairly steady 
temperature are about all that ‘can be done 
until spring. Cut off and burn fronds show- 
ing signs of scale. 


Scale on greenhouse ‘plants 

I enclose specimens of my Palms and 
Kerns, which are very badly attacked by 
some pest. If is a fairly large lean-to house 
and all the Ferns and Palms are together. 
They are watered and sprayed with’ rain- 
water from a tank inside the house. The 
leaves of the Palms: are all turning brown 
and the Ferns are rapidly getting infected. 

Ecclefechan. Mrs. H. C.-I. 

[The plants are smothered with scale; it 
is one of the worst ‘attacks we have seen. 
This is an insect pest; the larve are pro- 
tected by a scale-like covering in the bark, 
hence the name scale. The plants should be 
thoroughly cleaned with a solution of soft- 
soap, using ¢ lb. soap to 1 gallon of water, 
after which they should be sprayed every 
second day with an approved insecticide. ] 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Double Gorse getting “legey” 


] 


While the bulk of / 


(G. L. C. Eden).—If you cut. your Gorse, 


back it-should be carried out at the end of 
March, cutting the bushes downto within 
18 inches of the ground, We do not, however, 
care to recommend this treatment, as a num- 
ber of the plants is almost sure to die, and 
vou would find it more satisfactory to grub 
out the old plants and réplant with young 
ones, which, if pruned annually, would not 
get so leggy as the plants in question. You 
might try half of your plants next March and 
watch results. 


VEGETABLES 

Cabbages clubbing 

(Patrick Stafford)—Your Cabbages are 
suffering from a disease known as club. The 
best remedy for this, whether it is caused by 
slime fungus or the club-beetle, is. un- 
doubtedly gas lime. It should be applied to 
vacant ground at once at the rate of 2 bushels 
to 3 rods of ground if the clubbing is very 
bad. If it be not, then put 1 bushel to 2 rods 
of ground. After lying on the ground for 
from four to six weeks dig the dressing in. 
Even a dressing of fresh lime at the same 
raté is good also. Rather than plant any of 
the Cabbage tribe plant Potatoes, Seakale, 
or Rhubarb, or sow Onions, Parsnips, or 
Beet; in fact, anything other than any of the 
Cabbage family. You must allow the ground 
to lie vacant after dressing it for at least 
three months. By doing so for a couple of 
years the club trouble will, in all probability, 
disappear. Peas or Beans may also be sown 
with advantage. 

FRUIT 

Grapes failing 

I have seveh Vines in greenhouse. They 
bear many bunches of Grapes, but for the 
last few seasons the berries split, mildew 
then appears, and they wither. I have thrown 
many bunches away. Gardeners here have 
varied theories, but no improvement takes 
place. I keep the roots well wattered, there 
is plenty of ventilation, all non-bearing 


‘loss to know what more to do. 


us ee .s s ‘ce a f £7225 © 


ie 


branches are removed, many berries are cut 
out from each bunch early in the season, and 
1 use a little sulphur to spray, but I am at a 
I shall be 
very grateful if you will be kind enough to 
help me. W. J. Bown. 
[There must be either something wrong 
with your cultural details, or else the roots 
have got into uncongenial soil, with, pro- 
bably, bad, drainage to the border. If the 
latter is the cause it is rather a big job to 
remedy it, the whole border requiring ito be 


removed to have proper drains put down. 


Perhaps, however, if you could remove the 
surface soil down to the roots, taking every 
care to prevent damaging them, and re- 
placing with good fresh turfy loam, you 
would find much relief. The » firesh loam 
should have a quantity. of old mortar-rubbish 
(about one in 20), some bone-meal, and 
‘Thomson’s Vine and plant manure mixed 
with it, the whole being made quite firm over 
the roots. While the Vine during the grow- 
ing season demands a good deal of water, 
the soil must not be kept in a constant state 
of saturation by too frequent use of the 
watering-can. ] { 


Gumming in Plums 

(A. W..H., Diss).—The Plum fruits are 
not attacked by insects. They are suffering 
from a bacterial disease known as gumosis. 
The disease is imperfectly understood. It is 
probable that the soil is too.rich for Plums. 
Avoid the use of manure around the Plum- 
trees for a few seasons and apply lime-rubble 
or slaked lime liberally in autumn and spring. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Clothes, moths, and the open window — 
(Reader).—There are two or three kinds of. 


moth which feed on clothes and wool, etc., 


-and they live mostly in sheltered places— 


rarely outdoors. Many moths related to 
these clothes moths live outdoors and may 
easily come in, but die without doing great 


damage. 
NAMES OF PLANTS 
S. P. Rowlands,—Funkia lancifolia. 
E. Brown, Hants.—1, Helichrysum 
margaritaceum; 2, Jamesia americana; 3, 
Clethra alnifolia. 
W. W. Pepper.—Datura  Stramonium 
(Thorn Apple), an annual of rank growth and 
having spiny fruits. It often occurs as a 


Ww 
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weed on the site of old manure-heaps or 


rubbish-heaps. 

D.  Belgrave.—Silene 
William Catchfly). 

B. H., Norway.—1, Apparently a double- 
flowered form of Valeriana sambucifolia, but 
the specimen was badly wilted and we could 
not separate the floral parts for a careful 
analysis ; 2, Spireea Bumalda variety Anthony 
Waterer; 3, Thalictrum dipterocarpum. 

BP) K.,  Hamilton.—1, _ Magnolia 
tripetala. This American Magnolia is a use- 


Armeria 


(Sweet | 


ful large-leaved ornamental tree for a lawn, | 


but is of no special merit in flower. It is 
really a’waste of good wall space to cultivate 
such a ‘tree against the house, it being quite 
hardy and better adapted for an open lawn. 
This Magnolia is sometimes used as a stock 
on which to graft M. conspicua and the varie- 
ties of M. Soulangeana. Possibly in your 
case the stocks have grown and eventually 
the scions died. Our advice is to grub the 
trees out and plant 'M. conspicua and M. 
Soulangeana; 2, Ulmus_ viminalis var. 
aurea, in nurseries sometimes grown as U. 
antarctica var. aurea. 

Violet Canston.—Your plant is Staphylea 


- colchica, a hardy shrub from the Caucasus 


carrying white flowers in the spring. The 
Pea-like seeds in the bladder-shaped seed- 
pods are not edible, but are sometimes used 
strung up like beads for rosaries. 
is commonly known as the Bladdernut. 


The bush 


-ficate of Merit for seedling Vio 


understand these are in use on 


various hospitals, golf clubs, etc. 


-structor has been commended 


the ‘ Universal.”’ This is ma 


 Nepetaberd 


J. B.—1, Anthericum (Phalangi 
gatum ; 2, Hesperis matronalis; 3 si 
Salicaria; 4, Berberis Darwini. = 
— Scot.—1, The brittle Bladd 
(Cystopteris fragilis); 2, common 
Fern (Polypodium vulgare); 3, Cr 
japonica elegans; 4, a form of th 
Oak (Quercus Tex) : : 


NAMES OF FRUIT 

iE. M., Balcombe.—Apples : 1, 
ley ; 2, Lord Grosvenor ; 3, Seaton 
Herring’s Pippin. 


T.O., Pinout nope Alfrist 
PUBLICATIONS REC 


London, and District Allotments a 
dens.—Report of fourth annual show. 
‘““ Fungi as Food and in Medicine,’ 
Grieve assisted by E. Oswald, W 
lege, Chalfont ‘St. Peter, Bucks. 
Poppy Day report, 1924, 26, 
Square S.-Wistig wa ene ie 
Annual report of the National Inst 
the Blind, 1924-1925, 224-6-8, Great P 
Street, W. 1. i eae 


GARDENING APPOINTME 
Mr. W. J. Hepgpurn, recently in 


_Bushey Park, to succeed Mr. R. 
as Superintendent at Greenwich 


Newarthill Horticultural Soci 

This Society held its annual ex 
Friday, September 11, and once mo: 
its reputation as one of ithe fore 
country. Rivalry was keen and : 
of exhibits in all sections, but partic 
those for ‘Chrysanthemums, magn 
The principal awards were :—Colvill 
and. Scobbie Gold Medal; H. 2 
Newarthill. Mason Gold (Medal: A. € 
Cleland. Mason Silver Medal > 
Newarthill.. Much interest was 
the magnificent trade exhibits — 
Messrs. Bannatyne and Jackson, 
men, Hamilton, and M. Baxter, 
Nursery, Newarthill, both of wh 
awarded ‘Certificates of Merit. M 
was also awarded a Certificate of | 
seedling Carnations and a First-cla 


= 


Alex. McPherson), 
Drummer Wilson. “ 
tinues to thrive, and much excellent 
was on exhibition, © ANDREW 

Motherwell, Lanarkshire. — 


; 4 

‘TRADE NOTE 

The unsightly rubbish-heap at 
the year calls for attention, and 
fortunately, several rubbish destru 
the market which have proved 
ciency. It is, of course, well-kn 
fine ashes from an incinerator cor 
—a valuable garden stimulant. 
Ltd., the important engineeri 
Timperley, near Manchester, man 
specially strong cast-iron refus 
for garden, kitchen, and general 


large estates, and have also been supp 


been thoroughly well tried o 
actually deal with the quantiti 
the manufacturers in their list N 
- Wilmot’s well-known patent 


authorities on hygienic grounds. . 
tifically constructed and easy to 
It may be used in the smallest gar 

safety, and is made in five sizes. 
- A London firm, Vernons, o 
Hill, have a wide feed destruct 


sizes. It is quite simple 


to work 
excellent draught. BENE 


2429—Vor. XLVII. 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1925 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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en border. 
iew grey-heliotrope, 
* will fulfil all re- 
rents for those who 
iis beautiful shade, 
will be an acquisi- 
s there is no doubt 
‘mauves are of very 
iu m growth, 
. the flowers may 
isfactory. Tn = vel- 
uunds there are 
Bee. a large, very 
t flower, ‘regularly 
drdse, of excellent 
‘and constitution; 
n, not large, but 
| See Joseph’s 
~ many-coloured, 
different from any 
variety and great 
he border; John 
t and Ravenswood, 
ground fancies, the 
‘lightly barred soft 
ithe latter heavily 
d crimson-maroon, 


Wee ending flowers — 


a and substance, as 
a ykham | Scarlet, 
‘promises to oti 
e all existing varie- 
be ‘this colour. It 
a valued flower if 
“not. burn. Valen- 
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comed by the amateur 

jes which, while reproducing character- _ very refined white ground fancy; Roval Scot, 

of the plants he most admires, ; 

s$ greater strength and 

which, not so noticeable when culti- apricot marked —chocolate, which grows 
nder glass, are absolutely necessary in «strongly and is of perfect border habit; the 


{ 


ca superb yellow ; 


Vardale is going to 
id rival Gordon 
is, which it much 
ss; and others are 
a robust and 
wer of deep rose- 
ettice, a very 
ancy of apricot 
lon-pink; Clio, 
ng, being deep 


bee! 


Sreiiination of 
nd rose, anda 
at is equally 
showboard or 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “‘ The English Flower Garden” 
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Newest Border pe ect ae 


Bo . . . 
-ANY of the varieties being put 
commerce this autumn 


into ‘border; Trumpeter, deep o!d rose self of 


will be wel- strong border habit; Solon, a unique shade of 
who desires — strawhe rry and heliotrope ; Flora Mclver, a 


rigidity 


also scarlet and great ‘bedder: Antonio, a com- 
of bination of colour I specially admire, reddish- 


beautiful Myrtle Pettigrew, so much admired 


Perpetual-flowering Border Carnation Sussex Bizarre 


at the Carnation Show; and Mrs. J. L. Gib- 
son, said to be a stronger-growing Kelso, 
which is probably the most unique flower of 
all. I must not forget Delice, which is a 
heavily-perfumed flower of strongest growth 
and ceniecs form. It is not large, but its 
colour, gros de vin minutely spotted white, 
is not ‘overdone, and it should prove a value .d 
variety. Certainly its habit is good, for I 
have already planted this 
season’s layers (Septem- 
ber. 1st) in their per- 
manent quarters. 

The Cloves. are pro- 
bably the most popular, 
and their perfume in a 
town garden makes one 
think of the week-end 
cottage which is — the 
secret dream of so many 
of us. Thev-are enriched 
this season by Winsome 
Clove, a lovely du Barri 
rose shade, other out- 
standing varieties being 
Spicy Breeze — (perfect 
crimson), Crystal Clove, 
King of Cloves, and 
Purple Clove, all of quite 
exhibition form. 


Mrs.. E. ' Chanrington, 
Steerforth, Fair Ellen, 
sir D. Haig, — Jessie 
Murray, Mrs. Hawksbee, 
Mrsy.G._ D. Murray, A. 
St Clair= A mos,.< and 
Prospero all continue to 
hold their own in white 
ground fancies, and it is 
difficult to discard any, 
while in yellow grounds 
last year’s Hornet (a 
flower that, like Paladin, 
has the petals placed as if 
dressed), Viceroy (which 
gives faultless blooms and 
is avery strong grower), 
Enid Lowe, Sheila Gib- 
son (a refined and unique 
fancy), Ivan Lowe (whose 


colour is rare), Dr. 
Connor (of _ strongest 


habit and an_ excellent 
border Carnation beauti- 
fully marked), Hotspur 
(also supreme in the 
open), Mrs. Murray Mar- 
shall (a large old rose 
self), the Cadi (a perfect 
nondescript fancy of 
brilliant hue), and Snow- 
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line (the best white I know and most 
floriferous) are a few of the many beautiful 
varieties from which one can choose to-day. 
Those who are only just taking up the 
cultivation of these flowers must remember 
that lime, in some shape or form, must be 
incorporated if the soil fs not naturally 
calcareous, and this, added to good drainage, 
a light and airy position and firm planting, 
should enable anyone to get excellent results. 
Do not overfeed, bone-meal being a safe 
fertiliser. Keep the ground aerated and free 
from weeds, while the use of a soil fumigant 
periodically will destroy the pests that attack 
this otherwise very healthy. plant. 
J. BS WELLES. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Lithospermum petreum (syn. L. 
intermedium) 
SAW, just recently, several large, spread- 

ing plants clothing a hot, low, retaining 

wall and flowering in profusion, and this 
in spite of a tall clipped Yew hedge which was 
growing along the raised ground at the top 
of this 2-foot wall. I have known these 
plants for several years and they bloom in 
this way every season. The pendent clusters 
of tubular flowers are borne on 9-inch stems 
and are of a delightful rich blue. It is a 
native of Dalmatia and Southern Europe,» 
and may be increased by cuttings taken 
during September and also by seeds. 

GisM SS: 

Primula sikkimensis 

This is said to be the best of all the Prim- 
roses of the mountains of India, where it 
inhabits wet, boggy soils at great elevations 
and covers large areas with its lovely yellow 
flowers. It is one of the Primulas which may 
be grown by all, as its chief requirements are 
soil of fair wrichness, moisture, and partial 
shade. he last, however, is not altogether 
essential when the plant is growing near 
streams and ponds. Feil Pero ys 


Salvia uliginosa 

This is a handsome border plant precious 
for the colour of its flowers and valuable for 
the ornamentation of borders. It is a vigor- 
ous grower, 4 feet high, with graceful habit 
and flowers of a light blue colour. Nothing 
is more beautiful sat this season of the year 
than a good patch of this in full bloom. It 
should be planted in big clumps in all borders 


where a rich effect is desired. | The plant 
revels in full sun in. Pen sandy soil, and is 
of easy. increase and culture. ry DS: 


A hardy Maidenhair Fern (Adiantum 
pedatum) 

_Growing at the foot of a cool north wall 
where it has been established for several 
years is this elegant North American. Fern, 
the fronds of which exhibit that same tender 
and graceful aspect as when occupving the 
stages of a greenhouse. Drought—as is the 
case with most Ferns—is its greatest enemy, 
but as the plants referred to benefit from the 
drip. of a summerhouse which just clears the 
fronds ithis Fern is srarelvy distressed, and 
furnishes an ample supply of graceful leafage 
each year. E. MarkKHAM, 


Rose Dorothy. Dennison 

This charming Rose has been a picture 
during ithe past season. It is said -to:have 
originated as a sport from Dorothy Perkins, 
and possesses all the good qualities of that 
well-known variety. The colour is a beauti- 
ful tone of soft rosy-pink with buds (of a 
delicate flesh colour. The flower sprays stand 
well away firrom the foliage—more so than is 
the tase with the type. By some growers it 
is stated that this wariety is synonymous with 
Lady Godiva, but evidence as to this is not 
sufficiently convincing. Moreover, in cata- 


\ 
’ 
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logues where both varieties are included and | 


separately mentioned the descriptions are not 
the same. 


White African Lily 

The white variety of Agapanthus umbella- 
tus is now beautifully in flower with me, and 
is a fine companion plant to the better-known 
kind, of which it is in all respects a counter- 
part, except that the blossoms, instead of be- 
ing blue, are pure white. It is an admirable 
conservatory plant, and the individual flowers 
can be gathered and used for small. arrange- 


rae 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Sowing Lettuces 


APTAIN. EA... SAUNDERS © invites 
(Greater to give their views on the above 

subject, and, as a reader of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED anid a grower in a small way 
concerned in keeping up a regular supply, > 
what is written on the matter at any time is 
interesting to me also. 

Upon the whole, I «agree with Captain 
Saunders’ method, except that I take care in 
another way from ithe ravages of slugs by 
pricking off seedlings into boxes and after- 
wards transplanting to open ground. This | 
do by opening a drill with a hoe and laying 
the piants therein, each with a good ball of 
soil attached, working the soil round them 
by hand, aided by the use of a flat trowel, 
instead of planting them in the usual way 
with a garden trowel.. A good watering fol- 
lows through a coarse-rosed watering-can, 
and I practise ‘‘ H.’s’’? method from July 
onwards, though not transplanting thinnings 
except in .showery ‘weather: In hot, . dry 
weather it would not be worth while. Better 


to discard them as one would the thinnings — 


of Turnips or Carrots. 

Some years ago in another part of the 
country, having a darge supply to keep up, I 
tried to eliminate the process of ‘* pricking 
off’? by making a template to fit flat on the 
soil. in the box, all the boxes being of the same 
size. Holes were drilled at 2 inches apart, 
through*which I pushed the nearest seeds as 
they lay scattered on the surface of the tem- 
plate, but the experiment was not worth ire- 
peating. The seedlings did not grow so 
quickly or so vigorously as those that had 
been ‘‘ pricked off.” J.-C. Gityiss. 

Wishaw, Erdington, Nr. Birminghann. 


Naming fruit 

At this season a great deal of fruit is sent 
to the ‘R.H.S. Fruit and. Vegetable Com- 
mittee for identification. The task of the 
Committee is rendered, extremely difficult, 
and identification is often impossible owing 
‘to the imperfect and poor samples of fruit 
sent. Only when three or more fully mature_ 
specimens typical of the particular variety are 
sent can the Committee attempt identifica- 
tion. . When sending fruit for naming, 
Fellows should observe these rules :—(1) To 
send at least three perfect specimens of each 
variety ; fruit oy aie of the crop, each 
fully mature and well formed. Avoid. send- 
ing bruised, diseased, abnormally-formed, or 
immatiire fruit. (2) Include with each variety 
a fair sample of a shoot and foliage. (3) ~ 
Number each variety, —preferably in Roman 
figures, by marking the skin with a hard 
pencil, and keep a record of the tree from 
which it was gathered. Labels are often lost’ 
or displaced in packing. (4) Wee each fruit 
in paper and pack it carefully and securely 
in wood wool or similar material. Flimsy 
cardboard boxes are. usually crushed in the 
post, while scented soap-hoxes taint the fruit 


~ age of the trees, whether grown i 


- pheasants. are exceedingly destructi 
ordinary golden-yellow Crocus, 


-to run the risk of frosts, which, 


Penta of cut idem such as s for 
button-holes. / 


Trachelospermum (aunnctden 

This choice climber ‘is flowering 
the open air at the present time a 
of the most. i flowers in the 


pence ae robust, - ‘and. also th 
crocostomum, which has scaled the 
an 8-foot wall, laden with cream 
deliciously fragrant flowers.) =;)eam 


and obscure the characteristic fla 
Give all information possible ires 


out, as cordons, standards, etc. 
Committee meets at each fortnight! 
of the Seciety, and fruit- for ide 
should reach the office not later han 
before the meeting. — e 


‘Yellow Crocus and pheas: | 
It may be a useful warning to th 
are planting Crocuses in Girass to kj 


are many other birds, and “while 
the purple, blue, white, and striped y 
alone, they soon destroy the golden 
ones. The pheasants will even d 
corms of these cee: “Crocuses. | 
one or two large places where 
myriads of Crocuses of the o 
which are untouched by pheasant 
single yellow one has “been: Jeft, 
many were planted. ee 


The Veitchberry 


The correspondence in your co 
tive to the unreliability of this fr 
interesting and informative. Some 
berries undoubtedly have their valv 
a general rule it is improbable tha 
gar den in. the country would suffe 
total inclusion were forbidden, Fro 
which the ban might be passed 

cluding the latest, or, at 4east, 
rece and that is the Veitchb ‘yy 
us by. Laxtons, of Bedford. Ti 
privilege to mention it favourabi 
excellent crops. Other berrie u 
with so-called standard sorts beside 
comparison have not, acquitted — 
very handsomeiy, ae set es 


a aoa or two. 


Chrysanthemums: Safest dat 

It is not possible to state what 
date for the housing of Chrysanthe 
have stood in pots out of doc 
planted in the open ground with 
lifting and bl ooming indoors, a 
depends upon the weather, 
equally important, locality. et 
better to err on the side of safe 
‘plants under glass a day or two eal 


psa 


injure the buds, may appear in Som: 
from about September T2thow 
which came within my experien 
interest to growers. of ‘Chrysanthe 
showing the foolishness of procrast 
Some 30 years ago I was a mt 
association the practice of wh 
stamp the leaves of plants inte 

= 
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onder to guard against any possi- 
iraud in putting up plants and blooms 
others. Nippers were used bear- 
rs, and each exhibitor’s plants had 
nt number. It was my duty. to 
nething like 150 piants in pots, 
pied rather a jong time. As the 
s chilly I advised the man to get all 
gs under cover, but the advice fell on 
s, and he left the plants outside. 
t same night (September 14th) we 
ted by a sharp frost, which crippled 
Beans, Vegetable Marrows, and did 


emum plants, which I had been at-the 
ble to stamp, as to render them useless 
. I have always remembered since 
it is better to be six days too soon than 
night too late. LEAHURST. 
ane ~s : 

_ Michauxia campanuloides 

HIS distinct and pretty plant is now in 
bloom, and although a member of the 
Bellflower family, might easily be 
an for a Lily when viewed at a dis- 
grows from 3 feet to 6 feet high, 
lally more, each stem carrying many 
‘tinged with purple, star-shaped 
Although it is generally treated as a 
‘it takes from two to three years to 
wering size. Seedlings should be 
h year where an annual display of 
desired and treated as hardy 
for the plant resents coddling. 
‘ble loam will be found to suit it 
if a sheltered position near a wall 
und for it so much the better, as, 
m the benefit derived during its 
season, the stately flower-spikes 
rotected in their season from strong 
It comes from the Levant and is but 
et with. E. MarkHam. 


ting up of Darwin Tulip bulbs 
um much obliged to Mr. Little for his 
page 555) on my note (page 544). There 
dently other things besides stings in 
His concluding paragraph about 
Manuring explains the splitting, I 
I can grow splendid bulbs without 
rmyard manure being added the same 
which the bulbs are planted. It is 
Oo manure and plant Potatoes for 
nd then, without any further addi- 
ant Tulips the following year. 
“suggest to Mr. Little to try a few 
utumn without adding any, or only a 
iall quantity, of manure, and if any 
o have it at least 6 inches below the 
; JosepH Jacos. 


takes in Tomato culture 

ali I would like to say with what 
read the admirable advice given 
icle under the above title in the issue 
NING ILLUSTRATED of September 
pleasure was probably due to the 
it the advice given was a reflection of 
iews on the subject. We always 
da corroboration of our own pet 


f 
y 


s of soil and what may almost be 
as starvation treatment means firm 
nd often the absence of troublesome 
Jy own practice in planting in a 
ire is to put a layer of leaves in 
, and over this a layer of soil. The 
> then removed from their pots, the 
tracted, and the balls of soil and 
in position. Soil is then packed 
m as firmly as possible in the form 
‘so that the old soil is just covered. 
planting is completed each plant 
- were, on a hillock of soil, and 
s not added till the roots are seen 
ing over the surface. Then suffi- 
added to make the plants stand on a 
is ridge. The addition of soil is 


| damage to the buds of the Chrys-— 


_attacks of pests and diseases. 


1a. 
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made as often as the appearance of the sur- 
face roots shows the necessity. I have fre- 
quently found it an advantage in order to get 
the necessary firmness to place the empty pot 
rom which the plant has been removed in 
the position in which the plant is to be and to 
firm the soil round the outside of it with a 
potting stick. The pot is then removed by 
slightly. twisting it, and the ball of -soil is 
dropped into the shapely hole thus made. A 
good watering will ensure that there is the 
necessary contact with the old and new soil. 
As your contributor remarks, good health 
wards off the attacks of many pests and 
diseases. It is true, as my own experience 
shows, for I am often consulted by amateurs, 
that those growers who are notable to apply 
the knowledge of a skilled gardener are more 
frequently troubled with diseases which are 
almost unknown in good gardens. Plants of 


. . 5 
all kinds which are grown under sanitary 


Michauxia campanuloides 


conditions are better able to withstand the 
SS Kapa Se 
Suffolk. 


Horticulturists’? nomenclature 


Your correspondent, Mr. C. Matthews, in 
his note on p. 569, condemning the applica- 
tion of the English name of ‘‘ Chinese Blue 
Spirzza’’? to Caryopteris Mastacanthus, 
touches upon the confusing nature of many 
of our horticultural names. Why on earth 
cail a thing Spiraea which belongs to a totally 
different natural order? The confusion of 
Spireea with Hoteia is another case, though 
not exactly a parallel one. 

The averseness of many flower lovers to 
Latin names has always been a matter of 
surprise to me. Anyone will talk glibly of 
Antirrhinum, Delphinium,~ Aquilegia, etc., 
which have well-known English names, but 
express horror when they hear of Caryopteris, 
Sanguinaria, etc., which have not, or which 
have less well-known ones. /Many seem to 
have the idea that only one species exists of 
most garden species, apart, of course, from 
florists’ varieties, but to attempt to anglicise 
all Latin names often results in a misleading 


~herb”’ 
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and cumbrous one lacking the precision. or 
ithe compactness of the botanical one. For 
instance, is ‘‘-The obovate-leaved. Willow- 
any improvement on  E[pilobium 
obcordatum? Look, again, at the many 
genera which are called Rose, either simply 
or in combination, most of which do not even 
belong to the same natural order. 

There is a much larger question connected 
with this subject, namely, the want of, or 
disregard of, any rules to govern horticultural 


‘nomenclature, such as that which governs 


botanical names. There is so close an as- 
sociation between horticulture and botany 
(many people think the terms are synony- 
mous) that I see no reason why the same 
rules should not govern nomenclature in 
both. Every plant should be known primarily 
by two names, those of its genus and its 
species, ‘these, of course, being in Latin. 
These may be followed, in the case of the 
better-marked varieties, by a varietal name 
in Latin, as in botany, or in the case of 
florists’ varieties, by an English ‘or other 
name, but always preceded by the genus and 
species. The present system of substituting 
a florist’s name, such as atrosanguinea or 
major, for the true specific one causes a loss 
of the identity of the species from which the 
plant is derived. Such a disregard of rules 
culminates in such a horror as Cyanus minor, 
two adjectives, instead of Centaurea Cyanus, 
surely equally easy and incomparably more 
explicit. A. H. Wottey-Dop. 


Anagallis linifolia 


Referring to M. Correvon’s note ‘‘ About 
rare plants,” on p. 568, I know Anagallis 
linifolia quite well near Gibraltar. There it 
grows in hot, dry sand and is a gorgeous 
species with flowers nearly an inch in dia- 
meter and of a bright gentian-blue. It may 
be a difficult species to grow in England, but 
a good substitute is sold by Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Morgan under the name of A. 
Monelli var. Phillipsii. It is not A. Monelli, 
which is perennial, but is an annual, the true 
name of which is A. platyphylla of Bando. 
There appears to be some doubt as to whether 
A. Monelli of Clusius is the same as A. lini- 
folia of Linnzeus, but they are probably 
synonymous. A. H. Wotiey-Dop. 


Veronica filiformis 


I see you advise this Speedwell for crazy 
paving (September 5th, p. 551). A note of 
warning ought to be added not to plant it 
anywhere else. It is quite pretty for a few 
weeks in the spting, but during the rest of 
the summer it grows more invasively than 
Arenaria balearica or Helxine, and is more 
difficult to uproot. “The crazy paving would 
keep it in check. Te FR 

Oxford. 


Carpentaria californica, Veronica 
Hulkeana 


As I constantly read that these two shrubs 
require the shelter of a south wall it may be 
of interest to state that both of them have 
flourished in an entirely unsheltered position 
in my garden for five years. Gardeners of 
the first rank have expressed surprise on see- 
ing them. The Carpentaria is on a-slightly 
raised bed, much exposed to north-east 
winds. The Veronica is in a rather high 
position on a rock garden facing almost due 
west, with Genista ztnensis behind it. I 
suppose the two shrubs will succumb when 
a really hard winter comes, but they have 
stood a good deal. Aloysia citriodora has 
been growing for at least yo years in the same 
garden on a south wall. It has never had 
any protection whatever, nor is the position 
sunny, as an old Holly-tree stands a few 
feet in front of it. E. C. MARCHANT. 

Oxford. 
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Planting herbaceous Peonies 


\ HERE is no season in the year so suit- 


able for transplanting the herbaceous 
Ponies as early autumn. I have 
often seen: it stated that spring-time, when 


the plants have made a few inches of growth, 
is the best time for planting. Asa matter of 
fact, no worse time in the year could possibly 
be named. The reason of this is obvious 
when it is seen that these Pazonies make but 
two sets of roots each year, and one of these 


—viz., the fibrous roots—is produced _each 
year in early autumn. The other set of roots 
— viz., the large, fleshy ones, which_go down 


deeply into the earth—is most active during 
the growing season. I have more than once 
traced these roots in a stiff, holding soil, to 
fully 3 feet deep. When once pianted, these 
Pzonies.may remain for a dozen or a score 
of years without interference. Given good 
soil they will in about six years form good 
specimens. The following items. should 
always be borne in mind at the~ original 


Single Pzonies are exceedingly ornamental 
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level, 
water or liquid-manure in dry weather. This 
is very important from May to the end of 
July, when the demand for support is great- 
‘est, and in the latter month frequent soak- 
ings of liquid-manure will be of the gireatest 
benefit. ree 
In some soils the Pzeony is liable to a sort 
of canker, and to produce in some varieties a 
more woody trunk-like root-stock. Where 
this occurs the plants do not make such satis- 
factory progress. As a rule, I use every en- 
deavour to discourage this kind of root-stock 


by shortening the trunk, cutting away all. 


canker, and making a niche in the root-stock 
about 3 inches below the base of the crown 
buds. ‘The latter process invariably conduces 
to root-production in the ensuing season, par- 
ticularly if a plant is surrounded by a hand- 
ful of good | oam, leaf-soil, and very short 
manure in equal parts. This handful of soil 
is more than fully repaid in those nurseries 
where large stocks are raised and where 
heavy soil obtains. Frequently the plants are 
divided into single crowns where the varieties 
are valuable, but such extremes are neither 


Now is the time to plant all herbaceous Pzonies 


planting: It is impossible to have the soil 
either too deep or too rich for them. Pro- 
vided the soil permitted, I would trench it 
3 feet deep, turning in good manure in pienty 
at from 14 feet to. 2 feet from the surface. 
Very light, sandy soils will be benefited by 
adding good, clayey soil in the ore of 
one-fourth. In all but heavy clay soils I pre- 
fer using cow-manure for these plants, and 
by breaking the soil up deeply and enriching 
it with manure the whole will bein a fit state 
for the long tap-roots when these shall reach 
it. 

There is jittle to be gained by planting 
extra large specimens, the most “suitable- 
sized plants being those with from four to 
six crowns each. Frequently very large 
stools, when planted intact, will remain so, 
without any attempt at making fresh root, 
whereas, if pulled to pines they will soon 
make a fresh start. In all cases plant firmly, 
but before doing this it will be needful to cut 
off the longe st tap-roots, as these are so 
brittle that. they break at the slightest touch. 
In planting, bury the crown buds about 2 
wiches deep, and allow the-surface of the bed 
to be 1 inch or 2 inches below the ordinary 


necessary nor desirable in 1a private garden 
or with the majority of amateurs whose sole 
object is to obtain the best results in the 
shortest possible time. Those who are ae 
chasing these plants for the first time would 
do well to plant a few varieties only, and 


these of the most decided shades of colour.. 


Far too many so-called double Pzeonies are 
little more than semi-double, a row of guard- 
petals and a central tuft of short petals form- 
ing the centre. A dozen distinct kinds are 
quite sufficient for any garden. In the selec- 
tion of a suitable position always avoid the 
close proximity of trees and shrubs. 


Plants for damp and shaded position 


Will you kindly suggest to me some suit- 
able plants for flowering through the season 
in a shaded and rather damp part of my 
garden? *“ ORCHARD.’ 


[Your inquiry and sketch of the position 
you seek to beautify offer quite a wide field 
of possibilities, but without actually seeing 


the site and the rest of the garden it is diffi- 


cult to suggest the most suitable. We there- 


that the plants may be deluged with 


~ case you could make a very pretty fe 


~bank of. the hil side Doe which you 


 hirta, 


“well-and ‘would: increase le an 
‘the season of beauty, = — 


stones here and there and a few 1 


aa 


Ss September 26 


fore assume that the’ adjoining parts. 
garden are not too strictly formal, i 
case you would be well advised to: tr 
moist and partly-shaded corner in a s¢ 
manner, associating small shad 
shrubs with Ferns and  moistur 
flowering plants, with here and thee 
bold outcropping boulders. You s§ 
part of your garden is cut into the » 


stands. The 4-foot wall at the back i 
fore likely to be a retaining wall 
without mortar in the seams. If t : 
planting Ramondias, Haberleas, Wu 
Primulas like P. Julies and its h 
well as coloured common Primroses 
fragas of the lingulata’ and lantoscané 
Mossy Saxifragas in. various colou 
many of the charming hardy rock 
the seams and at the foot of the wall 
of wather taller Ferns, Funkias, 
callis, Lily of the Valley, Tiarellas, E; 


- rosea, P. japonica, P. siklkimensis, an 


lar moisture-loving Primulas in. bold 
With these you might associate fur 
pretty dwarf Spirzea digitata nana, 
palmata, Galax- — aphylla, Da 
Hacquetia Epipactis, Heuchera tiar 
Hepaticas in variety, Isopyrum, 
Uvularias, Vancouveria, Tr 
Podophyllum, Polygonatum, Pulme 
Epimediums, the delightful hardy © 
and an endless host of other charming 
Interspersed with these you could use 
canadensis, Gaultheria procumben 
neaster humifusa, €. microphylla 
over a boulder, Bog Myrtle, and a fe 
Vacciniums and Arctostaphyllos. to. 
green in winter and im some c Ss 
berries as well. There is no 
drifts of spring-flowering bulbs 
kinds should not be used freely <i 
position, and the many forms. ee 
Snowdrop as well as the larger and 
Leucojums (Snowflakes) occur to 

eminently - suitable.  Scillas, 1 


i 


If you think of trying some sce 
ment as outlined above it would be 
to well trench the site beforehand | 
a liberal quantity of half-decayed 
peat, and any old potting soil or old 
material and to slightly undulate the 
of the ground and place convenient ; 


eminences - iar occur through ail 
the ground. This would add great! 
appearance and give suitable posit 
many of the ¢ plants mentioned. ve 2 


The svansconsen: beauties: of th 
Bearded Flag Irises may ~ possi 
attention as well to the other class 
glorious flower. Most of these | 
which they alone can fill, and amo 
the moisture-loving species are not | 
worthy. They are not nearly so” 
ployed as they might be. By the s 
lake or stream their noble’ foliage 
stems, bearing such fine flowers, ar 
charm, and add to the scene’ an- 
otherwise to be secured. Some of 
will thrive even in an ordinary bor 
the taller species may well have 
further back than the magnifice nt 
forms. High among these species | 
I. ochroleuca, so called generally in 
but which is properly I. orient 
moist place by the waterside it will 
handsome narrow. leaves 4 feet | 
above these rise, sometimes to a 
6 -feet, the sturdy stems bearing lov 


is shades of yellow and white. The 
, which usually come in June, look 
t ivory-white, and all have a more or less 
unced yellow blotch at the base of the 
Two good forms are gigantea, with 
flowers, and sulphurea, with paler 
es. J. ochro-aurea is a handsome 
| between I. orientalis and I. aurea. I. 
alis likes a good moist soil, but I have 
1 it successfully in a dryish border if 
upplied with water in dry weather. 

*s 5 S. ARNOTT. 


. 


~ Yucca filamentosa 


me might have only one Yucca, the best 
ice would be Yucca filamentosa, for it 
the merit of flowering true to its sea- 
uly) as soon as the plant is well estab- 
. The larger-growing kinds, Y. 
sa and Y. recurva, are of more stately 
mportant aspect, but their time of 
ing is uncertain; they may even at- 
to throw up their gireat flower-spikes 
{-winter. All the Yuccas are thankful 
raised position where good drainage is 
tely assured. It may not be generally 
1 that the flowers are only fully ex- 
1 at night, when the masses of bloom 
» fowering spike not only open widely, 
ve off a pleasant scent. seat Pete 


~The Gladiolus 
“season has suited this. With the 
lowering varieties we get a display 
the middle of June up to the end of 
aber. Few gardens at the present day 
ithout a few plants, even cottagers are 
ented by some of the finest varieties. 
ificult to imagine what our forefathers 
say could they but see the wonderful 
vement in size of flower as well as 
the many beautiful hybrids possess 
red with the old G. Colvillei, G. 
us, and G. Brenchleyensis, from which 
st hvbrids originated. 
se Cape bulbs enjoy a good deep loamy 
th ample manure, which should be dug 
ring autumn or early winter, as, if 
from the heap at planting time and it 
into contact with the bulbs, it is liable 
ter disease. With a heavy soil in- 
; to clay, coarse sand, road grit free of 
mortar-rubble should be incorporated, 
1 dash of sand under each corm at 
1g time. 
ough many corms winter out of doors 
south-western counties it is not wise to 
hem to chance, and all should be taken 
he end of October, carefully preserving 
ripe foliage so that it may die down 
lly, placing them in a cool, dry shed 
ering the bulbs with sand or Cocoa- 
re. Here they will be safe until plant- 
ne, which may begin in March and 
le up to June for a late display. All 
rieties respond to pot culture and are 
le for the greenhouse and conservatory. 
am, J. Mayne. 
€% 


_ Perennial Lobelias 


€ have lost popularity through re- 
failure to keep them jin winter. 
thave lost heart in growing them, for 
*t reason than that they have persisted 
ting them as quite hardy, and the win- 

xtorted its toll. Except in favoured 
€s it is best to regard them as half- 
and provide the shelter of a cold- 
after October. The three species of 
1, with their hybrids and varieties, in- 
‘ome of the most attractive plants one 
ang into the garden. Among such is 
Tving of a much wider patronage. I 
upa, a Chilian species, with large 
owny leaves and mulberry-red 
tiends of mine who also have had 
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experience of it concur in my view that while 
it is weputedly thardy in the southern and 
western counties of England, in other quar- 
ters the safest plan is to provide frame ac- 
commodation in winter for it. No species of 
Lobelia is better known than L. cardinalis, of 
North American origin. One can conjure up 
in the mind’s eye the telling effect of its 
scarlet flowers borne amongst bronzy-green 


foliage. Firefly is even more pronounced in 
colour—flowers of crimson-scarlet and red 
stems and leaves. Among hybrids are 


Feltham Beauty (crimson and white), Rosa- 
lind (salmon-scarlet), and Sam Barlow (vivid 
carmine). Lobelias, when planted out, are 
best served when given a partially shaded 
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baceous border and when used for indoor 
decoration. Growing in good soil, the flower- 
spikes reach a height of over 2 feet, the in- 
dividual blooms, of a shining’ satiny-white, 
often exceeding 2 inches in diameter, and 
being more lasting than those of most of the 
Campanulas, ‘compare favourably in this 
respect with the well-known and _ widely- 
grown biennial, the Canterbury Bell (C. 
Medium). The plant is easily increased by 
division, and a small one will in a couple of 
years form 50 or 100, as the clumps spread 
so rapidly, that if left alone they soon form 
dense masses a yard or more in diameter. 
This ‘Campanula is now rarely met with ex- 
cept in cottage gardens, but it is well worth 


Yucca filamentosa 


place in soil made up of loam, old rotted 
manure, and leaf-mould. They are moisture- 
loving subjects, and in summer are at home 
by the waterside, provided the soil is made 
rich for them. L. syphilitica is the hardiest 
of the group and the one to which it is neces- 
sary to afford the least protection, but the 
fact that Lobelias. generally like a shady posi- 
tion should not deter anyone lifting them in 
late autumn and transferring them to a cold- 
frame, as this, in many localities, is the only 
safe plan to keep them. LEAHURST. 


Campanula grandis - 


Both the coloured and the white varieties 
of this are charming, but the latter is cer- 
tainly the more effective both in the her- 


a place_in the collection of the lover of 


beautiful flowers. 


Stylophorum diphyllum 

This is a pretty golden Poppywort, valuable 
for its long bloom in summer. It is of 
moderate height and is quite suitable for a 
position where it has some shade in good soil. 
There it.will grow from 1 foot to 1} feet high. 
S. diphyllum is easily raised from seeds, and 
a packet procured in spring and sown in a 
frame or in pots in a cool greenhouse will 
give good results and supply plenty of plants. 
S. diphvllum can also be purchased jn the 
form of plants, and may tbe planted either 
this autumn or in spring. It likes a good 
soil, not too dry, yet well drained. S.A, 
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Autumn Roses at Regent’ S 


Roses of the Year; 


GLORIOUS show of autumn Roses 

was held by the National Rose Society 
under canvas on September 17th and 
18th in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s 
Park. It is rather gambling with the weather 
risky procedure—especially at this 


ete 


season, to hold a show under canvas, but the _ 


weather proved favourable on both days, and 
there was a good attendance for this sp lendid 
show. 

Unfortunately, many of the new Roses 
were almost, if not quite, odourless, and this 
applies more especially to those of intense 
vermilion-scarlet hues. There are, of course, 
exceptions. It is only reasonable to assume 
that. some novelties which have a rich per- 
fume are being kept back for the great 
Jubilee Show next July, when the competi- 
tion for the gold cup for the best new scented 
Rose in 1926 will be held. 


The Clay Challenge Vase 


The chief interest on this occasion was 
centred around this important trophy awarded 
to the best seedling of the year. Only Roses 
staged in the new seedling Roses class are 
eligible, and they must have been staged at 
either the summer or provincial shows, and 
again at the autumn show when the award is 
made. Some startling Roses have been seen 
for the first ‘time this year, and these were 
shown again for the great prize. “Thus we 
saw once more the single coral-pink Dainty 
Bess, the clear golden- “yellow Mrs. Beatty, 
and the brilliant  yerutition Gwyneth Jones, 
all three of which gained the gold medal at 
the eee Rose Society’s gireat summer 
show in early July. Others in the running 
were Dame Edith ‘Helen (deep self pink and 
ie fragrant), ‘Cecil (a large single 

rellow of good rich colour), Angele Pernet, 
Natale: McGredy, and Julia Countess. of 
Dartrey, but all of these were passed, after 
careful consideration, by the judges in favour 
of 


Julia Countess of Dartrey 


Monotony, of Table Decorations 
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Park 


\ 


ARTHUR ‘CooK, a deep  blackish-crimson 
H.T. raised by Mr. .S. McGredy, of Porta- 
down, Co. Armagh. This Rose won the 
Society’s gold medal at Bath last July, and it 
now gains the much-coveted Clay Vase as the 
best new seedling Rose of the year: 


generally associate with deep crimson Roses. 


Gold Medal Roses 


Nearly 50 new Roses were shown on this 
occasion, and gold medals were awarded to 
the following :— 

Marcaret McGrepy, of beautiful form and 
sumptuous. colouring, almost’~ a ~ true 
geranium-scarlet, so vivid that even the bril- 


Tiant flame- coloured Gwyneth Jones was pale 


by comparison. It is named after the wife 
of the raiser. . ; 

ANGELE PERNET, vivid orange-flame, shaded 
copper and apricot, and flushed pale ‘salmon. 
This Pernetiana Rose, with refreshing fruity 
fragrance, which had already ireceived the 
gold medal at Bagatelle, is making a great 
name. Raised by’ J. Pernet Ducher and 
shown by G. Beckwith and Son, Hoddesden, 
Herts. 

Juria Countess oF Darrrey, cherry-red or 
carmine-crimson and beautifully fragrant, 
very bold blooms of exhibition quality. 
this Rose been held back for the ‘ Daily 
Mail ” gold cup next year. for the best new 
scented "Rose there is a possibility that. it 
would have been successful. The exhibitor, 
Dr. Campbell Hall, of Monaghan, is a lead- 
ing surgeon in the North of- Tre land and the 
raiser of many good Roses. “It is hoped that 
amateur raisers. will be well represented at 
the National Rose Society’s jubilee exhibi- 
tion of new Roses in London next year. 


Certificates of Merit 


In addition to the above gold medals four 
Certificates of Merit were awarded to new 
Roses, 


Angele Pernet 


Two Gold Medal Roses at the Autumn Show 


It has’ 
the old Rose fragrance in full body that we’ 


Eads: 


-of cis lovely Rose is scarce. 


The deep velvet crimson Rose Ap 
The winner of the Clay Challenge 


/ 


Ys 


DESMOND JOHNSTON, verm 
tinged with yellow and orang 
rather small, but of intense co on 
by Mr. S. McGredy. 3 : 

GOLDEN GLEAM, an ekirenem 
Rose of great promise for indoor 
The flowers are of pure golden h 
carmine on the outer edge of the 
Only a few blooms. were ‘show 1 
form, large, and full. “Appare 
Sho; 
Beckwith and Son. 

Mrs. S. W. Burcgss, a: de igh 
yellow Rose on the lines of Sunburst 
much stronger growth and of better 
It is being taken up by trade 
certain proof of its good qualit 
and shown by Mr. S.. W. Burg 
known amateur grower of 2 
bridge, Kent. cy = 

LADY ~HELEN~ Maciona, roy 
scented new crimson H.T, 
bedding and exhibition. Show 

Alex. Dickson and Sons, Bee ss 
Co. Down. 


was a Wiehuriaas with vvariega 
named Achievement. It 
Dorcas, with pink flowers. 
Messrs. English and Son. - 

Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros. me w 
from Lady Pirrie named Mrs. 'G. 
croft. The ‘variety resembles “Le 
but the growth is ‘stronger, and t 
borne on strong erect: stems, are 
salmon-orange.. - Heres. 

A good deep red HT, name 
Crimson was shown by Laxton é 
perpetual- flowering and 
acquisition among bedding — 
and lovely blooms of Climbin 
were shown by Messirs. A. Wat 
with growths. over 8 feet long. 
promising pillar Rose. 

Dainty Bess was not so coue ; 
at the summer*show, but for Ue 
sure to prove a popular variety 
plentiful, especially for table dec 

Mr. §S. .McGiredy showed anot 

named Marion Cran, vermilion with 
reverse, reminiscent ‘of Juliet in 
with the odour of Apricots. 


ssts. D. Prior and Sons, Ltd., showed 
‘and Beauty cee golden-orange) and 
e Mohamed Ali (Sunburst x Old Gold), 
smising variety much richer in colour 
Sunburst and a particularly good 
The brilliant red dwarf Polyantha 


in Poulsen was shown by the same 


~ 
Fag 


iny comments were heard on the ill-luck 
jever amateur, Mr. George Marriott, of 
, Nottingham, whose Roses were put 

9e train by mistake at Kettering and 
too late to, be judged. They were, 
heless, exhibited, and were, as a whole, 
if the best amateur collections in the 
Y « 


tony of the decorative tables 

we looked down the long rows of dinner- 
decorations we were impressed by the 
rity of design. Can it be that we have 
sd finality in the art of decorating a 
\ Every table, without exception, was 
ged, as it were, on the same pattern. 
entral vase of Roses in each case was of 
me height and of the same width. Each 
was decorated with perfect blooms, 
isly grown under glass. and with 
‘'t Garden writ large upon them. The 
ritv of design is so regular at exhibi- 
that one longs for a new departure. 
the ‘Roses are made to a pattern. Take 
' Butterfly and Roselandia, so much in 
ice for table decorations now; every 
on the tables was a perfect specimen 
fect outline. Both are excellent Roses, 
ve can have too much even of good 
, and it would come as a relief to the 
tables if only we could find one Rose 
a split centre ! H.C. 


IRYSANTHEMUMS 


Feeding Chrysanthemums 


connection with the growing of these 
nts in pots there comes a time when 
ling is necessary to keep them healthy. 
time depends a great deal on such 
*S as size of flower-pot, the manner of 
3, whether firm or otherwise. A 
u indication that assistance is desirable 
it-coloured foliage with a cramped ap- 
ice at the points of the branches. Such 
“are wanting in vigour, and- although 
kes to withhold fertilisers until bloom 


without help. 
he time of writing it is anything but 
and certainly a period of rain. The 
| course, therefore, at such times is to 
1 more on the moist atmosphere than 
the roots something that may tend to 
‘appy leaves; that is, up to the time 
-buds show. — 
soil the plants Ihave been potted in, as 
3 the condition of the roots, has a bear- 
| the time to feed. In my own case 
iS very little, indeed, in. the potting 
of the nature of manure. Anyhow, 
10W up to the time the blooms are open 
“use stimulants. I was once invited to 
e garden and glasshouses of a person 
ted in the sale of a certain advertised 
ood for the purpose of noting the effect 
nts of this special brand. The owner 
sed it all too well, but not wisely, and, 
as it went, the plants in pots were 
(burned to -death or isickly. He was 
lat it would be well not to show such 
‘to all and sundry. The fertiliser was 
te of ammonia, potent but dangerous, 
0m practical experience of the Chrys- 
num I rule it out of court, as well as its 
ubstance—nitrate of soda. 
‘incident was recalled the other day 
a gardener in a casual way told me he 
\ 


show, these hardly pass through hot 
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had given his plants ‘a little salt ’’ as he 
termed the latter, and this fact prepared me 
for the sequel. The leaves flagged unduly in 
sunshine; in fact, the roots were burned. 
One cannot be too careful in what is used 
in the way of feeding. I have access to a 
well of liquid underground, the drainings from 
cowsheds. This may be all very well when 
so. diluted that it only’ just colours the water 
when used, yet that liquid which comes from 
atheap of manure outside is thought the safer, 
or, indeed, that got by putting fresh manure 
into a lbag, the latter being placed in a tub of 
water. Fowl-manure is good, but this, 
again, must be employed with much caution. 
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in towns, in places where liquid-manures are 
out of the question. Similar caution, how- 
ever, is needed in the use of these, For 
instance, I have lately handled one, where 
the instructions are a tablespoonful to a 
10-inch pot, Well, one would venture such 
a substance as bone-meal, say, in this quan- 
tity. “Fake a quarter of such quantity as a 
safe guide, and use this often, then there need 
not be worry about the-damage to roots. 
Soot is not nearly enough exploited. This 
may be unpleasant to use, but if put into a bag 
and plunged in water the liquid from such is 
a capital stimulant, and there is no danger if 
just enough of this is put into the water for 


Shot Silk 


This Rose was much in evidence at the autumn Rose show 


It is one of the easiest things in the world 
to overdose plants in pots with liquid- 
manures, and the great trouble is that the 
grower cannot retrace his steps, as it were. 
The damage is done. In the use of liquid- 
manures it is a good rule to first try such on 
some plant or plants not of great value and 
then get some guide as to its-strength before 
giving any to our choicest. possessions in the 
way of Chrysanthemums. Still, a general 
habit which is safe is to apply the thing weak 
and often. W,hén plants cannot be watered— 
I mean in showery weather—some approved 
compound is employed. These well-known 
advertised fertilisers are a boon to. cultivators 


the plants to lightly colour it. Lime-water, 
again, if given two or three times during early 
autumn acts as a capital sweetener of the soil, 
in addition to ridding the soil of worms that 
may have entered the pots. In this instance 
the’ sediment settles and the liquid is that 
which is used with water. 

Chrysanthemums assisted by ‘ feeding ” 
respond in enhanced size: and colour of 
bloom; that is, if done with judgment. On 
the other hand, it is not difficult with stimu- 
lants to create unreal growth, so to say; 
growth taking to the eye, perhaps, inasmuch 
as the leaves may be of gigantic proportions. 
But growth that is soft is most misleading. 
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This not only will not putt up with sunshine 
without the points suffering; later, from such, 
the flowers are not only likely to be wanting 
in size in proportion to expectations through 
big wood, but these will also be imperfect in 
other directions, especially in lasting powers. 


M. W. 


Out-of-date Chrysanthemums : 


Pompons 


It is seldom that one meets with many who 
grow Pompon Chrysanthemums to-day, 


og see pie et leake e SWaeT Re pear ete AN gr 
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Japanese sorts, by reason of their beautiful 
large blooms, having taken precedence of 
diminutive flowering varieties. There is this, 
however, to be said in favour of the latter, 
they are mostly dwarf, and when in blossom 
are decidedly pretty. It is many years now 
since I met with any of the Cedo Nulli 
family, noted for their flat, button-like 
flowers in several colours and for their some- 
what straggly growth. I 
specimen plants of them in years gone by, 
and because of their wiry stems found them 
amenable to training over frames. One 
misses sorts like Crimson pie gin ese) Black 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern Gardens. 


Greenhouse climbers 

These ought now to receive attention and 
be made tidy for the winter. Many of them 
will require thinning, not only to allow the 
remaining growths to ripen, “but to permit 
ample light to reach other inmates of the 
greenhouse. Where necessary the plants 


must be thoroughly cleansed, and such sub-_ 


jects as Stephanotis floribunda may need 
going over with a sponge. 
Shading 

All) Summer Cloud and other~ shading 


should be removed and the glass washed 
down inside. 


General remarks 

At the present time there is quite a lot of 
work to be done in the houses. 
be cleaned and made ready for their 
occupants, such as Pirimulas, Cyclamens, 
Pelargoniums, Bouvardias, Arums, and 
early - flowering Chrysanthemums. Most 
tuberous plants are gradually dried off and 
then stored in a dry place for the winter. 


winter 


Campanula pyramidalis 

Plants raised early in the year are ready 
for pots 6 inches and 7 inches in diameter, 
and-they can either be plunged in ashes out. 
side or placed in a cold frame, removing the 
lights on all favourable occasions. A “good 
plan is to plant the seedlings in the open 
ground and then lift those likely to flower in 
the spring. 


Veronica Hulkeana 

This plant should be placed inside before 
any frost injures the growths, otherwise the 
flower-spikes will suffer. 


Stock plants 

Provision must be made for a number of 
plants to be stored for producing cuttings 
next spring. - They include Salvia patens, 
double-flowered Lobelia, Coleus, and Helio- 
trope. ’ 


Peonies 
The herbaceous varieties are very showy, 
and in many gardens beds are devoted to their 
culture. Frequent disturbance of the roots is 
not recommended, but the time does come 
when lifting and. ‘dividing aire necessary, or 
inferior growth and flowers will result. Such 
work can be done now, and if the same sites 
are chosen, trench the ‘soil and give a liberal 
dressing of manure. When dividing the roots 
care must be taken to prevent injury to the 
crowns. Beds or borders that do not re- 


quire this attention may have the surface soil - 


lightly pricked over and mulched with partly- 
decayed manure. 


Delphiniums 

These can also be divided and srep lantell at 
this season, and a watch must be kept-for 
slugs throughout the next few months or the 
crowns will be devoured. A liberal applica- 
tion of lime is suggested as a remedy. 


They should | 


~ when overcrowding is present. 


Veronicas 
The numerous garden varieties make a fine 


display in the early autumn, and as they are ~ 


not quite hardy in every district a few cut- 
tings should be rooted each year. A cold — 
frame and sandy soil will suffice. 


Plums ~ 

Among amateurs and small growers Plums 
do not find so much favour as their merits 
deserve. They are invaluable for bottling, 
cooking, and dessert. The majority can be 
grown successfully in orchard or garden, and 
the best kinds for such culture are Victoria, 
Czar, Pond’s Seedling, and Early Orleans. 
Some. varieties, however, 
sults if afforded the protection of a wall, the 


aspect not being. of any great importance. 
-Suitable_ varieties are Coe’s Golden Drop, 


Green Gage, Jefferson, Kirke’s, and Dennis- 
ton’s Superb. Plums enjoy a medium well- 
drained soil, and if this is on the heavy side 
it can be improved by the addition of old 
mortar-rubble. The early planting of wall 
trees is advised. 


Mushrooms 
Continue to collect the necessary horse- 
droppings with a view to making up new 
beds. Keep the material fairly dry and turn 
it at frequent intervals to prevent excessive 
heating. T. W. Briscoe. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq. ~ 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 
Late Chrysanthemums A 


After this date it is hardly oe to leave 
these out of doors, for not only is there con- 


siderable risk from sudden sharp frosts, but. 
the strong gales usually experienced at this 


season are equally to be feared, for even well- 
staked and carefully-tied pl ants may get 
damaged beyond repair in a very short time. 
It is weil, therefore, to have the bulk of the 
plants housed now, ‘and any that may not be 


just ready brought quite close to the house 


they are to occupy so that they may be dealt 
with at short notice should this be necessary. 


After housing 

Allow as much space as can be eared so 
as to prevent, as far as~ possible, the pre- 
mature destruction of foliage, so common 
Throw doors 
and ventilators wide open and leave so day 
and night for a time. 
first 10 days or so, spray overhead, and while 
seeing that the plants never suffer from dry- 
ness at the roots, as carefully avoid over- 
watering. Discontinue feeding altogether 
for the first fortnight, and vaporise once. or 
twice should there be the slightest trace of 
green-fly. 


Amaryllis 

’ The bulk of these is now inclined to go to 
rest, so water must be gradually withheld, 
and although the soil should never get abso- 
lutely, dust- -dry, very little moisture will be 


used to exhibit — 


give the best re- - 


~ fruit. £2 i 
Melons ste 
As aurule, even fhe ines bat 
finished, so the house should | 


~ one rather ete to. destroy 


Each evening, for the 


- sandy soil are placed are more eco 


Douglas, Mdlle. E. Dordan (a 
and Prince of Orange. Sceur M 
pure white, is not quite extinct, as’ 
times I have seen. bushy little plan 
is a good October-flowering varie 
the smallest-blooming Chrysanth 
Snowdrop.. It is a clustered- flower 
sort and is at its best in late Nov 
December. Although most of the 
are regarded as “Oui of date, ar 
general grower left alone, they ha 
them something very cattracti 
worth the attention of Bie wh 
greenhouses. 3 


WEEK © 


shows At thie? season the pots 
under the stage, but safe from drij 
too close proximity to the hot-wat 


Pentstemons ; 

It will be difficult to secure cu 
many of the finer varieties this se 
long drought not being to their liki 
well, therefore, to secure every 
shoot now, and their removal will 
induce further Brow ‘that can 
later. oe 


Bedding stock 2 
If any of the tenelee bedding oe 
be 


in the frames they must now 
heated pit or greenhouse, for besid 
from frost there is also the : 
damp causing damage unless ali 
warmth can be secured to ke 2 


Grapes - a : 

As the days ore the iti { 
ing ripe Grapes in good condition ine 
A little warmth in the pipes and a go 
lation of air when outside cond 
favourable are about all one can do 
‘loss. Examine carefully every — 
frequent intervals to see that no 
berries are present to contamin te 


cleaned before the winter occup: 
in, the Melon almost invariably 
unwanted legacy in the shape of 
various kinds. Fumigate on, at 
occasions, and wash thoroughly 
and water every inch of wood nd 
limewash brickwork. _ 


Tomatoes 


summet with Shere “as, ee 
housing Chrysanthemums, and Vv 


water be withheld and the house k 
closer than usual it will help the 
although at the expense of qualit 
that than a total loss.« = _ — 


Calceolarias 
Tt is now time to ee the c cuttin; 
old-fashioned but still useful bedd 
secured and placed in their 
‘If only small numbers are re 
cutting-boxes may be used, b 
quantities cold frames in which 


space. In any case pie: wey y. 


Dahlias ae 

If frost holds off, these plants 
a grand display towards t 
month. It will be necessary to 
stakes and ties are in good order, 
storms of the period do. as Ai 
possible. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 


erful how much _ nicely-grown 
blanched salad plants help out 
able supply during the winter 
spring months. All salad plants, 
e exception of Beet, Celery, and 
are both quickly grown and 
The Beet and Celery are stored 
and widges, respectively, and are, if 


-* 


d ordinary care, ready for use from 

umn to late spring. Both should 
aieco}, dry treatment, the Beet in any 
ry, dry, cool, shed and the Celery 
the protection of litter, also dry, during 
ae tier If, owing to circumstances, 
wecessary to lift and store Celery, it 
be packed in an upright position in 
-a cool, dry but ight shed. If stored 
it should-be packed closely together 
and boards, slates or old doors placed 
18 inches above it to ward off all rain- 


es should not be attempted unless 


vator can command a minimum 
rature at night of 58 degs. and a few 
's higher by day. If a lower tempera- 
jaintained the flowers will drop off. 
wiety Winter Beauty is a good one to 
plants by October 1st should be 
d well advanced. Radishes may be 
ughout the winter in a greenhouse 
re either in boxes or beds, and 
middle of January seeds may be 
beds in a cold house or in. frames. 
ay, without any artificial heat, I 
any years past grown. under glass 
000 bunches, always of the French 
type. The seeds should be sown 
more thinly than is the case when they 
wn outside in the summer, as any over- 
ig would spoil the roots. : 
es may be grown on an old hotbed 
rame, or on an old ‘Marrow-bed. The 
ge varieties are the best. I find All the 
ound difficult to beat. If a cultivator 
‘onfine himself to a few plants in boxes 
enhouse he should sow seeds of such 
; Thumb or Tennis Ball in a box 
th rich soil at least 4 inches deep. 
eeds very thinly, and in due course 
the resultant seedlings to 4 inches 
splanting them to other boxes and 
e others to come fit for use first. 
; these useful box plants, even in a 
n, a batch of All the Year Round 
d Park will come in very useful if 
in the open border—some, perhaps, at 
ot of a wall. It is damp more than 
hat destroys our winter Lettuces, so 
iuld select dry borders for them to grow 
can always add the necessary mois- 
‘be lacking. Endive, being rather 
y than the Lettuce, should be given 
blé position on a raised border. The 
ved Batavian is my favourite for 
in the open border from October to 
with the Green Curled Improved to 
m March to end of April. Mustard 
should be grown in boxes placed in 
reenhouse. The essentials are rich 
ture, and a temperature suitable for 
argoniums. Corn Salad, or Lamb’s 
easily grown in good garden loam. 
of the English variety should be 
open border, and of the Italian in 
1 one and somewhat better soil. Sow 
eds in September if possible. The 
ed Brussels Witloof soon responds 
t if the roots are lifted about mid- 
and grown in batches as required, 
tlose together in beds or boxes, and 
a forcing-house. Shake finely- 
well down among the roots, water 
place them in.a warm shed, cellar, 
he stage in a greenhouse. Keep 
larkness by fastening mats or bags 


— 
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in front of the stage. Empty boxes or large 
pots will answer the purpose. Dandelion is 
much valued as a salad plant from November 
to May. In many gardens where there is 
undisturbed ground in some odd corner fine 
specimens may be found growing naturally. 
All such must be blanched on the spot where 
grown, as the roots, unless specially pre- 
pared, do not lift well. The leaves should 
be loosely gathered up and tied, and inverted 
pots placed on them, leaving a small opening 
at the bottom, and the inverted drainage hole 
free, too, otherwise the leaves may damp off. 
The cultivation should be on a dry, deeply- 
dug border, the seeds sown in May, and the 
resultant plants thinned to 1 foot apart. Till 
ready for lifting and forcing the plants will 
take care of themselves, GiGeB 


FRUETL 


x Strawberry culture 


TRAWBERRIES may be grown in any 

district and soil, provided ithe grower is 

prepared to treat the plants in a fair way. 
In this part (N. Devon), owing to. the drought 
the past season has been very short, but, on 
the whole, the quality has been good. In 
gardens where beds already exist the ques- 
tion. now arises whether to leave them for 
another year. Most plantations are at their 
best in ithe second year, but much depends on 
the soil whether the plants should remain 
after the third year. I do not care to run any 
risk, and always plant a new bed every 
August or September. To secure good crops 
the parent plants must be healthy and vigor- 
ous. Unless ithe plants are rooted and 
planted early a heavy return the first season 
must not be expected. 

Those about to commence should note the 
importance of making a fresh start with 
clean, vigorous plants. 
plants in pots for planting out in August 
should be obtained from firms who specialise 
in Strawberries. Those who-intend propa- 
gating should lose no time in pegging down 
into. 3-inch pots the strongest runners,-em- 
ploying good loamy soil. As far as possible 
stand the pots in rows, as this facilitates 
watering. In about three weeks the young 
piants will have established themselves, when 
sever them from the old plants and stand the 
pots in the open on an ash bed. Should the 
weather be very dry and hot cover them with 
mats during the heat of the dav to prevent 
flagging. Look well after the watering and 
svringing overhead, for moisture is the main 
thing to keep them progressing. Runners 
may also be inserted in a frame against a 
north wall. These will make very useful 
plants. 

Select the best position in the open garden 
for main crops, but the season may be pro- 
longed by using different sites. If a warm, 
sunny border is utilised ripe fruit’ will be in 
advance of that from a tbed in the open, and 
with the aid of spare framelights the ripening 
may still further be shastened. If a half- 
shaded border is planted with a good late 
sort there will be good berries until August. 
In this part it is no joke digging and 
manuring in hot weather, but it can be 
avoided, provided the ground from which 
early Potatoes and Peas have been cleared 
was well manured during winter. Very poor 
soils must have another dressing of manure 
worked in now, and in all cases a dusting of 
lime. Let the forking and levelling up be 


~ done as soon as possible, for Strawberries 


must have a firm soil. With pot plants there 
need be no delay in planting on account of 


the weather. If the soil is light it may be — 


Well-established . 
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further necessary to consolidate it by tread- 
ing, afterwards levelling the surface, when it 
is ready for planting. ‘The rows should be 
2 feet 6 inches apart and 2 feet between the 
plants in the row. For the early and late 
varieties I prefer to plant a foot apart in the 
rows and take out every other plant after the 
first crop has been gathered. Some time ‘be- 
fore planting give the plants a good watering. 
They will then turn out of the pots without 
injuring a root. Plant firmly, using a trowel, 
and cover the roots nicely with fine soil. 

In the subsequent treatment water plays a 
very important part as the roots cannot possi- 
bly make headway-in dry, parched soil. Fre- 
quently stir the soil with the Dutch hoe. Any 
runners that appear must be removed, and if 
liquid-manure is available give weekly doses 
throughout September, as the plants are then 
finishing their season’s growth. In place of 
this sprinkle a good fertiliser around the 
roots. As winter approaches mulch the bed 
with well-rotted manure, and jin March give 
a top-dressing of one part sulphate of am- 
monia to four parts supenphosphate at the 
rate of 4 ozs. per square yard. It only re- 
mains now to water freely in dry weather 
and Jay down short straw to keep the fruits 
clean. 

The following are a few good varieties :— 
Royal Sovereign is still one of the best, robust 
in growth, a heavy cropper, and of good 
flavour. The Duke is a fine earlv variety, 
size and flavour leave little to be desired; a 
fine variety for forcing. King George is a 
fine variety of excellent flavour and larger 
than Royal Sovereign. Hatfield Victor is of 
extraordinary size combined with fine colour 
and flavour. It is a strong grower and 
forces weil. The Earl is similar to Vicom- 
tesse H. de Thury, the fruits almost identical 
and with the same rich flavour. Fillbasket 
is one of the best and about the heaviest 
cropper of all. Laxtonian is a large and 
handsome variety of fine flavour and vigorous 
growth. Utility, Waterloo, and Laxton’s 
Latest are three fine late varieties. F. H. 

[Is not Hatfield Victor the same as La 
Grosse Sucree, which the late Mr. Norman 
used to grow and show so well when he was 
gardener at Hatfield? I can call to mind the 
huge forced fruits that were placed before 
the members of the Fruit Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society nearly 4o years 
ago.—T.] 


The use of fruit trees 


The employment of fruit-trees is by no 
means confined to their utilitarian vaiue. 

The planting of fruit-trees in avenues is a 
means of beautifying the landscape which is 
yet in its infancy. This point-needs no em- 
phasising to those who have passed through 
Japan in spring. Poets have sung of the 


. Cherries, but Plums share, perhaps, equally 


with the Cherry in the fame of the ‘* Cherry 
Blossom” of Japan. 

By a judicious planting of Pears, Cherries, 
Plums, and Apples the garden architect can 
obtain a flowering period lasting through two 
months of the year, and with material which 
is excelled by no other for beauty. : 

In Victorian days there were frequently 
planted avenues of trees of the least lovely 
and almost useless kinds, but horticulture has 
since advanced, and not only flowering trees 
which produce no fruit, but fruit-trees for the 
value of their-blossom are now freely used 
with fine effect. Stuart Low anpb Co. 


Melons 


The season is practically over, but where 


there are a few fruits to ripen it will be 


necessary to maintain a temperature of 60 
degs. to 65 degs., and to keep the atmosphere 
on the dry side. 
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Answers to Quertes 


Questions—Queries and answers ‘are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the HEpitor of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED; 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 


LISHER. The name and address of the sender are. 


required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to.in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be-sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 


from several correspondents single specimens of - 
j 


fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Violets diseased 

(B.. Nash).—Your Violets have been at- 
tacked by the Violet fungus. Pick off all 
the badly-infested | eaves bad burn them, then 
sprav the plants with Bordeaux mixture, 
which may be made by dissolving 1% lbs. af 
sulphate of ce in wanm water. . Slake 

1 lb. of freshly-burnt lime and make-it into a 
aa about as thick as cream. Strain it 
through coarse canvas into the copper solu- 
tion and add 11 gallons of water and stir 
thoroughly. 


Chrysanthemums—size of exhibition 
boxes 

A ni is size of boards for incurved 
blooms should be for 12 blooms 24 inches 
long and 18 inches wide, with holes 6 inches 
apart from centre to centre, to stand 6 inches 
high at back and 3 inches in front. Two 
12 boards may-be used for 24 blooms, the 
six stands to be 18 inches deep and 12 inches 
wide. Stands for 12 Japanese blooms should 
be 28 inches long and.21 inches wide, the 
holes 7 inches apart from centre to centre. 
Stands for six blooms should be 14 inches 
wide and 21 inches deep, the height at back 
to be 7 inches and 4 inches in ‘front. ‘All 
stands should be painted gireen. The above 
size of the stands for Japanese flowers was 
adopted for the first time at the meeting of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society in 
October, 1896. 


Black spot on Roses 

(Novice).—There are but few gardens that 
have not been visited by this “troublesome 
fungoid growth this year. . It is probably due 
to an excess of atmospheric moisture and a 
cold night temperature. A spraying next sea- 
son, before the trouble shows itself, with 
Bordeaux mixture would lessen the attack if 
it did not actually stop it. All prunings and 
dead foliage should be collected and put on 
the fire. 


Treatment of Helianthemums 
(T. J. P.).—Your plants being so leggy we 


fear that if you attempt to cut them down, 


they will fail to start into growth again, and 
in all probability will perish. Your best plan 
will be to put in some cuttings, as these 
strike freely in a cold frame, while, should 
your old plants perish during the winter, as 
they may do, not being particularly hardy, 
you will have some young plants to fall back 
on. 


Herbaceous border 

(M. M.).—Your soil appears to be very rich, 
so there is no use in giving manure of any 
kind. If vou desire to lift the whole Of, the 
plants in the border you can do so, standing 
them closely together. in some sheltered 
corner, covering with mats or old sacking 
until the ground is got ready. 
sists in double e-digging the whole border, 
working in at the same time a good amount 
of coal ashes or coarse sand to help~the 
porosity. You can, of course, do the work 


This cone . 


in sections, but this is less satisfactory, as a 


rule. The bulk of herbaceous plants is not 
averse to lime, and its use will tend to lighten - 
your retentive clay soil. Mortarsrubbish 


from an old building would be a suitable 
form in which to apply it, and it can be used 
quite freely on heavy clay land. A good -blue 
Lupin is L. polyphyllus Captivation, and a 
good pink is L. p. Moerheimi. A very bright 
blue Delphinium is “‘ Conspicuum.”’ 


Growing Eremuti 

I should be ees if you or anyone through 
your paper would let me know the way ‘to 
get Eremuri to eee I have grown them 
for years, and only once got a bloom-spike, 
the roots several times dying off. A. 

[A loose, sandy loam, very rich, and even 
mixed with stones, so that it be thoroughly 


drained, will be found the best soil in which 
to grow the plants. The fleshy roots are 


thus enabled to run about and find nourish- 
ment readily. A close, damp soil, poor and 
sodden with water, is fatal to the successful 
cultivation of these plants. It should be rich, 
for the Eremuri are gross feeders, and fond 
of a warm and sunny situation, to a certain 
extent protected from wind; though it is 
surprising how the spikes resist its force 
without any artificial aid. The plants also 
require a certain amount of moisture during 


their ‘time of growth, which is rapid, and, as” 


the large heads make their appearance above 
ground. somewhat early in the season, it is 
necessary to protect them from~sharp frost 
bv means of leaves or Bracken. The best 
time to plant is during the months of August 
and September. Care must be taken when 
opening the ground witha fork to avoid any 
serious damage to the long, snake-like roots, 
which are very brittle. The plants can be 
stored dry for a month or two, or planted in 
their new positions at once. When replanted, 
the tuber and its roots should be buried about 
6 inches below the surface of the soil, the 
tuber itself resting upon and surrounded by 
a little coarse sand to secure thorough drain- 
age. In cold districts it is advisable to pro- 
tect the Eremuri with ashes or a little litter 
the first year after planting, but, as a rule, 
they do not require any protection, and are 
quite hardy when established. ] 
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Keeping Pelargoniums in winter 
(Maud).—These cannot be kept during the 
winter in a cold frame, for even if by cover- 
ing it is possible to keep out the frost they 
will decay from an excess of moisture. The 
best way to keep the plants is to put them 
into pots or shallow boxes in a fairly dry soil, 
standing them where they will be safe from 
frost; if where they can receive a little day- 
light ‘it will be all the better, but if not they 
may be stored in a dry cellar—not a moist 
one,’ as otherwise they will decay._ Nothing 
is gained by hanging them upside down as is 


sometimes recommended, for eaee a few 


may survive, this treatment will kill many of 
them. In the case of those that are wintered 


We undertake to name - 


the size of the blooms. ~~ 


up the under spit. Then, after 


modern varicnees 


which contains two Vines. 


“Ordinarily to cut away the old | 


in cellars and such like places t 
brought into the light as soon as 
shoots begin to move. After rem 

water may be given when necessat 
a very critical stage, as AUne €X 
prove fatal. 2 


Primulas and Schizanthus aa 
flowers 


your ‘Primula pas Schizanthus I 
result of inferior strains, and fe 
have but small effect on them. I 
also, that you keep your green 
close, which is wrong, all greenh 
delighting in fresh air. If you 
known to have been raised from gi 
of seed then a little judicious fee 
the pots are well filled with roots Ww 


TREES AN D SHR 


Pruning Weigelas — 
(T. J. B.).—Leave your Weige 
flower again. The only pruning n 
the case of Weigelas when establi 
annual thinning out of any old and 
shoots, this encouraging the devel 
the young and vigorous growths 
the future beauty of the plants dep 
is best done after the flowering is « 
FRUIT 
Raspheret dae. badly — 
I am interested in your article o 
berries,’ and should be glad of yo 
about mine. They have been in 
ground for some years, anid this ‘st 
fruit was small, and hardly wort 
Weeds have overrun the grou id, 
must be dug up and the girou 
cleaned. Should I replant the 4 
or had I better get new plants? — 
sort? Should the bed be made 
part of the garden? — They are wi 
it will be a good deal of woe 
uprights and wire. _ 


[If possible make your new b 
site, but if you must retain the pir 
then remove the top spit, say, to 
12 inches, and thoroughly man 


more manure on top of this, make 
proper level with good fresh soi 
the vegetable quarters. This ent: 
deal of labour, but is really neces 
results are desired. If the young 
strong and healthy and the varie 
one there is no necessity to buy 
procure either Lloyd George, 
or The Deven, all of which 
; Plants: in 
February, or March.] 


Treatment of old, vine rods 

‘I have a cold greenhouse 12. 
It h 
as a fowl-house. The Vine 
allowed to grow anyhow. ‘There 
rods, obviously old. It is bearing 
about 40 medium- sized bunches: 0 
‘have been advised to cut the ol 
(which is bearing the most fru 
train the two new rods of the y 
over on that side of the, house. 
advise me what is your opinion, : 
I require to manure it? I 
early this year I fee all ith 
away from the soil, and I t 
bably that is the reason the Vi 
recovered. 


Stafford. 


[Without seeing the Vine iti 
difficult to advise what to do in : 


. 


a young, fresh, vigorous one im~ 
would be the proper procedure, 


1g Peadé one cannot say whether 
ould be wise, and, anyway, it is 


hrow out “ spurs.” Could you 
Id of a docal gardener to prune 
uu and put them on the right road 
? Whether you cut away the old 
n it for the present, you should 
yose inert ‘soil from the border 
and replace with chopped turfy 
old soil may be cleared away 
he roots, care being taken not to 
ese. Mix with the new soil some 
, old mortar-rubbish, and a little of 
Make 


‘recent village show there was a 


fruit, four distinct. icinds “(not 
“Two ‘competitors ~staged Goose- 
aspberries, and Red and Black 
nd there being only two entries 
ived a prize. I fail, however, to 

her can be called “ four distinct 
at. 1 se ea like to know your 


" Constant READER. 


trictest botanical sense this col- 
Gooseberries, Raspberries, 
Red Currants is correct, for the 
reason that each is a distinct 
Where you have stumbled, as so 
thers lave done before you, and 
wobability as many more will do 
, is in interpreting kind to be 
th. genus, whereas it is in no 
Tt is not, in point of fact, equal 
es of a genus since that, in its turn, 
1 subject to reduction in value to a 
of a genus—in brief, it is the 
ng step, in that it is one stage 
a variety. ‘We should have some 
tions of the productions of our 
* and professional apliee skill 
ulture if they were compelled to 
sir collections to kinds under your 
ition of that being equal to a genus 
an count the genera whence come 
fruits of our gardens on fewer than 
In the particular instance you 
ard you have two genera only re- 
ause Gooseberries and Currants, 
of colour, all belong te one 
the other is furnished by the 
les. It is perfectly clear that you 
ly- interested in this fascinating and 


ampiled and accurately read by ex- 
officials alike. You are most 
ed, therefore, to procure and 
itly the Rules for Judging of the 
is purchasable from The Secre- 
I Horticultural Society, Vincent 
London, S.W. 1, and will most use- 
cul many evening hours this winter. 
iree cost is 2s. 6d.]. 


of Raspberries 

to cut out old canes on my Rasp- 
tnight ago. The fruiting ‘was 
little fruit was on new canes. [| 
Id that I ought not to do this till 
- Was I right in what I did? 
ith’ is best to manure Raspberry 
en should one make new beds ? 

pat We Fv. 

quite right to cut away old fruit- 
S soon as the crop was gathered. 
tice some fruits this season on 
canes of ordinary summer varie- 
san mulch your Raspberry beds 
‘Spring with stable manure. 
ie is most desirable where the 
and dry, as it not only nourishes 
t helps: to maintain a cool and 


n the old until the young has | 


and - 


bject and desire to see schedules - 
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moist condition of the soil, which is con- 
ducive to the well-being of the Raspberry. 
Raspberries may be | P lanted at any ittime from 
end of October till middle of March, the 
ground being double-dug and a liberal 


amount of Welle rotted manure mixed with it 


as the work proceeds, | 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A poor lawn 


(M. M.).—Yourlawn must have been. badly 
laid down. It looks as if it had not ther 
drained or the soil cleared of noxious weeds. 
It is therefore difficult to. bring it into good 
condition unless at a good deal of expense. 
A dressing of sifted sand well worked into 
the turf with an old broom might \help a 
little, while a dressing of some “good lawn 
sand will also encourage the finer. Grasses. 
Weeding by hand is a slow process, and on 
a lawn not properly made only a temporary 
remedy, as the weeds are almost certain to 
grow again. This, we know, is not at all en- 
couraging, but there is no use in holding out 
false hopes of a speedy and permanent cure, 
as, judging from your letter, the lawn is ina 
poor state, and in the end it would, we be- 
lieve, be cheaper to have the whole properly 
drained, the ground cleaned, and then sown 
down with good lawn seed or fresh turf (if to 
be had) laid down. 


Spent Hops 

Please inform me if spent Hops are of use 
as a garden manure, and, if so, kindly say 
how they should be treated, and in what way 
they should be used. W. J. BROoWNLow. 

| Spent Hops are easy to get in many locali- 
ties from the breweries and like Coc6a-fibre 
may be used in the garden. Nurserymen 
sometimes use them for plunging small pots 
in, getting them more cheaply than any other 
suitable material, while they are also used 
as a means of furnishing bottom-heat. The 
heat generated is not so strong as that from 
other heating materials. They give off a 
genial heat, suiting many things better than 
a strong one. Nothing can be more con- 
genial to a batch of newly-struck cuttings of 
soft stuff in spring if plunged on a layer of 
these. When-rotted into mould spent Hops 
make a useful manure, and when thoroughly 
rotted areas good as leaf-mould for mixing 
with other soil when potting soft-wooded 
things, as Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, etc. 
These are also very useful as a mulch on 
light soils for vegetables, hardy plants, and 
fruits. ] 


nf be 

(M. A., Belfast)—This is an excellent 
natural manure, but it contains a big pro- 
portion of water, as is evidenced when 
allowed to lie some time in a heap, as it 
shrinks exceedingly. It is best so treated as 
otherwise when fresh, salt is unduly present 
and too much of saline matter renders the 
ground cold. That Seaweed, after lying in a 
heap for several weeks or longer, may be 
mixed with stable-manure and form an ex- 
cellent dressing there can be no doubt, and, 
when mixed, it checks fermentation. Sea- 
weed is a nitrogenous manure and deficient 
of phosphoric “acid and potash. These 
elements good stable-manure should supply. 
In hot, dry weather Seaweed makes a fine 
mulch, as it helps to keep the soil cool. 


SHORT REPLIES 


E. M. S.~-Your best plan will be to submit 
a spike of bloom to the Floral Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. There are 
several. double varieties, but in our opinion 
they are not so effective as the singles. 

C. H. J.—Constant cutting will keep the 
rough Grass down. 

Ray.—If vou plant out vour Rhododen- 
drons you must leave them for at least two 
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years before you repot them, that is, if the 
flower-buds are formed. 

W. E., -Belgrave.—No. Figs ripen the 
same year as grown. Some are found on the 
trees in. the autumn, but these fall off. H 
not, they should be removed, as they will 
never be of any use. 

A. B. D.—We fear you can do nothing to 
save the tree. It is practically dead now, 
judging from the small bit you send us. 

T. J. B.—(1) You cannot convert standards 
into bushes. The best way 
bushes is to purchase the same. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


W. H. L.—2, Cassinia fulvida syn. Diplo- 
pappus chrysophyllus. 

H. Walker.—Helenium autumnale rubrum. 

S. S.—1, Bocconia cordata; 2, Polemonium 
cceruleum variegatum; 3, Lonicera aureo 
reticulata. 

J. R. B.—Your Gladiolus comes nearest to 
Eileen Kelway. 

Heath.—1, Oncidium ornithorrnynchum; 
2, an ordinary garden form of Begonia; 3, 
Salvia species not identified owing to lack of 
flowers; 4, Lamium maculatum. 

Dublin.—Hymenocaliis speciosa. 

R. P.—Berberis Aquifolium. 

Anon.—1, The hairy-leaved form of the 
Gargano Bellflower (Campanula garganica 
hirsuta) ; 2, please send again; 3, Funkia 
tardiflora. 

M. M. D., Mitcham.—Impossible to say 
with any certainty from the specimen you 
send» us. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


M. S.—Apples: 1, Hawthornden;: 2, 
Alfriston; 3, Emperor Alexander; 4, Lord 
Suffield. 

A. Meldrum.—Plum July Green Gage. 

E.. Goundrey.—1, Caliville des femmes ; 2; 
Northern Greening; 3 and 4, please send 
when ripe. 
ile Gi. les : 1, Hollandbury ; 2, Stone’s ; 
3, Queen Caroline; 4; Col. Vaughan. 
les:: 1; 


if vou want 


Duchess 


of Oldenburgh ; 2, "Keswick Codlin; 3, not 
recognised, please send later; 4, probably 
Lady Henniker. 
CATALOGUES RECEIVED 
Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Middlesex.—Special list of firuit-trees for 
home cultivation. Your favourite Roses, 


1925-1926, 

J. Wood, 4, Fitzroy Street, London, W. 1. 
—Rock and water gardens, formal gardens, 
Iris gardens, etc. 

W. Power and Co., 
bulbs, 1925. 

Hampton Plant Co., 12, New Malden, 
Surrey.—Roses, fruit-trees, etc. 

G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone.—Cata- 
logue of fruit-trees. 

Webb and Sons, 
bulbs, 1925. 

J. Hayward, The Chase.Gardens, Cosham, 
Hants.—Hardy Border Carnations. 

D. G. Purdie, Glasgow.—Bulb and nursery 
catalogue. 

Barr and Sons, 11, 12, and 13, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2.—Flag Irises; list of 
Anemones, Gladioli, Hvacinths, Tulips, ete. ; 
gold medal Daffodils and hybrid Neérines. 

V..D. Clements and Co., 12, Stockton 


Waterford.—List of 


Stourbridge.—List of 


Gardens,-Tottenham, N. 17.—List of Dutch 
bulbs. 

John E. Knight’ and Son,  Tottenhall 
Rosary, Wolverhampton. — Gold Medal 


English Roses; selected ‘bulbs. 

W. J. Unwin, Histon, Cambs.—Fourth 
edition of ‘‘ The Sweet Pea and Its Cultiva- 
tion’; Supplement, 1926; autumn catalogue 
of Sweet Peas, bulbs, Roses, etc. 

Andrew Iveland and Hitchcock, Marks 
Tey, Essex.—Sweet Peas and bulbs. 


HE great autumn show of the Royal 

Horticultural Society is being held at the 

Holland Park Skating Rink, Holland 
Park Avenue, W., this week. It is a show 
of unusual brilliance, the colour effects pro- 
duced by large groups of Roses, Dahlias, 
Carnations, and Lilies quite baffle descrip- 
tion. Owing to the recent heavy rains her- 
baceous flowers from the open are not so 
much in evidence as in former years. Gladioli 
and Michaelmas Daisies are there in great 
variety, but the flowers on some stands are 
unmistakably weather-beaten. The Dahlias 
which gained for Messrs. Dobbie and Co. the 
Coronation Cup are of exceptional brilliance. 
There are no exhibits of vegetables or fruits 
in the main hall, where all the spate is taken 
up with flowering and foliage plants. What 


September 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, 1925 


few exhibits of fruits and vegetables there 
are will be found in the gallery. The R.H.S. 
Fruit Show takes place at Vincent Square 
next week. The spacious hall is filled to 
overflowing with beautiful groups of flowers. 
So great was the demand for space that 
many exhibitors could-only get one-third of 
the space for which they applied. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Scattered throughout the spacious hall are 
numerous groups “of conifers, autumn-tinted 
shrubs, fruiting shrubs, ‘and specimen Bays 
and c lipped Yews. 

A representative collection of ornamental 
shrubs is arranged by Messrs. Fletcher Bros., 
of ‘Chertsey. Here we see many golden-hued 
conifers, including Cupressus Lawsoniana 
Stewartii, C. L. lutea, and Cupressus 
pisifera plumosa aurea, but the best of all 
the. golden-leaved conifers here seen is 
Cupressus obtusa Crippsii—it is probably the 
best in cultivation. In the same group we 
see the hardy and _ beautiful Cupressus 
Lawsoniana Fletcheri, which is rapidly be- 
coming a most popular shrub, aiso its dwarf 
form nana compacta, invaluable for planting 
in a rock. garden. Another low shrub of 
unusual interest is the dwarf Douglas Fir 
(Pseudotsuga Douglasi Fletcheriana), Near 
by is-a collection of well-fruited little plants 
of Crateegus (Pyracantha) Lalandei (the Fire 
Thorn), shown by Mr. Edwin  Hollamby, 
Groombridge. These little pot plants, heavily 
laden with scarlet-orange fruits, were raised 
from cuttings less than two years ago. 

In a group of highly-coloured Maples, 
Retinisporas, and other shrubs from Messrs. 
R. Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells, are 
blooms of the rare and beautiful scpoee 
neiigherrense. It is a tender Lily with large 
and long, fragrant trumpets of soft yellow 


Cupressus Lawsoniana Fletcheri and its dwarf form nana compacta 


Shown by Messrs. Fletcher Bros. 
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colour. 
beauty. — 


bridge Wells. and Rotherfield, hae 
of interesting trees and. shrubs, | in 


Hees ee ue red Chery i 
Pyrus oxyacantha: Giraldi, very 
fruits; Stran Davidiana, ’and a 
labelled Tetralinus articulatus, 
Clematises. are beautifully ‘s 

Messrs. Jackman and Sons, Woking 
L. R. Russell, Richmond, and the fol 
varieties sare particularly ‘good : :—The 
dent (deep blue), Mrs. Cholmond: 
blue), Comtesse de Bouchard (r 
The Bride (white), but most beau! 


_is Crimson King, with flowers ove 
-across of bright red colour. 


Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, is shoy v1 
rare trees and shrubs very. cran 
space. Here we find Set e: 
Abies arizonica argentea, 
aac Pinus parviflora, Abies. 


ae ss Sod a: 


hibited by Messrs. Be ne S 
chester, together with beautiful 
standard Maples Be Prunus.” 3 


with herbaceous eluan and Dah 
by Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, L 
ceedingly bright and attractive, sh 
advantage the charming colour e 
may be obtained in the open’ “at th 


STOVE AND GREENHC 
PLANTS — 

One of the groups in the centre 
is arranged ‘in most artistic m 
Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., Rayn 
The centre is occupied with beau 


mens of Lilium speciosum Melpon n 


with Browallia  speciosus major 
with Pteris. Beautiful Grass around t 
turn, and an edging of Ferns ma ‘ 
ing picture. Around the edge of tt 
group are small groups of Gladiol 
of Clerodet eS) fallax, 
pretty picture. 

A similar position at ‘the south - 
building is a large circular group ral 
18 inches above the floor-level.. 
arranged by Messrs. Sutton and Se 
ing. Ona bed of Moss, rising from 
to some 3 feet or 4 feet, are mount 
grown Giosmins in the pink of | 
King George V., Duchess of Yor! 
Azure Blue, Duke of York, P 
Majesty, Pink Beauty, Monarch, 
other . varieties are charmingly 
The Gloxinias in this exhibit ar 
resulting from sowings made in Ap 

Mr. A. P. Brandt, Bletchingly, 


1925 


> 


-otons in about 28 varieties. The 
mostly in 5-inch and 6-inch pots 
vidence of splendid culture. Note- 
examples are Pucianum, Worti- 
Queen Victoria, Q. V. superba, 
Jictor Hugo, Dayspring, Lady Zet- 
Comte, Resplendens,- Prince of 
Sander, and Mars. A most wel- 
bit. ‘ 
other pleasing group is shown by 
rs. J. Peed and Son, West Norwood, 
The group contains Streptocarpus in 
ty, Gloxinias, Lilium speciosum rubrum, 
L. auratum, Caladiums, Crotons, 
angeas in.variety, and many other use- 
and greenhouse plants, all pleasingly 
d and edged with Ferns and Moss. 
;. Cuthbert, Southgate, N., have a 
of groups of Liliums in association 
beautiful evergreen shrubs. The better 
ns are L. speciosum Melpomene, L. 
inei, and others. 
> RI. Case, Taunton, ‘has a table group 
mal Pelargoniums set up effectively in 
bunches. The more noteworthy sorts are 
Adams, Staplegirove Pride (pale salmon), 
is (richest salmon), Drummer Boy (red- 
Sensation (scarlet-cerise), and Staple- 
ancy (white edged red). 
berous-rooted Begonias are superbly 
1 by Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, 
for so late in the season. The table 
fas comprised exclusively of double- 
red varieties, and those worthy of 
ial mention are Sidney Robinson 
‘st Orange), F. C. Calthrop (richest 
t), Albatross (white), John Mercer 
ge-salmon, white centre), Queen of the 
ans (light rich pink), Grand Monarch 
rimson), Chrystabel Spry (blush-pink), 
nany other choice sorts. A few basket 
aias are attractively displayed. The 
)as a whole is neatly finished off with 
wand Panicum variegatum. 
the group of Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and 
Barnet, there are a few beautiful 
sof Liliums, such as L. speciosum 
_ s. rubrum, and L. tigrinum 


fe Wallace also show in their miscel- 
us group (see also ‘‘Trees and Shrubs’’) 
nber of attnactive Liliums, such as L. 
im rubrum, L. s, album, L. auratum, 
um Fortunei splendens, and L. 


-. ~ CARNATIONS 
en, again excel in a very attractive dis- 
Carnations in beautiful form and con- 
There were no fewer than 8o varie- 


ne group. The flowers are 
n stands, and Roses in charming 
nd well-placed foliage added to their 
‘Gyes Notable sorts-are Topsy, 
38s, Imperial Wand, Laddie (grand), 
_Laddie (saffron), Mrs. Hamilton 
es, Janet, Tarzan, Surprise, Thomas 
y, Pink Delight, and Brilliant. 


» comes another fine effort, represent- 

oup of Carnations and a group of 
llwoodii. The Carnations are shown 
Masses in stands, vases, and bowls, 
“noteworthy sorts being Master 
‘Stoop, George Allwood, Chintz, 
Allwood, Eldora, Triumph, Laddie, 
Wivelsfield Claret, Topsy, and 
shine. The Allwoodii were pretty 
arranged on Grass in small beds. 
; Phoebe, and Eleanor were strik- 


iful table group of well-grown 
is also shown by Messrs. Stuart 
Co., Enfield, Middlesex. Dainty 
bowls, vases, and stands are filled 


af 


_ C. Engelmann, Ltd., Saffron 


Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards - 


~ 
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W. \Barks), has a bewitching with large, beautiful flowers arranged with 


“foliage quite effectively. Good sorts are 
Topsy, Chintz, Saffron, Lady Hindlip, 
Crystal White, White Pearl, Brilliant, 


Eileen Low, and Orange Sunstar. A really 
charming display. 


ORCHIDS 


A welcome table group of Orchids is set up 


by Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis - 
Brook, Crowborough, Sussex. We noted 
especially Cattleya amabilis alba (Low’s 


variety) (a beautifully refined flower), Lzelio- 


Cattleya St. George, variety Vulcan (a 
strikingly rich-coloured flower of great 
beauty), also Leelio-Cattleya Ortega var. 


vivicans, another superb novelty of rich and 
striking colour. This group of Orchids is 
beautifully representative, embracing quite a 
host of the better things known amongst 
Orchids. A welcome feature of the show. 

At the south end of the Hall Messrs. Flory 
and Black, Slough, have a group of choice 
Orchids in superb form and condition. Pro- 
mising novelties are Cattleya Tagus var. 
King George (a most attractive flower), 
Cattleya Lysander var. Crusader (another 
novelty of novel colour), and Lzlio-Cattleya 
var. magnifica is a variety that would ap- 
peal to many. This exhibit is a source of 
much interest. 

Adjoining the last-mentioned group is 
another group from Messrs, Cowan and Co., 
Southgate, N. 14. This comprises Cypri- 
pediums, Lelio-Cattleyas, Cattleyas, and 
Miltonias in pleasing variety, all splendidly 
grown and in the pink of condition. The 
arrangement of the group left nothing to be 


desired. 
ROSES 

Coming from their own Rose gardens, 
which no doubt were bowed down and dis- 
arranged by three days of pitiless rain and 
blizzard, visitors were delighted by a perfect 
display of Roses extending the full length of 
the hall and in which most of the leading 
growers took part. McGredy’s blooms are 
tastefully arranged—baskets with Independ- 
ence ‘Day as the centrepiece. Emma Wright, 
Jane Boyd, Lady Inchiquin, Covent Garden, 
and Queen Alexandra are surrounded by 
pillars of Mabel Morse, Gwyneth Jones, 
Diadem, K. of K., Golden Emblem, Mme. E. 
Herriott, General McArthur, and others—a 
most popular and attractive group. Arthur 
Cook, the Clay Vase-winning seedling, is 
also included. 

The feature of D. Prior and Sons’ group is 
a gorgeous central spray of Else Poulsen, 
which is recommended as very free and vigor- 
ous. It is the pick of a popular collection. 

Of John Mattock’s simple display of buds 
and young bloom Irish Fireflame, Irish 
Elegance, and La Tosca are singled out for 
special admiration. 

Dickson’s (Newtownards) excel with a 
magnificent medallion-like basket of Shot 
Silk, which has rarely been shown to such 
grand effect. Independence Day and Golden 
Emblem, displayed similarly and very 
grandly, too, are quite overshadowed by this 
lovely Rose, which has a colour all its own 
among Roses. Betty Uprichard is always 
admirable, and two fine pillars of it stand out 
in this choice group. ; 

Lady. Pirrie has pride of place in the dis- 
play of B. R. Cant and Sons, who sky to 
an unusual height tall pillars of Padre, 
Ophelia, Henrietta, and La Tosca. Isobel, 
a pretty Rose of vivid pink, was criticised for 
its unruly appearance; Flame of Fire is a 
charming variety and much more delicate in 


_tone than its name implies; Lady Roundway 


is a lovely chrome with few competitors in 
colour. ; 
The gold medal group of Elisha J. Hicks 
is typical of this noted exhibitor. Pillars 
of Betty Uprichard, Joanna Bridge, and 
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Mme. Butterfly stand sentinel by a bank of 
Roses grown to perfection. W. F. Dreer, 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs, Clovelly, Charles E. 
Shea, Los Angeles, Covent. Garden, and 
Hoosier Beauty are seen at their best here. 

An arch of ‘Betty Uprichard enclosing a 
lovely basket of Emma Wright is the piece 
de resistance of Chaplin Brothers’ exhibit. 
K. of K. is well shown. Mrs. Tresham 
Gilbey looked a picture, and Maud is a 
beautiful salmon-pink Rose introduced five 
years ago, too long overlooked and now 
coming into great vogue. It found a host of 
admirers at this stand. 

T. Robinson’s choice display was notable 
for nice pillars of Emma Wright, Etoile de 
Hollande, Ophelia, and Golden Emblem. 

A gold medal was also awarded George 
Prince, whose grand arch of Los Angeles and 
Betty Uprichard .and pillars of climbing . 
Mme. Herriott, Lady Hillingdon, and Sun- 
star surmount baskets. and sprays of his 
many popular Hybrid Teas. Rosa Moyesi 
and R. Setipoda, with their scarlet berries, 
are shown with good decorative effect. 

Allens, of Norwich, have a good group of 
Roses mostly of varieties already named 
above. Pillars of Queen Alexandra and 
Clarice Goodacre (a neat white H.T.) are 
notable. 

In Waterer’s display the H.P. Mrs. J. 
Laing, rosy-pink and fragrant, is very seldom 
exhibited in groups nowadays, and therefore 
stands out. Most of the usual varieties are 
again well shown here. 

Mr. Pemberton relies chiefly on Roses of 
his own raising, a new yellow seedling 
Aurora and a new seedling Hybrid Musk 
Cornelia being objects of special interest in 
a glorious group. 

Frank Cant’s best blooms are Padre, 
Emma Wright, Queen Alexandra, Sovereign, 
Triumph, Golden Ophelia, and Hugh Dick- 
son. 

A. Warner and Son and T. P. Edwards 
also put up good groups of similar Roses, 
and S. Bide and Son’s exhibit is exclu- 
sively of Phyllis Bide, the perpetual climbing 


Polyantha, 
SUCCULENTS 


From the South African section at 
Wembley come a collection of interesting 
succulents selected from the ‘‘ Kopje,’ de- 
scribed in our last issue, page 567. Here we 
see innumerable Mesembryanthemums with 
fleshy leaves, stone-like in appearance, Pelar- 
goniums in vairiety, Senecio tropzolifolius, 
the new Frithia pulchra, Euphorbia obesa, 
Rochea falcata, Opuntias, and flowering 
Watsonias, both pink and white. 

Another interesting collection of succulents 
is shown by Mr. S. Smith, 51, Fulmer 


Road, Enfield. This collection includes” 
Haworthias, -Opuntias, Gasterias, and 
Crassulas in variety, also species of 


Mamillaria, Cereus, noble examples of the 
Old Man Cactus (Cephalocereus senilis), and 
a specimen of Echinocactus Grusoni, said to 
be 60 years old, 


NEW PLANTS 


Apart from the awards given to new 
Dahlias and Chrysanthemums the following 
received awards of merit :— 

BEAUFORTIA DECUSSATA, a bottle-brush-like 
shrub belonging to the Myrtle family, with 
brilliant orange-scarlet flowers, grown in the 
open in Cornwall by the Rev. A. T. 
Boscawen. It is a native of Western 
Australia, growing about 6 feet high. This 
is one of the most beautiful shrubs in culti- 
vation, but too tender for places other than 
Cornwall. 

MELICYTUS RAMIFLORUS, a _ purple-berried 
shrub growing 24 feet high, from New Zea- 
land, also shown by the Rev. A. T. 
Boscawen. 

Erica vVAGANS Mrs. D. E. MAxwkLL, a 
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wilding of neat habit and deep pink flowers. 
It was found wild in Cornwall not far from 
the place where the St. Keverne. Heath 
grows wild. Shown by Maxwell and Beale, 
Broadstone, Dorset. 

VERONICA ARMSTRONGH, an interesting low- 
growing shrub of dense, compact habit and 
with more or less golden foliage. It is a gem 
for the rock garden and for those who cherish 
rare and interesting plants. Shown by Mr. 
Amos Perry, Enfield. 

KnipHoFIA H. G. Mitts, a brilliant flame- 
scarlet Red Hot Poker, highly effective. 
Shown by Baker’s, Wolverhampton. 

SCHIZANDRA. RUBIFLORA, a_ scarlet-fruited 


shrub belonging to the natural order 
Magnoliacee. Found by E. H. Wilson in 
Western Szechuan. Shown by the Hon. 


Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham. 
CARNATION SHOT SILK, a very lovely and 
fragrant flower of an art shade flaked deep 


crimson. An acqusition to the perpetual- 
flowering section. Shown by Allwood Bros. 
PENTAS PARVIFLORA, a. scarlet-flowered 


shrubby Bouvardia-like plant from British 
East Africa. Shown by Mr. W. van de 
Weyer, Dorchester. 
(GLOXINIA BEACON, 
very rich in colour. 


deep velvet crimson, 


GLOXINIA Mauve. QUEEN, mauve with 
yellow throat. 
These two magnificent Gloxinias were 


shown by. Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading. 


NEW EARLY-FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Ouite a long and interesting series of new 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums was_ sub- 
mitted to the Floral Committee of the 
National ‘Chrysanthemum Society, at Hol- 
land Park Rink, on Monday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 21st, when the following varieties 
were recognised with an award :— 

CRANFORD, a free-flowering bright ‘rich 
yellow sort, ‘carrying its blossoms on long 
stalks, making excellent sprays when natur- 
ally. grown. First-class Certificate to Mr: 
W.. Roots, Hollicot, Cranford. 

BERENGARIA.—This is a flower that should 
do well when disbudded. It is of good size 
and pleasing form. Colour, deep rose. The 
growths are stiff and erect. Height, 3 feet. 


BCG: to Mr. H. Woolman, Shirley, Bir- 
mingham. 

SHIRLEY PRIDE, a pretty, firee-flowering 
garden variety bearing useful sprays of 


flowers of a pleasing bright rose-pink colour. 


Height, 35 feet. Bushy. habit. F.C.C. also 
to Mr. Woolman. 
CHANCELLOR.—This is another bright 


having broad florets that build 
up a somewhat formal flower. Useful for 
spray culture. F.C.C. to Mr. Woolman. 

Mayrorp Wuirk, a refined pure white 
flower of even, reflexing form, having fairly 
broad florets that build up a bloom suitable 
for market. The flowers are borne on 
a wiry, erect flower-stalk. “F.C.C. to: Mr. H. 
Shoesmith, Junr., Mayford, Woking. 

Pucnix.—The flowers of this variety are 
small, but they make pretty sprays of a use- 
ful decorative character. Colour, bright 
chestnut. . F.C.C.. to. Messrs. Scott and 
Wickham, Witley, Surrey. 

Fire Crest.—This is a distinct flower, 
having ‘rather narrow florets,that build up a 
flower of good form. Colour, chestnut with 
Golden reverse to the florets. Height, 33 
feet. Should be. good when disbudded. 
F.C.C.;to Mir. A.W. Thorpe,, Lichfield. 

‘PINK This is a seedling from the 
well-known: border sort’ Dick Barnes. The 
flowers are of dainty appearance, having 
narrow. florets: Colour, pink with - white 
centre. Height,.-3 ‘feet. A  good- outdoor 
sort. . F.C.C, also to ‘Mr. Thorpe. 

LicHrieLp PracH, a teally beautiful flower 
of «medium size when disbudded, having 


yellow flower 


ae 
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fairly long florets of medium breadth, 
pleasingly twisting and drooping. Colour, 
shell- pink. with golden reverse to ‘florets. 
Height, 33 feet. F.C.C. to Mr. Thorpe. 

(CRIMSON. CircLE.—The best rich bright 
crimson early sort introduced for some years 
past. The flowers have florets of good 
breadth that build up a good flower for 
market or for disbudded uses. It is a seed- 
ling from Dick Barnes, and flowers were cut 
in August. Height, 33 feet. F.sC.C. to Mr, 
Thorpe. 

Peter Pan, a useful garden variety, having 
small Pompon-like flowers of a chestnut-red 
colour. The flowers are borne on stiff, erect 
sprays. Commended. From Mr. Woolman. 


to exigencies of space we’are com- 
hold over till next week our report 
flowers. 


Owing 
pelled to 
on hardy 


LIST OF AWARDS 


CHALLENGE CUPS. 
. FCRRBN EGON Our, for the most meritorious group. 
—Dobbie and Co. < 
WIGAN. Cup, for 
Elisha J. Hicks. 


BRUIT. 


GoLD MsDAL.—Barnham Nurseries, for 


Ltd., 
fruit. 
SinveR Hoge Mspau—Studley College, for fruit. 
Bronze Hoge Mppat—Stuart Low and Co., for 


BOS : 
ROSES. 

“Goud Mepau.—Elisha, J. Hicks; George Prince. 

Sitver Curs.—Chaplin Bros., Ltd. ; Alex. Dickson 
and Sons, Ltd.; 8. McGredy and Son. 

Sivek Gitt FLoRA Mspsu.—D. Prior and Son, 
Ltd.; T. Robinson. 

Sitver GILT BANKSIAN Mxrpau.—J. H. Pemberton 
J. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd. 


Sinver FuorA Mepau.—A. J. Allen and Co.; B. R. 


Cant and Sons, Ltd.; Frank Cant as Coes eke PR: 
Edwards; A. Warner and Son. 
SinvER BANKSIAN Mupau.—J. Mattock. 
ORCHIDS. 
SILVER Gitt FLORA MepaL.—Stuart Low and Co. 


SmpveR FuLoraA Mupau.—Flory and Black; Cowan 


and Co. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. ; 

Siuver Cup.—Hillier and Sons, for conifers and 
shrubs. 

Sinver Gitt FLora Mupau.—J. Cheal and Sons, 
Ltd., for shrubs. 

SILVER Gitt BANKSIAN. MepaL.—G. Reuthe, for 
shrubs and Rhododendrons; R. Wallace and Co., 
for shrubs. 

Sinver FLORA Mspau.—A. Charlton and Sons, for 
screen trees and shrubs; R. C. Notcutt, for 
shrubs 

Sinver BANKSIAN Mepau.—R. and G. Cuthbert, for 
conifers; Fletcher Bros., for conifers and berried 
plants; Robert Green, Ltd., for Bay-trees; 
Harrods, Ltd.; Bay and ‘Box trees. 


Lawsoniana Fletcherii (¥.c.c., R.H.S., 1913). 
A New Type of Cupressus Lawsoniana, quite — 
distinct, with beautiful glaucous feathery growths 


Lawsoniana Fletcheri1 Nana Compacta. 


A very dwarf form of our well-known Fletcherii_ - 


Cupressus Lawsonia Pottensii (A.M., R,H.S., 1914). 
This is probably the most graceful and compact 
variety of this numerous family, the colour being ~ 
light green with lighter tinted tips - - - 


For Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Rhododendrons, Conifers, R 
Fruit Trees, and Herbaceous Plants consulti— 


FLETCHER BROS.,. Ottershaw. Nuss 


Established 1825. 


-and Son, Ltd. 


the best exhibit of Roses.—_ 


New Hardy Cupressus. 


‘aba FLORA MEDAL es aliayabyn Nu 
berried plants; J. Kilinkert, for clippe 
Box trees ; Orpington Nurseries Co., 


DAHLEIAS. | 

GoLD Mrpsat.—Dobbie and Co., “Ltd. 

SitvpR Cur.—Dickson and Robinson. 

SILVER GILT FLorA Mepat.—Jarman and 
Jones; J. B. Riding; J. Birecwiek and 
Treseder, Ltd,; J. T. Wes 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN eas Je Cheal 
Ltd.; C. Turner, 

SILvpR FLoRA Mupau.—Carter Paso: and 

SILVER BANKSIAN MBDAL. —H. ee 


CARNATIONS, ETC. 

Sinver Cur.—Allwood Bros., for Carne 
SinveR Gint FLorRA Mupau.—OC. Engelr 
for Carnations; Stuart Low and Co., 
tions; James MacDonald, for Grass - 
SinverR FLoRA MErpAL._—Amos Perry, 


Feris. 

“MIXED GROUPS. 
Sinver Cur.—Blackmore and a 
Begonias; A. P. Brandt, Esq., for L 


and Grotons ; J. Peed and Son, for 

plants ; Sutton and Sons, for Gloxinias. 
Sinver GILT FLora Mxpau.—Austin anc 

for Gladioli; R. H. Bath, Ltd., for Glad: 

Carter and Co., for Lilies, Grass, 

for Michaelmas Daisies; J. W. pie) 

anthemums ; Were Cuthush and Son, 


baceous s plants, I 
Ladhams, Ltd., for hard 
; Bas Jackman and Son, f 


plants 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MaDAL.—_Orpington 
Co., for Gladioli; E. Ballard, for 
Daisies; Amos Perry, oe herbaceous 
Cheal and Sons, Ltd., for therbace 
Chalk Hill Nurseries, for herbaceous 
Poppies; L. R. ‘Ltd., for Cleme 
SILVER GILT fave “MEpAL.—F. ‘Frith, 
of South African Railways, for succule 
Sinver Fiona Mupar.—R. J. Oase, 
eoniums; W. Yandell, for Chrysanthe 
Violas; K. Luxford and Co., for Cares 
S. Smith, for Cacti and succulents; M 
and Sons, for herbaceous and ‘Alpi 
Wood, for herbaceous and Alpines; 
Alpines; Isaac House and Son, for Sea bio 
Kniphofias; Harkness and Sons, for_I 
John Forbes; -Ltd., for Phloxes and Pent 
G. Jackman ‘and gon, for Clematis. 
SILVER BANKSIAN ae and. 


hardy Heaths; T. 
Gibson and Co., for herbaceous amd £ 
Elliott, Ltd., for. Alpines and: dwai 
Bakers, for herbaceous ; WwW. H. ‘Rogers _ 
Ltd., for Alpines and perennials ; els 
for herbaceous; F. Fairbairn and 
Phloxes and other herbaceous. 
- Bronze FLiorA Mppau.—Bowell and Ska: 
herbaceous plants and Alpines; Cen 
Supplies, for Alpines and herbaceous 
Carlile, for Delphiniums ; GA. Miller, 


plants. 
BANKSIAN -Mppan.—A. Edw 


BRONZE 
Gladioli; W. H. Simpson a Sons, 


rhinums and Asters: Ge. G 
bapeouss Maytham Gardens, for herb 
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oy 


2/6 to 10/6 
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aa rab? Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden”’ 
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“Amaryllis and Phere: FP reat ent 


‘ By A. WorRSLEY, Member of the Scientific Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 


ne accepts an authoritative classifica- 
of any genus, and seeks to deduce 
| parentage the occurrence of any 
features in hybrid plants, such deduc- 
lay be invalid because they may carry 
lem faults of specific classification in 
arents. If, on the other hand, one 
's to perfect the established classifica- 
idless disputations and a whole life’s 
we interposed between oneself and 
mmediate objective. 

ne say that I do harbour doubts as to 
sification of the genus, but, to over- 
ifficulties of nomenclature by the pro- 
ignoring them, I am here following 
ssification of J. G. Baker in his 
book of the Amaryllidez,’’ 


» be monotypic 
LLADONNA.—Introduced to our gardens 
uth Africa®. about 1712, and now 
throughout the gardens of the tem- 
zones, and has escaped in some 
2S. ‘Tt is hardy in. Cornwall and in 
aces, but not in the neighbourhood of 
, where it needs slight protection. It 
flowers near 
unless it has a 
| at the base of 
with southern 
In such posi- 
ne of the bulbs 
flower nearly 
eptember, and, 
summer, will 
1 splendid dis- 
Ie carries seed 


; . ~ several 
varieties. One 
allida is a good 

free- -blooming, 
ter than most 


variety rubra, 
it by Messrs. 
bergen, is the 
the earliest, 
largest, and ~ 
eautiful of this 
- But many 


1aye been put 
mmerce under 
ime which do 
y from. typical 
idonna. 


* 


lian origin is out 
ity. Certainly 
yea, there, and 
ild in the 
ew Granada. 


{Tn 


I have grown several importations of this 
species and have found the usual colour 
variations. Var. pallida has appeared more 
than once, but never the var. rubra ~ of 
Messrs. Van Tubergen. 


A. BLANDA of Bot. Mag. t. 1450 [also fig. in 
Paxton’s Mag.| I have never seen alive. It 
was collected by Niven before Herbert’s time, 
and I can find no record of its having been 
collected except on this one occasion, about 
1754 (?). Herbert used it as the male parent 
on Brunsvigia Josephine in raising for the 
first time the inter-generic hybrid afterwards 
named A. Parkeri, in commemoration of his 
gardener. There is no record, up to April 2, 
1837, that Herbert ever saw his hybrid in 
flower. 


More than once I have obtained bulbs 
named A. blanda, but none of them was the 
A. blanda of Bot. Mag. and of Paxton, and it 
seems probable that this plant has been ex- 
tinct in gardens for many years. About 25 
years ago A. Parkeri was distributed under 
the name A. blanda. 


Amaryllis8Parkeri alba 


Flowers white, with faint flush of pink and yellow at the base. 
of all Amaryllids, and having the fragrance of Hyacinths. 
Raised by Mr. A. Worsley, and shown at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 


One of the most beautiful 


Hybrids of Amaryllis and Brunsvigia 

A. ParkERI was first raised by Herbert on 
Brunsvigia Josephinz, using the now lost A. 
blanda as the male. It cannot be said for cer- 
tain that any of these bulbs or their seedling 
progeny are now alive. Some hybrids be- 
tween genera are sterile, some fertile. Even 
when the same hybridisation is effected more 
than once this uncertainty as to fertility 
exists. 

Later on,-it is said that the same, or a 
similar, cross was made in Australia, from 
which source it is said that the form known 
for so long as ‘‘ the Kew Amaryllis ’? came. 
Subsequently this was renamed A. Arbucklei, 
presumably in honour of the raiser; but 
finally the name A. Parkeri was given prefer- 
ence for reasons of priority. Probably all the 
A. Parkeri now in cultivation sprung from this 
source. Recently Messrs. Van Tubergen 
raised the same hybrid, but used a form of 
A. Belladonna known as purpurea as the male 
parent. This hybrid varies a good deal from 
A. Parkeri, showing strong mother-kin, 
whereas A. Parkeri takes after the father. 
It has been named 
Brunsdonna Tubergeni. 
It has been flowered 
several times by Col. 
St. Quintin in his gar- 
den, but I have not 
succeeded with it at 
Isleworth. 


A. Parkerj has been 


fully described in 
Journal R.H.S. for 
November, 1909, p. 
22555 b!: SEs This 


hybrid carries from 26 
down to eight flowers 
to the scape, the usual 
number being 15 to 20. 
They expand at the 
Same season as the 
earliest varieties of A. 
Belladonna. 

I have often raised 
seedlings on A. Far- 
keri, those bulbs which 
I have proving con- 
sistently fertile. It 
takes about 20 years 
before seedlings will 
flower. One batch did 
not flower until 22 
years had passed, but 
other batches have 
flowered in less time. 
Brunsdonna took 16 
years. 
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The coloured seedlings which have hither- 
to flowered bear 13 flowers to the scape, and 


are soinewhat inferior in beauty to the 
parent, but are otherwise true to type. 
A. PARKERI ALBA—the <subject of this 


figure—was raised by the. self-pollenisation 
of a multipetalled flower of A- Parkeri. The 
first to sleet was in September, 1911, when 
it received an Award of Merit at the R.ALS. 
Floral Committee as a cut flower. Another 
seedling like it bloomed in August, 1914. _ It 
carries from 28 down to 15 flowers to the 
scape. 


Compared with typical A. Parkeri, it varies - 


therefrom in much the same way that 
Crinum  Powelli album varies from — C. 


as the flowers, being more 
recurved, look shorter, and they are larger 
and very substantial: It is also fertile. A 
small-flowered white form has been raised in 
another garden, flowering also for the first 
time in’ Iort. 

I consider 
rosy-purple. forms of A. 
beautiful of all Amaryllids. _ Certainly they 
are not hardy in the London district; but all 
they want is protection from severe frost and 


PoWelli, inasmuch 


that both the white and also the 
2arkeri are the most 
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some extra heat in June to Sep‘ember, such 
as is provided by Jrames against a heated 
wall, or by being planted out An a Cactus- 
house in. wh'ch the temperature is high tn 
summer. In some summers our sun- heat is 
sufficient for flowering those grown under 
glass or against a wall, but to induce yearly. 
flowering ‘they should be grown ina Cactus- 
house in a_ raised bed; ‘The temperature 
should be kept up during cold summer spells, 
complete drought should reign in June and 
July, and copious waterings “be administered 
in August. 

The delicious fragrance of the blooms, and 
the fact that every “bud down to the last one 
will expand when the scape is cut, malses A. 
Packcr an almost unrivalled *‘ cut ’’ flower. 

Complaints about its being a 
bloomer ”’ are rife among those who do not 
take the trouble to cultivate it. 
detest pots; they must be planted out, if pos- 
sible under glass, and will amply repay for 
the trouble of growing them properly. e 

Nerines enjoy just the same treatment; also 
Lycris aurea. A.-WORSLEY 


Isleworth. : 3 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondenis. 


Watsonias 


HESE handsome and _ distinct bulbous 

plants produce a fine effect either under 

glass or in the open air. Just now several 
of the species are in full beauty in the 
garden. If Bs in pots in the autumn ia 
a compost of equal parts peat and loam, and 
placed in a cold frame from which frost is ex- 
cluded, they will -afford fine material for 
greenhouse decoration from May till July pro- 
vided there are a few of each species. They 
are very fine in groups of a dozen in the open 
border, but to ensure success they must Le 
planted in a well-drained warm position, and 
if a mound of Cecoanut-fibre is placed over 
them in win'er they will be perfectly safe. 


They are rapidly propagated by offsets, 
which, if well attended to during summer, 


Watsonia 
rosea rosy, 


soon develop into flowering bulbs. 
coccinea is a brilliant scarlet, W. 


and W. Ardernei pure white. 
Bamboos 
Your © Cornish ‘correspondent, E.— A. 
Saunders (page 569), writes of the common 


‘‘Ringball ” Bamboo as a rampant weed in 
Devon and Cornwall. This is a new varie'y 
to me, never having met with it in the former 
county after some 50 years’ residence there, 
neither have I seen such a variety listed in 
any catalogue or growing in any nursery. 
Is it a name given by the Cornish people on 
account of its freedom of growth? To me it 
reads very much like Arundinaria Metake, 
syn. Bambusa japonica, which grows very 
rampantly in the two counties named; also 
one of the hardiest, thriving almost any- 
where.. Grand patches can be seen in and 
around London, especially where screened by 
tall evergreens. from. cold winds during 
winter. In~Devon this variety can frequently 
be seen towering 20 feet high and as much 
in diameter, which makes me think this must 
be :he one under notice. J. Mayne. 


Jessie Rose failing to flower 


The reply which you give on-page 580 to 11 
correspondent asking a question on this sub- 
ject was of particular interest to me as I have 
had trouble with the same variety and in pre- 
cisely the same direction. In my garden in 
Bedfordshire I had 36 plants, one dozen in a 


short border and the remainder in equal parts ~ 


in two small beds. As far 


and the plants received exactly the same 
treatment throughout. Yet, while those in 
the little border were a joy from the time that 
Roses came -into blossom until the ‘‘ last 
Rose of summer ’’ could not expand, the 
others in the beds were nothing great at any 
time, and there was some difference in charm 
even between those. Upon taking possession 
cf my present garden I filled a bed with 
Jessie, but the buds assumed a rusty hue and 


The pure white Watsonia Ardernei - 


-me a novelty among the Bee 


SES SIve 


Amaryllis~ 


as it was possible 
to decide, the soil and aspect were identical, 


een of ee i 


it was the scanty few and not 
many that reached” perfection 
seasons I gave them to a friend, 
are at the moment deep ace h 
yielding fine ploseotige 


The other aay I came across 


nursery- of Messrs. Oliver and 
Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. This 

H. Lizzie 1 Maquoides. The name 
peculiar one and Mr. Adamson. 
informed me that that was the nan 
received the plant under, and that it 
new to him, There were: only abo 
plants in pots in an unprotected 
Mr. Adamson told me that this St. 
was hardy. It seemed to be ab 
or 10 inches high and is of.a loos 
habit with few leaves on the bre 
with fair-sized yellow flowers o 
same size as those of H. reptans. 
be a good rock plant if planted 
spot and in sun or half shade.- exe 
unknown. : : Foe 


Alpines at shows 

The letter of “ Scottish Gar 
Alpines at shows ”  aPBenree ‘as 
to write for advice. I wanted 
or 12 pans of Alpines at a show w 
the first week in April. Many 
things I have, and plants I have | tt 
do not bloom. at that season. N 
some one out of the ‘ First. Pt 
his aid and mention a really ood 
grow. Besides the interest oO 
table they would be an. addition | 
rock garden afterwards. 


ign | 
Prospect House, Bushy Park 
Dublin. = 


The Grochwets 


Considerable confusion’ ~ prevail 
nomenclature of the genus Lith 
and it is not clear to what species” 
refers on page 594. What used t 
as Lithospermum petraeeum has | 
to another genus and is now ‘call 
petrea. Itisa charming little s 
ing very slowly to a height of 18 
shrouding i self after midsut 
myriad clusters of blue flow 
synonym—L, intermedium—give 
“OG. M.S." does: not “appear aim 
hand-list.— HERBERT 
~ Monreith.- 


Gentiana acaulis 

I read with interest of the e 
‘* Surrey ”’ (issue August 29th, p Pp 
also the remarks of Mr. Blair 
ber 19th, page 569), and ventur 
marks of my experiences. wit he 


When I took charge of thes 
years ago the plants were plan 
ing to a border in close. prox 
made of ashes and covered ~ 
gravel. The plants were mise 
looking objects, and I at 
having had fair experience with thi 
that to revive its dilapidated co id. 
act at once. 

I lifted the little plantas Sohia 
single pieces, carefully with all th 
sible, which, needless to. stat 
paltry, and broug ht them to the 
den. Prior to my taking charg: 
vinery had been demolished wit 7 
tion of the front wall, which is abo 


: “There had, some time pre- 
oming here, been a border in 
> wall ‘edged with paving stones. 
this was loamy, probably having 
This I dug 
\d spade’s depth and incorporated 
a good amount of old mortar rubble 
iresing of soot. 
d the Gentians therein, taking care 
i did not get into the axils of the 
- The first season no flowers were 
opt the growth made was astound- 
d my patience was rewarded the fol- 
n by, as I termed earlier in my 
itable carpet of blue. 
-dressing annually in the autumn with 
» rubble and soot is all that this bed 
htly pricking this into the surface 
nd fork, taking care not to expose 
ce roots. Remove all blooms care- 
tha knife or scissors as soon as they 


order is facing full south and gets the 
y ill about four in the afternoon. At 
of writing some of the clumps are as 
; the top of an 8-inch pot, and I am 
e contemplating spli.ting up the bed 
son as it is difficult to get an 
tc -dressing applied without getting 
he centre of the clumps. 
agen Gentiana acaulis tried in tne 
otland with varying results, but 
‘ome to the conclusion that to do this 


have never, as ‘‘ Surrey ”’ advocates, 
either whole or pounded down, 

0 doubt they are beneficial; but 
is to me that lime in some form 
alive to the well being of this beauti- 
», and old mortar rubble put through 
riddle seems to me to be an ideal in- 
if mixed in equal parts with good 
‘Too deep planting is detrimental as 
4 leaves, if covered with soil, damp 
ake also a hiding place and feeding 
slugs, thereby impeding the 
wrogress. i R. Astiey. 
r, Kirkcaldy, Fife. 


tola Maggie Mott 
e note of “ S. A.,”’ on page 541, 
a “sth, with regard a Violas seen it 
i that your “correspondent is still 
impression that the variety is 
Mor My note on page 491, August 
idently misleading, and | am sorry, 
Vas misinformed when visiting 
ie = 
hole « of the Violas seen on the Rose 
here were unnamed seedlings all 
we last year, with the exception of 
N question, which I have grown for 
ws and planted in quantity this sea- 
‘has never shown any variation in 
t habit. It is quite distinct. from 
Ott when seen together. We have 
iriety here also, and your cor- 
ay be pardoned for his mistake 
mgs were seen on a bright sunny 


took charge of these gardens, two 
there was no stock of plants of any 
T had to resort to seedlings until 
as I could gather sufficient named 
quantity. I planted over 2000 
his year in various colours. 
hers a batch of apricot colour has 
admired by visitors. The colour 
mon- although the flowers were 
form or size. ‘Pe-C, 
unt Gardens. . 


y Dutch Decorative Dahlias 


just sent in a wonderful bunch 
Dahlias which he has grown 
} received from Holland in loam 
anure or fertiliser has been 


I made the bed firm 


well ordinary garden soil is not suit- . 
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Scabiosa graminifolia on the top of a stone wall 


nided= 


The blossoms, of several varieties, each 
measure over 2 feet round, The largest is 
perhaps Insulinde, a lovely deep rich gold, 


shading to bronze. Meyrouw Ballego is 
nearly, “if not quite, as fine with flowers of in- 
tense carmine. Salmonea, with blossoms ot 
a soft warm pink, is another beauty. Princess 
Mary, with rose-coloured blooms, and Roem 
Van Ni ijkerk, with rich Tyrian purple flowers, 
must be noted; and, last but not least, Prin- 
cess Juliana, with the purest white blossoms, 
adds great beauty to the group. In all these 
varieties the full-double flowers are borne on 
stout stems and stand up boldly, well above 
the foliage, and deserve to be more se nerally 
known. H. W. 
Hoddesdon. 


Scabiosa graminifolia 


O many of the plants of our rock gardens 

flower in the spring and qui e early 

summer that a pretty plant such as this, 
blooming in July, is the more valuable. The 
flowers are much like those of our native 
Field Scabious (Kné autia arvensis) both as to 
size and also in their pale bluish-lavender 
colour, but they rise only to 8 inches or 
g inches, and with the long, silky, almost 
silvery: leaves, make neat tufts in the rock 
garden. The plant shown is growing in the 
top edge of a rock wall, in poor soil, and in 
full sun. It is a native of Southern Europe. 


Goh 


Interesting succulent plants 


~I was very interested in the article by 
Herbert Cowley (issue September 19th, page 
567), on the notable collection of Cape plants 
at Wembley. Mr. Frank Firth has certainly 
brought there one of the most wonderful ex- 
hibits of succulents ever seen in this country. 
I write, as no mention is made in the article 
by you, of the ‘* windowed plants’? which 
Mr. N. E. Brown separated from .Mésem- 
bryanthemum in 1922 under the generic nam 
of Lithops. . The exposed surface of these 
plants resembles pebbles in shape, colouring, 
and markings. This surface shows no green 
colouring, but is semi-transparent, subduing 
the intense glare of the sun, and the chloro 
phyll—that is, the green colourino—is formed 
below the ground. I am the fortunate pos- 


sessor of a few specimens. One Lithops 
Leslie is now in bloom. J have practised that 
child-like crime of digging it up (out of its 
pots) to satisfy my self and. interested visitors 
that it was green below, 

REGINALD Dick, 
Penzance. 


Morvah House, Newlyn, 


Eugenia Ugni and E. apiculata 


This note is inspired by an apparent slip 
in the reply to the ‘‘ Name of a Plant” sent 
up by me (see p. 552, September s5th).. I am 
familiae with E. Ugni, we grow large quanti- 
ties here—a hedge 42 feet long by 43 feet 
high by 43 feet. through, and 24 ‘good healthy 
bus shes about the size of an average full-grown 
Gooseberry bush. All these (ind! uding the 
hedge) are covered with edible fruit ‘much 
prized for dessert. Very different is E. 
apiculata, a -non-fruiting Eugenia about 
whose correct name I am in some doubt. 
This grows like a weed here, sowing itself 
all over the place from seed, but it is really a 
glorious white-flowering shrub and attains a 


height of from 30 feet to 40 feet here. It is 
not infrequently alluded to locally as 
‘* Myrtle,” though quite distinct from 
Myrtus communis. I send herewith  speci- 


mens of this so-called E. apiculata for favour 
of corroboration or otherwise. 
E. A. SAUNDERS, 
[The specimen sent is Myrtus Luma (syn. 
Eugenia apiculata).—Ep. | 


The splitting of Darwin Tulip 
bulbs 


By CHARLES W. NEEDHAM, 
President of the Wakefield and North of- 
England Tulip Society 


HE harvest of bulbs of one season may 
differ -materially from the harvest of 
another season both in quantity and 
quality even though apparently similar bulbs 
were planted in each season, and soil and 
treatment were alike. ; 
The behaviour of bulbs in different soils, 
and in similar soils in succeeding seasons, 
varies so much that one is precluded from 
dogmatism, but careful observation and 
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record assist one to deduce general proposi- 
tions. 

In growing bulbs, as bulbs, change of soil 
is essential. Some changes of soil seem to 
induce the splitting of the bulb into a number 
of bulblets, especially change from a rich soil 
to a poorer one. To grow healthy plants, 
have satisfactory blooms and resultant bulbs, 
is the acme of bulb culture. 

No general rule can be laid down. Whilst 
bulbs will grow in almost any garden soil, 
they are cultivated and thrive best in. soils 
that are suitable. Mould from a bed that has 
been manured and cropped is far better than 
soil ‘‘ heavily manured with thoroughly 
rotted farmyard manure’’ for all-round re- 
sults. 

One suspects Mr. Little (issue September 
12th, page 555) may have done his Darwin 
bulbs a little too well. Suppose he tries them 
one year in a poorer compost, just a fair aver- 
age garden soil; and if the bulbs planted are 
large ones let the treatment be rather leaner 
than would be the case if the bulbs were of 
small size. Then perhaps satisfaction may 
be obtained. 

Sometimes imported bulbs — Darwins-— 
split up in the manner described for no ap- 
parent reason except the change from Hol- 
landaise to British soil, and a suspicion that 
the bulbs have been specially ‘‘ fed up ”’ to 
make marketable bulbs. 

As with Daffodils so with Tulip bulbs. The 
best results seem to come from medium-sized 
bulbs rather than from. extra large bulbs. 

As one who has had to raise his own bulbs 
each year for nigh on 40 years, in the case ¢ f 
florists’ Tulips it has been noticeable that it 
is easier to feed the bulbs too much than too 
little. 

Tulip bulbs will bloom well and give 
healthy plants and bulbs in much leaner soil 
than is commonly imagined, especially Dar- 
wins. 

Imported bulbs seem to need a year or two 
before they are acclimatised. 


_Hale, Cheshire. C. W. NrEeDHAM. 


Making a Fuchsia bed 


Will you kindly tell me how to make a good 
Fuchsia bed, and the names of some hardy 
kinds which can be left out all the year 
round? Should they be cut hard back in the 
autumn, and protected with anything? The 


bed will be at the foot of a small Grass slope, | 


fairly sheltered. It faces south, but owing to 

trées near will not get a great deal of sun. 

About six or eight Fuchsias will fill the bed. 
DEVONIAN. 


[The hardy Fuchsias you wish to grow are 
of the easiest culture, and in your favoured 
county should thrive under the simplest con- 
ditions. Indeed, anywhere near the sea they 
would be perfectly hardy and grow into verit- 
able trees of 1o feet high or so, or at least 
form, according to their kind, considerable 
practically evergreen’ bushes with stems 
6 inches through. No particular system of 
pruning would be required near the coast, 
apart from cutting them back each spring to 
the size you require them, and the removal of 
thin and weak growths. . Partial shade will 
not be detrimental to them. In less favoured 
districts frost will cut your Fuchsias back for 
you in the winter. In our garden they are cut 
down to the ground every winter by frost; in 
the spring the dead parts are cut away and 
new shoots soon appear and form bushes of 
3 feet to 4 feet, which flower most profusely 
until late in the autumn. However, with you 
we do not anticipate this will happen, particu- 
larly as you say the position of your bed is 
fairly sheltered and faces south. You will 
probably have to concentrate upon keeping 
your Fuchsias cut back each spring to prevent 
them from over-growing each other and the 
space you have available for them. Fuchsias 
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appreciate a good loamy soil, well drained, 
and copious waterings during long spells of 
dry weather, and in your county should not 


need any winter protection when once estab- - 


lished. If you think of planting this autumn 
obtain, if possible, pot-grown plants, and 
after thoroughly digging the bed you propose 
to fill with them, incorporating any old pot- 
ting soil, or perhaps some very old and well 
decayed hot-bed manure, allow your bed to 
settle for at least two weeks and plant fully 
3 feet apart each way. To make quite sure 
of them you could spread some rough litter 
over the bed for the first winter to prevent 
frosts from lifting the plants, but in subse- 
quent years this will not be necessary. Some 
of the best hardy kinds are 

Fucusia conica, of rather stiff habit, with, 
short-jointed reddish shoots and slender red 
and purple flowers, 

FUCHSIA ‘CORALLINA (F. exoniensis) has 
larger leaves, often arranged in threes in- 
stead of the customary two opposite leaves 


Ne 


Lilium philippinense formosanum 


This charming Lily has flowered well in 
Scotland this year 


and a lax, sprawling habit, and is best kept 
in the foreground or near the edge of your 
bed. The flowers are very handsome, freely 
produced, of good size, and bright scarlet and 
purple. It is supposed to be a form, or per- 
haps a hybrid, of Fuchsia macrostemma, 

FucHSIA GLoBosA is an upright bush with 
much shorter and broader flowers of a rich 
red colour with purple petals. 

FUCHSIA GRACILIS is probably a garden form 
or hybrid of F. macrostemma with particu- 
larly small leaves and graceful habit, and the 
very pretty red and purple flowers dangie from 
long, thread-like foot-stalks. It varies to a 
considerable extent and several named varie- 
ties of it are obtainable. 

FUCHSIA MACROSTEMMA is a distinct species 
from South America, and quite distinct 
by its whorls of three leaves at each node. 
The flowers have a rich scarlet: calyx and 
bright purple petals and long, protruding 
stamens and styles. 

FUCHSIA PUMILA, as the name suggests, is 


. hardy species, or rather garden 


~- teum. 


a dwarf to be kept near the ed. 
bed, and a dainty little plant. 
have the stalks and veins coloure 
the flowers, correspondingly st 
and purple. 

Fucusia RiccarTont is consider 


the kinds I have enumerated. Th 
often of a purplish tint and the ec 
flowers the usual combination « 
purple, and particularly attractive 
stage. 

Many botanists consider all 
named here, with the exception 
lina, forms or hybrids of F. ma 
but for garden purposes they 
enough and may be considered th 
the hardy, or nearly hardy, Fuch 


th 


i v 


able in our nurseries. | 


Oriental Lilies in Sou : 
Scotland = 3 
N OTWITHSTANDING the 1 


lack of moisture during 

Lilies have been for a 
period marvellously fine. My 
notable varieties, grown in a half- 
enriched with bone-meal, and in | 
posed situation, have been Lilium 
(most beautiful and refinedly fra 
Lilies), tigrinum splendens, which 
tinctive aitributes; and longiflorun 
‘Lilium regale, of Wes 
and Lilium Krameri are exquis 
aspects, but here at least they 
vigorous in their character nor 
ing. This is a misfortune to earn 
tors, for where they succeed the 
possessions. The finest Lily of 
origin I have seen this year I sa 
close to. a wood at Logan House. 
variety is enti'led Lilium phil 
mosanum; and is unquestionab 
important introduction, In floral fc 
is strikingly similar to its splendic 
sor, Lilium Browni; but it is e 
in appearance and produces 
number of charmingly artistic flo 
long, pendulous buds, which — 
greatly admired by eminent c 
extremely fascinating. Amid 
surroundings at Logan, Lilium 
and Lilium auratum  platyphy 
equally at home. Davin R. W. 


Herbaceous Phl 
A short time since I had wh 
scribed as a blue garden. The 
was beautiful with such pla 
phiniums, blue Campanulas, 
variety, Aconitum, etc., etc.,| 
enjoying the -charms of th 
Phloxes. Before the heavy rains 
experienced they were, indeed, 
beauty, and even now, after a- 
storms, which have knocked the p 
causing the handsome spikes of | 
shed so many of their pips, anh 
genial weather suffices to restore 
and again make the garden bright 
display. 


These are flowering with us 
time this season; their flows 
large as the early blooms, but t 
useful to cut from now that’sing 
so much in request. To secure 
crop of flowers the plants requir 
in good soil, and they ought ni 
more than one vear in the 
Early in ithe spring when the pl 
grow we lift them with all the 
and transfer them to another 
border; this gives them a chang 
the way in which the plants thri 
thev like the change. © 


Wy Hyacinth growing 
1E ‘Hyacinth bulbs which are exposed 
‘or sale in seed merchants’ shops in Sep- 
ember and October practically all come 

Holland. The Dutch Hyacinth is, 
ver, not a native. It is a descendant of 
acinth known to botanists as Hyacinthus 
talis, which grows wild in Greece and 
Minor—an insignificant plant, somewhat 
ibling the wild Bluebell. It was intro- 
| into Holland during the 16th century, 
has since been cultivated with great 
verance by the Dutch, who have crossed 
ent strains, selected the best of these, 
srossed again until they have produced 
lyacinth as we know it to-day. 
ring the warm summer months, when 
mlb appears to be quite dormant, the 
ring bud is growing inside it all the time, 
ifter the bud has reached a certain size, 
1it usually does by October, it will only 
que to develop properly if the tempera- 
falls. Thus, the bulb is planted in 
yer, and during the coid winter months 
aves and the flow ering bud appear above 
vil, sometimes as early as February and 
the snow is on the ground. After that 
more warmth is required to continue the 
r’s growth, and as spring advances that 
ith is provided, until by March or April 
ilbs come into full bloom. 
the growth of the Hyacinth there are, 

three periods. First, the period of 
er, When the internal changes in the 
are taking place. Second, the cold 
“when the leaves appear above the 
id and the flowering bud continues to 

Third, a warmer period which com- 
the flowering. 

w, if. Hyacinths are required to flower 
r than spring they must be given condi- 
approximating to the natural order of 
changes, and thus: artificially prepared 
irlier ‘flow ering. Such bulbs are known 
yrepared Hy acinths.” They are heated 
few weeks soon after lifting to produce 
langes which normally take pl ace during 
arm period of summer. After pl anting, 
should be put into as cool a place as it is 
le to find, such as a corner of the gar- 
into a cool cellar, so that growth may 
jue Without delay. They may be planted 
inches deep and 4 inches apart in large 
n soil or in fibre. No manure is neces- 
water them well, and, if the pots are 
1a corner of the garden, heap up more 

r cinders on the top and round the sides 
eg so that the bulbs may be kept cool 
n the dark. If placed in a cellar they 
d be watered once every week and left 
until the end of November. 
ng the pots then into a shaded but well- 
ated hothouse where the temperature is 
vetween 65 degs. F. and 70 degs. F. day 
right. Water regularly and “they will 
‘about a month afterwards. Heaths 
be forced into flower by using a living- 
instead of the hothouse. In this case, 
the flower-bud is well above the soil, 

‘first bells of the flower-spike begin 

n and to take a horizontal direction, 

pots into the living-room ina shaded 

, water every day, and when the flower 
i developed put the pots in full light. 
ler common but quite simple method of 
§ Hyacinths is that ofigrowing them in 
glasses, 
ing the bulbs do not be misled by 
e value of a bulb, and that means 
uality and size of the flower it will pro- 
nds on its weight. 
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pit or greenhouse and kept fairly near the 
roof-glass, Examples that have filled their 


pots with roots can be fed with liquid-manure 
and soot-water, 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Cistus cyprius . 


HIS fine Cistus, hardy in the home 
counties except in some of the colder 
soils, should be more generally grown. 
It_is a capite ul thing against a wall in any 
warm exposure, but in light, warm soils 
there need be no doubt of its doing well in 
any sheltered, sunny place. The one shown 
is at the edge of a Rhododendron clump; it 
is quite 14 years old and stands 10 feet high. 
The fullest of the bloom was over when the 
photograph was done, for it had already been 
a month in flower, and there is more to come. 
It is’a noticeable thing in winter, when the 
leaves take a more leaden- blue colour, and 
when, in all but frosty weather, they give off 
a delicious balsamic fragrance. The “flowers 
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any further lifting of such plants till the 
spring. The month, at that season, most 
preferable for the operation is April, a period 
of warm sunshine and showers, when all 
vegetation is on the move, and there are 
generally heavy night dews to refresh and 
keep the foliage from flagging. Under such 


circumstances, and so favoured, Evergreens 
cannot fail to grow, as with fast bursting 


buds root-action is simultaneous, and every 
succeeding day quickens their. work. Why I 
am more in favour of spring transplanting 
than I am of autumn planting is that freshly- 
moved plants at the latter date have the win- 
ter to contend with, and we all know how 
trying that is to them sometimes, as bitter 
winds and frosts often cut up established 
plants badly, and kiil the crippled, starved, 
and disabled, as they do animals in the same 
state, A plant with its bark very much 
shrivelled is in a bad state, and though it may 
live, it seldom, if ever, does well. To avoid 
this contraction of the rind it is a good plan 
in the case of large specimens of value, like 
those of Conifer, to bind up their stems with 


Cistus cyprius in a warm sunny position 


are large, nearly 3 inches across; each of the 
five petals has a dark red-blotch within a 
quarter of an inch of the base, and a stain of 
pale yellow leading to the bunch of deep 
yellow stamens. The white petals have that 
delicately crumpled appearance that one sees 
in the flowers of Poppies. As with the Cis- 
tineze in general, each bloom lasts only for 
the day, or even only for the earlier part of 
the day, but the continued succession makes 
a fine show every forenoon, CC. cyprius is 
often sold as C. ladaniferus, a near ally, but 
not so much in cultivation. In any case C. 
cyprius is the better of the two as a garden 
shrub. Gai 


Autumn vy. spring planting 


There can, I think, be no question that 
autumn is the proper time to plant deciduous 
trees and shrubs, but I very much doubt if it 
is for Evergreens unless they’ are taken in 
hand very early, so that they may get well 
hold of the ground’ before winter sets in. My 
advice to anyone would be to finish by the 
middle or end of October at the latest, and if 
they could not get done by that time, to leave 


Moss or hay-bands, and keep them syringed 
daily, which is a great help, and does much 
towards getting plants of that kind re-estab- 
lished without feeling the check. For 
transplanting deciduous. subjects November is 
the best month; any moved then will break 
much stronger and make a far more vigorous 
growth than they would if left till later on 
Reverting again to Evergreens, it is advisable 
to make safe with any choice plants by cut- 
ting them round the roots at a fair distance 
from the stems a year before lifting, a 
good time for doing this being September, as 
they form fresh fibres soon afterwards and 
come up with good balls A. G. 


The Partridge Berry 


Although .a native of cool, moist woods 
from Canada to Virginia, where it is often 
found growing even in the shade of Ever- 
greens, it appears to require all the sunshine 
Wwe can give it in this country. It is, never- 
theless, a shrub requiring special care in 
certain places, for whereas it used to revel in 
the warm sandy Surrey soils with me, I ex- 
perience difficulty. in cultivating it success- 
fully in the cold Sussex soil. E. M. 
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This border of Mignon Dahlias at Crawley is about 80 yards long, and 
contains 24 varieties 


The Criticism of New Pansies and Violas 


HILE there have been several letters 
and articles in the gardening Press of 
late condemning certain of the certi- 
ficated varieties, if one will but take the 
trouble to properly mvestigate the facts one 
will have to admit that there is really little or 
no Hea in the complaint. At all events, 
varieties certificated that have not come up 
to expectations are few and far between. 
There is one important point our. friends 
the critics appear to ignore. It is a well- 
known fact that certain varieties do well and 
maintain their reputation in one district that 
fail altogether in another part of the country. 
A great many Scotch varieties have come to 
Engl: and with a blare of trumpets and proved 
utter failures in the Midland counties. Is it 


suggested that we can blame the traisers for 
this? Still less can we attach blame to the 
members of this or the other Floral Com- - 
mittee, who have adjudicated at a meeting 
where perfect specimens of the particular. 
variety, raised and propagated-in an environ- 
ment. climatic ‘or otherwise ‘suitab!e: to it, 


have been placed before them, have made an 
award compatible with the standard of their 
particular eens. 

in this connection it must be remembered 
that a raiser ofa new variety may, and-un- 
doubtedly. does in some cases, go to ¢con- 
siderable trouble to place a few good speci- 
mens before the Floral Committee, in some 
instances perhaps growing as many as_100 or 
more plants for the purpose, and it is quite 
understandable therefore that the blooms 


actually judged are not approached in per— 


fection except in exceptional circumstances. 


Therefore, taking into consideration all 
these points, I think the Floral Committees 


have done their work very well in the. past, 
and | trust they will continue to do as well 
in the future 


Personally, I look in quite another direction 


for criticism in regard to seedlings. I have 
always contended the seedling class at all 
shows is a danger point in misleading the 
public. It by no means foliows, because a 


variety has secured a first or second prize in 


a seedling class, that it is worth buying. 
There are several varieties at the present time 
advertised by enterprising tradesmen as first 
prize winners which prove little as to their 
real value, yet many are bought through 
such advertisement. A seedling might get a 
first or second prize from lack of competition 
which would not have the slightest chance of 
obtaining. a Floral ‘Committee award. 
Touching on the varieties that are con- 
sidered to be too much alike, 
National Society, at all events, 
easy mind on the matter. 
floral awards will disclose that of the varie- 
ties criticised. Mrs, W. R.-Milligan received 
a Virst-class Certificate in 1914, 10 years ago 
now, and it is scarcely necessary to say how 
W orthily it has upheld the honour. Now, of 
the varieties considered to be too much like 
this. one, viz., Mrs. James “Ritchie, Janet 
Stevenson, and ] have heard mention of 
Mabel Spencer, neither has received any-award 
from the National Society. In fairness, how- 
ever, to the last-named variety, although it 
has been spoken of as too much like Mrs. 
W. R.M., it is, in fact, totaily different, and 
one can scarcely understand the criticism in 
the case of this variety. The two others are, 
of course, altogether too near Mrs. W. R. 
Milligan to be “used in the same exhibit; in 
fact, a grower needs only one of these 
varieties. 
These iremarks 


can have an 
Reference to their 


\ 


apply equally in the case of 
other varieties, and although there are, 
course, Many ~-sorrts brought out each year, 
the grower who carefully analy ses the aw ards 
BAS by the National Society will admit that 
none of the varieties that can justly be ac- 
cused of being too much like another good 
rartety have ever received an awawd unless 


there has been an outstanding advancement ~ 


in other respects, as, for instance, shape or 
size. : : : 
Purples, I suppose, would be considered to 


be a tvpe that would be most difficult to avoid 
repetition in the awarding of- certificates. 
Referring to the varieties of this class gain- 
ing First-class Certificates it will be noted 
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I think the 


of 


the following awards “were on 


National Society -— 2 
Oxhill Purple (sport of M. 
son), FCG. 3914 ae 
Marjorie Wooiman, F.C.C, 
Milton Jumbo, F. CCS 
Elma Millar, F.6.C. 
- Kathleen Condry, roe 
Critics must-admit that all t 
have eres their existence, 


one "12 variety oxbiie 
variety is distinct from. that 
They are all good varieties” an 

‘ still rurining.” : 

In closing, there is one other 
like to deal - with, that is the var 
sometimes put on the market t 
intents and purposes, ident als 
existing varieties (as distinct fr 
considered tobe too much 
example of this is Mrs. Jame: 
Mrs. W.:R, Milligan.> Now,4 
to suggest that Mrs. James Ri 
this example , is not a seedling 
gest that #t may be a seedling ) 
Miliigan which has\thrown—quit 
parent plant, and which, bei 
‘* blood,’ has more vigour a 
perhaps, a slightly larger. bloom 
varietys = I do think that ins su 
variety should not be renamed 
would meet the-case if it was d 
““W. R. Milligan 2,” Of course, 
not fall in with the wishes of the 
but it would be more in keeping 
facts, if my idea is correct, and in t 
of it proving an: improvemen 


variety wee tit gain some ben 
res] H.-C. ‘Toosy DrEsmoy 
the ‘‘ Miola aid es pe 


Not infrequently’ these. te 
tress about pe time, the stems 


in wich the roots are Moe . 
life into the plants and induce 


Ww ees to come. eS 
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- The rich yellow Mignon Dahlia Daffodil is splendid for cutting 


Mignon 


Dahltas 


Popular Dwarf Bedders 


{ the occasion of a recent visit to the 
urseries of Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, 
td., Crawley, we were greatly im- 
ad by the many acres devoted to the 
ation of Dahlias of all sections. It is, 
ver, to the Mignon Dahlias alone that 
notes refer.- Two very long borders are 
from end to end with these low-growing 
highly-coloured Dahlias. The borders 
acked by Yew, Cedars, and other orna- 
il conifers, and a Grass walk separates 
i) borders. For many weeks past these 
as have presented a perfect blaze of 
r. Ihe Mignon Dahlias are noted for 
intensity of colour. The best-known 
y is Coltness Gem—possibly it was the 
of the section; if so, it was the fore- 
e+ new-and valuable race of bedding 


n Dahlias possess many good points, 
ce place, as they are only about 18 
in height they are grand not only for 
§ but also for edging. They should be 
[about 18 inches apart, and no staking 
is necessary. The flowers are pro- 
eely on stiff stems well above the 
€, and all that is required—indeed, it is 
lost important point in their cultivation 

im off the old flower-heads immedi- 
ie are over. Are there any other 
5 plants that give so little trouble and 
‘in-return ? 
removal of the old flower-heads pre- 
ding and induces continuous flower- 
“up to the time when Dahiias are 
by the first frosts of autumn. 


ts.—The Mignon Dahlias are rich 
s of scarlet and crimson and bright 
The following are among the 


“ 
RLET AND 
Etna, Lancer, 


CRIMSON.—Coltness Gem, 
and Regent. 


LLOw.—Dunecht (a good companion to 


<a Gem), Pembroke, Daffodil, and 
elicate primrose). 
= ns 
* 
we 


ORANGE AND ORANGE-SCARLET.—Kathleen, 
Janet, Grace, and Dazzler (the brightest of 
all), 

WHiITE.— 

Other 


Albion and Niveus. 


varieties worthy of special note 
are :—Julius. (rosy-scarlet), Major van 
Sweeten (mauve-pink), Jubilee (pink), and 


Daphne (deep maroon, the darkest of all). 


Hee. 


beautiful 
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Mimulus luteus 


It seems to me that not nearly enough has 
been. made of Mimulus luteus, which, 
aithough an exotic plant, has naturalised it- 
self-so freely in many parts of thisscountry 
that it has come to be looked upon by many 
as a native weed. We see it in masses by 
the river and streamside, and filling ditches 
with its fresh leaves and brilliant yellow 
flowers. More than once I have come aeross 
finely-spotted varieties in gardens, where thev 
had been transferred from among the self- 
vellow ones found in the district. T once had 
a very fine variety with bold scarlet spots and 
blotches which T got from a Kirkcudbright- 
shire farm garden “whence it had come from 
the side of.a local stream. I saw two spotted 
varieties of M. luteus, which had been found 
in streams flowing into the Clyde. I was for- 
tunate enough to secure a piece of -one of 
these, and I have no doubt that other varie- 
ties would have been found had one had time 
for a careful search among the wild plants. 
There can be little doubt about M. luteus 
standing our winters almost anywhere in the 
United Kingdom. I have seen it growing at 
more than a thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, and it is probably due to its influence 


that that fine  hvbrid, M. Burnetii, the 
progeny of_M. luteus and M. cupreus, is so 
hardy. 'S. ARNOTT. 


Zauschneria californica 


This flourishes amazingly in sunny retain- 
ing walls, spreading through the various 
levels and garlanding them with drooping 
bright vermilion flowers. I have heard com- 
plaints from growers at various times about 
this plant not blooming with them, but surely 
this is due to the wrong position having been 
chosen or to some inferior form. Here it 
should be understood that the woolly-leaved 
variety, Z. mexicana, which only does itself 
justice during our most favourable summers, 
is often mistaken for the handsome Cali- 
fornian. We must give this plant sunny and, 
if possible, slightly “elevated positions in our 
country to see it at its best. I know no more 
subject from mid-July until well 
into September. Ms 


Jubilee, a Mignon Dahlia with pink flowers and bushy habit 
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FRUIT 


Pear Beurre Hardy 


HIS is essentially a November Pear. In 

a season with plenty of sun the fruit as- 

sumes a bronzy-red tint, and this, con- 
trasted with the greenish- yellow colour of the 
remainder, renders well-grown samples very 
handsome. The fruits grow to a large size, 
more especcially when the trees are treated as 
cordons. It also does well as a pyramid when 
worked on the Pear; in fact it succeeds so 
well in the warmer districts grown’ in this 
way that there is no need to devote wall 
space to it. It is a very heavy cropper and a 
hardy grower. The fruit is obovate, oblong, 
or pyr ratnidal handsome and even in outline, 
as may be seen by the fruit we figure to-day. 
The stalk is 1 inch long, stout, and fleshy, 
with fleshy folds at the base and inserted 
without depression. The flesh is white, very 
juicy, and sweet. AS 


The Apple crop 


LTHOUGH it is quite evident that the 
English Apple crop will be considerably 
below the average, it is gratifying to 


A useful November Pear: 


note from the annual report issued by Mr. 
Henry Whiteway, of Whimple, Devonshire, 
that there will still be a fair quantity of fruit 
available. 

‘¢ When I published my last annual report, 
in September, 1924,’’ writes Mr. Whiteway, 
‘“ | hoped that this year the Apple prospect 
would be much more cheerful than was the 
case last season. Even at the commence- 
ment of this spring, however, it was realised 
that these hopes would not. be fulfilled, as 
many of the trees did not show their usual 
amount of bud. The blossom, therefore 
could not be expected to be anything but 

‘patchy,’ and although some of the trees 
were a glorious mass of pink and white, there 
was unfortunately a number of bare spots in’ 
the orchards. Many people then took a very 
pessimistic view of the prospects, and all 
sorts of absurd rumours as to the complete 
failure were circulated. Owing to favourable 
weather conditions, however, during the 
month of May, the blossom * set’ very well, 
and in spite of the prolonged drought of June 
and early July, Apples throve wonderfully. 
The very welcome rains of early August 
caused the fruit to grow rapidly, and I do not 
think I have ever known’ Apples at this time 
of the year to be so large as they are at the 
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present. Moreover, they are remarkably 
clean and free from scab and spot. Some of 
the larger varieties, such as Newton Wonder, 
Bramleys’ Seedling, and Charles Ross, are of 
enormous size. 


‘“Tt is customary to blame the weather for 
all our troubles, and J think we can justly 
ascribe the lack of bud this spring ito the 
phenomenal cold and wet summer of 1924. 
The trees had no opportunity of making 
vigorous growth, which is so necessary for 
the production of bud. This year it is quite 
the contrary. Every tree looks healthy and 
full of leaf, which is an unfailing sign of a 
plentiful bud and subsequent blossom next 
year. 

“As regards the actual quantities of 
Apples available, I estimate that Kent will 
have the largest proportionate crop this sea- 
son, approximately 75 per cent. of an aver- 
age bearing. Somersetshire will probably be 
next with about 50 per cent., and the rest of 
the Apple-growing counties, Devonshire, 
Herefordshire, Worcestershire, and Glouces- 
tershire, will range from 35 per cent. to 40 
per cent. The shortage in Devonshire will 
not much affect the supplies for table and 
culinary use, as the bulk of the fruit raised 


\ 


Beurre Hardy 


there is now used for cyder. Many of the 


standard varieties of cyder Apple trees, such © 


as Woodbines, Sweet Alfred, and Fair Maid 
of Devon, are particularly hardy, and seem 
able to stand any amount of adverse climatic 
conditions, and in orchards where proper 
attention has been paid to pruning, spraying, 
and cultivating I anticipate quite as much 
fruit as last year. Of course, some of the old 
neglected orchards are more or less bare, but 
I am glad to see that on account of the high 
prices recently paid for cyder Apples that a 
great deal more care is being taken over this 
branch of orcharding. There is no doubt that 
a good cyder Apple orchard will pay the 
grower equally as well as raising dessert or 
culinary fruit. 

‘“In these days of apricntuaal depression 
I can strongly urge the planting of orchards 
as a profitable source of income. Bush trees 
come into bearing in a short time—indeed I 
have a number of young orchards at 
Whimple which has only been planted four 
years and are already yielding very satis- 
factory returns. 

‘1 do not. anticipate any exorbitant prices 
for English fruit this autumn, as the crops in 
Canada and the United States are very 
heavy, and on account of the huge quantities 
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of foreign fruit which we import it 
to keep prices down. There is 
however, that the flavour of thi 
Apple is superior to all others, a 
our growers would exercise the sar 
our Colonial brethren. in planting, © 
and spraying their orchards, and gr. 
packing their fruit, the time shoul 
far distant when the bulk of our Ay 
plies should be grown at. omy 
overseas.’ 


) Root-pruning ” 

While highly satisfactory result 
times attend the judicious lifting 
pruning of old or exhausted fruit-tr 
numerable failures have to be 
through the work being carried ou 
unpractical manner. Frequently 
for rough and hurried root-pruning 
BS cannot be Baas for He work, 


dieGince from ths bole of ifs tree 
to the lowermost roots and severin 
spade great and small alike, 
give way to the more rational mode. 

all roots worth preserving, | shots 


the surface where they can feel Efe it 
of sun and air, Under the old “sys 
results were never obtained, some tre 
outright and others prone to rank 
after recovery from the shock, growi 
as eronee as ever by reason of the 


Another great ieee Seene ma 
the whole of the roots at one time 
an old deeplysrooted fruit-tree of 
death or Pere ere = 


ee some doe ‘delorehowa 
being stored in dry quarters till war 
good loamy compost will answer 
vided plenty of opening material, s 
mortar-rubble or, lime-rubbish, 
porated. The latter ingredient is im 
m ramming must be practised 1 
new soil is placed over and amo 
roots. The end of October or be 
November is a good time for i 
pruning early varieties of A 
Plums, and Cherries, also~ 
Nectarines, Jeaving later varieties 
third or even last week in the ee 
disturbing only one-half of the se 
time the remaining ‘half supports 
until new fibres are formed, and n 
check is given. When ‘comme 
work the trench or opening shoul 
taken out at some distance from t 
the more of the fibrous portion o 
that can be saved the etter, and 
these are severed when a too clos 
made. Young trees that have « 
planted a year and which show a t 
grow too strongly may be lifted Mm 
replanted, but any that have stood u 
for several years and have mi 
growth ought certainly to be treate 
piecemeal manner recommende 
trees. When this rule is viola 
young Pears and Apples are sometit 
pletely ruined. If the soil is wet 
owing to defective drainage, the 1 
be rectified, placing a quantity of 
ends, stones, or similar material 
bottom, and if possible replacing the 
post entirely with new. ‘This need n 
sarily ‘be new turf, but a mixt 
fairly good -soil, with plenty of r 
corrective. In very bad cases iit i 
advisable to wash the roots previot 
laying them, and the portions of ol 


er 
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ae : 
+ are allowed to remain may be 
at frequent intervals along their en- 
th to induce the formation of new 
‘Slates or tiles fixed firmly immedia- 
beneath the seat of the tree are most 
ful in preventing tap roots from descend- 
It is these that are generally the cause 
rank and unfruitful growth in all fruit- 
s. Mulching after the operation is neces- 
; to protect against frost the newly-dis- 
yed roots, which now lie near the surface 
are easily injured by this agent, especially 
r heavy rain or snow. Rotten manure, 
ever, should not be used, but light, loose 
erial, such as rough leaf-mould. ‘This 
allow the moisture to pass away, and 
1t little sun there’ is during winter to 
etrate the border. When the trees 
rated on occupy warm walls, syringing is 
‘ful on fine days for a short time, or 
Some time ago I saw 


i the foliage fails. 

t of old ifruit-trees brought from a state 
iselessness to a fruitful condition by the 
ve mode of treatment. 

* 


_ Rivers’ Prolific Plum 

soking through a neighbouring market 
a in which Plums are largely grown, I 
da mumber of dwarf standard trees 
vily laden with medium-sized roundish 
ts that were colouring well and covered 
1 tich bloom. The kind proved to be 
ers’ Early Prolific, and the grower spoke 
igh terms of this Plum, not only because 
so prolific and of such excellent flavour, 
also because it is so early, coming into 
market the first week in August, and a 
night before other kinds. The trees are of 
e, compact habit and robust. The foliage 
road and well shelters the fruit from hot 
shine. It is a freestone variety and highty 
emed in the market both for colour and 
iness. Any kind of fruit which is rather 
ier or later than the bulk of the crop is 
lable. ae: 


" VEGETABLES 
hicory as a winter salad plant 


HIS is but little known in this country, 
but it deserves extensive cultivation in any 
garden where winter salads are in demand 
wecount of its wholesomeness and easy cul- 
. When Lettuces and other things are 
“ce there is never any difficulty in having 
ity of Chicory, and it is to a large extent 
ibstitute for both Lettuce and Endive, The 
er are apt to be lost during the winter 
1 Various causes, but the Chicory is a per- 
» hardy root, and if seed be sown in time 
ots will be strong, and, like Seakale, 
lay be taken up and forced in a dark, 
m place when required> If this plant is 

1 for blanching, seed should be sown 
ards the end of June and throughout July, 
if sown earlier it will nearly always run 
The gireat object of the cultivator 
d be to get’ good strong roots capable of 
icing many leaves when they come to be 
“The plant is not particular as to 
in the garden, but it should have a 
light and moderately rich and deep soil 
is roots to run into. Being a tap-rooter, 
the Carrot, it sends its Carrot-shaped 
‘straight down into the earth, and when 
do so freely the plants are always much 
€r in consequence. The ground in- 
for this crop should be deeply dug with 
le or fork, or trenched (if it has not 
© treated in the winter time), and the 
hen sown in drills not less than 15 
part, and when the seedlings can be 
d well they should be thinned out to 
-asunder from plant to plant in the 
After this the only attention they will 
re will be hoeing the soil between the 


zy 
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rows, and watering in dry weather until the 
autumn rain comes. By November or De- 
cember the plants will have shed their leaves 
and be ready to take up for forcing, which is 
a comparatively easy matter, and one that 
entails little or no troublesome preparations. 
When the leaves have decayed a number of 
roots should be taken up and laid in soil in 
some cold shed or other structure, where they 
will not be frozen, and from this store they 


can be moved in batches to a warm place for , 


forcing as required. This lifting of a number 
of roots is merely a precaution in case of 
severe frost or a’ heavy fall of snow occurring, 
and thus preventing them being lifted from 
the open-air bed wherein the main lot should 
be allowed to remain. The quantity of the 
roots to be forced at a time will, of course, 
depend on the nature of the demand for the 
salad. ‘For a small family as many roots as 
can be put into a 12-inch pot will be sufficient 
at one time. Whether the roots are forced 
in a bed or in pots and boxes they should be 
buried up to 1 inch of the top of their crowns 
in light soil of any kind, watered, and placed 
in a temperature of from 50 degs. to 60 degs., 
and be kept in the dark. If a dark shed be 
not available the crowns may be covered with 
an inverted flower-pot or box, which will do 
quite as well as long as darkness is ensured. 
In this way Chicory is sometimes even forced 
in a corner of a warm kitchen. The leaves 
soon push forth, and they should be cut when 
they are young and tender, and always just 
before they are required for the salad, for 
which purpose they are prepared like Lettuce 
or Endive. ‘The roots will push out growth 
a second and even a third time after the first 
cutting, but the shoots are weaker each time 
of cutting, and the better plan will be to 
introduce a succession of fresh roots into 
warmth before the previous supply becomes 
exhausted. 


Defoliating Tomatoes 


How can it be expected that a good crop of 
fruit can be swelled off when a great portion 
of the leaves is cut away? I set out some 
plants in a cool-house in May, and I find that 
each one on about 7 feet of vine carried nearly 
50 fruits in all stages, from quite ripe to 
those just set. I would ask your readers 
whether I am likely to increase the weight 
and quality of the crop by cutting away a 
portion of the foliage. I must confess that 


1 should be sorry to do so, for I am convinced ‘ 


that to ripen off that quantity of fruit so that 
each one shall be of good marketable size a 
great amount of moisture and a goodly lot of 
nourishment will be required, which can only 
be supplied through the agency of a certain 
amount of healthy leaves. No cultivated 
plant demands a greater amount of sun and 
air than the Tomato, and if the plants are, 
as is often the case, grown under unnatural 
conditions, the growth will be rank and 
sappy, and the leaves will attain proportions 
not natural to them when the conditions are 
completely in harmony with the nature of 
this air and sun-loving plant. A certain 
amount of defoliation is in such cases neces- 
sary, for the energies of the plants aire de- 
voted to the production of leaves, thus de- 
priving the fruit of its fair share of nutriment. 
Thick planting involves defoliation, for when 
plants are set out less than a foot apart, how 
can the fruit get the amount of sun and air 
necessary for its perfect development? Allow 
the plants plenty of room, ventilate freely, 
and do not give them a rich soil, and there 
will be little or no need for cutting away the 
leaves. I once saw a house of Tomatoes 
completely ruined just as the first trusses of 
fruit were colouring nicely. The plants were 
trained up over the path on each side, and 
carried a fine lot of fruit. The owner, who 
was inexperienced in Tomato culture, was 
told that he ought to prune the leaves to one- 
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third of their length. He did so, and the 
fruit ceased to swell, many of the later ones 
not coming to maturity. This was, of course, 
an extreme case, as an experienced grower 
would opérate,on two or three leaves at a 
time, but it serves to warn us that we should 
be very careful how we deprive a plant of that 
which is the main factor in bringing the fruit 
to maturity. If plants do become too crowded 
it is best to take away one-fourth, or two or 
three of the bottom leaves, and wait for a 
week or 10 days. In many instances this will 
check superabundant vigour, and turn the 
flow of sap into the fruit, or it may be neces- 
sary to take the points off the upper leaves. 
B 


Asparagus beds in autumn 


Many cultivators give ample attention to 
their Asparagus beds and plantations in 
spring and throughout the early, part of the 
season, but when autumn comes round care 
is relaxed, and, as a rule, the beds become a 
mass of weeds. A weedy Asparagus bed is 
no uncommon thing; indeed; very often the 


*. Asparagus quarters are the dirtiest in the gar- 


den, as for some reason or other weeds do 
grow more luxuriantly in them than any- 
where else. All the more attention therefore 
should be devoted to weeding and _ hoeing 
them, and it is work of this kind which. 
should not be neglected on any account at the 
present time. It is too often the case that 
when growth seems to be stopped it is con- 
sidered that no further attention is needed, 
but after full growth comes the ripening, and 
in the case of Asparagus in particular this is 
of the utmost importance, as no matter how 
high and finely developed the stem may be, 
unless the successional crowns are thoroughly 
matured in autumn the plants will go back- 
ward in the ensuing year and will fail to give 
satisfaction. I frequently force Asparagus 
roots in November, and it is astonishing how 
freely they yield to warmth at that season; 
I have, indeed, cut good heads in three weelxs 
after the roots were lifted, but I am of 
opinion that success is mainly due to having 
the crowns thoroughly ripened. To ensure 
this being properly accomplished, the surface 
of the ground around the crowns should be 
kept perfectly free from weeds, and the 
Dutch hoe should be carefully used now and 
then to loosen the surface. If thoroughiy 
cleansed now, weeds will not grow rapidly 
afterwards. “The crowns cannot become pro- 
perly matured unless the surface is kept clean 
until the stems have completely died down. 


.P. 
Aubergines (Egg Plants) 


The name under which the Aubergines are 
best known is the Egg-plant, but the fruits 
assume various shapes. They are of simple 
culture if kept free of red-spider, which is 
most troublesome. In addition to their value 
for decorative purposes the plants are useful 
to make various dishes. They are used on 
the Continent for soups, and are often stuffed 
and cooked, making a nice addition to our 
none too plentiful supply in the late autumn 
months. The New York Purple is the kind 
mostly grown, as it is the largest fruit and 
of fair quality. I have a liking for the 
smaller white variety. This is delicious as a 
vegetable if cut in quarters and fried brown 
and. served with a rich gravy. It may be 
skinned and cooked in the same way. If 
cooked whole the fruits should not be old. 
The black-fruited kind bears large fruit, and 
has violet-coloured foliage, which is very 
ornamental. The round Aubergine is pretty, 
and much like the egg-shaped sort as regards 
quality, and very prolific. The long fruiting 
types are not so numerous nor so pleasing to 
the eye, but the quality is good if the fruits 
are small. 

CuttivaTion.—A few words: as to cultiva- 
tion may be welcome to amateurs. I have 
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had the best 
treated not unlike Capsicums. Of. course, 
grown thus they are not so useful for decora- 
tion, as the fruit must be cut from the plant, 
and to get quantities frame culture at the 
start is advised. Seed should be sown in the 
spring in pots or pans. It soon germinates 
in a greenhouse or warm frame, "and when 
well above the soil we prick off into ’60 pots, 


singly, in light rich soil, growing near the 
glass. The plants should never suffer from 


want of moisture. With Hea culture. they 


results from plants in frames 


Vi 
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will soon be ready to plant out or pot on. If 
planted out, keep the sashes close for a short ~ 


time, and give gentle syringings. If a little 
bottom-heat can be given, or~the bed is a 
little warm, so much the better. I plant in 
rows 15 inches apart. When in full growth 
give weak liquid-manure twice a week. For 
large fruits thin to:two on a plant. Fumi- 


gate for insect pests and give moisture freely.. 


For decorative uses in ‘pots I por on into 
5-inch. or 6-inch pots, and the plants are 
grown near the glass and treated liberally in 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern Gardens 
Spring Cabbage 


Another planting of these can be made, 
which will succeed those put out some weeks 
ago. If the weather js severe during-ihe 
winter_they are more likely to come through 
without injury. Keep the hoe at work in 
the earlier plot and afford a dusting of soot 
or lime where slugs are prevalent. 


Vacant ground 

It is a good plan to dig or trench vacant 
plots, and where possible a iiberal- dressing of 
manure should be given. Leave the soil in a 
rough condition, then it will break down 
easily in the spring in readiness for early 
crops. 


Brussels Sprouts | 

Buttons are now Eee pins on the stems, 
and all decayed and yellow leaves should be 
collected and buried. This will allow more 
air to enter the bed, and the buttons will be 
in better condition for the kitchen. 


Winter greens 

A thorough hoeing will be beneficial to this 
crop, and weeds will be held in check. If the 
ground is poor an occasional application of 
weak liquid-manure can be given. 


Beetroots _ 

The roots can be lifted and stored in a dry, 
frost-proof shed. Careful handling is essen- 
tial and the tops are best screwed off with the 
hand, but if a knife is used a few inches of 
the leaf stalks must be left on to prevent 
bleeding. Place the roots in sand or sifted 
ashes, 


Fruit trees 


The planting of fruit-trees in the open 


ground will now need attention, and the 
grower, having ascertained the number he- 


will immediately dispatch the order. 
Although fruit-trees can be safely planted 
“during the next few months, ‘early. planting 
‘is wrecommended wherever possible. In any 
case preparations can be made, and if the 
trees are intended for the orchard the holes 
ous be dug out at once. Make them 
several feet across, and where the soil is un- 


requires, 


suitable it ought to be replaced with old turfy. 


loam. Haphaz: ird methods of planting must 
be avoided. 
not too deeply, while each tree shouid be pro- 
vided with a stout stake until it is well estab- 
lished. ‘The private grower must pay due 
attention to the late varieties ‘of .Apples. 
Peach houses : 

During the autumn, 
are open to their 
will become dry 


fullest extent, the borders 
in -a short time, and prob- 


ably more water is needed at the roots than 
at any. other season, :When the crop. is 
cleared the trees are sometimes negleeted in 


this respect, and bud dropping is the result. 
At this period the roots ought never to be dry. 


Root pruning 


Where young Peach trees are 


making a 
lot of gross w ood now is 


a good time to lift 


Spread the rodts- out evenly and 


when the ventilators” 


and replant them. The lifting must be done 
carefully, the long thong-like roots cut back, 
and the fibrous roots kept fairly near the sur- 
face when replanting. A suitable soil for 
Peaches consists of good heavy loam well 
chopped with a spade, and a liberal sprink= 
ling of old mortar rubble. Make the soil firm 
about the roots, and do not tie the shoots to 
the wires for a few weeks until the tree has 


- settled down. : Sitcom 


Cinerarias 

Plants raised from a later sowing wil” be 
ready for pots 5 inches and 6 inches- in 
diameter, and the majority will bloom in 
these receptacles if fed with liquid manure 
later on. Keep the plants in a cold pit cr 
frame near the glass, and here they can re- 
main provided the frame is made frost proof. 
Watch for greenfly and the leaf-maggot. If 
the latter is detected in the early stages it is 
easily eradicated by pinching with finger and 
thumb.° 


Annuals 

Such annuals as Clarkias, Stocks, Sehizan- 
thus, etc., 
house must be potted off before they become 
starved. Keep them as cool as possible, with 
a free-circulation of air, then they will pass 
through the winter safely. — 


Liltum sulphureum 

During the last week or two this fine Lily 
has been in bloom in the open ground, and I 
would remind readers that it is useful as a 
pot plant. On the old stems is a large num- 
ber of bulbils, and these are taken off, placed 
in seed-pans or boxes, and grown on in a 
cold frame. Employ sandy soil and set the 
bulbils tr inch or so apart and 3 inch deep. - 
It will take three or four vears for them to 
attain flowering size. T. W. BrIScoE. 

Head ¢ gardener to W. R. Lysaght, ets : 

Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Harvesting the fruit crop 
This, in many gardens, ‘will be a very light 
task this year, but this makes it all the more 


necessary to secure in the best possible con- 


dition such Apples and Pears as are present. 
At one time it appeared as if the season was 
to be an early one, but, in this district at all 
events, this is not so, and all the late varieties 
are hardly yet fit for the fruit-room. — Latest 
Plums also are rather backward, and it may 
be necessary to pick these before they are 
actually ripe. : 


Strawberries 

Many growers have a horror of employing 
a spade between rows of Strawberries, but I 
confess to no such qualms, and for 40 years 
almost have annually dug the ground lightly, 
and with nothing but excellent. results. With 
a sharp spade notch each side of the rows, 
scatter a fairly generous dressing of. rotten 
manure on top of the runners, and then dig 
the whole in. The theorist may see objec- 
tions to this procedure, but in practice it 
works admirabl ys being speedy, 


intended for furnishing the green-— 


_ = sunlight so as to ane theni - t 


has a neat 


the wav of food dk moisture. i: 
Of course, the plants may be grown 
pots. I have grown three in an & 
and got. excellent decorative mater 
much depends upon the culture giy 
planted out in the open, unless the 
is good, like Tomatoes, they do ‘not 
well, They like a warm soil and a gi 
tion. In heavy soil they. faily ns 
out give a little support at the start in 
of shelter, and shade from scorching 
the plants are established. ~ 


WEEK «3 


-and tidy eee and as “fine 
anyone could wish for result: 


Raspberries ery 
This crop is now finished, and 
‘visable to cut aw ‘ay all old canes ar 
the young ones as are too weak to. 
or where too crowded together. 1 
ment admits the maximum of lig 
to the canes that are to carry the 
year, and will greatly aid in the mat 
these. : - 


- Aspatagus ios 

As soon as the stems are fairly wel 
they should be cut over about 3 in 
the ground-level and all weeds rem 
from beds and alleys. A liberal mi 
stable-manure should then be sprea 
the beds, which will both act a 
to the crowns and afford nutrim« oe 
season's .cCrop.. “ss= Re = = ee 


Celery 
Very shortly ‘the final ednhieg 
be given, beating the sides. smooth < 
with the back of the spade so” as t 
as much rain as possible. 


Kidney Beans 
If some protection can be aff led 
sowings many valuable dishes~ may 
even slight frosts doing muc 
plant. The best protection, if la 
empty wooden frames. If these are 
the rows and the sashes run on 
likely gatherings “may 2 be Hee ; 
weeks yet. 


Propagating 
‘This must now be finished as $00 
ble, Calceolarias even demandi 
Violas. and Pansies will ye ee 
—if inserted at- Bie 


Gladioli Se 


“Even although ‘the foliage ; 
ripened off, the- bulbs may_saf 
and heeled-in close together i ina 
nee in a deep frame. Treat 

mature-at least quite as well as” ae 
left in the ground. 


Lorraine Begonias . 
Afford these a nice moist and ger 
‘sphere so that strong healthy plants | me 
had when flowering time comes round. I 
two or three times a week with sox 
weak liquid-manure, or Icthemic 
water,-a small tablespoonful to the 
clean water. Continue to pick off a al 
buds as they appear for a- week or tw 


Order Roses early 
It is always advantageous t 
plants from the nursery as early as” 

- and thus be in a position to get them 
whenever suitable conditions, as re 

_ and weather, come along. This 
if the order is sent off in good time, 
the nurserymen filling ‘orders in “6 
tion, ee 
Preston House, Linlihgow: y 


, of the most interesting and import- 
features of the autumn show ot the 
h of England Horticultural Socie.y, 
as held recently at Harrogate, was 
ussion which took place on the sub- 
* Trial Grounds in the North of Eng- 
Bete He Franklin, C.B.E., 
.O., Harrogate, the Chairman of the 
presided. ‘Lhe Rev. J. Bernard Hall, 
arnham Vicarage, Knaresborough, the 
Sec. of the Society, said the question of 
grounds for the north of England was 
e utmost importance. It was in fact a 
l-and-butter question to the trade. The 
for such a ground had been empha- 
“for many years. Mr. Fife, head of 


ies, of Edinburgh, had personally advo- 


3 


northern trial ground for 30 years, 
had worried the Royal Horticultural 
ty continually all those years. Their 
ee . . 

active interest in the scheme, however, 
not commence until- 1916, when Prof. 
le, who was visiting the War Food 
, asked them why they did not start a 
ern trial ground. 


=" 1923°-Mr.= R.- M. Taylor, of 
jes, one of the three international 
ss of the year, also mentioned the ques- 
and at other times the question had been 
-by many speakers. His idea in empha- 
this point was to make it perfectly 
that the idea was not a one-man 
_ It was the result of a movement 
ad been gaining momentum for many 
. The trial ground at Wisley was fine, 
f was not the slightest bit of use from a 
-country point of view. The results 
ned were meaningless and useless for 
puntry florists. . 
April, 1924, a meeting of the Advisory 
littee was held at which were present 
sentatives of trade firms, Mr.. J. S. 
oe presiding, and in spite of a large 
Ja nothing else was talked about except 
yunds for the north. After that three 
ish societies, Aberdeen, Glasgow, and 
tgh, along with their own Society, 
ed the Royal Horticultural Society to 
ething. As far as money was con- 
these societies could do nothing. But 
al received 4500 a year in subscrip- 
om the north of England only, and 
pressure of these four big societies 
m they were forced to do something. 
uncil of the R.H.S. therefore invited 
epresentatives of the four socie-ies, 
with official representatives of Other 
“in the north, including Edinburgh, 
yw, Aberdeen, Manchester, Leeds, and 
Owns, to meet them at the Chelsea 
r Show. The outcome of the meeting 
he benefit of the north, although the 
Society said they were not in_a_posi- 
‘oO anything, being already committed 
y financial liabilities and respon- 


that time they had cast around for a 
le site and they now had a definite offer 
n Harrogate. On June 27th of this 
ub-committee consisting of Mr. J. S. 
Mr. Alva Hall. Mr. W. Brydon, Mr. 
alt, and the Rev. J. B. Hall (repre- 
the North of England Horticul- 
Ociety), and Alderman Shepherd 


In) visited the site on Harlow Moor 
ded unanimously that the property 
fable for a trial ground, a field of 
forming a nucleus. Half of the 
-acres was water-logeed, but it was 
this could be turned into a water 


was easily reached, being near a 
served by a good ’bus service from 
. The land was 550 feet above sea 
d was a good bodied loam about 


a> 


West (representing the Harrogate | 


g inches deep and full of fibre. The subsoil 
was rather heavier in character, but. still 
comparatively open and easily. workable. 
There was a gentle slope to the east, the land 
lay open to the south, and shelter was pro- 
vided by a belt of trees which ran along the 
norihern boundary. The Harrogate Cor- 
poration were very favourable to the scheme 
and were prepared to sublet the ground re- 
quired fora nominal rent on excellent terms 
of tenancy. 

Financial backing was already indicated 
by the responses which had been made to the 
‘“ feeler ’? which they had put out to their own 
members, but he did not want the effort to be 
entirely confined to their society. There was 
general interest all over the country. The 
Royal Botanical and Horticultural Society of 
Manchester had definitely expressed its wil- 
lingness to support the idea. The idea was so 
strongly entrenched that it only wanted care- 
ful handling to make it a success. 

Mr. H. Hicks, of Manchester, who has 
private trial grounds, said the financial aspect 
of the idea was the greatest difficulty. Trial 
grounds were very expensive, and it would be 
some considerable time before the ground 
could be worked into a suitable condition. If 
a reasonable sum was subscribed for three 
years the grounds should be in a good state. 

The Rev. C. Gallacher, of Hunslet, Leeds, 
said he was extremely anxious to start trial 
grounds, and if they were thrown upon their 
own resources he thought they should not 
despair. They should be able, with the co- 
operation of the Harrogate Corporation, to 
solve the labour question upon which the 
financial difficulty chiefly rested. They should 


be able to start with 4/300 a year. 

Mr. A. S. Galt, of Leeds University, said 
that was the figure at which he had estimated 
the annual cost of running 13 acres. The 
figure of £1,000 per annum which had been 
mentioned was, he feli, entirely out of the 
question. : 

The Secretary said that the trials would 
have to be properly controlled, and he under- 
stood that 41,000 was the figure suggested 
as the annual cost. It, however, seemed to 
him to be far beyond the aciual cost. 

Mr. Franklin said Mr. Chittenden, of the 
R.H.S., favoured beginning in a small way. 
He felt that they had the support of the 
technical side of the R.H.S. 

The Secretary pointed out that if the Royal 
had anything to do with the scheme it would 
have to be scientifically controlled from top 
to bottom. On the other hand they could 
start in a small way and work up to a proper 
basis after three years. He urged-them ndét 


to forget, however, that the question of trial 


grounds was viewed favourably all over the 
north. 

Mr. W. G. Lobjoit, of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, addressed the meeting at the invita- 
tion of the Secretary. He wondered, he said, 


if they were making sufficient use of Harro- 


gate Corporation. Would not the trial 
grounds be an essential gain to the town, an 
attraction which could be worked into the 
scheme of parks and beautiful places? It 
would be an easy matter to form an artistic 
display with the trials and not leave them 
merely in lines as at Wisley. 


He felt that in considering the expense they 


were leaving out of consideration the ques- 
tion of an official recorder, an essential 
feature of a trial ground which would cost at 
least £300 a year. 

He quite understood their desire to have 
northern trials, as the Wisley trials were not 
conclusive for any other part of the country. 
He felt that the R.H.S. would be very 
pleased indeed to initiate trials in the north 
and appoint someone on the Committee, so 
that there would be correlation between them. 


sidered 
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They were near to the University of Leeds, 
and as the University was taking a deliniie 
forward step in the direction of hor.iculture 
they would welcome the idea of making use 
of trials such as they were suggesting. They 
might also be able to solve sonie of their dith- 
culties in recording. He felt that they were 
in a very favourable condition for starting 
trial grounds. 

The Secreiary replied that they had con- 
most of the points raised by Mr. 
Lobjoit.. There was a first-class meteoro- 
logical station close to the site which would 
be invaluable. With regard to recording, the 
new Parks Superintendent engaged by the 
Harroga’‘e Corporation would most likely be 
of great service to them. The position had 
its difficulties. - If they started on their own 
they could do what they liked. If they waited 
for the help and co-operation of the Royal 
Horticultural Society they would have to 
conduct scientific trials of flowers and plants 
solely. It was a limitation, because they did 
net want to overlap with the University .or 
Ceunty Councils... He urged them not to for- 
get that the whole idea was a movement not 
the result of one individual’s efforts. 

At this stage the meeting concluded, being 
immediately followed. by a_ meeting of 
Council, at which the question was further 
discussed, 


R.H.S. Great Autumn Show 


(Concluded from page 596) 


HARDY FLOWERS 
(jssries co. shown by the Orpington Nur- 


series Co. include Blue Peacock, Hilary 
(pale lavender), Pink Perfection, Schwa- . 
ben (yellow), Corry (purple-blue), Duchess of 
York (purple), America, Panama, and last, 
but not least, the new. variety Tess, a seed- 


The new Gladiolus Tess 
Shown by the Orpington Nursery Co. 
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ling raised by Mr. A. J. Bliss, of Iris fame. 
The flowers are bright rosy-pink with soft 
yellow markings and deep red at the base of 
the throat. 

Messrs. Lowe and Gibson, Crawley Down, 
have many choice Gladioli, including Red 
Fire, Rose Ash (old rose with yellow throat), 
Rarity (pink with deep wed throat), Viola 
(white with purple throat), Red Copper, and 
Sapplfo (steel-grey on rose ground). 

Major Churcher is showing a new variety, 
Mrs. F. C. Peters (lavender-pink with carr- 
mine blotch on yellow throat). A very bril- 
liant group of modern Gladioli is shown by 


Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, together. 


with a representative collection of Dahlias, 
making a most effective display of well- 
grown varieties. 

Messrs. Austin McAslan also have a de- 
lightful group of Gladioii which appear none 


the worse for their long journey from 
Glasgow. 
Michaelmas Daisies and Dahlias~ are 


shown by Mr. H. J. Jones in his bold and 
inimitable way. z 

A delightful and well-arranged group of 
Michaelmas Daisies by W. Wells, Junr., 
Merstham, gained the high award of a silver- 
gilt medal. Here we saw the Asters Royal 
Blue and Snowdrift, and the lower-growing 
Little Boy Blue and Pink\ Lady, also the 
Amellus varieties King George-and the new 
pink Well’s Favourite. The pink Pyrethrum 
E. M. Robinson and the new Liatris scariosa 
alba are included in this group of interesting 
hardy plants. 

Mr. T. Bones, 46, High Street, Cheshunt, 
Herts, has many Michaelmas Daisies, in- 
cluding the Nove-Angliz Barr’s Pink, Kate 
Bloomfield, and a number-of Amellus varie- 
ties, including the new Ruby andthe richly- 
coloured Ultramarine. 

Phloxes from the North Country are shown 
by E. F. Fairbairn. and Sons, Edentown 
Nurseries, Carlisle. Among the brightest 
and best were Border Gem, Sir David Beatty, 
and Triumph (all purples), Sir Douglas Haig 
and. Brigadier (salmon-pinks), and the lilac- 
coloured Beauty of Edentown. 

Messrs. Dickson and Robinson, who in- 
variably bring a fine display. of hardy flowers 
from Manchester for this event, have this 
year excelled themselves with a gorgeous dis- 
play of Dahlias, Michaelmas Daisies, and 
Chrysanthemums. 

One of the prettiest exhibits is the Grass 
garden, interspersed with groups of Heather, 
arranged by Mr. James MacDonald, Harpen- 
den, Herts. 

The alpine garden, by Clarence Elliott, 
though all too small, is a very pleasing effort. 
Near boulders of Westmorland limestone are 
the small conifers Cupressus  tetragona 
minima and Juniperus hibernica compressa 
planted with delightful effect. 

A delightful group of 
Gentiana  sino-ornata is 
Prichard and Sons in 


the pure blue 
shown by M. 
the foreground of 


numerous -Kniphofias, Asters, Pyrethrums, 
and Scarlet Lobelias. 
From Messrs. Bowell and  Skarratt, 


Cheltenham, come Michaelmas ‘Daisies and 
Colchicums in variety, also lesser-known 
plants, as Fragaria indica in fruit, suitable 
for the alpine garden, and Serratula Shawii, 
a compact-growing species less than 6 inches 
in height. 


Pyrethrum Eileen May Robinson 


HAT there is no single Pyrethrum to 
equal this fine variety will be easily 
understood by those who see it. It is 
doubtful if there is any double variety which 
can equal it, either in the garden or when cut 
for table decoration. 
This \Pyrethrum obtained the Award of 
Merit at the R.H.S. in 1922. In colour the 


y 
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- October 


Pyrethrum Eileen May Robinson — 


The beautiful rich pink flowers of this variety were in evidence at the recent. a 
Holland Park Show 


flowers are of a gloriously rich pink, and the 
blooms are extra large. ‘Perhaps it is a subtle 
difference in shade from the more common 
pink Pyrethrums that give this fine variety 
more than half itscharm. It is one of the extra 
vigorous varieties, and is at its best, perhaps, 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EviITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the PuB- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


slightly later than the well-known Q 
Mary, though this depends largely u 
and other conditions. Undoubtedl: 
Pyrethrum will become very popula: 
becomes known, and undoubtedly it des 
its popularity. a 


Naming plants—All who wish their p 
be named should send fair examples 0 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not m 
four plants should be sent in any one week 0 
same correspondent. Where more than 0 
is sent they should be numberéd. Of co 
cones should always be sent. ps : 

Naming fruit—Several specimens im aij 
stages of colour and size of the same kin 
assist in its determination. We have 
from several correspondents single sp 
fruits for naming, these in many cases vel 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FRUIT 


Figs dropping 


About three years ago I got two large roots 
from’a greenhouse that had been pulled down 
and planted them in my greenhouse against 
a back wall facing south. The second year 
I had a small lot of fruit on, and this year a 
good lot of fruit. In both cases, after. 
arriving at about the size of a Victoria Plum, 
they failed to grow any more or ripen, so I 
removed the lot. The bed was properly pre- 
pared to prevent the roots going down. The 


trees are quite healthy and about 8 feet high. 


Ey W.-H. 


[Figs shed their fruits from a variety of 
causes, such as allowing the trees to get too 
dry at the roots, and then flooding them with 


Can you suggest what to do? 


water, the sudden accession of or ac 
flow of sap causing them to drop whok 
Unripe wood and overeropping have u 


effect, while a sudden check to gt 


also contribute to fruit-dropping, bu 
frequent causes are (1) imperfect fertills 
and (2) allowing the roots to_get ou a 
trol. In the first instance-the fruits 
about half grown appear to come to 
still, and cease swelling for the time? 
If a fruit is then examined the eye W 
found to be slightly open, and if one 
half transversely the interior will 
to contain: the flowers. When this 
reached gardeners cease syringing 
for the time or while the eye of frum 
open, because if water gains admit 
fruits quickly decay. The insect 1 


proper fertilisation of the Fig is 

his country; nevertheless, with 
tural treatment ‘the — fruits pass 
process analagous to setting, and 
s is completed they start swelling at 
| fruits in an imperfect condition 
jin some instances when the trees 
9 endure ifluctuations of tempera- 
tc., this means a large percentage. In 
to the second cause, the roots either 

1 into the subsoil, or otherwise the 
e planted in a too rich medium, which 
a luxuriant growth, with the result 

fruits, or but very few of them, ever 
jaturity, and this we should say is the 
of your failure. The remedy for this is 
the trees, and in order to have the roots 


is 


proper control in the future build a pit 
in the ground some 3 yards or 4 yards 
“with bricks laid in cement. The 
be either of flat stones or concrete, 
we a small aperture at either corner of 
mt wall, in the bottom of which place 
es of drainage, and for compost use 
‘but sound loam, with a little lime- 
"4inch bones, and bone-dust added. 
lone will support a Fig-tree for years, 
u can always supply stimulants at the 
imé—t.e., when the crop is swelling. 
aa thoroughly consolidate the 


Yr 
ou the roots, and water afterwards, 
the compost is quite moist. An alter- 
method would be to enclose the 3 yards 
ere of compost with a ramp of 
ibble 1 foot in width, and reaching 
ye base to the surface. Either method 
isute short-jointed and very fruitful 
and if root waterings are properly at- 
t0, your trees should cease to cast 
ruits in future. Again, thin out the 
growths so that those retained do not 
» crowded, and if these latter have the 
nefit of sunlight and air, so that they 
: properly ripened, they will produce 
om base to tip each year without fail. ] 


ae 


pruning fruit trees 
-F. Carrus).—If established trees 
| vigorously, making at any time 
ft shoots which do not ripen, there 
no chance of a crop. In such a case 
‘ould be root-pruned, which will induce 
mation of short-jointed, firm wood and 
of fruit-buds. Cut a trench round the 
feet from the stem, or sometimes it is 
ile to cut the trench only half-way 
the itree the first year and finish it the 
year, digging down as far as roots are 
\; cut also underneath the base of the 
th a sharp spade as far as possible in 
0 cut the roots that are running into 
soil, If at hand when filling in the 
nix a portion of lime-rubbish with the 
ito this the tree roots freely, and it 
it to make fibrous roots. Root- 
iba, be carried out during this 
t. .a : 
| - a = 
g supernumerary Vines 
getting a new vinery with planting 
ot lack Hambro. JI shall not crop 
ie first year.. At the same time I want 
winches of Grapes if possible. I want 


be I buy fruiting canes and plant 


between the others, and crop them 
E year, afterwards discarding them, 
be best to fruit them in the pots they 
om the nursery. If so, kindly tell 
jay to do so. mE Ps 

t Vines—i.e., the fruiting canes— 
Ourse, succeed best if grown and 
a house by themselves, but if you 
ans of doing so we should advise 
kept in the pots and grown be- 
canes you contemplate planting 
ther than planting them out. — If 
Wf Canes are set out at a distance 
feet to 5 feet apart there would be 
> for the fruiting canes between 
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them. The pots should be stood on a shelf 
or elevated on something so that the lower 
part of the canes is brought well up to the 
light. With careful management during the 
early stages of growth—i.e., from the time 
of starting until the fruit is set—and with 
generous feeding afterwards and the applica- 
tion of top-dfessings of rich compost on the 
little-and-often principle, placing strips of 
zinc or something similar inside the rims of 
the pots to hold it in position, good results 
should be obtained. These canes will not 
yield more than one crop, and it would there- 
fore be wiser to purchase another lot to afford 
fruit the second year than to commence fruit- 
ing the permanently planted canes the second 
year. The third year they can, of course, 
be fruited with safety. If the canes imiake 
vigorous growth next year you could, if abso- 
lutely necessary, very lightly crop them the 
second season, but on this head yow will be 
best guided by your own judgment.] 


Cutting down Pear tree 


(F, Edwards)—The tree may be headed 
back any time during October; in fact the 
sooner the better, as the wounds would then 
have time to heal before severe weather is 
likely to occur. We advise that an ex- 
perienced man in your locality should be em- 
ployed to carry out the work as the heading 
back of a tree of the height mentioned, and 
which no doubt is of considerable size> should 
be carefully done. 


VEGETABLES 


Potatoes failing 

My trouble is with regard to my Potatoes. 
I have been, and am still, digging British 
Queen. I have also Arran Victor, but, of 
course, this is a later Potato and I have not 
dug any yet. British Queen is a very good 
crop and of lovely flavour. Probably half of 
them is eaten by worms (I think ordinary 
earth worms), and, of course, not usable. 
The vegetable garden iis practically divided in 
two by a path. I plant Potatoes in one half 
and vegetables in the other half, and the 
following year put the Potatoes where the 
vegetables were this year. I have been 
troubled a good deal with worms, slugs, etc., 
for the past two-or three years. Last year 
to try and clean the ground I used 1 cwt. of 
‘ Tripulite ’’ as a dressing, and the previous 
year I had 2 ewts. of “* Vapourite ”’; previous 
to that I gave the ground a dressing of lime 
in the autumn. In the spring, when plant- 
ing, I use horse and cow manure, about half 
and half. R. Knox Moore. 


[We cannot recommend you anything 
better for the pest you mention than lime 
fresh from the kiln. This should be placed 
in small heaps on the ground and just covered 
with soil. As soon as it has become slaked 
or reduced to a powder-like condition spread 
it evenly over the surface and lightly dig or 
fork it in. The lime must be in a caustic 
condition fresh from the kiln and be. air 
slaked as already mentioned. Water should 
not on any account be applied to accomplish 
the slaking. For this reason seize an oppor- 
tunity, when the weather is dry, for carrying 
out the foregoing recommendations. ‘The 
sooner the lime can be applied the better. For 
a quarter of an acre of ground 5 cwts. of 
lime would be required, or 23 cwts. for an 
eighth of an acre. This will give you an idea 
as to the quantity that will be required for 
the ground under cultivation, as all vacant 
plots, whether intended for Potatoes or other 
vegetable crops, should be similarly treated; 
in fact, the ground now occupied by vege- 
tables should be dressed with lime as the 
crops are cleared. It is necessary in all cases 
that manure should be applied and dug in 
some three weeks before or after it is the 
intention to afford the lime dressing, as the 
lime would have a tendency. to depreciate the 
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value of the manure. Before or after the 
period mentioned it is quite safe to do so. 
In the spring—say, early in February—give 
the surface of the ground a dressing of nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia at the rate 
of 1 oz. per square yard. | 


TREES AND SHRUBS 

Moving Syringas 

[ have four large bushes of Syringa, about 
9 feet high and some 15 years old, in a group 
and wish to move them. Can I safely 
attempt to-do so, and do you recommend the 
move to be made in November or in spring ? 
Wishing to get rid of two I cut them back to 
ground level about two months ago and I see 
they are both shooting freely’ from the 
stumps. EM ds 


[If care is taken to secure a good ball of 
soil to the roots the Syringas in question may 
be lifted and transplanted at the end of Octo- 
ber or early in November. We should, how- 
ever advise that some of the older wood be 
shortened in the 9-feet high examples, reduc- 
ing them to 5 feet or 6 feet in height. They 
will then the more readily become re-estab- 
lished and likely to make new growth next 
season. Should the soil be at all dry give a 
thorough soaking of water before completing 
the replanting. | 


Moving and cutting down Heaths 

When is the best time to move Heaths, 
divide them up, and make a new bed? 
Should Heaths, generally speaking, be cut 
back soon after flowering is over?~ I have 
various sorts getting rather rank and untidy, 
including the St. Keverne Heath, ete. Also 
a tall-growing white Heath, rather like Erica 
lusitanica, now about 6 feet high, which. IL. 
wish to cut back. Should I do so now ? 

EeaMse 

[Heaths may be divided and replanted 
during the month. If the weather should 
prove warm and dry, or if the soil in which 
the divisions are to be planted is lacking in 
moisture, water should be afforded. Cutting 
back is best done after they pass out of 
bloom. If judiciously carried out—i.e., not 
cutting them too drastically—the plants break 
freely and soon become clothed with new 
growth. | 


GREENHOUSE 

Cutting down Camellia 

I have a large old Camellia tree established 
in a tub. It has been outside a few weeks. 
It is much too tall to go into a greenhouse 
where I want it. Would it be safe to prune 
it down very hard now? I know the spring 
is the proper time for this. I do not want to 


lose it. TuWeP. 
[Yes, you may safely head back the 
Camellia now as you suggest.] 
LEGAL 


Giving-up allotments 

Can the Corporation as landlords take pos- 
session of a group of allotments by giving 
only six months’ notice expiring February rst 
next? Does not the Market Gardeners’ and 
Allotments Act specify that there should be 
12 months’ notice, to expire at same time of 
year as tenancy commenced? A number of 
the tenants have held their plots for 20 to 30 
years and have an agreement which states: 
‘* Twelve months’ notice to be given on &ther 
side.’’ Others have no agreement. It is a 
walled-in piece of ground and the Corpora- 
tion say they want to make a parking ground 
for motor-cars on it. 

[There is no such thing as a ‘ Market 
Gardeners’ and Allotments Act.’? The sub- 
ject of allotments belonging to local authori- 
ties is governed by the provisions of the 
Small Holdings and Allotments Acts, 1908, 
1922, and the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
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1923. There is a new Act this year also, but 
it does not affect this case. Under the law 
as it now stands the tenancy of allotments 


can be terminated by six months’ notice ex- — 


piring on or before April 6th, or on or after 
September 29th, and presumably the Cor- 
poration referred to are acting on that. If 
any tenant has a 12 months’ agreement 
doubtless the Corporation will take that into 
account in assessing his compensation.— 
LEX 3} 


Tenant cutting down fruit-trees 

(E. Weston).—It is difficuit to know how 
best to help a man who acts so unwisely. 
To begin with, he seems to have allowed 
the landlord to act quite illegally in regard 
to ending the tenancy, then he goes and cuts 
down trees for which he could have com- 
pelled the landlord to compensate him on 
quitting. We should think the best thing to 


do in the circumstances would now be fo: let 


the landlord take what action he likes, and if 
he does take any go to a local solicitor, In 
fact, it may be that even as things are the 
tenant has a claim for compensation, but we 
have not the facts before us necessary to en- 
able us to decide that. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Stick caterpillar for name 

(G. R.-N., Ipswich).—Some time ago you 
sent us a stick caterpillar for name. The 
caterpillar we believe you said you found on 
vour Roses. At the time we could not give 
the caterpillar a name without a good deal of 
uncertainty, but we promised to try and rear 
the caterpillar through to the moth stage so 
that we might be able to name the creature 
with certainty. We are now “able to state 
definitely that the caterpiNar was that of the 
swallow-tail moth. The usual food planis of 
this caterpillar’ are Elder, Oak, Ivy, and 
Blackberry, but occasionally it attacks the 
Rose. - Fland- picking is all that is necessary 
in the way of control. 


Applying gas lime : 
(Anxious to Know).—Gas lime should be 
put on at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods not 


later than November, well spread about and. 


broken fine, allowed to lie six weeks on the 
ground, then forked in. When so done it 
has lost -its acid properties and does not in- 
jure crops sown or planted in the spring. It 
should be applied to vacant ground only. 


Market weights and measures 

(B. C., Banbury).—A pot is a wicker basket 
used in \Worcestershire and the Midlands for 
measuring fruit, Peas, etc. The Evesham 
pot contains 64 lbs. of Apples, 72 Ibs. of 
Pears and Plums, and 80 lbs. of Potatoes. 
A pot of Peas in Worcestershire is 4o lbs. A 
sieve is a measure holding 4 pecks or 8 im- 
perial gallons. 
‘measure, a basket less than a-peck and 
holding 12 ibs. It is chiefly used for Toma- 
toes and Cherries. A bag is a receptacle 
holding 3 cwt. to 1 cwt. according to nature 
of produce. »A bag of Potatoes is supposed 
to weigh 120-lbs. to 126 Ibs. in Yorkshire, but 
in Somerset 160 lbs. and in Devon 140 Ibs. 
A tally is a market number denoting 60 heads 
of Cabbage or. Savoys. In Cucumbers the 
following grades are madé:—30’s, two 
layers of eight and two of seven each ; 36's; 
four layers of nine, each lay er two across and 
seven. length ways; 42’s, two layers of 10 
and two of 11 ; 48's, four layers of 12 in each 
layer; 60’s, four layers of 15 each in each 
layer. 


A plague of woodlice 

(E. W.-H.).—One of the best ‘ways of de- 
stroying woodlice is to pour boiling water 
over them, this killing them in a wholesale 
way if you can find out where they congre- 
gate. They are also: fond of hiding under 


_ for a few years. 


it is used mainly as a fruit- 


bricks, slates, tiles, pieces of boards, etc. 
Lay some of these about and lift them every 
morning. They may also be poisoned by 
boiling small pieces of Potato in water to 
which arsenic has been added, -They can 
also be trapped by folding long strips of paper 
in half lengthwise, smearing one side with: 
treacle and beer, and | aying them about in 
the haunts of the woodlice. Their skins are 


so hard that no insecticide ne have any — 


effect on them. 


SHORT REPLIES a 

-J. Smith.—Yes, any vegetable you wish 
may be used to follow the Celery. Peas 
would do well,-as the ground has been no 
doubt well manured and been moved to a 
good depth when the Celery was being dug. 
Any of the Brassica family would also do 
well, A dressing of 
beneficial. 

Tara.—We doubt very much whether 
Gladioli seeds would germinate, Your best 
plan would be to hang them up in a green- 
house and so try to ripen them. It is, we 
fear, too late in the season to expect success. 

FF. B. T.—Well mix the two mgredients, 
spread them on the surface of ithe ground, 
and dig them in. There is no need to tre- 
move the top spit. 

S. H.-B.—The flowers of your 
reached us in a decayed condition. As far as 
we can judge it was probably one of the 
Nemesias; we should say Nemesia cynanchi-. 
folia. 

~It, ep eas 
buds will start from the base of the shoots! 
you have removed. If well Ee for these in 
due season will flow er. 

Ignoramus.—No; leave the removal of the 
polats of the canes until the spring, as no 
doubt you will find that the tops of the canes 
have failed to ripen properly. - 

F, B.—Ejither Coe’s Golden 
Greengage for a_ dessert 
Industry or Early Rivers as a cooking sort. 


“NAMES OF PLANTS 


dD. 
should like to see fresh specimen, 

W. H. L.—1, Lonicera. tibetica. 

D. B.—1, next week; 2, Eccremocarpus 
scaber. c 

Wolley Dod.—1, Tanacetum huronense (T. 
elegans); 2, Tanacetum vulgare (common 
ete 3, Colchicum: speciosum. Yes, plant 
the Colchicums deeper and leave undisturbed 
It is well to plant various 
low-growing plants like Thymus Serpyllum 
as a Carpet ‘between your ‘Colchicums. 

Mrs. Baker.—You should send flowering 
specimen. The sprigs you sent were shedding 
their seeds on anrival here, sand no floral 
parts were left in a condition to recognise. 
The structure of the stems and the bristle- 
pointed dried leaves suggest a seaside plant 
like Salsola Kali. 

_W. Gregory.—Catalpa bignonioides. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 

H. Jennings.—Apple Yorkshire Greening. 

F.C. Carus.—Please send better speci- 
mens. See our rules to correspondents and 
also the paragraph on ‘ Naming fruit”? in- 
last issue. ft 

Tangier. — Apples: 1, Giravenstein; 2 
Kentish Pippin; 3, Keswick Codiin. 

Mrs. ~Baker.—1, Gascoigne’s Scarlet; 2, 
Fearn’s Pippin; 3, Lane’s Prince Albert; 4, 


= 


please send when ripe. 


~ CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Laxton Bros., Bedford.—List of  fruit- 
trees and small fruits. 

John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Twyford, 
Berks. —Rhododendrons, Conifers, Heaths, 
etc. 

The Briton “Ferry Chemical and Manure 


the > 


Drop or | 
with Whinham’s 


B.—Looks like Bouvardia leiantha, Dut : 
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-— Border Carnations and Bearded 


lime. would be very - 


specimen ~ 


is more than hkely that | 


— day, Octabelstra, cand will Spe 


per cent. above average. 


yields promise to be nearly ave 


and Essex, but not so satisfa 
Bramley’s Seedling and New 


Co. A Lid., SB sabe oe <S6 
Booklet enumerating the complet 
Ferry Brand , garden and ° 
specialities with advice and direc 
Daniels . Bros., Ltd.; 
fruit-trees, shrubs, etc. le saa 
Frank Cant and Co., Braiswick 
dens, Colchester.—‘ The Home of 
Ey PL Dicom and Sons, Ltd 
trees and Roses. — 
John Waterer, “Sons, avid Cri 
Berks and Bagshot. —Hardy pe 
plants, 1925 and 1926; Roses an 
Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst, Berks. 
tive catalogue of gold medal Roses 
Lowe and Gibson, Crawley Do 


James Carter and Co., 
Sweet Peas for autumn and spring 
G. Beckwith ee Looe Hod fe, 


Mr. Jas. D. inca 
Mrs. Preston, of Potes ] 
gardener to Mrs. BRUTTON 
LOtaines ss: : 

Mr. F..Packegr, of Harrow, a 
H. Bonwick, Esq., Bedfont 
font, Middlesex. - 


on 


the guest of the Garden: Club, 
‘Gardens, W. 1, at the garden di 


bers afterwards on ‘Ga 


Report. o on conditions of 
crops on September 24 
VEGETABL’ 


Beet : Roots are swelling 
is likely to be average. 
Broccoli (Heading and Sprouti1 
heaithy and making satisfac 
Brussels Sprouts : Look well a 
an average crop; plein has cc 
some districts. ; 
Cabbage (autumn- sown): 
planting- “out now proceed g 
able conditions. Rx 
Carrots: Late sowings are 
growth; crop below average. 
Cauliflower : Recent improv 
‘maintained, but SS pies 


_ayerage. : 
Celery : : Still eine 5 ond 
promises average crop. 
Kale: Plants. healthy an 
“making very good progress. 
Leeks : Now THRO: B08 pro 
late. - ~ 
Marrows: A very good ; 


Onions: Weather ae 
for harvesting; bulbs — are sm 


slightly below average. 
Parsnips : Crop has made ) 


Savoys: ‘Crop is still back 
making good growth. 
_. Sea Kale: Good strong p lants. 

Turnips : Now making goo 
sowings are very promising, 
general y not up to average. 


FRUIT. 


Apples: Late varieties are re 
up to average generally it 


cropping well in most places; Co: 
Pippin is a good crop general 
Orange is above average. 


6 

Fruit Show at 
3 
HE Royal Horticultural Society held its 
annual show of British-grown fruits on 
the above dates in the R.H.S. Hall, 
ent Square, Westminster. 
eaking generally the show was a great 
sss, and many exhibits of outdoor-grown 

were splendid. The collections of 
es from all parts of the country were re- 
c<ably good, though the fruits were not 
ghly coloured as they are in some years ; 
ize and quality they left nothing to be 
ed. This is as it should be, for after all 
and is recognised as one of the finest 
e growing countries in the world. If we 
ot produce the finest Apples it is the fault 
Itivation not of the climate. The whole 
he hall was filled with fruit, chiefly 
as—there were few Pears or Plums. The 
al classes for Grapes were not well con- 
d, and with a few notable exceptions, 
hich we hope to refer next week, the 
es were a long way short of the standard 
one would expect ata special fruit show 
e Royal Horticultural Society. Why is 
at at Edinburgh the Grapes are of a 
nigher standard than at Westminster ? 
2 of the bunches at Vincent Square were 
it for the table much less for exhibition, 
in a few classes the judges withheld the 
prizes. Surely a very humiliating state 
fairs for our premier society’s special 
show. 
e Apples, as we have already said, were 
high standard and special praise is due to 
two gold medal collections by Messrs. 
ge Bunyard and Co, and Mr. J. C. All- 
» The Bunyard display, which also re- 
d the congratulations of the Council, 
particularly strong in cooking varieties 
‘contained heavy fruits. of Norfolk 
ty, Lord Hindlip, Stone’s, Bramley’s 
ing, Emperor Alexander, and Blenheim 


. Allgrove showed magnificent speci- 
Mof S. T. Wright and the Rev. W. 
s, and perfect examples of dessert 
tiés—Ribston Pippin, James Grieve, 
les Ross, King of the Pippins, and 
ester Pearmain. Every dish and basket 
ut in these two collections was an object 
1 in sound cultivation. | 

e Affiliated Societies’ Challenge Cup 
this year won by the North Walsham and 
ict Horticultural Society of Norfolk, 
their collection comprised dishes of good 
hty fruits of Charles Ross, Mere de 
ige, Lane’s Prince Albert, Cox’s Orange 
N; also Pears Marguerite Marillat and 
mné du Comice. The East Anglian 
icultural Club was second. 
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Vincent Square 


September 29th and 30th, 1925 


The market growers’ class for’ Apples 
packed in standard boxes was won by the 
Hollesby Bay Colony, Woodbridge, and for 
grading and packing the boxes were equal to 
any consignment of imported Apples. This 
exhibit was awarded the silver-gilt Hogg 
Memorial medal, and the Apples displayed 
were Dr. Harvey, Bismarck, Bramley’s Seed- 
ling, Gascoigne’s Seedling, Newton Wonder, 
Mere de Menage, Lord Derby, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Worcester Pearmain, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, and Allington Pippin. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. Lumley Webb, of 
Upchurch, Kent, was second in the market 
growers’ class. His Apples were individually 
larger, and for this reason were packed 
diagonally across the boxes, a method which 
hardly seems to produce so good an effect as 
the more usual method of packing in straight 
lines. 

Capt. M. Drummond, Cadland Park, 
Southampton (gardener, Mr. L. Smith), 
gained the premier award (Class 1) for a col- 
lection of nine dishes of different fruits in 
a superb collection including beautiful dishes 
of Lord Palmerston and Late Devonian 
Peaches and Golden Drop Plums. The Gor- 
don Lennox Cup was awarded to this exhibit 
as the most meritorious display of fruit by 
an amateur. 

Sir Charles Nall-Cain, Bricket Hall, Hat- 
field (gardener; Mr. T. Pateman), was second 
for a heavier collection comprising Peaches, 
Melons, Apples, Pears, and Grapes, but not 
so well finished, 

The George Monro Memorial Cup for the 
best exhibit of Grapes was won by Mr. G. 
Mayer, of Wistlers ‘Wood, Woldingham, with 


fine bunches of the varieties Madresfield 
Court, Prince of Wales, and Muscat of 
Alexandria. Mention must be made of the 


splendid bunches of the variety Prince of 
Wales, with which-this same exhibitor won 
a first prize, and of those of the variety Lady 
Downe’s, exhibited by Sir B. Greenwell, of 
Marden Park, Caterham. The best bunches 
of Muscat of Alexandria (or were they Canon 
Hall Muscat?) were those shown by Lady 
Durning-Lawrence, of King’s Ride, Ascot. 
Messrs. Laxton - Bros. were ‘awarded a 
silver cup for a splendid collection of: outdoor 
fruit, in which the following new Apples 
were prominent :—Lord Lambourne (mid- 
season dessert, well coloured), Laxton’s 
Superb (late dessert of fine quality), and 
Laxton’s Exquisite (dessert, in season in 
September and October). The new Pear 
Beurré Bedford, said to be very sweet and 
juicy and a heavy cropper, was also shown. 
All of these novelties appear very promising. 
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The silver-gilt Hogg Memorial Medal was . 
awarded to Messrs. Cheal and Sons for a 
clean and well-finished collection of Apples, 
comprising 85 varieties. This collection in- 
cluded Herring’s Pippin (which gained a 
First-class Certificate a few years ago), Jolly 
Miller, Red Wing, Antrim Pearmain, 
Hormead Pearmain, Rougemont, Lord 
Stradbrook, and Niton House, all splendid 
Apples that are too seldom seen. 

Herring’s Pippin was also noted in the 
superb collection of Apples from the Barn- 
ham Nurseries, and that good dessert Apple 
Egremont Russet was also shown by this 


firm, 
LATE NOTES 


Avtumn-fruiting Raspberries 


Raspberries that fruit from this time until 
frost stops them are hardly so well known 
as they deserve to be. For dessert they make 
a welcome change, and for cooking, Rasp- 
berries can hardly be in fruit at the wrong 
time, as they impart an agreeable flavour to 
almost any kind of fruit with which they are 
mixed. All kinds of (Raspberries delight in 
rich, moist soil, but in light, poor ground 
good supplies of manure and heavy top- 
dressings must be resorted to. In order to 
get the best autumn supply the old canes 
should be cut down close to the ground in 
spring; they will then come into bearing 
after the summer kinds are over. Belle de 
Fontenay and October Red and Yellow are 
good sorts, but where birds are plentiful it is 
necessary to net them up securely or they will 
be taken as fast as they ripen. G. 


Aster hybridus luteus 

Cultivators of hardy plants who are think- 
ing of adding new plants to their gardens 
ought to bear in mind the claims of Aster 
hybridus luteus. It is not a novelty, although 
comparatively new, but it has not yet found 
its way into many places. Some may claim 
that we have already too many autumn- 
flowering yellow composites, but any good 
plant offering a variety is generally welcome, 
especially when it has small and graceful 
flowers and attractive foliage and is not too 
tall. I consider that these good features can 
be claimed for Aster hybridus luteus. I am 
a litthe doubtful about its hybrid origin, but, 
should it really be of such, it opens up for us 
a long vista of yellow-flowered Starwerts. It 
grows from 23 feet to 3 feet high in my gar- 
den, and gives an abundance of small, 
elegant, rather starry, golden flowers on 
stems clad with narrow, light green foliage. 
I found it very acceptable last year, and this 
season, with a larger plant, it promises to be 
even better. It begins to flower in August 
and lasts a long time in bloom. 

S. ARNOTT. 
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Inwin’s Sweet Peas“ 


a SOW IN THE AUTUMN FOR BEST RESULTS 


FULL 
CATALOGUE 


Post Free 


SWEET PEAS, 
BULBS, AND ROSES 


pink); 
(white) ; 


oY a al eal Eon al 


et - Have proved their superiority. : 
* there are no Sweet Peas of better quality obtainable. 


OUR “EXHIBITION” COLLECTION 


W. J. Unwin (salmon cream-pink); Charming (cerise); 
Matchless (cream); 1 
Unwin’s Crimson (crimson); 
(orange-pink) ; 
Royal Scot 

Mrs. Fes Jones (blue); 


25 seeds each of above 14 for $/9 (350 seeds). 
12 seeds each of above 14 for 2/= (168 seeds). 


Compare our prices, and remember 


Hebe (pink); Warrior (maroon) ; 
George Shawyer 
Powerscourt (lilac); Picture (cream- 
(scarlet); Constance Hinton 
Youth (picotee); 
oyal Purple (purple). 


WVU WAU UG 


Postagé 13d. extra. 


Two Books on Culture every Grower should read 


“THE SWEET PEA AND ITS 


and its 1926 ‘‘Supplement.” 


These books contain all the information the amateur needs, 
given in a simple, detailed, and interesting manner, and illus- 
trated by explanatory sketches. 
to grow better Sweet Peas. 


Price 9d. the two (Post free for 10id.) 


Aug We J UNWIN, F.R.H.S., Sweet Pea Specialist, HISTON, Cambs. juju 


cg CHI Z 


Known and grown 
all over the World. 


You will eventually grow Unwin’'s. 
Why not this season ? 


CULTIVATION ” 


By W. J. UNWIN 


They have helped thousands 
Why not let them help you? 


CP SSTOOTYPYEPOTLDUUUUDVUUUVOYVTOOUOTYU TUE OSLER 


=> 
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" £, J ~~ Po" ae, Bis See VE ee ge et ' me 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
O CTOB E R I O, 1925 te any part of the World, 13/- 
Ax > 
. eg ; Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden” 
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ie Newer Varieties of Gladioli from an American Point 


Gladiolé 

+ the newer varieties of Gladiolus ex- 
ibited this season few have won greater 
idmiration than Rose Mist, raised by 
ne R. Fischer, of Sharon, to whom the 
achusetts Horticultural Society awarded 
lver medal last year. This new Gladio- 
3 a Primulinus hybrid of medium size, 
n colour a glistening rosy-pink. It is a 
ty which lends itself especially well to 
2 decoration. It was first put out as 
2 Hood. 
other new variety which has attracted 
_ interest is Mrs. Leon Douglas, the 
r of which is a begonia-rose splashed 
searlet, producing a fascinating com- 
ion. Visitors to gardens where this 
y thas been growing this season have 
st invariably focussed their attention 
it. It is a remarkably strong-growing 
lus, a 1-inch bulb producing spikes 
t to 5 feet tall. 
in this respect, however, by Dr. F. E. 
ett, which some growers report as 
ling a height of 6 feet or 8 feet. This 
variety which apparently must have 
y of water if it is 
ive, but which 
Ss enormous 
th under proper 
ation. The colour 
ery red. 
ther of the bright- 
red, very large 
oli is the one 
| has been. named 
st Wonder. This 
n t-inch bulbs 
produced immense 
3 with flowers 
hes across. The 
“is a deep crimson 
le variety is really 
mprovement over 
son Glow. 
bs Plummer is a 

variety which 
ale im ~ Cali: 
, and which has 
"ah excellent im- 
we this season. 
lour is-very soft 
is suffused with 
_The blooms are 
viat ruffled and 
unusually large 
are open at a 
is is a Gladio- 
| gives promise 
rilliant future. 


This variety is sur-' 


a recent tssue of our American 


Apparently General Kuroki is so new that 
few if any catalogues list it. Nevertheless, 
it is a striking Gladiolus, having the colour 
of an American Beauty Rose, but with a 
white throat. The flowers are very large and 
borne on strong, massive stems. Salmon- 
pink is the colour, which always meets with 
favour, which no doubt accounts for the fact 
that Osalin is proving one of the newer 
favourites. It is a large-flowered variety. 

The smoke-coloured type, the flowers. of 
which are really shades of old rose, remains 
in high favour. If one should be asked for 
the four best he probably would be safe in 
naming Rose Ash, Desdemona, London 
Smoke, and Prince of India. 

Nothing has been seen this season to-sur- 
pass Golden Measure in its class. At the 
-Boston Show it was distinctly better than 
Gold. Its vigorous growth and ‘towering 
spikes always win it attention, both in the 
garden and at exhibitions. 

Jenny Lind, too, has maintained its posi- 
tion as one of the best salmon-coloured 
varieties. Its yellow throat adds to its 


ery 


e 

2 

at 
epee 


Gladioli in the foreground in the gardens at Dunrobin Castle 
For an autumn display Gladioli are of the greatest value 


contemporary, 


of View 


A well-known amateur grower of Gladioli in Sussex sends the following observations on new and promising 
based upon an article in 


“ Horticulture” 


beauty, and it is prized especially for its 
qualities as a cut flower. 

There has been a strong demand for Mrs. 
Frederick C. Peters, large numbers of which 
have been put out in the west as well as in 
the east. It stands well at the top of the 
late-flowering kinds. 

A new giant-growing white variety has 
been’ named Mrs. F. C. Hornberger. It 
makes a big, stately spike, and is likely to re- 
place Peace, although the latter is still a 
first-class variety. 

Llewelyn is a clear pink ruffled Gladiolus. 
At all the shows at which it has been seen 
this season, Europa has maintained its 
supremacy as an exhibition flower. It is not 
a good bloom for the trade but is an excel- 
lent home kind. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The Queen of Roumania’s next book 


HE Queen of Roumania’s next novel 

will probably deal with the Hop-gardens 

and orchards of her native county. of 
Kent. Queen Marie, 
who is a great garden- 
lover and designer, has 
long wished to write a 
Kentish romance into 
which may be woven 
stories which delighted 
her children in the 
Palace at Bucharest. 
Next month will be the 
fiftieth anniversary of 
the birth at Eastwell 
Park, Ashford, of the 
English Princess who 
became Roumania’s 
Queen. 


Beschorneria yuc- 
coides 
Growing luxuriantly 

in the open, where it 

has flowered for the 
past few seasons, is this 
remarkably handsome 

Mexican plant. The 

bluish leaves, produced 

in radical tufts, are 
thickish lanceolate, 

pointed, and about 18 

inches long. From 

these arise tall, slender, 
coral-red scapes 3 feet 
to 6 feet in height, the 
upper half of which 
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forms a drooping panicle of slender branches 
of the same rich coral-red, springing from 
deep rose-coloured bracts and supporting a 
short pendent raceme of bright green flowers. 
It is a most striking plant, the coral red scape 
and panicle, the graceful, slender, drooping 
branches, and the racemes of large pendent 
green flow ers, which in shape resemble those 
of some long-flowered Fuchsias, but of a dark 
yellow green tinged with red, rendering it 
very ornamental, 
a long time in blossom. Its only protection 
in winter—so a friend informs me—is some 
coal-ashes round its collar. GMs: 


Fourth annual sale of nursery stock 


As announced in the advertisement pages: 


this week, Messrs. R. Wallace and’ Co. are 
holding their fourth annual sale of nursery 
stock at the Old Gardens, Tunbridge Wells, 
on October 13th and 14th. Visitors to these 
picturesque nurseries will see the autumn 


“the more so as it continues - 
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of the foliage of Maples, Thorns, 
Azaleas, Viburnums, and many other trees 
and shrubs at their best. Special attention is 
invited to the very choice and well-grown col- 


hues 


lection of Chinese Rhododendrons, hardy 
Azaleas, flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Thorns, Irises and Lilies, which are in- 


cluded in the annual sale for which these 
nurseries are famous. 


Pentstemon isophyllus on a wall 


It is not often we meet with this graceful 
plant 4 feet in height, and it came as a sur- 
prise to me, when ‘Visiting a nursery in Hert- 
fordshire recentiy, to find it flourishing 
against 1a south ‘wall and almost as far 
through as it was high. . The graceful growth 
was freely decked with blooms of a soft, 
pleasing red, the plant itself distinct and 


interesting ‘by reason of its grey appearance.” — 


SUSSEX. 


Commesae eee 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Edttor is - 
not responsible for the wiews expressed by correspondents. 


Monotony of decorative tables 
(): page 589, issue September 26th, I read 

with much interest the reference to the 

table decorations at Regent’s Park on 
November 17th and 18th by “ H. C.” 

My interest was deepened because at 
several provincial shows I have during the 
- past few years tried to get novel designs and 
arrangements introduced in this class. But 
many members even wished to provide ‘the 
glasses—receptacles—for each exhibitor so 
that all might be uniform. — Now, 
WH: Cl ele longedtox see individuality, 
originality, something from the beaten irack. 
Especially since the “variety Mme. Butterfly 
was introduced. many scores of tables of it 
have been ‘‘ turned out’’ as if from a sand 
mould. Charming as this variety is, such 
repetition of tables of it does become monoto- 
mous. But there is another point referred 'o 
by ‘‘H. C.’—namely, the placing of- the 
vases. Even if this lovely table Rose is used 
it may be placed differently to the general 
rule; and surely some of our expert table 
decorators can devise original ways. At one 
recent exhibition I so pestered my fellow com- 
mittee men to allow originality that the re- 
sult was 14 tables in competition and not any 
two tables were similar. But the effect, in- 
dividually and collectively, was very pleasing. 
To decide on their merits the judges found it 
a big task and the interest of the public was 


increased, HANTs. 
Rambler Roses 


By October, Rambler Roses present a be- 
draggled appearance and should without 
further delay have all old and useless wood 
cut away. There is really no advantage in 
retaining masses of shoots that have done 
their duty and are no longer required, and 
the sooner light and air are let in the better. 
As with Raspberries so with certain Roses 
which cover walls and arches; it is preferable 
to retain a few of the strongest shoots and 
discard those of a weakly, spent nature. 
Once the new shoots are allowed space to 
develop, and tied out to supports, before 
winter sets in, one need not trouble very 
much more about them. — It is when the 
pruning of this type of Rose is deferred until 


spring, and growth has commenced, that 
trouble « commences. It is much the best to 
undertake the work in late autumn. Let the 


owner a a garden, who may be too busy to 
do the work himself just now, be careful of 
the itinerant—the jobbing-gardener. One 
such individual left to himself in a garden I 
know to “‘ straighten things up ’’ made short 


like. 


has a fair knowledge of plants, 
through a nursery list, cannot fail to see that 


work of Rambler Roses by cutting oul young 


as well as old wood, and made a clean sweep - 


of promising branches of current year’s 
growth. When expostulated with, his on 
reply was, ‘‘ A’h knows what a’m about ; a’h 
knows me job.’’ And that is how the work 
was completed. W. F. 


Grape Black Alicante 


The fine illustration in a recent number of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED shows this Grape at 
its best, and no doubt it is still largely grown 
for its large bunch, handsome appearance, 
free setting properties, and general immunity 
from sundry ailments to which some Grapes 
are liable. It was never, however, one of my 
favourites. I should rather rely on succes- 
sional crops of Black Hamburgh, and if a 
later black was required Gros Colman for 
size and appearance, and Mrs. Pince for 
quality. It would be interesting to have the 
opinion of market growers as to the respec- 
tive worth of Alicante and Colman from their 
standpoint. 
mous verdict in favour of the latter. A Grape 
that has always been a mystery to me is 
Gros Maroc. In one of our leading fruit 
catalogues I read, ‘‘ Now recognised as one 
of our finest late Grapes,” but. some eyes 
that were given me for this variety turned 
out a fine showy Grape, but from a qualify 
standpoint it was not worth house room. 

Hardwick. E. BURRELL. 


Teuth in advertising 


I should like to make an earnest appeal — 
through your columns to the seed and nur- 
sery trade to give a more accurate description 
of the heights of plants. No doubt, owing to 


the general convenience of having plants | 


short and close growing, at the time—now - 
nearly half a century ago—when bedding-out 
was the only general kind of ornamental 
gardening, the idea gained a certain degree 


of fixation that to be ‘* dwarf and compact ’’- 


was the best thing that could be said of any 
plant. From this may have arisen the habit, 
which seems to be generally prevalent, of 
flattering a plant by stating its height to be 
less than it actually is. I feel sure that our 
growers and seedsmen do not actually intend 
to deceive their customers, but anyone who 


this is so. To a careful gardener it is dis- 
tressing when some plant, such as ia new 
Dahlia. for instance, is listed as 2. feet 


6 inches, and it is placed in the garden in a_ 
2 feet 6 inches place, to find it has risen to. 


gardens on a soil which is one of t 


three beds; 


I fancy there would be an unani- 


_ push-up strong ‘shoots from t 


Under favourable conditions the he 


quite a_ tree, while in hardin 


- growth I may mention that two y 


‘looking 


4 feet and spoilt The fatentleat 
grouping. <A very rich soil or a rai 
will naturally incline any plant t 
tall as possible, but the writer of 


The proverb says *‘ A burnt child dr 
fire,’ and perhaps an old gardene C 
know that when a plant is — 

3 feet 6 inches. it may be likely 
5 feet; but there are many who be 
they are told and find, when i 

that they have to suffer for th 
ness. I hope these remarks ‘may 
good part by my friends in the 
whom I am indebted for much— 
and valuable help and for many aci 
ness; but I think that none of th 
that my plea for greater accuracy 
otherwise than reasonable. 


Wintering Lobelia ion al 


I see in the issue (Septembe 
587) that ‘* Leahurst*” recom 
tering Lobelia cardinalis in a cold. fr 
This I. tried most ~ unsuccessfully 
north-west Ireland. The plant 
creased and feequentie damped off, a 
I tried leaving them in. th bot 
‘hardy ”’? plants a large proportio 
peared entirely. Then, four ars 
friend gave me about a~dozen plar 
the advice to plant them close under 
wall till April; then to replant: 
for the summer and lift again 
November. This treatment has 
plete success and the dozen plants 

so I suggest it to ~ 
have failed with this eS 


I think this may be of 7 came 
evidence of the force’ of the b 
Grass. You Ce see be it hha 


[With the foregoing sere we 
-buib of an English Iris that has bi 
by the growing shoot of Twitch G 
shoot ae entered the base of the. bul 
clean through it, and ee at- 
point.—Ep. ] 


Hardy Fuchsias 


These, referred to in A recent 
among the most attractive of out 00 
ing shrubs during the latter part 
summer and in autumn. While th 
large bushes in the milder part: 2 
islands, they will, when onc 


the tops of the plants are 


stems will reach a height of 3 fee 
and flower freely. The bolder 

handsome as isolated. bushes, w 
seen to advantage in beds or 
smaller ones may be used as an 
larger kinds, while they are a 
tive in the rock garden. Of 
Fuchsias, F. Riccartoni is the 
in fact, when favourably situatec 
any of the others. As illustratit 
I planted in one of the south-we 
of London a plant of F. Riccarton 
out of a s-inch pot. It is now 6 f 
and as much through, every shoot be: 
with richly-coloured blossoms. Tr 1€ 
the two winters it has been in positiot 
has been no frost sufficiently sevet 
‘back the branches. If limited to 
I should plant F. Riccartoni, but 


Late 


Saas 
scies and garden varieties well worth 
_ Fuchsia gracilis is an exceedingly 
form, while others well worth noting 
‘eonica, F. corallina (also known as 
ensis), F. globosa, and F, macro- 
In addition to these there is a 
yf garden forms. If these Fuchsias 
ck from cuttings in the spring they 
well established in~pots by June, at 
ime, if planted out, they will become 
hed by winter. To guard against loss 
|, however, be as well to give them a 
in the event of sharp frosts. 


W. T. 


 Edgings for garden paths 

wing seen several notes by correspon- 
ately in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED about 
ss for garden paths, I should like to 
mn the borders of Armeria vulgaris 
20n Thrift), which edge all the paths in 
chen garden. The plants were taken 
the sea shore, pulled to. pieces, and 
ted. In the autumn they are clipped 
ly, like a Box edging would be cut, and 
rnicr are a blaze of flower, making 
very neat 


tiful show. They make a 
4 SS = TALBOT. 


ek. 
Planting out Hyacinths 
‘ “excellent advice contained in the 
le as to the potting of bulbs on page 517, 
doubtless be read by many who are pre- 
‘for a spring display of flowers. With 
vriter’s conclusion as to Hyacinths not 
s used for pots the second year most 
fe will agree, but, as a grower of bulbs 
nany years, I must confess it came as a 
to me to learn that ‘* by planting 
Ibs in the ground, and allowing them 
main, we may, however, reap a rich 
ot nice useful spikes of bloom for a 
derable number- of years.”’ 
enture to say that scarcely one in twenty 
ny real success. with Hyacinths after 
d year, particularly so when once they 
een forced. In my experience, no 
; are so disappointing to the grower as 
‘inths, as, after the third year they de- 
e rapidly and are not worth keeping. 
ay, it is no longer necessary to go to 
ind for Narcissi and Tulips, as it is well 
that acres of land are occupied by 
Lincolnshire and the-Fen country, 
uso in- Buckinghamshire ; but where can 
ind to-day in England any serious at- 
t at cultivating Hyacinths? 2 

act of the matter is that growers in 
ountry have not yet solved the problem 
ing with the culture of the Hyacinth 
it a paying proposition, and private 
with whom I! have discussed the 
sree with me that the retention of 
s for planting out in the garden is 
th the trouble. ‘‘ W.,’’ however, may 
d a different experience. 
y say, for the benefit of those who 
planting bulbs this autumn, that I 
t groups of Cottage Tulips such as 
ina major and La Merveille in the 
for 10 years without taking the bulbs 

they have never failed to flower, but 
uality of the blooms has not equalled 
Mf those, the bulbs of which were lifted, 
and planted again in autumn. 
MIDLANDER. 


Horticulturists’ nomenclature ” 
much interested in Mr. A. H. 
od’s note on this subject (ante 
nd wish the scientific names could 
ted. For many years I have been a 
natural science, and in dealing 
/special subjects there is no diffi- 
the matter because we write and 
urely from the scientific standpoint. 
orticulturists’ standpoint is not the 
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same, and especially the gardening’ section. 
This is a widely popular hobby, and very 
many among us do not understand Latin 
and would find it difficult to remember the 
foreign names. 

Again, it would not be easy to render into 
Latin very many of the names used by the 
raisers. For instance, Snapdragon Fire 
King would be simple in Antirrhinum rex- 
flammez, but the Snapdragon Canary Yellow 
would be awkward and much too long if it 
were properly Latinised. : 

Of course, the public could be educated up 
to it, but I am sure very many members of 
the trade would find it burdensome to have to 
do it, for they would have to refer to a dic- 
tionary to obtain the names they desired, and 
this, with their heavy daily routine, might be 
more than could be expected. 

One thing, however, I think is really re- 
prehensible, and that is the combination of 
the Latin generic name with an English 
specific one, such as the one I have referred 
to Antirrhinum Fire King, etc. I think the 
leading seed distributors ought to set a better 
example than that. 

G. T. BETHUNE-BakeEr, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 


Gardening in Dumbartonshire 


AM sending a photograph taken in my 
garden recently. The centre bed contains 
* about 200 Begonias dotted with variegated 
Grass and carpeted with white Alyssum 
Little Dorrit. The border contains the same, 
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more through. I wonder “ S. A.’ did not 


_ spell it McQuoides while he and his Scotch 


friend were translating it.into Gaelic. 
E> A. BOWLES. 


VEGETABLES 


The Potato crop 
T HIE crops are much better than was an- 


ticipated so far as mid-season and late 

sorts are concerned. The early varieties in 
most cases are sound but small, growth 
having been arrested by the long spell of dry 
weather. In a season such as ,we have ex- 
perienced it is interesting to note that a lead- 
ing favourite for the last three years—The 
Ally—comes out at the top, a greater weight 
of tubers. from a given area being obtained 
from this variety than from anything else 
grown, with a very small percentage of 
under-sized tubers and no sign of disease. I 
do not know the origin of this Potato, but I 
should think Up-to-Date was one of the 
parents, as it is very similar to that old sort, 
alike in appearance and cooking qualities. 
It is rather more irregular in shape, I think, 
but the heavy nature of the soil may account 
for this. Majestic has given a splendid crop, 
but the quality is not up to that of The Ally. 
In this respect better resul's are obtained 
from the pebble-shaped varieties and the 
rounds than from the kidneys on the soil 


Tuberous Begonias, interspersed with variegated foliage and white Alyssum 


only that the back ‘is planted with the 
ordinary White Button, which row was a 
great success. The position is exposed to 
high winds and faces due north. I may here 
also state that all seeds and tubers were 
obtained from Austin and McAslan, Glasgow, 
and all proved true, not a rogue amongst 
them. Ropert McCPHERSON, 
Ferndene, Kirkintilloch, 
Dumbartonshire, N.B. 


A good bedding Dahlia 


With all the recent introductions of new 


, Dahlias, one that does not seem to be so well 


known as it ought to be is H. J. Jones. This 
is an ideal bedder for large or moderate-sized 
beds, with clear yellow flowers held erect on 
stiff wiry stems and very free flowering. 

If a fault can be found it may be said it is 
higher than the well-known Coltness Gem, 
but it is a variety that should not be over- 
looked, as its free-flowering habit and clear 
yellow colour have much to recommend it. 
Fine examples of this variety as a bedding 
plant for large beds can be seen in Regent’s 
Park, even after the recent gale. They 
seemed little the worse and were continuing 
to make a wonderful display. R. FINDLay. 

Wisley. 


A pretty St. John’s Wort 


With reference to the note under the above 
heading (issue October 3rd, page 598), 
Hypericum lysimachioides comes from the 
Himalayas. It forms a bush a yard high and 


above noted. Arran Comrade runs The Ally 
a close second for crop, and the quality is 
very good, 

The allotments here run to just about 30 
poles, and, as in the majority of cases, a 
little over two-thirds of this is devoted to 
Potatoes. It is useful to note that with 
nearly all growers there is a tendency to rely 
on two or three trustworthy sorts rather than 
try experiments with many which, although 
excellent from a cropping standpoint, from 
this soil of poor quality hollow, watery tubers 
are rather too much in evidence. I think in 
this direction it would be in‘eresting to de- 
vote one allotment to experiments with the 
many different sorts, both new and old, with 
a view to getting a few of the most suitable 
for our heavy retentive soil, there being little 
opportunity of getting it into better trim with 
light manure or leaf-soil. Evidence of the 
unsuitability of the natural soil for many 
sorts is provided in the difficulty experienced 
in the cooking. Unless watched very care- 
fully and strained at the first sign of crack- 
ing one gets a pulpy mass instead of a nice 
firm, floury tuber. E. BURRELL. 


Hardwick. 


Beetroot 


While this root is hardy enough to with- 
stand a good deal of cold, ithere is no object 
in keeping it out much longer. -Dig up with 
the greatest care and wrench off the leaves so 
as to prevent bleeding. 
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FROULT 


Preparation of ground for fruit 
trees 


this question, considering little planting 

is done before early November, but 
where new ground has to be got in order by 
trenching it is all to the good. that a month 
TOs Six Weeks should always be allowed for 
the soil to settle. When Grass land has to 
be dealt with it is a good plan to skim this 
off about an inch thick, burying this at the 
bottom of the second spit, which, roughly, 
will be some 18 inches-to 2 feet from the sur- 
face and will prove beneficial to the roots of 
the trees as they descend. As regards dirain- 
ing, clay soils should certainly claim atten- 
tion in this respect, but those of a porous 
nature do not need it, neither should every 
stone be dispensed with even in. soils com- 
paratively light, such helping towards perfect 
drainage and keeping ' the soil cool during hot 
dry weather in summer. All fruit- trees. like 
lime mixed with: the soil, old plaster or 
mortar-rubble being capital for the purpose, 
using it more freely for stone fruits. Neither 
leaf-soil nor animal manure should be intro- 
duced into the soil either now or when plant- 
ing, as they cause rank growth which seldom 
gets ripened, and the trees most likely would 
require lifting or root-pruning after a couple 
of seasons. 

Shelter is most important. Whatever is 
used should be far enough away so as not to 
come into contact with the roots of the fruit- 
trees or hinder light or sun from playing 
among the branches. There are one or two 
Conifers suitable for such a purpose, notably 
Thuja Lobbi, Cupressus macrocarpa, or even 
the common Laurel, all of which stand the 
knife well and can be kept in order if at- 
tended to twice a year. Either of these could 
be planted to break the cold, north-easterly 
winds while the earliest of the fruit-trees are 
in blossom. It is unwise to prepare pits for 
the reception of the trees until you are ready 
to plant. They are liable to get flooded 
during a wet time. I have seen this done in 
old orchards, but with the ground trenched 
as advised there is no necessity as holes can 
be quickly got out on the day of planting. 
In the meantime find out the varieties that 
succeed in your locality, adding a few newer 
ones of merit for trial as well as some of 
your favourites not included in the local list. 

J. Mayne. 


Vine borders 


Where additions to existing borders in 
early and second-early vineries have to be 
made this season the present is a good time 
to undertake the work, as not only can it be 
done more expeditiously and cleanly now, but 
the roots will work into the new ‘compost 
more quickly than when it is. deferred till 
later in the season.. When adding to existing 
borders care should be taken to break down 
the front portion of them as the new part is 
being built up for about a foot in width. The 
new and the old will then become bound to- 
gether as it were, and the possible rupture of 
roots in the near future, as a result of a 
crevice forming between the two, will be 
averted. The partial removal of the old soil 
from borders which, by the condition of the 
Vines, is known to be in an exhausted state, 
and the replacing of it with new and suitable 
compost can now be carried out in early 
houses if the wood has become ripened. In 
some cases the taking away of the upper por- 
tion of the border—i.e., as far down as the 
roots are to be found to be plentiful—suffices. 
In others it is gften found necessary to re- 
move the front portion of the border to a 
width of 3 feet to 4 feet bodily, and put in 
an aries new portion. Where matters 


T: some it may appear early to touch upon 
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have got into a very bad state, the roots, if the 


. Vines are worth keeping, must be lifted and 


an entirely new border constructed. In each 
and every case the necessary quantity of com- 
post and other materials should be procured 
and prepared beforehand, as this work re- 
quires to be carried out ’as expeditiously as 
possible if success is to attend the several 
operations. 


Mildew on Vines 


I have had trouble with mildew on Vines 
in a cold greenhouse, 40 feet by 20 feet by 
25 feet high, and am told it is because it has 
been kept open too much. before Grapes were 
formed, etc. Atany rate, not a single bunch 
was fit to eat. I am advised to burn sulphur to 
eradicate this pest. How much sulphur will 


be needed? Is it the ordinary yellow sulphur 
in round sticks? Your advice will be wel- 
comed, BPG. 


[On no account burn sulphur in the house. 
Nothing short of a thorough cleansing of 
both house and Vines will be of the slightest 
avail, After the Vine has been pruned, free 
both stem and rods of loose bark, and then 
scrub them with warm water in which a little 
soap has been dissolved, being careful at the 
same time not to injure the buds with the 
scrubbing-brush. Then gather up the pru- 
nings, bark, dead leaves, etc., and burn the 
lot. This done, give the house a thorough 
scrubbing, using for the purpose a solution 


made as follows :—In the bottom of a bucket 
place a good handful of soft soap. Work this . 


into a pasty-looking mixture by gradually 
pouring in 3 pint of paraffin. When _ tho- 
roughly amalgamated fill up the bucket with 
boiling water. Pour one-half of this into 
another bucket, and fill up both with hot 
water. Scrub every particle of woodwork 
and glass with this, and rinse down with 
clean water. Scrape the walls and lime- 
wash them, using fresh kiln or lump lime 
for the purpose. While this is slaking and 
boiling, pour in 3} pint of paraffin. When 
it has finished slaking, add enough water to 
reduce the whole to the right consistency, and 
apply while hot. 
Gishurst Compound, using the latter at the 
strength mentioned and as directed in the 
printed instructions to be found on the lid of 
the box. Keep a good look-out when the 
Vine makes new growth, and if mildew puts 
in an appearance dust the affected leaves 
immediately with flowers of sulphur. If dealt 
with promptly in this manner the attack can 


be stayed, but if it is allowed to develop 


before resorting to remedies it is then diffi- 
cult to subdue, and ofttimes the crop is 
rendered useless. A cold, close, stagnant 
atmosphere and cold draughts are generally 
the cause of mildew appearing in unheated 
houses, and very careful. management is re- 
quired to ward off an attack. ] 


Reflections on the recent Fruit 
Show | 


N addition to the report on the R.H.S. 

Fruit Show in last week’s issue, special 

mention should be made of the choice 
Apples, Plums, and pot Vines shown by 
Messrs. T. Rivers and Son, and the collec- 
tion of Apples and Pears from the Horticul- 
tural College, Swanley, Kent. 

Several new, or comparatively new, Apples 


_ were shown, three of which we have chosen 


as subjects for illustration (all. much reduced) 
on the page opposite. 

The new Apple Bushey Grove received an 
Award of Merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society on Jasuary 31st, 1922.’ This is 
a large, round, culinary Apple of excellent 
keeping and cooking quality, It is pale 
yellow-green, with distinct stripes and 
blotches of crimson covering fully two-thirds 
of the surface of the fruit. The flesh is white, 


Then dress the Vine with 


'Cheal and Sons, and by the Bz 


is as large as Marie Louise, 


The colour is yellow, with rus 


“next year. 
_ appearance of the Apple i is very fa 


< October 1¢ 


juicy, and firm. The tree is ver 
of upright habit, and is a heavy a 
cropper. The fruit is in season com 
for 10 months, viz., August to 
sive. It was shown in quantity by 
Good, Bushey, Herts. 

Mr. Will ‘Tayler’s Apple, Joyb 
received an Award of Merit. three 
is one of the most promising de 
of recent introduction, and is makit 
name for itself. The flesh is fair 
of rich flavour, or, to use Mr. 
words, ‘‘ with Pine smack and rich 

Herring’s Pippin, shown 6: 


series, Ltd., is a large dessert Ap 
season. It is a highly-coloure 
soft white flesh, and it had pi 
ceived a first-class certificate fro 
Horticultural Society. 


Grapes and Pears _ 

The two best bunches in the 
white and black Grapes are illustra 
Muscat of Alexandria from La 
Lawrence (gardener, Mr. J 
King’s Ride, Ascot, were sha 
good size and beautifully finished 
observed, however, that the 
round like those of Cannon Hi 
stead of being oval shaped. Kin 
long been famous for its Muscats, - é 
have been taken for many years f 
Vines. It would be interesting 
the berries of the true Muscat ° 
are variable in shape. . 

The two bunches of Prince of W: 
by Mr. G. Mayer. (gardener, Mr. 
Wistler’s Wood, Woldingham, 
generally recognised as. the best 
in the show. ~ ‘ 

There was a good display 
Laxton Bros.’ new Pear, Beurré 
This fine fruit, which ripens 


an 
freely as Conference. The fruit 
and tapering at the end with: a_ 


crimson. The flesh is juicy anc 
very fine flavour. As an Octob 
likely to become a great fav 
raised by crossing Marie Louise: 


deau. 
New Apple Joybell 


When I saw Joybells Apple a 
show last week, what surprised 
the number of people who did not | 
thing of it. J found a number of 
and others who go in for the bes’ 
who ‘pleaded ignorance of it, alt 
gained a unanimous Award of Met 
ago as November, 1922. I thi 
most lovely Apple grown at the pres 

When one comes to realise that i 
fertile variety and Cox’s Orange 
sterile one, and Joybells being 
with fruit and such a lovely flavour 
not better than Cox’s, we appre 
great future for this new-comer. 

The tree is. an upright grow 
jointed, and one can see now by 
have what a show of flower I 
Of course, one real es 


as bright in colour as Red Victorie 
Apple is not worth growing, wh 
flavour of the Joybells is most 
Trees are cheaper now than when II 
The Stee on top of te dish was a 


becomes known people ‘will drop. 
Cox’s on account of its ‘ci 
failings it has. 


Winhivana: 
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THREE NEW APPLES 


The culinary Apple Bushey Grove. a heavy and regular 
cropper in season from August to May inclusive. 


Joybells, of which a reader has written a pean of 
praise on the page opposite. 


Herring’s Pippin, a large dessert Apple now in 
season. 


GRAPES AND PEARS 


3. The First Prize bunches of Mus- 
cat of Alexandria shown by 
Lady Durning Lawrence, King’s 
Ride, Ascot. 


Two beautiful bunches of the 
black Grape Prince of Wales 
shown by Mr. G. Mayer, 
Wistler’s Wood, Woldingham. 


A basket of the new Beurré 
Bedford Pear, juicy and melt- 
ing and now in season. 


; SEEN AT THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S FRUIT SHOW 
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Seed saving 
(RepLy TO Roy Crayton) . 


EEDS should be gathered from the finest 

flowers. A dry day should be selected 

and trays or cardboard boxes should be 
in readiness, these being used when the seed- 
heads are ga.hered individually. Of course, 
when there is a large breadth the plants 
should be pulled up, laid in a sheet, and 
placed in a frame with the lights on to dry 
out. They should, when properly dried, be 
laid on a wooden floor and thrashed out, the 
foliage and stems being thrown on the fire. 
The seeds and husks should then be removed 
and returned to the frame until they can be 
properly cleaned. After having been 
thoroughly cleaned they should be put into 
seed packets, labelled, and stored in a dry 
cupboard until the time comes for sowing. 

Our climate in this country is fickle, and 
for the cultivation of some plants, indifferent 
as it is, is often credited with a worse charac- 
ter than it really deserves, especially so far as 
it relates to its capability of enabling the 
seeds of some flowering plants to ripen in the 
open air. By reason of this the seeds of 
many annuals are yearly purchased and 
grown, and the seed saved that might be 
grown and saved by all who cultivate such 
plants. 

After a good deal of experience in saving 
and sowing these, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that in the south of the kingdom, and 
in most places where the soil and climate are 
not excep‘ionally bad, many subjects may be 
grown from home-saved seed in a way that 
will not only perpetuate flowers equal to 
those raised from bought seeds, but, if 
watchful intelligence be brought to bear upon 
the subject by selecting and marking the 
-plants at the time they are in flower that ex- 
hibit superiority in general habit, and per- 
fection of colour and form of the individual 
blooms, or a disposition to produce them in 
greater quantities than usual, a_ strain, 
superior in many respects to those plants 
generally grown from seeds produced from 
the usual source, may be gradually acquired 
by anyone who has the leisure. I should re- 
commend amateurs who may have had 
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during the season some particularly fine 
flowers when’ ripe to gather and dry them. 
It is by careful attention in selection that im- 
provement is made. The beautiful Phlox 
Drummondi, Tropzolums, the best forms of 


branching Larkspur, French and African 
Marigolds, Helichrysums (Everlastings), the 


flowers of which, when cut immediately they 
have opened and then hung up in a awarin, 


airy room to dry, retain their colour, and are 


very handsome for a long time; and Sweet 
Peas, a warning must here be given. 
Sweet Peas are mostly g grown for cutting, 
care when seeds. are wanted must be taken 
that, the flowers are of the best quality. These 
are but a few of the beautiful annuals that 
may be thus perpetuated by home-saved 
seeds with a little care. Amongst the useful 
biennials or perennials that may be raised in 
quantity are Delphiniums, than which there 


are few more serviceable or beautiful decora- 


tive subjects, Violas, Campanulas, Antir- 
rhinums, Dianthus, Myosotis, Pentstemons, 
Wallflowers, Polyanthus, Foxgtoves, 
Japanese Primroses, and Aquilegias. | With 
above, although not a tithe of what any 
amateur with the most limited means which 
an ordinary small garden affords, the lover 
of his garden may, by propagating, have it 
from spring to autumn. always; gay with 
some attractive plant. “Phe great point to be 
observed in this most interesting branch of 
gardening is to note and select seeds from 
such individual plants as from time to time 
make their appearance and evince superiority 
in some respect. _ By careful and judicious 
selection, even in a small way, the standard 
character of each species of plant may not 
only be maintained through successive 
generations, but improvements may be made 
that will much enhance the pleasure which 
the cultivator derives from his garden. C.T. 


Zauschneria californica splendens 


This handsome late-flowering plant is, per- 
haps, better known in many gardens-as Z. c. 
mexicana. -Last year, with a dull and wet 
summer, it was a total failure in my own 
and, no doubt, many other gardens. 
plant is a sun lover and rejoices in the hottest 
and driest positions one can find for it. For 


years I have planted it at ithe foot of huge, 


The Philips Memorial at Godalming, showing a portion of the octagonal 


water garden 
The open arches give a view into wide stretches of meadow land 


As. 


Tihe 


flower last year, and the garden “mis 


\ 


plant- will have reached its greai 


-after most of its glories have dep. 


_mentosa, and another fine plant to 


ae 


complaints of the dulness of ‘the 


~manniana opens the ball until 7 


"price with the exception of a few 


~ rake as the fine surface produnl = 


June, 


ae ‘hen Seontd SKA to ne 


rock garden should be devoted t 
_as suggested, when it would be f 


south-facing houltace” in thet iro 
in poor, rubbly soil at the. foot 
wall. Even this was not enough 


of its finest late summer and autum 
This year the torrid and dry week 
and part of July suited j 
for quite _ a fortnight it~ gave 
increasing masses of its intense 
scarlet tubular flowers that ope 
cornucopiz at the mouth and th 
to its popular name of Hummi 
Trumpets, a name I much _ pre 
alternative one of Californian Fu 
which our plant thas little 'in comm 
the Natural Order. In another 


af 


and may he relied upon, barring sl 

frosts, to continue in more or le 
till late in autumn, thus making jit or 

most valuable plants” for the mock 


the rock garden is a large one i 
associated with bold groups of 


it in bold masses is the plant we» 
Plumbago Larpente, but which w 
asked es call Ceratostigma plumb. 
This blue Leadwort should be callow 
of space to mamify fbetween stor 
boulders just below the Zauschner 
at about this time its leaves wi 
turn reddish-purple and every 
crown. itself with dainty Sptiays 
flowers of a true and ‘intense ble 
gains a by the contrast 


thee secon: Soke of sack fine 
plants as Tanacetun Herderi, 


Hausknechti, ‘and A. “Bieberste i 
which are sadly neglected in mi 
For Sarin _effe . 


small quota of flowers late in the. 
thus overlap with the flowering 0 
subject of this note. Tt is hea 


late in the season that prompt 
and I would suggest that a hot c 


Bare: 


most seasons a very bright pictu 
sult, and there is no treason 
introduction of - numerous suita’ 
subjects this part should bee 
colour earlier in the season, | 
species of Tulips now so rarely 
appreciate positions of this kind and 
plenty of colour from the time that Tf 


Sprengeri close the list in June, ~ 
Erodiums and Onosma will pro 
until Zauschneria and Plumbago ¢ 
scheme until outdoor flowers mu 
All the plants mentioned are perfectly 


grow by any amateur, and not p 


Tulips, many of which are very 
and might be-used by the fift 
without putting an undue strain 0 
incomes. W. EE. Tae 


. Herbaceous borders 

While it is much too early 
to think of a general clean uJ 
adds. to the tidiness of thes 
all the plants that have matured 
are cut down and all weeds rem 
the soil is moderately dry run th 
tween the plants, but on no accot 


only *‘ 


cakes ’’ and excludes fresh 


1¢ Philips Memorial at 
Godalming 
¢ By THackeray TURNER. 


RYONE will remember the great 
ter when that fine ship the Titanic 
in into an iceberg and sank. = Jack 
sa Godalming man, was the wireless 
‘and a memorial was put up in re- 
ws of him. It took the form of a 
. One side has seven lofty arches. 
nree_middle ones are filled in solid and 
rved memorial tablet is fixed against 
iddle arch with a drinking fountain 
re it. The three other sides of the 
are roofed in and have seats against 
malls. There is an entrance from 
ad opposite the memorial tablet ap- 
ed by a flight of descending steps, and 
centre of the court is a good-sized 
Lily pond. A view down the winding 
Wey is seen through the open arches 
jooded hills beyond. As the two accom- 
ig views show, the pond is raised above 
me paving of the court, and has.a nar- 
order round it planted with Funkias 
e Male Fern. This border has a curb 
it and- the earth rises to the underside 
coping round the pond. The Water 
eine yellow and white, about equally 
ice 
Pa Nymphzea pond has been made 
antéd there is hardly anything further 
one. No weeding, digging, trimming, 
ering, but about once in three years, in 
‘ing, the roots have to be taken up and 
[or they would cover the whole pond and 
no water to be seen. One of the merits 
er is that it gives reflections, which in 
en is as the eye is to the human face. 
eople, especially children, are attracted 
ver or a pond. Although they are for- 
to climb up to this pond, as a precau- 
case they do, the edge is filled with 
stones in order that they may not be 
‘if. they break rules and fall in. 
atin the full benefit of reflections 
should not be ruffled by wind, and in 
it cannot be as it is sheltered on all 
es. The memorial cloisters were pre- 
Rie Town Council, who bought the 
hich they stand and laid out bowl- 
eens and planted flower borders. The 
emorial, which is in the form of a large 
ss, stands at the edge of the church- 
ut 5 feet above the Town Council’s 
a, two massive oak seats have beea 
against the churchyard wall with 
on either side and steps leading up 
paved platform on which the seats 
‘The grand old Church, with its mag- 
tower and spire, forms a noble back- 
lt | to the whole. 


~Quamash (Camassia) 


assia esculenta first came to us about 
Since then two or three other species 
introduced. There are now not 
. species but also a few hybrids that 
eY to decorate our gardens, but in 
few are any to be seen? Yet they 
feos very hardy, and very well 
care of themselves. They feature 
sphodels, and they vary in colour 
fhite to dark blue. The species which 
ally met with are three. There is C. 
, Which is recognised “by its glaucous 
‘There is C. esculenta, in which the 
th segments hang anyhow over the 
vessels, And there is C. Leichtlini, 
e old segments carefully wrap up 
ng seed vessels like the old lady in the 
screws up in a bit of paper one’s 
th of sweets. Barr and Sons are 
nly firm who include any seminal 
their list- Of these there is a cer- 
er, but so far as my experience 
nomenclature is uncertain. In 


the 
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The memorial designed by Mr. Thackeray Turner takes the form of an 
enclosed quadrangular court, with a covered cloister formed of timber 
pillars and a tiled roof round three sides 


their wild state the species vary considerably 
in the shade of their flowers, so it is, only 
what one expects if we find colour variations 
when the plants are brought into captivity. 
C..Cusicki grows about 3 feet high and has 
pale mauve flowers. C. esculenta varieties, as 
[have had them from Holland, are usually of 
a deep blue and are dwarfer than C. Leicht- 
lini. These have paler coloured flowers—in 
one variety, alba, ivory white—and are taller 
and more robust looking. They enjoy.a stiff, 
rather damp soil, but they do not resent a 
somewhat dry position. Once planted they 
may remain undisturbed for several years. 
They begin to bloom when the May-flowering 
Tulips are getting past their best. With me 
all the varieties seed freely, and self-sown 
seedlings often come up in unexpected places. 
I have no ‘‘ wild garden ”’ myself, but I feel 
sure they would be the very plants to thrive 
under such conditions. In a word one can- 
not go, far wrong wi ‘h Camassias. The ‘‘ fly 
in the ointment ”’ is the untidy look of the 
flower-spikes, from the time they are half- 
way through their flowering. As in the case 
of the Eremuri, they seem to take too long a 
time in opening their topmost blooms. The 
lower ones are over before the upper ones 
are open. A characteristic of their flowering 
which I have not seen mentioned anywhere 
is the way they seem to give alternate days 
a miss, with the result that there is a much 
better show, say, on a Monday than on the 
Tuesday, or vice versd. Afternoon is the time 
to see them. JosEPH JACOB. 


The Zonal Pelargonium in the 
open and in the greenhouse 


The old name of Geranium still clings to 
this plant, and there is no valid reason for 
change, except, of course, that the 
botanist says that the plant is not a Geranium 
at all, but this carries little weight with the 
general public, and Geranium it is likely to 
remain for quite a long time yet. . That this 
plant is still widely used as a bedding plant 
goes without saying, and certainly in sunny 
situations and in light soils it gives a fine 
display, especially when the season happens 
to be a dry one. Few plants are so easily 


rooted, even during the dead of winter, if 
suitable conditions be afforded. For bedding 
it is usual to take cuttings during the first 
half of September, inserting in pots or boxes 
of very sandy compost. These may be set 
out of doors in full sunshine, but it is ad- | 
visable to provide some means whereby heavy 
rains may be shed off the cuttings, or whoie- 
sale damping is almost certain. a good plan 
is to use a dry, sunny frame or pit, which 
should have the sashes drawn right back 
until rain threatens, when they must be run 
over the boxes or pots of cuttings, but well 
tilted at-the back so as to permit of a firee 
circulation of air among the occupants. If 
secured later than the middle of September it 
is advisable that the pots or boxes be set in a 
moderately warm structure until the cuttings 
have rooted. In the event of a shortage of 
cuttings the old plants may be lifted before 
frost damages them and potted or boxed and 
set in an airy position until established. Keep 
on the dry side all through the winter, and 
in spring secure all the best cuttings early. 

As the greenhouse varieties are only re- 
quired in moderate quantities, as a rule, there 
is little difficulty in getting them to strike at 
any season. Not being inclined to spoil the 
display of bloom in September, I usually 
defer the propagation of these varieties until 
well into October, or even November on 
occasion, when the pots are set on a stage in 
an intermediate- house, and seldom 3 per: cent. 
fail to root. Clean 4-inch pots filled with 
fresh sandy compost are used, three or four 
cuttings being planted round the edge of each. 
As soon as fairly rooted the pots are removed 
to cooler quarters until February or March, 
when the young plants are potted off singly 
into 4-inch pots, grown on steadily, and 
when ready shifted into the 6-inch size, in 
which they flower freely and iremain nice and 
dwarf. For a really brilliant display, how- 
ever, cut-back plants are preferable, being 
more bushy. These need not be repotted, but 
simply top-dressed in March with fresh soil 
and a heaped teaspoonful of Thomson’s plant 
manure to-each pot. 

While the Geranium is said to have gone 
out of fashion several raisers still send out 
new varieties of great merit. C, Bair. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Itea ilicifolia 


HE accompanying illustration gives a 

fair idea of the graceful habit of. this 

evergreen flowering shrub. . I am not 
sure if it would prove hardy in the Midlands, 
but in southern counties it has stood outside 
without any form of protection for the last 
few years, It is now (September gth) still 
flowering here in a Kentish garden, where it 
has been in bloom for over a month. The 
long catkin-like racemes of «eream-white 
flowers, which are green in the bud, are 
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there are many places in the south and west 
where they succeed. Three species are 
usually grown, all being evergreen and suc- 
ceeding in ordinary garden soil. ‘The Myrtle 
can be easily increased from cuttings of half- 
ripe shoots inserted. in sandy soil in a cool 
frame in summer. a 

Myrtus Luma (syn, Eugeriia apiculata) is 
perhaps the most generally useful of the 
various species, and is in every way a most 
excellent shrub, whether from a fine-foliaged 
or a flowering point of view. A native of 
Chile, it has long been grown in this country, 
where it forms a handsome bush often more 
than 12 feet high, well proportioned, and 


Itea ilicifolia 
A graceful hardy shrub with catkin-like racemes and bright green Holly-like leaves 


greatly admired by all who see them., Apart 
from the flowers this shrub is well worth 
growing for its bright green Holly-like leaves, 
which retain their glossy appearance all 
through the winter. The largest plant of this 
species I have seen is in the gardens at Wake- 
hurst, Sussex, the plant in question being 
about 5 feet high, presenting a grand appear- 
ance when liberally smothered with its long, 
graceful catkins. In its native habitat—pre- 
sumably Western China—it is said to attain 
a height of nearly 20 feet. C. TK: 


The Myrtle (Myrtus communis) 


Although the Myrtles are not hardy enough 
for general cultivation in the British Isles 


freely branched from base to summit. _ The 
pure white flowers are borne very freely 
during September. The fruits are black. 

M. Ueéni, also known as Eugenia Ugni, 
also from Chile, is as hardy as M. Luma and 
grows as tall, but is less showy when in 


bloom and the leaves are not so glossy. The 


flowers are often tinged with pink, and the 
fruits, which are sweet and reddish, are 
edible and sometimes converted into jam. 
M. coOmMMuNIS, the common Myrtle of S. 
Europe, is a beautiful and popular plant, its 
oval, dark-green leaves very fragrant. In the 
warmer districts it forms a large bush in the 
open. In-colder districts it may be grown on 
walls or in tubs to stand out on terraces 


_ during May and June it is not at ; 


es: 


soil thus treated has been allowe 


~ a 


~ October 1 


during the summer, being stored 
greenhouse for the winter. T 
flowers, borne freely during Septem 
October, are followed by black frui 
variety : Pe 
M. ¢. TARENTINA is of more comp: 
with narrower leaves, and one fo 
bluish-white fruits is sometimes cal 
leucocarpa. The common Myrtk 
hardiest of the three species. = 


ae 


Rose Acacia (Robinia hi 


Although this shrub is seen at 


to find it blooming in the autumn. 
be from 8 feet to 1o feet in heigh 
rampant growth; indeed it grows 5 
to be easily injured by rough w 
large, pinnate leaves are each 
length and densely clothe the tend 
growths, which are covered with 
bristles. ‘The flowers are borne in 
each 3 inches or more in length, an 
a deep rose-pink. They are also 
and most striking among the Robinia 
This American shrub should be { 
a position sheltered from rough wi 
sometimes met with trained to a wall 
very reason, and is well worth suc 
tion. Unfortunately most of th 
offered in this country are grafted 
stocks, and if the bushes ge 
damaged by rough winds this sto 
all that is left of it. In its native 
renews itself by means of spreading 
like growths. a, 


Raising Ferns from spo 
HE most natural as also th: i 
of propagating Ferns is b 
spores or seeds. These should 
when the capsules containing t 
assume a brownish colour; the fron 
then be cut, put into paper bags, an 
to dry for two or three days, a 
time the spores should be sown 
possible, although most of them 1 
vitality for a considerable time. 
spores may be sown at any seas 
year, the early spring is the most fi 
time, as, if properly treated, se 
‘the generality of them, raised then 
cient time to produce crowns str 
to stand the following winter. 
genious ways of sowing Fern spo 
been recommended, such as sowin 
pared flannel, etc., but, prov 
materials used be of pure quality. 
piece of turfy loam, a piece of fib 
or sometimes a mixture of bot 
broken and perfectly free from deco 
of organic matter are all that are 
An excellent way of getting rid of veg 
animal life in the material used f 
consists in gently pouring the cor 
kettleful of boiling water over it. 


Lf) 


and drain it is ready for use, 
larvee of insects, spores of ifungi, 
should be-all destroyed. ya 

The Fern spores which are 
minute must be scattered on the | 
the prepared soil and covered wi 
bell-glass or a sheet of glass and 
close shady place under a handlight 
ble, but this is not absolutely 
There they should remain until t 
of the pots or pans which contain 
comes covered with a growth 
Liverwort appearance. From thi 
‘growth the young Ferns ultimate! 
according ito the different species, 
of time usually varying from ™ 
months from the time of sowing 


the pots or pans in which the spores 
in should be kept in a uniform state of 
e, the watering should be done by 
mmersion by standing the pots or 
. water for a few inches, so that the 
rises to the surface. When Fern 
serminate freely it is necessary that 
ould be several times divided, for if 
|to crowd and overgrow each other in 
d pan or pot they are very liable to 
ff, They should still be watered by 


~ 
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es. 4 

emainder of the crop should be lifted 
red ih a frost-proof shed. If seed 
are required they should be selected 
laced in convenient-receptacles, and 
out thinly later when the weather is 
yenial for outside work. - 


in wet weather 
s period of the year work in the open 
interfered with by heavy rain, but it 
in opportunity to take in hand a num- 
Ibs which are more or less important. 
may be tied in small bunches and 
d from the roof of an airy shed. 
s will need to be examined to ascer- 
ll is well, and this remark applies to 
of crops in store. Lawn mowers may 
ed, garden seats washed and painted, 
nade ready for use, and. labels pre- 
In fact in the average garden plenty 
-¢an be found for the staff on wet 
- J | 
tuning 
7 trees may have become unfruitful, 
consequence have developed a lot of 
owth at the expense of forming fruit- 
Root pruning is usually necessary, 
= fruit trees in the open ground are 
ae and replanted in the same spot. 
es cannot be treated in this way, so 
ra dug half way round the tree a 
-from the stem. All roots having a 
id tendency should be cut back, but 
fa fibrous nature must be preserved 
ae to increase near the surface. 
ling the trench a portion of turfy 
id old lime rubble may be added, 
e soil must be made quite firm as the 
n proceeds. The remaining half of 
le ought to be taken in hand next 
‘The work of root pruning can be 
out during the next few weeks. 
erties 
3 in their fruiting pots are rooting 
nd if the weather proves dry water 
equired occasionally to keep the roots 
_Kemove all runners and weeds, and 
ve experience a heavy rainfall it will 
able to place the plants in cold frames 
et them from rain, otherwise they 
fully exposed to build up and ripen 
ns. 


Mfrican Corn Lilies are excellent for 
greenhouse, and the bulbs may be 
luring the present month. Five to 
lbs are enough for a pot 5 inches in 
. Use the ordinary potting compost 
twards plunge the pots in ashes in 
frame. Afford water sparingly until 
well above the soil, when the pots 
remain in the cold frame or be re- 
the cool greenhouse close to the 
_Ixias are also suitable for a well- 
mny border, They are planted 
ep and should be protected with 
litter during frosty weather. 


» 


‘ 
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partial immersion and no water should be 
applied overhead until they have produced 
fronds. They should be gradually inured to 
the air by tilting on one side the glass cover, 
which may in a short time be removed alto- 
gether. Until then it is best to keep the pots 
or pans at all times well shaded during sun- 
shine, but not in dull weather. When fronds 
have made their appearance the seedlings do 
not require any other shading than that to 
which the house js usually subjected. When 


. REMINDERS FOR THE 


Sparaxis 

These require the same treatment as Ixias 
if they are needed as pot plants, but for out- 
side work it should be borne in mind that 
they are quite hardy. Plant them about 
4 inches deep. They enjoy a fairly rich 
soil, but rather on the light side, such as a 
sandy loam. They are readily raised from 
seeds. 


Anchusa 


The Opal and Dropmore varieties of A. 
italica are increased by means of root cut- 
tings, and preparations should be made 
during the next-month ortwo. Lift a few old 
plants and select the strongest of the roots, 
which are cut into 5-inch or 6-inch lengths. 
Fill a box with sandy soil, lay the cuttings 
flat, and cover them to the depth of 1 inch or 
so. Place the box in a cold frame or sheltered 
spot and transfer the young plants to their 
flowering quarters in the spring. 


Agapanthuses 
and other specimen plants in tubs which are 
utilised for standing along drives, etc., should 
be placed under cover before they become 
damaged by frost. A cold house will be 
found the best, or a vinery that is at rest and 
from which the Grapes have been cut. 
T. W. Briscoe. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Pelargoniums 

All sections of this plant may still be pro- 
pagated if cuttings, after having been firmly 
planted in-pots of very sandy compost, are set 
in a heated structure until roots are formed. 
Very strong heat is unnecessary, but if a 
temperature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. be 
maintained rooting’ will be quite rapid and 
the cuttings can then be moved into a cooler 
house for the winter. The Zonal section 
should be stood on a sunny greenhouse shelf. 
All other kinds of this plant, such as Regal, 
Ivy-leaved, and the scented sorts, must be 
shaded from the sun until roots form. 


Spirzas for forcing 

The various dwarf Spirzeas suitable for pot 
culture are valuable in spring for con- 
servatory and room decoration, and suitable 
clumps should now be potted up and set 
closely together in a cold frame. Use a good, 
sound loamy compost and pot firmly. For 
use in rooms plants in 6-inch pots are very 
handy, but larger roots im 7-inch and 8-inch 
pots make handsome specimens for the con- 
servatory. Retain in the frame until after 
the new year. 


Azalea mollis 

This.makes a delightful display in the con- 
servatory in spring, and the plants should 
now be procured and potted up. Fots should 
be chosen according to the size of the balls 
of earth attached to the roots, it being un- 
desirable to reduce this much. Pot firmly, 
using a peaty compost. Hard forcing must 
be avoided. Z 


. be beneficial. 
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the seedlings have formed a little crown and 
are provided with two or three fronds they 
should be potted singly or placed in pans or 
boxes and kept for a time in a somewhat 
close atmosphere, well shaded and carefully 
watered until established. Greenhouse and 
stove Ferns require to be sown in a warm 
house, whereas for British and hardy exotic 
kinds a damp, shady, but not dark corner 
under the stage of a gteenhouse or in a cold 
frame is all that is required. 


WEEK 


Cyclamens 

It is now specially necessary to water these 
with the utmost care, no moisture being per- 
mitted to reach the crowns of the bulbs, for 
if it does much damage results, the young 
flower-stems as they appear shrivelling up 
and dying. While nothing in the way of 
stuffiness must be allowed, cold draughts 
‘must never play on these plants. If the pots 
are well filled with roots a little feeding will 
Clear soot-water, weak liquid 
made from sheep droppings, and a small 
tablespoonful of Icthemic guano in a gallon 
of rain water are all safe and satisfactory. 
Give about twice a week. 


Primula obconica 

This fine plant is now safer in a slightly 
heated house rather than in a frame. Pick off 
all flowers as they appear for another month 
or so. If the plants have well filled their pots 
with roots an application of weak. liquid 
manure and soot-water about twice a week 
will help the plants to develop into fine speci- 
mens, 


Cinerarias 

If still in frames their removal to a house 
from which frost is excluded is now impera- 
tive, this plant being so easily damaged by 
frost. Keep perfectly clean by means of an 
occasional vaporising with- nicotine. The 
Cineraria is easily damaged by the soil 
getting dry, but over-watering is more fatal 
still. The earliest batch may have a little 
gentle feeding. 


Carrots is 
Tt is usually well to have late Carrots 


* safely under cover before the advent of heavy 


autumn rains, excessive moisture tending to 
split the roots and render them unfit for use. 
Dig up, therefore, and store away in plenty 
of dry sand in a cool shed or cellar. 


Beetroot 

It is now about time to have this important 
winter root under cover. The Globe varieties 
do not keep so well as do the long sorts, so 
the former should be stored and used first. 


Root-pruning fruit trees 

It is only necessity that forces the most of 
us to adopt this. Certain it is, however, that 
trees that are making very strong growth and 
are producing but scant crops benefit, to some 
extent, by this process, and early October is, 
probably, the best time to carry it out, the 
foliage still on the branches being a gireat 
help to the roots in their struggle to secure 
a frésh hold. 


Spent crops 

It is bad practice to allow. spent vegetable 
crops to remain in the garden after the use- 
ful portions are gathered. | Everything that 
will burn should be made into a bonfire and 
all the rest thrown together in a heap to 
decay, this producing a valuable vegetable 
mould that can be returned to the garden in 
due course, it being excellent for most gar- 
den crops and saving the farmyard manure. 

C. Biair. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 
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Tulip “Breaks” 


The Wilbatee observations are from the Annual Report of the Wakefield and 
North of England Tulip Society 


R. NEEDHAM, the President, re- 
ferred to a matter of great interest to 


all Tulip lovers, and that was the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ breaks.’? When a flower was raised 
as a seedling it first bloomed in its ‘‘ self ” 
or primitive stage, but at some time or 
another in its life it broke into either a 
feathered. or flamed form—or sometimes a 
rather worthless form. Why it broke in that 
manner had never been known. In recent 
years scientific investigation had been made 
to some extent by the Americans, who 
thought that the cause of the break was the 
eee called mosaic, which was the disease 


in any way, it would be of great advantage. 


(Applause.) Mr. G. W. Bentley referred to 
the valuable work of the Wakefield Society 
in keeping alive the culture of the old Eng- 
lish florists’ Tulip. If the beauties and 
merits of the flowers were more widely 
known it would be more extensively cultiva- 
ted. Though the Tulip was of Oriental 
origin it had been acclimatised in this 
country for over 300 years. 

The following is an extract from the Com- 
mittee’s annual report and balance-sheet * 
‘“ Our Society is the oldest and perhaps the 
only one of its kind in England. Its object 


A “rectified”? Tulip 


of the Potato, and it was imagined by some 
scientists that the disease was carried by the 
aphis—that was the greenfly. So far as he 
was concerned he did not think the evidence 
proved that view of the case at all. Sir 
Daniel Hall, who was President of the Royal 
National Tulip Society, and who was also 
scientific adviser to the Board of Agriculture, 
at the last meeting of the Society “had been, 
along with himself, deputed to try to make 
arrangements for a_ scientific investigation 
into the cause of this ‘‘ breaking.’? A num- 
ber of growers had promised to help with the 
necessary bulbs and their experience, and he 
believed one of the scientific investigators of 
the Innes Horticultural Institute at Merton 
would undertake the investigation. It was 
-an investigation that was of prime import- 
ance to trade growers. If the cause of the 
‘break ’’ could be discovered, or controlled 


is to foster and encourage the growth and 
interest of the old English florists’ Tulip to 


the utmost of their ability, by holding meet- 
ings monthly to discuss the growth, habit, 
and general mode of culture in various sea- 
sons from the bulb to the silver cup. We 
have again to announce a very successful year 
financially and educationally, and_ all our 
growers have the keenest interest in the 
florist Tulip. . . . We make a special appeal 
to all who grow Tulips to try the English 
florist Tulip for purity of colour and beautiful 
form. A real pleasure to see when full open 
(no black, dirty centres). All are pure white 
or golden yellow, and are as easy to grow as 
any other Tulip, and probably Wakefield and 
district have produced more varieties of this 
Tulip from seed than has been raised any- 
where else. Help us to keep the names of 
Sharpley, Mellor, Moorhouse, Schofield, Hep- 


: _ our noble flower, the es A 


SS Bizatiene 


worth, Gill, Hardwick, and | 
Tulip raisers of old to the fore, 
to keep Wakefield and district 


Definition ab Tulip g 
Tie term ‘‘ Breeder ”’ is € npl 


the self-coloured Tulips— 

have not yet changed or brok 
variegated forms, as, e¢.g., “1 
When a. self-co 
changes from its original self-co 
to become ‘‘ rectified ”’ (see illu 
in this latter form is again su 
colour classes or groups, as 
es Bizarres,” ee 


eis in. nae black, violet 
on a white ground, with a pur 

or base to the flower, exist. — 
latter respect that the English 
said to be superior to the Dut 
not having that clear base which i 
in the English. amateur Tulip; a and \ 
the colour-at the base, be it white 
the Bizarres, yellow, it” must 
clouded by any other colour or s 
colours merging or running int 
‘Cottage ” is a term applied t a 
section in which all colours are fot 
wins and Breeders are virtually o 
their -origin to. Tulipa Gesner 
original parent of these late garde 
flowering forms, which, of course 
connection with ‘the ordinary bed 
or those late fantastic kind 
‘Parrot Tulips. 


The sales Famit 


When orleans autumn bulbs 
late to include a few tubers 
solida, or Fumaria bulbosa, as it 
calted: Some of the forms are no 
cured, but the typical C. solida 


0: 
of the purchaser. It-is often. 
effect for naturalising in G ; 
where the -position is” partly had 


mass of deep purple. At a distan 
of these flowers gives an effect a 
like over the Grass. Almost : 
answer for C. solida, but it appez 
ae pean of loam and lca 30 


flower sacl next spring or ‘su 
ing to the position. Although su 
planting in quantity in the Gra: 
of a small garden need not be 
Fumitory. It is excellent in th 
and in the border, and I reme 
pretty effect secured by planting ab 
dozen tubers at the foot of 1! 
rough garden arch stretching 
path. In a semi-shaded position 
C. solida looked very pretty. 


An old-fashioned flower, no’ 
with in modern gardens, is to_ 
Allium Moly, a showy, — ye 
Garlic. It suffers, in the opi 
from its pronounced odour of» 
touched, but, when viewed at 
tance, it is a bright feature of 
some place where it can be pl 
alone to become naturalised. 
foot high. It may be planted 
to 4 inches deep in ordinary sol 
the bulbs can be obtained from 
autumn. 


OR PLANTS 
3egonia fuchsioides 
e old plant, now seldom met with, 


of the most free-flowering of 
s, whether grown in pots or 


rdeir, where it will cover trellises 
It will succeed in almost any 


nd thus secure plenty of blossoms. 
he winter, if in health, this plant is 
of flower; ‘indeed, it produces 
iore or less freely the whole year 
suttings of it may be rooted at any 
ie year, but early in spring is the 
- They may either be placed singly 
ots, or several together may be put 
r ones. The soil for the cuttings 


smould, and a little peat, adding 
sharp silver-sand to keep the com- 
is. The pots should be well drained, 
] filled loosely with the prepared 
an the cuttings, making them firm, 
completed water with a fine-rosed 
pot. Place the pots of cuttings in 
pit wherein there is a temperature 
s. to 65 degs. Thus treated the cut- 
root quickly. Later in the summer 
root in a cold pitt or frame, and 
| plants for flowering early the fol- 
ing. Pinch off the tops of the 
ots several times during their 
induce them to become bushy. 
oted early in small pots should be 
as soon as they are ready for a 
in the case of those which have 
= several together in one pot, they 
uire to be potted off separately. When 

da soil which suits them well is a 
‘of equal parts of good turfy loam and 
sken up into pieces about the size of 
“some sifted leaf-mould, and plenty 
‘silver-sand to keep the compost open. 
s of this plant are very impatient as 
tt or sour soil. They will need a 
nas they fill their pots with roots, 
are transferred to those in which 
tended to flower. Good sizes for 
purposes are 6-inch and 8-inch pots. 
vers of this Begonia withstand gas 
in those of other plants which J have 
9oms. When well cared for in 
e plants will- begin to bloom early 
_ Where boxes are used for plants 
they should be made 18 inches 
feet wide; the length must depend 
€ Space at dispasal. If only one plant 
put into each box, 3 feet will be a 
sth, and will be found to be large 
| number of years. Holes must 
he bottom of the boxes in order 
efficient drainage. » Place 3 inches 
es of broken crocks or bricks in the 
and cover them over with some thin 
yam partly rotten, or pieces of rough 
mich are equally good. The compost 
s should consist of pieces of old loamy 
lumpy, peat, also in lumps, and 
‘sifted leaf-mould. The turf and 
be used in equal portions, adding 
d quantity of sharp silver-sand. 
or two vears old should be planted 
s they soon cover the trellis, but 
plants bought from a nursery 
The tops should be pinched out 
times the first year after they are 
_to induce the plants to produce 
ong side shoots. Where borders 
they are better than boxes, which 
jected to as being unsightly in a 
conservatory. In making the 
ould be 23 feet deep and 2 feet 
he bottom should first be placed 
“ie 
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ye finely sifted, and may consist of 


now over. 


ay 


some broken bricks 12 inches deep and these 
should be covered over with some rough 
material, and then the other can be added. 
Use the same compost as that advised for 
boxes. Only a little rotten. manure may be 
used, and-tess sand. If well cared -for, the 
plants soon reach a good height, and are 
grand objects when in flower. 


Lachenalias 

Lachenalias are as easily grown as Hya- 
cinths and Tulips, and may be had in good 
condition by those who have no great experi- 
ence in plant culture. The bulbs should be 
potted early in September, using a compost 
of fibrous loam with one-sixth of decayed 
leaf-soil. Give good drainage, pot firmly, 
burying the bulbs about 1 inch deep. Water 
only when dry, and then moderately, until the 
leaves are beginning to develop freely, when 
more copious supplies may be given, especi- 
ally should the autumn be sunny. There is 
no need to plunge them after potting. If 
wintered in a cool greenhouse, from which 
frost only is excluded, care must be taken 
not to overwater when the days are at their 
shortest. 
will begin to throw up early in February, and 
as the sun gets stronger abundance of mois- 
ture at the roots must be given with occa- 
sional supplies of weak manure, which wi! 
impart a fine colour to the leaves and give 
strength to the flower-spikes. _Badly-nour- 
ished bulbs will not give a true idea of the 
value of these pretty greenhouse plants, the 
flower-stems not carrying more than a dozen 
blooms,;.whereas in their finest condition they 
will carry, individually, more than a score of 
finely-coloured flowers. Five bulbs in a 44- 
inch pot, and seven or eight in a 6-inch pot, 
will form nice attractive specimens suitable 
for window decoration. In a cool room and 
screened from hot sun, they will last six 
weeks or more in good condition. After 
blooming, watering must be continued with 
regularity until the foliage commences to 
decay, or the bulbs will lose strength. 
During the summer months they should be 
stored’ away in some cool place—under a 
greenhouse stage, for instance, or in the open 
air. 


Blue flowers in the greenhouse 


Blue flowers are in a general way much 
admired, whether they are in the open ground 
or in the greenhouse. In the greenhouse 
there are-several- of that hue, prominent 
among them being the forms of the African 
Lily (Agapanthus). They have been flower- 
ing for some time, and there are still many 
blossoms to expand. There is a good deal of 
individual variation in the case of this Aga- 
panthus, probably the result of raising plants 
from seeds. The showiest is the bold, richly- 
coloured form sometimes met with as major, 
while a very distinct variety is Mooreanus, 
with its compact heads of rather pale-blue 
flowers. A notable feature of this is that it 
is quite deciduous in the winter. The double- 
flowered Agapanthus I do not care for, as the 
blossoms never expand properly. The Chim- 
ney Campanula (C. pyramidalis) is still 
flowering, though the best of its blossoms are 
Both the typical kind and its 
white variety are indispensable for green- 
house decoration during the summer. © The 
large-flowered Lobelia tenaiior is remarkable 
for its profusion of rich cobalt-blue blossoms. 
With the support of three or four sticks it 
may be grown as a pot plant, while it is also 
seen to considerable advantage when grown 
in a suspended basket. It is very easily 
raised from seed sown jn the spring. Another 
rich-blue flower that can also be increased in 
this way, though it needs a little more 
warmth than the Lobelia during the earlier 
stages, is Exacum macranthum, the flowers 
of which, borne in loose, terminal heads, are 


—— 


In a cool-house the flower-spikes . 
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of an_intense-purplish-blue, against which 
the yellow stanmiens are very noticeable. 
Though, as above stated, it can be raised 
from seeds, cuttings root freely, and plants so 
obtained flower in a smaller state than those 
raised from seed. An old plant in gardens is 
Trachelium coeruleum, which might well be 
more used for greenhouse decoration than it 
now is. The blue-flowered members of the 
genus Browallia will keep up a display of 
flowers nearly throughout the year. The best 
of them are: The annual Browallia elata (the 
Forget-me-not of the Andes), and two sub- 
shrubby species, namely, B. viscosa, whose 
small, rich-blue flowers. have a conspicuous 
white eye, and B. speciosa major, whose 
flowers are much larger, but of a less decided 
blue tint. The richly-coloured Lasiandra 
macrantha, whose latest name is Tibouchina 
macrantha, is just opening its earliest blos- 
soms, and under favourable conditions a suc- 
cession will be kept up for some time. On 
the roof the attractive porcelain-blue flowers 
of Plumbago capensis are still freely borne, 
while a pretty little, but seldom seen, green- 
house climber has been flowering for a very 
long time. - This is the Blue Bell Creeper of 
Australia (Sollya heterophylla), whose small, 
bell-shaped flowers are of a rich blue colour. 
It also makes a pretty pot plant if trained 
around a few sticks. We Ts 


Deutzia gracilis in the greenhouse 

This has ever been a favourite for potting 
in late autumn. Unfortunately many who 
grow this do not always succeed with it the 
second year, and this in quite a number of 
cases may be attributed to wrong treatment 
after flowering. ~Mostlv under ‘glass it 
blooms from March to May, a time when 
usually. houses’ are filled to their utmost 
capacity, and Deutzia gracilis, as well as 
other hard-wooded plants, is turned into cold 
frames before it has made its new growth. 
Such drastic treatment invariably spells 
failure to bloom it the second year. The 
course to be adopted is to allow the plants to 
remain under glass to complete their growth, 
and after this to transfer them to a cold 
frame until it is safe to stand, or plunge, 
them out of doors. _ It is the attention given 
Deutzia gracilis at the time the new wood is 


formed _ which determines its blooming 
qualities another year. LEAHURST. 
Bouvardias 


These once upon a time were highly re- 
garded both for greenhouse and conservatory 
decoration, as well as for occasional use for 
cutting. One wonders sometimes how it is 
that so many owners of comparatively small 
greenhouses ignore these compact and very 
charming flowering plants, the culture and 
propagation of which are so easy. They need 
very little heat, and those who winter Pelar- 
goniums, and include in their floral arrange- 
ments for winter such things as Primulas 
and Cyclamens, may count on being success- 
ful with Bouvardias too. 

They are best served in having a compost 
in which peat predominates. They dislike 
coddling in any form, and therefore should 
not be subjected to a dry, stuffy atmosphere; 
but do best in a light place, rather erring on 
the side of admitting air whenever it is pos- 
sible. When in or near the bud stage weak 
applications of manure administered occa- 
sionally help them, while a little soot in the 
water improves the appearance of the foliage. 


W.F 
Schizanthus 


Seeds can be sown in pots or pans and 
placed in a cold frame to germinate. When 
the seedlings are large enough pot off singly, 
and ‘then in a week or so pinch out the centre 
of each plant to promote side growths. Keep 
the plants cool and they will furnish a fine 
display in the spring. 
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BEES 


Windbreaks and winter blankets 


T behoves now the wise bee-man to pro- 

tect his hives from the blustering attacks 

of winter winds. It can happen, and in 
fact does happen in apiaries beyond number, 
that while the bee owner peacefully sleeps 
through the winter night under the shelter of 
his roof-tree the hives with top cover blown 
off has bees exposed to a bitter wind and cold 
rain. 


Citumsy Mertuops.—The short and: easy 
way with many bee people is to put atop the 
hive covers some bricks or heavy stone. But 
short and easy ways are rarely the most effec- 
tive. Heavy material such as these placed 
direct on the woodwork collects moisture, eats 
away the paint, and leads to rapid deteriora- 
tion. Old wood is almost as porous as tissue 
paper. The most effective way of securing 
the stability of a hive and keeping firm tie 
top cover is to fix a stake firmly in the ground 
at the side and tie, low down, some ‘strong 


cord; pass this over the top and tie on at the. 


farther end a brick. Nothing but a cyclone, 
the maddest of all winds, will ever disturb 
the hive. 3 s 


WIND-BREAKS.—I know of no wind-breaks 
which really break the wind except a good 
wall or a stout quick-set hedge. Many books 
recommend V-shaped boardings, but these 
are playthings with a mad-cap wind. A 
hurdle well staked and pegged is sometimes 
of value, but those who fix their apiaries on 
high banks, in narrowing valleys, or facing 
the ungentle south-west must expect trouble. 
The neighbourhood to the hive of a good 
thick hedge is a real boon. It may be super- 
stition, but I believe ‘it assists immensely in 
honey production. I have two hives well pro- 
tected in this respect, and for years they have 
been the most bountiful of all in my apiary. 
Ferhaps other factors have gone with it, the 
quality of the queen, and the eager temper 
of the community, but there is the. fact; from 
two hives under a 1o0-foot hedge I have had 
the biggest honey returns. 


WINTER BLANKETS.—Plenty of wraps during 
the winter is not only for the bees a great 
comfort, but for the bee-master a saving of 
stores. The easier it is to maintain and re- 
tain heat the less food for fuel purposes will 
be consumed. No one need starve his bees 
in this respect. Squares of felt, of drugget- 
ing, of disused carpets, come in for this, 
The straw mats in which wine bottles are 
packed serve admirably. Some eschew all 
porous material and use covers of wood or of 
glass. One of the most complete wraps is 
made of square loose bags of chaff, sawdust, 
or cork particles. The easiest, cheapest, and 
not least effective is paper ; heavy brown or 
even newspaper will do. There j js no reason 
why bees should be léft to shiver or to use 
their stores heavily to counteract a poverty of 
blankets. 


There are two things which the bee-master 
and mistress will do before bees are dismissed 
from their thoughts and winter avocations 
taken up. The tools. will be cleaned and the 
honey properly stored. For the first, use 
methylated spirits, or petrol, or fels-naphtha 
soap. This removes that gluiest of sub- 
stances, propolis. No one of nice mind and 
clean habits will leave tools through the 
winter in a grubby and half-wet state. Sec- 
tion honey is difficult to keep; it either granu- 
lates and then its value is gone, or it 
“weeps ’’ and gets messy. Still, with care, 
packed in biscuit tins and kept in a kitchen 
cupboard where it remains in a warm and 
even temperature, it may reach to the spring 
months and fetch quite a fancy price. Ex- 
tracted honey should be allowed to granu- 


late. 


‘queries by post. 


-~hausted and are inert; 
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It is a sign of good quality, and can 
easily be reduced to a liquid condition, if de- 
sired, by placing the jar in hot water. 

A. Ay E; 


Absconding” bees 


It is a generally accepted principle that 
bees will not desert brood. In the case of 
baby nuclei used for mating queens, I have 
found in practice that this is not the case. 
When the monarch leaves for: her nuptial 
flight the bees will in nearly every case 
abscond, and will be found in small bunches 
in, or near, the vicinity of one’s apiary. This 
behaviour proved so exasperating that I gave 

up the baby. hives and resorted to large 
nuclei, taking three to four standard combs 
for the purpose of queen mating. 


‘‘ Beemaster,”’ writing in the ‘ British 
Bee Journal,’’ September 24th, says: ‘‘ It is 
best to fix drawn-out comb containing some 
brood in the small frames to prevent the 
queen, and also the whole lot of bees, for- 
saking the hive in hot weather.”’ 


Now Jay Smith, the noted Indiana queen 


breeder, writing recently in ‘‘ Gleanings,” 


‘touches upon this very topic, and his advice 


may be of value to other bee-keepers in the 
economical mating of queens. He states that 
his usé of the baby nucleus is fundamentally 
different from that of others as far as he 
knows. Absconding in his case has reached 
such a minimum that rarely in the earlier 
months. does one in 300 abscond, and then 
only because he has failed to do his part. 
Later on, in the autumn, 
problem becomes more acute, but even then 
it can be controlled fairly well. The great 


Answers to Oven 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpItoR of GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bowverie Street, London, H.C. 4. ° 


Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required: in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedt- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 


a wrong principle is taught. - 


the absconding - 


_ same correspondent. 


difficulty in ‘tte matter ies in | 


must put brood in these nuclei 
sconding. In his experience the 
brood brings about absconding. 
is left out he seldom has a “Acer U 
whereas if brood is used he someti 
per cent. desert the hives. He 
aware that the latter statement w 
with incredulity, but he has 700 0 
nuclei, and for: weeks at <a ttn 
absconds. It is not brood that wi 
bees, it is food, and removal of 
queen within a week after she 
—if she is not removed go per 
abscond. A section of honey ; 
mating-box, and within three 
these nuclei are set out each is g 
or 5 ozs. of candy. If this is 
bees consume honey in the ec 
trously, and they are quite likel 
when the queen takes her matin 
when she returns is likely to be b 
presence of the sow cand 
harmonious. ~ - 
Queens in these nuclei mae 
than they do in full colonies 
variably mating on the sixth o 
and rarely failing to start laying | 
day. The day following the re 
queens all the nuclei are take 
yard, and the bees shaken out i 
and given a queen—if not given a 
are dumped in front of some fi 
bees. Fresh bees are used for m 
queen. It would be interesting te 
experience of bee-keeping readers 
ING ILLUSTRATED who raise their 0 


South Norwood. 


Naming plants—All who wish he 
be named should send fair examp 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippe 
and points of shoots are useless.) No 
for plants-should be sent in any one 
Where more th 
is sent they should be numbered. Of 
cones should always be sent. Me 


Naming fruit—Several “pnsoltnad 
stages of colour and size of the sam 
assist in its determination. We 
from several correspondents sing 
fruits for naming, these in many case; 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undert 
not more than four ver ielieg atat 


FRUIT 


Giipis shanking 


I will feel obliged if you will kindly let me 
know why it is these Muscat Grapes are like 
the enclosed. Until last year they have been 
beautiful about this time. The black Grapes 
are even worse, as you will see. The black 
Grapes that hang until Christmas, and have 
always been good until last year, are just 
beginning to shrivel, and are tasteless. 


[The condition of the grapes you send is 
due to shanking. This malady is caused by 
a variety of circumstances, the chief of which 
are (a) allowing the roots to work down into 
a cold clay sub-soil, or a sub-soil largely 
charged with moisture; (b) a sour condition 
of border, or, in other words, a border in 
which the soil constituents have become ex- 
(c) a badly-drained 
border; (d) over-cropping; (e) loss of foliage 
through an attack of red spider; (f) a sudden 
check administered by the removal of a quan- 
tity of lateral growths, particularly on the 
completion of the stoning period; (g) pro- 
viding too large a quantity of rich food when 
making the border; and (h) supplying an 
excess of plant food in the shape of artificial 


-of hand or that the border h 


manure fear the surface. The 
are badly infested with red spider 
though a contributory cause, is” 
that you have been troubled wi 
before, the sole reason for its be 
in such a virulent form. We tl 


probability you will find a solu 
problem to lie either in the root 


hausted and requires re-const 
fresh materials. If when putting 
to the test it is found that the fc 
case, the base should be cone 
putting in a new border. In ei! 
ing the ‘roots carefully and prese 
in damp Moss laid out on mats a 
them with the same are esse 

they may be out of the soil fo 
period as possible have everythin 
for the making of the new bo 
hand. By the wording of the last 
you will notice that we advise in 
construction of a new border. E 


Black Currants failing aes. 

I shall be very grateful if you 
why my Black Currant bushes ar 
bad shape. They are three y 
seem to have made no centre. | 


\ 


Il, some being on the ground. I 
r crop but much of the fruit was 
DC IGNORAMUS. 
. ie Currant bushes are evidently 
of judicious pruning, which would not 
id them of the pendent branches but 
luce them to break and thus fill up 
ntres and other parts of the bushes. 

Currants produce the best fruit on 
wood made in the previous year. The 
‘the grower should therefore be to see 
1e bushes ate well furnished with such 
hs. This can only be attained by 
x out the oldest of the wood annually 
erforming such thinning of the re- 

r as may be necessary. We advise 
obtain the services of a practical man 
t him do the necessary thinning and 
@ for you unless you sufficiently under- 
the matter to do it yourself. To main- 
ack Currants in a healthy, vigorous 
on the ground round about and over 
oots must be kept well manured. 
may be dug in one year, omitting 
so the next, when a surface mulch 
e applied instead.] 

‘TREES AND SHRUBS 
Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 
‘agtans) 

3. Shackleton).—It is more than likely 
he treatment of the plant as regards 
@ is at fault. For.this shrub a sunny 
‘should always be chosen so as to get 
0d well ripened, and also because the 
$ appear so early that they have to 

‘the variable weather that usually 
Is when they are open. The flowers 
yrne on the shoots made last year, 
est flowering wood being shoots of 
m strength. It should be pruned 
it has done flowering, which will be 
March, and then the shoots should be 
wk to spurs on the old wood. The 
er growth will then be plenty of spray, 

will bear the flowers the succeeding 

Any very vigorous shoots that appear 
removed, unless they are needed to 
to extend the plant, as otherwise they 
eless and produce no flowers. In many 
simply cutting the flowering growths 
: house is all the pruning that is neces- 
A friend of ours has found that birds 
y the buds of this plant. We have 
known this to be the case. 


_ FLOWER GARDEN 

to name : 

G. Parkhouse).—The plant shown in 
hotograph is a Crinum; apparently one 
garden varieties of C. Fowelli. It is 
lear from your letter whether the 
tion of the colour, ‘‘ white and 
,” means that the two colours are in 
wer or whether the blooms of one plant 
hite and another mauve; but they are 
‘able as to arrangement of colouring 
_may be either. Some are a cool clear 
hading to white; others all pale or all 
pink, or pure white. Whatever the 
fement of colour, the pink is usually of 
ner and clearer quality than can be 
ly called mauve, a word that belongs 
ink of a low toned, rather heavy quality 
is that of the flowers of the wild Mal- 
nd the common Thrift, though it is 
ommonly misused to indicate tones of 
h more purplish quality. 


in bad condition 

we some H.T. Roses which are not 
‘well, and as the soil in the bed has 
en renewed for seven or eight years I 
it that might be the cause. I have got 
fresh soil and wish to renew the beds. 
harm the trees if I take them up about 


fo 


or 15th and lay them in until the bed is 
7; . 
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ready for them again? Should I cut back a 
few that have grown tall? Both Faul’s Scar- 
let Climber'and Lemon Pillar are growing 
as pillar Roses inthe bed. Should I prune 
the others or leave them until March? 
(Mrs.) A. MacSweeny. 
[Your Rose trees should benefit by lifting 
and replanting after having refreshed the 
beds with new soil. Any branch of the 
Hybrid Teas which may have grown unduly 
long in comparison with the rest can be 
shortened, but the serious pruning should be 
left. till the spring. The growth of Scarlet 
Climber and Lemon Pillar might be cut back 
just slightly; here, however, it would be a 
mistake to prune closely because, being 
summer flowering only, this would tend to 
growth instead of bloom. Once flowering 
sorts provide. the latter on 
previous year principally ; cut away much of 
this and prospects are lessened. Through the 
check given by replanting not so much 
growth should be left as when the roots 
have not been disturbed. The plants on the 
whole would be the better if planting in per- 
manent quarters follows lifting quickly.| 


Cosmos not flowering 


(L. J. Battersby).—You have evidently been 
growing a late-flowering strain. Disappoint- 
ment is often caused from this. There is 
now a fine selection of the early-flowering 
strain which will bloom in 10 weeks from 
a spring sowing. The best results we have 
ever had were from pot-grown plants, the 
latter—one each—being potted into large 60’s 
instead of being pricked off into.boxes. It is 
a good plant to withstand drought. 
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Tomato leaves curling 

(M. M. W.).—The formation of the leaves 
may be consistent with the variety, as may 
often be observed. If not we suspect you 
may have given the plants too much water, 
and possibly overdoses of rich food. If 
such is the case cease entirely for a week or 
so and give clear water in sufficient quantity 
to prevent the leaves flagging. Allow the 
plants to grow away at will without any 
pruning or defoliating. Give the plants 
plenty of air. There is, so far as we can 
see, no cause for worrying. 


Forcing Rhubarb 


(David Smith).—Seeing you have a quan- 
tity of three-year-old roots you may lift them 
in November and place them on the beds you 
refer to. You can introduce the roots so as 
to keep up a succession. You do not say if 
the house is heated in any way. You can 
lift the roots and let them lie on the surface 
of the soil. Clumps treated thus respond to 
forcing more quickly than when placed in 
the house immediately after lifting. | After 
you have placed the clumps in position spread 
some soil over them and give a good water- 
ing, then cover over with short litter to keep 
the light from them. Rhubarb can also be 
forced in the open air if Seakale pots or 
barrels are placed over the crowns and 
covered with manure. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Converting piece of ground into a 
vegetable garden 

(P. S.).—Yes; lime it liberally, say, at the 
rate of a bushel to a rod. You might use half 
this quantity in the autumn and a similar 
quantity in the spring. Do not apply farm- 
yard manure at the present time. You 
might put on a dressing of old leaves if you 
can procure them. Farmyard manure ought 
not to be mixed with lime. It is obvious 
from your letter that the ground requires 
thorough trenching, and you should make a 


wood of the ° 
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special effort to accomplish this before the 
New Year. Put most, if not all,. of the 
ground down to Potatoes for the first year. 
It is the finest of all crops to clean the ground. 


SHORT REPLIES 


Mrs. F. Calvert.—The fruits were attacked 
by Apple scab and bitter pit, two diseases of 
Apples. only too well known. See article on 
these diseases in early issues. The large 
holes in soft-fleshed Apples are caused by 
birds, probably thrushes. 

F., Aberdeen.—The trouble is Apple 
scab. We are arranging for an article on this 
subject in an early issue. 

Violet Causton.—So far as we can see there 
is no reason for any alarm with regard to 
your Celery. 

R. W. P.—The flower-stem has been in- 
jured in some way, thus causing the mal- 
formation in the flower-head sent. 

Ivy.—-The only way would be to spud it 
out. 

E. Brown.—Your best plan will be to 
write to the Director, Kew Gardens, and ask 
him to send you a syllabus and rules as to 
admission to the gardens. Papers to fill up 
will also be sent you. 

Thos. W. Shaw.—It looks like dryness at 
the roots, but very hard to say without seeing 
the tree. Has it been attacked by any pest? 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


R. O. C.—Eucomis punctata. See article 
issue September 5th, page 542. We have not 
before heard the name Onion Lily for this 
plant, which is perhaps more curious than 
beautiful. 

O. C.—1, Pterocarya caucasica; 2, Coton- 
easter frigida; 3, Viburnum Opulus. 

J. T.—Rhus cotinoides. 

Aster.—r and 2, There are now so many 
Asters that it is difficult to name them unless 
one can compare them in a large collection; 
3, the African Hemp (Sparmannia africana). 

A, P.—1, Probably Aspidium aculeatum ; 2, 
probably Onoclea sensibilis; 3, Polypodium 
vulgare cambricum cristatum ; 4, not a Fern, 
but Alchemilla vulgaris. 

G. Harvey.—1, Polygonum affine, syn. P. 
Brunonis; 2, Thymus Serpyllum citriodorus 
argenteo marginatus; 3, please send more 
complete specimen. 

C. H. W., Torquay.—1, Cestrum aurantia- 
cum; 2, Bupleurum fruticosum; 3, Crata- 
gus prunifolia. 

Scot.—1, Cupressus obtusa; 2, Cupressus 
sempervirens; 3, Cryptomeria japonica; 4, 
Quercus Ilex. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


KE. N., Balcombe.—Apples: 1, Sussex 
Nanny; 2, may be Hormeads Pearmain, syn. 
Arundel Pippin; 3, is perhaps Borsom, a very 
old variety ; 4, not recognised. 

A. E. Humphreys Owen.—Apple Minier’s 
Dumpling, we think. 

J. B. P.—Apples: 1, Yorkshire Beauty ; 
2, Lemon Pippin; 3, Fearn’s Pippin. 

G. P.—Apple not recognised. Kindly read 
our rules as to the naming of fruit. 

V. A. Booth.—Apples: 1, Yorkshire Green- 
ing; 2, Newton Wonder. 


National Sweet Pea Society 


The annual general meeting of the 
National Sweet Pea Society will be held in 
the Essex Hall, Essex. Street, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. 2, on Tuesday, October 2oth, 
1925, commencing at 2.30 o’clock. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT 


Mr. A. Morris, recently gardener at New- 
ton House, Porthcawl, as head gardener to 
H. E. B. Howartn, Esq., Glebe House, 
Colwall. 
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BOOKS. 


The Romance of the Fungus 
World* 


F late years complaints have been rife of 
Ors absurdity of the descriptions of books 
appended by publishers on the dust 
covers, the most mediocre work commonly 
figuring thereon as a most enthralling pro- 
duction exhibiting downright genius—accord- 
ing to its publishers. 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall are not behind- 
hand in praising the work under notice, but 
in this instance it is a pleasure to be able to 
quote what they say as affording a sufficiently 
accurate idea of the contents :— 

‘A charming book providing a fascinating 
account of Mushrooms, Toadstools, and their 
allies. The authors have made a successful 
endeavour to remove the dry and unpalatable 
character usually associated with the litera- 
ture of the subject. The study of these re- 
markable denizens of woodland and meadow 
is one of absorbing interest to all Nature 
lovers; and the authors show how intimately 
connected is mankind with such ‘ strange 
beasts.’ ”’ 

The authors, in their preface, state that 
“Though by most people little known or re- 
garded, the Toadstools and their allies con- 
cern mankind, in many of his daily doings, 
not only intimately but also enormously. In- 
deed, they are linked up with his destinies by 
bonds which, although hidden, are neverthe- 
less infinitely strong.”’ In so doing they have 
indicated one of the most interesting features 
of their book. Thus, in the chapter, ‘‘ The 
damage caused by fungi,’’ they commence 
with the fungus diseases of man. Probably 
not many people could tell one offhand about 
ergotism, a malady bought about by the con- 
tinued use of cereal foods, notably rye flour, 
which have-become contaminated by the 
scleroteria of ergot, a form of chronic poison- 
ing frequently accompanied by mortification 
of the fingers and toes, which caused great 
mortality in the Middle Ages and as recently 
as 100 years ago. Ringworm, too, is a fun- 
gus disease, and so are barber’s itch, a form 
of excema, the thrush of infants, tender feet, 
and a tropical disease known as madura- 
foot—the latter ‘‘ singularly revolting to the 
non-medical mind, and the details may well 
be passed over,’’ according to our authors, 
who thus can hardly be accused of being sen- 
sationalists. : 

The fungus diseases of meat and fruit are 
among the numerous other matters’ dealt 
with. It so happened that quite recently I 
myself was occupied with an important law- 
suit. Its subject was the heavy losses in- 
curred in Tasmanian Apple shipments in 
1921-22, due to a condition which has since 
been christened brown heart-rot. J can well 
believe that for the season 1922 the insurance 
companies paid out claims amounting to 
several hundred thousand pounds. On top of 
that eminent counsel and scientific witnesses 
were battling for 10 days in court at what 
must have been enormous cost. : 


The authors are sons of the late Mr. R. A. 


Rolfe, of Kew, the successor of Reichenbach 
as the world’s botanical authority on Orchids. 
As an old Kewite and. friend of the gentle- 
man honoured, it gives me pleasure to quote 
their dedication :— . 

“To the memory of George Edward 
Massee, V.M.H., A.L.S:, ‘to whom the 
authors are indebted for their first glimpses 
of the fungus world, and in whose company, 
in field and by fireside, they spent many de- 
lightful hours.”’ 

I have no hesitation in recommending this 

*"“ The Romance of the Fungus World,’ by R. T. and 


F. W. Rolfe. 1925. London: Chapman and Hall, 1) 
Henrietta Street, W C. 2, Illustrated. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
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book to gardeners. It is ‘‘ not a text book, 
nor even an ‘introduction to the fungi,’ at 
least.in the sense in which such a title would 


be generally understood.’’ The chapter on the » 


cultivated fungi is a good one, and the illus- 
trations from photographs are excellent. 

It may interest the authors and my readers 
to know that the luminosity of fungi 
described in the book is commonly and very 
strikingly displayed in Australia. 


ARTHUR GARNETT. ~ 


Autumn Flowers, Fruits, and 
Vegetables at Vincent Square 
"T tenicutrat Society, held on October 

6th, was one of the most brilliant shows 
of the whole year. The favourable weather 
of the last few weeks has prolonged the 
flowering season of many hardy plants, 


especially Roses, Gladioli, | Kniphofias, 
and Dahlias, whilst many Chrysanthemums 


and Michaelmas Daisies are now at their — 


best. : 


The favourable weather conditions were 


reflected upon the Vincent Square Show when 
all of the above-mentioned flowers were repre- 
sented. There was rather a lack-of novel- 
ties, though many Dahlias were selected for 
trial at Wisley and some awards were made 
to new Chrysanthemums, ‘the best of which 
was Cranford Cream. Chrysanthemums will 


HE fortnightly meeting of the Royal 


~ breadth. 


doubtless be shown in greater numbers at the : 


next few meetings. ; 

The autumn hues of Maples, Viburnums, 
Thorns, and Rhus Typhina (Stag’s-horn 
Sumach) gave splashes of warm reds and 


browns that almost vied with autumn flowers. 


for effect. 
Michaelmas Daisies came from nurseries 


all over the country, and some of the recent ~ 


varieties were beautifully shown. We were 
greatly impressed by Queen of Colwall, 
shown by the well-known raiser, Mr. Ernest 
Ballard. The large mauve flowers were over 
3 inches across. Mother 0’ Pearl, shown by 
Messrs. W. Wells, junr., with large pale 
mauve-pink flowers, stood out as one of the 
best in the exhibition. The white Queen 
Elizabeth and Aldenham Pink were admir- 


ably shown in Mr. H. J.~ Jones’ effective 


and comprehensive group. Barr’s Pink, of 
vivid colour and good habit, shown by 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, was the most talked 
of Michaelmas Daisy in the show. _ 

Two gold medals were awarded, viz., to the 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs for a most interesting col- 
lection of vegetables containing many little- 
known kinds. It was one of the finest col- 


lection of vegetables that Mr. Beckett has 


ever staged and included white Cucumbers, ~ 
black Peas, purple Potatoes, Kohl Rabi, © 


Celeriac, purple and white Aubergines, and 


faultless examples of Leeks, Cauliflowers, 
and Onions. 


The other gold medal-was awarded to Mr. 


F.C. Stoop, of Byfleet (gardener, Mr. G. 
Carpenter), for a collection of Apples com- 
prising about 100 varieties, all examples of 
high-class cultivation. 


The varieties Clay- - 


gate Pearmain, Gravenstein, Cox’s Orange - 


Pippin, and James Grieve stood out as of ex- 


ceptional merit. 
National Chrysanthemum Society 
New Chrysanthemums 
UITE an interesting series of new 
Chrysanthemums was submitted to the 
Floral Committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society on Monday _ last, 
October 5th, when the following varieties 
were selected for honours :— 
BRIGHTNESS.—A_ beautiful flower of a 
bright chestnut-red colour with golden re- 
verse. The florets are of good length, rather 


ey 


narrow in build, a flower of 
ing reflexed form, some 5 inches 
The plant is free flowering and — 
is borne on a stout, erect foot-st 
class Certificate to Mr. H. Wool 
-Birminghant. 3 228 aces 
(CRANFORD CREAM.—This is-a 
ing flower evolved in free-flower. 
blossom of most refined appe. 
dividual flowers are about 3 i 
and have florets that are of 
Colour, cream deepening in r 
the centre. First-class Certificate t 
Roots, Hollicot, Cranford, Middle 
CRANFORD. Rep, — An __ inter 
flowering variety that should do 
outdoor border. The flowers are r 
but of pleasing form, havin: 
- florets. Colour, orange-chestnut. 
develops beautiful sprays of bloss 
-mended. Also from Mr. Roo 
Nancy TuHomas.—A useful | 
~The plant is dwarf—really abo 
Individual flowers are about 3 
diameter and have flat florets of 
Colour, bronzy-red, tij 
As a border plant this vari 
grown without disbudding. 
From Mr.-Woolman.— —— 
One variety which did n 
~award, but which, in our opinion, 
of considerable promise, is na 
It is a flower quite 5 inches in d 
disbudded, having florets of me 
and good-length. Colour, reddist 
with bright bronze reverse. It 
flower of good form. a 


oe Obituary 


HORACE J. WRIGH" 


the death from heart disease o 
friend and contributor, Hora 
which occurred on the 30th ult 
pit, Bury St. Edmunds, in ] 
Horace Wright came of a 
family, and his life was devoted 
ture. He was the son of John 
well-known writer and lecturer, - 
to Walter P. Wright, the horticul 
“for. Kent..5 oS ee 
Horace Wright will long | 
for his good pioneer work in conn 
the National Sweet Pea Society. 
one time Editor of the ‘* Journal 
ture,’’ which ceased publication 
war. He was also associated witl 
ful work of the Vacant Land 
Society. He was an accomplish 
lecturer, and. his services were 
after as a judge at flower shows 
greatly handicapped by_ill-healt 
years, he continued to work righ 
very last. To his widow and only s¢ 
we extend our deepest sympathy. 


TRADE NOTES — 
With’s Chemical Manure Co. 

inform us that their manures have 
before the public for no less than 
They have certainly stood the 
and we congratulate this well-kr 
a record of which they are natural 
Messrs. Buggés Insecticides, 
facturing Chemists, Eclipse Wor 
combe Hill, Blackheath, London, 
now placing upon the market the 
vention in the form of a fluid 
cide, a worm and slug destroyer. 
~ destroyer it is most efficient, but 
slug killer that it will probably » 
greatest value to gardeners gen 
the slug pest is at present uncontr 
one fluid ounce of Helicide is 
two gallons of water, and it can 


on most border plants. The fluid has 
ect of bringing slugs and worms out of 
hiding place to the surface of the 
fed. a second dose of fluid should 
lied. - 


Pad 


‘LATE REPLIES 


> 
onum Weyrichii 

7. W.).—The specimen you sent is not 
y speaking a shrub, but an herbaceous 
of shrub-like habit. You will notice 
1e branches that flowered this year will 
ring the winter, and these should be 


ek to ground level during winter or in 


ly spring. New shoots will rise in 
fom the root stock in March and April 
wese will flower profusely in the same 
, say August and September. The 
hails from the Island of Sachalin and 
of the Knot Weeds. The proper name 
ygonum Weyrichii and it should grow 
3 feet high. Many of the Polygonums 
6 invasive for small gardens, but the 
; under note is fairly manageable in 
espect. It is, however, of no great 
in the garden. 

xt Michaelmas Daisy 

—A very poor form of a Michaelmas 
and which, owing to its being so long 
place, is starved. If you are anxious 
in it we should advise you to lift it 
plant the vigorous pieces on the out- 
f the clump in good soil. As it is sent 
ould throw it away, there being so 
fine forms now. Yes; burn the Holly- 
and raise a fresh batch from seed. 


ae 
in Brothers’ Other Journals 
rome features of the current tssaes 


Cabinet Maker.—Retail Advertising ; 
side of a Mattress : The Preparation of 
or Mattresses. 
- Chemical Age.—‘‘ Acrosols in~ In- 
Pe by Dr. W. E. Gibbs; ‘‘ Pherol For- 
1yde Resins as’ Constituents of Lac- 
and Varnishes,’’ by A. G. Hopper ; 
ng for Chemical Engineering. 
Electrician.—‘ The New Birmingham 
asting Station,” by E. M. Deloraine ; 
ss on Wireless Matters,’’ by Prof. 
. C€. Rowe; Contractors and_ the 
ial Register. 
Fruit Grower.—Walnut 
Britain; Future © of 
isation ; Strawberry-grow'ng 


Cullure in 
Horticultural 
Pro= 


hoe é 

Gas World.—Special Winter Season 
*r, with numerous notices of novelties 
-¢onsuming appliances; The Outdoor 
jalesman; Town Gas for Industrial 
eS. i ‘ 
‘Hardware Trade Journal.~Modern 
ds in the Ironmonger’s Workshop De- 
mt; Facts about Woodworking Tools ; 
uggestion Box in Shop, Office, and 


ne 
ts es 


tATALOGUES RECEIVED 
ymith, Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry.— 
and shrubs, climbing plants, ete. 

se Bros., Debden Nurseries, Melton, 
widge, Suffolk.—List of Roses. 

Mes Son, Portadown, N. 


sGredy and 
Gold medal Irish-grown Roses. 
Cyprus Road Nursery, Leicester. 


m and Co., Royal Nurseries, 
Leicester.—Catalogue of 


Hawlmark, 


son and Sons, Ltd., 
list of 


Co. Down.—Price 
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ARE YOU KING'S 
FOND OF ACRE 
FRUIT ? ROSES 


Luscious fruit, with all the delicate : : 
bloom which is only obtainable when The King’s Acre Nurseries— 
famous since 1785 for the 


the fruit has been fully sun-ripened 
and freshly picked? Fruit growing is stamina and vigour of their 
roses—have hardy and reliable 


easy; even the smallest garden 
cannot be too small to adequately 

support a few well-chosen trees. STANDARDS 

9 

BUSHES, and 

RAMBLERS 


The King’s Acre Nurseries—famous 
since 1785—have a wonderful selec- 
tion of the choicest fruit trees : apples 
and pears, juicy and mellow; the 
kingly grape, the humble goose- 
berry, everything for everyone in 


Standards, Bushes & Espaliers 


Prices are very moderate indeed, 
and the King’s Acre people will, 
if you wish, help you to select your 
varieties. Consider well if it is 
worth while to “‘Grow your own 
fruit.”’ 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
post free. 


KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, Ltd., HEREFORD 


AWARDED 90 GOLD MEDALS Est. 1785 


in a wonderful, almost endless 
variety, which they are offering 

_at prices considered by experts 
and amateurs to be beyond 
competition. 


Alphabetically arranged List with 
special value in Collections—Free 
on request. 
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The most delightful way of growing 
these beautiful flowers 


Special collections of showy but inexpen- 
sive varieties, 3/6, 6/6, 12/6, 30/-, and 


upwards. 
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BENTLEY'S 


DAISY KILLER 


(Lawn Sand) 


Ensures beautiful deep-green velvety lawns, 
absolutely free from coarse grass, daisies, 
moss, or weeds. 


1 ton, £26; 4-ewts., 26/6 per cwt ; 1 ewt., 


28/-; 56 lbs., 15/6; 28 Ibs , 8/6; 14 lbs., 4/9 ; 


tins, 1/6 each. 
Carriage patd on 15/- orders and upwards. 


Sole Manufacturers :— 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, LIMITED, 


AUCTION SALES OF 


PROT: HEROE._ & MORRIS 


MONDAY. WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY at 


67 68. Cheapside. London EC.2. 
Write for Catalogues: Phone Cliy 3856. 


ASK YOUR BOOTMAKER FOR 


Leather Waterproof and Reliable. 
They siaad the test of af reagh wear, 

See the trade mark on looping of s2ch palr- 
WM. PAUL, LTD., Ock Tannery, Leeds. 


Gureka@ 


WEED KILLE POWDER and LIQUID. 


Keeps. all garden paths, 
ete. clear of weeds, moss or other growths. PER- 
FECTLY SAFE IN USING. 


: LAWN SAN Destroys DAISIES and other 


surface weeds: Improves the 
growth and quality of the grass. 


WORM KILLE For use NOW on Golf, 


Bowling Greens, etc. 
ASK YOUR AGENT FOR THE EUREKA BRAND 


TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, LTO., LINCOLN 


a AOL ee 


Chemical Works, Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 


Rl 


STEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS 


| (std. 1760.) — LTD. 
| 
| 
| 


Great Auction Sales — 


I 
‘DUTCH BULBS 
: 
if 


Now Proceeding 
At their Great Rooms, 


38, KING STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 
Every Monday and Wednesday 


At 1 o’clock each day, 


Lots purchased on Commission and packed 
and forwarded to all parts of the Country. 


ee ee es UES ON APPLICATION. 


| 


A Remedy 1 for Caterpillars 2 


No matter a a agi or later 


the orchard, it pays to use Stictite 
Tree Banding Compound, as a 
means of checking leaf-eating 
caterpillars. : 

Winter Moth is responsible 
for the bulk of the leaf-eating 
caterpillars. It rises from the 
soil early in October or late Sep- 
tember, and the females (being 
wingicss) at once crawl up the 
tree trunks in order to deposit 
their eggs in the branches. 


By banding the trees with 
Stictite in the Autumn, you _can 


Write for Descriptive Folder = 


Stictite is sold by Nurserymen, Seedsmen, F lorists, Se 
Ironmongers, Chemists, and Stores. 
culty, please write to Abol Limited, 11, points : 

Paddock Wood, Kent. ea 


Stictite wn ite 


12 trees of about 8 ins. diamete 


prevent the eges being laid 
so avoid having to spray. for 
caterpillars in the Spine " 


1 lb. of Stictite will a 


 4$-lb., 1/6 (postage 6d.) ; 
2/9 (postage 6d.); 2 Ib., 5/- 
age 9d.); 4 Ibs, 10/- (postage 
Tea vis 17/6 (postage Le 
Gastne Greaseproof Paper, 
wide: 6 yds., 2d. ; ae 
25 yds., 6d.; 50 yds., 9d. ; 
1/6; 200 yds., 216. 


If any diffi- 


Where 


can I obtain ? 


HE difficulty of not knowing 

exactly where you can secure 

some special line needed for - 
the garden — probably recom- 
mended or seen elsewhere—is _ 
easily overcome by utilising the 
services of “G.I.” - 


Considerable care overa num- 
ber of years has been given to 
tabulating information on all aspects 
of gardening that shall prove cf 
assistance to our readers. 


Write us, therefore, when you 
want to know where to obtain 
any seeds, plants, shrubs, horti- 
cultural implements, sundries, or 
other accessories to the garden 
that you do not see advertised in 
our pages. : 


Address your enquiry, with stamped 
enyelope for reply, to— 
The Manager, 


“Gardening Illustrated,” 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 


: : Pe a ee 
ARTISTIC FERN 
pie quantities and sizes required, and have ‘ 
Paid” quotations, or write for Price List 


RICHARD SANKEY & SO 


‘The high reputation of this Bo 
- ciency and ecoueny is still u 
Easy to fix, easy to manage, an 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal B 
Amateur’s Greenhous 


Price Lists and Estimates for 
apparatus on applicats 


MESSENGER & co., 
LOUGHBOROUGH, Leioesters 
London Office : 122, Victoria S 
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t BRoses 


Be oaration of the ground for new 


e-beds needs attention. 


We cannot 


select an old pasture field, but that 
an be grown under many varying 
1s and widely different soils is evident 
é splendid results obtained all over 
wiry where due care has been given 


reparation of the soil. 


There are few 


would despair of growing Roses in 
-; free hand as regards drainage 
a 


1 preparation. 


If one can choose 


igh ground so much the better, for 
t matter how open this. may be, 


pests. 


s the soil is really bad there need not 
h expense in. its preparation. 
d poor, some good meadow loam 
roaches the stiff side will be a great 
hat we-really want in such a case 
| that will retain any food we may 
A light and very porous 
S a great deal of the fertilising 
oH percolate away from the roots it 
ded to help. On the other hand, it 
injurious to have a stiff soil with- 


the Roses. 


Bdrxinage to 
Vay any super- 
oisture. In only 
es would | 
soil, as fre- 
vised. Bas- 
ing is better, 
his is done 
a splendid _ 
ity to improve 
_ soil, and 


ur again 
fire replant- 
a bring’ the 
soil to the top, 


ore especially 
or, does not re- 


take consider- 
le to make 
spit good, 
e addition of 
_ farmyard 
1 mixture of 
ushed bones, 


bsoil, using. 
f the’ soil is 
ined to be 


‘the full force of strong winds can be 
- Closed-in and over-sheltered gar- 
lead to severe attacks of mildew 


—Preparing the Ground 


cow -manure is often a great help in the 
bottom trench of sandy or gravelly soils. 
In any case the bottom should be dug 


over as deeply as 


the full depth of 


possible — in short, 


new spade should 


be utilised in the case of the top spit, and 
the deeper the bottom can be moved the 


better. 


Should one be so 
fresh meadow ground, 


fortunate as to get 


let a shallow spit of 


the top be turned over upon the bottom. be- 
fore digging over the remainder -of the top 
spit. Poor, gravelly soils may have a little 


clay added to them with advantage. 
clayey soil road-sidings, 


burnt garden refuse, 
added. 


To a 
free from petrol, 


and ashes should be 


A soil that has been under high cultivation 
for some years, but has not recently grown 
Roses, only~needs careful bastard-trenching 
and the bottom loosened; adding a quantity 
of animal manures to such a soil only in- 
creases the amount of humus, and one would 
do better to give a dressing of lime when dig- 


ging it over. 


We can feed the Roses from 


the surface later on, and the lime applied now 
will sweeten and improve the soi] much more 
than any additional manures. 


In fact, the 


and Planting 


soil in these cases is often what gardeners 
style ‘* sick ’? with manure. 


Holes for Roses should be at least 2 feet 
in diameter, and moved down to quite that 
depth. Upon no account allow manure to 
come into contact with the roots. Never 
plant while the ground is wet. It is far 
better to lay the Roses in by the roots until 
the soil is in a more suitable condition. 
Oftentimes the roots of Roses are not spread 
out sufficiently. | Nor should the whole of 
the soil be placed above the roots before 
making it firm. A little at a time, combined 
with fairly firm treading, is infinitely better 
than one heavy treading at the last. Always 
plant dwarfs 3 inches to 4 inches deeper than 
the piactioas - between Rose and stock, 
whether they are budded or grafted. They 
will only be a couple of inches deep when the 
ground takes its final settling, and this is 
none too much. Deep: planting encourages 
the basal and sucker-like growths, which are 
the real life of most dwarf-grown Roses. 
Standards do not need to be any deeper than 
they were when growing in the nursery. 
Secure all standards against any wind- 
waving directly they are planted. C. 


Notes of the 
Week 


Dipteronia sinensis 


LTHOUGH allied 
A to the. Maples, this 

interesting Chinese 
tree, by reason of its 
graceful pinnate leaves, 
bears a_ striking re- 
semblance to some of 
the Aralias when viewed 
at a distance. A closer 
inspection, however, re- 
veals a distinct species, 
handsome both in leaf 
and fruit. At the pre- 
sent time a specimen of 
from ro feet to 14 feet 
high, and about the 
same in diameter, 
known to me is carry- 
ing quite a quantity of 
seeds. These are very 
attractive and are borne 
on erect panicles from 


Weeping standard Wichuraiana Roses and beds of Irish Elegance and K. of K. Aotichderadwietanches 
Standards should be secured against wind directly they are planted 


long, each fruit com- 
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posed of two flat-winged carpels, like the 
Wych Elm and the Hop tree (Ptelea), but in 
colour a pleasing soft rose. When planting 
this unique subject plenty of space should be 
allowed for its full development, as when 
grown in shrub form it assumes a spread- 
ing character. E. M. 


Irises 7 

These are quite as pure in colour and as 
quaifit in form as are the choicest Orchids, 
with the advantage that most of the best 
kinds defy our bitterest winters with im- 
punity. The Flag Iris or forms of Iris ger- 
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manica are all hardy and very variable, and 
to these evergreen kinds may be added the 
best of the deciduous or bulbous section 
(Xiphion). Some of these bioom with the 
Snowdrop, while the English and Spanish 
kinds are at their best during May and June. 
The Japanese varieties of 1. Kampferi are 
lovely by brook margins or pond sides, :pro- 
ducing great blossoms 8 inches or 9 inches 
in diameter, and of the most varied shades of 
lovely colour. The man who plants a good 
collection of Irises can afford to smile at the 
fate which forbids his indulgence in Orchids 
or rare hothouse plants of any, kind, 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Liltum auratum in its third year 

T may be of interest to you to see the en- 

closed photograph of -an Auratum Lily, 

showing what can be done without glass. 
The bulb is in its third year. The first year 
I had 11 flowers, the second 25, and again 
25 this year, but this year the blooms were 
larger, and all of them opened at once, which 
made a magnificent show. I kept it in a 


frame in the winter, then under a warm wall 


until I brought it into the house. 
_ CATHERINE HILEs. 
Home Close, Sibford Ferris, near Banbury, 
Oxon. 


Mimulus luteus 

Mr. Arnott’s note on this plant and _ its 
varieties was of considerable interest to me, 
as a remarkably free-flowering form with five 
bold scarlet blotches has been under observa- 
tion in my garden right through the past 
summer and was much admired by all who 
saw it. The plant reached me through my 


friend’ Mr. A. T. Johnson, a frequent con-_ 


tributor to this and other gardening journals. 
Mr. Johnson found this.plant in a boggy 
place on a high moor in North Wales and 
sent me part of it with the remark that it 
was handsome. 

It was all that, and more, and one of the 
most persistent -flowering plants I ever 
owned. The first blooms opened in late May, 
and last week there were still some good 
flowers on the clump when I cut the stems 
off to harvest the seeds. I grew the plant in 
a narrow border of stiffish loam at the north 
side of my house and can truthfully assert 
that, moisture-lover as that plant most un- 
doubtedly is, it kept on flowering and showed 
no signs of distress during the nine weeks of 
drought we experienced during May, June, 


and July, although it never once-was watered. 
Other plants in the same border, and much. 


longer established, got over their flowering 
in record time, and displayed their dislike of 
the long dry spell in an unmistakable manner. 
I have now removed this plant to my new 
garden in Sussex and will try it out in 
various positions for another season before 
I pass it on to other plant-lovers as the valu- 
able acquisition I feel sure it will be. 
W. E. Tu. INGWERSEN, 
Birch Farm, Sharpthorne, Sussex. 


Corydalis thalictrifolia 

This is quite one of the best of the Fumi- 
tories and makes a very useful addition to 
the rock garden. At first sight it gives the 
impression of being a specially good piece of 
C. lutea. Closer inspection disposes of that 
impression for, barely 12 inches in height, C. 
thalictrifolia is quite distinct from other 
species of the genus.. The stems are thin 
and wiry, the leaves in pairs, placed 
oppositely, distinctly serrated, and rounded at 
the top. The flowers are produced hori- 


zontally, after the manner of C. lutea, and 
the plant continues in bloom from May until 
the end of September. About 20 years ago 


Grown without a greenhouse 


In three years this Lilium auratum has 
produced 61 flowers 


my attention was drawn to a plant of C. 
thalictrifolia at Kew which, I was assured, 
had flowered continuously from early May 
until November 2nd, the date on which J saw 
it. Such a plant is obviously valuable in the 
rock garden. ; W. McG. 
Mabie. : =e : : 
The Gromwells 


Lithospermum petraeum, now once more 
Moltkia petraea, deserves all the praise Sir 
Herbert Maxwell gives it on page 598. I 
had: not. read-*. G=- Ma S782? notes+on the 
Gromwells referred to by Sir Herbert, but 
there is no question that the name Lithosper- 
mum intermedium belongs to a_ distinct 
species, or probably a hybrid, and cannot be 
regarded as a synonym of Moltkia. petraea. 
Some years ago I saw in Miss Willmott’s 
gatden at Warley, Essex, Moltkia petra, 
Lithospermum intermedium, and Lithosper- 
mum graminifollum gracing the same 
mound or bank, and had a splendid oppor- 
tunity of closely comparing the three plants 
in strong, well-established specimens and in 
their fullest beauty. 

This comparison confirmed a view I had 


\ 


~we know in gardens as L 


but I have never sueceeded in 


_Farrer, a keen observer and st 


trees of the variety which, eve 


-duced by_ the Monks of the 
-one time used to exist at Ar 


held for some time, and 
friends with whom [| discussed 
concurred with. I feel certain 


mum graminifolium occurs in the 
Lombardy, and extends eastw: 
matia, where it meets the m 


most westerly station. The 
reason why, at this meeting pl 
plants should not interbreed. — 
stances of similar occurrence 
indeed looked for by botanists 
plant collectors, and as L. interr 
absolutely intermediate in form ar 
tween the wide, tuft-forming L 
folium, with all its main branche 
and mat-like, resembling out of 
mass of Thrift, and the ne 
leaved shrubs of t2 inches ft 
formed of Mol kia petra. 
I have raised both the plants 
as the parents freely from home-s 


i 


seeds of L. intermedium, which 
in my view of its hybrid origin. — 

I offer this, of course, in all hur 
a personal conjecture and not a 
stantiated judgment of a qualifie 
authority ; but I believe that the la 


plants, had reached independent 
similar conclusions. — alee 

As all the works obtainab 
grower and lover of hardy plar 
upon this subject, and do not 
L. intermedium, I hope I may 
from thus airing my views in 
some competent authority may 
those who, like me, grope in di 

__ Apple Oslin 

1 wonder if this Apple 
in gardens among the ever-inet 
bers of its competitors? I 


seasons, never fail to crop.— 
by no means large—* me 
describe even the best sa 
very evenly formed, the sk 
yellow colour thickly covere 
brown dots. The flesh is yell 
and juicy, and it has an’ aro 
which, so far as I know, i 
Apples. It is at its best in Octob 
of these old Apples which 
be more widely planted,  e: 
midland and southern dis 
<a A See 
[I can call to mind th 
this Scoteh Apple, which 
some 70 years ago by a tree o: 
den about 8 miles from A 
in their season were highly 
This Apple is supposed to- 


name Arbroath Pippin. 
trees of this Apple is that t 
covered with knots or burrs 
planted, root and form fine t 
peculiarity it is known as_ 
W. P> Fa ; : ee 


Owing to the immense ami 
coupled with the spell of droug 
been an enormous number of - 
Solanum nigrum (a small whit 
Solanum Dulcamara. It is not q 

. = <a 


is really poisonous or not, as the 
»w Hebrides seem to eat it with- 
neful effect. It is an annual, 
ually | in loose or newly-dug 
ce it is commonly found in 
ens and nurseries. The Solanum 
Bitter-sweet), unlike the former, 
1. This plant is frequently mis- 
‘ignorant for a far more deadly 
tropa Belladonna, or Deadly Night- 
wh: ‘ch a few-grains of the dried 
eed will poison.a man. The Bitter- 
called from the stem and berries 
r and the leaves sweet, is not 
‘poisonous as the Deadly Night- 
still poisonous. Many are the 
dren who have paid the price of 
eating the most tempting-look- 
while many cattle have likewise 
here. Curiously enough I saw 
Belladonna shown by one of the 
ys at a flower show—Atropa Bella- 
ng other flowers fixed on a sheet 
‘ded first prize. The boy had also, 
enough, put the name ‘Belladonna 
‘plant. If Solanum Dulcamara. is 
of soon it will become a plague in 
. ‘*Prevention-is better than 
aybe there cannot be a cure. 

on Deg Be 


3 (Litiodendron Tulipifera) 
'D you, please, give me any informa- 
the Tulip tree (Liriodendron 
ra)? Does it flower freely in 
, and at what age? I have heard 
it does not flower much till it is 


about 20 vears old. that is so? 
We have one tree in the policies here which 
is much older than 20 years, 


much prepped at not seeing it in flower 


‘Do vou think 


and I have been 


A flowering spray of the Tulip Tree (Liriodendron Tulipifera) 


The flowers are produced in June and July, and with little imagination it may be 
said that they resemble a Tulip in form 


flowering occasionally? Of course, I do not 
know if ‘the tree ever ates as I only came 
here last May. The tree is in good condition 
and between 4o feet and 50 feet high. 
SCOT. 
The Gardens, Fingask, Errol, 
Perthshire. 


[When once the Tulip-tree reaches its adult 
stage it flowers very freely, but the colour of 
the “blossoms is too dull to render them very 
striking. It does not flower regularly, and it 
may be that your specimen will bloom this 
year. There are many fine examples scattered 
up and down throughout the country. ] 


A pretty St. John’s Wort 


Apropos Mr. S. Arnott’s note in the issue 
of October 3rd regarding’ the novelty Hyperi- 
cum eT Maquoides,”’ I would hazard the 
opinion that the name is a nes corrup- 
tion of lysimachioides. ‘‘ Odes, * aides,’ 
is a common termination ees % signify 
similarity, as Veronica salicornioides, mean- 
ing the Veronica that resembles samphire. 
This could easily be corrupted into Sally 
Cornoids, and we should then have another 
peculiar plant name. I remember a quaint 
old gardener who was full of praise for a 
Rose which he called ‘‘ Gruesome Triplets,’’ 
and on the costermonger’s barrows I have 
seen displayed ‘‘ Happy Medium” and 
‘ Traitors’ Cancer,’’ with numerous other 
attempts at nomenclature not quite so start- 
ling. PENCRAIG. 


The decorative uses of Gladioli in 
America 


I gather from the article in last week’s 
issue, page 613, that you like to have some- 
thing on the Gladiolus for your paper, so I 
am sending you an extract from ‘‘ Garden 
and Home Builder,’’? another American paper. 

SMILAX. 


The artistic value of a flower for decorative 
use infallibly gauges its place in the world’s 
esteem. Very lovely effects may be produced 
with the different types of Gladiolus where 
used for baskets, bowls, table decorations, 
bridal bouquets, and for many other agree- 
able flower arrangements. This has seldom 
been more effectively shown than it was at 
the exhibition of the American Gladiolus 
Society at Rochester, N.Y., August 12th to 
14th. | Small- flowered varieties are particu- 
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larly effective for tea tables, in bowls or low 
vases. The small Primulinus sorts, which 
are often’ quite inadequate when massed in 
large vases, are particularly effective for this 
purpose. Golden. Frills, a. lovely deep-yéllow 
frilled Primulinus variety of small size and 
airy grace, is admirable in a bowl above 
Maidenhair Fern. A tea table for four people 
decorated with wee little Orange Brilliant 
Gladiolus and pale blue Delphinium in a bow] 
with white Gypsophila and Maidenhair Fern 
is most attractive, and shows in excellent 
fashion how useful these little, slender 
flowers are on a small table, where large 
varieties would produce too heavy an effect. 
The large sorts are splendid for floor baskets, 
large vases, and similar uses. 


Gentiana acaulis . 


I have read with interest the different ex- 
periences ot correspondents in respect of 
growing Gentiana acaulis. So far I have 
not succeeded, but Iam just beginning to get 
a plant to grow that I bought four. or five 
years ago, though I have not “had a bloom on 
it up to the pr esent. 

During the first week in August I paid a 
visit to a nursery at Darley ‘Dale, on the 
Derbyshire hills above |] Matlock, and there | 
saw Gentiana acaulis growing in profusion ; 
row after row, 10 yards to 20 yards long, of 
the most healthy plants possible to see. The 
man who took us round said he had an order 
for 800 of ‘the best for Scotland, and he 
showed these to us, and every plant would be 
at least 6 inches across. Apparently they 
can grow it in Scotland, whereas only 20 
miles to 30 miles lower down in the Trent 
Valley we can scarcely get it to move. 

W. E. McC, 

54, Recreation Street, Long Eaton. 


Horticulturists’ nomenclature 

I fear my note on page 585 cannot have 
been clearly expressed, and consequently has 
been misinterpreted by Mr. Bethune-Baker 
in his criticism of it on page 615. My sug- 
gestion is that where a botanical name in 
Latin exists for a species such name should 
be used, followed by the additional name of 
the variety or form, the latter only, not the 
specific name, being permissibly in English. 
Well-marked varieties, many of which have 
already got botanical names in Latin, shouid 
be called bys Sihese exo Campanula 
glomerata var, speciosa, not Campanula 
speciosa, since there is a distinct species of 
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that name. Here it may be remarked that 
confusion often arises from the practice. of 
gardeners calling a thing a variety which a 
botanist recognises. as a perfectly distinct 
species. Horticulturists’ forms, races, or 
strains should by preference have an English 
name, thus, Campanula glomerata Brilliant, 
but there would be no objection to Campanula 
glomerata splendens, though Campanula 
splendens and C. Brilliant should be avoided. 
In the examples cited by your correspon- 
dent the Snapdragons should be listed as 
Antirrhinum majus Fire King and Canary 
Yellow respectively, not as Antirrhinum Fire 
King, etc., which gives no idea of the species 
from which the form is derived. Many of the 
names now given in catalogues are hopelessly 
misleading and may cause the plant to be 
mistaken “for something entirely different. 
A. H. Wo.iey-Dop. 


Cutting back Gorse 


I notice your note on dealing with lege 
Gorse. I have found it a perfectly safe Hane 
to cut it back ever so far. Of course, it takes 
time to make fresh growth and will be flower- 
less for one Season, “but there is no risk to the 
life of the plant. If you notice, Gorse that 
has been burned quite to the root sprouts 
afresh all right. A. W. 

Inverness. 


October flowers 


I have this morning (October 11th) picked 
a bowl of Rose Zéphirin Drouhin. The 
bushes are still smothered in bloom and buds. 
Iris stylosa is in bloom and Rhododendron 


October 


ponticum is flowering on this year’ 
The borders are as gay, or perk 
than ever—Dahlias, African Ma 
ceolaria amplexicaulis, Ageratum 
dragons still in full bloom; am 
many herbaceous plants as we. 
at their best. AGA 


Walsham House, ae n 


Treatment of dwarf 

I think your corresponden 
(p. 609), may be-interested in 
of dwarf Heaths. Two years 


me some very leggy plants of 
When I planted them I laid ou 


ie hity with peaty Sori eeu 
way up the stem and now I 
dwarf mats covered with buds. 


sults, cutting off te dead flower 
ing every branch; also some EB 
and varieties of Sco Heather 
not only flowered better, and n 
did carpet for some hardy Azal 
greatly prolonged the interest ar 
the bed. 


Broadstone, Dorset. 


Truth in advertisin 

I quite agree with Miss Jeky 
page 614 respecting - the h 
florists give in their catalogues 
various ” plants should - grow. 
perience this should often be do 


Red Roses, Ton. bridge 


The Decorative Rose Garden, @ 
Rose Mermaid below — = 


trebled.. Not only are the heights 
understated, but it often happens | 
relative heights given for varie 
same species are “misleading, those 
with a low.habit often over-toppi 
which are said to- be taller, 
arrangement results in one’s #0 
No doubt situation and soil much a 
heights to which plants will grow, 
should not account for the consisfen 
statement referred to Py Miss Jekyll. 

ce woul 
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Dwelling in a land of Roses 


The house of Mr. S. W. Burgess at Red Roses, Tonbridge, Kent 


= | Red Roses, Tonbridge 


Rene of the delightful home and gar- 
of Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Burgess at 
bridge is known to rosarians far and 

‘All through the summer and autumn, 

ee to six on Wednesdays, the garden 

| to the public, and Rose lovers find a 

le at Red Roses at any time. There 

ls of Roses, borders of Roses, banks of. 
arches, standards, and pillars of Roses, 

-are by no means all red Roses, us 
be led to imagine from the name of 

ess’ home. To stand on the high 

by the house one has the pleasant feel- 

eing surrounded by Roses; it is a 

and of Roses. 

OF DECORATIVE RoseEs.—In that part 

rarden devoted to decorative Roses 

‘beds of various sizes and shapes. 

lawn a large oval bed of Mme. Abel 

may bordered with Mrs. Henry Morse, 
own below another large oval bed of the 
toses Etoile d’Hollande and Miss Van 

‘m, surrounded by smaller beds of one 

y in each bed—viz., Mme. Edouard 

ot, Golden Emblem, Sunstar, W. F. 

, The Queen Alexandra, Mrs. Aaron 
, Rev. Page Roberis, Mrs. S. W. Bur- 
Ophelia, Molly Sharman Crawford, 

Wemyss Quin, Louise C. Breslau, 

1, Betty Uprichard, Lady Inchiquin, 

. de C. Pernet, Lady Roundway, and 

beds of red Roses forming a Victoria 

i and containing A. Emslie, Col. 0. 

erald, Lady Maureen Stewart, and 

tay : : 

+. Clark, the object being to grow as 

8 possible only those reds which do not 

purple as they fade. Of the red Roses, 
G: E. Van Rossem and Etoile d’Hol- 

Were remarkably good at the time of 

visit, and both of them keep a good 

ty The variety Etoile d’Hollande holds 
ve 
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a premier place among the fragrant crimson 
Roses ; the fruity odour of its blooms is much 
appreciated. ‘ 

In both parts of the garden all rose-beds 
are divided by Grass paths, and there are 
several beds of Polyantha pompon Roses 
which flower throughout the season. 


Between the house and lawn is a long bank 
covered with Wichuraiana Roses and Mer- 
maid. These Roses, planted at the top, are 
allowed to fall carelessly down the bank, and 
the growths are literally smothered in bloom. 
Over the entrance gate is a large arch of 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber. Smaller arches of this 
variety and Climbing - Chateau de Clos 
Vougeot and Moyesii span a brick-paved path 
to the house, with the red Polyantha Edith 
Cavell between them, and round the entrance 
drive is a large circular bed of Princess 
Mary. ‘Thus this part of the garden is 
entirely devoted to red var‘eties. 

A PROMISING SEEDLING.—The new Apricot 
seedling, Mrs. S. W. Burgess, with rich tea 
scent, which was awarded a Certificate of 
Merit at the autumn National Rose Show, is 
extensively grown both on seedling Brier and 
standard R. rugosa. It is purely a decorative 
Rose, to be grown for effect in beds in the 
garden and in bowls or vases in the house. 


Exuisition Roses.—The Rose garden is 
divided by a Zéphirin Drouhin hedge. On 
one side are eight beds of dwarfs and stand- 
ards, chiefly the exhibition varieties, grown 
in rows, with Lemon Pillar at one end and 
on a bank carpeted with Thyme are about 50 
standards of. Chateau de Clos Vougeot of 
various heights against a background of 
Larch, perhaps the prettiest part of the gar- 
den in July, as Chateau de Clos Vougeot does 
particularly well as a standard. 


Of exhibition varieties the most successful 
are Gloire de Chédane Guinoisseau (grown 
2 yards apart and pegged down), Lemon 
Pillar, Candeur Lyonnaise, Miss Willmott, 
Red Star, Los Angeles, Marcella, George 
Dickson, W. R. Smith, and Comtesse de 
Nadaillae grown against the house. 


Among failures may be reckoned Mrs. 
Edward Mawley, La France, and, of late 
years, Mildred Grant. 


Rosa rugosa as a seaside plant 


There are very few Roses that will thrive 
near the sea. They are injured or killed out- 
right by salt-laden winds, as so many other 
plants are. This year in midsummer many 
seaside gardens were spoilt by winds blowing 
from the sea. Then such trees as Poplars, Wil- 
lows, Hawthorns, and Elms were blasted, 
and many shrubs suffered. The one plant 
which stood out conspicuously as being un- 
affected by the salt was the Japanese 
Rose (Rosa rugosa). Moreover, it grows 
vigorously in a light, sandy soil, and would 
probably be quite happy in pure sand, pro- 
vided there was sufficient moisture at the root 
to prevent parching. Not only do the shoots 
and leaves withstand the salt winds, but 
the plants flower and fruit freely, and they 
spread by means of suckers, which come up 
fat and strong several feet from their start- 
ing point. This Rose should, therefore, be 
largely used for borders, ete., in seaside gar- 
dens. It might also be planted to form 
hedges to serve as wind screens, and it might 
even be used as a sand binder. The large 
succulent fruits are greedily eaten by birds, 
and through them the plant would almost 
certainly become widely distributed in locali- 
ties where it could grow unmolested. 
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Red Roses; View from the terrace 


Rose Gruss an Teplitz is flowering freely in the foreground. 


A noble-looking Sweet 


Chestnut tree stands on the lawn, and the church at Tonbridge is seen in the distance 


Modern Roses: Improvements and Failures 


We are frequently asked as to the finest Roses of recent introduction, 
particularly in the decorative class—that ts, Roses of effective colouring 
Jor massing and free flowering, as distinct from the large-flowered 


exhibition type. 


We frel that we cannot do better than quote the jollow- 


ing list of tmprovements and failures prepared after careful observation 
by Messrs. A. J. and C. Allen, the well known Rose growers of Norwich 


ESPITE the general impression that the 

modern Rose is too thin, lacks perfume 

and a hardy constitution, an impression 
one hears constantly voiced’ by visitors to 
Rose shows, there have been decided im- 
provements, and we give below what, in our 
opinion, are the finest 12 varieties introduced 
since 1918, in order of merit :— 


Betty Uprichard. Emma Wright. 
Mabel Morse. Mrs. Henry Bowles. 
Etoile d’ Hollande. Wm. F. Dreer. 

Los Angeles. The Queen Alexandra. 
Mme. Butterfly. Souv. de Georges 
Sovereign. Pernet. 

Hortulanus Budde 


Betty Upricuarp, although introduced < 
recently as 1922, has gone at once to the = 
as the finest decorative Rose in commerce. 
An ideal and distinct blend of colour, a grand 
habit, and not addicted to heavy attacks of 
mildew, it will take a super Rose to displace 
it from: premier position, and there is no sign 
of any varie:y threatening it yet. 

Maser Morse, the finest pure golden- 
yellow Rose introduced, and probably no 
novelty has been in greater request; as it is 
certain not a tenth of the orders for this 
variety were executed last season. Suspicion 
has been aroused as to whether it is a good 
grower, but our plants. this season show no 
sign of lack of vigour, and possibly the com- 
plaint has been due to the usual results of 
over propagation and scarcity. Best and com- 
pletely described as a super-Christine with 
grand glossy, beech-coloured foliage 

ETOILE D’HOLLANDE.—We are naturally 
pleased that we-proclaimed this variety as 
being the finest crimson fragrant Rose as 
long back as 1921, but owing chiefly to the 
fact that it was not generally shown or listed 
it is only now attaining a heavy demand. 
This season finds it still holding premier 
place amongst the fragrant crimson. Roses, 
and it looks like continuing its hold for some 
time. Always keeps a good colour. 

Los ANGELES.—One of the few American 
Roses that has made good in this country. A 


delicate coral flame suffused gold. Its great 
advantage is in the freedom of bloom, which 
comes in heavy panicles at the top of the 
plants and every bloom opens perfectly in all 
weathers. 

Mme. BurtTerFLY is another American 
variety which is best described as a selected 
stock of Ophelia, carrying warmer tints, At 
first it was doubted if there was any 
appreciable difference in the two varieties out- 
side, but it has now justified its claim to 
supersede a grand old favourite. 

SOVEREIGN is a delightful little Rose of 
deep golden-yellow, in fact so deep that there 
is a suggestion of orange, its chief attrac- 


_ being the more refined Rose of 


“which we confidently recommend ; 


tion being a perfect habit of growth 
dom of flowering. Quite distin 
have ‘a heavy demand, fe 
HORTULANUS BUDDE is a Ro 
always considered as being a- 
Etoile d‘Hollande. It was- quite 
servedly overlooked. It is a” 
flushed vermilion-orange in a t 
tive bloom. The finest bedding Sci 
EMMA WRIGHT, a pure orange 
considerable substance in petals, 
ders it impervious to a wet se 
grown it is capable of grand forn 
if not partially disbudded every: 


ie ey 


open. — Easily the. finest es 
available. 
Mrs. HENRY Bowtes,. a. 


that despite a well- earned ‘gold 
had to contend with the strong 
of Mrs. Henry Morse. Personally 
always preferred Mrs. Henry 


the- unfortunate prevalence. of 
Morse to heavy attacks of milde 
the scale in favour of Mrs. Hen 


rose-pink variety. ee 
THE QUEEN ALEXANDRA Ross is 
our 12 largely on account of the enorr 
mand for this peculiar variety, whic 
as heavy as ever. A clear vermilioi 
surface of petal, and a dull old gok 
verse. Curiously the distinction’ 
different Seasons and first blooms rarely 
the contrast, which is best seen it 
autumn blooms. Habit and freedo 
flowering are not ideal, but still, sue 
tinct variety must have a popular 
WittiAM F. DREER, the companion 
to Los Angeles, is Stated to come fro1 
same seed pod, of which there is 
evidence. Identical in all respects wit 
Angeles except in colouring, which is 
lightful golden-yellow suffused peach 
orange. ‘A decorative Rose that is ay iP 
not sufficiently known. - 
SOUVENIR DE GEORGES PERNET, av 
which has been described as an orien 
pink tinged flame, and an orange-pink, 
ably due. to colouring being affected by 
vation. Can come a deep orange-red ‘pe 
to a flame-pink. Included by reason 
extreme freedom of blooms, all of whic 


of excellent size and rarely ‘* ball ” « 


A sloping bank well furnished 
Wichuraiana Roses planted on top and hanging down 
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_ The sweet-scented Rose Evangeline forming an arbour over seat 


med. Will bloom -and make sturdy mildews, and although holding a gold medal 
1 under all conditions, and is a great award will never attain any popularity. 
ement and rival to Caroline Testout: SENSATION, TEMPLAR, LORD ALLENBy, MA 
inet failures and varieties showing no FIANCEE, and Mrs. CaLvin CooLipbcE are all 
ustifying distribution have been fre- 
and to avoid our customers un- 
‘ly purchasing these varieties under 
’ descriptions we give_a short résumé 
most outstanding failures. 

uicA, the great American ‘‘ boost ”’ 
as been a dismal failure here. An 
ty pink Rose of large size, but little 
or form and no habit. 

if LAURIE, stated to be an improved 
Butterfly, but is hopelessly inferior to 
riety in all respects. 

eLUS, a white Rose with a cream 
which consistently refuses to open. 
Y Houtton,. a moderate growing 
fellow Rose that appears to he ive hi ad 
rin Mme. Ravary 16 years ago. 

#E, a fine crimson which does not 
de, but alas the plant never m ress 
about 12 inches of growth and } 


INWEALTH, -an -American_ variety 
ordinary in all respects. 

SURTIS grows as a maiden for June 
August finds it devoid of foliage 
e last stages of die-back disease. As 
ceurred every season since introduc- 
now obvious it is not a passing 
ind it is difficult to understand some 


EARamayo i: is like the foregoing in 
colour, but otherwise a ‘complete 


ineffective in colour and injured 
in n the slightest rain as to be of no 


EVARD, a vigorous and ungainly 
fh ordinary crimson blooms of no 
nd poor colour. Entirely useless. 

J. Harrison, a red Rose which he- 
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of pcor form, and although Templar gained a 
gold medal for blooms from under glass it 
would be hard to conceive of a similar award 
for outside- blooms on its form this summer. 
Sensation shows no form of coming any- 
where near its reputation; Lord Allenby is 
no improvement on many old red Roses; Ma 
Fiancee is a purple rather than a rich dark 
crimson, and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge is a com- 
plete ‘* frost.”’ 

PRINCESS VICTORIA) and Mrs. ARTHUR 
JOHNSON both suffer more or less from the 
same disability as Clara Curtis. 

Mrs. J. R. ALLEN is an inferior pink Rose 
of a displeasing colour. 

Mrs. CourTNEY PaGE comes .a common 
cerise-pink and holds the orange shade for 
no perceptible time. Will not in anyway 
threaten Lady Inchiquin. 

Souv. DE CLAuDIUS PERNET has now 
proved to be beyond even our best summer, 
which is a misfortune, as we still believe this 
would have been our premier yellow Rose 
had it only become acclimatised. 

THE ADJUTANT, a garnet-red Rose that has 
shown no form with us. 


Autumn Roses in a Scottish 
garden 


HE weather of September has been de- 

cidedly cool, although at no time have 

we actually had frost. It has also been 
a very wet month, over 4 inches of rainfall 
having been recorded. Roses promised par- 
ticulz arly well, producing a great quantity of 
buds, but in many cases ‘the heavy rains 
spoiled the opening flowers, and, on the 
whole, the autumn display has been inferior 
to that of last year, although in some cases 


of form and distinctness readily Clematis and Ceanothus between tne windows 
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Rose Celeste 


individual blooms have been larger and the 
colours generally very bright. In making a 
selection I stick to the varieties that opened 
best, and also maintained their true charac- 
iter. 

At time of writing (October 3rd) the most 
brilliant red Rose is Covent Garden. It has 
been good all the season, but now is very 
bright - and but little weathered, while its long 
wiry stems make it ideal for cutting. It 
carries very’ beautiful, clean foliage also. 

Betty Uprichard gave us a lot of charm- 
ing, brilliantly-coloured blooms, and a few 
other Roses can approach this as .a cut 
flower, lasting as it does better than most. 
Golden Emblem has been probably better 
than ever before this season, and still con- 
tinues to open well, while its large, glossy, 
deep-green foliage is quite mildew- “proof. 
Mrs: Henry Morse, if only it were less sub- 
ject to mildew, w ould be among the very best 
of autumn Roses: Molly Bligh is a most 
beautiful large Rose and has done well, not- 
withstanding a particularly bad attack of mil- 
dew. Christine is undoubtedly one of the 
very best yellow. ‘‘ bedders.”” No sort of 
season appears to daunt this exquisite little 
Rose, the colour being retained in all 
weathers. Lady Pirrie has been exquisite, 
but not quite so free-flowering as usual. Los 
Angeles, too, has been very fine, and in 
autumn is less liable to hang its head. Lieu- 
tenant Chaure is an_ excellent deep-red 
autumn Rose, its large, thick petals resist- 
ing wet well. W. F. Dreer is always fine in 
autumn, and this year is no exception. 
Colonel Oswald: Fitzgerald, as usual, carries 
innumerable quantities of lovely flowers, and 
this season these have been larger than 
usual. It has to be drastically disbudded to 
give it a chance. Mrs. David McKee, as 
always in autumn, has produced an abund- 


ance of its finely-formed flowers. General 
Macarthur is giving blooms of a splendid 
colour, which in size and quantity, however, 
are not up to our usual standard. Mrs. Ed- 
ward Powell is very brilliant in colour and 
with good foliage. - Mabel Morse is very 
fine, but is not a robust grower like Golden 
Emblem.  Pharisaer, a certain doer in 


autumn, has been very good. Lady. } 
stone carries a large number of b 
perhaps, of ideal shape, but yet m 
ing in colour, and most of them 


very - well and- flowers sleet 
autumn. Mme. Melanie Soupert 
good, but in autumn the delightfu 
so evident in. summer is somewha 
Rey. “Bs 
clined to ‘ ‘ball a te wet weathe 
produced a lot of very fine bloom 
Mateolm has been one of the re: 


utierell at times from the heavy ra 
varieties that have been quite go 
Frances Gaunt, W. C. Gaunt, Mrs ‘Be 
Walker, Richmond, Hugh Dickson, 
Granner wald, W.: E. Wallace, | i 


thas! Pers “Orleanaise,. Orla in 
Cutbush. These latter I have neve 
seen so fine in autumn. 


Preston House, Linlithgow, 


Rosa alba and i 


HERE the old 

grown there will 

and its’ kinds. 
seen is the ordinary double white of 
gardens. The pale pink form, with the 
old name Maiden’s Blush, is well k 
but not so generally distributed; th 
Rosa alba, nearly single, and flower 
clusters, is well worth a place in the g 
But the best of all is Celeste, of a 
much like Maiden’s Blush, but of a 
rosy tint towards the centre, and the 
flower rather less flat than is usual 
family. It is specially lovely in th 
opened bud state. The albas may aly 
known by the wide, flat leaflets, hand 
toothed at the edge, and by their 
colour, which is most, conspicuous jin re 
Their ‘natural growth is suited. to trair 
pillars to about a height of 6 feet, ar 
are absolutely at home by some Tite 
to a cottage door. The origin of Ros 
is doubtful, but it is supposed to be a} 
hybrid of R. canina and R. gallitas : 


Rosa alba, with white Foxglove a 


ober 17, 1925 


ie Rose Dorothy King 


OM Mr. J. E. King, Cyprus Road 
Nursery, Leicester, we have received 
yeautiful autumn blooms of the new semi- 
le Rose Dorothy King. This is a deep 
brilliant scarlet-crimson H.T. flushed 
“maroon and with a golden tuft. of 
ers showing in the  fully-expanded 
ms. It is obviously a very free-flowering 
. carrying many-flowered sprays, splen- 
for cutting and arranging in bowls. 
y bloom holds its head erect. At last 
's autumn show of the National Rose 
ty it was shown by Messrs. S. McGredy 
Son and awarded the Certificate of Merit. 
ough not a Rose of great substance, it 
well when cut and is sweetly fragrant. 
ose of this class does not lend itself to 
ography, but it is most decorative in the 
e and an excellent bedding variety of a 
colour that lasts without fading till the 
n falls. . 


Zonal Pelargoniums 


yese are still very popular in many dis- 
3, and in dry seasons on light soils make 
ry telling display, but on rich, moist 
nd foliage alone repays the trouble of 
fing. Secure cuttings as soon now as 
ible, insert in boxes or pots, and set in 
sunshine, but making some arrangement 
shedding heavy rains off the boxes. A 
| plan is to set in a cold frame where the 
es can be run on at will. 


Fa 


Ra, 


southern Gardens 


aragus beds 

rectly the season’s growth has ripened it 
Id be cut off close to the soil and burnt. 
n the beds of weeds and the surface can 
ricked over lightly with a fork, taking 
not to injure the crowns. A thin layer 
alf-rotten stable manure or seaweed will 
eneficial. The spaces between the beds 
be dug over so that the whole presents “ 
appearance. 


liflowers 

lese ought to be examined frequently and 
a forward condition may have the 
bent over to protect the curds from 
rost. If these are likely all the plants 
fit can be pulled up and suspended 
nwards in a cool shed. 


ee .. are required for early forcing it 


de advisable to lift them directly the leaf- 

have died down, and then expose them 
ie weather. This will in a measure pre- 
hem for being placed in gentle warmth 
eeks hence. 


too late to sow seeds in the open, but 
plants are scarce a variety such as All 


bulbous plants the Lilies occupy 
ortant position, and they should be 
zly represented in the flower garden. 
ididum is well known, also some of the 
er species are often met with, but the 
r kinds are usually conspicuous by their 
. A few useful kinds include L. Bate- 
‘L. croceum, L. umbellatum, L. 
yi, L. tigrinum, L. pardalinum, and L. 
onicum. They will thrive in ordinary 
garden soil if it is dug deeply and sand 


.roots 
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The new scarlet-crimson Rose Dorothy King 


added where it is of a heavy nature. The idea 
that all Lilies require peat has long been ex- 
ploded, in fact peat is poison to some of them, 
an example being .. Henryi, which will in- 
crease ina loamy soil and languish in peat. 


Planting bulbs 

Such as Narcissi, Tulips, both early and 
May-flowering, ought to be planted at once 
or in the near future. If not, the flowers will 
be inferior. Snowdrops, Crocus, Scillas, 
Grape Hyacinths, Erythroniums, and others 
can also be plan‘ed. Large clumps of these 
are much more effective than when planted in 
thin lines or scattered over the border. 


Roses 

If it is intended to make new Rose beds, 
or overhaul existing ones, no time ought to 
be lost in preparing the ground. The beds 
or borders should be trenched or dug deeply, 
and where it is poor it can be replaced with 
loam, or a liberal quan‘ity of partly decayed 
manure added to the lower soil when the 
will eventually find it. Select the 
varieties required and place the order at once 
or some of the kinds may be sold out. 


Cordon trees 

The planting season is at hand, so where 
walls and fences exist a thought might be 
given to covering them with cordon-trained 
trees. Apples and Pears may be grown in 
this way, and some very fine fruits of the 
latter can be obtained by this method. 
Often such trees make a lot of strong growth 
and fail to bear fruit, but this can sometimes 
be remedied by careful lifting and root-prun- 
ing. 
Housing plants 

The time has arrived when all greenhouse 
subjects should be inside, or some provision 
made to protect them from: frost. 

T. W. BRISCOE. 


Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


- REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Northern Guriens 


Standard fruit trees 

These do not require pruning in the 
ordinary sense, but in time many of them be- 
come over-crowded, while occasionally a 
branch may die altogether. These dead pieces 
are much easier to see while the leaves are 
still hanging, so_if time-can be found it is 
advisable to cut away these, as also -such 
branches as are causing over-crowding. Use 
a sharp saw and neatly trim the edges of 
the wounds with a sharp knife or a sharp 
chisel. 


Fruit trees on walls 

The pruning and fastening to the walls of 
the various fruit trees are far from being 
popular jobs during the winter, so it is well 
if time can be spared to get at least all the 
nailing or tying, as the case may be, over- 
taken now. Not only is it pleasanter under 
the milder conditions, but it is carried out in 
much less time, and the trees are made secure 
against damage-by winter. gales: 
Mulching fruit trees 

Trees that habitually carry good crops can 
be benefited by having a generous mulch of 
well-rotted farmyard manure applied all over 
the roots. Black Currants and Raspberries 
also benefit by this treatment, as do Goose- 


berries on light soils. It should be applied 
during the next few weeks. 


Outdoor Chrysanthemums 

If frost has cut down these it is desirable 
to, shortly, lift and pot, or box, a sufficient 
number of the shoots to provide the neces- 
sary cuttings in spring. Those varieties 
hardy enough to stand outside over the 
winter should not be cut back, the old stems 
being useful as protection for the crowns. 


The planting of bulbs 


The glory has departed from the summer 
occupants of the flower-beds, so these may be 
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cleared away and the ground got ready for 
bulbs, Wallflowers, Forget- me-nots, and 
other spring-flowering subjects. Many of 
these things may be got in at once provided 
the soil is in workable condition. | Carrying 
out such ‘work on very wet ground is ask- 
ing for trouble. 


The planting of roses 


While it is too early to undertake the actual 
planting it is at least desirable to have the 
ground thoroughly prepared, so that it may 
settle somewhat and also be ready whenever 
a favourable opportunity offers for getting 
the plants put in. Liberal manuring and 
deep working are essential in the successful 
cultivation of the Rose and must not be neg- 
lected or carelessly performed. The manure 
should be well rotted and must not be nearer 
the surface than about g inches, it being im- 
portant that none of this material comes into 
contact with the roots of the Roses at plant- 
ing time. If it is necessary to plant new 
Roses on the site occupied by other Roses 
over a series of years it will be necessary to 
remove at least 12 inches of the surface, -re- 
placing with good rich soil from one of the 

vegetable quarters, or better still, with fresh 
turfy loam. 
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Seedling Gloxinias 

Any of these that have not bloomed should 
not be dried off, as is usual with older plants, 
for it is more than likely that a good many 
of the tiny bulbs will decay during winter if 
so treated. Keep them moving slowly all 
winter by giving a little water when neces- 
sary and providing them with.a temperature 
of something like 55 degs. to 60 degs. By 
February they will be fit for. a-shift. into 
larger pots and will then form handsome, 
free-flowering specimens that will bloom 
very early. 


Feeding Cyclamens 

The pots are now, asa rule, well filled with 
roots, so alittle gentle feeding should be 
given about twice a week. Clear soot-water, 
a weak solution made from sheep droppings, 
and a small tablespoonful of Icthemic guano 
in a gallon of rain water may be given on 
alternate weeks. See that none of the liquid 
lodges among the foliage or much harm may 
result. The Cyclamen dislikes coddling and 
a strong heat is injurious, so maintain a nice 
buoyant atmosphere, but guard against cold 
draughts. 

C. Brair. 


Preston House, Linlithgow. 


[From “ Garden Craftsmanship in. Yew and Bow” 
Vista through Yew archway, formed of 4-feet plants put in twelve years earlier 


inquiry ae October. Spe page 
prompts me to offer an amatet 
perience of these fascinating flowe 
(Sidmouth), by the sea, most Fuchsias 
practically hardy, being, at the worst, cu 
the ground level by épeepeoaaem ha 
but retaining and blossoming from t) 
vious year’s stems after a mild_ season, 
common <i Si 

F. RiccaRTOon} eee of course, neve 
down Rete: 


need dpastic pruning if it is to ce Kept. x 
in bounds. The leaves, as you ‘state, 16 
a purplish tint, so that even the f 
especially in the earlier stages, is decora’ 
And then, during the entire summer, 
sometimes on into November, the bushes 
covered with a swaying veil of blossom. 
couple of these Fuchsias, framing a 
archway and soaring above it, just Opp 
our loggia, where they catch the evel 
l'ghts, form a beautiful spectacle, espec 
when one or two blue tits are dangl 
head downwards, upon the frail, gar 
coloured tassels. | Whether the tits ar 
quest of insects or the honey containe 
the calyces I do not know; but I faney 
it i8 the sweetness that attracts them, bec: 
I have seen the flowers swallowed whol 
both blackbirds and jays, the latter birds 
plucking and carrying off the much la 
flowers of F. corallina. 
F. CORALLINA is with me another 
strong grower, cuttings making rapid | gro 
and quickly forming a mass of roots, 
this account it is unsuited for bedding. 
seems able to resist several degrees of fi 
passing unscathed through winters whet 
more sensitive neighbours are cut down. 
throws up long, substantial stems, som 
mine being nearly 8 feet high. im 
F. GLogosa resembles F. Riccartoni in 
ing strong but rather stiffer bushes, and 
shorter, fatter flowers are borne on 1 less 
dent sprays. :s 
Over and above these handy sorts I ha’ 
number of other Fuchsias which | 
flourished in this garden, without thi 
tection of a wall, for many years past. 
the date of writing (Oc'ober 5th) these 
sent a really beautiful spectacle. ‘There 
some 30 of them in two borders. They. 
in height from 2 feet to 4 feet, a sharp spi 
frost. having cut them to. the ground 
when the previous year’s growths were £1 
with tender leaves. These plants are 
and all perfect cascades of blossom, p 
with white sepals (these bearing very 
flowers), red and white, both doubh 
single, with pinks and crimsons and 
of all shades, the Aubrietias, with wh 
ground beneath them is carpeted, bei 
smothered with the fallen blooms. They 
continue to blossom profusely until th 
frost puts an end_to their glory for th 
rent year. In a border where the Fuch 
are associated with hardy Ghent Aza 
their glowing hues are still fu 
heightened. “For this garden, which is 
sided over by an insatiable Fuchsia-lo 
their ranks are constantly being augmet 
by pot plants that have outgrown then 
door accommodation, or that have 
too leggy for beauty. These, when s 
out, soon make sturdy plants, throw! 
vigorous shoots from the base. The § 
heavy, but they thrive in it; and while 
luxuriance of their beauty may vaty 
year to year, according to weather ' 
ditions, they never fail. Fuchsias also h 
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{From ‘‘Garden Craftsmanship in Yew and Bow 


Great Dixter, Northiam 
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Yew hedge round Rose garden, with piers and buttresses. All cut with a batter to produce severe, massive wall effect 


ing in their needs. Beyond cutting 
any dead wood and giving them a 
y dose of liquid farm manure, of which 
ypen to have a good supply, in the late 
g when they are making their growth, 
get no attention. Their only drawback 
edding would seem to be that they are 
r late before making any effect, but 
van be met by some permanent form of 
ting, such as Aubrietia. Baley:S: 
ughfield Cottage, Sidmouth. 


iden Craftsmanship in Yew 


ee and Box* 


4ERE can be no-doubt that if a living 
ence is required for enclosing any gar- 
len -space-there is nothing that will 
+a better one than either of our native 

Yew and Box. Yew especially is so 
iat and docile that-in clever hands it 
‘e made to take a number of curious and 
nental forms, such as are suitable for 
ag at definite points in the design of a 
ly formal garden. But for one site 
e these can properly be used there are 
‘bly a hundred where the hedge is desir- 
‘not only as a distinct enclosure, but also 


| shelter from wind and other rough 
jer, and as a beautiful background for 
ring plants. Mr. Lloyd’s book gives 
teal and most helpful advice as to plant- 
nd gradual trimming into shape, recom- 
ing, as in all good gardening, that it 
d be done thoroughly well at the be- 
ng and be given time to develop. There 
fumber of excellent illustrations both of 
teal detail in planting and of existing 
ples of mature topiary work. 

vatden Craftsmanship in Yewand Box,’’ by Nathaniel 


‘O.B.R. Published by Ernest Benn, Ltd., London. 
Price 15s. net. 


Sleepy Disease of Tomatoes 


(REPLY TO W. 


HE Tomato plants have succumbed to an 

attack known as the “ sleepy disease ”’ 

of Tomatoes (Fusarium  lycopersici). 
It is a fungoid disease. The roots are first 
attacked, afterwards the foliage wilts and the 
stem collapses as in the specimens forwarded. 
Unfortunately we know of no remedy with 
which to counteract the disease and the only 
thing as soon as the leaves begin to flag is 
to pull up and burn all such plants. We 
should not advise the growing of Tomatoes 
in future in soil in which plants have been 
affected with this disease in the past unless 
it can be sterilised. If not it would be policy 
to clear out- the old soil and replace it with 
new. 

—— The ‘sleepy disease’’ of Tomatoes, 
although known for some seasons in Great 
Britain, has acquired an increased import- 
ance among growers, owing to the extended 
cultivation of the plant in recent years. The 
plant may be diseased inside when quite 
young, but the outward manifestations do 
not necessarily appear at once. The first in- 
dication that the Tomato is affected is shown 
in the drooping of the leaves and their bad 
colour. Jf the root is split, the woody portion 
is seen to be of a dingy yellowish-brown 
colour, which becomes more marked if left 
open for half a day. When the plant has 
been attacked about three weeks the lower 
portion of the stem is usually covered with 
a delicate white bloom of mildew. Eventu- 
ally the stem is covered with patches of a dull 
orange colour, and becomes very much de- 
cayed. The disease can always be identified 
by a brownish ring just within the bark at 
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the base of the stem or thicker branches of 


the root. The disease is due to a fungus 
which flourishes in the soil and enters the 


plant by the root. During its development it 
passes through three stages, the first of 
which usually lasts about a week, the stem 
at the end of that time being much decayed 
and covered with a gelatinous mass. During 
the last stage the spores are resting and pre- 
paring to attack the young plants another 
year, or whenever a suitable opportunity pre- 
sents itself. The plant can only be attacked 
by the fungus in the last stage of its exist- 
ence. 

TREATMENT.—(1) It must be remembered in 
the first place that diseased plants never re- 
cover, and therefore no attempt to save.the 
plant is successful. (2) As the disease grows 
inside the plant it is useless to spray with a 
fungicide. (3) As the resting. spores of the 
fungus live and thrive in the earth, and 
attack the plant through the root, the disease 
must be attacked in that quarter. It js there- 
fore recommended that :—(1) All diseased 
plants should be uprooted immediately the 
disease is noticed and should be burned. (2) 
The soil in which the plants grew should be 
removed and sterilised by heat, or mixed with 
a liberal allowance of quicklime. (3) If the 
disease appears in a glasshouse every part 
of the house should be washed with a solu- 
tion of carbolic acid and water (one of the 
acid to 20 parts of water) after the soil has 
been removed. (4) If it is not practicable to 
remove the soil it should receive a liberal 
dressing of gas-lime. This should be allowed 
to lie on the surface for 10 days, and should 
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afterwards be thoroughly incorporated with 
the soil. After this the soil should remain for 
at least 10 weeks before anything is planted 
in it. It should be soaked with water once 
a week. (5) As much lime as the plants will 
allow should be mixed with the soil in which 
Tomatoes are grown, more especially if they 
are grown in the same beds during successive 
seasons. (6) The infected soil from a bed 
should not be thrown out at random, but 
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should be sterilised by admixture of quick- 
lime, and care should be taken not to bring 
it into contact with Tomato-beds. (7) Only 
short-jointed, sturdy plants should be used, 
and those should be fairly hard and the 
foliage of a dark bronze appearance. All 
spindly or drawn plants should be rejected. 


(8) The plants should be allowed plenty of - 


air, light, and room for growth. 


Cultivation of Cucumbers- 


[oe Cucumber (Cucumis sativus), . by 
nature a procumbent plant, is a native of 
the tropics, and was introduced into 
England in. the fourteenth century. — For 
many years it was grown only by private gar- 
deners for household use, but the practice of 
sending surplus produce to local markets: for 
disposal developed gradually until the sale of 
Cucumbers became a commercial proposition. 
The industry has grown enormously. in the 
last 50 years, and to-day there are many 
hundreds of acres under glass in this couniry 
devoted to the cultivation of this vegetable. 
While its cultivation is widespread,. soil, 
situation, and local conditions have led to de- 
velopment, particularly in two. areas— 
namely, on the south coast in the neighbour- 
hood of Worthing, and in the Lea Valley. . 

GENERAL METHODS.—In warm countries the 
Cucumber is grown without the aid of arti- 
ficial heat; in Great Britain, however, in 
order to secure a good crop, artificial heat is 
indispensable, even during the warmest sea- 
sons. The -crop may be produced in a 
variety of ways, but, commercially, the best 
and most extensively used mode of culture is 
that of glasshouse cultivation. For this pur- 
pose a house with a span roof is used, with 
a pathway down the centre and a bed on each 
side. A low house is preferable, about 3 feet 
high at the walls and 8 feet at the ridge, with 
a width of about 12 feet. 

A site should be chosen with a gentle slope 
to the south if possible; the soil should be 
in the nature of a good loam, and must be 
well drained, since waterlogged soil is one of 
the most predisposing causes of unhealthi- 
ness in the plants. Only the best glass should 
be used in the construction of the houses, as 
‘* faults ’’ are liable to cause scorching of the 
plants; the sides of the roof should be set as 
nearly as possible at right angles to the sun’s 
rays. Adequate provision must be made we 
ventila‘ion. 

Heating is carried out by pipes heated vith 
hot water or steam, this method giving a 
more humid heat than that produced by. flues, 
which are now entirely out of date. At one 
time it was usual to have the pipes running 
underneath the beds, but nowadays the best 
commercial practice is to run the pipes back 
and front the whole length of the house. 
Two or three pipes on each side of the house 
may be used according to the heat required 
and the season of the year at which the crop 
is produced; the pipes should be at ground 
level and not carried overhead. 

The Cucumber being a trailing plant is 
usually supported by tying in to wires. These 
wires are stretched horizontally along the 
house about 9 inches to 1 foot apart and some 
14 inches from the glass, and as the leaders 
and side shoots grow they are tied to the 
wires. 

In the Lea Valley the usual practice is to 
use one set of houses for Cucumbers only, 
planting out in February and cropping from 
March up to the end of October, when the 
houses are cleared ready for the next year’s 
crop. In the Worthing district. where there 
is more sunshine and conditions are better 
adapted to forcing, growers either treat the 
Cucumber purely as a summer crop (the 
houses being emploved during the’ winter for 
the cultivation of Chrysanthemums, etc.), or 


else crop in the summer and also in the 
winter, and spring, the plants being cropped 
for two or three months and then replaced by 
another_series. .The method decided upon by 
any grower depends largely upon the custom 
of the district, the market demand, and the 
ruling’ prices for summer and winter crops. 
The ~ prospective grower should therefore 
make a careful study of these factors before 
deciding on the method he intends to adopt. 

~PROPAGATION.—This may be effected by 
cuttings or by seed; but certain considera- 
tions, such as the possibility of carrying over 
disease through cuttings, have led to the 
almost universal adoption of the seed method. 

The seed is best sown in trays 3 inch deep, in 
light friable loam which may be lightened 
with the addition of a little burnt rubble ; 
usually a special propagating house is set 
aside for the purpose. A warm, moist 
atmosphere should be maintained—the tem- 
perature should be about 70 degs. to 75 degs. 
Fahr., and frequent dampings down should 
be given. After six to 10 days, according to 
the season, the seedlings will be far enough 
advanced to transfer to “60” pots; from 
these they should be potted into 48’s or 32’s 
before planting in the beds. The time be- 
tween sowing and planting will depend upon 
the season, about three weeks in the summer 
to six to eight weeks in the winter; but the 
actual date of transplanting must depend 
upon the vigour of the plants and the judg- 
ment of the grower. The young seedlings 
may require some feeding, and for this pur- 
pose a little guano, potash, or diluted liquid 
manure may be applied every few days; or a 
little guano or bone-meal may be added to 
the potting soil. Some growers, however, 
prefer not to feed their seedlings in the young 
stage. 

PREPARATION FOR PLANTING.—It is essential 
that the houses be thoroughly cleaned out be- 
fore planting. After clearing out the old crop. 
the houses should be scrubbed down with hot 
soda water or paraffin soap, the walls limed, 
and a dressing of lime given to the floor and 
beds. Al! cracks and crevices should receive 
special attention, as thev are the breeding 
places of many of the insects and fungus 
pests which attack the Cucumber: The 
houses should then -be sprayed with cresylic 
acid emulsion, and the base or ground upon 


which the beds are placed should be forked - 


over. Steam sterilisation of the base may 
also be employed; this process, 
emanated from the Lea Valley Research 
Station, Cheshunt, has scarcely passed the 
experimental stage, but is proving very bene- 


ficial in the control of diseases and improving ~ 


the fertility of the soil. In addition, the 
woodwork of the sash bars and plates should 
be repainted at least once every three or four 
years. 

PLANTING AND SUBSEQUENT CULTIVATION.— 
The Cucumber is largely a surface-rooting 
plant and a gross feeder, and for this reason 
a shallow top bed of rich compost is required 
in which to start the plants. There is much 
divergence of opinion as to the composition 


of this bed, but a compost consisting of loam~ 
and dung, half-and-half by weight, or two- 


thirds loam to one-third dung. may be taken 
as a good mixture. In the Lea Valley the 


‘the compost, 3 feet apart for s 


centre of each mound. - 
plants should-not be put out, er 


'. fruiting and to prevent overcrow 


more than three leaves’ thick at an 


ducing both male and female fl 


which. 


“large crops are grown further feedir 


-erops. 


bed is sede: up the whole Jen 
house about a foot high, and 
planted thereon 1} feet to 2 feet 
the Worthing district it is us 
mounds consisting of about a 


tion and 2 feet to 23 feet a 
tivation, and one~ plant % 


warmed tore oe: bee 3 
making up. ; 

If the eoniions are. deh the 
make rapid growth, and the 
consists in trains ‘them 


the house, remove a8 lower at 
gether, ard stop the succeeding one 
first or second joint. If 

formed they should be stopp 
leaf. The object of stopping 


the point at which laterals are s 
depend upon the vigour of the plant. 
hint is never to allow the foliage t 


each lateral or sub-lateral become 
enough it should be tied in, one la 
allowed to each horizontal wire. 

The Cucumber being monoecious 


male. flowers should be remove 

fertilisation, which would not onl 
fruit from the market point of 
seriously affect the crOpEIne: eng 
plants. 


TEMPERATURE AND “WATERING 
stated, a warm, moist. atmosp 
maintained’ throughout the life of 
The heating must be regulated 
temperature of the house is kept a 
70 degs. to 75 degs. Fahr., while 1 
and “damping down must. 
attended to. The frequency, will 
the weather and the dryness of t 
as a general rule one watering — 
14 gallons to each plant every other 
be sufficient during dull wea 
damping down every morning 
watering with two or, three dampin 
will be required during bright an 
weather. Considerable caution must 
cised to guard against chills through 
den lowering of temperature or the 
much. water. .- This _ calls ton 
management and necessitates thor 
judgment on the part of the grower 
hot weather it is necessary to s 
houses, and this is best done by spre 
glass with lime wash. 


Manurinc.—Top dressings with 
similar to that in which the plants we 
ally planted, but with a larger percen 
dung, should be given as the plants 
it. New dung is generally used for tl 
pose, but it should be cooled bef 
applied, and in any case shou ‘ 
allowed to touch the plants. It 

watered in to prevent ammonia esca 
the house and damaging the fella 


be done by means of artificial fertili 
one of the compound Cucumber ma 
the market may be employed. Much 
ing work is being done on the m 
Cucumbers at the Lea Valley 
Station, and the grower who is a 
obtain the best crops would be wel 
study the results of this work. 


CUTTING AND MARKETING.—Cutt 
commence about a month after pl: 
the case of the summer crop, and fr 
10 weeks in the case of the spring 
Care should be taken to s 
fruit is properly graded and pack 
topping or other attempts to con 


who grades and packs well will 
reputation and his prices will 


pice used differs in the two main 

ost of the fruit which is received 
Garden and other markets between 
and March comes from the south 
sacked in single-layer boxes con- 
12, 15, or 18, according to size. 


ort, and the majority of Worthing 
not produce in sufficiently large 
to grade properly and to send in 
at baskets). In the Lea Valley 
mbers and Tomatoes are grown 
ely that larger quantities of one 
be sent to market. Consequently 
ve used is a “ flat’’ containing 


cking a ‘‘ flat,’? first a thin layer 
ould be put in the bottom, then a 
Jue paper, then a layer of Cucum- 
process being repeated until the 
ompletely filled. Particular care 
taken to see that the packing is 
t, otherwise damage will occur 
1g during transit. A good yield 
umbers is about 13 flats per foot run 
This works out at approximately 
peracre. © 


torage of fruit for winter use is a 
t of wide interest, concerning alike 
rower and the domestic head of 
old. Many varieties are not suf- 
pe to eat when picked, and need to 
before they are fit for use or sale. 
growers store their fruit also in 
Jutted markets, or when they be- 
igher prices will be got later in 
The small grower who grows 
stores his fruit because he wishes 
lis little supply last the longer, and 
wife. who can buy cheaply stores 
e€ winter time, when fruit will be 
Many of these folk have no properly 
ected fruit store available for their pur- 
nd they use an outhouse, a cellar, or 
and good or bad storage may result 
to the chance of their choice. 

sing a place for a store and in pack- 
Orage it is often forgotten that fruit 
» likened to living, 
and that unless conditions agree- 
itinued life are present they will 
other point is that some varieties 


can be done by way of storage to 
except perhaps it be cold storage. 
such varieties as Beauty of Bath, 
stone, Worcester Pearmain, Early 
, Stirling Castle, and the Codling 
s. On the other hand, Cox’s Orange 
Rival, Barnack Beauty, Sturmer 
ane’s Prince Albert, Newton Won- 
mley’s Seedling, and Ann‘e Elizabeth 
al weeks after being picked to, be- 
and consequently store well. It is, 
Sary to make quite sure that fruit 
fy storage is of the keeping kind. 
so be healthy or diseases may de- 
after storage which will cause 


‘ation of fruit for successful stor- 
to start during the growing sea- 
t the beginning of it, and later if 
y, the trees should be sprayed against 

d fungal pests. The justification for 
Many experiments have shown 
gathered from trees which have 
tly sprayed are capable of being 
hn storage with a much smaller percent- 


6, 42, or 48 Cucumbers, accord- 


breathing ~ 


ome ripe so quickly after picking 
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VaRIETIES.—In the Lea Valley the chief 
varieties grown are Rochford’s Improved 
Favourite and Butcher’s Disease Resister. 
Telegraph is the variety chiefly grown in the 
Worthing district. 


Rochford’s Improved Favourite.—Fruit : 


Average length, 15 inches; ribbed, with ' 


few spines; dark green; quality excellent. 
Plant : Sturdy and short jointed in growth ; 
very prolific; a great favourite with mar- 
ket growers. 


Butcher’s Disease Resistér. — Fruit : 
Average length, 18 inches; light to medium 
green; ribbed in young fruits, smoother 
when older, few spines; quality excellent. 
Plant: Free-growing; robust and © ex- 
tremely prolific ; ideal for summer cropping. 
Introduced on account of its resistance to 
the spot disease caused by Cercospora 
melonis (now no longer a serious menace), 
and has remained as one of the best market 
varieties. 


Telegraph.—Fruit : Average length, 20 


inches; thick; smooth or only slightly 
ribbed; very dark green. Plant: Fairly 
robust and very productive; good for 


summer or winter cultivation. 


—Part of Leaflet 123 of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


he Storage of Fruit for Winter Use 


age of loss than are Apples from trees which 
have been left unsprayed. 

The Apple that will keep best in’ store is 
the one that is full grown, hard when picked, 
is unbruised and unblemished, and has’ the 
stem adhering. Other Apples start at a dis- 
advantage and may not keep. 

The conditions most likely to result in suc- 
cessful storage apart from good growing are 
a moist atmosphere in the store, which should 
not be allowed to become stagnant; plenty vf 
ventilation in the store to begin with, say, 
for the first three weeks, which should after- 
wards be reduced; and an even, cool tempera- 
ture, and partial darkness. 

A cellar provided with ventilation satisfies 
most of these conditions, and is much more 
suitable as an Apple store than an attic where 
the atmosphere is inclined to be too dry and 
the temperature so uneven that the fruit never 
assumes a_ stable resting condition, but 
shrivels and deteriorates. _ Outhouses can 
often be made into good stores fulfilling these 
conditions. Where there is an old chalk or 
gravel pit, or a disused lime kiln, or where 
part of the store can be built underground, it 
should be tried and will usually be found suc- 
cessful. A building above ground should be 
thatched and the walls covered with good 


straw Reed, Norfolk Reeds, Bracken, or 
Heather, or some other non-conductor of 
heat. 


It is not absolutely necessary to fit up the 
inside of a store-house with fixed shelves. 
These are convenient, of course, but they 
often, in time, become impregnated with any 
fungus spores there may be about, and so 
may ultimately prove a disadvantage to good 
storage. The best results are obtained if each 
Apple is wrapped in clean white tissue, or, 
preferably, in oiled paper, and then packed in 
Apple boxes made of new wood. When full 
of Apples the boxes can be stacked in piles in 
the store, though it is advisable to leave a 
little space for ventilation between each box. 

There is also the system of cold storage— 
temperature about 32 degs. to 33 degs. Fahr. 
It is usually employed for large quantities of 
fruit which are to be kept a long time. Cold 
storage chambers exist in almost every large 
town, and fruit-growers would be well ad- 
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vised to explore the possibility of using them 
effectively and cheaply, though fruit cannot 
be expected to ripen in them. 

As to Pears, the unripe late Pear is usually 
hard, dry, almost without flavour, and. very 
poor to eat; but in the process of ripening 
the flesh becomes soft and melting, the juice 
plentiful, sweet, and delicately flavoured. The 
storage conditions must be just right or the 
fruit will not ripen properly. Each Pear 
should be wrapped separately in tissue paper 
and spread out in single layers in shallow 
boxes. Periodic. inspection is imperative be- 
cause of the importance of knowing exactly 
when the fruit has reached a nearly ripe con- 
dition. It should then be taken into a room 
of warmer temperature so that the final 
changes taking place within the fruit may de- 
velop the full flavour characteristic of the 
variety. Pears ripen and pass to the sleepy 
condition so quickly that the observer must 
be ever on the watch if the bes* results are to 
be obtained. Pears which keep well in 
storage are Conference, Doyenné du Comice, 
Glou Morceau, Roosevelt, and Winter Nelis. 
With the use of artificially cooled chambers 
even a variety such as William’s BoneChrétien 
can be marketed in good condition fully six 
weeks later than its normal period. 


Apple scab 


We are pleased to notice, following some 
spraying experiments carried out with lime- 
sulphur, that spraying with this fungicide as 
soon as the petals have all dropped from the 
flowers has given good results. On a batch 
of trees which have been badly affected with 
Apple-scab for some years, and which have re- 
peatedly given us a crop of badly-scabbed 
fruit, we have this season got a crop of almost 
clean fruit. This spraying does not appear 
to have checked the disease at all on the 
foliage, but has certainly kept the fruit clean. 
We are going to spray next spring in the 
pink-bud stage, and again after the petals 
have dropped from the flowers. J. 


Peaches 


Now that the Peach season is practically 
over advantage must be taken of every fine 
day for renovating the borders in succession 
and late houses, as it is of no use trying to 
grow first-rate Peaches where the roots are in 
an unsatisfactory state. It unfortunately too 
often happens that the proper period for lift- 
ing, which extends from the gathering of the 
last fruit up to the fall of the leaf, is allowed 
to pass away before this important matter re- 
ceives attention, and when this is the case 
very few, if any, new roots are formed before 
the trees are again excited into growth. 
Another important matter which is sometimes 
overlooked during the quiet time in this 
department is the watering of inside borders ; 
hence the advantage of having portable roof 
lights, which can be taken off for a few weeks 
after the wood is ripe to expose the foliage 
to the cleansing influence of dew and autumn 
rains, and to ensure a complete and even 
soaking of every part of the border. If well 
drained and properly made, an inside Peach 
border can hardly be overwatered in summer, 
and certainly it should never be allowed to 
get dry in winter, neither should the buds be 
exposed to an exciting temperature after the 
leaves fall. The chief aim should be thorough 
ripeness by the application of warmth and 
complete rest by exposure to the elements. 
We should then hear less of failures from 
voung beginners, and bud dropping would be 
no more prevalent than it now is where trees 
are well managed ion open walls. Next to the 
management of a Peach tree comes the im- 
portance of getting exactly what we want, as 
it unfortunately happens that great confusion 
and incorrect nomenclature very often lead 
to serious consequences both to the vendor 
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and the buyer by late kinds being placed in 
the early house and early kinds in the latest. 
To avoid or reduce the chances of falling into 
this difficulty a visit to the nursery before the 
leaves fall should always precede the purchase 
of young trees, as many of the kinds can be 
determined by their foliage. One section is 
without glands; nearly all the varieties have 
large flowers, and the trees are more or less 
subject to mildew. The next section, includ- 
ing many of the best varieties, may be deter- 
mined by the leaves having round glands, and 


the last by their assuming the kidney shape. - 


Equally important is the selection of the 
stock, as all the varieties cannot be induced 
to succeed on any one particular kind. 


FERNS 


Hardy Fern notes 
[resis common Hart’s-tongue Fern is a 


really handsome plant when growing in 

conditions that favour its development. 
Not one of its many varieties can vie with 
it in depth of verdure and bold beauty. A 
plant that has been established some years, 
growing in partial shade and_ getting 
plenty of air and light, has nearly 100 fronds, 
many of them being 24 feet in length and 
exhibiting a depth of verdure that can be 
equalled ‘by no other member of the has 
forming a most attractive feature not only :n 


-the height of summer but also during the dull 


winter months. Bove this Fern is so com- 
mon and easily grown it is commonly sup- 
posed to be nny of cultural care, and 
therefore fails to show its full decorative 
worth. In fact, in many gardens where Ferns 
form a feature it is non-existent. Although 


there are in cultivation upwards of 100 
varieties of the Hart’s-tongue Fern, the old 
crispum is, I think, the best of them. Some 


need soil mainly composed of leaf-mould and 
good loam, with a liberal addition of peat, 
whereas crispum will thrive in~ any free, 
well-drained ground, and is one of the best 
things that can be used for the decoration of 
cool rooms and unheated places generally. It 
has a fine effect in the form of specimens in 
8-inch pots. I find that these varieties of 
the Hart’s-tongue enjoy a_top- -dressing of 
rotten dung applied in the winter. I treated 
such kinds as digitatum, marginatum, 
and grandiceps in this way and they are 
fine in colour, very different from the im- 
perfect old plants that are frequently met 
with. Ferneries are sometimes constructed 
at considerable expense, and the enjoyment 
derivable from them is much minimised -by 
the poor, imperfectly developed appearance of 
the plants. Ferns are like other things, they 
enjoy good food. 

FERNS IN THE WOODLAND.—The value of the 
stronger habited Ferns does not seem to be 
fully realised in the majority of gardens. 


Where the ground is occupied by deciduous 


trees, Ferns will be quite at home, and will 


rejoice in the partial shade and shelter 
afforded by a superior vegetation, and if 
evergreen kinds are used they will give 


warmth and verdure when the trees are leaf- 
less. Ferns growing in this way get all the 
nourishment they need from fallen leaves and 
dead wood. The common Male Fern can be 
freely employed, for it can be purchased at a 
cheap rate and will form specimens with 
fronds 33 fee: long, and will have a very nice 
effect in the dull months. The varieties 
Crispee and Martindale are handsome and 
very free growing, well developed specimens 
of these forms having an imposing appear- 
ance. The common Lady Fern can be plenti- 
fully used. The red- stemmed variety is hand- 


some and worthy of a place in any collection 


of hardy Ferns. There was a plant of this 
variety growing in a hedgerow in_ this 
locality. It was a very large specimen and 
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had such a fine appearance that I would not 
disturb it, 
of other kinds, such as Lastrea dilatata and 
spinulosa, which were plentiful in hedge- 
rows in this district, but have been rooted out 
by collectors. The former is really a hand- 
some Fern and is worth a good place in the 
garden. It is capable of holding its own with 
cultivated Ferns generally and, of course, is 
well suited for, and perfectly happy in, the 
woodland. Much depends on the nature of 
the woodland. If there are clearings, large 
or small, some of the many varieties of the 
Lady Fern, such as Edgeworthi and 
Ellworthi, would be quite happy, in fact more 
at home than in the garden. — Varieties of 
the Hart’s-tongue such as crispum, mar- 
ginatum, and laceratum need nothing better 


than the atmospheric conditions that prevail — 


in a wood. Some years ago I happened to 
plant a small piece of crispum in Periwinkle 
growing rather thinly, and that little plant is 
now a fine -specimen with many well- 
developed fronds, the Periwinkle in the mean- 
while having much increased and now a thick 
mass of foliage. Polystichum aculeatum is a 
fine Fern with broad, handsome fronds when 
well developed. : 

FERNS. IN THE SUN.—One of the finest 
things for a dry sunny bank is the common 
Polypody. .This Fern, as your readers gener- 
ally know, 
on old walls, apparently content with the 
meagre nourishment found thereon. [n 
order to appreciate the decorative worth of 
this species it must be seen in the form of 
broad masses. I know of one place where 
two wide banks some 50 feet in length are 
covered with it, and the effect in winter is 
very good. Its varieties cambricum and 
cambricum crispum are equally indifferent 

; : 


Answers t 


Questions—Quecries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 


only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ~ 


ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bowverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he muy 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on @ separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. 
queries by post. 


but it eventually shared the fate_ 


(September ae are Sue 
-remain so all through the 


3 vee 


may sometimes be seen growing — 


~ cones should always be sent. 


We do not reply to 


to moisture and food. | _ They d 
be grateful for shelter, but Ic 
when Be to the full influen 


fronds not being affected 
mens bearing a score or m 
fronds — are ver 


where oe will not be distur 
creeping stems can run fre 
Ceterach officinarum and Asplen 
num love sun and air, and they f 
strong-rooting medium. = 
Royat Ferns.—The nobility « 
high decorative value of the Ost 
ti ic them to a prominent position 
door garden. They are not only 
ally ornamental and quite distine 
members of the Fern family 
planted in a suitable situation 
main in good condition and will 
crease in stature. JI have specim 
namomea and regalis cristata whi 
4o years old, and are in the 
condition. They carry sevei 
fronds and naturally have a fin 
small plants were put out onr 
has decayed and formed an ide 
medium. The native species forn 
feature when it attains its fu 
and Claytoniana and gracilis 
panions to it. Once establis 
Ferns need an occasional 
maintain them in pean ane Vv 
Bo fleet 


o Qu eries” 


Naming plants: 1p a ys ite 
be named should send fair examples of 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippe 
and points of shoots are useless.) 
four plants should be sent in any 
same correspondent. Where more tht 
is sent they should be Rano 


Naming fruit—Several spocsmenm 
stages of colour and size of the same 
assist -in its. determination. We h 
from several correspondents single 
fruits for naming, these in many cas 
ripe and otherwise poor. We under 
not more than. four varieties: at a ti 


FRUIT 


Treatment of Plum tree 

Will you be good enough to tell me how I 
ought to treat a Plum-tree that does not bear 
well? It is a Greengage and was planted 
seven years ago in what I now believe to be 
too rich soil. It is fan-trained on a wall facing 
west, and has had a.top-dressing of manure 
every year. It has made a great deal of wood, 
the stem near the soil being 12 inches in cir- 
cumference. It bears very little fruit, and 
some of the spurs have died off, though the 
general appearance of the tree is very heal’hy. 
Would you advise root-pruning so old a tree 
or do you think it will come into bearing if 
manure is withheld from it ? OLIVIA. 


[You have adopted quite the wrong tactics 
in your endeavour to make the tree fruitful, 
as the annual top-dressing of manure, in addi- 
tion to the staple being rich, has had just the 
opposite effect. It is a great mistake to plant 
Flums in too rich a medium, and when the 
soil is known to be naturally fertile a good 
quantity of lime rubbish should always be 
mixed with it prior to planting. This pro- 
motes a medium and fruitful growth, in leu 
of that of a gross and sappy nature. Then, 


on the point of dropping, and re 


that spraying and banding are b 
against this plague, 


when the tree comes into full, ee 
dressing of manure, if applied ei 
summer as.a mulch or in the wi ni 
a most beneficial effect. You 
under the circumstances is to 
carefully as soon as the leaves a 


having mixed some lime rubble 
with the soil. If you have to open 
6 feet to 8 feet in diameter—which 
none too large for the liberation 
manner of the roots of a tree of | 
name—and 2 feet in depth, yo 
mix a good barrow-load of mor 
plaster “with the soil thrown o t 
tree has been replanted give the r 
soaking of water, and mulch the s 
short stable litter, not rotten — 


until the end of January next Es 


Moth attacking Apples — 


My Apples this year have been ¢ 
the moth Argyresthia conjugella. s 


which has 
greater part of a very good crop 
fot both young and ‘old trees , al 


er 17, 1925. 


ent varieties: I should much like to 
yur opinion on’the matter and to know 
lave any suggestion to make about this 
_ Also can you tell me anything about 
history of this tiny moth? 

ae >> H: Mary Hutton. 
far as we can trace, the above moth 
ssthia conjugella) was first noted and 
d as a pest on the Apple during 1910. 
corded by Professor F. V. Theobald in 
ert on Economic Zoology for ig11. It 
to be an insect that has received very 
otice as a pest of Apples. We think 
wy be due to the fact that many. people 
» the attacked Apples with the more 
n Apple pest, Codling-moth. A. con- 
‘occurs all over England, but is very 
It is thought that there are two broods 
ear, and if this be so we can under- 
the pest being bad this season. We 
oticed that most of our. garden pests 
two generations in the year have in- 
out of all proportion during their 
brood, due, we think, to the ‘dry spell 
her earlier in the season. 

would suggest as methods of control 
3 pest :—(1) Spraying your trees with 
ash before the buds brealx into leaf. 
ork ought to be done some time during 
and to be effective you must well coat 
ees all over with the lime-wash. This 
fo seal in many of the eggs of this 
id so prevent their hatching. (2) Col- 
many of the infested fruits as you can 
"he collected fruit should be burned he- 
e maggots have left the fruits. 

1 the various accounts of this pest we 
en able to examine it appears that the 
neration of moths appears in June and 
nd the second generation in Septem- 
[t is, of course, the eggs of the Sep- 
‘generation that we are hoping you 
al in with your lime-washing. The 
reported to feed generally on the fruits 
Rowan tree and White Thorn. ] 


_ FLOWER GARDEN 

seland Poppy (Papaver nudicautle) 
Pearce Brown).—This, though a 
al, is a very short-lived one, and 
> value after the second year. It is 


advisable to sow a pinch of seed every 
yas to have young plants to depend on. 


to plant Gladiolt 

L., Chiswick).—The time for planting 
i in the open depends greatly upon 
and locality. As-a rule planting may 
nce at the end of February, or in early 
‘and be continued to the end of May. 
ession of blooms may thus be main- 
irom early in August to the end of Sep- 
, or even later. Gladioli like deep, 
ell-drained soil and a sunny situation. 
‘ound should be prepared some time 
s to planting by deep digging, or even 
ng, with the addition of old decayed 
>, if it can be obtained. 


‘TREES AND SHRUBS 


0 Ringal 
name “‘ Ringal ’’ is a popular one for 
Maria anceps. (See Bean’s ‘“* Trees 


ubs,”’ Vol. I., page 213.) The specimen 


r name, however, is: not that species, 
bably A. pumila. “Phe true ‘* Ringal "’ 
fromthe Himalaya, but A. pumila is 
of Japan. | 


Fey Hp = 

atiegated Coral Berry (Symphori- 
= orbiculatus variegatus) 
Brown).—The specimens you sent are 
of the variegated form of the Coral 
Symphori¢arpus vulgaris). The type is 
uous shrub anything from 3 feet to 
gh, and of dense bushy habit. It is 


* 
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a native of the Eastern United States and be- 
longs to an important group of plants allied 
to the Loniceras. The flowers, produced in 
the upper leaf axils in August, are not very 
conspicuous, being only } inch long and dull, 
greenish-white. These are, however, fol- 
lowed by very pretty berries, roundish, and 
coral-pink, which gives the bush its popular 
name.. The fruits are not, as a rule, at all 
freely produced in this country, but the varie- 
gated form you sent is considered a good 
variegated shrub. This plant was introduced 
as long ago as 1730. 


The Siberian Crab (Pyrus baccata) 

(Berry).—It is curious, in spite of its great 
beauty when in flower in the spring and in 
fruit in the autumn, that this is seen so sel- 
dom in our gardens. In the spring every 
twig is smothered with white flowers, which 
will in due course be followed by highly orna- 
mental fruits that lighten up the landscape in 
the autumn. The Siberian Crab is very 
graceful in growth, and even when not in 
bloom or fruit is a pleasure to look at. On the 
outskirts of the lawn it might be given a 
place, as the tree does not occupy a large area. 
A delightful preserve can be made from the 
fruits. It can be had from: nurserymen under 
the name of Pyrus baccata,. 


Feijoa Sellowiana 

(A. Donovan).—This is quite hardy when 
planted against a wall with a south, west, 
or east aspect in the British Isles. It grows 
1o feet or more high when planted against a 
wall and is of interest as an evergreen, for its 
dark green leaves with white under-surfaces 
are retained throughout the year. Moreover, 
it bears handsome flowers freely. Each 
flower is about 2 inches across and produced 
singly from a leaf axil. It thrives in ordinary 
good garden soil but likes a little peat about 
its roots. The temperature of a warm green- 
house seems to suit it best. In a well-known 
garden near London it does well and flowers 
freely. 


Screen of evergreens 

(C. E. S. B.).—The best tree for your pur- 
pose is Thuya plicata, which grows freely 
once it has become established. This is also 
a splendid tree for forming tall hedges as it 
does not -object to frequent cutting back. 
The best time for planting is early in Novem- 
ber. 


Pruning Buddleias 

(A. Graham).—Any pruning needed by 
Buddleias should be done in the spring, be- 
fore the plants start into growth. Even then 
the pruning should be limited to the cutting 
out of any exhausted wood unless it is desired 
to keep the plants within reasonable bounds. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Damage by leaf hoppers 

(A..G. B.).—All the foliage you send is 
damaged by leaf-hoppers. These insects have 
a piercing mouth with which they puncture 
the foliage of various plants and then feed on 
the juices. At this period of the year they are 
difficult to control because they can hop and 
fly so well. Although you sent leaves from 
various plants in your letter there was not a 
single leaf-hopper present, and only the 
evidence of their marking the foliage told us 
what had been present. All the ‘“‘ hoppers”? 
got away from the leaves as you were pick- 
ing them. Earlier in the year, when they 
have not reached their fully-winged stage, 
they are easily killed with a good nicotine 
wash applied according to the makers’ direc- 
tion. If you had carefully turned over your 
Sage leaves when first you noticed these 
markings in the spring you would have found 
a number of ‘* greenfly-like ’’ creatures pre- 
sent. ‘They are more active than greenfly, but 
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otherwise they resemble greenfly very much. 
These young leaf-hoppers have at first no 
wing's, but after feeding and moulting several 
times little wings are developed and eventu- 
ally they become fully winged. Many kinds 
of plants are attacked but we get most of 
our-reports in regard to the damage leat- 
hoppers do to Rose and Apple foliage. 


SHORT REPLIES 


N. H. R.—We_ should leave the big 


- branches until the coming spring, when in all 


probability you will find they will break into 
growth. If not you can then cut them back 
to make room for the young wood you refer 
to. ; 

David T, Smith.—The annual Chrysanthe- 
mums are scarcely worth keeping through the 
winter in frames when they may be so readily 
raised from seeds in spring. 

Majestic.—You ought to get a practical 
man who can see your houses to advise you. 

Ray, Notts.—It would be better to leave the 
Rhododendrons in the open for another year 
to recuperate. If growth is satisfactory they 
could be potted up again in the autumn of 
next year and brought into the cool house. 
Tirm potting is essential... Your letter was 
insufficiently addressed for a reply through 
the post. 

G. W. Hall.—Your best plan will be to sub- 
mit flowers to the R.H.S. Floral Committee 
at their meeting on October 2oth. 

C. Garner.—A malformation and of not the 
slightest value. 

T. Wright.—Your trees in our opinion are 
not worth keeping, but if you wish to retain 
them the best way will be to ask some prac- 
tical man who can see them to advise you 
what is best to be done. They must have 
been neglected for years and it would in the 
end be best to grub them and replace with 
young, healthy trees. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


F, T., Wykeham.—The Maples -sent are 
seedling forms of palmatum and atropur- 
pureum. 

M. A. B.—The common Buckthorn (Rham- 
nus catharticus). 

A. G. B.—Please send specimens in bloom. 

A. G. B.—Aster Amellus, var. bessarabicus. 

J., Suffolk.—1, Punica Granatum  flore- 
pleno; 2, Euonymus europzeus fructu albo; 3, 
Arbutus Unedo; 4, the Laurustinus (Vibur- 
num Tinus), 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


Hal. Jones.—Apple Col. Vaughan. 

Tom, Yorks.—The Pears were over-ripe 
and travelled badly. 1, Rotten—arrived in 
pulp; 2, ditto; 3, squashed; 4, Bergamotte 
d’Automne. 

Edward King.—Small fruit of Gascoyne’s 
Scarlet Seedling. 

J. M. C., Moville.—Apples : 1, Catshead; 2, 
small fruit of Queen. 

E. N., Balcombe.—Apples: 1, Ecklinville ; 


2, James Welsh; ~3, Houblon; 4, New 
Northern Greening (small fruit). 
A. Cooke.—1, Fearn’s Pippin; 2, two 


samples different, dark one is Norfolk Beef- 
ing, other not recognised, should like to see 
later ; 3, Cellini; 4, Northern Greening.  . 

A. R. V.—Apples: 1, Brabant Bellefleur ; 2. 
may be Claygate, should like to see again 
when ripe and in character. ~~ 

Waters.—Apple Striped Beefing. 

F, A, Vousden.—The green Apple; judging 
from the specimens you send us, is Sturmer 
Pippin, and the other Fearn’s Pippin. 


TRADE NOTE 


The new catalogue of the Hampton Plant 
Company is a model of conciseness and com- 
prehensiveness, including all average require- 
ments in Roses, flowering shrubs, hardy and 
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bulbous plants, fruit trees, hedging, topiary, - 


Ferns, and Herbs. Novelties offered are a 
hardy yellow Clematis and winter-flowering 
Ice Violas. Rose growers who apply for this 
catalogue, mentioning GARDENING  ILLUs- 
TRATED, will receive a special list.of the newer 
varieties offered at a moderate price. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Cabinet Maker.—Retailers’ Publicity ; 
Architects’ Influence on- Furnishing ; Furni- 
ture Shipments for September. 

The Chemical Age.—Special Report of the 
French Congress of Industrial Chemistry ; 
Chemical Engineers and the Dust Danger; 
Chemical Trade Returns for September. 

The Electrician. —‘‘ The Birmingham 
Broadcasting Station,’ by E. M. Deloraine ; 
‘Problems of Shaft Deflection,” by R. 
Lochner; The Textile Machinery Exhibition ; 
Electricity and the Motor Show. 

The Fruit.Grower.—‘ Problem of Increas- 


Ie] 


ing Production,” by ‘‘ Cheshunt Worker ”’ ; 


Fe ~ 
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The control of slugs 


[2 your issue of May oth last a paper giving 
an account of some preliminary experi- 
ments in the control of slugs by Mr. 
W. E. H. Hudson was published, and I won- 
der if any of your readers took advantage 
of the valuable suggestions which were given, 
and if so, what have been the results. 


In the garden here, which extends to about 
2 acres, we cultivate the various vegetables 


_ required for domestic purposes, as well as 


having considerable flower borders, many 
Roses, and various fruit trees. The garden 
is surrounded by a tall hedge, and on three 
sides it is sheltered by woods. I mention these 
details as it is possible that they have some- 
thing to do with the plague of slugs to which 
we have been subject for a very long period. 
Young plants, such as Cabbages and Cauli- 
flowers, had to be planted over and over 
again, and notwithstanding circular tinned 
iron protectors, were simply wiped out in 
damp weather. Bedding-out plants went 


Arrangement of barrels mounted on a gantry used for the preparation 
-of Slug Controller at Newpark, West Calder, Midlothian 


Are Game Birds Useful to Food Production? 
Industrialising Kent. 


The Gas World.—The Production of Coke 
for Domestic Purposes; About Gas Supply in 
Scotland; Domestic Use of Coal Gas. © 


The Hardware Trade -Journal.—British 
Aluminium © Hollow-ware Manufacturers’ 
Application for Protective Duties; A Month’s 
Hardware Exports;- The Demand on Wire- 
less Retailers for Low Loss Components. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED . 


Laxton Bros., Bedford.—New fruits. 

Ernest Ballard, Old Court, Colwall, near 
Malvern.—New Asters. 

Will Tayler, Ashtead Lane, Godalming, 
Surrey.—Apple Joybells. 

W. Wells, jnr., Merstham.—Herbaceous 
and Alpine plants,.1925-26. 

Barnham Nurseries, Ltd., Barnham, 
Sussex.—List of fruit trees; Alpines and rock 
plants ; Climbers and-general-nursery stock. 

David Green and Son, Albert Street, 
Lytham, Ingland.—List of garden tools, 
pump fittings, etc. 


down in the same way, particularly Dahlias. 
The stems of Cucumbers or the flower-stalks 
of Tulips seem to offer a special attraction io 
the slug species. 


The suggestions made by Mr. Hudson were 
therefore very welcome and were at once 
translated into practice with the aid of two 
15-gallon barrels and a gantry which we con- 
structed, as shown in the photograph accom- 
panying. 

As will be observed, we arranged the barrels 
in cascade fashion, each being fitted with a 
wooden tap. The topmost barrel we used for 
making the lime-water, adding 13 lbs. of dry 
unslaked lime shell and’ stirring well after 
slacking, then -allow to settle overnight. 
The tap from this barrel being fixed above 
the second hoop enabled us to run off the 
clear solution of lime-water. 


We then prepared our solution of aluminium 
sulphate by dissolving 3 lbs. in a little warm 
water and placed this in the lower barrel. 
The clear. lime-water was then run into the 
lower barrel and stirred, the result being the 


> ere 
formation of a cloudiness in the 
the flocculent precipitate form 
This liquor we used in an o 
ing can, sprinkling on leaves and 
plants likely to be affected. The 
been quite a success, and the losses 
have been reduced to a mi 
Dahlias, for example, the lez 
they fancy, we have been comp! 
ful, and since using the lig 
noticed a mutilated leaf. Th 
has followed the application — 
throughout the garden, and we 
think that so simple a remedy 
enabled us to keep these pests 
trol. Loupon MAcQuEEN 
Midlothian, ~=c2= ae 
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PLANTS OF SPE 
INTEREST 
Rose Pauls’ Lemon Pillar ee 


One of the most striking intr 
_recent years among climbing Ro 
above. It is of luxuriant growt 
duces handsome, large, and 
buds, creamy-white at the tips o 
with lemon-yellow centre, the fu 
blooms each measuring nearl 
across, It strikes freely from | 
serted in sandy soil in September 
bloom thé second year after 
Whether on pergola, wall, open fe 
the boughs of an old tree, this m: 
Rose is equally athhome. 


Helenium striatum = > 
As-the name suggests, this 
flowers, but the shades of colot 
irregular manner in which the 
give a quaint and charming colo 
decidedly pleasing. Yellow of 
shade and bronzy-red are intermin 
indescribable way, and the effect of 
of flowers on a plant nearly 5 fe 
saw the other day is as good a 
self-coloured variety. A striki 
be made by planting this in associz 
the similarly tall. and | 
autumnale. Sa 


_Maotisia decurrens 
A very handsome flower of | 
was given to me recently, and ren 
of the attempts made here ( 
pre-war days to try and establ 


Raoulia australis 
Rarely have I met with this 
plant growing with such freedom 
recently some few miles from 
~Girinstead). It had originally 
in the crannies of a flight of ste 
of the sandstone so plentiful in # 
Sussex, and in this position was 
riot, spreading over large flat-top 
and forming a carpet of silvery gro 
or more across. This is evidently 
situation for it, as I noticed tha 
~ leaves were covered with flowers 
In another part of the garden 
natural rocks emerge from the 
carpets of it were to be seen re 
hard rock-face as freely as th 
Balearic Sandwort (Arenaria) wi 
planted in favourable positions 
australis is undoubtedly a sand 
apparently. quite able to gather 
nourishment for its purpose off 1 
bare sandstone rocks. --———s«é&B. 
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Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s ne 


% COMPTON MACKENZIE, . the 
vell-known novelist, was the guest of 
ionour at The Garden Club the other 
g, when he described in picturesque 
s great enthusiasm for gardening. At 
y age of two years and three months 

w quite a lot about flowers, both wild 
Teated, As quite a little boy he was 
examining a Calceolaria when to nis 
a beetle crawled out of the flower! 
that time onwards he had-a horror of 
larias. Mr. Compton 
nzie told his audience that 
staying with Fall Caine 
ime ago he came down late 
ikfast one morning. Hall 
who was not ina very good 
that morning, was seated 
breakfast table, and behind 
is a.group of large- flowered 
larias—‘‘ carpet-baggers i 
aiseshell colouring. Those 
_ produced in the speaker 
ly the same feeling of 
as he experienced when he 
little boy. On the other 
yne flowers have a peculiar 


tion for him which he 
lifficult to explain. In the 
Hon ‘of some flowers he 
led but with others he 
For instance, he had 
succeeded with Ranunculi, 
he had tried them re- 


¥y; on the other hand, 
nes, which required similar 
ent, were quite a success. 
pressed the opinion that 
tad their likes and dislikes, 
at Ranunculi did not like 
Many of those present were 
lto agree with Mr. Comp- 
ackenzie that plants have 
ersonal likes and dislikes 
spond accordingly, but we 
ot help feeling that Ranun- 
se best those who plant 
arliest and only keep the tubers out of 
und for the shortest possible space of 


‘certain individuals are fascinated = 
flowers is beyond dispute. This, too, 
ange subject. 

ently Mr. Compton Mackenzie is 
ted by those weird, one might almost 
eked, looking Irises known as the 
-eyelus hybrids and their progenitors, 
co-cyclus and Regelia Irises. On the 
_Jethou, which must. be a very 
Dlace, he is able to grow these 
Ses to perfection. Not that they are 


There are sheltered 
and doubtless 


so extremely difficult. 
gardens in Kent and Sussex, 


other counties, where they are grown suc- 
cessfully. The situation chosen for a bed of 


these Irises should face south and be in full 
sun, and if it backs on to .a greenhouse wall 
so much the better for the Irises. The bed 
should be raised but deeply worked, and so 
arranged that the water rapidly runs away ; 
but the point is that they need an absolutely 
warm, sheltered corner of the garden w here 


One of the newoRegelio-cyclus Irises that Mr. Compton 
peeekenzle grows so well in his island garden at Jethou 


they can get the full amount of sunshine. 
This is no doubt easily accomplished in. the 
Channel Islands. 

The lovely Iris Hoogiana, with soft, pale- 
blue flowers of striking beauty, came in for 
great praise and admiration, and the lecturer 
told us that he thought he had succeeded in 
crossing it with a Regelio- cyclus hybrid of 
rich veining, but it is too early to tell if the 
cross had actually taken place. 

One Iris of all others that Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie is anxious to possess is Iris 
Gatesii, which he flowered some years ago. It 
appears, in various catalogues ‘‘ subject to 


supply by our collector,’? but no nurseryman 
had it so far as he was aware. It is now 
apparently lost to cultivation. . So keen is 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie in growing this 
again. that he even contemplates a trip to 
Armenia to collect it himself. The flowers 
of Iris Gatesii are of unusual size and won- 
derful colour, the habit and foliage of the 
plant resemble those of I. Susiana. The falls 
poke standards are of a delicate light silvery- 
grey, formed by the thin clear veins of purple 
and minute black dots or points 
on a cream-white ground. In 
some flowers the standards are 
smoke-blue with darker veins— 
the throat is densely hairy. The 
stem: is taller than in I. Susiana, 
reaching 15 feet or even 2 feet in 
height. When well grown the 
flowers are much larger thanin {. 
Susiana; indeed this Iris is said 
to touch the very limits of grace- 
ful beauty, and we look forward 
to the time when it is again to be 
seen in cultivation. 

The lecturer appeared to have 
no sympathy with the cultivation 
of high Alpines in lowland gar- 
dens. He held that the cultiva- 
tion of plants accustomed to a 
colder climate was demoralising 
to the plant. 

The cultivation of Alpines did 
not appeal to him; his delight 
was to brace plants up and to cul- 
tivate those from warmer climes. 
May we be forgiven for point- 
ing out that this is much easier 
for one who gardens in the Chan- 
nel Islands. 

It was an entertaining lecture, 
delightfully informal, and full of 
pleasant matter on «adventures in 

gardening, and w@shope that the 
lestarad may be heard again. 

HERBERT COWLEY, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Notes from Regent’s Park 
Tie second week in October is decidedly 


late to write about summer bedding, but 

I was surprised to find such a blaze of 
colour, and thought .a few remarks would not 
be out o place. Two plants were very notice- 
able, viz., Diplacus glutinosus and Lantanas 
in Saat? varieties, all laden with a wealth 
of bloom, as though they were still enjoying 
the cool greenhouse, their usual habitat in 
this country. Early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
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mums were much in evidence, brightening 
many a bed and border, and will continue to 
do so in the absence of frost. The glamour of 
the Dahlia found me admiring the well- 
flowered examples of old as well as new 
varieties, practically in every colour imagin- 
able, the long, rather narrow border present- 
ing quite a feature of vivid blooms as the sun 
shone above them. J. Mayne. 


Perovskia atriplicifolia 


This is a handsome shrub-lilkke plant pro- 
ducing freely loose-headed plumes— of 
lavender-coloured flowers which contrast 
favourably with the hairy grey foliage. It is 
an excellent plant for arid elevated parts of 
the rock garden or on sun-baked banks where 
a plant of noble habit is required. -An 
isolated clump of this plant in full flower is 
a prettv sight and one not easy to forget. 
The plant requires cutting hard back in early 
spring and is of easy increase by cuttings. 


dl seeo., 


Phlox Drummondi 


This is one of the most popular of half- 
hardy annuals, for its beautiful and varied 
colours and. profusion of bloom render it 
exceedingly attractive. At the present time 
we have about a dozen shades of colour, the 
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flowers larger and the habit dwarfer. Much 
as it was admired when first known, it was 
some time before it was found to possess 
such a capacity for variation as it has since 
displayed. From a packet of mixed seed a 
number of brightly-coloured varieties can be 
obtained’ with large flowers of many tints, 
When the piant is employed in suitable posi- 
tions it is a valuable addition to the garden, 
as it flowers abundantly with fair treatment. 
It is useful for borders or pots, and may be 


planted as a margin, in clumps, or to cover — 


the surface of a bed beneath other taller 
plants. By continual selection and fixing two 


distinct types have been formed, one com- 


prising the tall varieties and the other the 
dwarf forms. The former are about 1 foot 
high and the latter from 4 inches to 6 inches 
in height, forming neat, compact bushes 
covered with flowers. \A new class has of late 
years been introduced called Giant Perfection, 
the flower-heads of which are very large and 
densely covered with bloom. The dwarf 
varieties are well suited-for pots and con- 
stitute useful additions to the plants availabie. 
for conservatory decoration during early sum- 
mer. The only care is to prevent the plants 
being drawn in the-early stages. If the tall 
varieties are grown a few light sticks must 
be placed to them to keep them in form. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


; Apple Joybells 
N GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of October roth 
I see that a Fellow of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society who hails from Wimbledon 


gives the above Apple such very high praise” 


that I feel I am unfortunate in not having 
up to now seen or tasted it. I shall hope to 
do so. If it merits all that he writes of it 
it is an epoch-making Apple indeed. ~ “ The 
mos: lovely Apple grown at the present day.” 
‘“ Flavour equal if not better than Cox’s.”’ 

These phrases make my mouth water. But 
when he concludes: ‘‘ When this Apple be- 
comes known people will drop growing 
Cox’s,’’ I must confess that I know of one 
individual who will not comply with his 
prophecy, for I do not contemplate discarding 
this fine fruit even when I find a beiter one 
—when ! 

Several years ago the Editor and I initiated 
and carried out an Apple audit, the prime 
qualification being flavour. We took the 
opinion of the general public and were also 
fortunate in getting a voting list from. the 
Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. In both cases Cox’s Orange Pippin 
headed the list, romping away ahead of all 
other _ varieties. Though << F.Rabss 
Wimbledon,”’? does not favour us with his 
name, I presume that he is a good judge of 
flavour in Apples. In addition to his opinion 
it would be useful to get those of the Rev. 
G. H. Engleheart, Mr. E. A. Bunyard, Mr. 
Charles Nix, and other well-known and 
eminent critics, who will no doubt be eager 
_to sample a fruit for which your correspon- 
dent makes such ambitious claims. — 

Rye. F. HERBERT CHAPMAN. 


[We tasted this fruit a fortnight ago and 
consider it of exceptionally good flavour, 
though it was then not quite in season, but 
we do not think that it is equal to Cox’s 


Orange Pippin at its best in point of flavour. 


—ED,] 


Apple Gascoyne’s Scarlet 


Those who desire to combine beauty with 
utility in the garden should not fail to erow 
this Apple. Young standard trees of this 


variety have made a delightful picture in my 


garden for the past month or more and have. 
called forth much admiration. The bright 
crimson fruits show up in most attractive 
fashion against the green foliage, and the 
many. sunny days experienced this autumn 
have enhanced their brilliancy. This variety 
isa vigorous grower and prolific. It would 
be difficult to name one more decorative. 
HowarbD H. CRANE, 


Late-flowering shrubs ~ 


Now that the planting season is approach- 


ing notes will be made of additions that it is 


intended to make to this department. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the following three shrubs 
that help to prolong the season of this in- 
teresting form of gardening :—Ligustrum 
Quihoui, 
flowering during September makes it a desir- 


able addition to the shrubbery. The panicles- 


of flowers are white and fragrant, and it is 


one of the prettiest of the Privets, growing” 


about ro feet high. Another shrub that coa- 
tinues the season, and is now bright with its 
buttercup-yellow flowers, is Potentilla fruti- 
cosa. All the varieties are useful for continu- 
ing the blooming period well through Septem 
ber, after the majority of flowering shrubs are 
past. Abelia grandiflora is another hand- 
some late shrub and is at present flowering 
profusely. This is fairly hardy unless during 


a severe winter, and even if cut down by frost. 


will break away from_the old stool. It has 


a long flowering period, usually from July to 


October. Amongst small trees note must be 
made of Laburnum alpinum autumnale, now 
in full flower. Soe R.F. 

_ Wisley. 


The scarlet Pelargonium 
Last au’umn much criticism was levelled 


against Faul Crampel occupying the beds” 


facing Buckingham Palace. This summer a 
good pink Zonal was substituted, and for a 


few weeks after being set out looked charm- 


ing, but as time went on the plants showed 
signs of distress, and by the early days of 
September most of the beds were a wash-out, 
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lying for roughly six months 


a native of China; its habit of 


very litthe bloom, — 
were practically bereft of any — 
- boisterous south-west winds 
responsible for this. At no 
summer did they present $1 
blossom as did Paul Cramp 
surprise to me if this well-tr 
reinstated next year. No ot 
hold a candle to it fora blaze 
free-flowering and lasting qu 
yond dispute] ae 
Eltham. — ees = 
_Adco manure — : 
Some 18 months ago or 
noticed the ‘* Adco, Ltd.,” adve 
GARDENING JLLUSTRATED, I 
first favourable opportunity 
Adco. accelerator a_ trial. — 
have not already done so m r 
-learn the result of a 12 month 
In August last year two lar. 
dug, 10 feet deep and 3 yards 
these pits, one at a time, we 
suitable garden refuse. At s 
1 foot in depth were added, in 
a dressing of Adco, then 
lime, then another dres 


-so on. For these pits (9 


was full the second came int 


the first pit were used as mater 
“un Vegetable Marrow and Ri¢ 
_ beds. For the Marrows a leav 
nary garden soil was worked 
Adco. manure. For ( 
rather- more generous le 
loamy soi] was used. — 
whatever was. employe 
_ (various kinds) was unt 
- Cucumbers have been both 
ant. Se ae eae 
We. are also now us 
as fast as we can . 
poverty-stricken and _ 
ground in various parts: 
which stable manure ca’ 


Cornwall. — ee 
» [The makers recommend — 
ard Adco rather than Ad 
this reagent is of m« 
time of year, when the ~ 
available for treatment 1s 
herbaceous material and dead 
accelerator can only be used 
half the rubbish is soft green 


as lawn mowings.—ED.] 


Potato Field M 

It may interest you to kno 
sult of a Potato competition fo 
our local infirmary one of our n 
H. Taylor, of 8, Dane Avenue, | 
of Potatoes from six sets. One sé 
3 Ibs., so that from five he dug 72 
‘next in weight were 68 lbs. and 6: 
variety was Field Marshal. We 
sults excellent. Arr. H. JELLY 
West End Adult School Hort 
Society, Kelland College, 


Monotony of decorative 
Referring to the strictures b: 
and those of ‘*Hants ” on this” 
haps a series of letters may bt 
better state of affairs. As I passe 
- the tent at Regent’s Park Rose 
month I said to a friend who w 
‘“This must be the Committee’ 
for it is quite impossible that all: 
tors could be so unimaginative 
an amateur and do not know al 
tions of those in authority, but — 
was distressed at the comple 


~ ei 


and more especially when we 
decorative genius of some of our 
every vase almost the same height 
e@ same place. The monotony of 
tterfly was, of course, unavoidable, 
there is such a run on it just now; 
might have been perhaps some low 
series, or some high troughs that 
ve produced most pleasing effects. 
ly the Committee another year might 
| prize for the ‘‘ best departure ’’ from 
is standard, or from the old formal 
d of decoration. “GT. BOR: 
‘mington Spa. 


| Veronica hulkeana 

sending a photograph showing this 
utiful shrub flowering in the open in 
garden in N.E. Yorks. It is sheltered 
north, but fully exposed to the east 
and south. It was originally put-out of 


. 


——--— 
| hulkeana in 


a 


enhouse and has flowered well in this 
Or some years. Four or five other 
; fee other parts of the garden also 

well, and usually do unless cut off 
‘ost wind in late spring, which does 
mage to shrubs than any winter 
s 1 usually prune hard back im- 
? after flowering. Unless this is 
lere is a danger of the foliage becom- 
iggly and too heavy for the root stock 
nd if not well staked it is liable to 
| off in stormy weather. This 
S very easily propagated from cut- 

‘ T. AsHton Lorrnouse. 
e, Middlesbrough. 


_Fremontia californica 

ie a large specimen early in Octo- 
ig freely against a south wall 
ppeared to be perfectly happy. The 
n flowers are most attractive at 
nd strike a note of distinction 
vering shrubs; but, like some of 
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our most valued trees, it is short lived, and 
a large healthy specimen will collapse for no 
apparent reason quite suddenly. It is nearly 
always planted against a wall, even in the 
south—and frequently with success—but_ it 
would be interesting to know if anyone in the 
south-west has succeeded in establishing it 
as a bush in the open, as this appears to me 
to be the proper method of treating such a 
choice and strikingly distinct tree. E. M, 


Bamboos 

On page 641 (October 17th) Mr. Mayne will 
find the answer to his query on page 598 
(October 3rd). The word ‘ Ringball’”’ on 
page 569 should have been ‘ Ringal,” a 
popular name for Arundinaria anceps, which 
is described by Mr. Bean as a perfectly hardy 
species which rapidly spreads by means of 
its rhizomes (see Vol. IV., p. 45. of the new 
““Gardener’s Assistant,’’ edited by the late 


full bloom in the garden of Mr. Ashton Lofthouse 
; at Linthorpe, Middlesbrough 


Mr.. William Watson, 1925 edition). It now 
appears on the authority of Kew that the 
species referred to in my note on page 569 
(September roth) is not the ‘ Ringal’ Bam- 
boo, but Arundinaria pumila, a native of 
Japan. E. A. SAUNDERS. 


The Gardens, Carclew, Perran-ar- 
Worthal, Cornwall. 


Armeria vulgaris (Thrift) 


I was interested to read the note by 
‘* Talbot ’’ on the use of this plant as a gar- 
den edging. To save the labour entailed in 
cutting and trimming I have recently got rid 
of Grass verges in certain parts of the gar- 
den, but find that something is needed to 
break up the hardness of stone paths. I pro- 
pose using Thrift to take the place of the 
Grass verge. Apparently it should answer 
quite well, and I look forward with confidence 
to the result. Howarp H. CRANE. 

Eastcote. 
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Planting out Hyacinths 


We all have our experiences and it is in- 
teresting to compare notes with fellow cor- 
respondents. One spring, years ago now, 1n 
happy pre-war days, I had two small beds 
planted with Sutton’s pale-blue Hyacinths 
which at flowering time were a joy to behold. 
Being told the bulbs would never flower again 
I had them planted in. the kitchen garden at 
the roots of trained Roses. Every spring | 
am rewarded by quantities of flowers, not, of 
course, fit for exhibition, but of very good 
size, deliciously sweet, and for weeks at a 
time I am never without outdoor Hyacinths in 
my sitting-room. I live in Hampshire; the 
garden is sheltered, soil light just above the 
chalk. PaLeE BLUE HYACINTH. 

Alresford, Hants. 


Blue flowers 

In your issue of October 3rd, ‘‘ W. B. C.”’ 
writes of his blue garden and mentions Del- 
phiniums, Campanulas, Erigerons, and 
Aconitum. None of the three latter flowers 
are blue_and by no means all Delphiniums. 
There is plenty of really blue flowers if people 
want a blue border, but it should have a good 
many  silver-leaved Artemisias, Southern- 
wood, Santolina, Stachys, Helichrysums, etc., 
to break the monotony of the one colour. 
The following are all really blue :— 
Scilla sibirica. 
Chionodoxa sardensis, 

Fm Lucilie 


Muscari Heavenly Blue. 
+ azureum. 


Phacelia campanularia. 
Anagallis Phillipsii, 
Lobelia. 

Commelina ccelestis 
Ceratostigma Willmottiana. 


Hyacinthus amethystimus. i Larpente, 
Lithospermum prostratum Salvia patens. 
ss Heavenly Blue. », Uuliginosa, 
Gentiana acaulis, », Pitcheri. 
% verna. Parochetus communis. 
a septemfida. Allium azureum. 
oe Farreri. »» _kansuense. 
+ sino-ornata. Cornflower. 
ee asclepiadea (the | Cyananthus lobatus. 
best forms are blue). ™ | Anchusa myosotidiflora. 
Myosotis dissitiflora. ee Dropmore Variety. 
Linum narbonnense, Rr var. Opal 
Omphalodes verna. Agapanthus umbellatus. 
As cappadocica, e Moorei. 
90 Luciliz. a intermedius, 


Nemophila insignis. 


Lathyrus 
Delphinium Belladonna (dif- 


magellanicus | All three ap- 


ficult to get true, and al- | Pentstemon pear to be 

most impossible to keep on ceeculeus | out of culti- 

account of slugs), Polemonium vation. 
Delphinium Persimmon, pale confertum 

blue. Polemonium Richardsoni 
Delphinium Blue Bird, dark | Ipomcea rubro-ceerulea 

blue. (Morning Glory). 


Delphinium Lord Lansdowne 
royal b!ne. 
Delphinium Blue Butterfly. 
Cynoglossum amatile. 
vs nervosum. 


Lathyrus? A bue annual 
growing about 2—3 ft. high, 
the name of which I have 
forgotten, 


Mark FENWICK. 
Abbotswood, Stow-on-the-W oid. 


October Roses 


This fine weather has done wonders with 
the Roses, and I do not think I have ever seen 
them more glorious. COURTNEY PAGE. 
Last Saturday (October 17th) we found 
growing wild a lovely little white Rose with 
two buds out and looking lovely in the bright 
sunshine, with its scarlet army of berries to 
protect it. A: C, 

Highgate. 


Horticulturists’ nomenclature 

This is a most interesting subject, and | 
hope that some practical ideas may be forth- 
coming as to how some improvement may be 
inaugurated. I do not share Mr. G. T. 
Bethune-Baker’s horror at the combination of 
Latin and English, for when all is said and 
done, a very big step towards lucidity would 
be made if we could ‘have all generic names 
Latinised, the variety being of comparatively 
small account. It must be remembered that 
the majority of gardeners, both amateur and 
professional, are not acquainted with Latin, 
and to propose to Latinise every variety of 
even a few species is absurd. There is really 
nothing wrong in giving to new varieties of, 
sav, Delphiniums, a distinetive English name 
which all and sundry can recognise and re- 
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member, whereas the same name, if turned 
into Latin, would lead to no end of confusion. 
As I have already stated, I favour the use of 
Latin in all cases to denote the generic name. 
I object to the frequent changing of such 
names, leading, as this does, to great con- 
fusion. I am no botanist, and am therefore 
perhaps unable to entirely grasp the reason 


aie’ na ‘ia tyra e. 2 Sy! 
> iS : 
? c ‘ aaa eee ie 
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for, say, changing the age-long name of © 


Amaryllis to Hippeastrum. Much the same 
applies to the popular Geranium. I know 
quite well that this is not a Geranium at all, 


but as it was so called for at least a century 


I do not see any reason to change it now. 
Many other popular plants are in the same 
category, and it appears to me to be foolish 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern Gardens 


Peaches under glass 


Many of the trees of both Peaches and Nec- 
tarines have ripened up their season’s growth 


and the leaves are falling freely. The prac-— 


tice of brushing off the leaves should be 
avoided, as many plants are injured in, the 
cause of tidiness. Syringing must cease, but 
an occasional watering of the border will be 
necessary. The ventilators both top and front 
should be open to their fullest extent at al 
times. 


New trees 

If fresh trees are required in the late Peach 
house planting can be carried out at once. 
The practice of growing a few young trees on 
an outside wall for this purpose is a good 
one. 
may be performed at any time, and if pro- 
perly lifted with plenty of fibrous roots the 
check is reduced to a minimum, while there 
is a possibility of obtaining a few fruits next 
season. A few small trees should be pur- 
chased with a view to growing them on out- 
side. 


Plums 

Where birds do not take the fruit-buds the 
fertility of some of the varieties of Plums is 
remarkable, hence it is not advisable to plant 
Victoria in quantity in private gardens. I 
would rather choose the Gages. Coe’s Golden 
Drop, Jefferson, and Kirke’s are good dessert 
‘varieties, while for cooking The Czar and 
Pond’s Seedling are useful. Plums can be 
grown as standards, but the dessert kinds are 
worthy of wall culture. They succeed in any 
good garden soil, and even on cold, heavy 
land. 


Nerines 

The roots have been kept on the dry side 
for some weeks, and ‘the bulbs fully exposed 
to the sun. Now they will soon begin to push 
up their flower-spikes, and when these are 
seen a little water can be given, gradually in- 
creasing the supply as growth advances. Fre- 
guent repotting is not needed, but where this 
is necessary such work is best carried out 
now. A mixture of loam, three parts, and 
one part leaf-moulid is advised, to which is 
added a liberal. sprinkling of old mortar- 
rubble or sand.  Overwatering must be 
avoided until root-action is vigorous. 


Cyclamens 

Plants in cold frames should be removed to 
heated pits or to a shelf in a cool greenhouse. 
Only a 
needed and plenty of air should be given 
when the weather is mild, 


Lachenalias 

These are growing freely in a cool house, 
and during their period of activity they should 
be afforded plenty of water at the roots. 


Begonias 


The winter-flowering section will need 
staking and tying and the roots kept just 
moist. Keep the plants near the roof glass 
and the temperature from 50 degs. to 55 
degs. : 


When this is done the transplanting © 


moderate amount of warmth is 


Primulas 

' These have been growing in cold frames, 
but now they should be removed to heated 
pits or the greenhouse, where they will soon 
produce their flower-spikes. Plants that have 
been in their flowering pots for several weeks 
will enjoy weak liquid manure or soot-water 
at intervals of a week. See that greenfly does 
not injure the young foliage. ie, 


Bulbs 


All that were potted early and plunged in 
ashes now require attention. Frequent exami- 
nation should be made, and those pushing up 
their growths must be removed to a col 
frame and gradually inured to the light. In 
a few weeks the pots are placed in a cool 
greenhouse and introduced to more heat as 
required. 


Antholyza paniculata 

This can be lifted if needed, and replanted 
in a good piece of ground. It is a fine border 
plant if not given a very dry position. 


Canterbury Bells 


These are useful for the greenhouse, and 
now is a suitable time to pot up flowering 
plants. It is useless to select small  speci- 
mens for greenhouse work. A cold frame 
will suit them for several months, but owing 
to their tendency to damp off plenty of air 
must be admitted. 


Sweet Peas 

For producing an early display next year 
seeds should be sown in pots containing a 
loamy rooting medium. Receptacles 3 inches 


in diameter are suitable, and three or four 


seeds in each pot will be ample; but a watch 
must be kept for mice. 
frame and admit air freely, except during 
frost and heavy rain: T. W. Briscoe. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow. — 


Northern Gardens 


Schizanthus 

If the small pots in which these are at pre- 
sent get very full of roots they may have a 
small shift, in which case very careful water- 
ing will-be necessary, this plant being im- 
patient of anything like water-logged soil. 
Keep the little plants very close to the roof 


glass in a quite cool house, only making cer-, 
tain that frost never reaches them nor un- 


due dampness of the atmosphere, which is 
almost as bad. Pinch out the points. of the 
plants when about 4 inches high, and again 
occasionally as growth proceeds, so as to in- 
duce a bushy habit. Air abundantly. | 


Freesias 

Keep the earlier batch of this useful bul- 
bous plant in a cool, well-ventilated house ; 
the nearer to the glass they can be raised the 
better, so that a sturdy habit be maintained. 
Place light supports to them in good ‘time, 
for it spoils the appearance of the plants when 
the growths are permitted to flop about. Do 
not stint the water, although constant satura- 


. tion is by no means good for them, especially — 


during the dull, short-days. Later batches 
are still better kept in a cold frame, but as 
near to the glass as possible. _ 


Chrysanthemums | 


Place them in.a cold_ 


for the ordinary horticulturis' 
the botanist in this matter. 1 
insist on these changes let th 
to books on botany, and permit I 
and popular names to remain w 
catalogues and in the gardenin: 


ihe bs 


Preston House, ‘Linlithgow 


- Plants well set with buds m 
the feeding resumed, but this m 
overdone or the blooms will be- 
badly coloured. Remove dead foliz 
unnecessary side growths, wand 
dry and buoyant atmosphere in 1 

Vaporise ‘occasionally so as 
greenfly. Allow alk the “space 
especially if it is intended to pro 
these plants, now coming to the 
stage. nae 22 1 See 


ge 


Potting bulbs Rok ana 
Continue to pot up further bat 
ing to requirements, and p 
sheltered corner out of doo 
have been exposed to the elem 
considerable time it is not a 
this material for plunging. Sa 
sifted potting soil, is safer and 
ably. : 3 Ln Deira 


ince") 0 
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Planting bulbs : 
Daffodils, ‘of course, ought to 
planted a couple of months ago, | 
any reason some bulbs are still ; 
ground, get them put in at o 
Tulips, Spanish and English. 

~ Chionodoxas, Scillas, etc.; ca 
provided. the soil can be. 
working order, it being fool 
this work when the ground i 


The planting of fruit bus 
Although quite early enou. 
planting to be undertaken i 
to begin getting the site: 
‘kinds prepared. It is 
_Gooseberries, Loganberri 
rants on very rich soil as t 
great amount of strong, sappy | 
no fruit worth mentioning. 
and Raspberries, on the oth 
have very rich and rather moi: 
them a chance to be really ¢ 
“objects to partial shade but 
placed under treess’ 3. ae 


Planting wall trees 
As a rule the soil close to 
quality, so when preparing sit 
trees it is desirable to remove 
of the surface, and that to a widt 
4 feet. Replace with fresh soil fr 
the vegetable quarters if nothit 
be had. Apricots, C 5; 
Plums require to have a fair 
~ old mortar rubbish from a ¢ 
ing being a very suitable form 
-apply it. Mix a good. quanti 
material with the soil as it i 
ready. The ground must not_ 
loose as few fruits care for a sof 


Old fruit trees S 

If not yet done the present is 
time for going over old standard 
removing all dead wood, and a 
out the branches where ov. 
showing. Use a sharp sane d 
edges with a strong, sharp knif 
chisel. Burn immediately all the 
moved from such trees. . 

Preston House, Linlithgo 


7 


[OSE with little experience do not fully 
the beneficial results of lifting the 
of Peach and Nectarine trees when 
atisfactory state. Trees indoor or 
eaves of a sickly colour, and which 
ther set or swell fruits kindly, or 
| #ross wood that fails to ripen and falls 
|; to eafiker and other diseases, should be 
jn hand this autumn. Where any of 
) e Symptoms are present in trees in 
ed borders it will be found that the 
ots most likely have passed through 
age and entered the inert soil. The 
Re remain in this state the worse 
ill become, or on the other hand it may 
soil in the border surrounding the roots 
xot be suitable, in which case similar re- 
will accrue. 

rst thing to do when commencing the 
f the roots is to open a good-sized 
1 about 5 feet or 6 feet away from the 
of the tree. If the border is a prepared 
io down to the drainage; if unprepared, 
‘to 3 feet will not be too deep, and in 
eration cut through all the roots with 
Jp knife. Then with the fork, break 
“the soil from among the roots, remov- 
{1 the loose soil with the spade from the 
n of the trench. Continue. this work 
within a few inches of the bole of the 
If there are many roots they must either 
d carefully aside or another hand must 
Item aside as forking proceeds. Assum- 
je tree is to remain in its present posi- 
it should be undermined to, ascertain if 
Jare any roots that go straight down. 
ven this operation has been completed 
‘ainage must be carefully looked to, and 
id up with soil should be taken out, the 
Ea removed, and the rubble placed 
putting the largest pieces at the bottom 
lhe smaller pieces on top, placing some 
iGtass side downwards, over all to keep 
1é soil from passing down into it again. 
border need not be a very deep one; 
2 feet is quite sufficient. The drainage 
|e been completed, return some of the 
ie and commence relaying the roots, 


ing each layer with a shovelful or two of 
loam with a little mortar rubbish mixed 
it; shaking the compost well down 
Gere roots. Continue this alternate 

roots and soil until the whole are in 

again, keeping most of them near the 

‘of the border. Little pruning is 
\réd, just cutting the ends with a sharp 
| Where the spade has cut them, and 
ning back a few of the long thong-like 
that are without fibres. As the soil is 
red. over the roots make it moderately 


He toose soil remaining it is best to 
ite with it about 3 feet across about 
jole of the tree and into this should be 
the water, filling it to the brim, allow- 
) soak. gradually away, carrying the 
down among the roots and so settling 
*hole. 

jectly after the fruit has been gathered in 
te house the work should be performed, 
l€ open as circumstances will permit. 
the trees frequently if the weather is 
0 keep them fresh, but the roots will 
ittle water for some time if a 
Soaking was given at first. I have 
trees in this way and have thoroughly 
_ them, and next season they have 
[and set well, made good wood, and 
i far better crop than they did before 
ated. “Some no doubt may consider 
to expect a crop of fruit from trees 
| so drastic a manner, but I can 
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The Veitchberry 


A hybrid between Raspberry and Blackberry; heavily laden with fruit 
of pleasing flavour when fully ripe- 


assure them, if carefully carried out as‘stated, 
there is nothing to fear. 

Several trees I have treated in this way, all 
of which, without exception, carried good 
crops of fruit the following season. F. H. 


The Veitchberry 


ANY readers have written in praise of 

the Veitchberry in recent issues of this 

journal. This hybrid, is the result of a 
cross between Raspberry November Abund- 
ance and a Blackberry: When ripe the fruit 
is of the same colour as a well ripened Mul- 
berry and much larger than an ordinary 
Blackbetry or Raspberry. The flavour is de- 
licious. It is a Self-fertile variety, and it 
sets very freely. It is a strong grower. The 
fruit ripens after Raspberries are over and 


before our ordinary Blackberries are fit to 


gather. It is said to be very useful for jam- 
making and stewing. 


Fruit in small gardens 


The absence of fruit from the majority of 
small gardens has often been noted in GAR- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED, and advice given as to 
the judicious planting of the same ; judicious, 
that is, so as not to overplant any one kind 
or to the exclusion of the most useful veget- 
ables, but to enable a small supply to be 
obtained when required over a long season. 
When taking over this place with a small 
garden of 15 poles I found nothing in the way 
of fruit except two old, gnarled Apple trees 
that had seen their best days, so set to work 
as soon as possible to remedy the defect. 
Half-a-dozen Gooseberries, early and late, 
four bushes each of Red, White, and Black 
Currants, a couple of rows of Strawberries, 
and Loganberries on a fence. The Logan- 


berry is not a favourite of mine in a raw 
state, but associated with Gooseberries it 
makes excellent tarts and puddings and a 
very nice preserve. In the larger fruits I had 
bushes'of Rivers’ Early Frolific and Victoria 
Plums, and New Hawthornden, Lane’s Prince 
Albert and Mabbott’s Pearmain Apples, a 
small collection that altogether took up com- 
paratively little space in the sunny part of the 


garden. Last, but by no means least, a 
Sweetwater Vine on a S.E. wall that has 


given us this year 35 quite nice bunches. The 
above is just a simple statement of what may 
be effected in a limited atea in the way of 
supplying the requirements of a small family 
with good wholesome fruit over a long: sea- 
son from the earliest Gooseberries until the 
last of the Apples are over. 

Of course, like the big growers, we have 
our troubles with pests, caterpillar on Goose- 
berries and Currants; maggot, aphis, red- 
spider, and the like, but being only in a small 
way we are better able to cope with them. 
Birds, too, are very troublesome sometimes, 
and this year exceptionally so. It was neces- 
sary to gather Mabbott’s. Pearmain consider- 
ably earlier than was advisable or the star- 
lings would not have left a sound fruit. 
Fruit inclined to go soft from too early 
gathering is regrettable, but this is better than 
having it riddled with holes. E. BurReLL. 

Hardwick, near Aylesbury. = 


Damsons 
These are worthy of consideration; and two 


.kinds are exceptionally good—viz., Langley 


Bullace, a prolific bearer, and a hybrid be- 
tween a Damson and Black Orleans Flum; 
and Merryweather, a fine fruit with the true 
Damson flavour. 
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Perpetual Carnations 


HE time is at hand when Carnations 

commence to flower just when there is a 

touch of winter. Different growers and 
districts produce various results, A few have 
flowers just opening, a greater number still 
have their plants in backward bud, while a 
few wish that these plants would bud up more 
quickly. These different stages, and- the 
reasons for them, come under the headings 
of insufficient stopping which causes flowers 
to come too soon, or through stopping too 
many shoots, and other shortcomings of cul- 
tivation, such «as starving, under-watering 
ete., all of which unduly delay the flowering. 
Those whose flowers are just opening will 
find that these early blooms have still the 
perfume of spring and summer blooms which 
will be lacking in the same varieties a few 
weeks later. It is a common thing for early 
autumn flowers, especially reds and crimsons, 
to be affected by thrips. Old hands know the 
meaning of these little white- specks and 
stripes.. These thrip marks can be averted or 
cured by fumigation, a mist spray of nicotine 
wash, or similar well known preparations of 
insecticide. 


Those who have read previous notes and 


been growing their plants in the open will 
have them all under glass by now. It may 
be argued that the Carnation is hardy outside 
in winter, but it should be remembered that, 
this is only when it is planted out. 

We have been pouring water upon the sur- 
face of the soil since spring ~and early 
summer. Much goodness has been washed 
out in consequence, as well as some of its 
bulk. “Now is the time to replace some of this 
with a suitable compost, a good material 
being three parts sifted potting compost and 
one part Carnation fertiliser, well mixed and 
applied after watering at the rate of one or 
two tablespoonfuls, according to the size of 
the pot. Apply this when the surface of the 
soil is wet, as the top-dressing being dry then 
assimilates the moisture and is not washed 
away at the next watering. Those whose 
plants are early will have secured~ those 
growths which need support. It is disap- 
pointing to see a fine shoot broken off from 
lack of it, for it means not only the loss of, 
it may be, Christmas blooms, but the spring 
flowers of the next crop. Careful growers do 
not waste the energy of the flower-stems on 


-some of their troubles. 


‘Preparations for Gentiana sino-ornata 
Soil being taken out to a depth of about 18 inches to 2 feet 


a ‘crowd of buds to each stem. Those who 
want fine flowers remove all but one, 
althotgh a minority remove all around. the 
crown or top bud and leave a couple lower 
down when they are lateral or side shoots. 

‘THE LEGGINESS OF PLANTS.—Next to disbud- 
ding comes the cutting of the flowers. it 
sounds a simple operation, yet with many a 
Carnation lover is the unexpected. origin of 
Many people do not 
erow on young plants but buy them in bud, 
and when cutting the flowers just cut the 
stem as long. as required | or above the next 
growth. This is wrong in two ways, 
where that stem is-cut comes nearly always 
the next growth, which instead of being 
forced to commence lower down, through the 
stem being cut longer, starts high up, so that 
we have in due course a leggy plant. 

We have reached the period of the year 
when indiscriminate slopping of water into 
plants must be stopped, when glass should be 


Thorough drainage is provided at the bottom of the bed, and a drain- 


pipe is placed in position for underground watering, 
placed round the joints and at the end, which is stopped 


Sods of turf are 


for 


— During the hot summer months ] pou 


Spans ad when fae is too states to de 
on. Those who have delayed this oj 
and whose plants are under-potted, 
well advised to feed. Soe a 


i rine 
Bush Hill Park. 


most es are over aa the Alp 
garden is nearly bare of colour. — 
grow Gentians know only too we 
sino-ornata is like, but I regret 
are very few. This beautiful autum 
ing Gentian is now (October soth) 
full glory, thrusting forth large t 
the most perfect azure- os 
imagine, 
back. 
to my readers this: wonderful colo 

During the winter 


less slender. shoots appear fra ts 
and as the season progresses the 4 
in length, trailing along the groun 
these shoots appear - further ‘uprigh 
which have a dark green, rather s 
of about 1 inch long, tapering: to 
and from the centre of this s 
August, appear the tiny rn 
Many of my friends seem to hav. 
establish this treasure, so I feel t 
_- words on its cultivation might 
others. ; 
~G.  sino-ornata . is “parted 
could be grown quite easily by | 
just a little care is taken. ttre 
.grown in part shade and in a well: 
bed of peat and leaf-mould, giving th 
plenty of moisture during the summet 
and good drainage during the wi 
sound plan is to “place ordinary s! 
pipes about 6 inches under the surf 
bed, leading from an upright one 
hidden behind a rock, which act 


lons or 4 gallons (or even more 1 


B iatca®: -be bought from any Alpine 
at a very small sum, so those who 
‘to give themselves pleasure and 
| autumn-flowering treasure in the 
‘den should order a few plants. 


-* A. G.“WeEKs. 


“Androsae lanuginosa 
n 


n all-round point of view this 
ot calpine may be considered one of 


useful and beautiful of its race. 
e it is rather straggling in its habit, 
jod deal of this may be modified by 
ting the shoots with a few tiny wooden 
thus forming it into more compact 
; But while its sornewhat scattered 
Biend,. i may be taken as a defect on 
hand is, on the other, an un- 
Bisse to the plant under culti- 
2 Most of the species composing this 
ul genus of alpines have a caspitose 
of growth, and this, combined with 
lense and woolly nature, tends to make 
hort-lived at best in our uncertain 
one Exceedingly beautiful all of them 
biedly are, ‘though this is of little 
1¢ when all one’s endeavours are at 
exhausted to accommodate them. The 
— notice is quite an exception, be- 
ily grown and readily propagated. 
aeabent stems are each about 1 foot 
furnished with silky white leaves, 
Ss terminated by r6se-coloured heads 
vers with yellow centre. Given half-a- 
plants, there should be no difficulty in 
orming quite large patches of it on 
ckery, preferably in positions where, 
| flower, some of the stems could trail 
dge of rock. A roek garden, how- 
s by no means essential, as the growth 
orally more abundant when planted on 
und. In this position, however, un- 
‘ground be carpeted with small stones 
ems to rest on, the entire beauty of 
t is destroved by heavy rain. Even 
ck garden some such protection is 
in preserving the silky, silvery white- 
ts foliage and thus render it pleasing 


Coes 


times. 

TURE. —The plant thrives well in sandy 
vith either peat or leaf-soil.added, while 
ion of some burnt clay is also hel p- 
pagation is ‘best done by cuttings, 
ng the young points of the unflowered 
r, if quantity is required, the entire 
f the flowering shoots may _ be 
Cut the latter into lengths 1 inch 
in. other words, convert each two 
) a cutting, removing the lower pair 
in each case so as to permit of in- 
them securely. Plant in very sandy 
re sand, and kept moder: ately mois’ 
ty ata too close the majority will root in 
ks. Winter in the cutting-pots 
fant? at a few inches apart in large 
the rock garden or elsewhere in 
‘ing in rather deep soil to ensure 
€ the same vear. There is also a 
orm—A, lanuginosa oculata, a very 
‘companion to the type and of 
sy culture. A pretty effect may be 
v planting a mixture of the two. 
1s may be had at times, but bv ee 
ekest mode of increase is by cutting 

sted above. — : 


a 


Montbretias 


s increase rapidly and unless they 
nd divided about everv second year 
kes will be few and small. Ex- 

ad, wet districts such work can be 
mut now, and the largest corms 
nches #part and the same in depth. 
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Alstremerias 


OT only are these very telling in beds 
and borders, but they are equally effec- 
tive in masses near’ the margins of wood- 
land walks, where, once they become estab- 
lished, they look quite natural and take care 
of themselves. Many of our herbaceous 
plants may be used to great advantage in 
this way, especially such as are strong grow- 
ing; and in the spring, when they are being 
overhauled, there is always plenty that want 
reducing, the divisions from which, taken 
care of and planted annually as they’ can be 
spared, soon make a show and greatly enrich 
any place and add to its interest. For Alstrce- 
merias it is necessary that the ground be 
broken- up or trenched, and, if wet, drained, 
and a supply of plants got in pots for turn- 
ing out, or seed-sown where they are to stand, 
Alstroemerias being difficult to transplant or 
divide, their s‘ems and tuberous roots pene- 
trating deep down in the earth, the less they 
are interfered with the better. 

A loose, sandy soil is the most suitable for 


~ water. 


layed if thinning or cutting out the stems be 
persistently practised. 

Unless sown in heat in April, or in the open 
soil as soon as gathered, seeds of Alstroe- 
merias are slow in germinating, and often lie 
dormant a year, which being the case the 
pans or beds. they may be placed in should 
not be disturbed any more than is requisite 
for keeping them clean. During the growing 
season the Alstreemerias must have plenty of 
ine most desirable kinds are as fol- 
lows, ViZ:.:— 

A. PELEGRINA, a_ species with whilish 
flowers, beautifully streaked and veined with 
purple. There are several varieties of this 
species, including a white variety. 

A. AURANTIACA (A, aurea) is a strong grow- 
ing kind, from 2 feet to 4 feet high, flower- 
ing in summer and autumn. The blossoms 
are large, orange-yellow, streaked with red, 


produced in umbels of from 10 to 15 blooms 
terminating the stems. 
—This grows 


A. PSITTACINA. about 1% feet 


[From a photograph taken. on October 10th 


Gentiana sino-ornata now flowering in Mr. A. G. Weeks’s garden at Limpsfield 


them, as being of a somewhat tender nature 
it is essential that they have a free root-run 
with plenty of drainage. If they can have 
this, and an open, sunny spot, they grow with 
great vigour and form magnificent masses, 
studded so thickly with flowers that they are 
quite a sight to behold. ‘he tubers in the 
month of April being just on the move, then 
is a proper time to begin with them, as they 
travel with safety and have the whole season 
before them to get a thorough hold of the soil 
ere the winter sets ine To make them per- 
fectly safe from frost they should be planted 
6 inches deep, and in the autumn it is advis- 
able to give the surface of the ground a mulch 
of rotten leaves or any decomposed vegetable 
matter of that kind. The plant establishes its 
roots in thick masses at about 6 inches below 
the surface, and requires deep cultivation and 
heavy manuring if length of stem and 
numerous flowers are desired. Shallow plant- 
ing—less than 6 inches—generally proves 
very unsatisfactory. Others plant in Septem- 
ber and October, but few flowers must be ex- 
pected the first season. The check to growth 
which follows movement of roots seems un- 
avoidable, but once established the plant 
grows freely and its disturbance may be de- 


high, each stem being terminated by an um- 
bel of from seven to nine flowers, which are 
smaller than those of either of the preceding, 
and green and deep-red in colour. 


_ Dividing hardy plants 
The division of such as Phloxes, Pyreth- 
rums, Ox-eye Daisies, and plants that are apt 
to be overcrowded may be done now, this 
giving time for the divisions to become estab- 


lished before severe weather is wilh us. One 
prece of advice I would give in the case .of 


division of plants is to select for replanting 
only the healthy and vigorous growths that 
are found on the outside of the clumps, 
throwing away the. woody and inert centre 
parts. . When dividing, too, 1 have always 
found it best to lift the entire plant and shake 
away all the soil, as in this way the root sys- 
tem is more clearly seen and dividing can be 
carried out to better advantage. ‘In some 
cases it is necessary to immerse the mass-in 
water before the soil can be properly cleared 
away. If at all possible it is always advisable 
to plant in a fresh site, and if this cannot be 
done then see to. it that the old quarters are 
well manured, trenched, or deeply dug before 
replanting ts done. Sd ed 
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Asters of Special Interest 


Aster Nove-Anglize Barr’s Pink 
HIS Aster has received the Award of 
Merit of the Royal Horticultural-Society, 


and judged on its merits in the gar- 


den during the current autumn it well threrits 


the distinction. Of later years several 
varieties of the Nove Angliz type have pro- 
vided us with welcome patches of pink and 


rose colours in the hardy border, as seen in 
such varieties as Lil Fardell, Mrs. J: F. 
Raynor, and Ryecroft Pink, each of which 


has been the recipient of an Award of Merit. 
The new variety under notice is a remarkable 


example of the type, extra large, full flowers | 


of bright rose-pink colour, with golden-bronze 
centre, showing it to be one of the best 
Michaelmas Daisies. 
D. B. Crane, 


bigger gardens may be glad to know of one 
for front positions in beds or borders, more 
especially when I say that Esme flourishes 
without being staked. Arising out of this, 
as the chairman says when he comments on 
the minutes of the last meeting, may I say 


that I am very glad to see that the dwarf . 


Amellus type of Michaelmas Daisy seems to 
be coming into its own. Already we have 
variations in colour which are by no means 
‘“ the last word.’? I do not think it was 


altogether the unusual lateness of the season” 


that caused so many to be seen at the last 
Holland Park Rink Show. JosEpH Jacos. 


Michaelmas Daisy Blue Gem 

The experience of years tells me that be- 
cause a flower makes no particular appeal to 
me in 1923 or 1924 it by no means follows 


Aster Novee-Anglize Barr’s Pink 


Aster Novi-Belgit Esme 


I have no idea when Esme came on the 


scene. Some little time ago, I fancy. I do 
not remember to have seen it among any 
Michaelmas Daisy collections at our big 


shows in London, but all the same it is an 
uncommonly useful variety, because it is a 
low. grower. As I saw it in the gardens of 
Marbury Hall, near Whitchurch, Salop, the 
other week (October roth), it never exceeded 
from 2 feet to 23 feet in height, and where- 
ever it was it was a mass of medium-sized, 
white, Daisy-l[ike, loosely arranged flowers. 
They begin white and end white, which is 
more than can be said of all our tall whites. 
Many of them do not bear age well. They 
go a washy pink as they begin to fade, and 
their beauty is spoiled. An ideal white must 


be like Caesar’s wife, without reproach. 
Again, it is not everyone that wants tall- 
growing varieties like Maid of Colwall, 


Perry’s White, and Queen Elizabeth. Small 
people with small gardens may want a low- 
growing white, and even bigger people with 


that it will not do so in 1925. In a way it is 
quite as sudden and as unaccountable as love 
at first sight, so it might be aptly described 
as deferred love at first sight. I expect 
a good many of us gardeners have ex- 
perienced this, and could give, if asked, 
numerous instances. One of my latest is 
Blue Gem Michaelmas Daisy. I have grown 
it for some years and always thought well 
of it, but this year, as our local saying is, 
“it has-s'ruck me all of a heap,’’ which, 1] 
presume, is a sort of vulgar equivalent to cy 
fell down and worshipped. ” Jt is its colour 
that has done it. If any Michaelmas Daisy 
may be called blue this one may. It has 
medium-sized, semi-double flowers of a de- 
liciously soft- toned pale lavender; which ex- 
hibits unmistakable blue leanings. |The 
plant, which has a somewhat bushy habit, 
grows about 4 feet high and is covered for 
a long time with bloom. It stands out as 
something distinct, which is another point in 
its favour. Thete is nothing like it. 
sprays are not too stiff for cutting for the 


Its 


_It is.a very strong branching \ 
“about 4 feet high | or even more 


foliage is deep velvet bronze. 


broke away most: of the st 


~long stems. 


be the only Japanese ie the 


a most beautiful display ‘dur 


flowering season. In the sprin, 
year I lifted this same plant, and | 
frame space available in which te 
the numerous shoots from the | 
wait rather longer than was 


which I dibbled in in a row s 
length. The dry weather of 
a severe testing time, but not 
failed to root. 


factory. The pik were subs 
down and left undisturbed. T 

30 feet row has been a picture. 
when in flower were fully 5 feet 
the quality of their large blush- 
soms was very handsome.  D. ] 


Attractive flowers at 
as, Square | i 

[SEE ILLUSTRATIONS ‘ON PAGE 

Ae this season “Michaelmas D 


most conspicuous at the m 
Royal Horticuliural, ‘Society 
best that we have*noted are Queer 
and Mother of Pearl. Queen of Ge 
largest-flowered Michaelmas Dai 
seen, has been well shown by 
Ernest Ballard. It is> fairly 
say, 4 feet, with enormous set 
mauve flowers over 3 inches 
tion No. 1 shows one spray only ¢ 
ferous Aster, the ray florets ) 
beautifully curved, SNES i 
charming effect. 
Mother of Pearl, 
variety, has been cana sh 
Wells, juar., Merstham. 
soft mauve flowers with light s 


for the back row of the flower 


unusual flame Spee of a Fis 
This proved to be Glaucium Fisck 
some plant with deeply-cut silvery 
foliage and horn-like seed-pods 
4 inches long. The plant is bie 
essential to ensure strong plant 
winter in open borders, 

An Award of Merit was. ae 
Walmsgate Beauty shown from 
a delightful subject belonging 
family and suitable for a warr 
The tubular flowers are bright ro 
green buds and ruddy stem 


did subject for the greenhouse i 

Many Violets are being sho 
son; the variety Princess of W. 
the Very best.. The flowers are 
true Violet scent and colour and 
It is excellent fo: 
and a great favourite. 

Messrs. Cheal and Sons have ree 
Hydrangea paniculata, and we « 
feeling how much superior is this t 
to the variety grandiflora! So 
modern improvements. _ This P: 
drangea is usually pruned back and 
a low shtub only a few feet h 
have lately heard of specimens left u 
that were as much as 25 feet high, \ 
rounded heads and thick trunk. It 


a’ tree. 


i 
\ 
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? 2. A beautiful Horned Poppy (Glaucium Fischeri). 
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VE FLOWERING PLANTS AT A RECENT MEETING OF THE 


4. Violet Princess of Wales. 


1. A single spray of Aster Queen of Colwall. 
5. Plumed Hydrangea (H. paniculata), _ 
6. Aster Mother of Pearl. 


3. Negelia Walmsgate Beauty (Award of Merit). 


Colour Harmony in 


LARGE number of people afe unable 
to perceive the extreme red rays of the 
spectrum, while others are unable to per- 

ceive the extreme violet, although they would 
scarcely be classed amongst the colour-blind. 

This probably accounts for the inaccuracies 

which too frequently occur in the colour 
description of various flowers given i plant 
catalogues. The.most frequent error is the 
failure to distinguish the difference between 
a pronounced purple and blue. In one list, 
for instance, Gladiolus Baron Hulot is de- 
scribed as deep indigo-blue, while in another 
list it is said to be a rich violet-purple. In 
another catalogue Iris reticulata is described - 
as rich dark blue, but on another page in 
the same list it figures as violet. The deep 
purple Spring Crocus is described as a fine 
dark blue, and the single Poppy Anemones 
are said to embrace both blue and cobalt, but 
purple is not even mentioned. Only a few 
weeks ago a notice of a book maceared in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED where it was pointed 


' some 
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the Fipwee Garden 


these complementary colours is seen the eye 


naturally craves for the other, and this is due 
to a physical cause. If we gaze steadfastly | 


at a bright scarlet object for a few moments — 


and then look away from it to the ceiling or 
neutral ground, we’ perceive a faint 
image of it in peacock k-blue. That portion of 
the retina which responds to the red rays has 
become fatigued and will no longer respond 
to them so freely as the eye does to the other 
colours. The eye obtains this relief when we 
plant complementary colours side by side. In 
the writer’s opinion a_ still more pleasing 
effect is given by adding some one colour to 
each of them. If we take the two comple- 
mentary colours, yellow and purple, and add 
a little red to each, producing an orangé in 


one and magenta in the other, we get a de- 


lightful combination, such as we have by 
planting dark Petunias with 
We find a similar scheme, but little modified, 
in the flowers of the Cattleya. But if we go 
on increasing the red and diminishing the 


a z K : 


Lupin Downer’s Delight at Drayton Manor, near Chichester is 


out that the writer of the book had classedthe 
blossoms of the Wistaria and Heliotrope with 
blue flowers. 

In 1794 we have one of the first accounts 
of colour-blindness recorded, when Dalton 
said that the flower of Pelargonium zonale 
appeared to him pink in an artificial light and 
sky-blue by day. His friends assured him 
they saw no such chz inge. <A cold lilac-pink ts 
made up of a mixture of red and violet. If 
an individual cannot perceive the extreme red 
rays the object will appear a pale violet to 
him, and he will attempt to match this tint 
with the violets. An artificial light appears 
more yellow than daylight, because-the blue 
and violet rays are~very weak. If a flower 
is illuminated with such a light the red rays 
obtain-a greater prominence and the object 
will appear pink. 


When any pair of tints combined together , 


make white light they are termed comple- 
mentary colours. If any two are so related 
that one contains the constituents wanting 
in the other the one is complementary to the 


other. Crimson is complementary to moss- 
green, scarlet to peacock, orange to tur- 
quoise, yellow to blue, primrose to violet, 


greenish-yellow to purple. When one of 


violet, and so bring the magenta to deep rose 
colour and the orange to a “scarlet, we reach 
an unpleasant discord, for the rates of vibra- 
tion clash with each other. By looking 


through thinly-made coffee with the spectro- 
scope we find that red, orange, and yellow are _ 


present which would give the sensation of a 
deep orange; but there is also a broad band 
of green to which the brown tone is due. 
What a lovely combination we have when 
Chrysanthemums of this colour are planted 
with those of a mauve tint! What a fine 
combination we have again in the deep 
cerise-ruby petals of Lilium: speciosum and the 
rich brown anthers ! 


Yet colour-harmony depends, not only on. 


the colours combined, but in the proportion 
in which they are combined. In music a 
chord or combination of notes is frequently 
met with, which, if isolated, would be un- 
pleasing, yet when heard between. the pre- 
ceding and follow,ng chords it adds richness 
and beauty to the music. We meet with 
something analogous to this in the colouring 
of some flowers. In those of the scarlet Cac- 
tus we find not only a touch of the comple- 
mentary colour emerald but a suffusion of 
magenta, which gives an added brilliance to 


in 


Montbretias. - 


the preponderating mass of scarlet. J 
be confessed that the strong, harsh 
the Zonal Pelargoniums do not 
selves to combination with other 
well as many others, such as Sweet 
for this very reason they are 
where contrast is required. We fir 
derful contrast in the wings of th 
~shell butterfly, in- which. ‘turq 
~ appear on the warm brown bacl 
bed of Forget-me-nots when plant 
soft heliotrope and pink Darwi 
enhance their warm colouring i 
way. 
The clash of. various “vivid colour 
vermilion and yellow, each good 
such as obtained in the church 
flower -beds_ of the Ae 


by Miss. Neste od oe “eee b 
bronze ee of the Copper Beech. 


Senne and tee oF a_sub 
or arborescent character, each. ; ke 


vation in gardens is corapare ae 
most frequently seen being either 
perennials. Taking them all in 
are they a beautiful and interesti: 
say- useful group of plants, but all 
-are of very easy cultivation in — 
ordinary garden: soil. Espe lly 


NE which may. briefly. 
among the most ornamental 
flowering plants. ; 
open ground in March or April, 
sional batches in both nonths, 
are intended to. flower, or they 
thinly in-pots and transplant Ses 

PERENNIAL KINDS are also ai 
easiest plants to grow, and gil 
depth of soil into which they m 
they quickly form handsome 
when in_ flower are most 
perennial kinds are readily i 
sion and also by seeds. Whe 
plants it will be found— @ good 
the prong of a small hand-for 
root-stock and then  wrencl 
asunder. This is a safer meth 
a knife for many things, 

causing the loss of many valu 
is a good plan with these late s 
ing plants to propagate them by 
the previous autumn. By so- 
gather strength before. flowering 
=< Found. There’ are few herbaceou: 
capable of producing a finer effe 
den than well-grown and 
flowered Lupins. The ‘bests 
perennial kinds are 
Le POLYPHYLLUS, ~a: ha 
perennial attaining 4 feet to 5 fe 
having handsome spikes, about 2 fe 
in length, of blue, -ilac-purple 
flowers. Raised from seed this i 
variable plant in point of colou 
beautiful forms have been _raise 

years, 2 

L. NOOTKAENSIS is a plant » 
more compact habit, seldom mor 
high. ~The predominant color 
mingled with more or less | 
with veins of a deeper hue. _ 

The shrubby kinds are of equally ea 
ture, and may be inctesed freely by 


eee)? 

yped off with a heel attached in 
ne and inserted in sandy soil in a 
. In-this way L. arboreus roots 
sown seedlings may be obtained 
ty of the old plants. 

Lupin (L. arboreus)-is a native 
1 America. The pale yellow and 


ssoms of the type are abundantly 
. UR 


ne .s 


+ 
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Australian paper which has recently 
d me, and-in which a Gladiolus 


To submit the 12 varieties which | 
| in the highest esteem means _in- 
ling some expensive aristocrats that 
only buy in tiny cormlets. Here 
are: — Geraldine’ Farrar, © Dr. 
tt, Golden Measure, Henry Ford, 
irs) Rattray, Mr. Phipps, J. A. Car- 
ie, Kelway’s Painted Lady, Mrs. Leon 
as,- Fern—Kyle, I. W. .Kelway, 
L. Smith. But, as the plebiscite 
uld have a practical result, I would 
Iso to submit the following, which 
good for garden and exhibition, and 
hich we all can afford to buy full- 
corms :—Saphir, Electra, Golden 
sure, Anna Eberius, Lavandula 
, the Dutch Marshal Foch, Prince 
ues, Mrs. F. Pendleton, Evelyn 
Hand, King Pearl, Red Emperor, 
Seer omiths 2 

ert writer, who hides his identity 


“© Byron L, Smith 
of the most beautiful Gladioli of 


recent introduction 
Ege 


‘ite has been carried on, one reader 
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produced, and when the plant attains to a ~ 


good size it is most effective either in the 
shrubbery or as an isolated specimen. When 
fully grown it is several feet high, and often 


6 feet through, while its silvery and some- 


what downy leaves render it quite distinct. It 
is also an excellent plant against a wall 
having a western aspect. : T; 


ae 4 s ‘ 

A Gladiolus Plebiscite 

| From time to time readers ask, “Can you tell me the best 12 Gladtioli?” 
wer to such a question can only be a personal one. 


nust depend largely on the number grown, and the purpose for which they 
grown—if jor garden effect or for cut flowers. Price is also a big factor 


The 
In the first place, it 


under the clever nom de plume of ‘I’m a 
Glad. Bulb,’’ writes :— 


“Best 12 Glads! Which are they, and 
who to say? Are there 12 that are the best? 
I have over 300 varieties and am afraid that 
I would not be quite sure that I could name 
the best 12. A few years ago I would have 
said America, Baron Hulot, Dawn, Panama} 
Marie Leon, etc. Last year, when asked, I 
wrote Mme. Mounet Sully, Purple Glory, 
Mrs. F. Pendleton, Anna Eberius, Mrs. ‘{. 
Rattray, Prince of Wales, Byron L. Smith, 
Emile Aubrun, Golden Measure, Loveliness, 
Victor, and Europa. I think my present 
choice would be Mme. Mounet Sully, Purple 
Glory, Mrs. Tom Rattray, Marie Kunderd, 
Fern Kyle, Jewel (a primulinus hybrid), Red 


Fire, Byron L. Smith, King George, and 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton. However, I could 
not quarrel with the man who might say that 
the following are just as _ beautiful :— 
Twilight, Richard Diener, Mary Pickford, 
Prince of Wales, Anna _ Eberius, Emile 


Aubrun, Dr. van Fleet, Mrs. Dr. Norton, 
Obelisque, Rose Ash, Europa, and Giant 
Myrtle. I asked another ‘ Glad.’ enthusiast 
which was the most beautiful of all Gladioli 
—Mme. Mounet Sully or Jenny Lind. He re- 
plied Byron L. Smith.” 


The lists that I have seen mention no less 
than 77 varieties, out of which only four are 
primulinus hybrids, one of which, however, 
might be classed as large flowered. This is 
Jewel, a very fine strong-growing variety. 

The lists show that the Australians try a 
good many new varieties without regard to 
where they were raised. 
tralian) raised’ ones, Gertrude Errey, Mrs. T. 


Rattray, Victor, Titan, and King Pearl seem 


to be first favourites. These are all good 
sorts and have been grown by the writer, ex- 
cept Victor, which, however, he saw grow- 


ing in the South of England on September 


26th last. It is something like Ensign, but a 
much brighter red, which throws up the pure 
white blotch in strong contrast. ; 

Out of the 21 lists sent in Prince of Wales 
is included in 20, Golden Measure in 15, King 
Pearl in 13, Capt. Brandt and B. L. Smith in 
nine, America and Loveliness in eight, Chan- 
cellor, Renown, Mme. M. Sully, and Ger- 


_trude Errey in seven, Marie Lyon, White 


Giant, Europa, and Victor in six, Schwaben 
and Titan in five, Purple Glory, Anna 
Eberius, Rouget de Lisle, and Mrs. Rattray 
in four. 

Chancellor, Capt. Brandt, and Renown are 
unknown to me, and of the others I have not 
found King Pearl and Mrs. Rattray to be par- 
ticularly good growers. G. 


Winter dressing flower beds 


Falling leaves remind us that the time will 
soon arrive for making a clearance of summer 
flowers:and putting beds and borders in order 
for the winter. But ere it is too late allow me 
to protest against the practice of denuding 
hardy plants (or rather such as would prove 
hardy if-left alone) of their old foliage under 


Of the home (Aus- — 


‘arrived for cutting or not. 


her way. 
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Gladiolus Prince of Wales 


A general favourite. The flowers are of a beauti- 
ful salmon with a blotch of primrose and red 


e 


the plea of trimness. It is a pitiful sight to 
see Tritomas, Ferns, Phloxes, and: numerous 
other beaultiful-plants cropped off as closely 
asa freshly-shorn sheep, and that at -a 
time when they ought to be husbanding 
strength to withstand the winter. I am fully 


‘aware of the difficulties that lie in the way of 


making a distinction between what is to be 
removed and what is to be retained. It is-a 
too common practice at this season to employ 
unskilled workmen to give the garden a 


_general clear up, the orders being to make 


all neat and trim for the winter. These in- 
structions they implicitly carry out. Already 
I see plenty of gardens divested of all flower- 
stems and stalks, and such leaves as have 
put on the faintest tint of autumn colouring. 
The great spreading leaves of Pzeonies, the 
stalks of Delphiniums, or the flag-like leaves 
of Alstroemerias, all go together to the rub- 
bish heap, whether the proper time has 
Is, therefore, the 
wild luxuriance of plants left to Nature’s 
keeping to be wondered at? Plants that 
almost refuse. to grow under the most 
assiduous care often grow freely if undis- 
turbed. It is the misdirected zeal that does 
the mischief—the study of tidiness in prefer- 
ence to the wants of the flowers cultivated. 
Were some bright exceptions not to be found 
where the wants of hardy plants are well 
understood, and at the same time the neat- 
ness and order that should mark the differ- 
ence between a garden and a _ wilderness 
clearly defined, one would despair of the good 
resulting from instructions so often given in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED to let Nature have 
Old foliage is Nature’s protector 
for the roots and crowns of plants in winter, 
and therefore should be left until young 
growth pushes up in spring. A. G. 
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Plant Now and be Rewarded with the Seca Riot of ‘Lat 7 
in Many Hues of Blue and ne 


The Solihull Delphiniums 


NE can hardly travel on the Birkenhead 
branch of the Great Western Railway 

# between Leamington (or London) and 
Birmingham during the months of July and 
August without noticing a joyous riot of 
many hues of blue and purple at the nurseries 
which, at Solihull, adjoin the-railway for a 
considerable distance.’ Many and many an 


f 
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their best. Ifthe display could rouse to en- 
thusiasm a hardened professional like the 
writer, who in his time has tried his hand at 
raising» many ,flowers—Delphiniums among 
the number—and one, moreover, who has no 
special partiality for ‘blue flowers (the lovely 
blues of Delphinium Belladonna and the Gen- 


tianella always excepted) what possessive - 


passion might not they arouse in the breast 


“of one who really loves blue flowers above all — 


The pride of the nursery this summer was the giant spires 
of Delphinium Advancement 


f 
enthusiast has made a mental vow, as the ex- 
press whirled by, to pay a visit to this forest 
of blue and purple spires. On the other hand, 
the fame of the collection draws flower-lovers 
from afar, and many a visitor from our 


colonies or the United States finds his way to | 


Solihull. 

The writer, while admitting that good blue 
flowers are scarce, and that blue is an invalu- 
able colour in the garden, has no special par- 
tiality for the colour which would, for in- 
stance, drive him to construct a ‘‘ blue gar- 
den.’’ Certainly no one who ‘loves blue 
flowers beyond all others, or who would like 
to make a blue border, should fail to visit 
these nurseries when the Delphiniums are at 


é 


others—and Delphiniums beyond other blue 
flowers? And many such enthusiasts are to 
be found. 

The pride of the nursery this summer, at 
least.so far as the Delphiniums were con- 
cerned, was the giant spikes on some estab- 
lished plants of the happily-named Advance- 
ment. Spikes, or rather spires, such as these 


have never before been seen on a_Delphinium, - 


and there will doubtless be an immense de- 
mand for the variety when at last it is placed 
upon the market; but that day is not yet. 
That Advancement is destined to revolu- 
tionise our conceptions of the flower the 
writer has no smallest doubt. 
plant breeding are, in general, closely kept, 


-ceivable admixtures of these to 


claim the propagated pee ari 
considerable - 


yet in commerce, but now 


spires. 


_ Bells is: another Jargel 


_as an immensely improved R Rev. 
-which_ to 


Rude, which. 


The secrets of 


main interest of the Oopanana 
the splendid range of. colourin: 
very few years’ time 
association with the giant bois 

ham strain is plainly discernible, 
these seedling beds. Pale blues, 
rich Cornflower blues, Gentia 
Gentian’s green, tips | to. thee 
purples, heliotropes, mauves, and 
and every imaginable and some al 


of colouring are to be found 
pedigree seedlings. To describe 
tail would, however, be waste of 
they are all still, under number, 
the small percentage selected fo 
are destined, no doubt, to be 
fore ever they. can be placed in con 

Fascinating: as the seedling-he 
must therefore tear ourselves 
vestigate the beds where ro 
similar habit of growth and col 


breadth of | 
spikes represents the “stately bu 
tish Coquette, one of the grand 


which brings it within the 
flower- pe amateur. ee 


here 1eaneteerne into —— 
The flower has_ a pro ou 
and the colouring is 
will be much the wisi 
logue . description—‘ 
smelt-blue shadings.”? 
the colouring of many Delp 
attempt the impossible. & 


and the bell-like. pips | 
and borne in long spit: 

Monarch of Wales, 
and grand pyramidal spike, 
tion in any company ; a ver 
ing blue, is borne on the 


a small white eye. “Queag 
a grand spire of blossom, i 
self, while The Bishop. see best 


those who know De 
should be sufficient praise. The 
lar Millicent Blackmore must, it 
give place in the end to Wemble 
similar colouring, but with 
spike of the newest and bes 
is short of this, hhowever—one | 
Bee see it ae Sie: be 


it conspicuous from afar oe 
variety has no special distincti mn 
should assuredly be in every 
Another very “effective Delp! ni 
named Evening, for it is tow 
that its combination of blues an 
lights up to a gorgeous-royal » 
to behold. For evening effect it st 
The writer was on the lookout 
in past seasons: had 

attracted him, but somehow in thi 
ment of giants it. seemed to have | 
thing of, ‘its outstanding charact 
pleasant, on the other hand, to find-su 
favourites as Mrs. Townley Parker and 


| ng for inspection and attention 
this select company. A visit to Soli- 
uring Delphinium time is indeed a 
education. HarRvVEY GEE. 


| ae er 

Iphintum Edward Bromet 

S was one of the varieties this sum- 
Ug receive the Award of Merit at the 
yal Horticultural Society’s trials at 
- It is a Delphinium for the expert, 
noice, and beyond doubt one of the 
arieties, whether considered from the 
standpoint or the individual flowers, 
are of very good size and substance 
th a distinct white eye, which is very 
‘and always catches the eye. It is 
ly recognised as a much improved 
:. Lascelles, also known by its white 
fhe colouring of Edward Bromet is 
at similar, but the purplish-blue 
_ shade is richer and the white eye 
and purer in colour, a combination of 
‘that is impressive in the border. 
dividual pips are of unusual size 
al set out on strong spikes 5 feet in 
and upwards. We are indebted to 


| Blackmore and Langdon for this fine 
ction. It is their most outstanding 
qium in recent years. A view of one 
f beds of named Delphiniums at Twer- 
1 Nursery, Bath, appears on this page. 


roe a oe 
ix Langport Delphiniums 
sive below particulars of six new Del- 
of outstanding merit by Messrs. 
‘ nd Son :— ia 
Way's MonarcH oF ALL.—A lovely 
yuble variety. The huge flower with 
ind spike is very tall, and of a rich 
ind purple with brown eye. It is one 
‘inest and most beautiful Delphiniums 


‘ue with a white eye. The blooms are 
Ss across and are produced in a pyra- 


* 


ranching spike, not too crowded. The 
“pal .are creamy-white but covered 
y hairs. It is indeed a magnifi- 
vand gained an Award of Merit at 
Horticultural Society’s Show. It is 
most noticeable among the new 


s Gotiatu—One of the biggest 
of all Delphiniums. The tremen- 
are bright blue, edged rose, with 


t 
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black eye and yellow beard. 
pretty. 

Lapye ~FairE.—Quite distinct, large semi- 
double flowers with two rows of sepals. Tall, 
and scented like Jessamine. A most delicate 
milky-lavender and sky-blue. 

KeLway’s MAsTERPIECE..— Very lovely. 
Light reddish-purple reflexed flowers, eight 
white petals, inlaid around the inner petals. 
Is astounding in its markings and very 
beautiful, tall, and distinct. 

Mrs. James Ketway.—Tall, with an enor- 
mous spike and flower. This variety is one 
of the most beautiful of all. Lovely sky-blue, 
with pink inner petals and large white eye, 


Exceedingly 


semi-double, round, and compact. 


Selection of herbaceous plants 


I should be grateful for your advice as to 
selection of herbaceous plants—finest sorts for 
extended blooming and cutting—to be planted 
in colour groups—orange and yellow, blue, 
pink, scarlet, mauve. Space available, about 
4 feet for each group; spaces between for 
various Lilies, bulbs, and other plants. - This 
is a new garden and I want it to be beautiful 


Beds of named Delphiniums in the Twerton Hill Nursery 


and the border somewhat different from the 
usual mixed herbaceous border. ARMA, 


If you will plant your border with the fol- 
lowing, in some such sequence, according to 
their heights, as is indicated, you will have 
the best plants available. You could fill in 
between with any bulbs desired, though for 
convenience of working it is best to keep 
bulbs, all but the most important, such as 
Lilies, out of the main flower border. But if 
good colouring is required anything that is 
planted or sown should agree with the colour 
of the main occupants of the border as given : 

Delphinium Persimmon, Anchusa Opal, 
White Everlasting Pea, Campanula mac- 
rantha alba, Delphinium Belladonna, Lilium 
candidum, Chrysanthemum maximum, Cé£o- 
thera missouriensis, Eryngium Oliverianum, 
Artemisia lactiflora, Helenium pumilum, 
Helianthus sparsifolius, Helenium cupreum, 
Lilium croceum, Tritoma Uvaria, Lilium 
tigrinum, Monarda didyma, Lychnis chalce- 
donica, Scarlet Oriental Poppy, Iris Alcazar, 
Scarlet Dahlia, Orange African Marigold, 
Gypsophila paniculata, Japanese, Striped 
Maize, Hydrangea paniculata, white Dahlia, 
Anemone japonica (pink), Campanula persici- 
folia, C. carpatica, Dicentra eximia, Funkia 
coerulea, Echinops Ritro, white Phlox Mrs. 


“hes 
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Jenkins, Aster acris, Erigeron speciosum, 
Geranium ibericum, Iberis sempervivens, Iris 
pallida dalmatica, Nepeta Mussini, Sedum 
spectabile, Iris Mrs. H. Darwin, Lilium can- 
didum, Campanula lactiflora. 


Geum rivale Leonard’s variety 


It is many years since I acquired Leonard’s 
variety of Geum rivale. It has been eclipsed 
in brilliance by numerous other Geums since 
he brought it to the notice of lovers of 
flowers, yet it has features of its own which 
give it a hold in the affections of the grower. 
It has the pretty drooping habit of our native 
Water Avens, but the deep crimson flowers 
are pleasing, especially ona big plant when 
in congenial conditions. In dry soil it will 
grow and flower but will not show its true 
beauty, as it is dwarfed and blooms less pro- 
fusely. In wet soil, such as by a stream or 
pond, itis more attractive, its foliage being 
brighter and its stems taller and more grace- 
ful with their pendent flowers. I gfew it for 
some years on the margin of a small Water 
Lily pond, and very beautiful it was all 
summer. In dry soil it may be about 6 inches 
or so high, but in that of a moist nature it 
will be 12 inches or more in height. S.A. 


Rudbeckia Newmani 


The attractiveness of this well-known 
perennial strikes me afresh every year. From 
the time it comes into bloom in July until 
well into the autumn this form of the Cone 
Flower can be relied upon to produce a bright 
display in the border. It is not easy to under- 
stand why it is not more popular. It was, I 
think, more commonly grown at one time 
than it is now. The flowering stems, some 
2 feet in height, are stiff and erect. Severe 
buffetings of wind and rain leave the plant 
practically unaffected and the appearance of 


‘the plant unspoiled. Quite large clumps need 


no staking whatever., In common with most 
other herbaceous plants it pays to lift it and 
divide it every two or three years. 

Howarp H. CRANE. 


Improving heavy land 


This is a slow and in many cases a diffi- 
cult undertaking, but the labour and what- 
ever expense may be incurred are well repaid 
in future seasons. In trenching or deeply 
digging heavy soil the addition of a liberal 
dressing of strawy stable manure is prefer- 
able to either cow-yard manure or any other 
that is quite rotten. Of course, strawy 
manure is somewhat difficult to dig in, but 
its effect on the soil is very noticeable. Long 
straw manure is ideal, but if it cannot be 
obtained then dead leaves, road scrapings, 
and garden refuse, so long as they are free 
from disease, should be used. It is preferable 
to bury garden refuse that will decompose 
than to burn it. The bonfire is wasteful, 
especially in these days of manure shortage. 
If a wide trench is thrown out no difficulty 


_will be found in burying a good quantity of it, 


forking this well into the bottom of the 
trench, in this way assisting the drainage. A 
repetition of this treatment in the course of 
four or five years will ‘render the subsoil 
treated as above fit to come to the surface. 
Other substances that may be used in the 
amelioration of heavy soils are wood and coal 
ashes, burnt clay, cleanings of ditches, etc., 
all of which are best forked into the surface. 
Quicklime, too, should be freely used, aythis 
both improves heavy land and renders soil 
in which humus prevails fertile. In addition 
the lime also assists in the destruction of 
grubs, etc. It should-be applied to the sur- 
face and forked in when air-slaked at the rate 
of 1 bushel to every 3 square yards. 
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Rate and Less Rare Plants 


FINHE other day I received the following 
letter, with enclosure, from Mr. M. 
Bacchus. With his consent I now sub- 


mit it, together with my reply, so that any 
other interested readers may note :— 


Dear Sir,—I was much interested in your 


letter to GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for August 
2oth,and seeing you kindly say you will assist 
anyone interested in the rare plants you are 
able to grow in Cornwall I am wondering if 
you could help me. We are on the borders of 
Dorset and Devon and J have a_ rather 
favoured. situation, sheltered from the north 
and east. You will see 1 grow a good many 
good shrubs, but I fail with some. Cassia I 
lose over and over again. Could you suggest 
any in your list I could try, and treatment. I 
d» not suppose I could grow Jacaranda. | 
know Falmouth and do not think we can 
grow what they do there. M. Baccuus. 
Little Winters, Uplyme, Devon. 


LIST OF SHRUBS GROWN AT LitrLe WINTERS. 

Brachygiottis repanda (fairly well), Czesal- 
poma japonica (has bloomed), Cantua buxi- 
folia, (does not grow much), Corokia Coton- 
easter, Muehlenbeckia (like a weed), Pitto- 
sporum Tobira, Berberidopsis corallina, Abu- 
tilon vitifolium (dies off after two or three 
years), Crinodendron, Enkianthus canupan- 
latus, Mitraria coccinea, Philesia buxifolia ; 
also. Clerodendron, Ozothamnus, Leptosper- 
mums, Dendromecon rigidum, Macartney 
Rose. 

Judging by the list of shrubs grown at 
Little Winters I do not see why Mr. Bacchus 
should not succeed with the following plants 
mentioned in my lists on page 526 (August 
29th) 


Acacia BalLEyvaANA.—In a sunny position 
backed by a high south wall, retaining the 
heat more than if in the open; soil, equal 
parts of peat, loam, and sand. This shrub 
should not be nailed up close like a wall- 
climber but should be planted 12 inches to 
18 inches away and merely braced to the wall 
as necessary to keep it in the desired position. 
A good winter-flowering shrub in Cornwall. 


ACACIA LOPHANTHA ‘and A. RETINOIDES. — 
Good peaty loam, partial shade, a sheltered 
position in the open, 

BEAUCARNEA.—Sandy peat, loam, in a shel- 
tered position with partial shade. — Treat 
generally similar to Nyteria (q.v-). 

BUDDLEIA AURANTIACA.—In a sheltered posi- 
tion in the open; treatment generally as for 
other species of Buddleia. 


CORDYLINE. BaNKSi1.—Grown in the open 
_and quite hardy here ; soil, sandy peaty loam. 
Treat generally same as the Draczenas. 


CyTISUS FILIPES and C. GLABRATUS.—In a 
warm. sunny site in the open; soil, good 
ordinary. 

ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA.—Quite hardy here in 
a sheltered part of the gardens ; grown as a 
standard fruit tree in the open; soil, sandy 
loam. 


Nyteria.—So far as known at present quite 
hardy here. Soil, sandy peat, loam. A dwarf 
shrub suitable for the rockery. 

SESBANIA TRIpETI.—A hardy flowering 
shrub grown from seed sent from S. fates 
tralia; 
faney. Soil, good sandy loam, with a little 
sifteds leaf- mould. 

VINCA 
here; said to be rare, but treated here like 


any other species and quite hardy in Cora- 
wall. 


ABELIA RUPESTRIS (syn. A. chinensis).—A 


letter, Cassia corymbosa is, 


several plants at present in their in-- 


ACUTIFOLIA.—A_ recent -acquisition . 


t 


half-hardy flowering shrub, quite hardy here 
in a warm, sheltered position in the Oppes 


soil, sandy peat, loam. 

Mee QuINATA.—A _ half-hardy climbing — 
shrub, quite hardy here. Soil, sandy peat, 
loam. 


ANDROMEDA (PIERIS) FORMOSA.—A_ lovely | 
evergreen flowering shrub, quite hardy here. 
No pruning beyond. cutting out any dead 
wood. Soil, mainly peat, with a little loam 
and leaf-mould. Requires a cool, moist, and 
shady position. 


ANDROMEDA (ZENOBIA) SPECIOSA.—Quite 
hardy here in a sheltered, sloping border 
facing — south. Soil, good peat, loam. 


Treated here, exactly like Osmanthus Dela- 
vayi, one of its near neighbours in the bor- 
der. 


BILLARDIERA LONGIFOLIA.—Quite hardy here ~ 


in a sheltered position with partial shade 


-against- a wall facing east (the only site 


available at the time of planting). A wall- 
climber from 6 feet to 10 feet high. Indigo- 
blue fruits in late atitumn and winter ; a very 
desirable wall plant. 
HABROTHAMNUS (CESTRUM) ELEGANS.—Quite 
hardy here against a sheltered south wall, but 
liable to be cut by frost elsewhere. _We also 


grow it here asa bush in a similarly shel- 


tered position facing south. 

LEIOPHYLLUM. (LEDUM)~ BUXIFOLIUM. — A 
hardy flowering shrub, suitable for the rock 
garden, or mingled with herbaceous border 
plants. Soil, well drained pray or some- 
what sandy ‘loam. 


PROSTANTHERA ROTUNDIFOLIA.—Quite hardy 
here amongst other shrubs on a sloping bank 
facing south. Soil, ordinary ; a useful plant. 

RHYNCOSPERMUM. (TRACHELOSPERMUM) JAS- 
MINOIDES.—Quite hardy here against a shel- 
tered wall facing south. eae peat, 
loam. — 

Sarcoccoca.—Hardy evergreen flowering 
shrub, 18 inches to 2 feet in height. Soil, 
ordinary. Suitable for shady positions, or 
even under trees. 
on the north-east coast of England.) 


With further reference to Mr. Bacchus’ 


what. capricious in its habits, and not in- 
frequently dies away where not in a really 
congenial home.” Ours here seems very 


happy i in good loamy soil against a high wall 


facing south, and well sheltered by neigh- 
bouring shrubs on a bank above and in front 
of it. Jacaranda, I am told, has failed badly 
in many. parts. of Devonshire and is of doubt- _ 
ful hardiness furiher north except in a warm 
greenhouse. Our largest specimen is at pre- 
sent barely 2 feet high. This we hope to try 
in the open next year, when it should be 
nearer 4 feet high. When: full grown _ its 
height, I believe, 
We have a number of younger plants a few 
inches high, grown from seed sown by me 
last June—all in a cold greenhouse. With 
Ozothamnus I am not yet acquainted,. but 
understand it to be quite hardy anywhere 
south of the Thames. Cantua buxifolia is 
somewhat delicate even here, and requires 
careful culture in a warm position. Soil, two 


parts turfy loam with one part leaf- mould and 


sand. sac SAUNDERS. 


The Gardens, Carélew, Perran-ar- 


Worthal, Cornwall. 


Roses in October. 


sours display of Roses during the past three 


r four weeks has been almost as fine as it 
was in June here (in Sussex); indeed, if we 


= 


(Might quite well succeed — 


I believe, some-. 


should be about 15 feet.. - 


c it should be hastened by the = 


6 lest individual Se we fi 
the colour of greater intensity 
on stronger and healthier st S. 
striking kinds include both ne 
namely, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Morse, Theresa, a lovely group o: 
ing on October 16th luxuriantly 
Georges. Pernet, described a 
Rose lists, is one of ae: 
eee I have ever seen. 


listous RS: wear 
General MacArthur is ~ 
bushes laden with sweetly-perft 
Lady Inchiquin ee 


even. at a distance, — Mrs. 
(deep yellow) carries lots of — 
Lady Hillingdon (apricot y Hlo 
the most graceful and daintic 
Irish Fireflame (sing! mo: 
is delightful in bud. Hugh Die 
mense, full, and delicious! I 
flowers. Mme. Butterfly © 
flower, charming for cuttin 


Day, Los Angeles, Mrs. 
Mime. Segond Webber,” “Oph 
de Sagan, Mme. Hoste. 


Joseph Hill, Mrs. David McKee. 
Houtte, and Golden ae 


: Prone Hollyhe ks ir 
io Verts’, of Saffron W 


great many reales ‘offer the 
on ae Rae: cultivation and 


during the winter, for, e 
they will last for years. 


S eeound and afford tebe Pp 
the winter by placing a belt of 
sand around the collar. Do not. 
lower than 3 feet, because if t 
there is less liability of them 

_ caying through water collecti 

The seedlings resulting from 
ing in open ground are quite h 
need no protection. - Tl vh 
flowering plants_ should 
‘about the beginning of S fem 
the plants may become well vb. 
winter sets in. _ 

The old saying that Gf a t 
‘doing it is worth doing well 
great force in growing Hollyho 
is no other plant which shows 
ciation of liberal treatment. ~ 
be sown either in the most op 
available, during June, or in box 
heat at. the end of December 
New Year. If the-latter plan is 
resultant seedlings must be pott 
into small pots, “and. grown unt 
ment in cold frames, until the 1 
transferring them to_ \perm ine 
about the middle of April. The 

which the young plants ar 

~ have been previously well dug 
manured if the best results are t 
~ As growth of the young plants pi 


hoe between them), disbuddin 
practised. Remoye all side ¢ 
appear, leaving only one spike o 
and in consequence the flow 
finer. Another way of incre 
the blooms is to stop the spi 
have attained a height of 7 
Colonies of plants treated in 
provide a gorgeous feast of co 
August, and September, and in 
later if frost does not put. an unt 
their charms. 


The finishing touch 

nything but pleasing to a grower of 
vice blooms, after having laboured care- 
ly the whole season in growing the 
;, to find just at last things have gone 
s, Anyway, one or two items to avoid 
ye pointed’ out, referring to the time the 
-s are opening under glass. I know it 
iy to say an ideal structure should be 
lofty so as to give ample air-space and 
1, but enthusiasts, -generally do not 
ss such glasshouses, the design as well 
ae being varied in every way, and the 
on they stand in, too. One where the 
oes not strike when at its height in the 
aay save a lot of worry, but such might 
mp, and an. open position therefore 
‘he managed by shading—partticularly 
the plants are first placed under cover. 
greatest difficulty, perhaps, is when the 
ation is scant and the inside cannot be 
cool. Here a burst of sunshine sends 
e temperature and scald is pretty sure 
tlow.. The more troublesome green- 
s are those where there is no side venti- 
, and here one must do the best by 
ing open the doors. It is specially de- 
e to allow all air possible in early morn- 
fore the sun gets power, and, of course, 
air should be provided with a look-out 
t the entrance of rain. In cold or 
weather, again, there is much to do to 
blossoms free from harm, <A great mis- 
s made by the employment of too much 
sat. A little just to warm the pipes is 
ent to dispel damp or ward off the light 
usual in early autumn. At times it 
ye thought that ‘the blooms are not, open- 
‘ast enough, and most growers have 
of anxiety with a certain date. in the 
_ However, increasing the warmth will 
ssist. At any rate, this is likely to lead 
saster. I call to mind a case last year 
» the collection of flowers intended for a 
show was looked through about a week 
dus to that meeting. The promising ap- 
eect the samples was striking, but 
suld scarcely believe that the same were 
ae up in competition, so sorry-looking 
they. Subsequently one learned that 
eee fire-heat and: not enough air had 
ed the change. ‘There is such a thing as 
_over-anxious. I have known tiffany 
the’‘like fastened where ventilators open 
at cold air should not pass through, or, 
r, that it should be tempered, There is, 
ver, such a thing as coddling. 

ag experience in the production of 
rs free from fault has made it necessary 
+ in every possible way to let the flowers 
in their own time in conditions that are 
ind airy as well as dry in damp weather. 
the rest of growers, I have at times been 
at napping through overlooking some 
matter, and have thus learned to take 
precaution, so that the work of nine 
$ or more shall not be spoiled in an 
_ maybe. . 

the year advances great care is desirable 
spect to watering. When the elements 
lamp water only when absolutely neces- 
At all times under glass it is well to 
Lome required in the morning, so that 
surroundings jshall become dry before 
ie at is the big flowers that want the 


te attention I have described. These 
such a large number of petals to develop, 


| so doing take such a long time, and 
‘lecay of one soon sets up similar diffi- 
S; 


m.—Bulbs and Roses. 
Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough.-— 


\ 
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Answers to Queries 


_Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouwverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedt- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets. of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. ; 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in differen 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have_ received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FRUIT 


Pear trees failing 

(E. Morgan).—The cause of the trouble is 
no doubt due to the roots having gone down 
and penetrated the uncongenial subsoil. The 
remedy, if the trees are not too old, is to lift 
and transplant them, taking care when doing 
so to lay the roots out in a nearly horizontal 
manner at their various levels in order to 
avoid future trouble of a like description. If 
too old and big to be treated in this way 
lift the roots and lay them out in the manner 
already suggested. To carry out this sugges- 
tion open a trench 1 foot or more in width 
and.3 feet in depth some 3 feet or 4 feet dis- 
tant from the stem of the tree, and then, by 
working towards the stem, and with a fork, 
clear the soil away from among the roots. 
Continue in this way until all roots are 
liberated to within a distance of 18 inches of 
the stem. Then tunnel under the tree, 
operating on one half of the ball first and the 
other afterwards, and cut close up to the ball 
all roots found taking a downward direction. 
After dealing “vith the roots in this way on 
the one half of the ball fill up and well ram 


the soil in the excavation or tunnel before’ 


operating in like manner on the other half. 
Work in some fresh compost and make quite 
firm when laying out the roots afresh, good 
turfy loam, if available, being the best 
material for this purpose, as it encourages the 
formation of fibrous roots. The uppermost 
layer of roots should not be deeper than 
6 inches from the surface. Be careful to trim 
off the ends of broken and bruised roots, and 


when all is finished lay a mulch of litter on” 


the surface to exclude frost. If the soil is at 
all approaching a*dry condition do not hesi- 
tate to afford a good soaking of water. 


Caterpillars injuring Gooseberries 


I have been greatly troubled this year with 
caterpillars eating the leaves of my Goose- 
berries ; in some cases no leaves were left on 
the tree at all. Would you kindly tell me if 
I ought to give the trees any special treat- 
ment? They are in a wire cage, but the door 
is left open all the winter. 

(Mrs.): N. Rouse. 


[When you are writing for information 
concerning caterpillars you should endeavour 
to send us specimens packed in a little tin box 
with a few leaves of the host plant enclosed, 
so that the caterpillars can feed during the 
journey and arrive at our office in good con- 
dition for examination. Usually there is 
more than one kind of caterpillar attacking 
any particular garden plant, and as the life 
history and methods of control vary in each 
case we could give better: help if we knew 
actually the pest that is doing the damage. 

In the case of Gooseberries there are two 
kinds of caterpillar which do a great deal of 
damage—namely, Gooseberry sawfly and the 
Gooseberry moth. The 

GOOSEBERRY SAWELY at this time of the year 
is resting quietly beneath the Gooseberry 
bushes. in the chrysalis stage. Next spring, 


when the foliage is just developing, sawflies 
emerge from this chrysalis stage and com- 
mence egg laying. If you keep a sharp look 
out for the young caterpillars, hand picking 
will account for.a good many of the pest. A 
better remedy is undoubtedly spraying with a 
good Nicotine plant wash, used according to 
the makers’ directions. If you have not many 
bushes it is a good plan to carefully remove 
the top 23 inches of soil from beneath your 
Gooseberry bushes, wheel it away, and bury 
it at least 9 inches deep in another part 
of the garden, replacing the soil removed 
with some fresh material. taken from the 
place where you are burying the soil from be-’ 
neath the bushes. This operation can natur- 
ally be only carried out on a small scale, but 
it is very effective in burying the chrysalis 
stage too deep for the sawflies to emerge next 
spring. The 

GOOSEBERRY MOTH at this time of the year ' 
is in the caterpillar stage, resting quietly in 
any handy shelter beneath or near the Goose- 
berry bushes. The caterpillars always rest 
for the winter above ground, and convenient 
places for them appear to be in dry leaves, 
which are often to be found collected at the 
ground level of a Gooseberry bush. If this 
shelter is not available they creep away to any 
near-by place that will serve to protect them 
from the worst of the winter weather. As 
soon as the Gooseberry foliage appears next 
spring out come the caterpillars and start to 
feed. They become fully fed about the end 
of June and then pupate. They remain in the 
chrysalis stage about a month and then the 
moths emerge. Eggs are laid in little groups 
on the underside of the Gooseberry foliage, 
and tiny caterpillars appear in about three 
weeks, These little chaps only feed for a 
very short time and then go to rest for the 
winter. The method of control for this pest 
is to destroy all rubbish in and around -the 
Gooseberry bushes during winter. Spraying 
with a nicotine wash as advised above will 
also kill the moth caterpillars in the spring. 
Another good control for both pests is to spray 
with an arsenate of lead-wash after all the 
Gooseberry fruits are picked.—J.] 


VEGETABLES 

Making Asparagus bed 
(Manditt).—The usual practice now in 
making an Asparagus-bed or breadth is to 
trench 2 feet deep the area of ground that is 
to be so cropped. In doing this keep the 
bottom soil where it is, but thoroughly break- 
ing it up with a long fork after the top spit 
has been taken off. Add to this lower soil a 
thick coat of half-decayed animal manure 
when the entire area of ground is trenched, 
then dress it with other short manure and 
well fork it in. Then in April procure good 
strong yearling roots: Open trenches 23 feet 
apart on the ground. Let these trenches be 
4 inches deep and 9 inches wide. Into these 
put the roots, selecting the strongest first, 
and planting 2 feet apart in the rows. Then 
when planted cover up with the soil thrown 
out. » Growth. will soon follow, and early in 
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July sprinkle amongst the plants and hoe in 
a very light sprinkling of coarse salt. That 
will serve to keep the soil moist-and act as 
manure. Keep the hoe freely used. In the 
winter give the beds a mulch of long manure. 
Treat the beds the same the following year, 
then in the spring of the third year there 
should be good Asparagus heads to cut. 


A weedy Asparagus bed 

(E. Morgan).—If the Asparagus-beds are 
dealt with in the manner you suggest the 
crowns would yield a certain. amount of pro- 
duce next year, but would be of no practical 
value afterwards. It would be far better to 
carefully hand-weed them. Although a 
tedious business it could, with perseverance, 
be accomplished, and prove a far better 
method of coping with the difficulty than the 
one you suggest. In giving this advice we 
are, of course, assuming that the Asparagus 
itself is in a satisfactory condition. If not we 
still consider it more expedient to clean the 
existing beds and leave them to yield what 
they may until such time as you can get new 
beds fully established, when they may be 
destroyed. There would be a gain of one sea- 
son if the new beds are planted with one-year- 
old crowns. If all went well with them you 
could then commence cutting not the next, 
but the year after that. It should always be 
borne in mind that the site for Asparagus- 
beds should be deeply worked—i.e., dug two 
spits deep, breaking up the bottom of the 
trench, and well manuring the whole. The 
contents of a rubbish heap, if well rotted, 
would suffice for the bottom of the trench. 


Allotments on building land 

(Pro Bono Publico).—We are not quite 
clear from the particulars given as to the re- 
lations between the Urban Council and the 
landowner, but we think the position is 
governed by the terms of the Allotments Act, 
1925, Section 6, which amends Section 10 of 
the Allotments Act, 1922, and provides that 
where land is required for, amongst other 
things, building purposes, the owner must 
give not less than three months’ notice to the 
Council. ' Then by Section 7 (which again 
amends Section to of the Act of 1922), when 
the Council receive that notice they will, of 
course, give notice to the tenants, and the 
tenants will. be entitled to compensation as 
‘provided by Section 2 of the Act of 1922. ‘We 
should advise you to send to H.M. Stationery 
Office, Kingsway, London, for copies of the 
two Allotments Acts (1922 and 1925) and 
study these side by side. The cost of. the 
two together, including postage, is only 10d. 


FLOWER GARDEN 
Reversion of Michaelmas Daisies 


(Mrs. Chichester).—Your trouble appears to ~ 


be unique, and it is difficult to say from what 
cause it arises, as you say the soil is good in 
which you grow them. Our advice is to 
obtain a fresh stock of named varieties from 
a totally different source and plant them on 
well-prepared ground- which has not been 
used for such plants before. We have never 
heard of a similar case. 


Lavatera Olbia 


(H. Graham).—Any pruning necessary to 
keep this as a shapely bush should be done in 
March. This shrub does not like severe prun- 
ing and therefore any shortening back should 
be confined to the previous season’s growths, 
as it rarely starts if cut back to the old wood. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Trees to form wind screen 

(H. J. Bailey).—Cupressus macrocarpa will 
thrive near the sea and is suitable for the 
southern parts of England, 
ful hedge or screen from 5 feet to 10 feet. 


It makes a use-_ 
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Kept below this height it is‘not so successful. 
No doubt Yew is the best, but slow-growing, 
while Holly also answers well if young, 
healthy plants are secured. Thuja Lobbi 
makes an excellent hedge. Lonicera nitida is 
also useful as a hedge plant. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


Destroying tree stumps a 
(H. J. Bailey).—The following is said to be 


a good recipe :—In the autumn bore a hole. 


1 inch or 2 inches in diameter and 18 inches 
deep, put in 1} ozs. of saltpetre, fill with 
water and plug up close. In the following 
spring put into the same hole one gill of kero- 
sene and then light. The stump will 
smoulder away without blazing, leaving 
nothing but ashes. The best and the cheapest 
way in the end is to grub the tree-stumps.. - 


Moss in tennis lawn 

(W. E. L.).—Your only remedy is to have 
the ground thoroughly well drained as stag- 
nant moisture is at the root of the evil. 
Having had this done you should have the 
ground dug. and well manured, as it is 
evidently very poor. Then, when it has 


settled, relay with good turf, or in the April 


of 1926 have it sown out, using good seed 
and not that from a hay-loft, which, as a rule, 
is full of weed seeds. 


Liming a garden 

What is the proper time of year to lime 4 
garden? My garden was made about five 
years ago out of old pasture land. It is a 
light loam with a gravelly subsoil. The site 
of it was, in far-off times, the bed of a shal- 
low lake. Actually we are on limestone, all 
the rock about here being of that formation ; 
but like many new gardens, even in a lime- 


stone district, the surface soil is often deficient- 


of lime. Should I be doing right if I gave it 
a light dressing of organic manure early in 
the New Year and a dressing of lime about 
March, or would it be better to put the lime 
on in the autumn and manure it later on? 
The manure with which I propose to dress it 


is well-rotted old farmyard manure and also 


the contents of a rot-pit—all old vegetable 
refuse—treated with ‘‘ Adco ’’ accelerator. 
: G. T. W. 
[We should most certainly advise you to 
apply lime now rather than in spring, allow- 
ing a few weeks to elapse afterwards before 
affording a dressing of the well-rotted 
farmyard manure, etc., and digging jit in. 


In the process of digging leave the soil on- 


the surface in a fairly rough condition, so that 
it may experience the sweetening influence of 
frost and drying. winds. Use lime fresh from 
the kiln only, and not such as may have been 
lying about and*become partially slaked and 
have lost a great deal of its. virtue. A fair 
dressing would be at the rate of 1 ton per 
acre, | 


SHORT REPLIES 

A. J. Bailey.—r1, Apple Joybells can be had 
from W. Tayler, Peace, Godalming, Surrey. 
(2) Any tree nurseryman who specialises in 
Conifers should be able to supply ground 
plants of the tree you inquire about. If you 
want a good tree. as shelter you cannot do 
better than plant the Holly, procuring young, 
healthy specimens, 


G. D. Eastment.—It is easy enough to bare 


the suckers you refer to, and with a sharp 
Knife to separate them from the parent stem. 
Pot them up and stand them in the green- 
house. They will root in due course, when 
they can be planted out in the open air. We 


should feel inclined to let the suckers alone. | 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


G. S. Tean,—1, Veronica speciosa Vulcan 3. 


2, Veronica Andersoni hybrid. The named 


age has been lost. 


_ National Chrysanthemom Sam 


‘the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincen 


length; colour, rosy-amaranth wi 


flowers are. some 5 inches to 6 
_ breadth and are developed on pl 


then as sole proprietor, and until 


- from business. 


1888, will carry on the business as so 
_prietor under the style of Kelway a 


hybrids have been so much cro 
crossed, and selected that the precis 


R.  Durnford. — Pentstemons 
flower Southgate Gem ; purple flo 
cognised, —  ~ a oe 

A. Garland.—Hemanthus hirsutv 


NAMES OF FRUITS 

J. Cole.—1, New Hawthornden; 2, 
Pippin ; 3, small Adam’s Pearmain; 
Bergamotte d’Automne. When 
fruits for name kindly read our r 
naming same. ts ee 


The Floral Committee of the abo 


S.W., on Monday afternoon last 
inst. There was an interesting 
novelties submitted, with the follo 
sult :— ae 2 ae 

James Baxter.—This isa large, re 
Japanese reflexed of exhibition © 
having florets of medium breadth and 


ad 


son centre, the reverse of the floret 
First-class Certificate to Mr. W. 
Lockerly Hall Gardens, Romsey. — 

Mayrorp YELLow.—An excell 
for market. The florets are fair 
stiff, and of good substance, and t 
should travel well; colour, rich yellow 


4 feet in height. First-class Cer 
Mr. H. Shoesmith, junr., Mayford. 
The Committee expressed a wis 
again the following variety:— 
Mrs. L, Burt.—This is a promisin 
tive variety, the blooms of which — 
4 inches across. The florets are of me 
breadth, neatly reflexing. The colour ‘ 
attractive, being of the richest tone of go 
yellow. 
flower is ao cae a 
OLIVE SANDERS, a large, refined J 
drooping form having long, rathe 
florets, slightly twisting; colour, 
white, deepening in the centre. D. I 


TRADE NOTE 
Kelway and Son Src 

We beg to announce that M 
Kelway, only son of the late James 
1815-1899 (the founder of Kelway- 
who has been connected with the fi 
wards of 70 years, at first with | 


Another most promising 


partnership with his eldest son J 
decided, being now 85 years of age, 
The partnership 
subsisting between us, the under: 
William Kelway, of ‘* Brooklands,’? 
port, in the County of Somerset, ani 
Kelway, of ‘ Wearne Myche,’’ 

carrying on business as seed gro 
chants, and horticulturists at Langpo 
the style or firm of Kelway and Son, 
dissolved as from December 31st, 1 
Mr. James Kelway, who entered th 


WILLIAM | 
James Ket 
Langport. igs a's 
October 16th, 1925. 
eos - Freesias 
The earliest batch occupies a pos 
the roof glass of the greenhouse, an 
be advisable to stake the plants before 
foliage bends over. When’ the pot 
with roots a dose of weak liquid m 
or twice each week will be benefici 


iy 
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_ Seasonable Notes on Planting 


2LY November undoubtedly is the 
st time to plant fruit trees. It gives 
e roots an opportunity of laying hold 
it new surroundings ere much hard 
s likely to retard the process, as it is 
» after the new year comes in when we 
spell of real wintry weather. 
se who have a garden big enough to 
1 few fruit trees and bushes generally 
add a few fresh varieties to their col- 
each year, and there is no more in- 
1g subject in the whole field of gar- 
. It combines pleasure with profit if 
out in a practical way. 
much the wisest 
fo pay a good 
ow your trees and 
» them from a 
» _ nurseryman, 
if you cannot 
for yourself (as 
do) you must 
to the vendor to. 
ou the best he 
membering it is 
he biggest or 
st looking that 
the most fe- 
itive. On the 
y, a medium- 
‘ee with its true 
of fibrous roots 
gives the most 
‘tion; indeed it 
not be out of. 
stipulating this 
cannot ‘visit the 


ion as the trees 
to hand they 
be at once un- 
_ cutting away 
sts damaged in 
‘sprinkling the 
ler with water if at all on the dry side, 
Yering with leaf-soil or short litter 
hey will be safe until ready to plant. 
ng that the proposed site or isolated 
has been prepared beforehand, choose 
a day as possible for getting out the 
hich should be from 9 inches to 
€§ wider across the centre than the 
of the roots is likely to be, and the 
depth 12 inches to 15 inches, with 
mound about 6 inches in the centre, 
‘soil that has been excavated if ina 
‘condition, but on no account should 
‘or in alumpy state. A stout stake 
length to support the tree should 
driven into the ground about 4 inches 
> centre of the pit, which is much the 


wisest course to adopt, as no matter how 
careful one may be in doing this afier the 
tree is planted, there is a risk of damaging 
the roots. A safer precaution against strong 
winds no doubt is a stake on either side for 
the tallest trees, especially so with standards. 
A heap of fairly dry soil should always be at 
command, so that the same can be thoroughly 
worked in between the roots. This, with a 
gentle shake of the tree, will ensure this, and 
generally the right depth to plant is shown 
by a mark on the stem a few inches above 
the uppermost roots when received from the 
nursery. Bush and pyramid trees should 


The new Apple Lord Lambourne 


stand 1o feet to 12 feet apart each way, so 
that each one reaps the full benefit of the sun- 
light and air, while standards will require 
quite double this distance, or even more on 
some soils that are inclined to be rich, and 
in the case of espaliers sand fan-trained, 
20 feet apart will be a suitable distance. 
Cordon Apples and Pears are much planted 
to-day, and rightly, too. They are usually 
remunerative, and when trained obliquely a 
greater number of varieties can be grown and 
a tree easily replaced if need be without ex- 
hibiting much of a blank space. These can 
well be set at 2 feet apart. Gooseberries and 
Currants require a space of 5 feet or 6 feet 
each way, the Black Currant requiring the 
greater distance, while Raspberries may be 


Fruit Trees 


given 2 féet apart in rows, the latter to be 
6 feet asunder and the canes trained to hori- 
zontal wires supported by stout wooden posts. 
The tying of fruit trees in the open needs to 
be done carefully so that the bark is not 
chafed by strong winds, using pieces of bag 
or thick cloth where the string goes, and 
always allowing for a slight shrinkage of the 
tree. The latter applies to those against walls 
or trellises. When frost threatens mulch each 
tree and bush with strawy litter as a pro- 
tection to the roots. 

Do not fail to plant a few varieties that are 
known to bear plenty of pollen. This will 
assist to pollenise self- 
sterile ones, of which 
there is a large number 


among fruit trees in 
general, . J. Mayne. 


Notes of the 
> Week 


New dessert Apple 
Lord Lambourne 


HIS is a first-rate 
[ Sevemves Apple, 

named in compli- 
ment. to the worthy 
President of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 
The fruits are of splen- 
did colour, with bright 
red flush over an 
orange - yellow ~_ skin, 
and it is of very good 
flavour, mellow but 
juicy, melting like the 
flesh of a well-seasoned 
Pear. It was raised by 
Messrs. Laxton Bros. 
by crossing James 
Grieve and Worcester Pearmain. In flavour 
it somewhat resembles James Grieve, but it 
is much more highly coloured,, and has a 
longer season. This Apple is being shown in 
splendid form by the raisers at the fort- 
nightly meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 


Storing Apples 

The surroundings of Apples when stored 
ought to be both clean and sweet. The dry, 
open shelves found in the majority of fruit- 
rooms are not conducive to long keeping, the 
fruit ripening before its time, and in many 
cases shrivelling. Apples ought to be kept 
nearly or quite as cool as stored Potatoes, and 
if light and currents of air are excluded so 
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much the better. A building on the north 
side of a wall is ideal for storing Apples, an 
equable and rather low temperature short of 
frost answering well. Those who have not a 
cool room or shed might with advantage try 
the plan of storing Apples in boxes, barrels, 
or paper-lined hampers, leaving these open 
for a few days, so that any moisture that may 
be generated may readily escape. After this 
the boxes should be closely covered and 
arranged one on top of the other in a cool 
loft or spare room. Great points in the keep- 
ing of fruit are care in gathering and 
gathering at the right time, as if picked too 
soon shrivelling invariably follows. 

All Apples, as also Pears, should be picked 
on dry days, storing away only the sound and 
uninjured fruits. After they have been stored 
for some time it is well to go over them and 
examine them carefully, as it often happens 
that if this examination of the fruit is neg- 
lected the early decay of all that are in the 
least bit unsound or bruised takes place, and 
it may be that much of the sound fruit which 
comes into contact with such decaying 
samples is lost. Never place hay or straw 
under Apples, nor should they come into con- 
tact with them when used as a protection 
against frost. When under the necessity of 
using hay or straw as a_ protection it is an 
easy matter to first cover the fruit with some 
old newspapers. Straw placed below or over 
the Apples becomes damp and musty and 
taints them. If latticed shelves are used for 
storing the Apples on then they ought first to 
be covered with clean white paper. 


VS % * 
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Midland Carnation Society __ 

It is with many regrets that the Com- 
mittee of the above Society has been com- 
pelled to disband all activities as to meetings 
and. shows of the border Carnation. This 
has been brought about’ by the lack of sup- 
port and scarcity of exhibiting members in 
the Midlands. ~The Society, formed as far 
back as 1891, has had many notable shows ia 
the past, and one could only have wished that 
the interést had been maintained. J. W. 


Chrysanthemum shows in London parks 
The Chrysanthemum shows at certain of 
the London parks are now open, and in this 
connection we publish the following letter 
from the Chairman of the Council’s Parks 
Committee (Dame Beatrix Lyall, D.B.E., 
J.P.) :—‘“‘ May I ask for a little of your valued 
space -so as to inform Londoners of the 
beautiful shows of Chrysanthemums which 
are being held in five of their parks. The 
shows, distributed as equally as possible 
throughout London, are at Battersea Park 
(Albert Bridge Gate), Waterlow Park, Fins- 
bury Park, Victoria Park (north-west corner, 
near St. Agnes Gate), and Southwark Park, 
are open all day, and, although admission is 
free, there are no crowds except on Satur- 
days and Sundays. \ 

“ Few Londoners, apart from those living 
close by, appear to know of these shows, or 
indeed of the many beautiful parks dotted 
about London, so that this.may be an oppor- 
tunity of which flower lovers will be glad to 
take advantage.”’ 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Asters of special interest 
M« CRANE (on page 650) discusses the 


Nove Angliz variety Barr’s Pink and 

the Amellus variety King George. With 
regard to the latter, after two or three years’ 
experience with both in my garden I have 
come to the conclusion that I would never 
grow King George if I could get Rudolph 
Geothe. The individual flowers may measure 
rather less in diameter, but the habit of the 
plant is in my opinion far more taking, being 
a looser and lighter proposition altogether ; 
and what is a factor of no mean importance, 
it does not require staking. Visitors to my 
garden where all the varieties are under num- 


ber almost always pick Rudolph Geothe as ~ 


one of the best, and leave King George un- 
noticed. I have between 30 and 40 Amellus 
varieties. 

With regard,to Barr’s Pink I can only re- 
peat what I have been told about its be- 
haviour as a cut flower, never having grown 
it. It is said to remain open in dull weather 
and when cut, surely merits which ought 
not to be hid under.a bushel. Barr’s Pink is 
more pink than rose. JosEPH JACOB. 


Rose Trier 

In connection with building operations at 
a house last July it was found necessary to 
uproot certain trees to make way for a new 
outhouse. One of the trees to be disturbed 
was the Rose Trier, and as it was July it was 
thought impossible to remove it whilst in 
bloom, and expect it to do any more good. It 
was, however, decided to run the risk, and a 
site was prepared for it on a west border. A 
few days afterwards it was a sorry sight with 
dead and dying flowers. By “‘ sticking to it ” 
with water through the dry weather it re- 
vived and some of the shoots were cut back in 
August. By the end of September it had 
completely recovered from its summer shift, 


and during the early part of October was a 
mass of creamy-white trusses, as if nothing 
had happened. This proves, I venture to say, 
not only the vitality of Trier, but that it is 
possible at times to remove plants out of sea- 
son. It was a case of consigning the Rose 
tree to the rubbish heap or giving it a chance, 
and Trier rose to the occasion as few Rose 
trees-would be expected to do after settling 
down for summer flowering. 


Regelio-cyclus Irises in a Midland 
garden 

I have had these (see page 643) in my gar- 
den on two occasions. Each time I have 
found that it was essential to lift and bake 
them before planting again in late autumn. 
When I did this, and followed Van Tuber- 
gen’s, directions about the depth to plant 
(1 inch), and about covering them with glass 
all winter in an airy. frame, I have had a 
larger number of flowers in their second year 
of blooming than in their first. When I did 


not lift nor cover they did nothing, and soon 


almost all of them vanished. Whitewell is 
not Jethou. JOSEPH JAcop. 


Table decoration 


As a regular reader of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED I am amused and interested in the 
articles on table decoration. At shows it 
has become my practice to give only a hasty 
glance at the decorative tables, which to me 
are usually devoid of interest, although the 
subject is one which should be of great assist- 
ance. _'\ . 

I do not believe for one moment that table 
decorators are as devoid of character as 
would appear at shows. I visit many homes, 
and as a professional amateur gardener. am 
much interested in the floral decorations of 
these dwellings. I find a great deal of in- 
dividuality shown, so much so that I have 


\ ee 
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_sometimes played a- game in my 
by arranging different bowls and 
flowers typical of my friends. I th 
my sister, who guessed the own: 
vases. I have never known her gt 
and surely this denotes more tha 
other method. that great individual 
can be, found in the arrangement 
when a free hand is allowed. © 
I do not think sufficient thought 
finding pleasing harmonies or stri 
trasts of colour, and possibly this is 
sponsible for the flat and very d 
frequently produced. 4 
Kent. A 

, ie ! \ 
Success with Lilium aur 
The Lilium auratum_ illustrated 
- 628 of your issue dated October 1 
tainly a splendid example. — Fror 
planted in the open border early 
secured a strong shoot which 
mammoth blossom. only. Th 
shoots appeared which have born 
flowers respectively. The flower 
stretched from the middle of Aug 
middle of September, and al 
weather was particularly bad the 
the unfavourable conditions : 
It has come as a surpri 
this Lily is quite hatdy, an 
when grown in the border than 
as SS ee 


Crowthorne, Berks. ao 
~ t 


/ Rose species by the st 

_ At page 631 in your issue o 
when Rosa rugosa was mentio 

‘the few that would flourist 
merit of the Scotch Briers fo 
might also have been noted. 
these, Rosa spinosissima, is | 
plant. It would be interest 
whether the closely-allied Ro 
native mountains are hundrec 
‘any sea, would also thrive in 
regions. Aas SA Satta 


The Algerian Iris (1 
The first blooms of this | 
gathered here on October 1 
little earlier than usual. Th 
done remarkably well this year 
look forward to a constant s 
lovely blooms throughout the y 
Sussex. Rie 


(ea 
Horticultural nomencl 

May I venture to refer to this 
mainly in reply to Mr. Blair 
The original appeal was, I thi 
scientific nomenclature, and _ 
pointed out the practical difficult 
ing a really scientific method. 
one of the most famous trade cata 
Suttons. What do we find? A 
Latin and English generic nam 
catalogue Wallflowers, no Lati 
being given; but in small ty 
popular name. The same is done * 
William. With Sunflowers the 
small type both'the Latin generic 
the French equivalent of our En 
On the other hand, they catalog 
quoting ‘the English Love-in-t 
small type; and again Myosotis w 
me-not in small type. Why is t 
feel sure many more people will 
English names of these two lov 
than the Latin? Of course, ver 
names we have Anglicised, such 
Salvia, Aster, and so on. Think 


cerned with the study of en 
which I happen to be a life-long’ 


‘ee 


‘ed with its nomenclature... There is 
$ called the ‘‘ Law of Priority,’? which 
that the name given by the author 
rst described the species must be main- 
This law is accepted generally in 
y, though I am not sure whether it is 
sd so universally in botany. 

ften happens that a species has been 
ed under different names several 
and if the first description and name, 
lly published in old and often valu- 
joks, has been overlooked, and-is re- 


red by a student or research worker, ' 


1e more generally known name is re- 
by the oldest name. This is no doubt 
some to the general public, but the 
ic observer grins and bears it. 

wh fear that in such -an increasingly 
pa subject as “ gardening ”’ we can- 
a really scientific nomenclature. 

; G. T. Betuunr-Baxrr. 


With regard to the note by C. Blair, 
645, in the last week’s number of 


en * 
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The suggestion of having all generic 
names Latinised, the variety (species ?) 


“being of coniparatively small account,” 
will no doubt appeal to the horticultural no- 
menclaturists, but ordinary people cannot 
grasp such names as Bellis flore-pleno varie- 
gata major Mrs. John Smith or Viola lati- 
folia .albo-striata minor Mrs. Tom Jones, 
and prefer to use Daisy and Violet, or Bellis 
perennis and Viola cdorata. C. Martuews. 


Planting out Hyacinths 


I can endorse your correspondent, ‘ Blue 
Hyacinth’s’’ experience in planting out 
Hyacinths. For some four years-_past I have 
always planted all forced Hyacinths which 
have been grown in fibre or soil for the house. 
[ allow their foliage to die down and then 
plant them in a corner plot in the kitchen 
garden. I find they come up regularly ; 
though, of course, the trusses are smaller, 
The soil here is light and sandy, and I have 
had Gesneriana Tulips in for two winters 


ee Stone seat and arbour 
Campanula muralis on low wall in foreground 


ING ILLUSTRATED, is not the subject 
mple? Those who are interested in 
long to three classes. First, ordi- 
sople, who use good old-fashioned 
names, such as Daisy, Foxglove, Ivy, 
ndelion, which are understood by all 
‘speaking people, though these mean 
to a foreigner. On the other hand 
we their native names, which do not 
ny meaning to the ordinary English- 
Secondly, the simple botanist, who 
s each plant in two words, using a 
ame for the genus, to distinguish it 
her genera, and a second name for 
cies, to distinguish it from other 
of the same genus. The advantage 
is, that what a bo‘anist writes is 
od by other botanists in every 
‘in the world, whatever his native 
e. And then there are the third, the 
‘ned people who use “ horticulturists’ 
ature,’’ a language which is under- 
ily by themselves, and is quite above 
Is of the other two classes. If they 
onfine the use of it to themselves 
* Would be satisfied. 


. 


and am trying them again for a third! 1 
do not lift these at all. 6) cl 5 
Salop. 


—— I should like to record my experience 
with Hyacinths. Twice over we have had a 
good-sized bed of blue and white Hyacinths-— 
it takes about 150 bulbs—and made a lovely 
show. Each time we have had nearly as 
good a show from the same bulbs the follow- 
ing spring, though the first time we had to 
get a few fresh ones to make up. We take 
them up and store them in trays in a dry 
attic. We also grow a few in fibre in the 
house, which we put into the ground when 
they have done flowering and they do quite 
well. . Waite Hyacinth. 

Oxford, 


Adco Manure 


We have read with interest the letter which 
appears (issue October 24th, page 644) with 
your comment. We thank you for the pub- 
licity you have given to Adco and should like 
to refer to two points raised in Captain 
Saunders’ letter. a3 

(1) Although a shallow pit is a great con- 
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venience in treating considerable quantitiés 
of refuse, in our experience ro feet is very 
much deeper than is either necessary or desir- 
able. On heavy soil such a pit is liable to 
become water-logged at the bottom, so that 
air is excluded from a large part of the fer- 
menting mass. Some of your less experienced 
readers might think that it was necessary to 
excavate a deep pit of this kind before they 
could enjoy the advantages of Adco Manure. 
Actually, of course, by far the greater num- 
ber of our clients make their heaps on the 
bare ground. 

(2) We note that Captain Saunders has 
been using alternate layers of Adco Accclera- 
tor and lime. Although the latter, in 
moderate amount, will certainly do no harm, 
it is quite unnecessary if the Accelerator is 
used in the proportions we advise. As you 
righily point out in your note, Adco Accelera- 
tor is not suitable for the treatment of stally 
or strawy material, which is most abundant 
at this time of the year, and lime will be no 
assistance for this class of material, for which 
Standard Adco is especially designed. 

For Adco Limited, 
E. HANnNaForD Ricuarps. 


The Wall Harebell (Campanula 
mutalis) 

HIS Dalmatian species is one of our 

finest edging plants, hardy, free of in- 

crease, and useful in many ways. Of its 
dense habit and great beauty when seen in 
the mass our illustration to-day gives a good 
idea. On the top of a wall it is quite at home. 
It is also an excellent subject for the front 
row of a herbaceous border. If the autumn 
is favourable it often happens that it flowers 
a second time and is then very valuable. 


Chrysanthemums: Three coloured 


flowers on one plant 

I enclose a Chrysanthemum shoot carry- 
ing three distinct coloured blooms—yellow, 
white, and pink. Can you please let me 
know whether this is a common occurrence 
or whether it is a true specimen of its class? 
This is cut from an outside early variety 
called Tarzan. I have only one plant of this 
name and the other blooms are similar in 
colouring. G.-H. CLarke. 

The Lyceum, Liverpool. 

[It is not unusual for two coloured flowers 
to come on the same plant, but three certainly 
are exceptional. The plant is sportive—a 
characteristic of some Chrysanthemums, and 
is often a means of originating new varieties. 
In the case of the variety Tarzan any varia- 
tion would scarcely be good enough to try to 
perpetuate commercially, although interest- 
ing to the owner. It would be well to lift the 
root and lay it, branches and all, on its side, 
so that the latter could rest on moist earth in 
greenhouse or frame. This would induce 
roots from the branches. When rooted the 
branch can be cut up and grown in the usual 


way to find out if the variation named were 
really a fixture.—Ep.] 


Tecophylaea cyanocrocus 

Bulb lovers who endeavour to break away 
from the beaten track and indulge their 
fancies for uncommon bulbs are generally 
tempted by the descriptions given of Teco- 
phylaa cyanocrocus, sometimes called the 
Chilian Crocus. _ Unfortunately it resents 
the winter conditions of the greater part of 
the British Isles, and even in the mildest 
parts is only fairly hardy unless covered with 
a handlight or litter in winter and planted 
5 inches or 6 inches deep in light soil under 
a south wall. It flowers in March and April 
and has lovely Crocus-like flowers of a most 
brilliant Gentian-blue and with a white 
centre. It grows from 6 inches to 9 inches 
high. Two varieties are recordéd but are 
scarce in commerce, So Ai 


Roses of 
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OW that the flowering season has 

passed a few remarks as to the varieties 

that struck one as being the more con- 
spicuous may be useful, inasmuch as other 
correspondents may feel inclined to add other 
names, or indeed cut out some that are herein 
mentioned, thus giving some guide to those 
contemplating planting. Where there are so 
many kinds to select from it is somewhat 
difficult to keep a list within reasonable 
limits, but one idea is often brought to the 
mind when reporting a big Rose show, say, 
and this is the superlative sorts crop up time 
and again. The same thing occurs in 
wading through the thousands of names in 
any nursery catalogue where Roses are pro- 
pagated for sale. : ; 

The following varieties are for the most 
part recently introduced, and from this there 
is a pretty clear indication of the strides that 
are being made in the way of improvement. 
[ dam noting Roses for ordinary purposes 
and pay little heed as to what class they be- 


An old world 


long. Such information may be gained 
from the catalogue of any specialist. 

Betty Uprichard was hailed a few years 
back as ‘“‘ the best Rose in the world.”” No 
one variety can be so described because no two 
persons favour a flower of any special shade 
of colour... Be this as it may, this rich 
salmon-pink kind has established itself as a 
great Rose in all respects. So, too, Captain 
Kilbee Stuart has become a most helpful 
crimson in the case of those who grow for 
‘exhibition. Dr. A. J. Petyt is another crim- 
son bloom of gigantic build for purposes of 
show. Emma Wright, in orange shades, is 
peculiarly attractive in a mass, and is in- 
variably one of the first to be spotted when 
arranged in groups. In dark crimson, Etoile 
d’Hollande has been consistently good; if in- 
deed the blooms be not over shapely, Frau 
Karl Druschki is without a rival in white 
throughout summer and autumn, and is 
really the fresher looking among Roses now 
that the nights are cold. Golden Emblem, 
that well-named yellow, may at any time be 
seen in perfect condition in the nursery lines, 
and-has again come out well at the exhibi- 
tions. Most effective are the blossoms of 
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the Year 


A 


Hortulanus Budde, which in richness~ of — 


scarlet-crimson is well ahead of most in that 
line, although the petals are rather too few. 
The golden-apricot tints found in Indepen- 


dence Day are always pretty, but in autumn 


particularly so. J. G. Glassford produces big 
red blooms and apparently is already quite 
a favourite with growers who compete. 
Lady Inchiquin at-all seasons gives_us a rich 
cerise colouring at once distinct and telling. 
It is improving generally as the years roll on. 
Lady Pirrie, an old coppery-pink sort, lends 
itself to all methods of culture. It comes out 
specially well in a cut state for decoration. 
Los Angeles, flame or coral-pink, is seen in 
excellent condition at all times when Roses 
are displayed. This is altogether exceptional, 


inasmuch as one rarely finds a bad bloom of - 


it. Mabel Morse is the champion yellow, J 
fancy. Anyway, in rich shade, as well as 
perfect formation, the bloom leaves little to 
be desired, and the growth of the plant has 
become stronger than was expected. As 


peraprtir rewey agree com ee 


Rose garden 


-asual, a lovely sort is Mme. Butterfly, the 
blooms of which are of wonderful form just 
now—the end of the season—the pink in suf- 
fusions so rich. Margaret Dickson Hamill, 
colour of straw, has most of the require- 
ments of charming blossoms and handsome 
foliage. This, too, is capital in autumn, ~ 

- Miss Beckwith is perhaps a spring Rose; 
anyhow, in clear light yellow it is lovely, with 
long, pointed flowers. Mrs. Henry Bowles, 
salmon-pink, has had its best year, and has 
been noted good in most cases. I like this 
as a standard. Ophelia has so frequently 
been praised that one only refers to it as 
being as good as ever. Shot Silk is a superb 
variety of recent raising. Light cerise with 
yellow suffusions would give some idea of 
colour, and the size and the shape distinguish 
a most remarkable Rose, which will soon be 
established as a great favourite. Roselandia 
is named because of its merits as a striking 


decorative flower for the table; of golden-~ 


fawn shading. Ruth, a lovely kind, varied in 
colouring of yellow and pink, has probably 
been overlooked, but is fast making its pre- 
sence felt among better-known sorts. The 
metallic-golden hues of Sovereign distinguish 


\ 


it. This Rose is first-rate as a 
has been well presented. Tha 
Alexandra none is like it in rich, i: 
especially in autumn. Souvenir de 
Pernet, pinkish-red bloom, is a 2 
telling, and in other respects a vai 
to please. any grower. Wm. F, 
been a great Rose since its introdi 
striking contrast in shading of + 
peach is noticeable, besides per 
ness. Wilhelm-Kordes is a less 
variety of varied colouring in | 
pink, and which as seen recenth 
tionally good in form. is. 

The novelties of the year tha 
one were Angéle Pernet, a sw. 
Rose in yellow and red shadings. 
improved at each time of its a 
Dainty Bess is a single-flowered 
charming pink shade, the — 
crimped more or less at the edg 
McGredy may be described a 
Alexandra Rose in glorified size, 
the old gold shading. — ses 


Planting Rose: 
Order early and plant as soo 
done. By ordering early one get 
plants, and even if the ground 
ready the plants may be laid i 
Very much depends upon planting 
soil is ina suitable condition. — 
- upon the Brier stock in some 
cost a trifle more at first tha 
the Manetti, and probably w 
large, but they will-certainly be lo 
more perpetual in flowering, and, 
the dark-coloured varieties will 
and clearer shades than if upot 
Always plant firmly. I feel s 
borne in mind sufficiently. — 
time, do not tread the soil arou 
in such a vigorous manner as 
“break them. The average ple 
pay enough attention to keep 
spread out. Far too of en they a 
less cramped into a bunch. It is” 
to place too much soil on top o 
before making them firm, In_ 
there is often not enough atter 
the average habit and _ strengt 
characterising each variety. D 
anxious for extra strong. plant 
when making new plantations. 
- not so good as might appear 
really want is good, vigorous 
roots that are established. A fa 
now will secure this later m 
if we planted an over-fed spec 
should be planted so that the be 
is 2 inches to 3 inches belo 
Standards are better when not 
deeply as is generally practised 
must be staked or otherwise secu 
wind-waving from the first. 
Work among the 
By the time these lines ar 
planting of Roses will have to 
of. There can-be no better tim 
present for planting all hardy 
trees. _The leaves which he 
tenaciously this autumn have 1 
are ready to do so, and the soi 
If the plants are received wit 
unshed it is better to cut the 
fore planting. When retained, 
energies are sorely taxed to s 
at the expense of the dorman 
advice frequently given in thes 
been followed the ground is n 
for planting. Before the plan 
from the shady trench where th 
' since they arrived from the n rs 
or border should be set out w 
indicating where the plants 


warf plants of moderate growth 
anted 15 inches apart or even 1 foot, 
strong growers require 18 inches to 
and even 2 feet 6 inches is not. too 
very vigorous kinds if space he 
For standards, 2 feet 6 inches to 
1ould be allowed. Where standard 
used in beds of fair size, trees with 
ms should be in the centre, then 
these two circles of trees with 2 feet 
oot stems respectively, with a row or 
row of bushes to finish off. This 
ement admits of every Rose being 
Sthe best advantage from any point 
oa ~ : 

never i is possible plant Roses by 


- > ~— 
ee = 
- 
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southern Gardens 


oe 


is most important, and it ought to’ 


tised more freely, especially in the case 
ant plo's in the kitchen garden, her- 
s borders occasionally, and Rose-beds 
yer it is decided to make new ones or 
Bee siceady in existence. If obtain- 
id a liberal quantity of manure, also 
scaying vegetable matter, and ashes 
he rubbish fire. Leave the surface as 


as possible. 


‘ 


. the spade the hoe is the most im- 
- tool in the garden, and it should be 
henever the ground is suitable. Select 
w hoe in preference to the Dutch hoe. 


eds are useful for obtaining a supply 
ng shoots, and when the heat is de- 
a quantity of roots is lifted from the 
und and laid thickly in the frame, 
them lightly with leaf-soil. Where 
I amount is needed roots placed in 
will suffice, but a warm greenhouse 
necessary to promote a free growth. 
— 


1g the next few months fruit trees on 
ould be pruned, cleansed, and the 
iedin. When pruning, notice must 


1 of the variety and kind of fruit to 


with. Before the trees are re-tied, 
em with a solution of Gishurst Com- 
and when tying remember to leave 
‘space for expansion. 

the Valley 

Y the beds become crowded with 
Ss it is advisable to lift them and re- 
md such work may be done during 
r. A partially-shaded position is 
| the crowns are planted a few 
art. If the soil is heavy it can be 
ly improved by the addition of teaf- 
and old potting soil. Beds not dis- 
‘Should be’ top-dressed with short 
or leaf-mould. When the plants are 
a portion of the flowering crowns 
e picked out for pots, but it ought to 
le in mind that they will not stand 
reing like the retarded or specially- 


the growths are injured by frost 
are lifted, carefully labelled, and 
-frost-proof shed, This remark 
Iso to Salvia patens and Lobelia ful- 
being placed closely together in 
th soil between the roots. 


” _ 


ering varieties, such as The Bride, 
om, and Fire King, are excellent 
“ 
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themselves away from other flowers. When 
planting remove a few at the time from the 
trench where they are temporarily located, 
and cover with a mat immediately to prevent 
the roots drying. Make a hole about 1 foot 
Square and of sufficient depth to allow the 
junction where the plant is budded to be 
about 1 inch below the surface. - With Roses 
upon the seedling Brier stock this is not so 
important, but it is absolutely necessary 
where the Manetti or Brier cutting is used. 
In the case of standards, the hole should be 
about 6 inches deep. Take the plant in the 
hand and hold it in the centre of the hole, and 
with the other hand spread out the roots very 
evenly, so that they are not cramped or cross 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


for pots. Five or six bulbs are placed in a 
receptacle 6 inches in diameter, but where a 
quantity is needed boxes are advised. After 
potting arrange them in cold frames until 
they are well-rooted and growth begins. 


Stocks 


These are fine plants for flowering in the 
early spring, and as they fill their pots with 
roots they should be moved into receptacles 
in which they will bloom. Pots 5 inches and 
6 inches in diameter will suffice, and the root- 
ing medium should consist of. fibrous loam 
three parts and one part leaf-mould; a sprink- 
ling of sifted old mortar rubble may be added. 
The plants will thrive best in a cool, airy 
frame or greenhouse close to the roof glass. 


Clarkias 


This is another ideal annual for the cool - 


greenhouse, which needs similar treatment. 
Some of the seedlings will be ready for their 
flowering pots. They need pinching in the 
small stage and again when growth is about 
8 inches high. Grow the plants quite cool 
and where the atmosphere is fairly dry, other- 
wise the growths will damo off. Careful 
watering is also essential. 
T. W. Briscoe. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Beetroot 

Should any roots be still in the ground 
the sooner they are got under cover the better. 
Careful handling is necessary if really first- 
class quality is looked for. Store among 
abundance of dry sand in a cool yet frost- 
proof place. 


Spring Cabbages 

So long as the ground remains in a work- 
able condition continue frequently to stir the 
soil between the plants with the Dutch hoe, 
Remove any yellow leaves, and should the 
position be an exposed one draw up a little 
soil to the stems, this helping to steady the 
plants. 


Globe Artichokes 


These must have protection from excessive 
damp during the winter, this being more 
damaging to this plant than is frost. The 
roughest and driest stable litter is probably 
the best material to use. This should be 
piled up round each plant in such a way as 
to shed off the bulk of the rain and snow. 
Failing stable litter a good quantity of fairly 
dry leaves may be successfully used instead. 
Wind would, of course; soon scatter such 
light material all over the garden, so it is 
necessary to lay over the leaves something 
that will keep them in place. The stems of 
Asters or other firm-stemmed herbaceous 
plants serve the purpose nicely, as will fresh 
Spruce branches, 


— 
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each other. Just cover the roots with some 
of the finest soil available, then place about 
2 inches more of soil upon this and tread 
firmly. Good firm planting is very necessary 
to successful Rose growing. If soil is very 
heavy a good portion of gritty soil should be 
placed below and above the roots before 
applying the staple. Standard trees should 
be staked immediately after planting, or, 
better still, insert the stake into the hole be- 
fore planting, then no roots are injured. 
Tall-growing bushes should have half their 
tops cut off to prevent them swaying about in 
the wind. There is nothing gained by retain- 
ing this wood, for more than this will be re- 
moved in the spring. 


Jerusalem Artichokes 

Cut over the stems of these now as there 
is no further use for them, and if left are 
only in the way when supplies are being dug. 
To prevent the necessity of having to go on 
the ground when very wet or when frozen 
hard, it is a good plan to lift a small quan- 
tity and store them in a cool, rather moist, 
dark place. In this way the tubers keep 
quite fresh for several weeks. 


Seed Potatoes 

If lifted when the soil is damp it vis diffi- 
cult to detect traces of disease, so it is advis- 
able when opportunity offers to go carefully 
over the stock and remove any showing the 
slightest sign of the trouble. A light and cool 
position is desirable, but it must be safe from 
frost. 


Late Cauliflowers - 

At time of writing these promise to last out 
well. Sharp frost may be expected at any 
time now, so it is advisable to break over the 
hearts some of the larger outer leaves, this 
warding off anything down to 5 degs., so it 
is necessary to provide something more sub- 
stantial, such as dry mats or thick fresh 
Spruce branches if the frost is more severe. 


Black Currants 

If not already done it is now desirable to 
have the worn-out wood cut away, so as to 
provide abundant space- for thé young 
growths that will carry the crop next season. 
A fairly generous mulch of old, well-rotted 
farmyard manure greatly benefits this fruit 
and should be applied now. 


Red Currants 

These require close pruning, or spurring, 
and this may be carried out as soon as the 
leaves drop, All prunings should be collec- 
ted at once and burned. Unless on very dry 
and poor ground the Red Currant should have 
no manure, for if richly fed, wood and leaves 
are all the bushes produce. 


Cold frames 

These indispensable structures are very 
often but carelessly tended, or, what is worse, 
are shut close when the cuttings are inserted 
and never opened again until spring. Under 
such conditions is it to be wondered at that 
the majority perish from damp and want of 
fresh air? It would be better not to attempt 
to winter such things at all unless a few 
necessary points are kept in mind. After the 
first few weeks all cuttings should be gradu- 
ally inured to fresh air. Begin by raising the 
sashes at the back—just a mere chink—but 
gradually increase the size of the aperture, 
and leave thus all night as well as during the 
day, unless when frost is present, when, of 
course, the sashes should be lowered, and 
covered with a dry mat until the cold spell 
passes away, when air and light are again 
admitted in abundance. C. Brair. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 
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Cypripedium Kubele grande, with four 
flowers on an inflorescence 


Shown by Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons. 
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It is a perfect flower of magnificent proportions. 
width of the petals 


A three-flowered truss of the exquisite Cattleya Eleanore alba shown by 
Messrs. Black and Flory 


Gétohas 


Lelio-Cattleya Profusion var. Megantic, shown by Messrs. J. and A. McB 
Note the remarkable 


+ 


The Orchids illustrated on this page were on view at the recent Orchid Show at Vincent Squ 
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HE show of Orchids held at. Vincent 
jquare on October 2oth and 21st was no 
wdinary exhibition. We have seen 
°r groups but we have never seen better. 
Cattleyas in particular were of excep- 
lly high quality, due no doubt to the 
it sunny weather in May and_ June. 
e is nothing like an early spell of hot 
ner to ripen up the flowering growths of 
eyas, 

‘e most remarkable of all the Cattleyas, 
elio-Cattleyas, seen on this occasion was 
ety of Lelio-Cattleya Profusion named 
mtic, shown by Messrs. J. and A. 
ean. As may be judged from the illus- 
in on the page opposite, it is a model of 
ction in the poise and width of the 
3. The parentage is Cattleya Hardyana 


welio- Cattleya Serbia. The large, 
1, dark crimson lip of Megantic is 
‘dand edged with purple. The petals 


j ’ . . 
yi inches across, which is most excep- 


I for a medium-sized flower. The flower, 
4 is as broad as it is high, is of mag- 
mt build. An Award of Merit was 
ted to this variety, but in the opinion of 
if experts it was worthy of the higher 
le beautiful and free-flowering Cattleya 
ire alba was shown ‘in quantity by 
‘ts. Black and Flory. We illustrate on 
jage opposite a typical plant having three 
rs of even size. The deep purple lip 
S a most striking contrast in colour to 
wure white petals. The lip, which is 
)d and edged with a clear thin white line, 
‘deep golden spot each side of it. A very 
ne Cypripedium named Kubele grande 
a. ~ 
| 


% 
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The rare and beautiful Vanda luzonica 
This exceedingly fine specimen, the envy of all experts, was sent by Major Joicey 


was shown by Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons. 
The plant carried four flowers on an inflores- 
cence (see illustration). The dorsal sepal is 
striped with chocolate on a light. ground. The 
petals, which are long and twisted, are of 
ruddy brown ornamented with several tufts 
of fine black hairs. 

If we were asked to name the most won- 
derful Orchid in the show we should unhesi- 
tatingly say Vanda luzonica, a rare, in- 
teresting, and beautiful species illustrated 
above, shown by Major Joicey. This plant, 
which was the talk of the show and the envy 
of all Orchid growers, was over 2 feet high, 
and carried three wide-spreading inflores- 
cences each with about 12 flowers. The 
flowers are pure white with small splashes of 
violet-red and a velvet-red lip. 

Occasionally we meet people who say that 
Orchids do hot appeal to them. Mr. F. King- 
don Ward, in ‘‘ The Romance of Plant Hunt- 
ing,’’ goes out of his way to say many un- 
kind things about Orchids. He refers to 
‘their blurred and __ blotted 
smudged on their mis-shapen faces.’’ We hap- 
pened to meet this zealous traveller and plant 
hunter at the Orchid Show, and he admitted 
having seen at least one Orchid that day that 
he really, liked. It was the brilliant scarlet 
Sophronitis grandiflora, a dwarf plant only 
1 inch or so high, with flowers set near the 
leaves; it was used as an edging in front of 
Messrs. McBean’s group. 

A number of people were inquiring 
especially on the second day for the Black 
Orchid. The plant. they were looking for was 
Tacea cristata (syn. Ataccia cristata). It is 
not an Orchid, but it happened to be shown 


colours,: 


# A WONDERFUL ORCHID SHOW 


by Mr. Dixon, of Wandsworth Common, in 
a group of Orchids. Tacca cristata is a 
native of Malaya, with black flowers in nod- 
ding umbels. 

There were, of course, many quaint and 
curious-looking Orchids, including Masde- 
vallia Chimera, with tapering, triangular 
sepals, shown by Sir Jeremiah Colman, and 
the Medusa’s Head Orchid (Cirrhopetalum 
Medusz), illustrated on page 666 of this 
issue. 

Mr. H. T. Pitt, of Rosslyn, Stamford Hill, 
who won the Orchid challenge cup, open to 
amateurs, showed a superb form of Cattleya 
Lady Veitch, for which he received an Award 
of Merit. Brasso-Cattleya Rossita and B.-C. 
British Queen were prominent in this collec- 
tion of Orchid gems. 

The Dendrobiums shown by Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co. formed a most attrac- 
tive feature of this very attractive exhibition 
The light and airy sprays of butterfly-like 
flowers of Dendrobium Phalznopsis Schro- 
derianum were a joy to, behold (see illustra- 
tion, page 666). 

The beautiful pure white Cattleya Lady 
Veitch was well shown by Messrs. Cowan 
and Co. This is a very choice Cattleya with 
a soft yellow blotch on the lip. The petals 
and the lip are deeply frilled. 

The long white sprays of Phalanopsis 
Reichenbachiana were conspicuous in the 
group of Messrs. Sander and Son, St. 
Albans. Cattleya Fabia, in richly-coloured 
varieties, Cattleya President Wilson, and 
the blue Vanda ccerulea were well repre- 
sented. From the same firm came Cattleya 
Mont Blane (parentage, C. O’Brieniana x 
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The light butterfly-like flowers of Dendrobium Phalznopsis Schroderianum 
Shown by Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. at the recent Orchid Show 


C. labiata alba), a neat, well-set flower of 
medium size, pure white, with a touch of 
golden-yellow on the lip. PAG. 


Growing Orchids 


HAVE purchased a few plants each of 
the following Orchids :—Ccelogyne cris- 
tata, Dendrobium nobile, and _ Pleione. 

Could you please let me know the tempera- 
ture they require through the winter? The 
Coelogyne.has made bulbs as large as Wal- 
nuts, and there are little shoots coming from 
the side. The Dendrobiums have finished 
their growth, and the Pleione is casting its 
foliage, and is also sending up shoots from 
the bulbs. I have been told to keep the last 
two dry, and water the Ccelogyne once a 
week. Is this right? My house isa small 
span-roofed one, and is given up to the above- 
named Orchids entirely. I can keep it up to 
60 degs. throughout the frosty weather. 
NEW STARTER. 


[Your plants of Ccelogyne cristata, Den- 
drobium nobile, and the Pleione will be quite 
at home during the winter months in a tem- 
perature ranging between 50 degs. and 60 
degs., according to the conditions of the 
weather outside. When the thermometer in- 
dicates frost, and during very cold winds, 
when, much fire-heat has to be used, the lower 
temperature is the better, and the atmosphere 
inside, with the low temperature, should be 
correspondingly dry. At the same time, if 
the hot-water pipes have to be made very 
warm to maintain the required heat, a suf- 
ficient quantity of water must. be -used to 
counteract its drying influence, During mild 
weather, when the house is at, or above, the 
maximum temperature, the bottom ventila- 
tors should be slightly opened, and increased 
gradually as the temperature ascends, but not 
so much external air should be admitted as 
to rapidly lower the inside temperature. The 
Coelogyne is still growing, and the plant 
should be plentifully supplied with water at 
the root until the new pseudo-bulbs are fully 
made up, when the quantity should be gradu- 
ally lessened. By that time the flower-spikes 
will appear at the base of the pseudo-bulbs, 
but until these are seen to be pushing out 


freely, careful watering is necessary. As the 
spikes advance, so increase the amount of 
waier at the root, but when the flowers com- 
tence to open very little water is needed, as 
if too much be given at this period the blooms 
are liable to become spotted and useless. 
During the resting season afford only just 
sufficient water to prevent the pseudo-bulbs 
from shrivelling too much. 

Place the plant of Dendrobium nobile in 
the lightest position available, where the sun 
will thoroughly ripen up the new growths, 
watering just often enough to prevent the 
roots from perishing or the pseudo-bulbs from 
shrivelling. A good watering about once a 
week will probably be sufficient for the next 
few weeks, afterwards less will suffice, until 
the flower-buds show, when a little extra 
moisture should be applied. 

The Pleione, which is now losing its 
foliage, should be elevated well up to the 
light, and be afforded moderate quantities of 
water. The shoots which are pushing up 
from the sides of the pseudo-bulbs are prob- 
ably flower-spikes, which push up in conjunc- 
tion with the young breaks, and as the 
flowers open water ~should be withheld. 
Pleione flowers are useful for buttonholes, 
and are easily gathered by giving them a 
gentle pull, when the stem will readily part 
from the base of the young growth, and will 
be much longer than when cut. Immediately 
after the flowers are over the plant should be 
repotted, if thought necessary to do so, and 


as the new shoots come away the plant should ° 


be afforded generous treatment. ] 


Cirrhopetalums 


Medusa’s Head Orchids 


HE Cirrhopetalums are all dwarf-grow- 

ing plants of a pseudo-bulbous habit, the 

bulbs springing from a scaly rhizome at 
various distances apart and each bearing a 
single leaf. Anyone who has a house suiting 
Dendrobes should, with a little care, be able 
to manage Cirrhopetalums. None of them 
like a great deal of compost. I have seen ex- 
cellent examples on Tree Fern stems sus- 
pended from the roof in a hot, moist stove. 


October 31, 1¢ 
Tree Fern. stems, however, cannot always 
had, and fine. plants may, be grown in 
hanging pans so often recommended 
dwarf Orchids. These may almost be fj 
with clean crocks. _ The plants Should 


~ firmly fixed in position -by dibbling in | 


and Moss and a few bits of chagtae XK 
the-plants high in the centre and th 
farfrom the edge of the pot as possible. -P 
of light and air, and an atmosphere 
ted with abundance of moisture and 
necessary while growth is ac ive, an 
buoyant atmosphere created by the 
being shut-early on bright days and all 
the sun to shine full on the plan : 
much to their taste. This treatment mus 
continued so long as growth lasts, but w 
the pseudo-bulbs are well filled out ine: 
the ventilation and lessen the moisture 
in the atmosphere and at the roots, 
safe to keep Cirrhopetalums much be 
55 degs. at night even when quite at res 

C. Mrpus#, which we figure to-day, 
native of Singapore. The blossoms 
are very curious, the petals being 
elongated, and owing to the large num! 
flowers the umbel appears like a head 
long, dishevelled hair. The colour is erea 
white with pinkish spots on the segme 
Other species are C. Cumingi, C. ornat 
mum, C, picturatum—perhaps as popula 
any—and C. Thouarsi. “At least two-th 
of the species known to botanists are no 
cultivation, er at all events so little kn 
that Orchid growers -do not trouble al 
them. : oe 


Cool growing Cypripediums 
I have advocated for years the desirab 
of amateurs who have an inclination 


-attempt Orchid cultivation -being satis 


with the cool-house section of Cypripedit 
My principal reason for so doing is 


Medusa’s Head Orchid (Cirrhopetal 


Medusee) te 
The umbel appears like a head with” 
very dishevelled hair! "jas 


be the spring, summer, and _ earlv 
mn most amateur lovers of their garden 
fave, if they wish, sufficient hardy sub- 
‘in a small outside garden to occupy their 
wtion during the above seasons. It is 
a the late autumn and winter arrive that 
unter attraction becomes a pleasant re- 
and there are no more interesting plants 
are contained in the cool-house or 
er-flowering section of Cypripediums. A 
jal temperature of 55 degs. will be found 
le to meet their winter requirements, so 
‘they are as easily accommodated as are 
Majority of the ordinary subjects of the 
nhouse, which’ show to little advantage 
ag this dull season of the year. Annual 
fing, watering less frequently, keeping 
fed ainple moisture in the atmo- 


re during hot weather, and shading from 

orching rays of the sun, are all that is 
ired. Under such conditions the whole 
variable and extensive Cypripedium in- 
€ section will grow satisfactorily, as also 
€. villosum, C. Boxalli, C. Spicerianum, 
*harlesworthi, and the many hybrids that 
Now to be procured at a modest outlay. 
% will give a succession of flowering 
is from the end of September until 


ction for several weeks when left on the 
fee OF if cut. There are many more 
Vy subjects in the Orchid family, but in 
* Cases these are not so easily accom- 
ated, nor are they so useful, and as most 
teurs prefer at the present day the useful 
(€ Ornamental, I hope some amateur wlio 
grown them will give his experience as 
1@ value of the Cypripedium during the 
€r and early spring months. C. 


ch, and most of the flowers will last in 
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Dendrobium thyrsiflorum 
pene A two-year-old imported plant flowering in Mr, E. R. Ashton’s collection at Broadlands, Tunbridge Wells 
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Dendrobiums 


By E. R. ASHTON, Member of the Orchid Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 


As more attention is now being given to Dendrobiums, the fine old~species 
D. thyrsifiorum, with its graceful hanging racemes of somewhat fugitive 


flowers, ts worthy of note. 


LTHOUGH the importation of Orchids 

is largely in abeyance, occasional con- 

signments of species that require 
periodical renewal are forthcoming and 
should be taken advantage of. With the re- 
striction of importations the requirements of 
freshly imported plants are less well under- 
stood, and it is well to remember that they 
have recently undergone severe privations 
and that a treatment suitable to the require- 
ments of a delicate invalid should be applied. 

In’ practice, freshly imported Dendrobiums 
should be introduced gradually to heat and 
moisture, any excess at this early stage often 
leading to decay and loss of the plant. 

They may with advantage be laid on the 
moist stage of an intermediate house until 
the appearance of fresh roots indicates a re- 
turn to activity. The smallest possible pot 
should be selected and the plant tightly 
packed with Osmunda or At fibre and a third 
part Sphagnum Moss, If the compost be 
reasonably moist no water at the roots will 
be required for a week or more until there 
are further signs of root action. <A light 
spray overhead on the mornings of bright 
days will maintain the surface Moss in a 
healthy condition. 

When well established, in subsequent 
years, it is advisable to start the plants into 


fresh supplies have recently come on the market 


growth early in the year to enable every ad- 
vantage to be taken of the sun-heat of our 
uncertain summers and to complete the 
growths before the advent of cooler autumn 
conditions. 

During the period of most active growth, 
in midsummer, all the heat and moisture pos- 
sible should be given to develop strong, stout 
bulbs of good substance and a rich golden- 
brown in colour. Little shading will be re- 
quired if air is given in sufficient quantity 
and the plants freely sprayed over before mid- 
day, but care should be taken to avoid a 
sudden drop in the temperature at night, 
while the house is fully charged with 
moisture, or black-spot may occur. The 
drastic drying off and resting of Den- 
drobiums in winter are not now favoured, but 
a freer circulation of air and all available sun, 
together with a gradually lessened supply of 
water, will produce those well-ripened bulbs 
so necessary to ensure a free blooming period 
during the following spring. The earliest to 
complete their growth, which is indicated by 
the full development of the somewhat smaller 
leaf at the apex of the pseudo-bulb, may well 
be removed to a cool, airy vinery or green- 
house, and the somewhat drier conditions 
will tend to prevent the appearance of smaller 
secondary growths from the base, which will 
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The pure white Cattleya Mont Blanc, with a touch of golaen- 
yellow on the lip 


Recently shown by Messrs. Sanders 


have little time to finish up during the eur- 
rent season, and should not be allowed to 
interfere with the normal resting period. The 
specimen reproduced was flowered here this 
year from a two-year-old imported plant, its 
energies haying been conserved by the re- 
moval of the ‘flower- buds during the first 
year. 


Easily-grown Orchids 


NCIDIUM FLEXUOSUM:—This may 

be grown successfully by those who can 

command a minimum temperature of 50 
degs. through the winter. It is of very easy 
culture, and although not so impressive as 
many members of. the family, such as 
Krameri and macranthum, blooms freely 
for a considerable period and is useful for 
supplying cut bloom, the long, slender stems 
clothed with bright yellow blossoms having 
a nice effect in association with other flowers 
and suitable foliage. Some of the best plants 
of this Oncidium I have ever seen were grown 
from the New Year onwards in a Cucumber- 
house. They were in 8-inch pots and flowered 
every year profusely. The man in charge 
had no special knowledge of Orchids; in fact, 
this Oncidium was the only kind he pos- 
sessed. [| mention this to show that anyone 
with a fair knowledge of plant culture may 
safely take this species in hand. Peat and 
Sphagnum Moss in equal parts are the com- 
post to be used, and the pots should be half 
filled with crocks, first turning a small pot 
down over the aperture, as this keeps the 
drainage free. This admits of plenty: of 
water being given in the growing timé with- 
out fear of stagnation. 

CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE is of very easy cul- 
ture and may be maintained in good condi- 
tion in an ordinary living-room. Some years 
ago I grew it in this way, and it not only re- 
mained in’ a healthy flowering condition, but 
increased in size. Ina elasshouse where the 
temperature seldom drops below 50 degs. it 
is quite happy. This Orchid does not “need 
the steaming atmosphere in time of growth 
which many “of the family require, greenhouse 
treatment through the summer and autumn 
months sufficing.. Shade must, of course, be 


given, but not constant, otherwise the crowns 
will be weak and there will be a loss ‘of 
blooming power. Where this Cypripediuin 
has to be grown in a warm house where a 


winter temperature of from 50 degs. to 
60 degs. has to be maintained it should be 


placed at the coolest end and be put into a 
cooler and airier house early in June. . A cold 
frame will do very well until October. There 
is much difference between a plant in a 6-inch 
pot carrying half-a-dozen or more bold blooms 
with stout foliage and one bearing one or two 
flowers with flimsy-looking leaves. 

ZYGOPETALUM Mackayl.—Years ago not 

half-a-dozen Orchids were used for supplying 
cut blooms for the London markets, but this 
was one of them and the most largely grown. 
As market growers never seriously take in 
hand a plant which is not, to use their own 
words, a *‘ good doer,’’ amateurs may take 
it for granted that this Orchid is one of those 
things that they may hope to cultivate with 
success. J found this Zygopetalum. do best in 
baskets, never disturbing the roots, but 
simply dropping the basket into another a 
size larger when required. J had one large 
specimen, about 3 feet across which bore 
annually a great number of flowers on good, 
long stems. A little charcoal should be added 
to the ordinary compost when, grown on in 
this way, as it helps to maintain the roots 
in a healthy condition. In a temperature 
which does not drop below 50 degs. this 
Zygopetalum will thrive. Plants that have 
filled baskets with roots must have plenty of 
water in the growing period. 

SOBRALIA MACRANTHA.—In my experience 
this does best in a pan in a mixture of peat, 
Sphagnum, and charcoal in\equal parts. It 
bears handsome, highly-coloured flowers and 
will afford satisfaction if its moderate require- 
ments are attended to. It is quite at home in 
an ordinary warm house where a general col- 
lection of plants is grown, but must get plenty 
of light in the growing time, with a fair ad- 
mission of air, so that. the reed-like growths 
may be matured. This Sobralia forms a thick 
mass of strong roots and, therefore, needs 
liberal supplies of water in the growing time. 

LycasTE SKINNERI.—This Orchid may be 


\ 
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well grown in an ofdinary ‘preeunna 
the temperature does not drop below 
in winter, 1 
of course, being necessary in sumn 
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flowering 
pum is one of the most popular ; th 
rosy crimson Calanthe Ve‘tch 
eyed Dendrobes, 
Wardianum, 


the 


all 


Winter blooming Orch 
The best of Orchids are alway 
but it is during dull, 
warmth and colour of the Orchid 


me 


white Orchids, 
fragrance but few ‘Orchids are mor 
than. Pilumna fragrans ; 
Zygopetalum Mackayi will perfume 
heuse during 
Angracums to continue the task a 
Cypripediums of the Maulej type a 
placing the common old kinds of C 
but C. Harrisianum, C. Boxalli, 


shade and atmospheric 


cold weath 
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Odontoglossu 


most agreeable. 
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such as D, nobile 
Ly cases, and that fai 
Coelogyne crist 
while the 
the day. time, lea 
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and C. Sedeni hold their own a8 desi 


winter- blo kinds. 


Oph for the begin ; 


The following kinds will be found gs 


for cool-house treatment :—Odontog Os: 


crispum, 
Juteo-purpureum, 
cirrhosum. 

annually in large quantities, and can 
cured at a modest outlay at an 


O. 


auction 
Forbesi, 


also annually imported. ~The lovely 
ranthum, 


O. Pescatorei, O. triump 
O. Halli, ‘O. Ros 
These are. mostly im 


Oncidium — tigrinu 
crispum, and QO. conco! 


sales. 
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O. ornithorrynchum, 


©; superb! ens, in’ its varied forms, are al 


sirable, and are easily procured in 
lished condition. 
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robust-growing Masdevallias are all s 
for a roe where an average tempe 
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a eanihons M. venusta, sane M. San 
are also ee 


maturity to bie period that ‘rooti 


cool, 


deg 


plete. 


ment must be given, and every 


develop. 


also be afforded in the atmosph 
produced by damping down the 
syringing between the pots and ab 
staging. 
Ventilat’ on is. best. afforded by 
the lower ventilators. 
lators are too freely used th 
means of escape for the moisture 
been endeavouring to obtain. 
well-nigh impossible, unless the h 
northern aspect, 
within bounds during the warm 
the year without a free use of th 
lators, they should be closed as so 
sible, ‘and the house then dampe 
the required moisture. 
carefully attended to whenever the $ 
are sufficiently strong that there is 
of the foliage’ becoming scorched: 
should be Axon on runners, which 
far enough raised from the roof to 
circulation of air between the blind 


gl 


of 


ass, 


The best season to repot the plant 
new roots are being emitted from 


the 


They grow freely. 
moist position in the house 


can be maintained. Ma 


During this season more liber 


gis 


ee 


When the 
Alth 


to keep. the en 


Shading m 


newly- eka et sre 


ould not be repotted more frequently 
js absolutely necessary. So long ‘as the 
are sufficiently large and the compost 
50d condition it will not be necessary to 
rh them. The pots used should be clean 
jlled to about two-ihirds their depth with 
, broken crocks, the compost used con- 
2%, about equal portions of fibrous peat 
shopped living Sphagnum Moss in about 
| proportions. 

e ordinary care required for the success- 
altivation of other plants will be all that 
cessary for growing Orchids. 


2EES AND SHRUBS 


"he scent of Rubus odoratus 


dE specific name of Rubus odoratus had 
uways puzzled nie, for the flowers have 
mly the ghost of a scent and the leaves 
at all. But after one of the baking days 
we had last July I noticed a strong; sweet 
of Cedar-wood in a corner of the gar- 
ind soon traced it to the sticky, magenta 
on the young shoots of a bush of the 
is a few yards away. 
close quarters the scent has a sharper, 
r quality mixed with the Cedar-wood, 
reealls the pleasant smell, which also 
s from glandular hairs, of. the flower- 
s of our native Agrimony. It needs a 
un to bring out the scent, and this the 
does not often get in England, 
ially since it has the amiable quality of 
shing in shady places; but a brake of 
rowing wild in its North American 
, might well be scented strongly enough 
mmer to make the epithet ‘‘ odoratus ”’ 
ndiately and obviously appropriate to it. 
is an old garden plant, for it was intro- 
lat the end of the eighteenth century ; 
t is seldom seen in. modern gardens, 
rh it deserves a place for many good 
fies. The large, flat flowers have a 
ul elegance of design, and their deep, 
r dull magenta-crimson, set off by the 
1 of straw-coloured stamens, is not a 
yon colour. The very large, Vine. 


id leaves are handsome, and the reddish 
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fur of the young shoots contrasts pleasantly 
with the pale wood of the older stems which 
have shed their bark, 

It flowers steadily from May till autumn, 
even beneath the shade of trees, and this year 
it has produced a few berries, like pale red 
Raspberries, but very sharp to the taste and 
without much body {o them, 

Its faults are an untidy habit of growth, 
in which it resembles a gigantic Raspberry, 
and a tendency, especially in rich soils, to 
spread too freely. The flowers would be 
more effective were they not produced one 
at a time and did they not fade quite so 
quickly in the sun; but, in compensation, 
both the buds and empty calyces are decora- 
tive. FeoASH- 

Chesham Bois. 


The autumn-flowering Witch Hazel 
(Hamamelis virginiana) 


This large and loose, yet graceful, shrub 
commences to bloom early in October, some- 
times earlier, and just when the leaves are 
developing their rich autumnal tints of 
orange and yellow. . It is then the golden- 
yellow flowers bedeck the — half-naked 
branches in. quite a free and beautiful way, 
and if the bushes have been placed «by a 
thoughtful planter in the foreground of a 
group of evergreens the effect is greatly en- 
hanced, and certainly very desirable at this 
season. The bushes here are about 12 feet 
in height, and from these handsome large 


sprays of bloom are gathered for indoor 
decoration. Coming from Eastern North 
America this shrub is very hardy, and 


flourishes even in the low-lying land at the 
waterside. It is much used as a stock by 
nurserymen for grafting the Asiatic species 
upon. This, however, should not prevent its 
being planted to produce its own flowers. In 
a wild state this shrub attains a height of 
30 feet. E. M. 
Sussex. 


Koelreuteria paniculata 


Why such a beautiful tree as the above 
should be absent from our gardens is not 
quite clear when much valuable space is 


4. The beautiful Cattleya Lady Veitch 


=,’ 


| Pure white, with soft yellow blotch, shaded on the broad and deeply frilled lip 


& Shown by Messrs. Cowan and Co, 
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often allotted to inferior subjects. I am re- 
minded of this fact by a large plantation 
which I ran across a few days ago in one of 
the Surrey nurseries, the pinnate leaves, each 
from 12 inches to 18 inches in length, being 
conspicuous by reason of their glorious 
orange and crimson tints. This lovely tree is 
a native of China and was long ago intro- 
duced to this country, where it has proved 
perfectly hardy. It reaches 60 ft. in height, 
and there are trees in this country which are 
rapidly approaching this measurement with 
a much greater spread of branches. Its 
yellow flowers are borne in large pyramidal 
panicles 1 foot or more in length, at which 
time it is a singularly elegant and attractive 
subject. These are succeeded by large, in- 
flated fruits which contain the dark-brown, 
pea-like seeds. Almost any good soil appears 
to suit this uncommon tree, but a site well 
exposed to sunshine should always be chosen 
for it, and if grouped in the. foreground of 
tall-growing evergreen trees the effect will be 
more striking than when planted in the open. 
Most of the books describe the colouring of 
its leaves as rich yellow, which does not 
justly describe the true colour of its leaves at 
the present time. E. MarkHam. 


Clerodendron foetidum 


This handsome species is flowering freely 
with me this year, its large terminal rounded 
corymbs of purple-red flowers being very 
effective. It is essentially a shrub for a shel- 
tered situation, for it is usually—but not 
always—cut down to the ground-line each 
year. Vigorous shoots nevertheless appear 
with warmer conditions, and grow to a height 
of 3 feet or more, clothed with large, hand- 
some leaves, each 8 inches across, each 
shoot terminated by a corymb of bloom 
6 inches or 7 inches across. This distinct 
plant spreads into quite a colony in a few 
years by means of underground suckers, 
which flower in quite a short time, and by 
which the plant may be increased to any ex- 
tent. The flowers are fragrant, but the leaves 
emit a nauseous odour when handled. This, 
however, is rarely necessary as» the flowers 
wilt quickly when cut. Left alone in the bor- 
der, and in the foreground of taller-growing 
shrubs, it is very beautiful during August 
and September. C. trichotomum jis also 
blooming very freely this year, the large 
bushes beine laden wi:h red and white 
flowers. M. S. 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Pilostegia viburnoides 
A very interesting climbing plant. which 
attracted my attention quite recently was the 
above, which has deep green, glaucous, 
polished leaves, each about 6 inches long, and 
during September and October handsome 
panicles of fragrant, pure white  flowers,: 
6 inches or more in length. It is a very 
beautiful wall shrub and is evergreen, which 
renders it even more valuable for our gar- 
dens. The plant in question, growing at the 
foot of an east wall, was in perfect health. 
GieMnS: 


Tree leaves 


During the last 10 years it has been found 
increasingly difficult to obtain stable manure 
at reasonable cost,and quite a number of gar- 
deners have had to resort to other measures 
to help the soil. The value of leaves has be- 
come more appreciated, and these, if collec- 
ted in the autumn as they fall and stacked, 
will be ready for digging in a few months 
hence. Every owner of a greenhouse knows 
full well the necessity of having a supply of 
leaf mould, as well as the leaves for plung- 
ing in pits and frames. Oak leaves are 
specially good for this purpose, and no oppor- 
tunity should be lost in obtaining what may 
be possible. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The Disbudded Early 


HERE is no phase of culture more in- 

teresting, and, by the way, more pay- 

ing, than growing the early-flowering 
varieties well. It is not enough-to simply 
put the plants in the ground, place a stick to 
each, and then let all the ‘blooms come at 
will. Anyhow, by this means it is easy to 
obtain a wealth of bloom. I am thinking of 
individual specimens. Those who havé never 
tried the thinning idea are unaware of the 
fine blooms, which may be had by the plan 
of allowing only one flower-bud to develop on 
each branch. These are medium sized—that 
is, compared with the big show blossoms—of 
good shape, and very lasting when cut. The 
plant is branching and may not produce big 
foliage, but must have a bloom-stalk that is 


¢ ey 
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new iinds have so far this season been ex- 


hibited that show a decided improvement. 
Almirante (chestnut-red) is ideal. For this 
reason, therefore, its red form as well as the 
golden one must be named first-rate. © Fram- 
field Early White and its cream form, be- 
sides the incurving variation named Ciss- 
bury White, give an excellent trio of chaste 
things. Sanctity is a white held in great 
esteem, and this may be had in bloom from 
August onwards. The variety Mrs. R. 
Hamilton gives rich yellow flowers, more in- 
curving in formation than most. This shape, 
too, is found in Early Buttercup. — Lichfield 
Furple, L. White, L.. Peach, L. Pink, and L. 
Bronze, besides Miss G. K. Thorpe (white) 
and Mrs. A. W. Thorpe (old gold), are all 
from one source. Pink Delight, again, with 
Cranford. Pink, Cranford Yellow, also Holly- 
cot Yellow, emanate from another source. | 
favour Pink Profusion on account of a bushy 


The beautiful Incurved Chrysanthemum J. W. Streater 
Flowers soft yellow, medium size, and of well groomed appearance 


wiry and yet strong enough to hold it erect 
without support. 

In the cultivation of the early kinds rich 
ground is not desirable—just ordinary garden 
soil—and all they ask for is an open spot with 
about 18 inches from plant to plant, then 
kept free from weeds and watered if need be 
in summer. : 

As I write (end of September) these early 
varieties are providing rich colouring, and the 
blooms are fully open; that is to say quite 
three weeks before their natural time, 
through the process of disbudding. The 
stems of some of the varieties can be cut 
nearly 2 feet in length; such samples being 
most suitable for floral decorations, and there 
need not be any wonder about their increas- 
ing popularity. 

In naming varieties an exhaustive list is 
not intended, for sorts are numerous; but if 
those included in this note be nicely done the 
ambition of the grower will be towards 
others; and in passing be it remarked that 


habit of growth, and there is a salmon form 


of it. 

The above named will, by the way, carry 
us on with bloom throughout the month of 
October, and by then the indoor kinds proper 
will be coming along. In case of bad weather 


it is well to be prepared, and several ways of 


protection suggest themselves. Waterproof 
canvas is, of course, as good as anything. I 
have fixed old garden lights on posts in 
covering some favoured sort; and also used 


sacking, putting this over the framework: if - 


required to ward off rain. The whites and 
lighter shades are the more easily spoiled. 
Crimsons seem to defy the elements. — 


= Vs 


Chrysanthemums in small pots 


Quite a number of growers of Chrysanthe- 
mums to-day use for the final shift pots 
smaller than was the case a few years ago; 
mostly, 
economical—the price of pots 8 inches to 10 
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“be kept intact, matters are irathe 


‘descriptions are not necessary. Sca 


I think, it is because it is more- 


inches having almost doubled | 
10 of 15 years, and also, owi 
plants being grown just for home | 
it is more convenient to use 
5 inches or 6 inches in diamet 
these will be transferred  fror 
quarters to the greenhouse, and 
bear in mind that whilst out of « 
ing on the ground or ashes the” 


when one comes to place pots 


remembered if they are to be k 
and the lower leaves to be ret 
will now be full of roots and 
greatly by the occasional use of ) 
lants and soot. ‘Cuttings I struck 
May have developed into promising 
5-inch pots, bushy and sturdy, and u 
table. decoration. _- = ~Woo 


Apple and Pear scal 
LTHOUGH the fungi causin 
Apples and Pears are differen 
very closely allied; but as 


appearance of the disease and the 
treatment in each case are identica 


ably the most general and most wi 
tributed of fungus diseases attack 
and Pears, and during certain s 
entire crop is much depreciated 
rendered altogether unsaleable, owi 
presence of numerous blackish b 
scabs and gaping cracks on the 
the casual observer scab is only re 
the fruit, whereas in reality — 
appears first on the leaves and you 
whence the spores are washe 
on to the fruit, which is the 
attacked. If the fruit is near 
before it is infected the spots f 
fungus remain small and are irregular 
tered over the surface. Although th 
value is thereby depreciated, such fr 
materially injured, the scabs. 
superficial. If, however, int 
when the fruit is young, its furt 
checked; the surface becomes mo 
covered with scabs of various sizes 
later stage is irregularly cracked, 
leaves and young shoots the fun 
minutely velvety, dark-colou 
which have. an olive-green t 
spores are ripe. pees 
TREATMENT. — (1) Spraying 
strength Bordeaux mixture {i 
copper sulphate and 3 lbs. of qu 
gallons of water) should be cot 
the first appearance of the fun 
foliage; if spores are once allowed 
the case is practically hopeless, 
their enormous numbers and rapid di 
The spraying should be done at 
found necessary until the Apples ar 
size of a Hazel-nut. Strong Boré 
ture must not be used, otherwise th 
will be scorched. : n° 
(2) When the disease has been 
an orchard all Apple and Pear tr 
be thoroughly drenched with 
sulphate of copper—r lb. of 1 
25 gallons of water. This shot 
during the winter, before the bud 
swell, otherwise the foliage will be ec 
destroyed. This winter wash is 0 
‘in destroying fungus spores pr 
crevices in the bark, and should 
applied as a preventive. = | 
(3) The fungus tides over the 
fallen diseased fruit. All such fr 
therefore be gathered and burned 
—Leaflet 131, Ministry of ! 
and Fisheries. — 


{E aim of all growers ought to be the 
eful preservation of the seed-tubers, 
w being stored, in as dormant a state 
ible. Nothing in the shape of a heap 


ated from the ware and quite the 
Potatoes—good medium-sized un- 
rs being the best for planting— 


by exposure to the light and air is 
visable, inasmuch as it slightly re- 
outing, but this ought not to be 
about by leaving them for several 
weeks lying on the ground or on 
dards, or mats in-the open, as by 
time not a few of the tubers may 
cen disease between the lifting and 
times, this being effectually hidden 
coat of green. ‘Tubers thus diseased 
tt decay rapidly, and perhaps the first 
tion of its presence is in many cases 
adily growth of the sprouts. Diseased 
innot support a strong growth of haulm 
has time to become self-supporting, 
ought never to be planted. — Disease 
; are far more plentiful in the air than 
‘of us are aware, but if they cannot 
the tubers before their skins are dry 
ell set they will not affect them after- 


, always provided the Potatoes have 
wroperly stored. Dig all tubers that are 
‘stored in dry weather, and while also 
round is in.a semi-dry state. This 
s of the tubers being placed under cover 
= and lightly covered up almost as 
is they are dug. It is a mistake to 
a lot of newly-dug Potatoes on the 
d to dry all night. Sprouting must be 
ited as much as possible by storing 
as well as exposing the tubers to light 
ir. Keeping them in single layers, rest- 
1 the case of Ashleafs on the smaller 
: that previously attached to the plant, 
ind fairly light, is the best preventive 
smature sprouting and also the surest 
f-having the sprouts stout and strong 
the proper time arrives for growth to 
e. Shallow trays with the corner 
s 2 inches higher than the sides are 
handy for storing seed-tubers in, as 
nm be packed one above another and 

duly shade each other. Any kind 
box or shallow basket blocked up well 
bovye the other is preferable to storing 
‘p boxes, hampers, and such like. The 
should at planting time be quite firm 
routs short, yet how often do cot- 
+ turn them out from a spare room or 
re all matted together and shrivel- 
’rotection must be afforded during 
‘ost. | 


Storing Potatoes 


it point in the lifting of Potatoes is 
at they are not injured in any way 
fork, while if they are intended for 
{ Care must be taken to expose them 
ong enough to the air so that they be- 
enough for storing. In the case of 
t are being saved for seed it is a 
to allow them to become greened 
ley are stored, which is best done in 
xes with a leg at each corner so 
boxes can be stood one on top of 
A Potato store should be quite dry 
and at the same time safe from 
tored in sheds they should not be 


— 


thinly and frequently examined in 
iseased tubers may be in the heap, 
if not at once removed would very 
contaminate the whole. After about 
xs the tubers may be put more 
without any harm. Where large 


rge heaps when first lifted, but be 
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quantities have to be stored there is no plan 
so good as clamping or pitting the tubers. In 
pitting select a position somewhat above the 
general level, so as to be quite safe from 
heavy rains. Having selected a site for the 
clamp, lay down on this some straw (Wheaten 
straw or Barley straw for preference) or 
Heather, and on this arrange the tubers in a 
long sloping heap, cover with straw, and then 
place over all sufficient soil to ward off frost. 
In taking out the soil for covering the Pota- 


toes a trench will be made along each side ~ 


of the clamp. This is an advantage, as a 
hollow is thus formed into which the rain that 
runs off the soil with which the Potatoes are 
covered finds its) way into the trench and 
keeps the tubers dry. It is well to make an 
outlet from. the trench so that the surplus 
water may drain away. Some people insert 
two or three drain pipes along the ridge of 
the clamp; others, again, use a wisp of straw. 
Care must be taken, however, when frost 
threatens, to block up the end of the drain 
pipe, or if the straw is used to remove it and 
fill in with soil. 


The best late culinary Pea 


Having to provide a long succession of 
Peas, I have had during the last 24 years to 
test great numbers of varieties, more 
especially those to provide latest supplies. 1 
have never favoured the sowing of early 
varieties late in the season for this purpose, 
the quality of these leaving much to be de- 
sired. By carefully studying the matter over 
a series of years I have finally been convinced 
that by sowing at end of May, or very early 
in June, I get the best and most reliable re- 
turn for the labour of raising high-class Peas 
for use right through October. I have on 
several occasions picked quite good Peas in 
November (our latest being November goth). 
For some years I pinned my faith to Alder- 
man, but later found that this fine-Pea set 
very indifferently in wet weather. Latest 
Giant was pretty good, but always inclined 
to mature the whole crop at the one time, 
thus shortening the season by a couple: of 
weeks. Michaelmas set well, but the seeds 
would not swell after the autumn really set 
in. The Gladstone did excellently, and I 
thought for a time that here was the final 
word in late Peas. But I was wrong. 
Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, the introducers 
of The Gladstone, advised me to try their new 
variety Rearguard. This, I believe, was a 
selection from The Gladstone, and it much 
resembles that grand variety in shape of pod, 
colour of haulm, and even height of growth, 
but it is superior in most respects, and here, 
at all events, gives larger pods and a heavier 
crop. It is of excellent flavour withal, and 
the seeds continue to swell until really severe 
frost arrives. At the present time (nearly the 
middle of October) I am daily picking good 
dishes, and to all appearance will be able to 
continue doing so for another couple of 
weeks. In height it reaches with me about 
5 feet, and I have never once seen this Pea 
attacked by mildew. C. Brair. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Site for sowing Onions 


Have any readers of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED practised sowing Onions on the site cf 


old Strawberry-beds without the ground first. 


of all being broken up? One of my men in- 
forms me that it was done in his last situa- 
tion, and with extra good results. The plan 
would seem to be a very rational one, as we 
all know that Onions prefer, and actually re- 
quire, a firm root-run, or at any rate a firm 
surface. ‘The top of the ground on an old 
Strawberry plantation is, as a rule, much 
harder than any amount of treading or even 
rolling could render the surface of any newly- 
dug plot, and the repeated mulchings with 


“ 
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rich manute must leave a great proportion of 
their strength washed down some distance 
into the ground. Unless in the case of beds 
that have had a longer lease than two years, 
much of the nourishment still remains be- 
neath. Then, again, should a dry summer 
follow the sowing, the ground on such a plot 
would retain the moisture much more 
thoroughly than one-more recently turned up 
and loosened, all of which would be in favour 
of the crop. In addition to all this, an arti- 
ficial stimulant could be sown between the 
lines while the crop is growing, or liquid 
manure applied. I recently cleared a bed of 
old Strawberry plants, scarified the surface 
and raked the refuse off. I have sown a 
limited quantity of Tripoli Onion seed with a 


~ view to testing the advantage or otherwise of 


the plan for myself. C. 


[In a garden iin Morayshire, where the soil 
is very light, and in which Onions annually 
failed, the following plan was adopted. in 
order to see whether success could not be had. 
Immediately after the Onion crop was cleared 
a thick layer of cow manure was spread over 
the Onion plot. This was allowed to stand all 
the winter, during which time the strength of 
the manure was washed into the soil. In the 
spring, previous to sowing the Onion crop, 
the manure was raked off, the surface 
levelled, lines drawn, and the seed sown. 
The. seed was well trodden in and the whole 
levelled over with the back of a rake. We 
have never seen better Onions than those 
obtained in this way. The ground was never 
dug, but the same plan was carried out year 


_after year, and the Onions, which previously: 


had been a signal failure, were always of 
large size, firm, and of just the type suitable 
for keeping.—ED.] 


Brussels Sprouts 


Now that the vegetables-of late summer 
and autumn draw to a close the earlier winter 
supplies are called upon. Chief among these 
is, of course, the Brussels Sprout, which 
was raised under glass and planted out with 
a view to providing pickings in October. 
With the cultivation of these this note is not 
concerned. The question which I wish to ask 
is this: Is the modern Brussels Sprout quite 
as well flavoured and as hardy as most of 
its predecessors? Many of the newer sorts 
give sprouts which are exceedingly large, yet 
firm and shapely withal. It appears to me, 
however, that size has been aitained at the 
expense of quality, for, rightly or wrongly, 
I cénsider the flavour of the giant Sprouts 
to be coarse—to be, if one may coin a word, 
too ‘*sprouty.’? While the large, basket- 
filling Sprout may be desirable from the mar- 
ket grower’s point of view, yet in private 
establishments I find from personal ex- 
perience that the small, delicately-Aavoured 
Sprout is! much preferred at the table. 
Sprouts, of course, are best when cooked 
whole, but when they are over large cooking 
becomes difficult, the characteristic appear- 
ance of the boiled Sprouts is lost, and un- 
doubtedly the more extended period of cook- 
ing deprives them of their true flavour. One 
has no desire to be dogmatic; but it really 
appears that (in private establishments at all 
events) the smaller Sprout is more satisfac- 
tory in every way than its modern successor. 

A GaLLoway GARDENER. 


Tomatoes 

Plants growing in the open ground will 
need looking over at short intervals, and 
when the fruit is approaching the ripening 
stage it should be gathered and placed on a 
shelf in a greenhouse to finish. Remove all 
foliage that is covering the fruit, and where 
the plants are growing at the base of a wall 
a few lights, if arranged over the plants, will 
greatly assist in the ripening of the back- 
ward fruits. 
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Herbaceous’ borders 


HE best style for hardy plants is the pic- 
turesque style reached often unintention- 
ally in many old-fashioned gardens. 
The doors of the house wreathed with Honey- 
suckle or climbing Roses, the windows peep- 
ing through Clematis or Jasmine, the beds 
edged with rustic stones covered with dwarf 
plants, bowers of climbers in the most odd 
and picturesque places, and the flowers in 
great clumps in irregular beds and borders, 
each sort being allowed sufficient space to de- 
velop itself properly and show its capabilities. 
The 
MIXED BORDER, in which the plants are 
placed in rows, and each kept to a small, 
neat specimen, the tall-growing ones having 
their flower-stems tied to neat stakes, rigidly 
upright, is amongst the worst arrangements 
possible for hardy flowers; but not so the 
mixed border, in which spreading plants are 
allowed to form great patches 1 yard to 
2 yards across. Take a mixed lot of Prim- 
roses and plant them in a row, and the effect 
is poor compared with that of the same plants 
arranged in one irregular clump; the same 
with Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Daffodils, and 
most other dwarf-growing things. 
plants will be found to have the best effect 
planted in some informal manner, as if in a 
state of nature. This does not mean that the 
plants are to be planted in any higgledy- 
piggledy fashion, that is the very reverse of 
Nature’s arrangements. Plants, when they 
seed themselves, come up all round the 
parent plants, forming clumps and masses, 
but occasional. seeds get blown away, or 
carried by birds, so that approach to a colony 
of any particular plant is generally signalled 
by the appearance of stragglers or outliers 
away from the principal masses. Something 
of that kind would be the best arrangement 
for that large class of gardens which are too 
large for one pair of hands, but are. not too 
large when the owner has a permanent man 
to do the rough work, but attends to all the 
niceties himself. Let one thing be a feature 
in each part of the garden at one season, and 
all the rest subordinate. In the autumn, for 
instance, one part of the garden might be 
conspicuous for its Phloxes, another for its 
Roses, another for its Dahlias, another for its 
Gladioli, another for its Japanese Anemones, 
and so on, always choosing for the con- 
spicuous plants those which remain in bloom 
for a considerable time, and keeping those 
subordinate whose blooming: period is short. 
One advantage of the picturesque style of 
gardening is the great use that can be made 
of climbing and twining plants. Honey- 
suckles, Everlast ing Peas, Clematis, Passion- 
flowers, and annual climbers can all be placed 
almost anywhere, running up poles, over 
trees and fences, trailing over sunny banks, 
or trained on rustic arches over the walks. 


Pyrethrums 


The double Pyrethrums, in praise of which : 


it is almost impossible to say too much, as 
their flowers are quite equal in size and form 
to those of the best Asters or Chrysanthe- 
mums, and almost as varied in colour, and as 
they are borne singly on stems they are of 
great value for cutting and last long in 
water. 
rich deep loam, in which they are able to 
send their roots well down and stand without 
flagging. As nurserymen supply double 
Pyrethrums in pots they may be planted at 
any time, but in cases where it is desired to 
make divisions of established tufts that opera- 
tion should be left till the spring, as then the 
crowns may be cut through, and the separa- 
tion made without fear or loss. The large 
single Pyrethrums dre also worth growing, 


All hardy 


’ however, 


“casionally 


The soil that suits them best is a 
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as, though they have but the one row of 
petals, and partake too much of the character 
and appearance of the Ox-eye Daisy, they are 
very brilliant in colour, and look well in vases. 
These single Pyrethrums seed freely, and if 
sown early in spring the plants flower the 
same season, and quite profusely the year 
after. 


Propagating the Scotch Rocket 


This has flowered exceptionally well this 
season, the spikes of both the pink and the 
white forms being produced in great abun- 
dance. It is, indeed, a glorious plant, and 
one can only grieve that its culture is so 
difficult that it cannot be universally grown. 
Those who have it should now see to the 
increase of stock. By far the best method 


is by means of cuttings secured early in Octo- , 


ber, but these are not always available, as 
growths are often too short to admit of their 
being used for this purpose. To encourage 
the formation of suitable cuttings the plants, 


as soon as the flowers fade, or earlier if one - 


cares to use them for house decoration, should 
be cut back, but not too closely, about 


6 inches or 7 inches from the ground being 


low enough. Stir the soil all round the plants 
lightly with a hand-fork, and if the soil is 
dry give a thorough soaking of water. In 
very dry weather spray overhead each even- 
ing, and, if the plants are growing in full 
sunshine, stick in a few twigs round them to 
break the fiercer of the rays, and in due time 
shoots sufficiently long to be used as cuttings 
will be forthcoming.- 
cuttings, and in such a way as to secure a 
‘heel’? with each. Trim off a few of the 
lower leaves and insert firmly round the 
edges of well-drained 5-inch pots of fresh, 
sandy compost. Water thoroughly and set 
in a cold-frame, shading carefully and keep- 
ing close for a time. A watch must be kept, 


coddling, and if kept too long in a closed 
frame the foliage will begin to turm yellow, 
and this is a bad sign. To obviate this, at 
the first appearance of yellowing, or damp- 
ing, begin to give a little air, a mere chink at 


fir st, but gradually Lean until the 
sashes are removed altogether in fine 
weather. All autumn and winter air in 


abundance must be given unless when severe 
frost prevails, when it is necessary to afford 
some litthe protection. Go over the pots oc- 
and remove dead or dving foliage, 
and see that slugs and snails are kept at bav. 
All this is somewhat troublesome, 
plant is well wonth all the attention one can 
give it. C. Brair. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Wood Hyacinths 


Under this heading are grouped two 
species of Scilla—viz., Scilla nutans and Scilla 
hispanica.. Both have aliases which means 


that they have both at one time or another 


bothered botanists. Scilla nutans is none 
other than the English Bluebell. This is 
most likely the reason why we do not find it 
more frequently in ordinary gardens. Scilla 
hispanica is the English Bluebell’s counter- 
part in Spain. It is purely a question of in- 
dividual taste whether the crozier-shaped in- 
florescence of nutans or the candelabra- 
shaped one of hispanica is to be placed first. 
I had pretty well all the varieties in com- 
merce in flower in my garden this year. 
Some visitors went for one and some for the 
other. Personally, I prefer S. hispanica. 

I find all of these Scillas do well in Grass; 
also that they are never quie at their best 
the first time they flower after having been 
planted. Hence they should be put where 
they will not be disturbed for four or five 


Carefully remove the ~ 


for the Rocket is very resentful of — 


but this 


ful for planting round the edges 


varieties. 


30 years. 


ke 


years. After a time, if they like 

they become almost too vigorous 
of thinking and need lifting. 
big bold clumps on herbaceous bor 
see them in conjunction with M 
Tulips. What a goodly sight, for ¢ 
a mixture or juxtaposition of one 
of the blue wood Hyacinths with 
yellow Tulip like Ellen Willmott, 

the pink Scillas as a ground pla 
such a. pink-toned mauve 
Euterpe. There is a fair number 
in commerce. I had nine of S 

nine of S. hispanica in my colle 
year. Pride of place I gave to Bh 
(hispanica). It seems to me to be 
of the whole lot. It is so very d 

the garden and it is a splendid s 
vases. Asa late variety of the sa 
Sky Blue appealed to me. Novy 
Queen is one of the firsts to bloo: 
might be included in a purchase, 
Blue from two different firms, 
I had the right. thing, but why 
when the colour is a very deep bl 
Queen (hispanica) is my_ favou 
None are true pinks, there is a li 
all. In the nutans section two that 
nutans major and nutans alba ma 
the pick, but F also Heed Blush | 
rather pale pink. ae 


# 


Iceland Popeies in win: 

Of late years there have been imp: 
in Iceland Poppies, notably the— 
which is a better type than the 
nudicaule, being stronger in ‘the 
possessed of finer blossoms. It is 
that established clumps will stan 
unprotected so long as the soil is fa 
drained, but young plants from a 
ing sometimes succumb to frost if 
out shelter of some kind. These 
so beautiful, and serve such a usefu 
for table decoration, that it is worth 
a little trouble to tide them over un 
It is a convenience, of course, w 
plants have been pricked out int 
then it is comparatively easy to lace 
light over them, but hes a 


spring comes round they soo. 1 
milder conditions and burst into 
In the circumstances it is wor 


Admittedly of little or no us 

these stately plants are neverth 
in many ways. Of bold grow 
ing large, and in some. cases 
blooms, the Paony-flowered D 
mirable when planted well bac 
baceous border; and they are spe 


shrubberies or for dotting throu 
beries of moderate size and in~ 
shrubs are dwarf. There are 
effective sorts. My own selection 
de Gustave Duizon, a varie 'y 
vivid scarlet bloom; Geisha, which is 
and bears richly- tinted yellow flow 
lightly with crimson; Red Indian, t 
which is sufficiently descriptive 
and Hampton Court, 
These complete ‘ a fairly 
tive selection, although none of 1 
classed as novelties. Souvenir di 

Duizon, for example, I have grow! 
A’ GALLowav G 


ns—Queries and answers are inserted in 
LLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
follow these rules: All communications 
clearly written on one side of the paper 
addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
business should be sent to the Pus- 


ed in addition to any designation he may 
o be used in the paper. When more than 
ery is sent each should be on a separate 
f paper, the name and address being added 
h. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
3g some days in advance of date, queries 
always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
following their receipt. We do not reply to 


s by post. 
Ee . 


he name and address of the sender are - 
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Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
Same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We -have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. *We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


_ FLOWER GARDEN 
‘Chrysanthemums 
on).—You would do better by care in 
on of varieties in getting early bloom 
yy topping the plants. Polly and its 
“and crimson forms, Goacher’s Crim- 
onze Goacher, Normandie, Harvesier, 
sot Yellow, Roi des Blancs, Mme. 
Masse, Crimson Masse, Ralph Curtis, 
e Burns, John M‘Alpine, Horace 
1, and Mrs. W. Sydenham are a 
<cellent kinds that flower in the open 
ptember. “ Chrysanthemums,’’ by 
as Stevenson. (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 
ng Acre, W.C., and Edinburgh.) 

ta Mussini | 

ots is quite hardy, and in 
district you may cut it down after 
ing. It is naturally of very straggling 
h, and it is impossible to get tidy plants 
The best place for it is as an edging 
nt of trees and shrubs. 


ing Crinum Powelli 
M. Waring).—The instructions . about 
1 Crinum FPowelli in GaRDENING 
RATED and in the nurseryman’s cata- 
are both correct, the explanation being 
lot only are the bulbs themselves very 
‘but that they have a long neck, of 
only the top few inches should be 
ground. 
sstegia virginiana 
H. English).—Your plant is - Physos- 
virginiana, an old, and now somewhat 
ted, inhabitant of herbaceous borders. 
a fine plant and. stately when well 
, but there is scarcely any demand for 
resent. The retail price is from 6d. to 
*r root, and the dozen rate between 
and 7s. 6d., according to size of roots, 
ant is nearly forgotten and we fear the 
d would scatcely repay cost of adver- 
FUL. --: 

Salvia patens 
at the roots and shake 
the soil from them, then place in fine, 
n a greenhouse or frame so protec- 
it frost cannot reach them. In this 
. oh will keep better than when 
vf and put away in sand or on a shelf. 
the plants into the light early in the 
when they will soon start into growth 
Cs planted out when hardened off. 

ng growths will make good cuttings, 
1 grown and planted out will flower 


_ GREENHOUSE 

ng plants for conservatory 
J.).—We advise you to plant 
tis indivisa lobata; Passiflora Con- 
Elliott, Tacsonia Van Volxemii, and 
rosea. These are quick-growing, 
ood foliage, and lovely when in 
f course, they should be kept free 
et pests, especially mealy-bug. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Planting a Holly hedge 

(V. H., Dorset).—The Holly requires room. 
A double row may be planted at 18 inches 
apart and the same distance between the 
plants in the row. The time to cut the hedge 
—using a knife, not shears—is during May, 
but a second trimming may be needed and 
this should be done in September. + 


The common Jasmine (J. officinale) 
fruiting 

Is it usual for the common white Jasmine 
to produce berries? I have a plant (an old 
one) on my porch. It has several green 
berries about the size of small, Peas. I never 
remember to have seen this before. 

(Mrs.) N. Lucy, 

Newbury, Upper Broad Heath, 

near Worcester. 

[The fruit of this Jasmine when ripe is 
greenish-black, about 3 inch long, solitary or 
twin. The fruit is not regularly or ffeely pro- 
duced. No doubt the fruits are often over- 
looked even when they are produced. ] 


Trees for exposed position 

(Yorkshire Tyke).—Tall-growing plants: 
Cupressus macrocarpa, Evergreen Oak, 
Hawthorns, Laburnum, Pinus austriaca, P. 
insignis,  P. Pinaster, Poplar, Ulmus, 
Turkey Oak. Dwarf plants: Escallonia, 
Euonymus, Sea Buckthorn, Tamarix, Gorse, 
Elder. 


FRUIT 


Mealy bug on vines 

(C.).—Perseverance is the great factor in 
clearing out this pest. When you prune the 
Vines you must remove all the prunings and 
at once burn them. After this is done you 
must scrub every part of the house with boil- 
ing water, repainting if need be, limewash 
the walls, clear off the surface soil—we are 
presuming that the border is inside—and 
bury it previous to adding fresh soil to the 
border. After this has been done well wash 
the whole of the Vine-rods with Gishurst 
Compound or a mixture of soft soap, clay, and 
Tobacco juice. If during the following 
summer any mealy-bug appears, touch each 
one with a small brush dipped in methylated 
spirit. If you have in the vinery any plants 
badly troubled with mealy-bug you should 
burn them at once. 


VEGETABLES 


Tomatoes scalded 

(G. R. M.).—Your. Tomatoes have been 
scalded. This is due to the fruits in the 
morning being damp with moisture because 
the house has been shut up close, and the sun 
scalds them before they are dry. Scalding, 
too, to a great extent may be caused by cut- 
ting away the foliage which one too often 
sees. Rich food is too often given in excess, 
and without foliage to absorb such food it is 
forced into the fruits, causing bad flavour, 
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spot, and scalding. The smooth varieties 
scald sooner than’the corrugated kinds, the 
skin being probably more sensitive. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Making Grape wine 


(R. E. D.).—The Grapes should not be 
fully ripe, and tubs and casks must be as 
clean and sweet as it is possible to make 
them. To each pound of Grapes allow 
13 pints of cold, boiled-water. Put the fruit 
and water ina tub, and with the hands 
break every berry. Let them remain in the 
tub four days, stirring them well. three or 
four times each day. On the fifth day strain 
the liquor into a clean tub, and add 33 lbs. 
of the best cane sugar to each gallon of the 
liquor. When this is quite dissolved put it 
into the cask, which must be kept full to the 
bung, keeping half a gallon to fill it up when 
the fermentation ceases. This takes place 
generally in 1o days or a fortnight. ‘Chen 
add § pint of the best pale brandy, and a 
z 0Z. of isinglass to each 5 gallons of wine. 
Bung up the cask and keep in a cool cellar 
until the spring, when you can draw it from 
the cask, keeping a vent-peg in, or bottle it; 
if the latter, the corks must be wired. 


» SHORT REPLIES 


A. H. T., Exmouth.—1. The Ranunculi 
should be planted now or as soon as received. 
2. Extra strong Rose shoots should be pegged 
down to the bank. All Brambles must be 
grubbed out of your bank or they may prove 
the source of endless trouble. The Wichurai- 
ana Roses in question are planted at the top 
of a sloping bank and ramble more or less 
at will down the bank, The growth is so 
vigorous that all surrounding vegetation is 
smothered up. 


J. F.~You may dress the lawn with the 
sand as wished, but we do not think this will 
level it. If the lawn is very uneven then the 
only thing to do is to lift the turf, level the 
ground and relay it. 


Noel Appleby, Farnham, Surrey.—The 
Rhododendrons are badly infested with Rho- 
dodendron-fly. It is the worst attack we have 
seen. We understand that the pest is very 
much on the increase in your neighbourhood. 
See special article next week. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


it, J.—Asters:: 1, Flowers quite dried. up, 
we fail to recognise; 2, Aster Nove Angliz 
Lil Fardell; 3, Aster Nove Angliz Storm- 
cloud ; 4, Aster either Novi Belgii King of the 
Belgians or Novi Belgii Robinson, V.C:; 5, 
Aster not recognised; 6, Golden Rod (Soli- 
dago Virgaurea) ; 7, Pyrethrum uliginosum. 

Constant Reader.—Your plant is Achillea 
Eupatorium*(A. filipendulina), a strong-grow- 
ing herbaceous plant with a very long season 
of beauty. The flattish heads of golden 
flowers are particularly telling from a 
distance and the finest effects are obtained by 
bold massing. : 


A Surrey Amateur.—1, Aceena microphylla. 

W. S. B., Lanarkshire—The Carnation is 
Rony Buchanan. We note that you are going 
to send the blooms of another variety in a 
few weeks, when it flowers. You are very 
optimistic, or perhaps Lanarkshire is the 
promised land of  perpetual-flowering Border 
Carnations, - 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


A. Smith.—1, Peasgood’s Nonsuch; 2, 
ors of Glamis; 3, Bramley’s; 4, Ecklin- 
ville, 


John J. 
Scarlet 
Beaufin. 


White.—t, Queen Caroline; 2, 
Pearmain; 3, Sturmer; 4, Striped 
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Lord Lambourne and his portrait 


Lord Lambourne, the “President of the 
Royal Horticultural. Society, has, with 
characteristic bonhomie, acceded to the 
unanimous wish of his colleagues on the 
Council of the Society and consented to have 
his portrait painted. Mr. Wilfrid de Glehn, 
A.R.A., has been commissioned to paint the 
picture, which will hang in the great new 
hall which the Society is about to build in 
Westminster. 


Horticulture has never had a more devoted. 


servant. In spite of the severest domestic 
bereavement, and of frequent ill-health, Lord 
Lambourne has with the greatest of courage 
continued to preside over the meetings of the 
Council and to guide its policy with mature 
judgment and sound common sense. The 
great and increasing success of the Society is 
largely due to his benevolent control. 

All lovers of gardening, whether amateurs, 
professionals, or seedsmen, regard him with 
the same warm affection’ as do his innumer- 
able friends in other walks of life; and I in- 
vite them one and all to unite in this com- 


memoration and to send their subscriptions- 


to the Chief Cashier, Royal Horticultural 

Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, 

©. W.1.i3 (Sir) WiLL14M LAWRENCE, 
Treasurer, Royal Horticultural Society. 


We feel sure that all Fellows 
Royal Horticultural Society, without excep- 
tion, will heartily endorse all that Sir William 
Lawrence has to say in praise of their worthy 
Fresident, and will welcome the suggestion 
that his portrait be given prominence in 
the new hall which the Society is about to 
build in Westminster. The following is a 
brief outline of Lord Lambourne’s career :— 

Lord Lambourne has been President of the 
Royal Horticultural Society since 1919, in 
which year he succeeded Field-Marshal Lord 
Grenfell. 

At Bishop’s Hall he grows with much suc- 
cess a great variety of plants. Carnations, 
notably Malmaisons, have been grown by him 
and by his mother before him for the last 65 
years. Rhododendrons are a speciality. 

New varieties of the following plants bear 
his name: Rose, Poppy, Iris, Dahlia, Carna- 
tion, Pink, Begonia, Cypripedium, An- 
thurium, and an Apple. 

** First Baron, er, 1917 5:P:C. 1605 ;-C.V.O. 
1905; J.P.; D.L.; Lord-Lieutenant of Essex; 
Vice-President, RAS Aedes 2 President, 
Royal Horticultural Society ; President, Pre- 
vention of Secret Bribery and Corruption 
Society; born August 17th, 1847; eldest son 
of late General Mark Wood; m. 1876, 
Isabella (d. 1923), second daughter of. Sir 
John R. Milbanke, 8th Bart.; Minister at 
Munich and The Hague. Educ. Eton. En- 
tered Coldstream Guards, 1866; retired, 
1883 ; Provincial Grand Master of Essex Free- 
masons, 1902; M.P. (C.), Epping Division of 
Essex, 1892-1917. eir, none.”? (Extract 
from ‘*Who’s Who.’’). 


Obituary 


ELISHA’J. HICKS, 


It is our sad duty to record the death of 
Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, which occurred on Sun- 
day, October 25th, at a nursing home in 
Reading. : 

At one time foreman in the Rose nurseries 


of Mr. George Prince at Longworth, near 


Oxford, Mr. Hicks eventually started a Rose 
nursery at Twyford on his own account. Be- 


ginning in a small way, he succeeded in. 


working up a large business. - His whole 
efforts were concentrated on growing and 
showing Roses, and his success affords a fine 
example of what may be accomplished in the 
nursery trade by skill, perseverance, and 


of- “the ~ 


a Bal nm 
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sheer hard work. He was peveE idle. On- 


the contrary, he became one of the most suc- 
cessful exhibitors of Roses in the country. 
His wonderful displays of Roses, especially at 
Regent’s Park and at Holland Park, will 
long be remembered. : fis 


1 

Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 
The Cabinet Maker.—Special Wycombe 
Issue. Wycombe and Leadership; Retail 
Advertising ; Special Lllustrations of the 
Leverhulme ~ Collection; A Review of 
Wycombe’s Work; Furnishing Interests at 

the Commercial Motor Show. 
The Chemical A ge.—Protection of Person- 
nel and Plant in Chemical Works; Special 
Issue; Metal Frotecting — Paint; 
Methods in American Works; Accident Pre- 


. vention for the Employer; Sir Max Muspratt. 


on the Future of Dyemaking. 


Discovery.—‘ The  Woyage of the St. 


_ George to the Pacific,” by Dr. Cyril Cross- 
land; ‘‘ Humble Bees: Their 
Cuckoos,”’ by Dr. R. Stewart MacDougall. 


The Electrician.—Mr. Chattock’s Presiden-’ 
tial Address; Wireless for Aircraft; ‘* Elec-- 


tricity Supply Problems,’”? by Mr. J. A. Thom- 
son. ; 

The Fruit Grower.—Imperial Fruit Show 
Issue: Guide-to its Features; Transport of 
Fresh Fruit. ~ 

The Gas World.—The Proper Use of a 
Showroom; Reconstruction at Stockton Gas- 
works; What Inventors are Doing. 


The Hardware Trade Journal.—Preparing 
for the Christmas Trade; The Demand for 


Utility Gifts; A Review of the Lock and~ 


Safe Industry; Hardware Applications for 
Import Duties. 


Horticultural Societies’ News 


Reading and District Gardeners’ 
Mutual Society 
There was a large attendance of members, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. A. W. Gower, 
_at the Abbey Hall on Monday evening, Octo- 


ber 19th, to hear a lecture on - ‘‘ The 
Chemistry of the Garden,’ by Mr. W. 
- Auton, The ~ Gardens, | Pyrford. ~~ Court, 
Woking. The lecturer, in introducing his 


subject, said that chemistry was the science 
of matter, and matter was the basis of all in- 
_dustries, also of life itself. Horticulture quite 
as much as, or perhaps more than, any other 
rests upon a chemical basis. The life cycle 
of the plant is a long series of chemical re- 
~action in the soil. Mr. Auton then proceeded 


to state a few of the actual problems met with 


by gardeners, and how chemical science 
might assist in their solution. The composi- 
tion of plants and soils was dealt with, and 
the remark was made that it was not so 
simple as might be supposed.. The consti- 
tuents of many plants have been established 
fairly definitely. The requirements of the 
different kinds of vegetation are well known, 


and with reference to soils physical culture- 


was a great essential. A most interesting 


discussion followed, chiefly with regard to— 


the necessity of converting all garden refuse 
into manure, so as to make up for the in- 
creasing scarcity of farmyard manure. 

In a competition for three vases of early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, disbudded, there 
was only one competitor, viz., Mr. M: God- 

_dard, The Gardens, Bear Wood, who was 
awarded the first prize, presented by Mr. 
J. L. B. Ridsdale. In a class for’ three 


varieties, not disbudded, the first’ prize went 


to Mr. J. R. Lloyd, Shinfield; the second to 


Mr. W. J. Knight, Beecham Road, Reading ; 
and the third to Mr. H. Wynn, Goring 
- a 


* 


Vite. 


Safety 


Nests and 


Messrs... J. > Burrells ste 


and Sons; Berengaria*, M 


os 
a 3 


Heath. In the non-competitive 
class Certificates were granted to 
Brighton Road, Reading, for. 
mums, and to. Mr. E. Cooper, 
for a collection of Roses, whilst ar 
Merit went to Mr. C. S. Cloey, T 
Sidmouth Grange, for Brussels Sp 


Wisley Trials, 1 

__ The following awards have hb 
Gooseberries by the Council o 
Horticultural Society after trial. 
FirST-cLass CERTIFICATE.—La1 
Cousens, Swanwick, Southampto 
Yellow, Messrs. Laxton Bros., - 
AWARD OF MERIt.—Green Ge 
Laxton Bros.; Langley Gage 
Cousens; Rifleman, Messrs. T.~ 
Sons, Sawbridgeworth; Cou 
_ Messrs. Cousens and Messr 
and Sons, Lowdham, Notts 
HIGHLY COMMENDED, — 
dustry, Messrs. Cousens; 
Messrs. Laxton Bros. ; Warr 
Cousens; Hebburn’s Green. 
Taylor, Messrs. Dobbie, Edi 
COMMENDED.— Victoria, 
son; Broom Girl, Messrs. 
Whitesmith, Messrs. J.— 


The following awards have bee 
Dahlias by the Council of the Ri 
tural Society after trial at Wisle 

~ AWARD OF ME 

‘SINGLE TypE_ ‘* B..’—Aimée Ba 
E. A. Bowles, Waltham Cross Be 

COLLARETTE.—Lady le Ba 
Cheal and Sons, Crawley. 

Pzony.—Mrs. Skevington,- 
University College, Reading; - 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons; F) 
J. Burrell and Co., Cambric 

SMALL-FLOWERED P@ony.—Luc 
J. Burrell; Mrs. A. Gordon 
and Sons; Molly, Mes 
Atalanta, Messrs. C. Turn 
Poynter, Mr. W. Tresede 


Cobb; Nigra, Mr. A. ae 
Messrs. J. Burrell; Cathe* 
- Burrell. pega 


H. Carlée, Heemstede; Pr 
Stredwick and Son, St. — 
Groot, Messrs. J. G. re 
Leiden; Uncle Dick, Messrs. 
Jean, Messrs. J. Burrell; Re; 
- Messrs. Godfrey and Sons, Exm¢ 
Perfection®, Messrs. D. Bruidego 
SMALL-FLOWERED | DECORATIVE. 
Messrs. J. Burrell; Freda, 
rell; May, Messrs. W. Tresede: 
CaMELLIA.—-Ulich, Messrs. J. Cheal 
Sons. Toe So ee 
Star.—Crimson Star, Messr 
Sons. Se) 2 eae 
Cactus.—Mrs. Lowes*, Me 


wick ; Princess Louise, Messrs. 
ss HIGHLY COMMEN 
P#ony.—Mrs. W. R. Dyk 
Cheal. and: Sons..- "== 
_SMALL-FLOWERED Paony.— 
J. Burrell; Harriet*, Messrs. _ 
_ Wessex*, Mr. A. J. Cobb; Tansy 
Burrell. Akg RS Ne 
~ Decorative.—Sheila Ward, ! 
Stredwick. : Sas 
STaR.—Highmead Star, Me 
and Sons; Charlwood Star, Mess 
and Sons; Shinfield Star, Mr. A. 
, Cactus.—Acme*,. Mr. -H. Sho 
Woking. : eres 


* Award recommended’ Septen 
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NOVEMBER 7, 1925 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


a Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden”’ 
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Spring Bedding Schemes 


Autumn thoughts on spring flowers: Preparing the beds and planting 


HOSE who have not yet planted their 
spring flower-beds must lose no time, 
ior after the month of November little 
‘be done outdoors until early spring 
es. Fortunately, there is no lack of 
's to choose from, and all are exception- 
cheap. While a large number of people 
satisfied with a display of Wallflowers, 
other early-flowering plants should not 
wverlooked. These are mostly very 
tiful and useful subjects, and inciude 
inthuses, Pirimroses, Forget-me-nots, 
is, Aubrietia, double Daisies, Violas, 
um. saxatile, and a host of bulbous 
sa 

EPARING THE BEDS.—Unless the soil is 
‘tionally poor no manure is necessary. 
1 digging the ground, however, it will 
ound beneficial to incorporate some 
1 leaf-mould with the soil. Failing de- 
-leaves, use any potting com- 
left over from the greenhouse 
ittle fibrous loam. The addi- 
of any of these should raise 
vel of the soil, which is de- 
e for beds exposed to fre- 
rainy periods. 

| PLANTING.—The association 
aotley crowd of miscellaneous 
; is not to be commended, 
igh the mixing of, say, 
in Tulips, with a groundwork 
brietia or Arabis has a pretty 
Similarly, a bold bed ot 
red or flaming golden Wall- 
‘s looks complete when edged 
| Forget-me-nots. The main 
hould be to have the scheme 
Zed pleasingly and the 
’s blending one with another. 
1 beds, whether large or 
please best when planted 
lowers of one sort, say Poly- 
ses or Forget-me-nots, for 
beds, and Tulips, Hyacinths, 
owers, or Daffodils for large 
Long beds or borders filled 
Wallflowers and edged with 
i, Aubrietia, Alyssum_ saxa- 
% double Daisies have a 
ig effect, especially if care 
een taken when arranging 
ilour scheme: An arrange- 
which I noticed last spring 
thich I admired was a long 
| filled with groups of Wall- 
S in separate colours, one 
‘being yellow, another red, 
thers were primrose, ruby, 


pale lemon, and other shades, each occupy- 
ing a space of 3 feet long by 2 feet wide and 
edged with Primroses. 

There are, of course, plants other than 
those mentioned above which are suitable for 
spring bedding. Amongst these may be in- 
cluded Anemones, Winter Aconite, Crocuses, 


Snowdrops,  Scillas, Grape Hyacinths, 
Ranunculi, Fritillarias, Chionodoxas, 
Alliums, and Irises. ee) Be 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Sternbergia macrantha 
Tain handsome Sternbergia, from Asia 


Minor, with large bright yellow flowers 
from 3 inches to 5 inches across, was 
shown by Major Albert Pam, Broxbourne, 
Herts, at the meeting of the Royal Horticul- 


The large yellow-flowered Sternbergia macrantha 


Shown by Major Albert Pam at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society 
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tural Society on October 20th. The flowers 
as shown were leafless, arising from long- 
necked bulbs as in the case of Colchicum. 
The colour is of good quality with a pleasing 
tone of green in the young flowers. The 
flowers give off the fragrance of honey. 

A First-class Certificate was awarded to 
this handsome autumn-flowering species as 
long ago as 1900, but it is still rare in culti- 
vation. 

Sternbergia lutea 

This autumn this pretty little bulb has 
flowered remarkably well with me. It makes 
a nice variation from the lilac of the autumn 
Crocus and Colchicum, and gives a nice clear 
bit of vellow when other rockery plants tend 
to duller tints. It does best in the rock. gar- 
den and prefers’ a light soil, in which it 
should be planted 6 inches deep. The long 
narrow green leaves follow the flowers and 
keep green and shiny the winter through, to 
die off in spring. They should be left un- 
disturbed as, unless they ripen thoroughly, 
they fail to flower the following year. They 
flourish near the sea better than anywhere 
else and bloom freely in autumn, and, when 


once established, grow into fine 
clumps. The best time to plant is 
in July while the bulbs are 
dormant. PH: 


Green Tomatoes 

At the close of the season many 
amateurs find that there still re- 
mains a considerable quantity of 
Tomatoes which, it is obvious, 
will never ripen. These need not 
be wasted, however, for they will 
form the basis of a verv useful and 
palatable chutney. The recipe 
may be of use to those who have 
green Tomatoes, and it is given 
herewith. Put a pint of vinegar 
and 1 lb. Demerara sugar into the 
preserving-pan and boil until the 
sugar is dissolved. Slice into the- 
svrup as many green Tomatoes as 
you desire to use with an equal 
weight of Apples, peeled, cored, 
and cut into quarters. Add 1 oz. 
of bruised ginger, six red Peppers, 
4 |b. of Shallots, and 2 Ib. of 
Suitanas, allowing $ lb. of sugar 
for each pound of Apples and 
Tomatoes, Boil until the mixture 
sets when a little is poured on a 
plate, stirring all the time. Pour 
into hot jars, cover when cold, and 
store ina cool, dry cupboard. 

A GALLowaAy GARDENER. 


Myrtus Luma 

This beautiful evergreen is one 
of the most attractive subjects in 
the garden at the present time by 


676 


reason of the Pees of polished, Black 
Currant-like fruits, with which the branches 
are laden. These are edible, but do not ap- 
peal to everyone’s palate, being too insipid. 
In bloom this is a lovely shrub and probably 


the hardiest of the genus. Its dispiay of 
berries is quite unusual this year. I find 
it easily increased by lavering. E. M. 


Honesty pods as winter ornaments 
The pods of the common Honesty (Lunaria 
biennis) are justly esteemed on account of 
their value for vases, etc.. Their satiny hue 
by artificial light is charming, especially when 


s 
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seen before mirrors. 
combinations is that of Feather Grass and 
Honesty. Only the inner division of the pod 
should be left, the outer ones, which are 
generally w eather-worn and soiled, are easily 
rubbed off between the finger and thumb. 


Where the plant grows freely fine panicles of. 


pods are formed, one of which, well pre- 
served, suffices for a large vase. Small side 
bi‘s are very pretty in “little vases with or 
without the more delicate Grasses. The 
Honesty may easily be raised from seed in 
spring, and it will grow well in any warm, 
sandy soil. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by- correspondents. 


The Star of the Veldt 


LLL garden lovers will soon be think- 

ing of making up their orders for 

flower-seeds, and when doing so they 
should not forget to include a packet or two 
of Dimorphotheca, in spite of its appalling 
name. These Stars of the Veldt are among 
the best of our newer annuals. Perhaps the 
most showy is D. aurantiaca, some times 
called the Orange Daisy, or Cape Marigold. 
If sown in April it will be flowering in May, 
and it is still blooming freely with me in spite 
of g degs. of frost registered in the open here 
one morning, which. cut down the Dahlias 
and the Nasturtiums. If D: aurantiaca is 
the most showy the hybrids are the most in- 
teresting. They are as sturdy as the type, 
and include a charming range of colour, the 
flowers varying from rich deep orange tinged 
with purple, the softest apricot, salmon, 
gold, lemon, primrose, and white, some of 
which are delicately tinted with purple, with 
deep purple centres. They have, proved the 
mos: lasting of all the summer annuals and 
are neat in habit, the plants being 15 inches 
in height. To keep them thus continuously 
in bloom they were not allowed to seed, but 
it should be added that some that were 
allowed to doso last year produced seedlings 
which came up self-sown, not being injured 
by the mild winter of a year ago. 

Hoddesdon, Herts. 


The Gromwells 


I have followed the correspondence on the 
Gromwells, and was somewhat mystified by 
the earlier writers, because I] thought I had 
myself got the species mixed. Mr. W. E. 
Th. Ingwersen’s interesting letter on page 
628 convinced me that my knowledge of 
these plants was right. Lithospermum pet- 
,reum and L. iecemedian are so distinct, and 
so is L. graminifolium, that no one can mis- 
take them. .The ancestors of L. intermedium 
I do not profess to know anything about, 
but this I have always had in my mind, that 
it looks to have the parentage of L. petratum 
and another of the Lithospermums, but 
which of them I could not say. ~L. inter- 
medium, as I have always known it, is pro- 
strate, the main’ branches woody, with bushy 
or tuft-like growths arising from them. It 
has not the wandering habit of L. gramini- 
folium. As regards L. petraeum, I have known 
it through a single bush I had for many 
years. It never grew more than 15 inches 
high, but then it was not in one of the best 
positions, and the soil was cold and heavy. 

To show how little L. petratum is known, I 
had occasion to look round for plants I 
wished to set out on some new rockwork 
recently erected here. I visited a nursery 
noted for its Alpines, and in the list of Grom- 
wells IT wanted was L. petraeum and L. inter- 
medium. The latter was there true to name, 


oH. SW: 


but L. petraetum took some finding, and the 
whole stock only consisted of two plants, and 
they were among a batch usually wintered in 


The Star of the Veldt (Dimorphotheca) 
A beautiful annual for the flower garden 


a cool house. 
hardy, 
our northern winters and poisonous fogs in 
the industrial area between Leeds and Brad- 
ford. 

Can any reader tell me why the name has 
been changed from L. petraetum to Moltkia 
petraea, and what is the botanical difference ? 

There is a strong rambling species called 
L. Zollinsieri, with pale-blue flowers, and 
which open quite early in the year. Will any 
reader who has grown it say what its value 
is for the rock garden? 
it a trial:- 

Scholes, near Huddersfield. 


Now L. petrzum is perfectly 


P, CLAPHAM. 


A new type of Gladiolus 


At the American Gladiolus Society’s exhibi- 
tion, held at Rochester, N,Y., in August last, 
the most extraordinary breakaway since 
Kunderd’s Ruffled Gladiolj were introduced, 
says the official Bulletin of the American 


-Gladiolus Society, was exhibited: by three 


One of the prettiest 


_ and colour of this remarkable flov 


_ planted about this time of the year. 


“not find they harbour slugs at all. 


because the one I had for years stood. 


I have not yet given . 


November 


paintings of ‘ The Or tiat on 
A. R. Sprague, of the Rancho Sa 
Co., San Diego County, Californ 
It resembled no other flower i 
either in colour or form, and wa 
named The Orchid, for a single flo 
as a Cattleya would readily be mis 
one a few feet distant. 
Its long, narrow, ruffled, ‘ene 
petals open toa width of 6 inches 
with a ground colour of very pale — 
flecked toward the edges and ends 
der-pink. 
The upper petal is usually incu 
tially concealing a touch of yellow 
throat crossed by two very narroy 
of amaranth. Four to five florets are 
one time and are gracefully plac 
spike, not opposite, but all facing 
While most interesting variation 


been brought out from time to ti 
the last 50 years, no so distinctly 
has ever before been shown. st 


Thrift as an edgie 


With reference to the letter, issue 
1oth, on edging for garden. paths 
‘very much interested. an should be ple 
more information re Armeria vulg 

What I should like to know from 
is :—(1} What colour is the flower 

garis? (2) Does it grow to a fair hei 
is the foliage a good colour of green 
it evergreen? ~ _-L. S$. De 

Quarry House, Brinscall, 

near Chorley. 


Our correspondent, “ Talbou! Do 
kindly obliges with the following r ply.: 

The flower is pink, the plant— 
green, both pink and “green being 
colour. It grows from ‘6 inche 
high. I had my plants pulled up 
sea coast in large tufts, which w 
pieces and put in in small bits, m 
having no roots but all grew < 
formed a thick, close edging. 


as the flowers are over the edges s 
cut back, and now the gardener h. 
them hard back with shears again. 


Monotony of decorated tal 


I, too, have often been struck 
of originality in competitive exl 
decorated tables at many of our flow 
I should like to draw attention t 
prize effort at the recent interna 
in Edinburgh. Not, perhaps, th 
much originality. i in the arra 
what pleased me most (and s 
the judges) was the complete brea 
the flowers employed. These 
almost entirely of that brillia 
coloured perennial from South Afr 
bera Jamesoni. This, with a f 
blooms .at the corners, was ver 
and attracted a good deal of at 
the public. Most of the other ta 
sameness of colour and arrange 
and commented on by “ G. T. B 
other correspondents in recent num 
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Garhation I was very sorry to see 
graph, issue October 31st, page 660, 
Midland Society connected with tha 
has ceased to pease to 
port. B 

There must still be many of f! 
I should imagine, who will regret 
tunity to show their blooms, a 
suggest that they join either t 
or Southern Society, whichever is 


although, naturally, I should urge 
r—the old National Carnation and 
Society, with which I am myself con- 
This Society, which is going ahead 
, and holding two shows yearly, offers 
s prizes, besides cups and medals—a 
r medal being awarded in the open 
ler classes—and judging by the many new 
mbers who have joined in the past two 
sons it. can with confidence look forward 
ased prosperity, for there is no doubt 
- border Carnation is coming into its 
ain, and [| feel certain that if this is 


vith response. J. B.- Mitts, 


Assistant Secretary, N.C.P.S. 
lawn, 19, Jeffreys Road, S.W. 4. 


Rey. Joseph Jacob draws attention to the 
species and hybrid Camassias that 
Pe ased to decorate our gardens. The 
inge thing is that they are so seldom seen. 
ly are very decorative, very hardy, and 
able to take care of themselves. For 
ting in the wild, or semi-wild, spots, or 
planting alongside woodland paths, they 
ideal. Their slender spikes reach a 
it of 3 feet or 4 feet, and are studded 
| beautiful starry flowers. In many ways 
resemble Asphodels, with which they 
/sometimes confused. | Two of the best 
|steee of C. esculenta are Blue Queen and 
ypso, both of rich violet-blue on massive 
is. _ They succeed well in dry or damp 
ations, and in shade as well as in sun; 
ort they are fool-proof—the most accom- 
cating plants. Ge Tek 
i— I cannot speak too highly of the 
‘uassias, for | have found them excellent 
iwell-drained positions in the shrubbery, 
aceous border, and wild garden. Once 
blished they look after themselves and 
ove each year. Their season of beauty 
‘no means a brief one, for healthy speci- 
are in flower for six weeks. To soil that 
jight and porous some good manure 
iid be added, and in times of drought the 
ts will greatly benefit by a thorough 
zy of water. It is best not to plant 
as solitary specimens, but in bold 
‘ips for fine effect. 
je easily raised from seed sown in 


(open and offsets soon develop into fine 
\ ‘set out in a partially-shaded position, 


det may add, is essential to their full 
i Devon. 


lopment. ete & 

Boy oa 

Aorticulturists’ nomenclature 

1€ Main point in my suggestion is that, 
es is possible, plants which are an im- 
‘ement upon those which are already 
vn by their botanical names, should not 
them by the substitution of some fancy 
r the specific name, but by an_addi- 
one. It is a matter of indifference 
ther the additional name be in Latin or 
h. I submit that the hypothetical 
ited by Mr. Matthews on page 661 
urlesque of the proposal; moreover, 
atifolia albo-striata minor Mrs. T. 
;a good example of what such a plant 
not bé called. If, as it appears, Mr. 
ews intends to suggest a name for 
riety of V. odorata it should be 
odorata Mrs. T. Jones, not V. lati- 
The other names are quite super- 


J 
4 
r 
, 
i 


ot advocate the abolition of good old 
names such as Canterbury Bells, 
er, and many others, especially for 


€ made more informative by preserv- 
specific name whenever the plant 


se, but I do think florists’ catalogues - 
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concerned is well known by one. Foxglove 
Splendid, Wallflower Royal Prince, and so 
forth are quite unobjectionable and explicit, 
but if the name Digitalis is used a variety of 
the common Foxglove, for example, should 
not be called Digitalis superba but D. pur- 
purea superba, so that all who see the name 
In a catalogue will understand that it is not 
a new species but a variety of the common 
Foxglove. It is the creation of a false 
specific name which may, and often does, 
give rise to misunderstanding. It is a minor 
point to a gardener that such names grate 
on the nerves of a’ botanist, since one must 
not expect horticulture to be saddled with 
rigid rules as in botany. It is our cata- 
logues which should be more informative and 
less misleading. A. H. Wotrey-Dop. 


Apple Joybells 


In reply to Mr. H. Chapman, issue Octo- 
ber 24th, page 644, to use his term, Joybells 
2s an epoch-making Apple. But I am very 
much surprised at his own confession that he 
has not seen or tasted it. I thought Mr. 
Chapman was more up to date than this. 
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of Joybells Apple. Now there are three 
points about Joybells Apple. (1) It is a 
bright-coloured fruit. (2) Flavour equal to 
Cox’s. (3) It is self-fertile, whereas Cox’s 
Orange Pippin is sterile. 

Now I would suggest the following three 
gentlemen who are well known in the Apple 
world as expert judges :—Mr. W. H. Divers, 
V.M.H., Mr. Pateman, and Mr. A.-A. Buck- 
well. 

The Editor’s remark about the Apple is 
really better than mine was, as I told Mr. 
Tayler that it was not so bad, but when | 
kept one until January igth and then ate it 
that was when I formed my opinion of it. 

Wimbledon. eR HS: 


Zauschneria californica splendens 


This plant, referred to by W. E. Th. 
Ingwersen on page 618 as being in gardens 
under the name Z. c. mexicana, in point of 
beauty bears no comparison with the old 
Californian Fuchsia (Z. californica); indeed 
it is only during the most favourable 
summers that it flowers; whereas the latter 
is annually a feast of colour for three months 


The Camassias are fine for naturalising, and should 


Had there been shows exclusive to the Nar- 
cissus family no doubt he would have been 
there. I should not expect a man with his 
knowledge and conservative opinions with 
regard to Apples to do away with Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. Now Cox’s Orange Pippin 
was raised by Mr. Cox, of Slough, about 
1830. It has had all these years of undis- 
puted popularity, and has always stood at 
the top. Mr. Chapman informs us_ that 
several years ago he, in conjunction with the 
Editor, carried out an Apple audit. Now it is 
obvious that that audit was carried out be- 
fore Joybells was placed on the market. 


Well, no doubt if he carried out another 
audit at the present time he would have the 
same result, because there are many in the 
same unfortunate position as Mr. Chapman 
that have not seen or tasted Joybells. My 
object in writing what I did was simply to 
bring Joybells to the notice of readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, this being an up- 
to-date paper dealing with new _ plants 
and fruits generally. I know nothing of the 
raiser, but if Mr. Chapman wrote to Mr. W. 
Tayler, of Godalming, who, I believe, is the 
raiser, no doubt he would send him a couple 


be planted now 


at least. I have grown both and observed 
them carefully for several years, and so un- 
satisfactory is the form mentioned on page 
618 that it is this season condemned to the 
fire-heap. With me both kinds are growing 
under exactly the same conditions, in full 
sunshine, and by no means confined to one 
position only. 


The only time I ever saw Z. c. splendens 
worthy of its position was in 1921, following 
the very hot summer, and then it was late 
coming into bloom. The two plants are abso- 
lutely distinct, the typical plant, Z. califor- 
nica, having longer and more pointed leaves, 
which bronze with age, its branching growths 
terminated by 6-inch spikes of gorgeous ver- 
milion flowers, and generally taller in 
growth; flowering season, July to October. 


In Z. c. splendens the leaves are of a lighter 
colour, more densely packed along the 
shoots, and the whole plant covered with 
grey down. The flowers are somewhat 
lighter in colour and borne on short spikes 
about 3 inches long. Is it possible that the 
writer of the article had the typical plant in 
mind at the time? G. M. S. 

Sussex. 
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Platyclinis filifolia 


A sweet-scented Orchid with modest cream flowers on long, 
pendulous stems 


INDOOR PLANTS 


Perpetual Carnations in Autumn 


HOSE who have followed the notes in 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED will now be 

reaping the harvest. Growths which 
were stopped in July will give the Christ- 
mas flowers, but blooms from planis not 
stopped will be opening from now on, and 
very acceptable they become just when the 
harvest of the garden outside ceases, for 
when the weather stops the Queen of Flowers 
outside the Carnation under glass comes into 
its own. The quali.y of the autumn Carna- 
tion is perhaps better than at any other sea- 
son provided one keeps away thrips. It does 
more damage to the crimson shades and 
scarlets than to others, and can be recognised 
by the white flecks made on the petals. For- 
tunately the pest can be kept down by any 
of the well-known fumigants, or a mist spray 
from an efficient insecticide into the buds. 

The autumn Carnations are as sweetly per- 
fumed as summer blooms, as produced on 
growth made in summer they have not gone 
through the period of weakening of growth 
produced in sunless weather. 

_ Experienced growers know that Carna- 
tions never require heat, but, like the Chrys- 
anthemum, in districts where moisture is ex- 
cessive flowers are likely to damp at this time 


of year. A little warmth in the pipes will 
obviate this, but the warmth should always 
be accompanied with an open-top ventilator. 


This is an age of thrills. Some seek it in 
travelling at great speed, but find the thrill 
passes quickly; others secure it through gar- 
dening, and the first bunch of Carnations in 
autumn gives a more enduring thrill. A 
check or a partial success only provides the 
British character with a stronger incentive 
for greater efforts for success, and this is why 
to-day successful growers in this country are 
so numerous, while but a generation ago they 
were so few. A generation ago, as is well 
known, it was America which held the palm 
not only for successfully developing the per- 
petual Carnation, but also for the output of 
the finest quality blooms. To-day, however, 
the finest quality would probably come: from 
this country, despite our handicap of sunless 
winter. While in America the perpetual Car- 
nation is largely in the hands of market 
growers, in this country, in addition to large 
market growers, we have a greater number 
of amateur and private growers who produce 
some magnificent blooms. At the shows of 


the British Carnation Society some of the~ 


finest blooms to be seen come from private 
growers. The amateur may therefore be en- 
couraged not only by his autumn harvest but 
in and through any disappointments he may 
have. 


a ~ 
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The chief problem for the amateur r 
summed up in the word spider. If h 
how to prevent and keep down red-spi 
has solved the chief difficulty. T 
growing season, like 1924, has been 
what of a paradox, for while hot, dry 
is favourable to the development of © ic 
and this weather being absent, and in 
place cool, showery conditions, on 
have expected little spider. The oppo 
however, been the case, and this m 
accounted for by the fact that one w 
able to employ the best methods to | 
spider in summer—viz., the daily us 
syringe and cold water, which, of 
should not be used in cold, damp we 
The amateur whose house has : 
stages, while growing under fair con 
in winter, is handicapped in summer, 
the Carnation must have a cooler, m 
bottom, the ideal being a stage in winter 
a solid bottom in summer. Those who ~ 
spider at the present date should not sy 
but rather paste a solution of sulohur, lit 
and soft soap on the pipes, which kills spi 
at this season. a 

At the commencement of the season wl 
blooms are cut let the novice be warned to 
stems long, for it is the short stem wh 
makes the leggy plant later on, as a li 
careful thought will show. As the d, 
shorten growth naturally slows down, : 
while it is less necessary to disbud so { 
quently this simple operation should not 
neglected.. During the next few weeks 
can count our Christmas blooms, for it 
the buds the size of a Pea which will prov 
these. The value of these blooms may 
computed by a visit to a florist in Christ 
week. LauRENCE J. Coox 

Bush Hill Park. . 


Platyclinis filifolia 


HIS modest little Orchid never fails 
attract attention in a house filled wit! 
mixed collection when it is in bloom. 
strong plant bearing several blooms is 
feature anywhere, with its long pendul 
stems bearing between 30 and 4o sm 
creamy-white flowers on a slender stem, 
anyone wanting an English name for 
might aptly call it the Necklace Orch 
Visitors on going into the Omrchid-house 
once demand which plant gives the delicic 
perfume filling the house. When cut a 
brought indoors everyone on coming into | 
room exclaims, ‘* What a delicious perfum 
What is it?’’ This is one of the out-of-+t 
way Orchids well worth growing both fr 
the appearance of the bloom and the d 
wn 


perfume, and, in addition, is easily gry 
a warm house. J. T. BENNETT 


Kalosanthes (Crassulas 


It would appear that one of the first & 
tions a flower should possess to-da ; 
adaptability for cutting. If it does 1 
answer to this test the probability 
however beautiful it may be, it soon 10 
indeed it ever reaches, a degree of popt 
That, I submit, is the primary. reason ¥ 
comparatively few grow those very cha 
greenhouse plants, Kalosanthes. — 
scribing the qualities of any plant va 
its blossoms in a cut state, catalogues § 
fail to give prominence to the worth 
flowers for cutting, but so far as Kalos: 
are concerned the well-known testir 
‘“superb for cutting,” cannot be appt 
them. Apart from this shortcomin 
are very showy and desirable gre 
plants, and their stiff crimson trusses 
up well amongst groups of plants, rem 
bloom quite a long time, and most 


Hee . : 
oy 3 
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f more years ago, not infrequently for 
jition, Kalosanthes are almost out of 
There is nothing difficult about their 
re, a compost of three parts peat, one 
Joam, with a little ground charcoal 
{ meeting their requirements, and a 
s where miscellaneous collections of 
s are kept will answer for them, 
ugh they are never better served than 
grown in a somewhat warm and humid 
sphere. I find that the best time to 
igate is in the autumn, when wood fully 
should be selected from plants that have 
out of doors for a time, removing two 
en three pairs of the lower leaves. These 
to be planted in pots of compost in 
4 sharp sand has been incorporated, 
ng them close for a few weeks in a 
wgator or under a bell giass. It is an 
itage to allow. the cuttings to dry for a 
before inserting them to stop bleeding. 
sf-date Kalosanthes may be, but from 
tandpoint of beauty it is hard to under- 
| why so very few grow them. 


TOWNSMAN. 


Nerine filifolia 


[Baker in Bot. Mag. t. 6547] 
(By A. Worstey) 


W will object to the arrangement made 
y Baker, who places N. filifolia, N. 
exuosa, and N. pudica into one section 
e genus. As regards the two former 
2s they have marked similarities. Both 
an irregular perianth, with five or all 
egments ascending, and both carry re- 
ably large, nearly, or quite, spherical 
varying from 3 inch to 7 inch in 
eter. In both cases the capsule dehisces 
before parturition. Inasmuch as many 
ies carry about 25 fertile seeds to the 
and the number, in the cases I have 
1, is fairly constant, this paucity in the 
of these two species justifies their being 
sd into the same section. 


PUDICA, on the other hand, carries six to” 


eds to the fruit, and has a regular 
nth. This species certainly grows with 
lifolia, as I have imported both species 
ningled in a clump of bulbs as received. 
nd this mere contiguity there are no 
ng similarities between N. pudica and 
ther two species. 

FILIFOLIA is the smallest and most 
le-looking of all the Nerines now in cul- 
on in Great Britain, but it possesses 
cultural merit on account of its good 
itution and free-blooming character. 
lividual bulbs of most of our garden 
les, even under the best conditions of 
re, will only fldéwer every alternate year. 
N. filifolia and N. flexuosa (with its 
ties and hybrids) will produce flowers 
year from every bulb. The potful here- 
fured contained 18 bulbs in a 5-inch pot 
‘arried 18 flowering scapes.* 
wong the semi-deciduous species of 
ve we may place filifolia, flexuosa, and 
leni. Phis group should not be subject 
treme desiccation at any time. Typically 
retain about one leaf during their rest- 
xeriod, and when grown in pots it is 
necessary to stand them out of doors on 
sh-bed during the period June-August, 
ring them in August if the weather is 

The foliage of all three species will 
stand some degrees of frost, and N. 
deni is half hardy. 
is interesting to note that all Nerines 
ng more than five leaves to the bulb are 
semi-deciduous. 
filifolia was first found in what was then 
Jrange Free State, and was sent to the 


One scape was cut for a full-sized photograph. 
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Royal Gardens by Mr. Ayres in 1879, and re- 
imported in 1914 by Mr. Corder. The follow- 
ing short description is taken from bulbs of 
Mr. Corder’s importation, and grown for four 
years in my garden :— 


Bulbs: About 3 inch in diameter; semi- 
deciduous. 
Leaves: Five to eight; not erect ; 1-32 inch 


wide, rather recessed on the face and rounded 
on the back; up to 8 inches long. 


Scapes: Flexed below and then back 
again, bringing them into a nearly erect 
pose; stouter than the leaves, with con- 


spicuous glands in early growth and retain- 
ing a rough texture when in flower ; 7 inches 
to g inches in overall height. 

Umbel: Expanding erratically (not centri- 
petal or centrifugal); six to 10 flowered, of 
which about four may be open at the same 
time. Span of umbel 2 inches. 

Pedicels: Spreading; under 1 inch long; 
conspicuously glandular. 

Flowers: Pale pink, becoming purple as 
they fade; not markedly irregular on expan- 
sion, but soon the segments become ascend- 
ing; span, # inch. 

Segments: Less than 4 inch 
markedly crennate and sub-channelled. 

Filaments : Closely contiguous below and 
turning outward abruptly above. 

Anthers: Dark purple. 

Pollen : Dusty white. 

Style: Shorter than the stamens. 

Stigma: Trifid. 


wide; 


and Hyline—the 


Nerine filifolia 


In circle, a nearer view 
of the flower head 


Fruit : Dehiscing long before seed maturity. 

Seeds: One or two, large, spherical to 
shortly-conical, densely speckled with dark 
brown on a green ground. 

Germination : Very rapid. 

Nore.—Bulbs with ascending perianth seg- 
ments, such as N, filifolia, N. flexuosa, 
Lycoris aurea, etc., do not develop this trait 
when the flowers first open, but only as the 


generative organs approach maturity. Not 
improbably growth of the ovules causes 


stresses in the placental walls, and influences 
the pose of the segments. 

In some Hymenocallids—such as Elisena 
segments become twisted 
about into the wildest state of disorder, so 
that at maturity the flowers bear no re- 
semblance to what they were on first expan- 
sion. N. filifolia has not, so far as I am 
aware, been figured since it appeared in Bot. 
Mag. 6547. 


Swainsona Veitchii 


This old plant is not met with in green- 
houses nearly so often as it used to be. 
Those who can keep the house in the neigh- 
bourhood of about 55 degs. during winter 
and early spring may count on gathering the 
white blossoms, which are of service for 
wearing in coat or dress. Swainsonas are 
best served when girown in pots of loam and 
peat and allowed to clamber up the rafters. 

WoobDBaASTWICK. 
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September in the flower border 


I’ the richest effects are desired in the 

flower border one must wait for them till 

near the end of the summer. It is un- 
fortune that August and the early part of 
September are the times when so many 
people are away from their "gardens, but all 
the more to be congratulated are those who 
ean enjoy their homes-at the best time of the 
flower year. A border planned for the best 
effects cannot do without Dahlias, Holly- 
hocks, Tritomas, Snapdragons, and the fine 
half-hardy annuals of the Marigold tribes. 
The large Yuccas- (Y. gloriosa and Y. 
recurva), Whether in bloom or not, are grand 
things of stately form, and the border is 
always the better, either at the bacly or ends, 
for their massive forms and stately appear- 
ance. Such beautiful Dahlias have of late 
been produced by our growers in profusion, 
and in so wide a variety of height and colour- 
ing that there is no excuse for their absence 
from any garden that is planned for a good 
use of the best that is to be had. Gaels 


Thalictrum aquilegiafolium 


Apart frcm the leaf beauty of the plants, 
and which, in. the ‘‘ feathered Columbine,” 
ranks very high, the varieties:of the above- 
named species largely owe their attractive- 
ness to their conspicuously exserted stamens 
and anthers, and which collectively constitute 
plumose tufts of white or o'hers of rose or 
purple, according to the variety represented. 
It is, indéed, these plumy masses of anthers 
that play so prominent.a part, and go to make 
the subject of this note a feature of interest 
for a considerable period. In this section of 
the Meadow Rue family the petals are 
entirely wanting, while the sepals, which are 
white, and more or less inconspicuous when 
compared to the mass of stamens, are of so 
fugacious a character that their presence is 
either not recognised by the majority who 
grow these plants, or it is quite unapprecia- 
ted. It is fortunate, therefore, in these 
circumstances, that the stamens play so im- 
portant a part from the decorative point of 
view, as, were it otherwise, the plants would 
have little.but their Columbine-like leafage to 
recommend them. As it is, a well-established 
clump of either of the known varieties of the 


Dahlias in flower border, and flower border in late summer ee 
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plant makes its presence felt in the early 
summer garden, and even when the plumy 
mass of stamens has fallen away, the beauti- 
ful foliage still remains quite an attraction. 

The absence of persistent sepals in the sub- 
ject of our note has its compensation in the 
largely increased number of stamens that 
crowd the heads of these plants. Hence it is 
to these plume-like inflorescences that these 
plants owe their distinctive beauty and garden 
value, Perfectly hardy, and requiring no 
other care than to be properly planted in well- 
tilled soil of fair quality, these strictly her- 
baceous perennials are well worth cultivating 
in the most select borders. Varying from 
2 feet to 3 feet in height, according to the soil 
and the age of the plants, and of elegant 
habit, the plants, if set out singly or in groups 
where room permits, will increase in size and 
ornamental value each year. Of the more 
vigorous-growing sorts, these varieties of the 
‘““ feathered Columbine”’ are best suited for 
the border. The coarser-growing types, as T. 
flavum and T. glaucum, among others, will 
be more’suitable to moist spots in the wood- 
land. The best-known varieties are T. a. 
album, T. a.-atropurpureum, and T. «a. 
roseum, all of which may be increased by 
division of the root-stock when dormant and 
by seeds. 


Some beautiful Bindweeds 
(Convolvulus) 


MONG the perennial Bindweeds are a 

few of singular grace and charm which 

not only grow luxuriantly, but flower in 
wonderful profusion during the summer. Of 
these a few are seen to the best advantage 
when growing out of sunny retaining walls 
over which a curtain of lovely, delicately- 
coloured flowers is thrown, giving us pictures 
of much beauty and enjoyment over long 
periods. Such plants revel among the rocky 
ledges of the alpine garden, for sunshine— 
even that of our hottest days—is part of their 
food. Others are more suitable for the em- 
bellishment of pergolas and fences, or even 
planted to thread their way among less im- 
portant shrubs or hedgerows on the fringes 
of our pleasure-grounds: Their slender, 
trailing growths and deiicate large trumpet- 
shaped flowers have such unusual beauty 
that one is tempted to introduce them within 
the precincts of the flower garden. I know 


November 7, 
full well their fault of trespassing bey 
their allotted fbounds, {but ithere are usy 
to be found positions which may be dey 
to them and where control is not imposs; 
Those possessing fences should plant a 
roots of the climbing forms at the foo 
them, as in these positions control - q 
unnecessary and the attraction they giy 
lasting ; indeed, permanent. ron 


Of the ie 
growing climbing kinds the most sttil 
known to me is ar 
C. syLvaticus, a plant of sterling y 
which grows vigorously in almost any . 
The beautiful buds, each 4 inches in fen 
faintly tinted with pink near the base, < 
out into a refined and delicate white flo 
4 inches or more across, each indivi 
bloom supported upon ‘a slender Wire- 
stem a foot in length. Once planted it 
take care of itself and produce curtain: 
delicate leafage and blooms every year. — 
fortunately, this flower does not last in a 
state. There is a’ rosy-pink form of 
known as e 
C. incarnaTus which thrives under sin 
conditions. It is a very thandsome Glin 
which should be more frequently met wit 
our gardens. The flower is not, howe 
quite so large or attractive as in the whit 
sylvaticus, and is straighter at the ed 
which, to my taste, renders it—lovely p 
though it is—the less desirable of the two 
C. TENUISSIMUS is a treal sun-lover 
slender trailing stems and attractive sil 
leaves, 'the latter quite a feature in th 
seives. During July and August this p 
is bedecked with spreading bell-like floy 
of a very pleasing soft pink, each abou 
inches across. It is seen to great advan 
when grown alone and with a few feath: 
Hazel stakes placed among the plants to 
elevation to the flowery trails. I have tre 
it in this way in a bed edged with York st 
which confined its spreading tendencies, 
a more delightful feature could not poss 
be desired. In the alpine garden it may 
employed to considerable advantage, bi 
would caution would-be planters against 
spreading nature in free sandy soils. W1 
the soil is heavy no difficulty thas been 
perienced in this way. A form closely all 
but less attractive, iis a 
C. ALTHA:OIDES FLORIBUNDUS, with gre 
leaves, rather stouter growths, and rosy 
less-refined flowers. This plant also app 
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The Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) at Shane Lodge, Co. Down 


somewhat tender, often disappearing 
the winter. The choicest for the rock 
is the North African 

AURITANICUS, a desirable species with 
, but not climbing, stems. This is a 
-lover, and revels in the hottest places 
the soil is in good heart. It is 
gs the numbers of beautiful blue 
with yellow anthers which are borne 
is plant, the first appearing about the 
seks of June and so continuing until 
by frost. Even in heavy soils this 
ul plant luxuriates and blooms abun- 
and so effective are its flowers that 
e come to regard it as indispensable 
ings in the flower garden, where the 
@ raised 6 inches above the level of 
hs and edged with York stone over 
it tumbles. Invaluable for rocky 
old walls, and similar places is this 
Bindweed. It is easily raised from 
yn in a warm greenhouse in March 
It may also be increased 


oms in July. 


ns of cuttings inserted in cool, closed, 


naded frames in September and 
he ei 

and also by division of the roots. 
hould be carried out in spring only, 
s€ a percentage will fail. In the 
generally comes through the winter 
d unprotected when growing on the 
Walls, but on the flat slight protection 
ible, such as placing a little straw or 
Over the crown of the plants. Of 
rtant genus one only is represented 
rm, 


aay 


YEORUM, a plant of sterling value for a 


Wall and warm, dry positions in 
| gardens. It thas silvery foliage, 
renders the plant both distinct and 
at all seasons. Tihe flowers are 
0rne in terminal umbels, appearing 
vely throughout the summer. These 
ite tinted with rose, each 1} inches 
the flattish, trumpet-like mouth and 
in the tube. The best results I have 


so far seen have been obtained from plants 
growing at the foot of warm walls, where it 
reaches from 4 feet to 6 feet in height, and 
when at its best it is, by reason of its silvery, 
silk-like leaves, one of tthe choicest of flower- 
ing shrubs. In favoured gardens it may be 
grown as a bush, in which case it forms a 
pretty spreading shrub from 2 feet to 3 feet 
in height. This shrub may be increased 
either by cuttings taken during late summer 
or by layering, the latter being carried out 
during April. E. MarkHAM. 


Lilium candidum in a garden in 
Ireland 


HE accompanying illustration is of a 

row of Lilium candidum grown in front 

of a Yew hedge at Shane Lodge, New- 
castle, Co. Down, Ulster. These Lilies do 
well so long as they are left undisturbed and 
have plenty of rdom.. In a position which 
suits them the bulbs will increase rapidly, but 
if they get too crowded they will not flower. 
As, however, these Lilies in my experience 
are very impatient of being disturbed, it is 
better if possible to carefully remove some of 
the outer bulbs than to take up and divide 
the clumps, unless one is prepared to have 
no flowers on them for a season or two, 
which is always the case here after trans- 
planting. Lilium candidum is quite hardy 
and will thrive in any good garden soil. 

Newcastle, Co. Down. ASHSG, 


Plant flower beds 


Where it is necessary to fill flower-beds 
with spring-blooming plants, such as Myoso- 
tis and Wallflowers, it is well to seize the 
first opportunity to have these transferred to 
their flowering quarters, Polyanthuses, 
Primroses, Violas, Arabis, Aubrietia, and 
others that bloom early may also still be 
planted, but the sooner the better. 


Some of the newer and less known 
Lilies 

REAT interest has been aroused of late 

by the beauty of the crosses made by the 

late Mrs. Backhouse between various 
forms of Lilium Martagon and L. Hansoni, 
but I do not think any particular mention has 
been made of the lovely hybrid between L. 
Martagon album and L. Hansoni known as 
Marhan. The flowers and habit resemble those 
of the Martagon, but the blossoms have the 
characteristic thick fleshy petals of the other 
parent, and are of a rich orange, spotted with 
brown, and borne on stems 7 feet in height. 
This Lily was awarded the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s First-Class Certificate. L. 
Hansoni is also an early-flowering and 
beautiful Lily with deep golden blossoms 
heavily spotted with black. It will grow in 
sun or shade, in pots or in the open ground, 
and attains to a height of 4 feet. A splendid 
hybrid, which obtained the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Award of Merit, is known as 
L. Dalhansoni. It is a cross with Hansoni 
and Martagon dalmaticum, and grows 
about 5 feet high, bearing a large number 
of purple-brown flowers. Unfortunately this 
beautiful variety has become very scarce. 
Lilium M. dalmaticum is indeed a noble Lily. 
It attains a height of 6 feet and the stems 
will sometimes bear as many as 50 dark 
wine-red or glossy purple flowers. 


I never saw this group of Lilies grown to 
such advantage as I did in the late Dr. 
Osbourne’s garden, near Norwich, where thev 
Were associated with purple and mauve Flag 
Irises. The rich orange flowers of L. 
Marhan made a-wonderful contrast, and both 
Lily and Iris gained by their close associa- 
tion, as they bloomed at the same time. 
Another Lily which was awarded a First- 
class Certificate is one which was sent) to 
England by Mr. E. H. Wilson from China, 
and when flowering was shown under the 
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name of Warleyense, but .is now named 
Willmotte. I[t grows about 4 feet high and 
bears as many as 3o recurved flowers on a 
stem of a deep orange-red spotted with fine 
brown. Lilium regale was also introduced 
by Wilson from China, and in 1915 was 
awarded the First-class Certificate of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. The centre of 
the flower is yellow, which shades to white at 
the edges, and the outside of the blossom is 


slightly tinged with brown, which shades off, 


to rose-pink at the tips. It is a lovely thing, 
and although it looks so delicate the plant 
has a wonderful constitution and is as easy 
to grow as L. Henryi. Seed of L. regale is 
offered at 1s. a packet, and the seedlings will 


gon. 
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Two more Lilies which have obtained the 
First-class Certificate should be mentioned. 
Lilium centifolium was found by the late Mr. 
Reginald Farrer in his first expedition to 
China. - Well-grown specimens stand no less 
than 8 feet high, and produce from 10 to 15 
long white tubular flowers shaded with 
brown outside. This giant has proved quite 
hardy in England and will flower in the 
second or third year if raised from seed. The 
Lily that bears Farrer’s name, L-. Farreri, 


sometimes known as L. Duchartrei, was. 


found by him in Yunnan, and is referred to 
by him in his writings as the Marble Marta- 
It is a slender thing, growing about 
3 feet high, bearing recurved white flowers 


The new Aster Queen Mary (Award of Merit) 


flower within two years of the sowing. Dr. 
Osbourne was most successful in raising this 
Lily from seed. L. sulphureum is another, 
which has white flowers with a yellow throat, 
but it can scarcely be considered hardy in the 
British Isles, though it should succeed well in 
South Africa and warmer climates than that 
of England. 

In 1922 an Award of Merit was given by 
the Royal Horticultural Society ‘to a new 
hybrid race known as Sulphur-gale. It is 
noteworthy that this cross between L. regale 
and sulphureum possesses greater strength 
and vigour than L. regale, and appears to be 
even hardier. The flowers much resemble 
those of L. Sargent, which was also intro- 
duced from China. 


spotted with purple inside. The seed of it 
ripens easily, germinates freely,.and flower- 
ing plants are produced in the second year 
after sowing. Both of these Lilies of Farrer’s 
are scarce, but seed is well worth obtaining 
and will very likely yield-some more beauti- 
ful and interesting hybrids in the near future. 
It is really wonderful that we have so many 
within such a short time of their introduc- 
tion by those enthusiastic collectors, Wilson 
and Farrer. “H. H. W. 


Satureia pygmea pracox 


This is a diminutive aromatic plant, form- 
ing tiny bushes each about 12 inches high. 
It is closely allied to the Thyme, having 
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dense green foliage which sets off jj 
snowy. bouquet of flowers. It should } 
planted on a level spot in the rock garden j 
full sun rather low down in open, sandy soi 
The plant is quite worthy of the best positior 
being very effective when grouped in a fre 
way. It is perfectly hardy and of easy i: 
crease from cuttings. Hes; 


Aster Queen Mary 


REAT interest was shown in this ne 
Michaelmas Daisy, which received tt 
“A” Award of Merit at the fortnightly mee 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society hel 
on October 20th. It is an Aster of the Noy 
Belgii type like an improved Climax, wit 
large, mauve-blue flowers with golden dis 
The individual flower - heads are abo. 
2 inches across, and it is very free flowering 
The masses of mauve-blue sprays in th 
flower border must be very effective. It wa 
raised and shown by Mr. Edwin Becket 
V.M.H., Aldenham House Gardens, Elstre< 
Herts, and was eagerly sought after by trad 
growers, who are ever on the look out fo 
improved varieties of garden merit. 


Michaelmas Daisies 


Standing before a group of Asters in m 
garden about the middle of October, com 
ment was made as to the late blooming ¢ 
many of them this season, and the questio 
was asked as to whether it was not possibl 
by some means to prolong their flowering 
or, in some way, to retard them for a time s 
that they could be lifted and bloomed in — 
cool house near Christmas. Opinion was ex 
pressed that as the period for the blossom 
to appear was mainly in September, it wa 
hardly likely to expect plants to flower i 
December. The friend was reminded tha 
the same argument might have been ac 
vanced in respect to the Chrysanthemum 5 
or 60 years ago, when some _half-doze 
varieties represented all the plants that wer 
then grown. Old readers of this journal wi 
doubtless remember that Cottage Maid wa 
about the largest known sort in those days 
and no. one, I imagine, could have pre 
phesied that a time would come when w 
could make our choice from hundreds c 
varieties, and have a selection to provide u 
with flowers from September. to January, an 
even later. Having regard to the rapi 
strides made with Asters during the last 1 
years, who is there bold enough to say tha 
we have exhausted all the charming sorts i 
the various sections, or that a day will no 
come when, under a greenhouse roof, w 
may have delightful white sprays of ericoides 
the bluish-violet of King George, the dee 
lavender of Queen Mary, or some of th 
gems distributed by Mr. Ballard. As eac. 
season brings us new varieties of sterlin, 
merit it is possible that a race of lateflowet 
ing Asters will be evolved which will give u 
rich colours never more appreciated than 1 
the waning year. MIDLANDER. 


Planting the Belladonna Lily | 


Now is the time to secure and plant th 
Belladonna Lilies, as the bulbs are ripe ani 
dry and easily obtainable. This species 1s _ 
native of Cape Colony, and to grow an 
flower it in the open air successfully it 1 
advisable to give it a warm, sheltered, an 
drained position at the foot of a south o 
west wall, 


except’ perhaps in the mos 
favoured counties of the south-west. T. 
bulbs should be firm and large, and for thei 
reception a trench should be taken out to : 
depth of 1 foot, placing at the bottom abou 
3 inches of sandstone or other rubble to a 
as drainage. Over this place 3 inches of g00 
turfy loam and leaf-soil with a free a cis 


of sand. Make moderately firm and | 
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bulbs at 8 inches apart (double or treble 
s are very effeclive where space admits 
he foot of walls.) The trench should then 
nade up to its original level and firmed 
n slightly to prevent undue sinking later. 
bulbs will require little further attention 
a number of years except a soaking of 
er should the weather turn very dry 
ng their growing season. At such times 
ht mulch of decayed manure has been 
id beneficial. In addition to the type, 
its graceful spikes of fragrant, soft-rose 
ers, there are other beautiful forms, in- 
ing blanda, with broader leaves 3 feet in 
th, larger and paler-coloured flowers; 
da, also with paler flowers than the type; 
a perfecta, a lovely bright flower, the 
ur deepening towards the edges; speciosa 
urea, and spectabilis. In addition there 
é rosy-crimson Kew variety, which in size 
scape and number of blooms surpasses 
zal. E. Markuam. 


The Gladiolus 


HE season of bloom is over (October 


24th) save for a few bulbs of Titan. The~ 


bulbs of this were received from Aus- 
a at the end of May and were potted up 
stood outside. They appeared to be back- 
{in starting, and at one time I thought 
would turn out to be ‘‘ duds’’; but on 
nination of one of the pots I found that a 
- had been made, and I hoped on. A 
later the growth began to appear, and 
n about 1 foot high the pots were put 
a cold house, and later on into the green- 
e, and now they are in full bloom. The 
ers are large and five and six out at 
; the colour, a clear salmon-pink with a 
le mark on the lower petals. It is a 
pleasing flower to look upon during the 
week of wind and rain. 


é lifting of the bulbs must be pushed on 
ll available times, so that they may be 
land stored for the winter. So far the 
of bulbs promises to be above the aver- 
as regards size and quality, and the num- 
#f bulblets is surprising. When lifting do 
forget to repot the Herald varieties, of 
h Joost Van Vondel and P. C. Hooft are 
best. They require the protection of a 
frame. G, 


e Flame Nasturtium (Trope- 


—  olum speciosum 


hong climbing plants this ‘holds a pro- 
mt position and worthily so, for when 
at its best it is.a plant of great brilliance. 
ime it threads its slender annual growths 
len with vermilion flowers—about the 
ehes of Hollies and Yews, sometimes 
bing into the tops of them, but more 
| drooping over them, the suspended 
ths being singularly beautiful over many 
ss, and even when the flowers are gone 
Ctive purple fruits take their place and 
extend the interest of this charming sub- 
Well into the winter. Many appear to 
i establishing this South American 
er even when much care has been 
1; nevertheless, it is not a difficult matter 
sright position is chosen and a free, open 
provided. The former, however, is of 
*r importance than the latter, at least 
is my experience. The roots should be 
ed during the winter unless from pots, 
ich case ‘they may be planted at any 
- Ideal positions are to be found on the 
1 sides of walls and fences, and where 
Dranches of evergreen trees, such as 
$, Cedars, etc., touch the ground it may 
anted beneath them. When so used I 
‘Seen the whole face of such trees gar- 


e 
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A happy arrangement of perennial Phloxes and Gladioli on a bank 
. in Greenwich Park 


This park has existed-at Greenwich since 1433, but 
as it is now laid out it dates from the time of Charles II., 
who commissioned Le Notre to undertake the work. 


Since Le Notre’s time the care of Greenwich Park has 
been in the hands of many noted gardeners, all of whom 
have left their mark on the place, including the late 
Mr. Chas. Jordan, Mr. A. D. Webster, Mr. T. Hay, 
Mr. D. Campbell, and last, but not least, Mr. R. Findlay, 
who has been appointed Keeper of the Wisley Gardens. 


Pentstemons and Gladioli in Greenwich Park 
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landed with its gorgeous-coloured flowers 
with little or no ‘harm to the trees. Quite 
recently, when visiting Wych Cross Place, on 
Ashdown Forest, I saw a large Yew hedge 
8 feet high carrying great flaming curtains 
of flowers. Plant it at the foot of Yew and 
Holly hedges on the cool side and it will after- 
wards take care of itself. Another satis- 
factory method. is that of planting about the 
base of evergreen shrubs, especially where 
groups of them are growing together; the 
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trailing shoots. quickly take hold of the 
branches, wreathing them with flowers 
during the summer. This plant has often 
been described as the Glory of the Scotch 
Highlands, where it is said to reach—and in 
some instances clothe—the roofs of cottages 
with its gorgeous flowers. E. MarkuHam. 


Vaccinium Mortinia 
I was recently pleased to meet with a small 
group of this in a well-drained border sloping 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern Gardens 


Broad Beans 

It is the practice in some districts to make 
a sowing of Broad Beans early in this month 
and another the first week in December. As 
a rule they are a success and produce a crop 
a few weeks in advance of the spring sown. 
A well-drained position’ is advised, and one 
that is more or less sheltered from the east 
winds. Select one of the Longpod varieties 
and plant in-double lines 2 feet apart. Allow 
9g inches between the seeds and set them 
2 inches deep. 


Globe Artichokes 


If we are likely to experience sharp frosts 
it will be necessary to protect the roots with 
straw or leaves. Avoid covering the hearts 
-of the plants or they will decay. 


Sea Kale 


The foliage having died down, the roots 
can_be lifted for forcing. Choose strong 
crowns only. The small. pieces of roots are 
retained to plant up for next year, the whole 
being laid in ashes outside until needed. Sea- 
kale is forced wherever it is dark, and the 
temperature can be maintained at from 
45 degs. to 55 degs. Suitable places will be 
found in cellars, Mushroom-houses, or under 
the stages of a greenhouse provided the light 
is kept from the growth. 


Raspberries 


These should be planted during the next 
month or two in lines 6 feet apart and 
18 inches or 2 feet from stool to stool. When 
making new plantations the soil should be 
trenched and afforded +a liberal dressing cf 
manure. Do not plant too deeply, and cut 
down the growths to about 1 foot from the 
' ground to encourage the formation of canes 
next year. Existing*beds should be cleared 
of weeds, lightly forked over between the 
rows, and top-dressed- with partly-decayed 
cow manure. 


Autumn tints 

When planting trees and shrubs a few 
should be chosen on account of their beauti- 
ful autumn foliage, but it ought to be borne 
in mind that soil, season, and the geo- 
graphical position play a very important part 
in the beautiful colours obtained. Notable 
subjects are the ornamental Vines, Acers, 
Berberis, Oaks, Rhus cotonoides, and a host 
of others. Plants with coloured foliage in- 
clude Prunus Pissardi, Copper Beech, Purple 
Nut, Cornus, Golden Privet, and the varie- 
gated Acer Negundo. 


Roses 

These should be planted during the present 
month, but if the ground is very wet it is 
much better to wait till it has drained. In 
the meantime the bushes can be laid in in any 
spare corner, covering the roots with soil. 


Bulbs 


The planting of bulbs, such as May-flower- 


ing Tulips, must be completed. 
advisable to defer this work if good results 
are required. 


Chrysanthemums 


In the show house or conservatory these 
are the main features, and it is noteworthy 
that singles and decoratives are much more 
prominent than the mop-headed blooms of 
years ago. Now is a good time to mark 
varieties not worth growing another year, 
and to note others to be added to the collec- 
tion. Little fire heat is needed, but there 
must be sufficient to keep the atmosphere 
fairly dry or damping of the blooms will 
occur. ‘Top ventilation is also necessary. 


Shrubs for forcing 


Hard forcing is not practised in many gar- 
dens owing to the high price of fuel, but cer- 
tain shrubs may be had in bloom several 
weeks in advance of those outside with very 
little fire heat. Suitable_plants for potting 
up. include Rhododendrons, Lilacs, Wistaria, 
Spirzeas, the double Peach, Prunus triloba 
fl.-pl., © Laburnums, Viburnum Carlesii, 
Deutzias, Staphylea colchica, Forsythia spec- 
tabilis, and many others. These plants can 
be lifted and potted now, and the pots 
plunged jn ashes outside until they are placed 
in the greenhouse. 


Astilbes 


Known often in gardens as Spiraeas, these 
are excellent for the greenhouse. The clumps 
supers will generally require pots 6 inches 
and 7 inches in diameter, and after potting 
they i eeala be placed in cold frames and a 
few plants introduced to gentle warmth at 


intervals. Good varieties embrace floribunda, 
Gladstone (both white), the Pins Queen 
Alexandra, and Peach Blossom. 


T. W. BrISCOE. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Planting bulbs ? 


While it is now late enough for the plant- 
ing of some kinds, such as Daffodils. and 
Darwin Tulips, many others may still be put 
in with every chance of success. One serious 
drawback to November planting is the uncer- 
tainty of the weather. Usually, heré in the 
north, this month is very wet and dull, and 
as it is undesirable to plant anything, bulbs 
included, on wet, sticky ground, it is well, 
where at all possible, to get all such plant- 
ing carried out earlier. : 


Rose planting 


While Roses may be scone falie planted 


at almost any time from October till March 
provided, of course, that the weather is open, 
there seems little doubt that the most 
favourable time is during the first half of 
November. Avoid this work while the soil 
is sodden, for it is imperative that firm plant- 


“ and Shrubs Hardy in the British s 


It As—not: 


Pee Oe 


November 


to ‘the south “and proterted from no 
east. Coming from Ecuador it is no 
hardy, and according to Bean, in 


survives only the mildest winters at 
this season its greatest | attractions 
colour of its young shoots, which a 
with a dark, minute down, and the 
the leaves upon the shoots. The 
flowers are produced in June, but ¢ 
hidden by the leaves. 


success with Roses if ihe ground i 
soft. 2 


Earthing-up Calew oes 

If the final earthing-up “has not 
accomplished it is essential that it 
to at once, provided, of course, the 
a workable condition. Carry. ‘out 
with every care, and in such a waj 
ensure that the bulk of the rain th 
may be. shed off the ridges, da 
more harm than frost. The folia € 
be fairly dry. . 


Swede ‘Tutnips 


to harvest it in es onenee 
plentiful supply is assured during wi 
spring. Frost does but little harm 
root; indeed, a good touch of this 
the flavour and also the colour, 
cooked. At the same time the root 
quite fresh for months if pulled a d 
d heaped ee the north: ‘side o 


turves or some soil laid over all, ‘the 
quite safe and will not quickly 
growth. 
Manuring. vacant ground oe) 
Take advantage of frosty mornings 
manure wheeled on to the vacant pl 
the garden in readiness for diggin 
ground when this is in proper 
Each quarter should be manured 
to the needs of the crop that has to 
it next season. Promiscuous manur 
both wasteful and foolish, for differe 
require this material in different | pro] 


Prune bush Apples and Pears © 


As soon as the leaves have fallen 
time to have this work overtaken, 
on, the cold will be more severe and 
is a very unpopular job during re 
spells. Trees in full bearing requi 
rule, but little pruning, while tho 
very vigorous growth must be 
pruned, as to cut these hard back 
aggravate the trouble. In- extre 
root pruning is about the only cu 
fruitfulness. — 


Standard Plum treee 


If only these succeed they form. avy 
adjunct to any garden. No pruning, 
ordinary sense, is required, but w 
is any sign of. over-crowding an od 
or two should be removed, so that 
sunshine may reach every part of th 


The fruit room ee 


Not many fruit-rooms are wel 
this season, but no matter how fe 
there may bea frequent overhau 
accorded them, any fruit sho 
slightest sign of decay being fe 
that its neighbours may not be con 


Preston House, Linlithgow. 


° 


as 
we 


Day Lily 


Hemerocallis Radiant 


SHE veteran, Mr. George Yeld, has 
raised many Hemerocallis, but none 
| better than the variety Radiant. A few 


ago this was shown before the Royal 
ticultural Society, when it received an 
of Merit. This variety is remarkable 
size and its clear amber-orange colour. 
ell-expanded flower seen in the illus- 
measured 6 inches across, and the 
y is very free-flowering, especially for 
Lily, as may be seen from the number 
flower-buds in the illustration. It is the 
we have seen of the new race of bold- 
ing [Day Lilies. 
[he raiser, Mr. George Yeld, formerly of 
rx and now of Gerrards Cross, Bucks, is 
an of many parts. He was the first 
ssident of the newly-formed Iris Society, 
ye is joint editor of the ‘‘Alpine Journal,” 
hich climbers occasionally mention a 
ver at great heights. 
[he Day Lilies are among the best of 
ly plants. They endure heat, cold, 
, and drought equally, thriving in any 
and charming as large masses in the 
garden or beside water. Plenty of 
nure, when planting the long, fleshy 
s during autumn or winter, should be 
in, for without this they soon exhaust 
pround. In the border it pays to divide 
| replant every second or third season, but 
wild garden they may be left alone for 
al years, being strong enough to hold 
own with native plants. The flowers 
several sorts are fragrant and useful for 
i, fresh buds opening daily upon the 
stems to replace those open the day be- 
Not only do they flower through 
al months, but the earlier kinds often 
again in a fine autumn and prolong the 
n. When out of flower their foliage is 
and, in some kinds, nearly evergreen 
finely striped with white and yellow. 
e differences exist among botanists as to 


stion is of little moment to gardeners be- 
at of garden effect, of which there is 
subt. Those known in gardens are the 
ee 
Se Seracas—In its wild form this is 
known, though a garden variety of it is 
becoming common. It comes nearest 
Dumortieri, but differs in its much 
flowers, longer in the tube, of a deeper 
d borne la‘er in the season. They are of 
t reddish-orange, opening less widely 
other species. It flowered at Kew for 
st time in July, 1890, and is handsome 
and flower, but not nearly so good as 
n maior, the finest of the group, with 
orange flowers, each 6 inches or more 
making it one of the most beautiful 
dy plants. It came from Japan as a 
eedling found in a patch of Water Iris, 
has proved hardy, a strong grower, free 
ring when well rooted, with thick, 
fleshy, petals. The flowers are 
shaded with reddish-brown, particu- 
‘on the outside and when in bud, and 
from the end of July in clusters of eight 
‘upon branching stems. The leaves are 
me, each more than 1 inch wide, 
ly ribbed, and gracefully arched, the 
varying from grey-green to bright and 
is green. Though slow at first, this is 
arming plant when established, flower- 
‘into the autumn in fine seasons. 
citRINA.—From the north of China. 
bears -pale-yellow flowers on stout 
. It is scarce, but promises to be a use- 
plant, larger in leaf and flower than H. 
and H. Dumortieri—those nearest to 
So far no varieties are known. 
Dumortiert (syn. H. Sieboldi).—A fine 
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‘classing of species and varieties, but the : 
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Hemerocallis Radiant (Award of Merit 1925), 
The best of the new race of Day Lilies raised by Mr. George Yeld 


dwarf plant of good colour in contrast to the 
paler kinds, the flowers deep orange-yellow, 
shaded with bronze, upon stout stems of 
about 2 feet; leaves long and tapering. This 
flowers in May, lasts through June, and is 
good for cutting, the buds prettily striped 
with reddish-brown. E. Siberia and N. 
China to Japan. Akin to H. minor, but of 
s ronger growth. The name H. rutilans is 
often used as a synonym, and sometimes for 
a scarce variety of H. Dumortieri, in which 
the red shading is deepest. There is also a 
scarce double form, 

H. FLavA.—A useful early kind of good 
colour, and one of the best hardy perennials. 
Its golden trumpet-shaped flowers are so 
sweet as to earn the name ‘‘ Yellow Tube- 
rose,’’ and cause it to be much grown for 
market. It is best massed, the flowers being 
so short-lived that only in bold groups is 
their full effect seen. When planted in groups 
beside ponds or streams it spreads into 
luxuriant masses with scores of flowers open 
at once. The flower-spikes are seldom above 
2 feet high, appearing in June. Though 
spread through Europe and Asia, the plant 
varies little; its forms are cruenta, with 
deeper-coloured flowers, from the south of 
France; lutea, from Switzerland and N. 
Italy ; and major, an obscure garden variety 
claiming greater vigour and freedom. 

H. rutva.—A plant of strong growth, in- 
creasing so fast in some soils as to give 
trouble, and therefore best in the wild gar- 
den, thriving in shade where few other plants 
would live, and very luxuriant in moist spots. 
It has broad, strap-shaped leaves, each 3 feet 
to 4 feet long. The loose clusters of orange- 
brown flowers are pretty, but without smell. 
Spread right across Europe and Asia, this 


species has many varieties, including double 
and variegated forms of great beauty. One 
of its commonest forms, disticha, from Ne- 
paul, differs little, save in its smaller flowers, 
but a variety of this (disticha fl.-pl.), with 
large, semi-double flowers of orange-yellow, 
shaded with crimson, is very pretty, and one 
of the brightest of the group. H. Kwanso, a 
Japanese form of fulva, of rapid growth, has 
double flowers, is very hardy, and suited to 
dry soils. The flowers are very full, with 
fleshy petals of bronzy-yellow, shaded red, 
carried upon stems of 3 feet or more, and 
lasting longer than those of any other kind. 
There is also a form of H. Kwanso with 
leaves boldly striped, or nearly pure white, 
and vigorous for a plant of this nature. The 
leaves are handsome, but the double flowers 
lack effect and are often streaky. There is a 
second and scarce striped variety, fulva varie- 
gata, with a white stripe down the middle 
of each leaf. It is good, if less robust than 
the Japanese kind. Minor varieties of H. 
fulva are angustifolia, from Japanese gar- 
dens, with narrow leaves and flowers long in 
the tube; crocea, a colour form from Siberia; 
and maculata, a plant from northern China, 
with large flowers, but the inner blotches, 
from which it is named, are little more pro- 
nounced than in other kinds. 

H. MrppenporrFi.—A good dwarf kind 
from the Amur region of Siberia, whence it 
has made its way to Japan. It is a scarce 
plant in gardens, where other kinds often do 
duty for it. The flowers, of deep orange- 
yellow, show a distinctly rounded tube, and 
are carried in a loose head upon very short 
stalks. It is broader in leaf and paler in 
colour than Dumortier’s Day Lily, while the 
flowers are larger and of a deeper colour than 
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in H. flava, which it resembles in habit. The 
flowers are good for cutting, coming early in 
June upon stems of about 18 inches. A 
stronger form is grown as H. M. major. 

H. MINOR (syns. H. graminea, H. gramini- 
folia, and H. pumila) is a pretty little plant, 
rare in gardens, though one of the oldest 
Day Lilies. It grows as a neat tuft, with 
stems. rising well above the foliage, but 
rarely a foot high in all. Its leaves are of a 
deeper green than in other kinds, the small 
yellow flowers, tinged with green, especially 
on the outside, and slightly fragrant; pretty 
for cutting, being well displayed op branch- 
ing stems. It opens early in June, often 
flowering again in the autumn. It is good 
as a rock plant, as it is less rambling than 
the bolder sorts, and pleasing in its. soft 
colour. Siberia, N. China, and Japan. 

H. THUNBERGI.—A fine dwarf kind, free 
flowering, and one of the best, but not often 
found true to name, though easily known by 
the flat, thickened upper part of the flower- 
stem. It comes very near to H. flava, but is 
dwarfer and more vigorous, blooming much 
later, with fragrant flowers of a pale sulphur- 
yellow, and more open in the throat. It is 
very useful for succession and for cutting, 
blooming in July. Japan. Most betanists 
now treat this as a species, though nearly 
allied to some other kinds. 

Hysrips.—There are now many seedlings 
offered by the trade, some of which are good 
and distinct. Those best known in_ this 
country are Apricot, a pretty plant of medium 
height, with flowers of a warm apricot 
colour in June; Aureole, a Japanese cross of 
sturdy habit, with distinct flowers of dark 
orange; flava-Middendorffi, with flowers: of 
pale yellow, like flava in form, but nearer jts 
other parent in leaf and colour. Gold Dust, 
with flowers of bright yellow during June, 
Luteola, a seedling raised by Messrs. Wal- 
lace, is a plant of great vigour and beauty, 
the flowers coming freely upon tall branched 
stems, and as large as in aurantiaca major— 
one of its parents. Orangeman, a dwarf 
plant of slender growth, bears clear orange 
flowers through June and July; Dr. Regel, a 
late kind, rich in colour, lasts well into 
autumn. Sovereign has large flowers of soft 
chrome yellow in July, the netals broad and 
bronzed on outside. 


Two promising new Roses 


Messrs. Frank Cant and Go. are sending 
out two new seedlings which have been 
through a severe test, and these. two seed- 
lings should both prove their excellence, as 
they have been under cultivation and trial 
for over six years. 


Mrs. F. S. Harvey-Cant, many times 
mentioned in this paper, is a white of excep- 
tional merit, with a coral tint at the base. 
The flowers ate produced on long stems, 
which makes them most useful for decorative 
work. It is abundantly floriferous, and each 
flower is perfect in shape. It is immune 
from mildew, having a glossy foliage. As a 
pot Rose for forcing it is magnificent. 


Mortet ApamMson.—A_ difficult colour to 
describe. The flowers are large and well 
formed ;.colour, salmon-pink with coral shad- 
ing fading to blood-red centre. The flowers 
are borne on long stems, and it is very 
floriferous. 


Both these varieties have scent, and when 
known will become very popular. We are 
glad to note this firm are giving their seed- 
lings such good testing ; so many new Roses 
are pushed on to the market the first year 
without any test, and in consequence they 
are soon discarded. 


Messrs. Frank Cant and Co. had the 
double honours this year ; they won the cham- 
pionship trophy of the National Rose 


Society and the King’s cup. 
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us, it may not be amiss to note, briefly, 

some of the varieties of the various hardy 
fruits that succeed in our northern districts. 
I know, of course, that in a few favoured 
spots the bulk of the sorts named in cata- 
logues thrives and fruits splendidly, but such 
is far from being the case in the majority of 
the Scottish districts, and it is chiefly these 
latter I would deal with.. Apples, Cherries, 
Currants, Gooseberries, and Raspberries are 
the most certain ‘‘ doers,’ Apricots, Pears, 
Peaches, and Plums being somewhat fickle 
unless given special care in the way of shelter 
and culture. 


Sec the planting season is again with 


The varieties of Apples are legion, but for. 


certain results it is* well to stick to a few 
well-tested sorts. For cooking, Grenadier, 
Lord Suffield, Warner’s King, Ecklinville, 
Stirling Castle, Mere de Menage, and 
Duchess. of Oldenburgh are most dependable. 
Only a very few dessert sorts are worth 
troubling about unless they can be given a 


good sunny position against a wall. The 
best are Oslin, James Grieve, Worcester 
Pearmain, Irish Peach, Mr. Gladstone, 


Ribston Pippin’ (must have a wall), Kerry 
Pippin, and Devonshire Quarrenden. Pears 
must almost always have the protection of a 
wall, and even then only a few are worth the 
space. Jargonelle, Williams’ Bon Chretien, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey (the best and most 
reliable Pear we have for cold districts ; must 
have a wall), Durondeau, Marie Louise, 
Moorfowl’s Egg, and Marie Louise d’Uccle 
are among the best. Plums succeed only on 
walls, as a rule. The~best are Early Trans- 
parent Gage, Early Prolific, Green Gage, 
Orleans. Purple, Prince of Wales, and Vic- 
toria. The last-named sometimes succeeds 


.as a standard, producing heavy crops of fair- 


sized fruits. Cherries must alwavs have the 
protection of a wall. Early Rivers, May 
Duke, Noble, and Morello are the sorts most 
to be depended on. Apricots are rather un- 
certain, ‘Large Early and Moor Park being 
about the only varieties worth trying. 
Peaches cannot be depended on, but some- 
times Waterloo, Hale’s Early, and’ Stirling 
Castle give really fine fruits from a south 
wall. 


Black Currants thrive amazingly, as a 
rule, unless attacked bv ‘‘ big bud.’’? The 
best varieties are Boskoop Giant, Carter’s 
Champion, and Victoria. Red Currants are 
always good; Red Grape, Comet, and Raby 
Castle being very reliable. White Currants 
are not greatly favoured, but White Dutch is 
most to be preferred. Gooseberries are to be 
found in every garden, as a rule, but some 
verv poor varieties are cultivated. Certain 


_croppers are Early Sulphur, Golden Lion, 


\ 


Mi: purpose in writing to you js to find 
out if some user of gas (for heating a 
small house 15 feet by 1o feet) would 
give his experiences. At present I possess a 
boiler and  pipes—standard make. This 
gives fairly good results; but my trouble is 
due to my compelled absence at business and 
the apparatus being in charge of one (to put 
it plainly) who does not want to look after 
the welfare of my glasshouse heating ap- 
paratus owing to the dirt, etc., of firing. 

Sometimes I do not get home for a day and 
night at a time, fo find the fire out and the 
boiler cold. 


From inquiries I am told gas is much more 


where there are many trees to bi 


‘during which pruning is hardly poss 


-and labour entailed by the use of fuel; be 


ee Sr ee 


~ November ~ 


Broom Girl, Langley Green, Profit, ( 
Bob, Whitesmith, Whinham’s J] 

Dan’s Mistake, and Warrington, — 
berries are always, when properly 
one of the most reliable of fruits in’ 
If a good stock of Superlative ca 
nothing finer is in existence. Ot 
sorts are The Devon, Lloyd George, 
Royal, and Baumforth’s Seedling. 


Preston House, Linlithgow. os 


Pruning fruit trees 

This is the most important operat 
year amongst fruit trees. It may be 
any time whilst the trees are dorm 
season extending from October until 
starts in early spring. The ideal tin 
to be February or March, as then t 
swelling, and one can make certain of 
to a good bud; and there is less ch 
dying back amongst the cut shoots 


vantage must be taken of the whole 
during which pruning is permissible 
work will not be completed. T 
always periods of heavy rain and inte 


the season is never too long. We ofte: 
before the leaves have fallen, and ey. 
cannot complete the work until grow 
started in spring. Trees planted this autu 
are better not cut back until March, or - 
early April, as they seem to make a bet 
break under such treatment. In the case 
established trees, which have reached | 
bearing stage, the chief thing in pruning 
to thin out superfluous wood, so as to adi 
plenty of air and light into the centre, 
trees so treated are less liable to diseas 
Canker is sure to occur in some varieties 
Apples. \ Affected wood should be cut < 
where it can be spared, and in other 
the diseased spots should be pared awa 

the knife and dressed with Stockholm 
Even badly-cankered trees can be 

round in.a few years under this trea 


The cutting back of leading shoots ought 1 


to be done by rule of thumb, but should vz 
in severity with the state of the tr 
Where the leaders are weak they must 
shortened considerably; but if the tree 
full bearing, and the leaders are stou 
not too long, they do not need shorten 
all. For several years after planting mor 
less severe pruning is required in orde 
make the leaders branch out and furnish 
tree; but once a big, well-furnished tre 
been produced, cutting-back should | 
duced as far as possible, so as to enco 
the formation of fruit spurs. va 


a business man whose hours are irré: 
So far I have been unable to find an 
gas user. (for greenhouse): “<> 7 am 

The local gas company are loud i 
praises as to my desire to instal gas 
want the experien¢es of someone beyon: 
company. They assure me in so far as‘ 
concerned that the extra cost of gas (5 
cent.) far outweighs the inconvenience ¢ 


a more steady heat can be obtained by . 

I might mention my fuel bill for last v 
(five months) amounted to 30s. Now, 
gas cost, say, 50s., I would gladly 


erence to enable me to heat my house at 
I—by simply turning a gas-tap on or off. I 
ll be glad if some reader will help me. 


i VINDEX. 
Asnacree, Cregagh, Belfast. 


Ne have submitted this inquiry to two 
respondents who have actual experience 
the use of gas for heating a small green- 
ise, and we have pleasure in publishing 
ir replies :— 


fis now just a vear since I had a gas 
iting apparatus fitted in my small lean-to 
@€nhouse (18 feet by 7 feet), and_ all 
ough last winter I found it most satis- 
tory, and was able to get quite sufficient 
i from it. It heats the water very 
ckly, and I find-the best way is to have 
gas on nearly full at first until the water 
quite hot, and then turn the gas down 
uit half-way. Of course, it is most im- 
tant in any gas heater to have the door 
lighting outside the greenhouse so that 
fumes can get to the plants. I also find 
tit is a good plan to place a board against 
door of the stove when the wind is very 
h, as I once had the gas blown out in an 
eptionally high gale, but I expect it was 
tly my fault as I had left the gas turned 
vn very low. H. W. Parritt. 


Berrynarbor,” Newlands Road, 
Rottingdean, Sussex. 


fter an eight or nine years’ nightmare 
h coke boiler I got a firm three or four 
fs ago to take this out and put in one of 
it small gas heaters (copper) (six burners 
(a bye-pass) in my cellar, which they con- 
fed up to the 4-inch ‘C.I. pipes in green- 
ise. The result is entirely satisfactory to 
‘Mm every way, and nothing would induce 
“to revert to coke. My greenhouse is 
Kwardly placed at N:W. corner of the 
ise in a bay, and gets no sun (but all the 
ids of heaven) from end of September to 
ut mid-April. I can get heat up to 60 
'S. to. 65 degs. with main tap three-quarters 
» and turn it down last thing at night to 
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about one-eighth full and bve-pass. This 
carries through the night to about 50 degs. 
in morning, which I think ample. I can 
raise and flower Gloxinias, which I could 
never do with coke fire, as it was so un- 
reliable. My gireenhouse is about 18 feet by 
12 feet by 11 feet (average) high. I took out 
figures of gas cost first year, which came out 
about £6 1os., with gas at, I think, about 
5s. 2d. or 5s. 4d. per 1,000 feet. I expect this 
is double, at least, the cost of a coke boiler 
to-day, but the extra cost, in my opinion, 
more than compensates for the reliability, 
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This greenhouse is heated by a 
small gas boiler, built into, but 
having no direct air communication 
with the interior of the house, Large 
quantities of flowers have been 
reared in the conservatory, which 
unfortunately had been almost 
emptied of flowers for bedding pur- 
poses when the photograph was 
taken. The owner attaches great 
importance to the point that with gas 
he has complete and immediate con- 
trol of the heat, and that, situated 
as the conservatory is, just outside 
the windows of the house, there is 
no necessity to have an unsightly 
flue-pipe such as would be required 
if he used a coal-fired furnace. 
Since the installation of this gas 
boiler, quite a number of the 
owner’s friends have installed similar 
boilers in their greenhouses or 
conservatories, 


| 


ease of control, and cleanliness, to say nothing 
of loss of temper saved. Time and again J 
have come home in thé winter and found the 
coke fire refused to burn and greenhouse tem- 
perature down to a damp 38 degs. to 4o degs., 
and, as you know, it is the damp that kills. 
With gas this never happens. Pipes begin to 
heat up nicely within an hour. I am well 
pleased, and, from my short experience (three 
to four years), would have no hesitation in re- 
commending a similar installation for a 15 
feet by to feet greenhouse. ey 
Sevenoaks. 


This small London greenhouse is used during the winter months for housing 


seedlings and half-hardy plants. 


The boiler is kept in almost continuous use 


during cold weather, except for two or three hours on days when there isa 


clear sky. 


The gas boiler, to which the gardener is putting a light, heats 


24 feet of piping in the greenhouse and 27 feet of piping in the adjoining 


garage. 


This boiler has been in use for 18 months and has given complete 


satisfaction both to its owner and the gardener. 
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The Rhododendron Fly 


Lt 1s evident that the pest known as the Rhododendron Fly or Bug is very 


much on the increase tn certain districts. 


The Rhododendron ts not subject 


to attacks by many insects, but this comparatively new pest is a serious menace 
to Kkhododendron growers—so serious, in fact, that some growers have given 


up Rhododendrons. 


E have before us at the time of writing 

(November ist) Rhododendron leaves 

from a reader’s garden in Farnham, 
Surrey. It is the worst infection we have ever 
seen. The general effect of the plant is that 
the leaves are very badly affected with red- 
spider. The leaves are yellow on the upper 
surface and smothered with innumerable 
brown spots on the under-surface, while the 
small insects, with their net-like wings, are 
plainly visible at this season to the naked 
eye. From visits we have made to gardens 
and nurseries we know that this pest is some- 
times present, even though owners are some- 
times ignorant of its existence. In the inter- 
est of Rhododendron lovers we have brought 
this matter to the notice of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and Mr, J.C. F. Fryer, Director 
of the Pathological Laboratory, Harpenden, 
informs us that the preparation of a leaflet 
dealing with the Rhododendron bug (or fly) 
is now under consideration. In the mean- 
time we draw attention to an article by Mr. 
A. H. \Hoare which appeared in the Journal 
of the Royal Horticultural Society : 

Serious damage has been inflicted upon 
Rhododendrons in English nurseries and gar- 
dens by the Rhododendron bug during the 
past Io years, and since its inclusion in the 
Schedules of the Sale of Diseased Plants 
Order of 1921, and the new Order of 1922 
which has replaced that of 1921, a consider- 
able amount of attention has been focussed 
upon it. So severe was the damage done in 
some districts that the abandonment of 
Rhododendron cultivation had been con- 
sidered. With the object of restricting the 
distribution of the pest as far as possible and 
safeguarding against the setting up of fresn 
centres of infection, the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, upon representation from the nursery 
industry, included the insect in the Scheduie 
of the above-mentioned Orders. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION.—The Rhododendron 
bug is one of the true bugs and belongs to 
the Tingid family of the Order Hemiptera. 
It was described by Horvath (Ann. Mus. 
Hungary,” III., p. 567, 1905) from specimens 
found in Holland. _In 1910 Distant recorded 
(‘‘ Zoologist,’’ 1910, p: 395) specimens from 
Fulham, and the subsequent year Theobald 
(Report on Economic Zoology for the Year 
ending September 30th, 1911, p. 118) noted 
its presence at Kew. In 1913 Theobald also 
found it at Woking (Report on Economic 
Zoology for the Year 1913, p. 297), and judg- 
ing by other reports which reached the 
Ministry in the same year it appears by that 
time to have established itself firmly in Great 
Britain. Some years earlier (in 1908) the in- 
sect had also been described in the ULS=As 
where Heidemann named it Leptobyrsa ex- 
planata. (“ Proc. Ent. Soc. Washington,” 
Vol. X., pp. 105-108), and subsequent records 
show that it is abundant in America, not only 


in nurseries, but also on wild Rhododendrons - 


(R. maximum) and Kalmia (K. latifolia). In 
view of this fact, Champion, in a comment 
on a note by Green on the insect (‘‘ Ent. Mo. 
Mag.,” May, 1916, Vol. xo, p. 208), states 
that. ‘‘ The home of this insect is therefore 
almost ‘certainly the Eastern States of N. 
America, and not India, as thas been sug- 
gested by Distant.”’ No evidence has since 
been produced to support the Indian hypo- 
thesis, and it may confidently be assumed 
that Champion’s suggestion is correct and 
that the bug reached Europe from the U.S.A., 


The pest may be successfully controlled by spraying 


presumably in the course of the trade in 
living plants. 

There is no doubt that once it had arrived 
the bug found the country and climate con- 
genial, and soon spread to the Rhododendron- 
growing districts in the south of England. 

The adult. insect is a pretty creature, with 
a black body, and large yellowish-white, 
slightly iridescent wings, which are nearly 
transparent and have tclearly-defined net-like 
veins. 

There is no complete metamorphosis. ‘The 
eggs are deposited beneath the epidermis of 
the midrib of the leaves upon which the bug 
feeds, and commence to hatch out from the 


last week of May onward. The hatching is 


irregular. The young are whitish, or nearly 
transparent, at first, and later, after moult- 
ing, become greenish in colour and develop 
dark brown spines which give them a curi- 
ous appearance. After casting their skins 
several times they enter the mature nymph 
state, and pass therefrom to. the winged 
adults of both sexes. The process of develop- 
ment appears to cover about one month. 

Although the adult insect is furnished with 
wings, it appears never to have been seen to 
fly—though it is quite possible, nevertheless, 
that, like many other sluggish species, it may, 
when climatic conditions are exactly right, 
travel for considerable distances on its wings. 

Both larvee and nymphz are very inactive, 
although as the bugs enter the nvmph stage 
they appear to scatter about more on the 
leaves. The young remain. clustered to- 
gether. The adults are fairly active on their 
legs, and move about from one part of the 
bush to another, and also work up to the 
new foliage, where pairing takes place and 
eggs are deposited later in the season. 

The bug feeds upon the under-side of the 
leaves by thrusting its proboscis beneath the 
epidermis and withdrawing the sap. 
effect is to give the foliage a mottled or 
tattooed look, the leaves afterwards turning 
a rusty-brown hue, and giving the bushes a 
most unsightly appearance. The attacked 
bushes become so weakened in health that 
they refuse to grow. As many as 50 bugs 
are often found feeding upon a single leaf. 


Practically all species of Rhododendron are ~ 


attacked, but the bug is certainly more partial 
to some than to others. The American and 
Himalayan species are, along with their 
hybrids, nearlv always singled out for severe 
attack. Rhododendron ponticum is the least- 
favoured species, but its hybrids are all liable 
to suffer, the finer hybrids most severely. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES.—At the commence- 
ment of 1922 there was very little informa- 
tion available as to the possibility of combat- 
ing this pest by spraying. The writer knew 
of no nurseries where any — successful 
measures had been adopted, with the excep- 
tion of the drastic action of complete destruc- 
tion of infested bushes by fire. : 

It was stated that the Rhododendron, on 
account of its varied habits of growth, did 
not lend i‘self favourably to spraying opera- 
tions. This is certainly true of this genus, 
but it did not appear to be altogether insur- 
mountable. 

During the early spring of 1922 the infor- 
mation was communicated to the Ministry by 
Major Lionel de Rothschild, M.P., that the 
bug was kept under control on his estate at 
Exbury, Hants, by spraying with a wash 
composed of whale-oil soap, water, and a cer- 


The 


potash soap containing 39 per cent. to 40 per cent. fe 
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tain proprietary orchard wash. Thr 
kindness of Major Rothschild the write 
privileged to visit Exbury and t 
‘the methods adopted there. From whe 
seen it was apparent that the bug co 
controlled, although whether or not 
possible to obtain as satisfactory 
under commercial conditions was a m 
conjecture. = oo 

From America the information ha 
received that a wash composed of so 
water alone was successful in keepi 
pest under control. po eas 

In view of the absence of any defi 
formation from a commercial poi 
and the very pressing need of — 
the bug is scheduled as a destruc 
plans were made, in conjunction 
Director of the Ministry’s Path 
Laboratory, for a thorough test — 
insecticides to be carried out as nea 
sible under commercial conditions. 

Facilities for carrying out the pro) 
tests were kindly afforded in a Surre 
sery, where many thousands ore C 
drons are grown and where, also, | 
damage inflicted by. Stephanitis 
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It was decided that four specifi 
cides should be tested. u 
lows :—_ “Tents os tay eae 

1. Soap wash.—*Soft-soap (best sta 
quality), 1 lb.; water, 10 gallons. 

2. Nicotine wash. — *Soft-soap, 
nicotine, 95 per cent. purity, 1 0z.; ¥ 
10 gallons. — e SS 

3. Paraffin Emulsion.—*Soft-so 
paraffin (best), 1 pint; water, 10 g 

4. Whale-oil soap wash.—Whal 
$ lb.; water, 10 gallons, : 


Soft water was used througho 
washes, and an ordinary knapsac 
was employed for the spraying. __ 

An effort was made to select b 
badly infested as possible which y 
present the different habits of growt 
Rhododendron at the same time. Thes 
found. in the types known as An 
hybrids and garden hybrids. The one 
possesses foliage which is very much 
laced, so as to form a dense mass, an 
leaves of the other are decidedly coneav 
droop conspicuously, both presenting dit 
subjects for spraying when the objec 
reach the under-side of the leaves, 


_ The bushes selected for spraying w 
- follows :— eS at 
- Test 1.—Ten bushes, G.H., Doncast 
years old == == i. 
Three standards, viz—A.H., M: 
Ingersoll, 10: years old; G.H. 
Walter, 10 years old; A.H. 
_= Ingersoll, 10 years ‘old. —— ae 
Test 2.—Ten bushes, Doncaster, — 
Test’ 1, 10 years old ==) = >a 
Three standards, viz.—G.H., 
Waterer, 10° years old; A.H., 1 
Ingersoll, 10 years old; A.H., 
_tianum,-1o-yeats old, 34. 
Test 3.—Ten bushes. ~G.H, Asco 
liant, 12 years old === ==> aoe 
Three standards,  viz.—G 
Holford, 15 years old. 2 


‘Test 4.—Ten bushes, Doncaster 
Leshat== es SS 
Three standards, vizi—A.H., Ol 
A.H., Mrs. H. Ingersoll; A.H., 
Ingersoll. ree ae 
Note.—G.H.-= 
American hybrid. x 
The rows of 10 bushes sprayed we 
adjoining, but had an unsprayed — 


H 


acne, 


garden hybrid. A. 


* The soft-soap used for these washes was a hi 


Yovember 7, 1925 
¥ _ The standards were also isolated 
ens. All the bushes and standards 
very badly infected with the bug, prac- 
lly every leaf having its quota. 

regards the bug itself, it was present 
| stages, from the newly hatched young 
mature nymph, as well as in the adult 
ed state. he majority, however, were 
» spiny immature stages and congre- 
1 in groups. There seems to be no 
t that, owing to the irregular hatching 
e eggs, it is not possible to catch all the 
together in any particular stage of de- 
ment, and insecticides, if they are to be 
raciical value, must be capable of kill- 
he insect at any stage. : 
1922 the bug commenced to hatch 
g the last week-of May. It was 
arved on May 25th and again on June oth, 
p hatching was not general. On June igth 
bug was very plentiful, and many 
onies of young had cast their first skins. 
ults do not seem to put in an appearance 
the last week of June. At the time of 
aying the bug had not worked up the 
shes to the current year’s new leaves, but 
still confined to, and.feeding upon, last 
s leaves. : 
trrangements had been made to carry. ou‘ 
praying on June 26th, but the day turned 
eavy rain and the work was abandoned. 
he next available day was July ist, and 
dingly the four washes were prepared 
nd the spraying done on that day, the 
eather remaining fine throughout. 
Considerable care was used in preparing 
araffin emulsion, as reports had been re- 
d from nurserymen who had attempted 
nploy this insecticide that a good deal of 
hing took place, causing them to discard 
a wash for Rhododendrons. This was 
ably due to faulty preparation, as no 
ring was noted in the present series of 


Ybservations were made on July toth by the 
rer and foreman of the nursery and the 
r. It was then apparent that each of 
washes used had “ killed’? more or less 
sssfully. Detailed observations showed 
in the case of washes 1, 2, and 4 the 
had been practically exterminated. It 
found that not more than 1 in 200 (0.5 
cent.) remained alive. In the case «f 
No. 3, approximately 1 per cent. re- 
ed alive. 

anything, better results were obtained on 
tandards than on the bushes, the former 
g been completely cleared in one or two 
oes. i? 

e following excerpt from the observa- 
made may be of interest :— 


1. — Soft-soap wash. — Doncaster 
s: Ten leaves examined and 154 bugs 
ed. All dead. ; 

2.—Soap and nicotine.—Doncaster 
es: Ten leaves examined and 172 bugs 
ed. Only one adult alive—i.e., 0.58 per 


4 3.—Paraffin emulsion.—Ascot. Brilliant 


Three adults and two nymphs 
|.e., 1.8 per cent. 

. 4.—Whale-oil soap wash.—Doncaster 
les: Ten leaves examined and 99 bugs 
unted. One adult alive. 


JOservations were again made on July 
in, and the previous notes confirmed. On 
date it was also noticed that the sprayed 
es were looking much better than .the un- 
ayed. It was further observed that on the 
r bushes the bug had worked up to the 
nt year’s new leaves and was feeding 
@reon. On the sprayed bushes there was no 
yn of the bug or its damage on any of the 
foliage. 

} there appeared to be still a few odd 
lingering about on most of the sprayed 


| 
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-Briar. 
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bushes, although some were perfectly free, it 
was decided to give a second application of all 
four washes. 

This second spraying was done on July 
17th, just over a fortnight after the first. 

Observations were made in the evening of 
this day, and the bushes were then found to 
be perfectly free from living bugs. 


CONCLUSIONS.—From the experiments with 
insecticides it is to be inferred that the Rho- 
dodendron bug may be successfully controlled 
by spraying with any of the four prepara- 
tions described. 

A wash made with a good standard potash 
soap alone is thoroughly effective, and the 
addition of nicotine gives no better results. 

As regards whale-oil soap, while as effec- 
tual as ordinary soft-soap, there is no ap- 
parent advantage gained by employing it in 
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preference to the latter. Apart from this, the 
whale-oil soap is most offensive to use. 

Paraffin emulsion, while effective, did not 
give as good all-round results at the first 
application. 

Two sprayings are necessary to effect a 
complete clearance, especially if the bushes 
are badly infested. The first application 
should be given about the third or fourth 
week in June, and the second about a fort- 
night later. 

Special care is required to spray Rhodo- 
dendrons effectively, but there js not the least 
doubt that it is economically practicable to 
control this pest by such measures. 

The writer has to thank Mr. J. C. F. Fryer, 
Director of the Ministry’s Pathological 
Laboratory, Harpenden, for the information 
given as to the origin and incidence of the 
insect. 


Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent. to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always-be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem,. leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time 


FLOWER. GARDEN 


Rosa spinosissima (the Scotch or Burnet 


Rose) 


Would you, please, give me the name of 
the shrub from which | got the accompany- 
ing twig and berry? It grows on the sand- 
hills at Longniddry on the shores*of the 
Firth of Forth, and looks like a variety of 
I will be obliged for the correct name, 

JrLe Woop: 


[The name of the specimen you send is the 
Scotch or Burnet Rose (Rosa spinosissima). 
This is found in dry, sandy wastes either near 
the sea or on dry heathy hills. It is common 
in Scotland and in several parts of England 
and Ireland, generally not far from the sea, 
as in the case of the specimen you send. ] 


Good Michaelmas Daisies 


(Cestrian).—Aster Nove Angliz Barr’s 
Pink, A. Amellus King George, A. Amellus 
Perry’s Favourite (soft pink), A. Amellus 
Beauty of Ronsdorf (mauve), A. rubellus 
(rose-purple), A. Lil Fardell, A. Mrs. J. F. 
Rayner, A.- Ryecroft Pink, A. Mrs. S. T. 
Wright (rosy-mauve), A. Novi Belgii, A. 
Avalanche (white), A. Climax (light blue), A. 
Glory of Colwall (soft lavender, double), A. 
Maid of ‘Colwall (white), A. Mrs. Perry (rose- 
pink), A. White Climax, A. Nancy Ballard 
(semi-double, rosy lavender), A. Namur 


(pink). 


Keeping early-flowering Chrysanthe- 


mums 


(Rosamond).—Yes, the rooted suckers you 
have potted up will come in well for planting 
next spring. Your best plan after the plants 
have all finished flowering will be to cut them 
down and carefully lift them; storing them in 
a frame in Cocoanut fibre or very sandy soil. 
In the spring vou can divide them, pot the 
divisions, and grow them on until the time 
comes for them to be planted out in the early 
days of May. If your soil is warm and dry 
then they may survive the winter if covered 


over with loose litter, but lifting and treat- 
ing as above advised are the safer way. 


Agapanthus from seed 

(E. P. Brown).~Unless the plant from 
which you saved the seed is distinct it will 
be of litthe use sowing the seeds, as the 
African Lily is so easily increased by division. 
Besides, seeing you only have a frame we fear 
that the germination of the seeds will be very 
slow if at all. It would probably take four 
or five years for the plants to flower, even if 
well grown. “All depends on the treatment 
the seedlings have. ; 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Planting Cupressus macrocarpa 


(F. A. Dye).—A trench should be thrown 
out along the line intended for the hedge to 
a depth of 2 feet and a width of 2 feet. Fol- 
low this up by breaking up the bottom with a 
fork. The top spit should then be replaced 
in the trench, having first been well broken 
up and the trench made firm by treading. 
Continue to fill up the trench until a height 
has been reached such as to allow the plants 
to stand at the same depth in the soil as they 
did before lifting. If the remaining soil is 
good, break it up fairly fine and continue to 
fill in, working it among the roots by giving 
the plants a sharp shake. If very poor soil, 
then add some leaf-soil or well-decayed 
manure to improve its quality, or provide 
fresh soil altogether. Tread this firmly about 
the roots, finishing it off at about 2 inches 
below the original level, and should dry 
winds prevail during the planting a soaking 
of water should be applied. The plants will 
then be safe as regards moisture until the 
spring, when it may be necessary to give 
further waterings during very dry spells. 
The Monterey Cypress does not transplant 
well, and for this reason you would be well 
advised to limit the height of your plants to 
4 feet at least, and if the position is an ex- 

osed one each plant should be securely 
staked. The tops should be taken out at the 


height given (4 feet), and this may be done 
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at any time during the winter. The hedge 
will then thicken from the base. The 
distance apart will depend entirely upon the 
size of your plants, and if a hedge is required 
quickly then place them so that the tips of 
the branches just touch each other, allowing 
the breaks to grow until the desired height 
and width are reached. Any trimming is 
best done in August. E. M, 


Butcher’s Broom under a rookery 

Please name the enclosed shrub; also say 
if it is of any value for decoration purposes. 
It is growing here quite wild in the woods. 
It evidently produces berries, but these are 
scarce. The soil here is a fairly good loam 
on chalk. We have a big rookery here and 
it seems to do best under the same. A gentle- 
man told me he once saw it growing in York- 
shire under a rookery. It grows about 2 feet 
high and is an evergreen. TANGIER. 

Hants. 

[The shrub is Ruscus aculeatus (the 
Butcher’s Broom). It grows wild in woods 
and bushy places and is abundant in some 
of the southern counties, though we have not 
observed its -peculiar association with 
rookeries. In all probability it is native to-the 
woods in which our correspondent has found 
it in Hampshire, but it is not truly wild in 
Yorkshire. The flowers are unisexual, and 
the red berries following the female flowers 
are decorative. Owing to its prickly nature it 
is sometimes used for mending gaps in 
hedges. The branches are dyed and sold in 
our markets for decorative purposes.—ED. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


An effective weed-killer for gravel paths 

(Rev. B. M. M.).—An arsenic weed-killer 
is recommended for the destruction of deep- 
rooted weeds in paths, but if a non-poisonous 
preparation is required we suggest ‘‘ Perfect 
Safety ’’ or “‘ Safe and Sure ” ‘weed-killer. 
For 1,000 square feet a 3s. tin of powder 
weed-killer or 3 gallon of Safe and Sure «at 
4s. 6d. would probably be sufficient. 


SHORT REPLIES 


Deanyers.—Such plants as Kerria japonica, 
Jasmines' (white ‘and yellow), Escallonia, 
Clematis, any of the climbing Hybrid Tea 
Roses. 5 

A. W. W.—You will have to get fresh bulbs 
as those you have-are quite useless. The 
bulbs are all the better for being kept just 
moist. After repotting you will have to be 
very careful as to watering. 

Hodge.—Lift your Gladiolj at once and 
hang them up in a shed to dry off. When the 
foliage has all fallen away separate the corms 
and store them away till planting time comes 
round next March, 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


D. Watt.—The ppindi: tree (Euonymus 
eur opeeus). 

Cestrian.—Statice latifolia, the finest of all, 
with wide-spreading flower-stems and a pro- 
fusion of small purplish-blue flowers. 

E. N. Balcombe.—Parochetus communis. 

Miss E., _Taunton.—1, Probably Acer 
palmatum atrosanguineum; 2, cannot name 
the Oak from leaf alone, please send a shoot 
with buds and acorns if possible. 

R. Hudson.—The Sea Buckthorn (Hippo- 


pha rhamnoides). 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


Mrs. Graham  Jones.—Apple 
Abbey Seedling. 

R. Mildren.—Apples: 1,*Not recognised ; 
2, Kentish Binsin ; 3, Winter Colman; 4, not 
recognised ; 5, Queen Caroline. 


BOOK RECEIVED 
‘* Garden Frames,’’) by~‘A.-_Ji 
Boulton, Ltd., Norwich. 


Waltham 


MacSelf. 
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Obituary 
MR. JA MES WHITTON. 


We have with much regret to record. the 
death at Bellaburston House, Glasgow, on 
October 30th, of Mr. James Whitton, J.P., 
V.M.H., Director of ‘Glasgow Parks for 
many years until his retirement in 1923. 

Mr. Whitton, who was a native of Perth- 
shire, was born at Methven Castle Gardens, 
where his father was head gardener, in 1851. 
He served his apprenticeship at Thirlstane 
Castle, and was afterwards foreman at 
Glamis Castle, proceeding from there to 
Coltness, and then returning to Glamis Castle 
as head gardener. In 1893 he was appointed 
to the charge of Glasgow Parks, where, 
latterly trader the title of Director of Parks, 
he had a most distinguished and fruitful term 
of office. The five parks under his care at 
first, increased to 31, in addition to close on 
roo open spaces, bowling greens, etc. The 
fame of the ‘Glasgow Parks is so widely 
known that we need not enlarge upon the 
splendid work done there by Mr. Whitton, 
who was one of the most eminent of British 
horticulturists and arboriculturists. His 
skill received recognition from many bodies, 
and no distinction gave him greater pleasure 
than the V.M.H. bestowed upon him by the 
Royal Horticultural Society. His services as 


judge were highly appreciated at the greatest — 


shows at home and abroad. Mr. Whitton 
took a great interest in the leading Scottish 
shows and~held high offices in several of 
these. 

He was appointed a Justice of the Peace 
for Glasgow, and in other public Capacities 
did much valuable work. _ - 

Mr. Whitton was very highly esteemed in 
private life and has left behind him many 
friends who will mourn his loss. 

We tender our respectful sympathy with 
Mrs. Whitton and her widowed daughter. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Cabinet Maker.—Notes from the 
Home Journals: What the Public Reads 
about Furniture and Furnishing; Lecture at 
the Geffrye Museum; New Books. 


The Chemical Age.—Progress in Fuel Re- 
search; Monthly Metallurgical Section; 
‘‘Magnesium,’”’ by L. P. Sidney; Fastness 
Properties of British Dyes. 

The  Electrician.—Imagination in En- 
gineering ; ‘ Intermediate Superheating,”’ by 
Dr. Ing. Kurt Thielsch; Address by A. G. 
Ellis at the North-Western Centre of the 
1 -E.E, 

The Fruit Grower.—Imperial Fruit Show ; 
Canada’s Success; Full Prize List with Illus- 
trations of Exhibits. 


The Gas  World.—Monthly By-product 
Coking Section; Commercial Motors; Car- 
toon by Wallace Coop; Politicians on the 
Hearth. 

The Hardware Trade Journal.—Manufac- 
turing Progress in the Sheffield Cutlery In- 
dustry ; Running Costing Commercial Motor 
Vehicles ; Retailers and Guild Trading. 


TRADE NOTE 


The charm of perpetual summer 


Whence comes, in these days, this 
mendous demand for greenhouses and garden 
frames? Visiting Dancan Tucker’s, ..the 
great horticultural building works at Totten- 
ham, probably the largest in the country, one 
gets an altogether new perspective of floral 
activity under glass. 
throbbing of the power plant and the roar of 
numerous machines for splitting timber, 
planing, ‘sawing, grooving, morticing, and 


- finished frames ‘and sections. A 


_ Street, S.E. 


Have made good growth generally, but 


tre- 


One hears the loud. plants are past their best, this little Ver 


jointing; in fact, performing every funet 
in the alphabet of hothouse construct 
There is even a machine for sand-papering 


steam boilers is installed, 
blazing furnaces stokers were feeding 
waste as fuel. It appears that this r 
of chips in great stacks is so large and 
lar-as to be sufficient to provide all the 
bustion required and to render the wi 
entirely independent of coal. The worksho 
are piled with timber in the-raw state and 
all stages of development. Tall blocks 
sash-bars are kept endlessly on the move; 
fast as the pile grows lorries move off 1 
with them. Some thousands of mile 
these bars alone leave the premises annu 

Plants will suffer no housing shortage wh 
these mass production methods prevail 
Lawrence Road. ‘‘ The Charm of 
petual Summer ’’- is the title of a br 
which will be sent free to our readers, a 
anv of them se in the cultivatio , 
p.ants under glass should certainly possess 
Its conception is wholly delightful, and t 
last word in the literature of the greenho 


G. 
CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


G. H. Richards, Lid., 234, Borough 
1.—Price list of XL All hortie ie: 
tural specialities. 

Backhouse Nurseries (York), Lid. 
Nurseries, York.—Roses, trees, ‘shrubs, - 
trees, etc. 

W: Smith and Son, Aberdeen. —Lis 
nursery stock. 

J]. Cheal and Sone Grapley, Sussex. 
of trees, shrubs, hedge plants, ete. ee lis 
Roses. 


x 


LATE. NOTES | 


Report on condition of horticultural ¢ 
on the 29th October, 1925 | ; 


Broccoli (autumn): A good crop ed 
Brussels Sprouts: Early sowings yieldin 
well; later sowings less satisfactory. — 
Cabbage (autumn and winter vari 


be late in some districts. _ 

‘ Cabbage (autumn-planted) ; Making: sa 
factory progiress. : 
Celery : Crops above - bee te: in mo st di 
tricts. aig 

Seakale (for forcing) : 
well. 

Chrysanthemums (outdoor) : Have ‘flow 
well; damaged by frost in some el 


Eevaeim tripartitum 
There are several good species wiht 
flowers, and among them none is more hig hi. 

favoured iby those who know the Sea Hol! 
than Eryngium tripartitum. It has rema 
ably pleasing, deeply-divided foliage ; 
quite a silvery appearance and | arge heads 
‘steely-blue*’? flowers ‘with — similar 
coloured, finely-cut ‘bracts. It nomina 
flowers about August, but this year, owing 
the hot season, has come into bloom earli 
It grows about 3 feet high and has no spr 7 
objection to ordinary soil. Some of th 
Sea Hollies, such as our native Eryngit 
maritimum, "do best and look finest in sal 
but E. tripartitum thrives well in the or ine 
soil. A good plant is very a‘tractive. — 
S. ARN 


Verbena chamudeyorde: 


One of the most delightful edging p 
one could use for beds raised slightly ab 
the ground level is this prostrate Mexi 
plant, which for weeks has been a source 
pleasure to me. Even now, when 


is clothed with brilliant, fresh scarlet flowe 
which roll over into the paths. 
time to secure cuttings. 


0, 2436—VoL. XLVII. 
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- Planting 


NARNATIONS in all their classes and 
varieties are hardy everywhere in Great 
JBritain, and when well planted on 
ghtly-raised beds the best results are ob- 
ined by autumn planting. Of course, they 
wuld not be likely to succeed if stagnant 
yisture is allowed to remain on the ground. 
know one district in the South of Eng- 
id where Carnations became so badly affec- 
{ by spot that nearly all the leaves had to 
‘removed, the plants looking before the 
nter had passed away like living skeletons. 
1 investigation I found that they had been 
t out late in the autumn on undrained soil. 
e flower borders where Carnations are 
ynted should always be raised above the 
el of the garden paths and alleys; but be- 
les this, stagnant water must not be 
owed to stand underneath. Drains 3 feet 
low the surface are absolutely necessary in 
t, heavy soils. 
The time for out-of-door planting is im- 
rant. I always plant late. At one time 
Sught it was neces- 
ry to get the Carna- 
n layers planted out 
September, but a 
v years’ experience 
owed me that late 
inting was always 
good, and. some- 
nes better. Some 
or more years ago | 
ed to admire greatly 
fine Carnation 
eas exhibited. at 
weastle - on - Tyne, 
d on making in- 
iries as to the sys- 
of culture followed 
the north I was in- 
med that the layers 


re planted in No- 
mber, the ground 
mg well manured 


| sweepings .from 
‘cattle market. For 
ral years-1 have 
nted out the Carna- 


MS in the second 
ek of November, 
have generally 


d that they -suc- 
ed d admirably. The 
gives the 
results when 


m, and where the 
‘has been worked 
© a depth of 18 


Carnations 


in 

inches. Of course, it would be a grave error 
to dig the soil out to this depth, and turn up 
the subsoil to the top, which had not seen the 
light of day for ages. Such soil is not in 2 
condition to grow the most common crops. 
Even Cabbage and Potatoes would refuse to 
thrive in this crude soil.. After it has been 
exposed to the atmosphere for a year, trench 
it back again, and the ground will be in good 
condition to plant choice Carnations. I have 
grown excellent Carnations in garden soil 
that was not at all suitable by working it well 
to a good depth and taking out a large spade- 
ful of soil, and replacing it with a prepared 
compost, such as we used for potting the 
plants. The best of all soils are, of course, 


those that have been trenched and_ re- 
trenched for several years, and have been 


fortified with good farmyard manure. 

If one were asked to describe a good border 
Carnation the 
stitutional vigour 
of flowers that do not split. 


answer would be one with con- 
and hardiness, and plenty 
These are abso- 


“Jenny,” one of the hardy Allwood hybrids shown at-Vincent Square on Nov. 3rd 


Colour, soft salmon-pink 


November 


lutely _essential points. Any variety not 
coming up to the required standard should be 
promptly shelved, however good its individual 
flowers may be. It can have a special place 
for the sake of its flowers, but as a genuine 
flower-garden variety it is useless, There are 
four important points in the successful cul- 
ture of these flowers—suitability of soil, a 
fairly dry situation, early layering, and the 
selection of varieties to suit localities. <A 
sandy. loam with porous subsoil: free from 
water-logging is probably the best that can 
be had for the Carnation, and if natural con- 
ditions are not favourable they may be im- 
proved, if too light, by theaddition of rather 
holding loam, and if too heavy by a 3-inch 
surface- dressing of equal parts of leaf-soil 
and rather light road-sidings thoroughly 
worked in with the natural soil. A cold, damp 
situation is bad for the growth of Grass from 
the layer. The latter under such circum- 
stances stands the weather badly, and a 
heavy percentage of loss has to be chronicled, 

as growers know to 


their cost. Early layer- 
ing is absolutely neces- 
sary to secure good 
October plants. These 
must be strong and 
vigorous, lifted with 


dense masses of roots 
that will hold the soil 


well. Miffy plants but 
indifferently rooted 
cannot stand severe 
winters 


A GROWER. 


Notes of the 
Week 


Dianthus Allwoodii 
Rufus and Jenny 
[3 the enterprising 
Allwood Bros. had 
given us these two 
hybrids only we should 


be ever grateful to 
them. Here, in a 
Kentish garden, the 
stocky ‘plants of 


Rufus, put in about 12 
months ago, continue 
to carry their large 
and fragrant flowers. 
Rufus is of that lovely 
tone of colour known 
as Rose du Barri. It 
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is splendid for cutting and is always admired 
in the house. “The variety Jenny, of a soft 
delicate salmon-pink, is one of the finest 
for massing in beds, and it is flowering now 
as well as in the height of summer. More- 
over, it is producing innumerable buds, which 
give promise of delightful flowers for weeks 
to come. 


Polygonum baldschuanicum 


Travellers passing along the road between 
Felbridge and Lingfield (Sussex) may see a 
most beautiful example of this climbing 


Knot Wort. It not only clothes the sides of a- 


large out-building, but reaches half way up 
the roof, the whole a mass of bloom, and the 
effect strikingly handsome. The vigorous 
constitution of this plant and its near rela- 
tive, P. Auberti, is well known, 20 feet or 
more of growth being made in one season. 
Very pretty effects are produced by allowing 


it to climb over various supports, such as 
Spruce poles, old trees, and buildings, but 


the glorious effect of the specimen mentioned - 


above has never in my estimation been sur- 
passed. Those who require a fast-growing 
climber could scarcely improve upon this for 
positions to admit of the ever-spreading and 
falling growths laden with their panicles of 
creamy-white blossoms free and of unrestric- 
ted development. Such a strong-growing plant 
naturally requires a good loamy soil, and this 


should be added to positions -where the ~ 


natural soil is of a poor or worn-out charac- 
ter, such as often exists at the foot of walls. 
Its beauty does not end with its flowers, as 
the panicles of young fruits, of a pinkish 
shade, remain upon the plants for a long 
time, and although-these never ripen in this 


country they are quite attractive for many - 


weeks. 


: Sat Sh 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
= not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The Apple audit 


REMEMBER the above well in GARDEN- 

ING ILLUSTRATED, and sent a- small con- 

tribution to the same, and am under the 
impression that the verdict as to the best 
Apple was level between Cox’s and Ribston. 
We know the latter varies a bit on different 
soils, but at its best it has few equals, and 
possibly only one or two just a shade better. 
I know a garden in the south of England 
with some enormous old espaliers of this 
variety, and the owner once told me that in 
favourable seasons they supplied him with 
fruit for some three months, and he added: 
‘*T want nothing else.’’ Personally, how- 
ever, I must adhere to the opinion expressed 
at the time of the audit, that the king of 
Apples is Cornish Gilliflower, not often met 
with. When in Axi condition it is absolutely 
the king of Apples. — It is one of the first 
Apples to be attacked by birds (an illustration 
of the fact that human beings are not the 
only connoisseurs). The bark seems to have 
a peculiar attraction for rabbits, so that the 
tree has to be thoroughly well protected if 
planted in the open orchard. The few trees 
that have come under my notice have all been 
bushes. I have never seen it in s‘andard 
form. Three more excellent Apples from a 
quality standpoint.are D’Arcy Spice, Golden 
Harvey, and St. Edmund’s Pippin, but they 
are all rather on the small side and have to 
yield pride of place to the three first men- 
tioned. If the new Joybells comes up to the 
standard of the above half dozen it will be 
an acquisition for dessert. E. BURRELL. 


Should Rose-beds be mulched in winter? 


Many growers maintain that to do this is 
harmful, causing, so they say, an excess of 
moisture to lodge round the plants, thus 
attracting rather than shielding from frost. 
I do not agree with this, for a long experience 
has taught me that in our northern gardens 
at all events a mulch of rough stable litter is 
decidedly beneficial, both as a protection from 
frost and as a means of feeding the plants. 
During the- many years in which I gave a 
heavy coating of this material to the Rose- 
beds here I did not, annually, lose one-half 
per cent. of the bushes, whereas now, when 
IT am unable to secure stable litter, quite a 
lot of plants is either killed outright or sadly 
crippled by frost during the winter. Nor is 
iy experience confined to one garden, as J 
have had the same happen in others I have 
had charge of, and also noted the same effect 


in numerous places all over the midlands 
of Scotland. — 

One of the most convincing proofs of the 
efficiency of mulching came to my notice 
some 15 years ago in a garden near Stirling. 
The winter was exceptionally severe and the 
gardener in-charge of this place not only 
gave the usual mulch in late October, but 
seeing the promise of a particularly hard 
winter, went over his beds again with a 
further layer of the same material. In show- 
ing me the effect of the mulching he drew my 
attention to the fact that every shoot was 
‘killed down to the level of the litter, and, 
obviously, had there been no mulch, the Roses 
would have been killed outright. ~I do not 
advocate the use of old manure of any kind, 


but. the rough, strawy litter from stables, and_ 


this, if spread evenly-all over the Rose-beds 
to a depth of 3 inches, will, I am convinted, 
be most beneficial to the Roses, protecting 
them from damage by frost and also ensuring 


strong, healthy growth the following 
summer. C. Brair. 


Preston House, Linlithgow. 


The Pelargonium 


If I may be allowed I should like to en- 
dorse all your correspondent writes about the 
pink Zonal Pelargoniums which occupied the 
beds facing Buckingham Palace for a short 
time this year. They have been an eyesore 
for some weeks, and why these blackened and 
leafless stems were allowed to remain passes 
comprehension. I passed them for some 
weeks in succession on my way to. Victoria 
Station, from which place an hour’s journey 
brought me to Brighton, where Paul Cram- 
pel still blossomed bravely‘in spite of much 
rain and heavy gales. Within the public 
gardens in the Old Steine last week could be 
seen a proof of your corfespondent’s state- 
ment that ‘‘ for a blaze of colour no other 
scarlet can hold a candle to it, and its free 
flowering and lasting qualities are beyond dis- 
pute. ean 

If it has a fault it is perhaps that as a bed- 
der itis apt to grow rather “‘ leggy.’’ One 
would rather like to test it against the more 
stocky-growing scarlet variety The King 
of Denmark. He BW. 

East Herts. 


: The Veitchberry 
I was surprised to see in your number of 


October 24th a statement that the flavour of 
the Veitchberry is delicious. My experience 


Par 
4 


of it is that it is very unpleasant, anc 
even if a schoolboy would hanker 
twice. Some weeks since | tas 
Vincent Square, and I never wa 
another. A few minutes after my 
I met a member of the Fruit C 
the R.H.S., and on my asking h 
was he replied: ‘‘ Well, just now I an 
ing to get rid of the unpleasant tast 


If. “A. W., Inverness” (Octe 
page 630), will read more carefull 
(page 582) on this subject to which h 
he will observe that the shrub in ques' 
the Double Gorse, which never produces 
and can be increased by two means on 

cuttings and layers. It is obvious fro; 
note that the Gorse to which he refers is 
other than the common Gorse of our 
commons, and Heaths, and this, < 
schoolboy knows, will grow whether 
‘to the ground by axe or fire. The 
given on page 582 is the result of 
and observation of plantations, bo 
young. of what I consider one o 
_ beautiful flowering shrubs in cult 


. 


x 
th ol 


Jasminum officinale on page 673 
terested to hear that with me this” 
only fruits fairly freely but the s 
minate in the open. I have quite a- 
of self-sown seedlings this year. )é 
the seed lies dormant all the winter, f 
secdlings do not make their appearance 
late in June. By the end of Oct 
ever, they are fit to move, being | 
8 inches high, some with two and 
shoots, having broken close-to t 
line. | H. CLIFFORD § 
Bromley, Kent, te 


Gypsophila fratensis 
~ I would like to know the 6 
plant and the authority for its e 
specific rank. I have been unal le to 
these and-am doubtful whether it shou 
be considered as only a variety of Gyp 
repens rosea, which it much res¢ = 
is a charming rock plant, howeve 
trailing habit of G. repens and 1 
rose flowers. It is a better plant 
repens rosea, and those who are f 
trailing chalk plants for the rc 
might well make a note of G. f 
planting in spring. It is offered 
at quite a moderate price. S. ARN 
[Gypsophila fratensis is proba 
a geographical form of the well- 
repens. I, too, when first the plan 
under my notice, thought the nan 
spelled for G. pratensis, and yet t 
was so unmistakably a mountain plat 
pratensis ‘‘ of the field ’’ was not accept 
and I sought further information, whi 
-_ forthcoming from Kew.’ I learned th 
_ plant had been collected by Sir Joc 
Booth, of Lissadell, Sligo, in the 
upon Mount Frats, and being from a 
point of view distinct, was for trade pi 
distinguished as G. fratensis. There 
‘to be no botanical authority for this, a: 
name is wrong from a purist’s point 0! 
It would be better to speak of t! 
Gypsophila repens variety fratensis, 
G. repens rosea variety fratensis, but 
short, and just think of the poor nurser 
having to write this string of wor 
time a-plant of this variety left th 
The plant is so compact, free-flowering 
pretty, and the short internodes of s 


» es = 


x ber 4, 1925, 


es the eiecter aid less cumbersome 
will doubtlessly be retained by the 
ity. of gardeners and_plant-lovers.— 
_ TH, I.] 


2 Greenhouse climber 


see someone has asked for a quick-grow- 
climber for a greenhouse. I have a 
nhouse, 17 feet by 10 feet, built last June, 
d growing on a wall is a Cobea scan- 
is. It has now covered half of the roof 
d flowered abundantly. Fully half of the 
ays has been cut away, it grew so 
rously. I have. never known anything 
ke such quick growth. ~ I put several 
ants out of doors but the growth was slow 
‘no flowers. One plant | shall shelter and 
ve if it will survive the winter and succeed 
f year. ROSAMOND. 
Ditching. 


= =. Plant names 


€ Pencraig,’ ” in a recent issue of GARDEN- 
ILLUSTRATED, gives what he terms collo- 
ial corruptions of the names of plants. 
uch corruptions are more general than 
ight be supposed. Many of them are, of 
jurse, merely localisms, and in the dialect 
_ the district, and would lose point else- 
e. Quite recently I heard a plant re- 
ed to as ‘‘ Aunt Eliza,’’ and this turned 
it to be Antholyza—not ‘at all a bad shot! 
old and skilled forester of my acquaint- 
ce, to whom Latin was in truth a dead 
inguage, once said regarding an expert :— 
xpert? He’s no expert! He called that 
Heehanthus peepawlensis—and it is 
ng but a Laburnum!”’  Piptanthus 
alensis, -of course, was his objective. 
it appears to be a stumbling block to 
inv, and laughable corruptions have come 
er my notice. .Thus Williams’ Bon 
is converted into Williams’ ‘* Bon- 
; Beurré becomes “* Bury ”’; and 
montel changes into ‘ Charmingtell.”’ 
odd names as Bishop’s Thumb and 
others. used chiefly by fruiterers may 
ably be traced in the same way. The 
nes of fruits in all countries occasionally 
nt some laughable anomalies. For 
ple, in a French province I have heard 
Pear named ‘* Bon, Chrétien Turc’”’! 
yet, after all, can we gardeners afford to 
e€ merry over curious names used by the 
? Consider the ‘‘dog ”? Latin names 
h we bestow. upon plants! A Latin 
ar must have much the same opinion of 
we have of the * colloquial corrupters.”’ 


W. McG. 


Apple Joybells 


m obliged to ** F.R.H.S.”’ (Wimbledon) 
he further information he gives on the 
Apple, and I am endeavouring, 
ugh the kind offices of the Editor, to get 
it of it to see and taste. In the mean- 
, | must ask our Wimbledon friend to 
to his guns. He originally s‘ates of 


tot better than Cox’s.’* Having, I suppose, 
ved the Editor’s note: ‘‘Wedo not think 
‘it is equal to Cox’s Orange Pippin at 
best in point of flavour,’’ he now climbs 
wn a bit and is content to write: ‘‘ Flavour 
fual to Cox’s.” It appears that he is 
€a Kening. However, it is a small matter 
‘he can rely on my. giving a candid 
'as soon as ] am able to test the fruit. 
F. HERBERT CHAPMAN. 


1 fting the roots of Peach trees 


On page 647 of the issue of GARDENING 
STRATED dated October 24th appears an 
sellent practical article on this subject 
*““F. H.’? There is only one point 
the process, overlooked by ‘“ F. H.,” 


_but 


ells that it possesses ‘‘ flavour equal to, 
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One spray, twelve blooms 


A remarkable spray of Rose K. of K. cut on October Ist 


that one item may, if neglected, 
result in serious loss. [- refer to= the 
necessity of entirely loosening the trees from 
the wall or trellis, or, 
down, the trees ‘will be *f hung,’’ and this 
may result in their dying entirely, or at best 
in their being consi iderably crippled. This, I 
admit, is “not likely to happen when 
thoroughly trained gardeners have the work 
in hand, put ten chances to one the novice 
would never think this necessary, and so the 
trees would be sacrificed. 


In connection with this matter, and to 
show that even a professional gardener may 
be caught napping, I will relate a case that 
came under my notice many years ago. My 
father, while visiting a fellow gardener, was 
consulted as to what should be done with a 
large young Peach tree that refused to bear 
fruit, but that was strong and healthy. He 
at once saw that over-luxuriance was the 
trouble. and advised treating the tree in the 
way advocated by ‘‘ F. H.” A few months 
later, on again visiting the same gardener, 
he found him in despair, the tree having 
failed to break into growth. The lifting and 
root-pruning had been carried out with all 
due care, and the soil returned as advised, 
while copious watering had been given, and 
yet the tree appeared to be dying. On look- 
ing at the tree he (my father) was im- 
mediately struck with the idea that the ties 
were suspiciously old looking, and inquired if 
it had been taken from the trellis. ‘‘No,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘We did not think that would be 
necessary.’’ This, of course, explained the 
reason for the tree refusing to break into 
growth; and staying to see that it was 
entirely cut away from the wires, and the soil 


as the “tresh soil settles- 


well turned over the roots, offered the opinion 

that the trouble was at an end. And so it 

was, for im an incredibly short time it broke 

into healthy growth and the following year 

carried a crop, and continued to ‘do. so 

annually afterwards. C. Brair. 
Preston House, Linlithgow, 


A fine spray of Rose K. of K. 


| AM sending a photograph of a spray of 
Rose K. of. K., cut-October 1st. . This 
wonderful spray had one dozen flowers on 
it. The centre Rose was cut nine days be- 
fore, leaving 11 on the spray, which you will 
have no difficulty in counting. The growth 
of the spray was 3 feet 9 inches. The spray 
when cut measured 4 feet in circumference. | 
have shown this spray to Rose growers, 
florists, professional and amateur gardeners. 
They all admitted they had never seen any- 
thing like it before. It was a natural bou- 
quet. have cut Roses this day (November 
ist) from the same tree. This has been 
flowering from the end of May. I may say 
my trees were fed during the summer. 
ARCHIE BENDALL. 
47, Naunton Crescent, Cheltenham. 


On lifting Gladioli 


Does the advice we so frequently see given 
by experts, as well as in books, that Gladioli 


should be lifted and stored now, or earlier, 
apply to all classes of these plants ? I left 
my Childsii and Lemoinei hybrids in the 


ground all last winter and had, with one or 
two excep‘ions, better results than I got after 
lifting and storing the year before. And this 
in spite of my cold, wet soil and a very un- 
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congenial though not very cold winter. This 
year I have lifted and stored them, but when 
I began to dig up Colvillei (The Bride) I 
found them all growing vigorously, so left 
them alone. Should the Primulinus hybrids 
be lifted or left where they are, and is there 
any real value in lifting at all? 
Sussex. A. Hi. Wottey-Dop. 


Gentiana sino-ornata 


READ-> with much interest Mr. Week's 
article (issue October 24, page 648) on how 
he grows the beautiful autumn-flowering 

Gentiana sino-ornata. 
in the south of England it may be necessary 
to prepare special beds with pipes for under- 
ground watering, owing to the warnjyer and 
drier climatic conditions; but in the north of 
Scotland these elaborate. preparations are 
quite unnecessary. , I enclose photograph 
taken on October 16th, showing Gentiana 
sino-ornata growing in my garden in Perth- 
shire. The bed of Gentian was made three 
years ago. A few clumps were divided up in 
the spring and the small rooted pieces were 
planted about 1 foot apart; and this autunin 
the bed is a solid mass, the plants blooming 
freely as in the illusiration. The soil in 
which the plants are growing is rather 


stony, and the bed had no special prepara- 
tion beyond digging it over. Gentian 


Ifarreri also grows and flowers very well in 
my garden, but does not increase so quickly 
as G. sino-ornata. 
seed. If sown in the spring, and the seed- 
lings planted out in the autumn, most of-the 
seedlings flower the following year. Gen- 
tiana sino-ornata does not seed freely owing 
to its late flowering and very few bees being 
about to fertilise the blooms, but by hand pol. 
lination I am able to get a few capsules of 
seed, A. Har ey. 
Kirkcaldy. 


What a glorious plant this is when 
grown under suitable conditions and planted 
in a mass. The profusion of great blue, 


The beautiful Gentiana sino-ornata, grown without special preparation and flowering: in wonderful 


I have no doubt. that 


It however se's plenty of 


7 Se ~ or 
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Geyernee -shaped apace with their stripes of 
deeper blue, which arise from quite a limited- 
sized colony, is remarkable, almost every 
slender shoot »being terminated with a hand- 
some flower. These carry their heads erect, 
and so beautiful is the effect that one is at a 
loss for words with which to adequately ex- 
press the admiration felt at the sight of a 
mass of these handsome Gentians. 

For some few years the correct treatment 
of this wonderful Gentian was not thoroughly 
understood, but this now appears to be over- 
come, judging by the truly lovely results 
which it has been my. pleasure to see of late. 

A friend of mine who has developed his 
garden out of a piece of wild Birch and 
Heather-clad land within the past two years 
recently called my -attention ‘to a gorgeous 
little colony of these Gentians, of which he 
was justly proud. The number of blooms 
displayed was amazing. The plants ‘are 
growing in a deeply-dug border made up of 
peat, leaf-soil, and sand, which is kept very 
moist throughout the year. This, in my 
opinion—and that of many other growers— 
forms the ideal conditions under which this 
Ornate Gentian luxuriates.” 

Many fail through planting in positions 
much too dry, others through planting in the 
shade, and occasionally beneath the drip of 
trees; but give the plants abundant moisture 
without stagnation, soil as above, and plenty 
of sunshine, and success will follow. 

E. M. 


Moth attacking Apples 


In GARDENING [LLUsTRATED for October 
i7th last a note appeared stating that Apples 
had been attacked by the moth Argyresthia 
conjugella. Recently a friend sent Apples to 
one of the gardening papers badly infested, 
and this Argy resthia was given as the cause 
of the damage. As I was rather doubtful of 
this, Apples were sent on to me from the 
same orchard, and the only larve found were 
undoubtedly those of the Apple sawrfly. 


profusion in a Perthshire garden 


other trees near. 
feed on the berries of, Mountain As 
other food plant is mentioned in any » 
books that I have. (five) | referring 
species. _ Feeding up in August 0 
berries, it 1s not impossible” that ae 
attagk. and feed up on Apples wk 

eee at ane same ne. It wou 


of A. 
Apple. 
the larvee actually fed up. in ‘the 
ae 


Mountain Ash pares in Auguse pupa 
go through the winter, emerging fror 
to July in the year following pupati 
of the Argyresthia larvae feed up in the 
of various trees in the spring, includin 
Apple-feeding species, A. cornella 
and A. anderegiella fon: Crab. Ap) 


mon in my garden, but A. conjugell 
never seen in it. 
No mention is made of this ~ pes 


en 


We have submitted this fo our a 
cal expert, who eplor: i 


referred to above was due to A. “conjia 
because specimens were not submitted — vit 
the letter from our correspondent. On tt 
other hand we have no reason to doubt 


responsible for the dade “We get quite 


number of queries about the damage of th 
particular pest, and in the majority of cas 


(From a photograph taken on October 16th 
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M. Pratti 


f 

» have no doubt about the identification of 
is moth, because specimens of the attacked 
ples” have been sent, and we have reared 
2larve through to the perfect insect stage. 
Re the question of two broods in a single 
ison. We feel fairly certain that in certain 
asgns there are two broods in the year. 
ie larve can be found over a very long 
riod mining in the fruits of the Apple. 
it this may be due to the fact that the moth 
pears over a long period. We understand 
at research is at present being done on the 
history of A. conjugella. When this work 
published it ought to clear up some of our 
ubts about this pest. 

We can understand the failure of Mr. Loft- 
use to find mention of this moth in Miss 
fmerod’s valuable book. Our copy of this 
ok was published in 1890, and the first re- 
tt we can find of A. conjugella as an Apple 
st is that of Professor Theobald, pub- 
hed in 1911. Since that time the reports 
‘this pest have been many. 
We would-like to respectfully point out 
at an insect pest sent in to this office is 
ver named haphazardly. If there is the 
ghtest doubt as to its identification we 
ike the attempt to rear through the insect 

the perfect stage before we venture on a 
me for the pest. 
| 


: 
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leconopsis in a garden in Ireland 


THE combination of the alternate heat 
“and moisture of the past summer has 
~ Suited the tribe of Meconopsis very well, 
dall have bloomed freely. M. simplicifolia 
ileyi is the most perfect sirigle-bloomed 
®cies imaginable, having flowers of an in- 
seribably beautiful translucent azure with a 
3s of golden stamens. M. integrifolia (the 
Motes Poppy) has crinkled blooms of 
softest primrose-yellow, M. Pratti (the 
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Meconopsis in Ireland 


M. integrifolia 


Celestial Poppy) has a different growth, 
leaves, stems, and seed-pods being very. 
prickly, flowers rather flat and of a deep silky 
blue, blooming from the top of the stem 
downwards. Its native home is among lime- 
stone ridges at a high altitude, and it re- 
quires a well-drained position and _ will 
flourish in the moraine. M. integrifolia and 
M. simplicifolia come from the high Alpine 
meadows of Thibet and need a mixture of 
grit, peat, and leaf-mould. All are impatient 
of sodden damp above or below ground, and 
all are biennial, but their amazing beauty 
makes them worthy of all care. H=R. 
Kells. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


Richardia Elliottiana 


SHOULD be much obliged if you would 
tell me how to treat this Arum Lily—when 


to repot, etc. The corms are quite dry. 


[The habit of growth and cultural require- 


»ments of this Richardia are so different that 


many who have given it, or any other yellow 
forms, the treatment so successful with the 
common kind, have to a great extent failed. 
The behaviour and requirements of Richardia 
Elliottiana may be thus summed up. It is a 
native of Natal, and consequently needs a 
little more warmth than R. zthiopica, which 
oecurs wild in the southern portion of Cape 
Colony. Next, it passes the winter in a dor- 
mant state, during which time it must be 
kept quite dry in a minimum temperature of 
45 degs. Then, about the first half of Feb- 
ruary, the tubers must be shaken clear of the 
old soil and repotted in a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, decayed manure, and sand, after 
which they should be placed in the warmest 
part of the greenhouse or in an intermediate 


M. simplicifolia 


temperature, giving just enough water to 
keep the soil slightly moist. With this treat- 
ment roots will quickly make their appear- 
ance, the pretty spotted leaves develop, and 
in May or the early part of June the flowers 
open. At first the flowers are a good deal 
tinged with green, then become of a beauti- 
ful ‘golden hue, after which, instead of shrivel- 


ling, the spathes eradually become green 
again, and retain their freshness for some 
time. After the flowers are past the plants 


must be watered as before till the leaves com- 
mence to turn yellow, when the supply should 
be gradually diminished, and by the end of 
the summer or early autumn they will be 
quite dormant, and must then be kept dry 
throughout the winter. In potting, it should 
be borne in mind that the roots are produced 
like those of a Caladium, not from the base 
of the tuber, but from the upper part, just 
around the erown, from whence the future 
growth proceeds. This being the case the 
upper portion of the tuber should, in potting, 
be buried 1 inch below the surface of the soil. 
When the leaves and spathes are developing, 
aphides or green-fly are apt fo attack them, 


and soen cause permanent injury unless 
checked, | 


Removing Primulas indoors 


Sometimes one notices that after Primulas 
have been removed from a cold frame to a 
greenhouse in autumn they lose ‘‘ tone,” and 
do not look so promising as they did when 
growing under cooler conditions. Not in- 
frequently this’ is due to lack of air. 
Primulas need very little heat, and ought to 
have plenty of air. At the present “time, 
while they are throwing up buds, they will 
benefit by applications of weak cow-manure 
diluted in water. A little old soot in the 
water proves most beneficial and often re- 
stores vigour to the foliage. TTowNSMAN, 
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Myrtus Ugni 


Snowberry weighed down with fruit 


The Month of Berries “am 


ELDOM have we seen a more glorious 

display of ornamental berries than that 

sent to Vincent Square on November 3rd 
b: the Hon. Vicary Gibbs and staged by Mr. 
Edwin Beckett, V.M.H., of Aldenham House 
Gardens, Elstree, Herts. This exhibit came 
asa surprise to many, and showed how the 
garden can be brightened in autumn by the 
variously-coloured fruits of many shrubs. 
Barberries predominated, and in addition to 
many named species and varieties there were 
some attractive seedlings. Red was also pro- 
vided by many Cotoneasters and Pyracan- 
thas. Large sprays of the pure white Snow- 
berry Symphoricarpus racemosus lavigatus 
attracted a great deal of attention. It is a 


‘native of North America and the branches 


shown were weighed down with an abund- 
ance of fruit. 

One of the most attractive shrubs in fruit 
was Pyrus Malus toringoides (syn. tran- 
sitoria). The small fruits are orange-yellow, 
red on the sunny side—looking like small 
Cherries on more or less leafless stems. In 
Mr. Beckett’s opinion this is the best of the 
Pyruses collected by Wilson. 

Almost the only shrub in flower in the 
whole of this vast collection, which, by the 

way, filled the western end of the hall, was 
the _sweetly-scented Viburnum fragrans, a 
comparatively new spec:es from China. The 
pink and white flowers are not as large or 
as showy as in the beautiful V. Carlesii, but 
it is very pleasant to have Viburnum flowers 
at all at this season in the open. 

Perhaps the most striking plant in this col- 
lection was a deciduous Clerodendron with a 
shiny cobalt-blue berry set in a red_star- 
shaped calyx. The contrast in colour is most 
remarkable, and it was the centre of 
attraction. The name of this remarkable 
plant is Clerodendron trichotomum  mon- 
tanum. The fruits, which are rather smaller 
than Peas, are first green, then bright blue, 
and borne on thin, brittle stems, and the 
leaves, like those of some other Cleroden- 
drons, give off an unpleasant odour when 
crushed. 


Brilliant colour was provided by a intee 


stand of Euonymus europzeus aldenhamen- . 


sis, a grand fruiting variety of our na 
Spindle. tree, than which there is no n 
beautiful or striking object in autum 

well laden with fruit. The fruits are 
with an oa -coloured seed-coat. 


source. of much interest. Cuftonsies 
this shrubby plant belongs to the 
Order Violaceze, a 

Brilliant colour was Brovided se the lar. 
crimson fruits of Crategus diffusa and C 
cognata, while the large purple fruits 
Decaisnea Fargesil were the source of rea 
interest, : 

Mr. G. Reuthe showen fois sp ay 
Myrtus Ugni (syn. Eugenia Ugni). —Th 
dark-red fruits—a little jarger than Holl 
berries—have a fruity smell when ripe, li 
that of fruit cooking. Unlike most o 
foregoing, these fruits are often eaten, 
they have a delicious aromatic flavour, com 
bining the luscious flavours of Strawbe 
and Xpricots together. It is surprisin. a 
this attractive shrub is not more often grow 
for its luscious and juicy fruits, — 


a 


Weigela on north walls 


For north walls or other more or less : 
positions Weigela rosea grows, flowers, an 
does well in such positions. It also has th 
advantage of growing fairly fast, so it is no 
so long as many suppose in~ coverir 
moderately-sized wall. It strikes very ra 
from cuttings. When first planted provide | 
with some. good compost, like turfy loam, 
mould, and a little peat. As soon asp 
cover the wall with main shoots; then, wit 
a spade chop the roots in two at 2 feet fro 
the stem. This is the secret of succes: 
this delichtful plant. 

By cutting away the roots the strong stem 
are induced to break freely, and the sp 
will cover any intervening spaces. Digg 
well round the roots prevents over-luxuri 
and induces the plant to flower rather late 
than those exposed to the full influence 
the sun. -Foe 
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THE MONTH OF BERRIES 


Ornamental shrubs from Aldenham House Gardens 


1, Berberis dofyantha: fruits red in large and abundant panicles... 2, The winter-flowering Viburnum fragrans. 3 and 4, Pyrus Malus 
toringoides, said to be the best Pyrus introduced by Wilson from China. 5, Clerodendron trichotomum montanum, with blue berries set in a 
red star-shaped calyx. 6, The Snowberry, laden with fruit. 7, A free fruiting form of the Spindle Tree (Euonymus europzus Aldenhamensis) 
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National Chrysanthemum Societys Show 


HE annual show of the National Chrys- 
anthemum Society, held at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Hall, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, S.W., on Thursday 
and Friday, November. 5th and 6th last, 
worthily maintained the excellent tradition of 
this popular Society. It would not. be fair 
to make a comparison between the exhibi- 
tions held in bygone days with the show now 
under review. The whole position: and out- 
look have completely changed. Once popular 
types of the flower are seldom met with nowa- 
days. The utilitarian aspect of the flower is 
now more often considered; hence many 
more examples of so-called decorative Chrys- 
anthemums were in evidence on the present 
occasion. 
The hall at Vincent Square comfortably 


accommodated the many trade and competi- 
tive exhibits. Generally speaking the 


Sulphur Queen, W. Rigby, Majestic, and the. 


new Red Majestic. Pretty were the decora- 
tive sorts, such as Uxbridge Pink and the 
bronze sport of this variety. The new large 
white incurved Ondine, the chaste white 
H. W. Thorp, and the golden sport of this 
variety, were a few of thé better incurved 
varieties in this display. Singles, too, were 
good. Catriona and Gladys Cooper were 
splendid. One stand of Jean Pattison, the 
beautiful bright bronze self, was one of the 
best decorative Japanese. The large gold 
medal—the highest award—was well merited 
by this exhibit. 

A somewhat unique display of what are 
now generally termed market Chrysanthe- 
mums was made by Messrs. Cragg, Harrt- 
son, and Cragg, Heston and Hounslow. 
These medium-sized blooms were never ex- 
hibited in better form and condition, and the 


Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemum Mary Godfrey, A.M. R.H.S., F.C.C. N.C.S. 


classes were well filled with good exhibits. 
Here and there, as is*invariably the case in 
all. shows, there were a few instances where 
the competition was less keen than the 
Executive could have desired. 

The Compeniiys classes were atranged on 
tables running east and west and were 
framed by numerous trade displays of the 
most beautiful character. The effort of Mr. 
H. J. Jones, of Lewisham,: S.E., whose 
group occupied almost the whole of the space 
under the wall at the west end of the hall, 
will long be remembered as one of this 
grower’s best efforts. Huge stands of grand 
exhibition Japanese blooms made a_note= 
worthy floral picture. There was also. an im- 
mense number of vases, bowls, and other re- 
ceptacles filled with beautiful decorative 
sorts, as well as incurved and single-flowered 
varieties. . Hardy foliage was associated with 
the flowers and between Ferns and other fine- 
foliaged plants arranged in the front were 
individual specimen blooms of many of this 
grower’s novelties. Noteworthy exhibition 
Japanese were In Memoriam, R. C. Pulling, 


arrangement of the group left nothing to be 
desired. Here were to be seen masses of the 
better market sorts, and numerous novelties 
of the highest quality. The placing of the 
different forms of flowers and the effective 
grouping of the colours were splendid. Mag- 
nificent Crotons in wonderful variety, all well 
done, were charmingly associated with the 
flowers, completing a group, which, as a 
whole, well merited the gold medal awarded 
to it by the judges. A few of the better 
Japanese nevelties were Mrs. R. F. Felton 
(rich crimson), awarded a First-class Certifi- 
cate by the Floral Committee, Aldyth (bright 
rich crimson), Felicia (warm ‘pink), The 
Wizard (a bronze sport from: Sorcerer), and 
others. Standard sorts, such as Sorcerer 
(bronze), Sunshine (bright bronze), and Jean 
Pattison (a lovely shade of bronze) were well 
shown. Beautiful single sorts were Annette 
(bronze over yellow), Phyllis Cooper (richest 
golden yellow), Mensa (white, beautiful 
form), Margaret Davies  (ruby-crimson). 
There were \also excellent examples of -in- 
curved H. W. Thorp.(white), and the prim- 


Cooper and Cedie Mason (a small-fl 


(milk. white), and Mrs. 
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nose eee J. W. eT a Another f 
display was made by Messrs. Keith 
and Co., Harlow, Essex. This exhibit 
sented exhibition sorts as well as a b 
series of decorative Chrysanthemu 
many types. Noteworthy examples of e 
tion varieties were Japanese Thomas 
Fockett (pink with silvery rfeverse 
large), Majestic (golden amber), Rose 
(beautiful pink), Mrs. Geo. Munro (r 
crimson), Julia (rosy bronze sport from 
B. Carpenter), and many others. TI 
ful new white incurved Ondine was 
fine form, as were the following sir 
Everlasting ‘and the beautiful rich 
Phyllis Cooper. Especially noteworth 


chaste white decorative Japanese — 
R. W. Roots. This anes ale ‘gai 
gold medal. 


Yandell, Maidenhend. and incleded su 
decorative sorts as Source d’Or and its ye 
sport Lizzie Adcock, Cranfordia Yellow, 
its bronze sport, Bronze Cranfordia (bot 
which do well when disbudded), P 


crimson single) were We 
medal. / er Sate 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Mer 
Surrey, made an attractive exhibit, 
ing exhibition and decorative variet 
most types, for which the judges awarde 
silver-gilt medal. Some of the better 
Japanese which merited notice were 
R. C. Pulling, Mrs. Algernon Dav: 
Freeman (rich chestnut), Mrs. Harold 
B. Carpenter 
beautiful deep rose sport from Mrs. Al 
Davis. We were’interested to notice | 
of R. Hooper Fearson (richest utes 
shown as a decorative variety. 
(golden-bronze) was also moticeable, ‘i 
Messrs. Godfrey and Sons, Ex c 
Devon, had a useful table group consi in, 
mainly of beautiful singles, for which . 
silver medal was awarded. This firm’s nev 
single, Devonshire Cream (yellowish-cream) 
is a promising sort. Chas‘e and beautifu 
were the blooms of Mary Godfrey, anothe 
promising flower of Anemone form havin; 
pale pink ray florets and a white disc. Quee 
of Pinks, of a silvery pink colour, is a usefu 
incurved "Japanese variety for decorative 1S€ 
There were a few other trade displays 0 
smaller dimensions, all most interesting 
In order that readers may get to kno 


and second prize Series of plone show 
the class for 12 Japanese varieties, 
blooms of each. shown in vases, there ¥ 
many blooms of the highest culture. T 
exhibited size, colour, and form of the 
Especially noteworthy were Mrs. E. A. 
(mauve-pink), Lord Stuart of Wortley ( 
son), Majestic (golden-amber)—there a 
many superb examples of this huge Ja 
sort—Mrs. H. Tysoe (pale yellow sp 
W. Turner), W. Turner (white, in. m 
cent form), Mrs. B. Carpenter (deep 
Mrs. J. Gibson (large mauve-pink), | 
Pockett (huge white, sometimes tinted p 
Queen Mary (large ‘white, shown in 
form), Princess Mary. (yellow sport 
Queen Mary), General Fetain (light | 
pink), Mrs. Sargent (white, shaded . 


Mrs. Geo. Munro, jnr. (velvety cri 
Mrs. Algernon Davis (the most refine 
beautiful Japanese extant, shown f 


throughout the show), Mrs, 
(rich  purple-amaranth, shown remark 
well), and Mr. T. ‘W. Pockett (pink, 
silvery reverse). Of course, there were f 
other varieties, but the foregoing vee 


more con spicuous. ; 


Incurved sorts were shown more — 


chaps, than of late years. We were very 
‘erested to note the fairly good representa- 
nof the following varieties : Romance (rich 
tlow), Mrs. Percy E. Wiseman (primrose), 
me Ralli (deep bronze, broad florets), 
_W. Thorp (shapely white), etre? Et: 
ie (pale yellow), Godfrey’s Eclipse (rich 
Ww), Captain Kettle (reddish-buff), Em- 
ime Poitevine (orange-yellow), Miss Nellie 
a (nurple-lilac), Mrs. Sidney Dove 
igh t rose-pink), J. W. Streater (primrose 
from H. W. Thorp), and Alice Honour 
diden-yellow sport from H. W. Thorp). 


Excellent were the decorative Japanese, a 
tion which has shown great improvement 
recent years. ‘The better sorts were- Pink 
ofusion (good pink), Blanche Foitevine 
ire white, dwarf habit), Bronze Cranfordia 
nze sport from Cranfordia) Almirante 
amfield Glory (rich orange-yellow), and 
*» Julian Valet (white). 


pons were only poorly represented, 
: only sorts meriting recognition being 
illiam Westlake (yellow), W. Sabey 
llow), Prince of Orange (bronze), Wm. 
fewhi (purple), Mary Pickford (the minute 
white sort), Mlle, Elise Dordan (silvery 
1), and a few others. 
Single-flowered sorts were, as usual, ex- 
uted in good condition, Mr. A. Robertson 
Wing some splendid specimens of cultural 
Among the good things shown were 
A. Wisby (orange-amber), Robert 


ns (rich amber, shaded red), Kitchener 
en hee 


rey Glengesroney, | 
ht chestnut-red), Annette Shine over 
Ow), Catriona (rich old rose), Mollie God- 


Chrysanthemum Phyllis Cooper 
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frey (deep pink), and Bronze Molly (apricot 
sport from Molly Godfrey). 

Exhibits illustrating the decorativé value 
of the Chrysanthemum were generally good, 
notably the vases of single Chrysanthemums 
and the large flowers. used in sideboard 
decoration. These latfer were quite good, 
though rather too heavy in character for most 
people. 

We must not omit to mention Mr. W. 
Newton’s group of plants grown on single 
stems, each carrying a large handsome 
flower, for which a small gold medal was 
awarded. 


Chrysanthemum Phyllis Cooper 


I there is one single-flowered Chrysanthe- 

mumsthat stands out from the rest for its 

pure colour and graceful habit surely it is 
Phyllis Cooper. It has been consistently well 
shown this season by Jones, Wells, Luxford, 
Godfrey, and other growers. It is, we con- 
sider, the deepest golden-yellow in cultiva- 
tion. /The flowers are of large size with 2 
clear eye and exquisite form. 


The Chrysanthemum Show: An 
impression 


The National Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Show is annually looked forward to by vast 
numbers who love the flower, but the show 
on November 5th and 6th was a startling, 
though welcome, surprise. All the multi- 
tudes (the R.H.S. Hall, with windows and 
doors wide open, was packed tight the whole 
time) who visited it were unanimous in that 
it was the finest show held since the war. 
Exhibits more extensive have been seen be- 
fore, but never has the quality of the blooms 


The new Chrysanthemum Mrs. R. F. Felton, A.M. R.H.S., F.C.C. N.C.S. 


the decorative effect finer. 
From the great trade growers, through the 
famous. private gardens, down to the 
humblest exhibitors, the grand quality and 
splendid colouring of the flowers were the out- 
standing features., Within half an hour of 
the closing of the show only a few mutilated 
flowers remained on the s.ands, the public 
having almost fallen over one another in buy- 
ing up the blooms. Yet there was not the 
slightest disorder, the organisation being the 


been better nor 


most perfect of the kind. Private garden 
owners who exhibited had almost every 
bloom taken back in order to enjoy the 


splendid flowers and to take pride in the 
coveted and hotly-contested prizes they had 
won on such a memorable. occasion. The 
eagerness of the public to buy such superb 
quality blooms was reminiscent of the pre- 
war and good old Temple days. Are the 
after-clouds of war at last being thrown off 
and is ‘there a boom in Chrysanthemums 
coming ? 

Per haps the most outstanding novelty was 
Mr. Keith Luxford’s Louis Cornu, a large 
yellow Japanese. It is not a round flower, 
or, to put it in the derisive terms of the anti- 
Japanese cult, it is not mop-shaped, but a disc, 
or more correctly a button of huge propor- 
tions, and certainly the deepest of all the 
large Japanese yel llows. The colour in day- 
light is deep, pure, clear, grand, and one 
which does not suffer in artificial light as 
some yellows do. The colour is deepest in the 
centre. The tip of every petal is delightfully 
curved. A most aristocratic Chinese bloom 
of refined character and supreme colouring, 
somewhat resembling R. Hooper-Pearson, 
which Mr, Wells showed, as he usually does, 
as debonair and grand as ever. Certainly the 
last named was the most aristocratic and_re- 
fined purely Chinese bloom in the show, fit 
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to adorn the palace of any Emperor of 
China. Several garden owners are growing 
it with great satisfaction. Mr. A. G. 
Vintens’ In Memoriam is a flower after the 
style of Shirley Scarlet, but larger, more re- 
fined, and glorified. | The colour is crimson 
with old gold centre. The vividly-coloured 
broad petals are arranged like salmon scales, 
which, being reversed in the centre, reveal 
the old gold in a most taking manner. A 
lovely refined flower, most desirable except 
the name. Mr. H. J. Jones, who won the 
highest trade honours, had a most wonder- 
ful exhibit, covering nearly the whole of one 
side of the hall, among which the single 
varieiy Phyllis Cooper, never better. grown, 
made a marked impression. 

C. A JARDINE; 


Which are the hardiest outdoor 
Chrysanthemums ?. 


Having to-day (November 6th) cut a great 
bunch .of really admirably clean and well- 
coloured Chrysanthemums fromthe open 
garden, the plants having had no protection 
whatever, it occurred to me to note the 
varieties that were freshest and truest to type. 
While the autumn has been, in the main, 
mild, still we had several sharp frosts, on 
the morning of October 16th no less than 10 
degs. being registered. Many varieties were 
entirely cuc down, and these I had removed, 
but any that appeared to be fairly fresh were 


allowed to stand, and it is well that I decided. - 


So far, several varieties have 
display in the interval. 

One of the very best is that old wine-red 
sterling sort, R. Pemberton. Nothing but 
really hard frost seems to affect it, and it 
retains its colour. Belle Mauve, although 
with a much softer petal, has passed through 
the ordeal well, and this year is very rich in 
colour. : : 

Dick Barnes is probably the showiest of the 
lot from a distance, but many of its blooms 
are a bit touched on close examination; but 
still I got a fine handful of clean, well- 
coloured blooms from this variety. Perle 
Rose I grew this year for the first time, and 
am very favourably impressed with its fine 
habit, pretty pink flowers, and its seeming 
hardiness, it being among the freshest of the 
lot. Lichfield Purple yielded a few good 
blooms (I have only three plants of this as 
yet), while Lichfield Pink was quite good, but 
is rather a stumpy grower. 

I have only one deep yellow that has stood 
the frost, and it has no name. A correspon- 
dent in Wales sent me a few cuttings of this 
and said he had never had a name to it, but 
for his own satisfaction called it “‘ Colwyn 
Gold.” It is of good pure deep~ yellow 
colour, but the blooms are small and the 
plant very stiff in habit. As may be supposed, 
white varieties have not stood well, but I got 
a dozen or so quite decent_blooms of Septem- 
ber White. Pity this variety grows, with us, 
(o a height of about 5 feet. When disbudded 
it: iSeea “beauty and no mistake. William 
Ritchie, a pale yellow or primrose sport from 
Framfield White, yielded a few quite decent 
flowers, 
blemished. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Late Chrysanthemums in heated 
greenhouses 


The solitary greenhouse in which miscel- 
laneous plants are kept, some of which appre- 
ciate gentle warmth, whilst others need 
scarcely any heat at all to bring them into 
bloom, is a problem with which many are 
faced. Certain Chrysanthemums; for 
example, which, owing to their late character, 
do not, as a rule, bloom, and are not wanted 
much, before Christmas, have frequently to be 
housed along with other plants that are at 


given quite a 


C; -BLATR: 
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but numbers of others are badly © 


their beauty stage wreaks eto “What can 
one do in such: circumstances to meet the 
needs of one set of plants whilst retarding 


others? That is the question which is in the 


minds of some at the moment who have 
greenhouses. “There is usually one side of 
the house cooler than the rest, and this por- 


tion should be reserved for plants that require 


the least heat. The regulation of the heat 
needs to be watched, as on some nights only 
the mere suggestion of warmth~-is wanted. 


Pruning Fruit Tree 


to the stem, to prevent « others 
most convenient time for pruning most _ 


N UTUMN or early winter is the best and 
hardy fruit trees. Pruning should not, 
however, be done during. severe frost. 
knife for pruning must be sharp so that the 
cuts may be clean and short. Unskilful or 
thoughtless pruners often make long, ragged 
wounds which not only look unworkmanlike 


but expose a large lacerated surface to the - 


drying influence of the air, If in cutting off 
or thinning out branches a saw has to be used 
it should be a thin, narrow-bladed one. All 
branches should be cut off close to the limbs 
from which they spring, and the surface of 
the wound- should be cut smooth with the 
knife. A little tar or pitch rubbed over the 


- wound will keep the air and rain from it, | 
and encourage the formation of new bark. 


Overcrowding branches in fruit trees . 
just as great an evil as overcrowding Eile 
in> the garden or field, and it has just the 
same injurious effects. "At the same time it is 
obvious that the definition of the term over- 
crowding must be left in a great measure to 
be dealt. with by the common sense of in- 
dividual cultivators, 
the tree depends greatly upon the regular 
healthy action of its leaves or lungs; and if 
they be densely crowded—hid away, as it 
were, from the sun and-air—their action must 
be damaged and restricted, and the whole 
system of the tree put out of order. Of 
course, this does not happen all at once; it 
goes on for years, the leaves and fruit gradu- 
ally decreasing in size in proportion as the 
head of the tree becomes thick, until at last 
neither is produced except at the extremities 
of the branches, where they are fully exposed 
to light. Any body who has had to do with 

neglected orchards must know that such trees 
are common enough, and must have at times 
experienced a difficulty as to the best mode 
of treating them in order to restore them to 
health and fruitfulness. 3 

There is a great dissimilarity in the eek 
of fruit trees of any given kind; some require 
but little pruning, but all are benefited “by 
having the branches properly regulated and 
thinned to admit air and sunshine, so that the 
trees may have their crop hung regularly all 
over their branches, and not merely swinging 
in clusters at the ends, where half, or some- 
times more, are blown down, or so bruised by 
the wind as to be useless for keeping. In 

PRUNING neglected trees there is always a 
danger of doing too much at once. If we 
thin out a neglected wood or plantation of 
timber trees too severely, we let in the wind, 
and the cold air chills and stunts the growth, 
and the thinning may do harm; but if we 


thin gradually, removing at first Z few of the - 


useless trees, gradually. letting in more air 
and light, the trees gather strength, and are 
soon able to appreciate the freedom of breath- 
ing, and the bracing currents to which they 


~had long been strangers stimulate and in- 
‘vigorate. both roots aon branches. 


In like 
manner, in dealing with neglected fruit trees, 
we must proceed ‘cautiously, All shoots that 
cross or rub against each other should be cut 
out, and all voung sucker-like shoots that 
often spring from Bhes main branches of old 


trees should be cut off or wrenched off close 


greenhouses. 


The © 


The whole economy of © 


and removed. 


gx 0 
-ing may have‘ the wood left somewhé 


-the extremities of the branches ma 


peat are- ae through | pies tha 
and this applies — particularly to 
There are days, too 
ber and December that are som 
and on those days opportunity oug: 
taken to give what ventilation is 
Watering should be done in the mort 
that evaporation can take place 
needful to close the. house for ae 
: ~ Mapes 


their base. é 
There are many good | yeasene. 
trees of all kinds should be regularly 
If this were done the little regulati 
would be required would give t 
check. Whenever an ill-formed b 
crossing, or in the way of a_ bette 
should be removed at once befor 
large. In a cold spring a thick, | 
tree, where the blossoms are mosth 
ends of the branches, has not 
chance of furnishing even a partial 
when the flowers are more equall 
ted oA thickly-branched tree, 
absence of light and air, and 
atmosphere which such crowding 
encourages the formation of — 
Lichens, which not only form a h 
for insects, but prevent the bark e 
its natural functiOns:s A. = 
WALL AND OTHER TRAINED TREES ar 
too much crowded with growth; not 
the main branches trained too close Y 
the spurs are too numerous. The 
from being too crowded, lose subst 
as a matter of: course, ‘the buds 1 
nourish at their base partake of 
weakly character. When a tre 
cause becomes starved or stunted th 
vessels in the inner bark lose thei 
and become shrunk, if I may so te 
if something be not ‘done to afford 
tree will gradually perish’ of inanition. 
dreds of trees die in this manner | 
old age is reached. In such cases 
down, or a severe thinning and short 
will infuse new vigour into then 
the new growth will come new lif 
powers of production. At the sam 
cause of unthriftiness Se pee 


thus early, but there can be no 

tion to its being carried out now 
leaves are off the trees, unless it sho 
localities where birds disbud 
severely. Even in this case the diffic 
not insurmountable, as the bushes 
netted over so soon as the prunin 
pleted and the birds set at defiance 
Gooseberry and Currant plantatio 
tected or covered with a framewo 
netting, or where birds give but little 
the pruning may be done at once. 
ing Gooseberry bushes, those from 
fruit will be gathered for preservin 


Cie a growers are averse t 


thickly than in those on which the berri 
ripen and hang for dessert. Cut_a 
wood having a tendency to droop do 
leave a young shoot here and ther 
vide for future contingencies in the 
the loss of branches, and spur to two or 
buds all surplus wood. The youns 


close. or left one-third or two-thir 
length, according to the age and siz 


i te Ss 
ple xe 
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Cordon trees should have all side 
is pruned in close, merely tipping the 
“ror cutting it back to a sound bud if re- 
d for future-extension. Red and White 
ts succeed best spur-pruned, and the 
of the bushes should be kept open for 
e admission of light and air. In their 
leave young growths to supply possible 
sin the near future. Cut away all pen- 
branches and encourage the bushes to 
more in an upright than in a spreading 
- Both Gooseberry and Red and 
e Currant bushes should be. grown with 
‘stems, quite a foot high before they are 
ed to branch out, and all growths 
ating from the base in the shape of 
ers should either be pulled or cut clean 
This should be borne in mind when 


wcumbers esd 

it this period of the year it is impossible to 
the plants going unless the house gets 
I the sunshine possible and the requisite fire- 
is available. A night temperature of 
egs. to 65 degs. is needed, with a rise of 
legs. during the day. Over-cropping 
ust be avoided, and tepid water afforded in 
ration. The atmospheric moisture is re- 
to a minimum. Lightly top-dress the 
with loam as they reach the surface. 


omatoes 

{ sowing of Tomatoes can be made with 
w to securing plants to bear fruit next 
gz. Raise the seedlings in a warm house 
keep them near the roof glass, or they 
become weal and spindly. 

m Harrisi 

Ibs of this Lily should be potted directly 
are received. When potted a cold frame 
suffice for a time, and little water is 
ed until roots are active. This Lily can 
rown as a cool greenhouse subject, but, 
ourse, it flowers later than those given 
- warmth. ; 


ellias 

lese occasionally drop their flower-buds, 
this is sometimes caused by dryness at 
oots or an excessive crop. Where the 
s have formed a large quantity of flower- 
ns out or disbudding must be re- 
d.to. 


nder this heading will be found Begonias, 
inias, Gloriosa, Caladiums, and Ges- 
- The Caladiums must be kept dry, and 
a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., but 
others can be kept in the greenhouse. It 
Il be necessary to examine the bulbs occa- 
Nally to ascertain if any are being ruined 
tip, or shrivelling from excessive dry- 


ting fruit trees 
hen new fruit trees are received they 
aes at once and the roots 
ith soil until they are transferred to 
final stations. In the meantime pre- 
we the ground, but ina kitchen garden the 
lis usually suitable. For orchard trees it 
advisable to dig holes several feet wide and 
m@et or 4 feet deep, Asa rule the soil is 
and in consequence must be replaced 
loam. When planting make the soil 
and give each tree a stout s‘ake. All 
ne fruits should be provided with a liberal 
rinkline of old lime rubble, adding this as 
planting proceeds. 


awn mowers | 4 
‘Before putting these away for the winter 


» > es _ — Aj 
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pruning young trees, leaving the shoots for 
the formation of future branches at regular 
intervals, giving those the preference which 
point upwards, so that cup-shaped bushes will 
eventually be the result. Black 
must be thinned out instead of being spurred, 
and the oldest of the wood cut out at the 
same time. If this is done annually they 
will be kept in a fruitful state with but little 
trouble. Where the Currant-mite has been 
troublesome, and for which the only remedy 
appears to be the rooting up and burning of 
the bushes, new plantations should be formed 
on a piece of ground as far removed aS pos- 
sible from the infested plantation. New 
bushes should be obtained from a clean 
source, and pains taken to see that nothing is 
likely to occur which may convey the insects, 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


the machines should be cleaned and all the 


parts given a coating of oil or vaseline. - 


During the winter the mowers may be 
thoroughly overhauled and everything made 
ready for another season. 


Border Chrysanthemums 

In some parts it is essential to lift the 
plants and store them in a cold frame, but 
here they remain outside throughout the 
winter. It is necessary, however, to lift a few 
of each variety for stock, and if they are 
placed in a cool greenhouse plenty of sturdy 
growths will be produced suitable for cut- 
tings later on. September White is a variety 
that should be added to every collection. 


Shrubs 


The planting of trees and shrubs can be 
done from now onwards, and the earlier such 
work is accomplished the better... Lift the 
plants with a good ball of soil and do not set 
them too deeply. Deep planting causes many 
failures, especially on low-lying ground. 


Broccoli 

It is essential at this period of the year to 
examine early Broccoli twice or thrice weekly, 
more particularly if there is any sign of frost. 
Those ready are cut for the kitchen and 
others just turning in can be protected by 
bending a few of the leaves over the curds. 


Artichokes | 

These should be lif.ed directly the growth 
dies down and the tubers stored in ashes out- 
side. If left in the ground for any length of 
time slugs will render them useless for cook- 
ing. Medium-sized tubers should be retained 
for planting next spring. — T. W. BrIscor. 

Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 

Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Planting small fruits 


While Currants, Gooseberries, Logan- 


’ berries, Raspberries, e‘c., may be planted at 


any time from October till March provided 
the weather be open, the middle of November 
is probably the most suitable time for doing 
so. It-is, however, important to only carry 
out this work when the soil is in fair working 
~order, for to tread on the ground when it is 
sodden is most harmful. It is better to wait 
until more favourable conditions arrive than 
run any risks. 


Black Currants 

This valuable fruit, if it is to succeed, must 
be planted on rich, rather moist soil, and will 
not object to partial shade provided this is not 
caused by over-hanging trees. The ground 
should be liberally manured and double-dug, 
for it is important to encourage strong, 
healthy growth from the start. To economise 


Currants. 
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either in the shape of soil or portions of in- 
fested wood, to them. As a further precau- 
tion the ground, after the old bushes are 
grubbed up, may be dressed with gas-lime, 
which, if spread on the surface and allowed to 
remain there all the winter, may be dug in in 
the spring. As the leaves are nearly all off 
Morello Cherries, and the sweet varieties, 
Pears, Plums, and Apricots following suit, 
the pruning, dressing, and training of these 
may be undertaken in the order named. The 
few leaves there may be remaining on the 
trees may be brushed off without the slightest 
harm resulting, and the performance of the 
necessary opérations named above can then’ 
be done far more expeditiously and with 
greater comfort to all concerned than if de- 
ferred until midwinter. W. 


space the bushes may be planted only 3 feet 
apart each way, each alternate plant being re- 


moved a year. or two later when they begin 
to get crowded. 


Raspberries 

As with Black Currants, the Raspberries 
must be given a rich, rather moist, site if the 
best results are to be looked for. It is now 
usual to train the Raspberry to strong wire 
trellises, but very good returns are had by the 
older method of tying about five canes to a 
stout Larch stake. About 4 feet must be left 
each way between the clumps. 


Red and White Currants 


These, unlike-the black kinds, must not be 
planted on very rich ground, or else little but 
huge leaves-and gross shoots will result. 
Ground in fair heart and without the addition 
of any fresh manure is best. It should, how- 
ever, be double-dug and well broken up. 


Gooseberries 

These, too, can very easily be spoiled by 
being given too rich a site, so only ground of 
moderate richness should be chosen for this 
very popular fruit. As with Black Currants, 
these may also be planted 3 feet apart at first. 
Eventually they will claim a distance apart of 
6 feet each way. 


Pruning fruit bushes 

As soon as time can be spared after the fall 
of the leaf the pruning of Currants, Goose- 
berries, etc., should have attention. Goose- 
berries yield best if lightly pruned. The 
young shoots should be thinned where at all 
crowded, and have the tips of those retained 
removed. Branches inclined downwards 
should be removed entirely. Black Currants 
only require the removal of old, worn-out 
wood, so that the young shoots may have all 
the air and light possible, for it is these that 
carry the bulk of the fruit. 


Continue Rose planting 

Should the weather and ground be favour- 
able push on the planting of Roses as fast 
as possible, the present time being very suit- 
able for this important work. As it is neces- 
sary to plant these very firmly it is impera- 
tive to have the soil in a moderately dry con- 
dition before venturing to begin this work. 


Greenhouse Calceolarias 
Although these are very hardy it is not now 
safe to leave them in cold frames, so room 
should be found for them in a pit or house 
from which frost is excluded. This plant re- 
sents a high temperature, so only enough 
warmth must be given to keep frost at bay. 
Should the plants still occupy 3-inch pots it 
may be desirable to give them a shift into 
the 5-inch size. If this is done very careful 
watering will be necessary for some weeks. 
C. Brair. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 
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Brussels Sprouts by the Acre 


ham Vale at the present time would 

probably be interested, if not amazed, by 
the Brussels Sprout industry carried on there. 
The Evesham and Pershore districts have 
long been famous as fruit-growing areas, but 
the cultivation of. vegetables for the markets 
is by no means a secondary matter, and the 
Brussels Sprout crop is a very important one. 


STRANGER passing through the Eves- 


Like all other commercial propositions, the — 


market is subject to fluctuations, but from a 
general point of view the Sprout is considered 
a paying crop, for its season, extending right 
through the winter, is one in which there are 
few kinds of vegetables to choose from. 
Moreover, the plant is exceptionally produc- 
tive, the buttons being produced in rotation 
up the main stem, so that if the grower has 
sent so many ‘‘pots’”’ to market this week, 
and they have not realised quite what he ex- 
pected, he still has the consolation that he will 
be able to go on picking, and perhaps get 
better returns as the winter advances. It 
seems to be the general opinion that Brussels 
Sprouts sell -bet er when a hard winter is 
experienced. 

The method of selling Sprouts in the Mid- 
land markets of Evesham, Birmingham, 
Coventry, etc., is by the standardised pot or 
in nets, the weight contained by either being 
40 lbs. net. Pots, the name by which ‘the 
square hampers are known, are of regulation 
size, but the weight varies in accordance with 
whatever kind of fruit or vegetable is sent in 
them. For instance, a pot must contain 
56 lbs. of Apples, 72 lbs. of Pears, or 72 lbs. 
of Plums, and for Sprouts or Cabbages the 
weight must be 4o lbs. net. 

To those who have been used to seeing or 
growing the Brussels Sprout among other 
crops in a private garden this production on 
a gigantic scale must seem almost 
phenomenal. 

To me this cultivation of Brussels Sprouts 
on a large scale has been a. source of more 
than ordinary interest since coming to reside 
near the market gardens around Evesham. 
The season really commences during the late 
winter, when one can see in the advertise- 
ment columns of the local papers: ‘* Sprout 
seed. Mr. So-and-So’s well-known. strain. 
Extra selected. Price — per lb.,’? and other 
advertisements to similar effect. From May 
onwards more advertisements appear, but 
now it is plants from the seed-beds that are 
offered for sale, at prices anything from 5s. 
or 6s. per 1,000 plants. Planting is very soon 
in full swing then, and “‘ lands ’’ of Sprouts 
varying from a quarter of an acre to others 
of several acres in extent are soon apparent. 
Naturally the loss of plants by ground pests 
is severe at times, and the epidemic of slugs 
has been a great trial to growers during the 
past two seasons, and ‘‘ gapping up ”’ (a local 
expression) had to be done on numerous occa- 
sions. I remember one grower saying that 
the slugs did not wait for the plants to be 
set in the ground. No, they met you at the 
gate and took the plants off you! 

Now winter is with us once more the 
growers have engaged armies of men and 
women to pick Sprouts, on a so-much-per-pot 
basis, to be sent to the markets in surround- 
ing towns. Up to the present the returns 
have only been moderate, but there is every 
likelihood of prices going up towards mid- 
winter, so that one hears very few complaints 
among the. growers. 

It is interesting to note that, although 
there seems to be no information regarding 
the origin of the Brussels Sprout, still it is 
known to have been in cultivation for a very 
long time, and we are told by Dr. Van Mons, 
of Louvain, that it is mentioned as having 
been in cultivation under the name of 


Spruyten (Sprouts) in the year 1213. 
Apparently it was cultivated on a large scale 
around Brussels, the city from which it de- 
rives its name, and even at that time was an 
important product for .the markets in 
Belgium. 

Another interesting feature is that in years 
gone by the Sprout was supposed to be too 
tender for our’ English winters. It has 
proved, however, to be one of our hardiest 
vegetables; in fact, as already inferred in 
these notes, the commercial growers look for- 
ward to hard weather bringing better returns 
for their Sprouts. Again, there are many 
who maintain that Sprouts are not good or in 
season till they have had a frost.on them. 
The Sprout that was grown in Belgium in 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century would be 


very different from the Sprouts of to-day, for 


the best strains at the present time are un- 
doubtedly of British origin, and hardiness 
has been bred in them. 1H. W. STenninc.’ 


Wood ashes and their uses 


During the past year I have had ample 
means of testing the value of wood ashes, 
both as a means of warding off the attacks 
of slugs and other garden pests from tender 
vegetables and as a means of enriching the 
soil and consequently accelerating growth. I 
believe that the old remedy—fresh-slacked 
lime—if used in excess, is injurious to some 
crops, and after it has lain on the damp soil 
a short time it loses its burning character, 
and then slugs pass over it with impunity. 
I have therefore been compelled to use 
ashes of every kind, but more especially those 
from wood fires; and now I convert every 
kind of garden rubbish into ashes. _ 

At this season of the year, when the thin- 
ning of shrubberies is generally receiving 
attention, every kind of trimmings may be 
converted into valuable ashes, as when once 
a good bonfire is kindled, and a glowing red 
heat \obtained—no -matter how green the 
wood and leaves may be—the fire will burn 
away as fiercely as the driest straw stack if 
kept constantly fed with fresh material until 
the whole is consumed. There is no more 
certain way of getting rid of noxious weeds, 
such as Couch Grass, Bindweed, Docks, e‘c., 
than that of passing them through the fire; 
as it destroys all seeds that generally abound 
in rubbish heaps that are rotted away by the 
slow process of fermentation. 

To get the full benefit of all their good 
qualities the ashes should be kept quite dry, 
by removing them as soon as they are cold 


to a shed, there to remain under cover until 


required for use. Ashes are invaluable mixed 
with soot and lime for dusting over any 
kind of seedlings or freshly-planted garden 
crops, especially of the Brassica tribe; while 
Turnip crops are especially benefited by such 
a mix‘ure; in fact, the only limit to the many 
uses to which ashes may be put is the power 
of procuring them in sufficient quantities. 

I find them to be the best and safest of 
manures. for mixing with new Vine borders, 
also with the potting soil for many exotic 
plants. If many of the so-called artificial 
manures were composed exclusively of pure 
wood ashes purchasers would have less cause 
to complain than they frequently now have; 
for, in the open quarters devoted to vegetable 
culture, the spots on which rubbish heaps 
have been burned are always indicated by the 
luxuriance of succeeding crops. I would 
strongly advise all growers of vegetables to 
have a good supply of ashes in readiness for 
the next seed time, and to apply them liber- 
ally to all crops directly they are planted or 
comine throuoch the soil, as nothing looks 
worse in a kitchen garden than irregularities 
amongst crops, and if not required for that 


> purpose they will well repay the labo ral 


. Jones; Royal Blue*, Mr. E. Ballard 


oe ae i 
1, 


November 14, 


> 


promoting a healthy and luxuriant grow 
They enrich poor soils and render heavy ¢; 
retentive ones friable, and they mi 
applied without fear of injury to the 
delicate of crops. Under glass I find th 
extremely useful for dusting Cauliflow 
Lettuce plants, and for mixing with 
for forced Potatoes and such early vegetah, 
as are usually forwarded before their ordin; 
season out-of-doors, | ee. 


second early Potatoes by the Council of 
Royal Horticultural Society after — 
Wisley :-— <i Re | 
AwarD oF Merit.—Great Scot, Mess) 
W. H. Simpson, Birmingham; Messrs. B) 
and Sons, London; Messrs. Garden Suppli’ 
Liverpool; Messrs. Dobbie, | Edinbu 
Messrs. Dickson and Robinson, Manchest 
HIGHLY COMMENDED.—King Edward YJ) 
Messrs. W. H. Simpson; Messrs. Gard) 
Supplies; Messrs.. Dobbie. . Ardneil Ro 


Messrs. J. Carter, Raynes Park. ees 


den Supplies; Messrs. W. H. Simpson. | 
of K., Messrs. Dickson and _ Robinso| 
Messrs. W. H. Simpson.  Edzell. Bi 
Messrs. J. Carter; Messrs. Dickson a 
Robinson. } a 


* Award recommended for crop. — 


The following awards have been made 
perennial Asters by the Council of the Ro) 
Horticultural Society after trial at Wisley ; 

AMELLUS;--2 4 

Awarp. or Merit.—Friquet*, Messrs. 
Ruys, Dedemsvaart; -Ruby*, Mr. Thi 
Bones, Heaton Gardens, Cheshunt; Idea 
Messrs. B. Ruys; Superbus}, Messrs. Bz 
and Sons, London. ee ea 

- HIGHLY COMMENDED.—Perle Rose*, Mess 
Barr. \ 
THOMSONI TYPE: ! 

AwarpD oF Merit.—Robinsoni*, Mess) 
Dickson and Robinson, | Mancheste 
Frikartif, Messrs. B. Ruys. a 

ERICOIDES TYPE. ay 

Awarp or Megrit.—Dorist, Mess aa 
son and Robinson; Twilightt, Messrs. H.' 
Jones, Lewisham. ~ Segal SAS eee a | 


NOVI-BELGII TYPE. 


<) ake 


E. Ballard, The Court, Colwall, an 
H. J. Jones; Aldenham Pinkt, M 
Beckett, Aldenham House Gardens; 
Pink Ladyt, Mr. E. Ballard; Semiple 
Mr. H. J. Jones; Maid of Athens*, M 
Ballard; Margaret Ballard*, Mr. E. Balla 
Nora Rogers*, Mr. H. J. Jones and Mes 
Barr; October Dawnt, Mr. E. Ballard; 
dom*, Mr. E. Ballard; Queen Maryt, 
Beckett; Acmet, Mr. E. Beckett @n 


HIGHLY COMMENDED. — Paper Wh 
Messrs. Kelway, Langport ; Northern Glory 
Messrs. Dickson and Robinson; Delicata 
Mr. H. J. Jones; Maggie Perry*, Mr. Hy 
Jones; Mrs. Pierpont Morgant, Mr 
Beckett; Wedgewoodt (name to.be altet 
Mr. E. Beckett; Furple Robet, Mr. 
Jones. 

NOVAS. ANGLI AE. 

AwarD oF Megrit.—Barr’s Pink*, Mess 

Barr; Crimson Beautyt, Messrs. Barr’ © | 
* Award recommended September 28, 1925. = 

t Award recommended October 15, 1925. 

{ Award recommended August 31, 1925. 
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Bationk-—Otieries and answers are inserted in 
RDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
ts follow these rules: All communications 
pea be clearly written on one side of the paper 
nly, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
USTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, 
ters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
mR. The name and address of the sender are 
wired in addition to any designation he may 
to be used in the paper. When more than 
ne query is sent each should be on a separate 
@ of paper, the name and address being added 
each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
ress some days in advance of date, queries 

ot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
op following their receipt. We do not reply to 


r 


rn 
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Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of ccnifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in ditlersht 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens. of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time 


ae by post. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


. 
range fungus on Roses 
B. Atkins).—Your Roses have been 
tacked by Orange-fungus (Pragmidium 
ibeorticum), which appears first on the 
ves in orange powdery patches. These be- 
a darker owing to the formation of the 
cond kind of spores, which are dark brown, 
the third kind is produced later and 
eps small black dots on the underside of 
e leaves. In this state the fungus. passes 
e winter, the spores from these black dots 
fecting the young leaves the following 
ring. It is very essential when the leaves 
ll in the autumn that they should be col- 
ected and burned. Plants that have been 
tacked should be thoroughly wetted with 
ozs. of sulphate of copper dissolved in 
gallons of water in the spring before the 
ids open. If the disease shows itself spray 
ith weak Bordeaux mixture and pick off the 
fested leaves. 


ultivation of Gerbera 
be Pease).—Sow the seeds in gentle heat 
~pot off when strong enough, finally 
ae out a few on trial of the strongest 
ards the end of May. Even in the most 
red gardens it must be planted in a shel- 
ed, warm place, as at the foot of a wall. 
Very sunny quarters in the southern parts 
ae country it has passed through several 
inters uninjured. In the Cambridge 
stanic Garden it thrives at the foot of a 
mm hes ed during the winter by lights 


heavy rains and cold dews, while allow- 
full ventilation on every side. A well- 
ained spot and shelter are essential to suc- 
: It may also be grown in pots in a 
Le airy house. Though it will bloom 
Hin pots its progress is slow. You must 
reful not to over-pot or over-water. <A 
ed compost for it would be a free loam to 
have been added some decayed leaf soil 
plenty of silver sand. The finest lot of 
we have ever seen was grown in rock- 

wrk raised about 2 feet above the level and 
eltered by a Peach-house. : 


mrbena venosa 
A,).—This is the name of your plant. It 
a perennial kind, 12 inches to 18 inches 
, with heads of purple-violet blossoms, 
lier than ordinary Verbenas and not so 
le to mildew. It is easily kept through 
inter, and if its fleshy roots are stored 
ly in boxes it may be easily increased in 
® from the young growths. When the 
s have to be lifted in the autumn place 
into boxes, keeping them during the 
r ina cool place until the spring, when 
may be started in heat. If allowed to 
in in the ground a covering of ashes or 
aced over them will be quite sufficient 
em. 


ing and Bee Dahlias 

-C.).—When the frost has cut down the 
as cut off the stems 9 inches from the 
d, then, with a fork, lift the roots care- 
y, taking care not-to break the fleshy 


tubers. Shake off some of the soil or re- 
move it with a pointed stick, turn the roots 
bottom upwards to allow any water that may 
be in the hollow stems to run out, and when 
the roots are fairly dry place them in shal- 
low boxes as closely as you can, and cover 
them up with dry soil or ashes well shaken 
in, and then stand them in some place where 
frost cannot reach them, and where it is fairly 
dry—not under drip. So cared for the roots 
should keep well all the winter. Next spring 
stand them on a hot-bed, so.as to provide*cut- 
tings should you wish to increase your stock 
of any of the sorts you have. If not, after 
being well started and hardened off, you 
can plant out the old tubers. 


GREENHOUSE 


Growing Coleus thyrsoideus 


(S. S.).—In order to obtain bushy plants of 
this Coleus they should have the point of the 
shoot pinched out when they have made two 
or three pairs of leaves.. At the same time, 
this pinching must not be carried to excess, 
as if the plants carry too many shoots the 
flower-spikes are apt to be weak. Good 
strong shoots struck towards the end of 
July or in August will flower well in compara- 
tively small pots. : 


Freesias failing 
(F. M. Cooper).—The trouble is probably 


caused by too much water, especially if 
‘plenty of water ”’ was continued to be 
given when the temperature dropped. - If by 


fibre is meant ‘* Cocoanut ”’ fibre this may be 
a contributory cause, as the fibre gets close 
and keeps very damp. . 
The difference between bulbs grown in 
small 23-inch pots bedded in leaf-mould and 
in Cocoanut fibre in my house is very marked. 
The sudden opening 6f the door may also be 
a cause if it was closed before the mild 
weather. TT 


TREES AND SHRUBS 

Lifting Clematis 

(T. J. Chell).—We fear that you will have 
some difficulty in moving a plant that has 
been in the same position for 16 years, as the 
roots will have spread so freely that it will 
be very hard to get a ball of soil with the 
plant. If the plant is doing well and flower- 
ing freely we should advise vou to leave well 
alone and procure a young plant to put into 


the place you wish your old plant to occupy. . 


Leave the old plant where it is and next 
spring give it a mulch of rotten manure, and 
if the weather is dry give it frequent-doses of 
water. You do not say what the variety is. 


FRUIT 
Starting Peaches and Nectarines 
Would you kindly advise in reward to my 
trees of Nectarine Lord Napier. These trees 
are in a forcins house No. 7. T want plenty 


of Nectarines from about the middle to the 
end of July. When do you advise closing 


der. 
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house down? For succession I have No. 2 
house—heated—containing Nectarine New- 
ton and Peach Bellegarde. How soon after 
should I start this house for succession ? 
SUSSEX. 


[To have Nectarines ready for the table 
at the period stated the trees should be started 
at the end of January or the first week in 
February, according to whether the trees 
have been forced previously or not. If not, 
start the house as mentioned in the first in- 
stance. If an unbroken succession is required 
start the next house a fortnight or three 
weeks later, allowing the longer’ period 
afforded by the earlier starting if the trees 
have not been’ previously forced.] 


Apple sawfly 


(J. T. S.).—Your Avples have been attacked 
by the Apple sawfly. The eggs of the sawfly 
are laid on the flowers, and when the young 
maggots are hatched these enter the young 
apples. The presence of this pest may 
always be known, as there is always a large 
holein the side of Apples attacked. The only 
remedy is to pick and burn all Apples that 
have the tell-tale holes in the sides. As re- 
gards the bruised appearance this is in’ all 
probability due to what you suggest. 


Rust on Grapes 


(M.S.).—One of the chief causes of this is 
keeping the house too hot just after the 
berries are set, and not giving air early 
enough in the morning to take the moisture 
arising from the house away before the sun 
gets on the glass. We have found Grapes 
very bad with rust before they have been 
touched with the scissors, the hair of the 
head, or the syringe, but since care has been 
taken in giving air there has been no sign 
of rust. 


Treatment of vines 

(D. F. F.).—The young Vines in question 
are, from the account you sgive of them, of 
no further use, and may be rooted out. The 
old Vine may, if in a healthy, vigorous con- 
dition, be made to furnish the trellis spaces, 
which jt was intended the young Vines should 
cover, if a rod is trained out from one of the 
lowermost spurs in a horizontal direction as 
near the wall plate as possible, from which in 
due course young canes may be trained up 
4 feet apart. The valternative is to make a new 
border and plant new canes, Of the two, 
the former method would, if the old Vine is 
healthy, give you the least trouble, but if not 
then the making of a border is inevitable if 
you wish the young canes to succeed. A 
border 4 feet wide would suffice for the first 
two years. The depth should be from 2 feet 
6 inches to 3 feet, with 9 inches of drainage 
beneath it, and resting on a concrete floor if 
the situation is damp or the sub-soil con- 
sists of clay. The best compost for Vines 
consists principally of turfy loam obtained 
from an old pasture. This should be dug, 
Grass and all, some 3 inches deep, and 
stacked for a few weeks to kill the Grass: 
Then roughly chop it to pieces, and ‘to every 
full cart-load add one good barrow-load of old 
mortar rubbish, the same quantity of wood 
ashes, a peck of fresh soot, } cwt. bone-meal, 
and the same weight of Lindh bones. Mix 
all thoroughly, and if possible let it be in a 
heap for a week or 10 days before use. 
Employ whole turves, Grass side downwards, 
for covering the drainage, and the same for 
forming the vertical or front wall of the bor- 
Make the compost quite firm when con- 
structing the border, and a few inches higher 
than is necessary to allow for sinking. Carry 
out the foregoing suggestions durins the 
winter and plant the new canes in March. 
You ought to get a copy—second hand—of 
“ Vines arid Vine Culture,” A. F. Barron. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Basic slag 

(H. W.).—This is a by-product in’ the 
manufacture of steel, and usually contains 
from 30 to 40 per cent. of phosphate of lime. 
Being an undissolved phosphate power it re- 
quires to be ground so finely that at least 80 
to 85 per cent. of it will pass through a mesh 
containing 10,000 holes to the square inch. 
This manure is suitable for all crops except 
when grown in soils rich in lime. For such 
soils superphosphate is better suited. 


Control of slugs ae 
With reference to the article on ‘‘ Control 
of Slugs,” by Mr. L. MacQueen Douglas 
(issue October 17th, page 642), we should be 
very grateful to know full particulars of the 
preparation of the lime and aluminium sul- 
phate, especially if it can be mixed by any 
other method than the one illustrated. We 
have no cask or very large wooden vessel. 
The garden is very like the one mentioned, 
and infested with slugs, which cause a 
serious shortage of vegetables. We should 
be most grateful for some means of getting 
rid of them. CONVENT GARDEN. 
Dorset. 


We have submitted the inquiry to Mr. L. 
MacQueen Douglas, who kindly replies :— 

I am afraid there is no alternative, in the 
mixing of the lime and aluminium sulphate, 
to the method which has been already de- 
scribed in your columns. There is no neces- 
sity, of course, for the two barrel gantry 
arrangement; and perhaps something 
simpler might do, such as having some kind 
of single barrel, or some such receptacle, and 
first of all making the lime-water and then 
adding the aluminium sulphate. .The trouble 
with that arrangement would seem to be that 
you would get the deposit of the lime, and 
you could not very well use this solution, as 
we do, with a watering-can. I do not quite 
see how you can do this with a single vessel, 
as the lime-water produces a flocculent pre- 
cipitate when it comes into contact with the 


aluminium sulphate solution; and it seems to . 


me that you must stir this solution up every 
time you use it; and if you have only one 
vessel it is quite obvious that in stirring it up 
you are going to get all the sediment from 
the lime in your solution. 

L. MacQurEn DouGLas. 


How to destroy mealy bug. 

(M. M. D.).—The mealy-bug is probably 
the worst of all the insect pests with which 
-the plant grower has to contend, and nothing 
short of radical measures will ensure its de- 
s ruction. It often happens that lack of per- 
severance or want of time enables the insect 
to multiply to such an extent that it is found 
extremely difficult to keep it in check. If, 
however, the work of extermination is com- 


menced and carried on in good earnest, there. 


is no reason why the house should not in a 
short time be thoroughly freed from this 
troublesome pest. The present time is 
favourable for the necessary operations. In 
the first place, every plant must be carefully 
gone over and thoroughly cleansed of all 
living insects; then every crevice in the brick- 
work should be carefully stopped, and the 
whole of its surface washed with fresh- 
slaked lime. At the same time wash all the 
woodwork with soap and water, in fact, 
thoroughly clean every portion of the struc- 
ture.- If the interior woodwork can be 
painted so much the better. All that has now 
been done will be useless unless the whole 
of the stock can be gone over again, exercis- 
ing the utmost vigilance that not an insect 
escapes; in fact, every plant should be 
examined three times in the course of a fort- 
night. Plants not of a valuable nature, and 
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which are badly infested, should be thrown 
away, replacing them with healthy young 
specimens. If climbers exist in the structure 
cut them back. The work of cleaning will 
be much simplified thereby, and they will 
speedily refil the space with healthy wood. 


SHORT REPLIES 


Chaplain.—You must first break up. the 
bare patches with a fork and then scatter the 
seed on the surface, raking it in so as to cover 
it well. Very possibly birds clear off the seed. 


If so you must cover it with a net to prevent | 


them getting at the seeds. ; 


NAMES OF PLANT: 


Chrys, Crieff—Chrysanthemum. Framfield 
Yellow, a well-known sort. 

C. W.—Woundwort (Stachys lanata). 

Berry.—1, Senecio tangutica; 2, Gasteria 
verrucosa; 3, Sedum Ewersi; 4, Bitter Aloe; 
8, Epiphyllum truncatum. We must have 
better specimens of the others. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 
F, Hawkins.—Pear : Beurré Diel. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED — 


Hs ie ofones: Ryecroft Nurseries, - 111, 


Hither Green Lane, Lewisham.—Gold medal 
collections of Chrysanthemums,. Michaelmas 
Daisies, Hydrangeas, eic. 


Horticultural Societies’ News 


Gardeners’ Benefit Society 


The Earl of Bessborough presided at the 
festival dinner of the United Horticultural 
Benefit and Provident Society held in the Im- 
perial Hotel, Russell Square, on November 
5th. As the-name of the Society implies, it 
is at once a benefit and provident society, and 
there is no doubt that it occupies a high posi- 
tion among friendly or benefit. societies. 

In proposing the toast to the prosperity of 
the Society, which is about to celebrate its 
diamond jubilee, the Chairman referred to 
the large invested funds and to the fact that 
the Society is very fortunate in its officers. 
The finances of the Socie.y are so sound that 
additional benefits are offered to its members. 
We know of no other benefit society that 


holds out to gardeners (over 16 and under 45) ° 


such good terms. No doubt this satisfactory 
state of affairs is brought about by efficient 
organisation and the general good health of 
gardeners. We urge professional gardeners 
and nurserymen in their own interests to join 
this Society. Full particulars can be obtained 
from the Secretary, Mr. A. C. Hill, 35, Alex- 
andra Road, West Kensington Park, W. 14. 
Having regard to the advantages which the 
Society offers, it is difficult to understand. why 
gardeners have not joined in yet larger 
numbers. 2 


Soil sterilisation 


When a serious disease breaks out amongst 
our garden plants it is often a necessary 
measure of control to carry out some form of 
soil sterilisation. Partial soil sterilisation, 
as the chemist terms it, helps very much to 
control certain kinds of diseases in plants: 
It should, however, be remembered that soil 
sterilisation can only be of assistance when 
the resting period of the disease takes place 
in the soil. Speaking generally, all forms of 
disease attacking the roots of plants are best 
dealt with by taking out the affected plants 
and burning them, and in the dormant sea- 
son, or.as soon as the beds are empty of 
plants, adopting some method of soil sterilisa- 
tion. 

For large areas the question of cost has up 
to the present ruled out soil sterilisation as a 
practical proposition; while for smaller areas 
—e.g., flower-beds and greenhouse work—it 
is often practised with considerable advan- 


~ posed for another week before any plants < 


| November 14, 
/ . iti 
tage. One of two methods is ge 
adopted. (a) Heating the soil with steai 
fire until the organism responsible for 
trouble is killed; steam is the most 
agent. (b) Treating the soil with a ch 
capable of destroying the organism. — 
The first method (a) can rarely be « 
out by the small grower, because of the la; 
of suitable apparatus, and is therefore 
considered further in this note. The- 
method (b) can be carried out quite si 
fully, and where serious disease has been 
sent soil sterilisation is often the only m 
we have of being able to carry on gro 
the same crop in the same soil. Many 
of chemicals have been used, very 
which have been found suitable for the 
Of these few formaldehyde has giv 
good results. The procedure for soil sterili; 
tion by means of formaldehyde is 
lows :— : : eee a 
In dealing with a flower-bed outsid 
bed of soil in a greenhouse, the 
should be well broken up with a digg 
fork. The bed should then be well saturat 
with a solution of commercial formaldehy 
and water. The solution should be ma 
adding 1 pint of the chemical to 12 gal 
water. Stir well before using. About « 
lons of solution will be required per 
yard of ground. After the~solution ha 
applied the surface of the bed sho 
covered with clean bags, or a tarred 
to keep in the fumes as long as poss 
The covers should remain on for a wee 
10 days and then be removed, after whi 
soil should be again well stirred and left « 


again planted. Loose heaps of potting 
should be treated in the same way. sé 
boxes and flower-pots that have 


diseased material should also be steri | 
and for this purpose a stronger soluti a 
visable, say 1 pint of formaldehy de 
3 gallons of water. The po.s and 


should be soaked for. 24 hours in a 
vessel and then taken out and expos 
few days before using. Ate 
Care should be taken that all plants a 
of the beds at the time of applying the 
tion, also, if dressing a bed in a gree 
that there are no plants in leaf left 
house. The solution will kill the r 
most plants with which it comes into co 
and the fumes of the chemical will burn < 
foliage that it touches. Eee 
Some gardeners report. failure aftet 
sterilisation. This is due, I think, to ome 
two causes. (a) Not thoroughly soaking 
parts of the soil with the solution; ineludi 
the wood or brick-work*surrounding the b 
if it be in a greenhouse. (b) Forgettin, 
water-tank. Now if eelworm or bacteria h 
been the origin of the trouble it is useless 
sterilise the soil, and then, after repl 
commence to reinfect the soil with poll 
water. Make sure that the water tank 
cleaned out thoroughly and well lime-w 
out before being used again. In 
where formaldehyde is mentioned 
commercial formaidehyde containing 
cent. formaldehyde. 3 


Winter wall coverings 


We may not take much heed of 
coverings that give a furnished state 
walls in winter during summer, when k 
Clematises, etc., are rich in beauty, b 
autumn frosts have brought down the 
son leaves of Virginian Creepers, an 
their mark on other transient visitors, 
it is we are able to appreciate Ivies tha 
a bit of colour in the dark days. A Gol 
Ivy on a wall of mine is quite refresh 
when other creepers have gone, and 
companions are Winter Jasmine and Cyé 
japonica, whose rich trusses come i 
spring on sheltered walls. TOWN 


= 


é 
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T is quite time the main s.ock of cutting’s 
}was in the frames for the winter. Many 
of the early batches are now rooted, yet 
some stocks are short and cuttings are 
lable 1 should have no hesitation in 
~such cuttings. Such cu.tings will be 
ich later for planting out than the earlier- 
uck ones. Yet they will make a good re- 
ve stock for later work. I am a firm be- 
r in having two sets of plants, for early 
ate shows. This year the first show was 
the first week in July, the second one the 
week in September. It is a long stretch 
ne set of plants to retain strength and 
r so as to give of their best the entire 
n. Such a strain is rarely expected or 
for by any other section of exhibition 
vers, why Pansies and Violas? It is far 
fer to have a succession, otherwise the 
nts have to be continually. stimulated by 
micals, etc., which will eventually weaken 
ee tution of the plants. I would go 
irther and plant out what I should call a 
t-bed, grown for stock only. We should 
ren hear less of Pansy and Viola troubles if 
rowers increased the stock from _ rested 
ants. At this time of the year worms are 
articularly troublesome in cutting frames. 
worms are not content with fetching the 
tings out of the ground, but mix the 
eties up—if it happens there are several 
ts in one frame. I should never attempt 
) sort them out until they came into flower. 
9combat the worms give a light dusting of 
oot and lime mixed, three parts lime to 
f-soot. Give a good dusting round the 
edges of the frames as well. The 
s will be benefited and it will check the 
fms, snails, wood-lice, etc. All day and 
day open the frames where plants are 
d, except in very severe weather. On 
sunny days take the lights off entirely 
few hours. 
nts left in beds to stand the winter 
d now be cut down to within 2 inches cr 
mes of the ground. - All coarse growths 
mcd stems should be given scant con- 
leration, leaving only a few of the younger 
fowths. Tidy up the beds, give a good 
essing of old soot and lime as for frames. 
oe over and allow them to carry on until 
ming. When fresh growths have started 
y other plant can be lifted, split up, and 
nted as desired, or be used for filling any 
ps. This is an easy way of increasing the 
by those that have no frame in which 
nter cuttings. This applies to the bed- 
types, many of which stand the winter 
utdoors. See that all labels are in good 
tion. Quite a quantity of labels can be 
by the fireside at small cost during the 
nights. A bundle of plasterers’ laths 
usually be bought at most builders’ yards. 
mM 4 inches to 6 inches are good frame 
hs. For outdoor work io inches to 
|inches are best. Do not paint the labels 
you are ready to write the names on 
Thin down a small quantity of good 
lead with linseed oil—not turps. Apply 
a piece of rag—not a brush—and write 
ames while the paint is wet. 
that the lights are securely fastened 
St rough winds. I have seen frame 
6 feet by 4 feet tossed about in a high 


e 


ny of the early-struck cuttings that are 
in frames will begin to send up a few 
ts here and there. These are particu- 
welcome at this time of the year. Allow 
owers to come; it will prove if your 
is true to name, an important point to 
e€ growing plants for sale or exchang- 
ith friends. I have gathered flowers 
up to Christmas. 
tthe present moment I have before me a 
Ograph taken some few years ago at a 
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Seasonable Work Among Pansies and Violas 


Chrysanthemum show held on November 
20th, showing several trays of Pansies, sprays 
of Violas, also vases of Violas in good form. 
lew flowers other than Pansies and Violas 
will carry on the greater part of the year. 

W. ALLISON. 


Antirrhinums 
Why old plants should be kept 


In most gardens to-day it. has become an 
almost common. practice to treat Antir- 
rhinums either as biennials or annuals, and to 
pull up and dispense with the plants after 
they have done blooming in the autumn. 
Granted that in seedling plants there is more 
vitality, and invariably finer flower-spikes, it 
seems a pity that a clean sweep should be 
made of plants that have much life in them 
and are calculated to bloom early. Those 
who plan spring bedding and make their 
arrangements in October for getting in bulbs, 
mostly like a clear course, and so Antir- 
rhinums that have done duty receive short 
shrift. There are, however, exceptions to 
most rules, and J venture to enter a plea for 
the keeping of a few plants of Snapdragons 
of special merit, so that their capability for 
early flowering may be tested. Such old 
plants ought not to be shorn of any shoots, 
inasmuch as they act as a foil when frosts 
appear in January and February; but when 
spring has advanced then one may with 
safety cut away all old material, and the 
young growth which ensues will bloom 
earlier and more profusely, in the first weeks 
of summer. MIDLANDER. 


Campanula mirabilis 


The sight, many years ago, of an illustra- 
tion of Campanula mirabilis, then a new 
plant, held forth pleasant anticipations of a 
novelty which would be a great acquisition to 
the garden of hardy flowers. It had been in- 
troduced from the Caucasus, where it had 
been found by Alboff. The illustration showed 
a handsome spire-like plant with a broad 
basal tuft of leaves, whence springs the noble 
inflorescence. One doubt arose in my mind 
regarding the plant. Was it a biennial or a 
perennial? This doubt arose from the 
general character of the plant, but it could 
only be solved by growing it. The result was 
that it proved perennial so far, but after the 
lapse of two or three years it died after pro- 
ducing seeds. Even before it flowers it is 


handsome, with its tuft of glossy leaves, and ° 


when the flowering time comes we cannot but 
admire the towering foot-high spike, with its 
many pale-blue bells, each about half the size 
of those of the Canterbury Bell. To keep it 
long it is wise to give it a poor, dry, stony 
soil. This will not hasten but will rather re- 
tard its flowering. It is best raised from 
seeds sown under glass thinly in spring; the 
seedlings pricked out in good time and the 
young plants put out in summer. 
S. ARNOTT. 


Primroses in the garden 

There are gardens where dividing lines are 
represented by Privet and Quick hedges, at 
the foot of which it is sometimes difficult to 
induce anything to grow for long. There 
Primroses will thrive if, in the first instance, 
fairly good soil in which loam and leaf-soil 
are incorporated is provided. The common 
form, which is found on bank sides and 
hedgerows, is readily raised from seed, and 
once the plants become established they per- 
petuate themselves. There is a great charm, 
too, about the hybrid forms, and I have in 
my mind’s eye a hedgerow that last spring 
was a blaze of colour, the result of a packet 
of seed sown the previous year. 

WOODBASTWICK. 


705 
Obituary 


JOHN HEAL, V-M.H. 

It is with sorrow I learn of the death of 
Mr. John Heal, an old friend I have known 
for over 40 years, and one who was held in 
great respect by everyone connected with 
horticulture. His name will go down to pos- 
terity as the raiser of many fine plants in 
the way of Begonias, Hippeastrums, Rhodo- 
dendrons, and many other plants so useful 
for the decoration of our greenhouses. He, 
too, was a very fine plantsman, and the many 
specimens that he showed while in the service 
of Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons bear testi- 
mony to his skill. Mr. Healt was one of the 
most pleasant men I have known, he having 
always -a cheery word for his friends and 
acquaintances. The place of such a man as 
J. Heal it will be difficult to fill. He was one 
of the first to receive the V.M.H., and well 
deserved the honour. W.-PsT. 


—— As our pages are going to press we 
hear with regret of the death of Mr. John 
Heal, V.M.H., for many years manager of 
the new plant department of the late firm of 
Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea. 
Mr. Heal commenced his gardening career 
in Devonshire, and later achieved fame as a 
plant hybridist at the Chelsea and Feltham 
Nurseries of Messrs. Veitch. He had many 
winter-flowering Begonias, Primulas, Java 
Rhododendrons, Streptocarpuses, and 
Gloxinias to his credit. It was with Begonias 
that he achieved the greatest success. By 
crossing the species Begonia socotrana with 
tuberous-rooted varieties he raised a whole 
series of winter-flowering Begonias, of which 
Mrs. John Heal, John Heal, Winter Perfec- 


tion, and Agatha were perhaps the best 
known. The last named closely resembled 


the well-known Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, 
although its origin was different. Mr. Heal 
was a highly respected member of the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and will be sadly missed at the fort- 
nightly meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Scores of gardeners throughout the 
country received their early training under 
this highly skilled plantsman and exhibitor. 
He passed away on November 6th, at his 
home in Fulham. The funeral, at the Ful- 
ham Old Cemetery on November 11th, was 
attended by many of his gardening friends. 
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THE MEET-ALL Wait 52/6 
= A. Complete Heating Apparatus for 
Greenhouses up to 20 x 10 ft. 


Burns —Cinders, Coke, Anthracite , etc. 
Moist Heat. No Injurious Fumes. Pe 


Boilers & Heating Sets for all requirements. FREE 


12 HOURS’ STOVE SYNDICATE LTD. 


CENTRAL sano-DOMESTIC BOILER WORKS, 


258c,Vauxhall Bridge Road, $.W.1.° 


Patent No. 
212974, 


RED POTTERY LABELS, 24 x 14 In. with rustless wires, 
12 in., 2/- doz.; 7 in., 1/7 doz. ; 1#x 11n., 6 in. wires, 1/4 doz. 
WATERPROOF INK, 9d. and Tha. bott. CROW QUILLS, 2d., 
postage extra. Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2, MAIDENHEAD 


GREE NELOuUS:E: 


ANTHRAGITE COAL 


Fifty Years Reliability. 


THE IMPERIAL COLLIERY C€0O., SWANSEA 


ayi te) Ri nls 


about 
= “STOURBRIDGE 
Greenhouse Boilers. 


Write at once for reduced price list 
to sole makers. Address Dept. H, 


Carriage Paid England and Wales, Scotland 
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GREENHOUSES & 
GARDEN FRAMES 


We specialise in the erection of High- 
Class Horticultural Buildings and shall 
be pleased to submit estimates. 


No orders too small and none too large 


We build Houses to last and special 
ones to suit various crops. 


GARDEN LIGHTS CAN BE OBTAINED 
FROM STOCK IMMEDIATELY. 
Regulation size, 6x 4 ft. 


E, M. HEAP, 


COTTIMORE NURSERIES 
WALTON-ON-THAMES. 


“TIDY ” Garden & Hoase 


REFUSE BURNER 


'3S/- 


Very strong, 17x ape 
about #cwt. .. 


Extra large size, more 
than double the 


capacity. circum- 
ference 5h | TPA ca ee 50O)/- 
With poker and hole for raking 
> out. 


Cash with order, carriage paid if 
your Seedsman cannot supply. 
Mention this paper. 


CORRY & CO., LTD., 
Shad Thames, London, S.E. 1, 


EXOPY MANURE 


An excellent and-cleanly fertiliser for town and surburban 
garden made from Brewers’ Spent Hops at Burton-on-Trent. 
There is nothing better! Try it! Large bag 6/6 delivered. 
Also UNEXTRACTED DRIED YEAST for Poultry 
Keepers, price 27/6 per cwt., delivered. 

‘THE ENGLISH GRAINS CO., Ltd. 
Department G., Shobnall Road, BURTON-ON-TRENT 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST Post Free 


and Ireland 10 per cent. extra. 


Greenhouses from £5 17 6. Store Huts from £4 5. Rustic Houses 
Estimates for Portable Buildings Free. from £4 10. 


T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.G. 2 


iis Write for Gataiocuse of REE 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS’ 
- HORTICULTURAL SALES -: 
MONDAY: WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as to 
soundness and quality before dispatch. 
J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.C. 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


USE FELTHAM BULB FIBRE 
The Best for growing all Bulbs in Bowls 
Sold at all Florists’ Shops. Wholesale only from— 
THE FELTHAM FIBRE CO., Feltham, Middlesey 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENT ORDER FORM 


Two Lines (fourteen words) Two Shillings : every additional line (or portion) One Shilling. 


KINNELL'S COKE: 
CRUSHER. 


Reduces Fuel to 
the correct size 


for long burning 


Small Crusher tor Wall C 
Ditto on Wrought Stand + 


Large Crusher for Wall 
Ditto on Wrought Stand 


Strong Coke Pan 10/- extra 


Large Crusher breaks 
1 cwt. & small one g 
42 lb. in 20 minutes _ 


CHAS.P.KINNELL & CO 
65.654 Southwark St. edi 


& 


I just burnt them on the 
- ground and they thoroughly 
fumigated my plants. ‘he ¥. A 
judge wanted the nameof the 
stufi that kept my flowers so 
insect-free. I told him ‘‘Dar. — 
lington's AUTO-SHREDS." 
At all seedsmen they cost— 
No. 1 (to fumigate 10.000 cubie 
feet) For tender or — 
ordinary piste es 6/-- | 
5 .) gore x 


ants J 

No 8 1,000 c.f.) Ordinary pige 
tender plants aa, be 

No. 4 (2,500 6.f.) Ditto .. 119” 


Any difficulty in obtaining write direct : 


We DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD. ; 
Original Patentees, ma 
HACKNEY, LONDON. E.8 


Also for’ Rhododendrons: Azole, 

Camellias, and Ferns, ete. 

In 4 to 6 ton truck loads. 
Particulars free. — 

ECLIPSE PEAT COY., Ashcott, 8 


FINEST GROUND 


LIMESTONE 


98°5 Lime Carb. Essential for the Fertility of the Soil. / 
Prices—Curriage Paid, Bags Free: 

1 cwt., 6/6; 2cwts., 12/-; 3 cwts., 15) ' 
RYDING & CO. (TRAFFORD PARK) LTD. 


Mosley Road, Trafford Park. Manche 


~Gurek 


1/3 tin (Post Paid), will effectively cle 
70/100 square yards. Non- -poisonous, saf 
and easily applied. Send stamps for this 
sample by return, use itnow and you wi 
be satisfied with results. 5) 
Packed in 7, 14, 28 & 112 lbs. 
YOUR AGENT STOOKS. — 


TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, LTD., LINCOL 
ZAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAANAA 


For use of Box Naniber there is an additional charge of 6d. 
The above form, together with remittanee, should reach the Advertisement Manager, “ Gardening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, London, E. 
not later than Wednesday morning for insertion in the current week’s issue. 
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REMENDOUS interest is now taken in 

~Rhododendrons. This is largely due to 

. the comparatively recent efforts of plant 
sollectors in China and Tibet. The names 
9f Wilson, Forrest, Kingdon Ward, Farrer, 
und Purdom are familiar to alt. The last 
wo lost their lives in the Far East. All of 
hem collected Rhododendrons; and there is 
jomething very fascinating about those 
species from the Far East. Once a Rhodo- 
lendron enthusiast, always a Rhododendron 
mthusiast appears to be the motto of that 
ery exclusive Society known as the Rhodo- 
lendron Society. 

o keen are Rhododendron enthusiasts 
hat Lord Lambourne in his address last 
mek at Brighton Pavilion said it was 
langerous to get near them. 

Th this article it is not intended to refer to 

he species, but to garden varieties, new and 
Id, suitable for planting this autumn. The 
arieties recommended 
re hardy and free- 
lowering and = many 
f them have been 
frown for many years. 

The uses to which 
wybrid Rhododendrons 
nay be put in the gar- 
‘en are by no means 
ew. They are well 
dapted for growing as 
ingle specimens on the 
utskirts of the lawn, 
nd those of dwarf 
abit are very useful for 
lanting in the front of 
aller - growing shrubs, 
while others of more 
igorous growth make 
ne banks of colour 
te planted in suffi- 

t quantity in the 
arubbery border. As 
be Me of the early- 

ring section. re- 
a very freely to 

ntle forcing they are 
y welcome additions 
the conservatory in 
spring. They are 
ot at all particular as 
*gards soil, so long as 
and chalk are ab- 
t. Loam, with 
h is incorporated a 
tity of leaf-mould, 
Il that is required. 
t is not a necessity, 
if available, will be 


The plants, forming generally close balls 
of earth, are more easily transplanted than 
most shrubs. Rhododendrons seldom flower 
profusely in consecutive years, but fine dis- 
plays biennially are usually made. Estab- 
lished plants can take care of themselves, and 
in strong loamy soil artificial waterings a are 
not required. In very dry summers mulch. 
ing the roots of a few single plants that 
occupy a rather dry position is often neces- 
sary, but where the beds are on level ground 
they succeed without this attention. This is 
not so in all cases, as drought in the early 
autumn months often kills many of the large 
plants on shallow soils. Rhododendrons are, 
as a rule, safe from over-dryness at the root 
until August; then, if the weather should be 
dry, a good soaking of water twice a week 
and a mulch over the roots of half-rotten 
manure, 3 inches or 4 inches in thickness, 
will maintain them in health. 


j | Planting Rhododendrons 


We give below the names of a few of the 
best of the early and late-flowering varieties. 
Amongst the 

EARLY-FLOWERING VARIETIES are Prince C. - 
de Rohan (good rosy-pink, see illustration), 
Nobleanum (scarlet), Ascot Brilliant (blood- 
red), Broughtoni (rosy-crimson), | George 
Hardy (pink passing to white), J. G. Millais 
(rich red), Rosa Mundi (soft pink), Kate 
Waterer (bright rosy-crimson flowers heavily 
blotched with yellow), Purity (very hand- 
some white, with a delicate yellow eye), and 
Everestianum, one of the freest to bloom; its 
rosy-lilac flowers are spotted and beautifully 
fringed. Praecox is of dwarf habit and ex- 
ceptionally free-flowering; in some cases .the 
pretty irose-coloured blossoms completely hide 
the foliage; it is one of the first to flower, 
Fastuosum fl.-pl. is. a very continuous 


bloomer; the flowers large, double, and of a 
lilac shade. 


Of the 

LATE - FLOWERING 
VARIETIES the following 
are indispensable :— 
Sappho, Corona, 
Cynthia, Bagshot, 
Ruby, B. de Bruin, and 
Loder’s White. Mrs. 
John Clutton (white) is 
very good. Its flower- 
trusses are large, of 
good form, and the in- 
dividual blooms of much 
substance. The habit, 
too, is all that one de- 
sires in a good. Rhodo- 


dendron, The Warrior 
bears large trusses of 
clear, rose - scarlet 
flowers. Minnie is a 
very distinct variety; 
flowers. blush-white, 


spotted with chocolate. 
John Spencer is very 
effective ;-its fine trusses 
of rose-coloured blooms 
are beautifully margined 
with pink, The Queen 
should find a place in 
every collection. It is 
a first-rate grower and 
very free - flowering; 
colour blush, changing 
to pure white. Barclay- 
anum has brilliant 
crimson flowers of per- 
fect shape, borne in im- 
mense trusses}; requires 
a sheltered _ position. 
Michael “Waterer (bril- 


d useful, especially The early flowering Rhododendron Prince Camille de Rohan pres use liant crimson), Chas. 
née soil is very stiff large trusses of rosy pink flowers Dickens (deep scarlet), 
Lheavy. Rosabel (bright pink), 
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and the delicate pink Strategist are also good 
varieties. 

-_ Few hardy evergreen flowering plants 
can compare with these in giving an effective 
display when judiciously arranged, whether 
massed or as isolated specimens, In the 
warmer counties some of the Nobleanum 
varieties commence to bloom in November, 
and in mild winters I have been able to 
gather quantities of trusses for decoration at 
Christmas. During recent years a very great 
improvement has been made as regards size 
of flower as well as truss, and the many 
colours supplied in named varieties afford 
the planter a wide field to select from. More- 
over, these plants succeed in any position, 
and I haye seen immense bushes—rather 
trees—flourishing and flowering abundantly 
in northern aspects in Devon and Cornwall, 
thus prolonging their flowering season by 
some weeks. : 

The Rhododendron is a peat-loving sub- 
ject, vet grand specimens can frequently be 
seen thriving in nothing but loam. An ideal 
compost, to my mind, is about equal parts of 
each, with a good dash of grit or coarse sand. 
They absolutely refuse to grow in soil having 
much lime or chalk, while on shallow or 
gravelly soil they are far from happy, so that 
those contemplating planting must rectify 
any errors in this way. by changing the bad 
soil for good, half-decayed leaf-soil being ex- 
cellent to mix with a retentive loam. Granted 
that a group of these makes a good display 
when in bloom, it is a great mistake to plant 
thickly, as in a good soil they make a quick 
growth, and soon spoil each other. A dis- 
tance of 15 feet to 18 feet asunder is none too 
much for them, as each pliant has then space 
to develop into a symmetrical specimen. 
Many of the better varieties are grafted on 
the common R. ponticum, and require to be 
examined once a year, as some are prone to 
push up suckers, which, if left to extend, 
quickly take the lead and outgrow the scion. 
TI have frequently seen this happen when left 
to take care of themselves. There is still 
another item that cannot be too strongly en- 
forced upon those who plant, and that is to 
remove all seed-pods immediately the flowers 
fade, so that the new shoots can grow away 
kindly, and mature for another year’s displav 
of bloom. During dry summers, and especi- 
aily in light, porous soils, frequent waterings 
are a necessity if the best returns are looked 
for, and the plants are much benefited by an 
annual top-dressing of similar soil as advo- 
cated to plant in. 
comes necessary, it should be done as soon 
as the flowering period is over, or, if one 
cares to sacrifice the bloom for one season, 
the pruning should be done in early March. 

Som..—Good drainage is essential, as Rho- 
dodendrons abhor anything like stagnation 
at the roots. They thrive in almost all posi- 
tions, but prefer one which is sheltered from 
the fierce mid-day sun and cold spring winds. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Inferior Onion seed 
[ots Seeds Act, 1920, requires in the case 


of a sale of the principal kinds of agricul- 

tural and garden seed that the seller shall 
make a statement, in writing, giving the per- 
centage of germination and purity, and cer- 
tain other specified particulars. An Inspector 
of the Ministry recently visited the premises 
of a corn merchant in Birmingham, and drew 
a control sample of Ailsa Craig Onion seed 
which was being offered for sale in packets 
and which was supplied with a statement to 
the effect that the germination of the seed 
was above the minimum provided for in the 
Seeds Regulations—viz,, Co per cent. A test 
on this control sample carried out at the 
official seed testing station showed that the 


When any pruning be- | 
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germination was only 17 per cent. Proceed- 
ings were then taken against the corn mer- 
chant and he was convicted and fined £5. 


Seed Potato prosecution | 


A Scottish firm was convicted at -Elgin 
during September of the offence of making a 


false declaration as to the size and dressing ~ 
‘of seed Potatoes sold to.a firm in the south of 


England. © An inspector who examined the 
seed reported that in the case of one lot of 
100 tubers which was taken without selection 


no less than 36 Potatoes were too large to ~ 


pass a riddle of the size stated. The prosecu- 
tion resulted in the seller being fined £4. A 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor 1s 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Sternbergias ? 

HE note by “F..H.” (on page 675, 
November 7th) with reference to S. lutea 

has set me thinking. We have a colony of 
them here, long since established along the 
top edge of a deep sunk wall dividing two 
terraces at different levels. The site is just 
about as exposed as one could imagine. It 
is open to all weathers, with no protection 
whatever. The soil is naturally well drained 
ordinary garden material. Exactly how long 
these bulbs have been in their present posi- 
tion it is impossible to say, but it must be 
over 30 years. They bloom profusely year 
after year, but not till late November, _and 
even well into December—long after the Col- 
chicums have disappeared. They make a de- 
lightful splash of colour just when it is 
wanted; but can ‘‘F. H.” or any other 


reader suggest the cause of such late flower- 


ing? Is it because the plants are starved, or 
want lifting and replanting? There must be 
hundreds of bulbs crowded up together, judg- 
ing by their general appearance. May I be® 
permitted, while on this subject, to remind 
all interested of the delightful article which 
appears on pages 375-376 of GARDENING 
InLusTRATED dated June 13th, 1925? 
unsigned article dealt with Sternbergias 
generally (‘‘ Winter Daffodils’ or “* Lilies of 
the Field ’’), and included S. colchiciflora, Ss 
Fischeriana, S. macrantha, and S. sicula, as 
well as S. lutea. E. A. SAUNDERS. 
Carclew, Cornwall. 


Fruits suitable for Scottish gardens 


In the issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of 
November 7th Mr. Blair gives a list of Apples 
that are most dependable. When reading the 
list I was struck by his omission of Early 
Victoria (Emneth Early). This variety is a 
sure and great cropper and a splendid cooker. 
It has also an advantage over one or two of 
the cookers in his list that the tree does not 
canker. It is certainly our best early cook- 
ing Apple, and one always to be depended on. 
Regarding Worcester Pearmain for dessert, 
this Apple is only of second-rate quality; I 
should rather say third-rate quality. Cer- 
tainly it is a great cropper and an Apple of 
beautiful appearance, but when the skin is off 
what of the quality? ‘‘It is as tough as 
leather.’’ SEASIDER. 


The aromatic fruits of Myrtus Ugni 


The reference to the delicious flavour and 
agreeable aroma of the fruits of this Myrtle 
(issue November 14th, page 696) recalls the 
fact that many vears ago hopes were enter- 
tained that this might be a useful addition to 
the English hardy fruits. It is interesting to 
recall that ‘C. Wentworth Dilke, Esq., offered 
prizes for the fruits of this Myrtle in com- 


petition at the grand Autumn Fruit Show of 


various ‘‘ classes’ into which seed Po 


-enough to bring out the delicious flay 


This" 


November 


statement as to the size and dressin 
Potatoes is one of the items which is requ 
t> be given by the seller to the purchaser 
the case of every sale of seed Potatoe 
other particulars are the variety 
“class? of the seed. It is provided 
Regulations made under the Seeds Act, 
that a statement as to variety shall be d 
to be true if 97 per cent. of the tub 
consignment are of the variety nam 


are divided are :—Class 1 (Scotch) 
(Irish); Class 1 (English, once grow 
Class 2, which comprises all seed Po 


included in the first three classes. — 


the London Horticuitural Society in 
This led to trials being made in : 
English gardens, but without much success 
Apparently our climate is not quite wa 


the fruits. It might also be mentioned 
the cultivation of this Myrtle is extensive i) 
the private gardens of Valparaiso, wher 
fruit is much esteemed for dessert. — 


Plants in bloom out-of-doors | 
November 9th in a Cornish garde 


Abutilon vexillarium.* Lithospermum 
Achilea Hupatorium. - prost 
Anchusa italica Drop- Lobelia cardinali 

more var. Lunaria biennis 


Antirrhinums. (crimson, purple 
Arabis. white). — ara 
Arbutus Unedo. Lupins. (various). — 
Aubrietias. Malva moschata — 


Astrantia major. 
Berberis Darwinil. 
Berberis Jamesonii. 
Calendulas. 
Carnations. 

Cassia corymbosa. 
Centaurea montana. 


: (rose and whi 
Michaelmas Daisies — 
Pa se (year 
Mignonette (3 kind: 
Myrtus communis 
Myrtus Luma. 
Nasturtiums. — 


Catananche. ] ) i 
Ohrysanthemums in ~ Periwinkles (variou 

; variety (3 kinds). — 
Clarkias. Phygelius capensis. 


Coreopsis grandiflora. 
Coreopsis tinctoria. 
Cuphea platycentra. 
Gynoglossum amabile. 
Choisya ternata. 


Polyanthuses in 


Polygonum 
ote amplex: 
Primroses (vario 


Dahlias in variety. Rhododendrons | 
Doronicum : ms Re (3 

-plantagineum. Roses (various). __ 

Embothrium ee Hypericum ae 
: coctineum. ~~ = eal 

Erigerons (3 kinds). Rudbeckia New 

Escallonia . Rue. : 

_ Langleyensis. Salvia Grahami. 
Escallonia macrantha. Salvia nemoroea, 
Eupatorium f = Shasta Daisies 

Weinmannianum.  Schizostylis coccin 
Forget-me-Nots in | Solanum jasmi 

d variety. Statice sinuata 
Fuchsias. : PSN: 
Fatsia japonica. Sweet Williams — 
Gaillardias. — : va 
Genista fragrans,  Toadflax (Linaria_ 
Heleniums. d ili 


Hydrangeas (various). ~ 
Japanese Anemones. 
Lapagerias. 3 
Lavatera Olbia, 
Lavender. 


Valerian (3 kinds). — 
Verbascum. densifionw 
Violets (Kaiser and — 
. Princess of. 
E.Aa 


The Apple audit 

I, with others here, have been follo' 
with much ‘interest the recent correspond 
concerning the respective merits of € 
Orange Pippin and the newer Apple Joybel 
Our interest, however, has been aroused n 
so much by the tentative compariso 
tween these two Apples as by the é 
ordinary pre-eminence claimed for | 
Orange as compared with all other A 
Mr.-E. Burrell, in his note on p. 692 (N 
ber 14th), expresses so clearly the conse 
of opinion here that I am tempted to su 
this further note on. the same sub 
Cornish Gilliflower is, by many, es: 


+ 


oa ty of Bath, Adam’s Pearmain, Irish 
% 


3, 


bston Pippin and Gascoigne’s Scarlet are 


sidered quite as’ good, if not superior. 


h, Lady Sudeley, King of the Pippins, 


\merican Mother, and Blenheim Orange also 


e strongly supported by some as potential 
vals to 


Cox’s- Orange. The actual 


uperiority or otherwise of Cox’s Orange 


L 


or individual taste and opinion. 


pin would, therefore, still appear to be 


mewhat moot point, and largely a matter 


Possibly, 


is Mr. Burrell says of Ribston Pippin, this 


~— 


0, 
Yrange not being so highly appreciated in 


™~ 


le ‘‘ varies a bit on different soils.’”’ If 
‘this would, perhaps, account for Cox’s 


, 


e parts as it seems _to be elsewhere. 


iy: 


With reference to the Cornish Gilliflower, ~ 
mtioned by- Mr. Burrell, this is a notori- 
sly shy bearer, even here in Cornwall—a 


ded drawback. 


We girow it in these gar- 


ms as an espalier only, but it is by no 


x 


Ins unusual to see it grown as a standard 
ardens round about. Grown thus it re- 


lires little or no pruning bevond the cutting 


way of dead wood and occasional thinning. 


The Gardens, 


(Capr.) E. A. SAUNDERS. 
Carclew, 


__._ Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall. 


fo 


he Apple audit to which Mr. Herbert 
ipman referred (issue October 24th, p. 
was carried out about six years ago, 
~Cox’s Orange Pippin was well ahead 
all other varieties as the best-flavoured 
rt Apple.—Eb.] 


The best Eryngiums 


GRAND garden plant is Eryngium 
_giganteum, the Silver Thistle. The 
name Thistle is in this case loosely or 
inaccurately applied, but the plant has 
neral Thistle-like appearance from the 


er , deeply-fringed bracts that surround the 


ght cone of bluish bloom. The name Sea 
lly is equally erroneous but is descriptive 
he prickly nature of the genus. The stems 
| leaves, as well as the showy bracts, are 
Ivery white. It is a biennial, easily raised 
fresh seed, and apt to sow itself—a 
eof the Caucasus. It is one of the com- 
ations for those who have to garden on 
‘sandy soils that these fine plants, as well 
others of the genus, are of the easiest cul- 
When one thinks of the native Sea 


~ | i. » ‘<s 
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Holly-of our coasts, growing in what appears 
to be pure deep sand, one may well expect 
that its near relatives will not resent a soil 
that has much in common with the sandy 
wastes near the sea. 

Eryngium Oliverianum does equally well in 
the poor soil. It often figures in nursery 
lists as E. amethystinum, but this species is 
not much known outside of botanical gar- 
dens. In the case of E. Oliverianum we have 
to do with a deep-rooted perennial. The 
black-coated, thick, fleshy roots go straight 
down to a good depth. A few inches under- 
ground a_ well-established root divides up- 
wards into a cluster of lesser roots, each of 
which forms a strong blooming spike. It is 
one of the best of the flowers of middle July 
and is not only fine in the garden but is ex- 
cellent and long lasting when cut for indoor 
decoration. A good companion for it when 
eut is the white Everlasting Pea, which 
comes at the same time, and from well-estab- 
lished clumps can be cut in long pieces. The 
group shown has a harmonious setting of 
Nepeta and dwarf Lavender at its foot. 

Cree sh 


On lifting Gladioli 


“Is there any real value in lifting Gladioli 
at all? ”” 


The mention of The Bride on p. 694 recalls 
an article which appeared sometime during 
1916 in your paper. It was headed ‘‘ Hardy 
Gladioli,”” and your correspondent wrote :— 


‘* | live 20 miles south of London, and 
have a light soil to deal with, and yet I 
cannot get these Gladioli to flourish per- 
manently. It is excess of moisture in 
combination with extreme cold that 
cripples. 

That beautiful variety The Bride is 
admirable grown under.glass ... but 
only in favoured districts can it be relied 
on in the open ground.” 


In the Modern Gladiolus Grower for Sep- 
tember, 1917, the following appeared under 
the heading ‘‘ Frost Damage ”’ :— 


‘* During the past winter, as is well 
known, the frost was very severe in 
England, and on more than one night I 
registered over 20 degrees of frost. 
Owing to want of labour, quantities of 


v 


Eryngium Oliverianum, with Nepeta and dwarf Lavender 


Gladioli had to be left in the giround. 
According to all accepted teaching they 
should have been killed.. On the con- 
trary, they are, if anything, looking 
better than those that were lifted and re- 
planted in the spring. They include 
Pink Beauty (in bloom to-day, July 8th), 
Halley, America, and May. I also had 
one or two pots of America which had 
been left out in the open. On shaking 
these out I found the mother bulbs 
rotten, but the bulblets apparently sound, 
I replanted some of these in a pot and 
quite 90 per cent. of them are growing. 
In another spot in the garden (loam over 
gravel), where some ‘Childsi have been 
growing for years, the bulbs were dug 
up, but quantities of bulblets have, not- 
withstanding, made their appearance. 
The early Gladioli had, however, made 
too much growth and were cut down by 
the frost.”’ 


On the same page of the same journal, 
under the heading of ‘‘ Digging Gladioli,”’ is 
the following :— 

‘One should judge the time to do this 
(lifting) by the size of the crop to be 
harvested, and not to be caught napping 
when snow and freezing weather set in. 
{In some localities October is the month 
for this work, while in some parts of the 
country (America) the time may extend 
into November, thus the advisability of 
judging these things for oneself.” 


An Australian writes :— 


““Our seasons are totally different 
from yours. Even as I write (July) it is 
midwinter, and I am sitting near a fire 
while you are enjoying the sunshine and 
the flowers. But spring will be here 
soon. We commence planting about 
August 1st to catch the shows [ ? showers. 
Ep.] about end of October, and we con- 
tinue planting till about the end of 
February. We get best results from 
stock planted about January ist, as the 
blooms open more slowly and better in 
autumn (March and April) than in the 
late spring and summer.”’ 


The main reason why an amateur lifts his 
Gladioli is to regulate his flowering season 
and keep his collection in a well-balanced 


(Continued on page 720) 
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Some Flowers of Tibet 
I.—Rhododendrons 


By F. KINGDON WARD 


The first of a “series of articles by this intrepid collector and plant hunter. 


“ Altogether,” writes Mr. Kingdon Ward, 


“we found at least 80 species 


of Rhododendrons in that hitherto unexplored corner of Tibet, and we 
have hopes of finding more in the future” 


IBET is not usually regarded as a land 

of flowers, but rather as a half-frozen 

desert, almost devoid of vegetation. 
Much of it indeed is that;-but in the south- 
eastern districts, where Tibet borders on 
Assam, desert conditions gradually give place 
to a less hostile climate, the meagre desert 
flora passes into scrub, and scrub into forest, 
and finally forest into jungle. We need not 
go into the reasons for this change; it will 
be sufficient to say that the plateau of Tibet 
owes its poverty of flora and absence of trees 


hardy in Britain. To these I shall therefore 
confine my remarks. 


Most conspicuous for their beauty, num- ~ 


ber, and variety are the Rhododendrons, and 
with these I will begin. - 
Approaching from the direction of the 


plateau, the first Rhododendrons met with 
are of the arctic type—a small purple-flowered 
Lapponicum, growing like heather on the 
edge of the Pine forest, or in Birch copse, 
and an almost equally small aromatic-leaved, 
pink-flowered Anthopogon, 


which 


A small purple-flowered Rhododendron (lapponicum) growing like 
Heather in a Birch copse : 


to a combination of wind and drought, and 
the valleys of the south-east owe the richness 
oi their flora to an adequate rainfall through- 
out the summer, and to axcovering of snow 
throughout the winter. 

The easiest way to reach the forest country 
of Tibet—and it must not be forgotten that 
Tibet covers about a million square miles, 
being therefore 17 times as large as England 
and Wales—is to cross the Himalaya by the 


main road from: India to Lhasa, and then 


turn eastwards towards China. After march- 
ing 300 miles across the plateau, at an aver- 
age elevation of 14,000 feet, one reaches the 
more broken country where the Tsangpo 
forces its way through the Himalaya in a 
terrific gorge. Here the forest begins. 

Of the plateau flora it is not necessary to 
say anything. The climate of the plateau is 
sub-arctic, hence such flowers as occur there 
will not grow in this country. But as soon 
as the forest country is reached we meet with 
a great variety of Alpine and sub-Alpine 
plants, found at altitudes between 9,000 and 
14,000 feet, many of which are no doubt 


small, erect bushes in dry, rocky places. 
These are probably very hardy plants, though 
not particularly striking in appearance. 
Next come three species with distinct pos- 
sibilities as garden plants. The first belongs 
to the Triflorum series, which good judges 
regard as the Rhedodendrons of the future. 
Everybody knows these floriferous favourites 
—R. yunnanense, R. rubiginosum, R. lutes- 
cens, and many more—now well established. 
The plant referred to above is one of these, 
only it has yellow flowers with a mahogany- 
brown, ochre, or salmon-pink stain. It forms 
a bush 8 feet or 1o feet high, and is particu- 
larly beautiful when the sunlight streams 
through the flowers after rain. 
The second is a smaller plant of the Pine 
forest and of cliffs, and belongs to the Virga- 
tum series, which includes the well-known 
R. racemosum. It grows in colonies amongst 


Bracken on dry Pine-clad hills, and has large 


pink flowers which are fragrant. This is a 
great asset, because so few Rhododendrons 
are scented. 

The third is, under favourable conditions, a 


~ful member of the Taliense series. J] 


_with in the forest, dwarf plants occur 


forms _ 


_ting the resting season. 


iy November Qi | 


small tree, 15 feet or 20 feet high. 
flowers are a bright rosy-pink, with darke 
mottling, and the leaves are covered belo 
with a thick snow-white felt. It is a beauti 


the 
and its large trusses of handsome f| 
borne high up in the dark forest, are 
striking. On the ‘lower sheltered sk 
more or less in the open, it is a bush. Here 
grows with the yellow Triflorum. — by the 
time the above-mentioned five species hay 
become common we are well into th 
region, and Rhododendrons now appea 
ever-increasing variety. It will be a: 
to start with a few general remarks 
passing on to a description of species. 
Rhododendrons are, mountain plant 
bushes, shrubs, under-shrubs, and 
prostrate creepers. Tree$ and shrubs are 


forest it forms, as I have said, a small 


drier regions at the lower limit of 
in the Alpine region. A few occur in 
or as epiphytes on big forest trees, or as s 
bushes on cliffs. But most of them gi 
ordinary light soil, loam with plenty of hi 
in it, and no lime. In many parts of. 
Himalaya and Western China they coy 
hundreds of square miles of open rollin; 
moorland, or form extensive forests or in 
penetrable scrub, almost to the exclusion o 
all other plants. emg 
The greatest: variety is found in thos 
Alpine regions which have a steady rainfal 
throughout the year, or rather five months 
rainfall, which constitutes the vegetative sea 
son, and seven months under snow, constitu 
Here are seen th 
scarlet-flowered creeping Species, which a 
first sight one would hardly take for Rhodc 
dendrons at all. These flower in June, im 
mediately the snow melts, and stripe th 
rocks with fire, or form pools of red-hot lay. 
in the hollows. aoe ae 
The little twiggy, aromatic-leaved Anthe 
pogons, with clots of snow-white, shell-pink 
brick-red, or sulphur-yellow flowers usuall 
grow here also. They-are under-shrubs as | 
rule, sometimes quite dwarf; but occasion 
ally you find one which forms a spare, rathe 
leggy, bush in the forest. ‘k 
Another curious group found with th 
scarlet-flowered Sanguineums are the Camp) 
logynums, which are even less like th 
familiar Rhododendron of gardens than ar 
the creeping species. The flowers are born 
singly on long stalks, and are shaped rathe 
like the pouting mouth of a ship’s ventilator 
They are small-leaved under-shrubs, bristlin; 
all over with plum-coloured flowers, some 
times so dark as to look almost black by re 
flected light, though seen to ~be port-win 
coloured, or cherry-red, when the light passe 
through them. se 
Everybody knows the pretty little R. glav 
cum of Sikkim, with its corymbs of ros 
flowers and highly aromatic leaves, wax) 
white on the under surface. Several allie 
species are found in Tibet, growing in mas 
formation on sheltered Alpine slopes. ‘The 
form a perfect sea of pale pink or almos 
mauve bloom, and when the wind ruffles th 
white leaves a froth of foam seems to surg 
over them. Sere ii Es 
-Rhododendrons are nearly always pe 
in bloom, and very often in foliage, thoug 
practically never in fruit. The dry a 
have usually no colour and no particul 
form. But the foliage may be handsome, 4 
in the big-leaved R. Falconeri and R. grand 
or brilliantly or strikingly-coloured ‘on th 
under-side. There was a Lacteum Rhod 
dendron in Tibet with bright, bronzy-re 
under-leaf surface which glowed like polishe 
‘copper when the sun shone on it, twitching” 
a breeze. Another tree had cinnamon-colout 
fur on the under-surface. o 
The big-leaved tree Rhododendrons at 
always found in the depth of the forge 
- 


A fragrant Rhododendron of the Maddeni series 


yhere the only dwarf species are epiphytic on 
ig trees. We came across whole forests of 
t. Sino-grande, with leaves 2 feet long and 
-inches wide, the trees themselves being 
o feet to 50 feet high. Some species have 
‘coating of wax on the leaves which gives 
hem an extraordinary glaucous or sea-green 
Olour, very conspicuous at a distance. A 
ulphur-flowered Souliei had this blue-green 
ppearance, and as it grew in large colonies 
n the Alpine region one could see the light 
atches amidst the darker green miles away. 
sut_+the most notable example we came 
cross “was a Roylei with deep orange 
lowers, and in winter, when the current 
ear’s foliage was fully developed, this same 
hining blue-green colour, vivid against the 
now. Most of the Alpine Rhododendrons 
vere snowed up by the middle of October, 
nd had to be excavated before seed could be 
dllected. This was a particularly cold job 
fa tearing wind. Moreover, it was often 
ety difficult to locate particular plants in a 
eatureless landscape buried under 3 feet of 
now. 

Few Rhododendrons are fragrant, but one 
vhole section called Maddeni, which includes 
uch well-known species as R. Dalhousiz 
ind R. ciliicalyx is exceptional in this re- 
pect. In the mile-deep gorge of the Tsangpo 
ve found several species of this fine group, 
vhich mostly have white flowers, sometimes 
lushed pink, or with a yellow patch in the 
hroat. R. Nuttalli, with flowers like 
Madonna Lilies,-~was one of these, and two 
ithers promise to be good garden plants if 
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RHODODENDRONS IN. TIBET 


not too tender. Amongst epiphytic species 
found growing, often high up, on big forest 
trees, one of the most curious is.the little 
bushy box-leaved R. vaccinioides. The fruits, 
which hang down, are quite unlike an ordi- 
nary Rhododendron capsule, being about 
1 inch long and the thickness of a knitting- 
needle. Also they are rosy-red in colour, with 
bright golden-yellow seeds. Another curiosity 
we found was a small plant allied to R. pen- 
dulum, a rare Sikkim species. 


Altogether we found at least 80 species of 
Rhododendron in that hitherto unexplored 
corner of Tibet, and have high hopes of find- 
ing more in the future. 


Rhododendron ponticum in 
woodland 


Tastes will always differ in such matters, 
but having had occasion the last few seasons 
to observe with a critical eye a good many 
woodland and rough-ground plantings of 
Rhododendrons of various sorts I have to 
confess to a very warm appreciation for our 
old friend R. ponticum when associated with 
such surroundings. Of the many colours 
one sees in plantations of this sort does any 
one harmonise more sweetly withthe natural 
tone of shady woodland scenery or grassy 
slopes than the soft lilac of this species? 
Occasionally one may come “‘ up against’ a 
very harsh blend that might be described as 
a combination of a pink and bluish purple, 
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Pine woods with Rhododendron undergrowth 


but the colour to which I refer is nearer that 
of R. precox or R. catawbiense, or (shall 
we say?) a paler shade of that of R. fastuo- 
sum, which is a form of the last-named 
species. There are places in many a westerly 
county where R. ponticum is not only 
thoroughly naturalised in woody glens, the 
undergrowth of which it adorns so beautifully 
at wild Hyacinth time with drifts of delicate 
colour, but where it has escaped from these 
retreats far up the hill-sides, usually follow- 
ing the streams. Here among the blue-grey 
rocks and young bracken, when the first 
flowers of Erica cinerea are opening, its 
patches of colour viewed from a distance 
make one think that the Ling (Calluna vul- 
garis) of August has already broken into 
bloom, with such a sympathetic note of 
colour does it unite with its surroundings. 


N. WALES. 


Eucryphia cordifolia 


The favourable weather during early 
summer suited this shrub. Our largest speci- 
men is not to be compared, in point of size, 
with some of the magnificent specimens 
growing in this county (Sussex), but so 
plentiful are the flowers that they almost 
touch each other. These are dull white and 
each about 2 inches across, and in my opinion 
seen to greater advantage when the shrubs 
are not more than 15 feet in height. Young 
plants are often slow in becoming established 
but grow with great freedom later. E. M. 
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Notes from a Cornish Garden 


ESPITE the rain autumn is a pleasant 

season and has many compensations. 

For the gardener there are, inter alia, 
the jovs of planting, unpacking, and count- 
ing his yet unhatched chickens; possibly the 
most intriguing of all if he be a Rhododen- 
dron grower and a hybridist. By the last I 
mean the observing of flower-buds on new 
hybrids and species in this genus. Planting, 
indeed, is a mixed pleasure, at any rate to 
those with whom labour is non-existent, 
since it means the finding of a suitable place, 
often difficult in a congested area such as 
this. When the place is found it frequently 
happens that one has to cut down and up- 
root Sycamores, Laurels, etc., and then skim 
off a surface of Nettles, Brambles, Dog’s 
Mercury, and_such like before the pit can be 
dug. In wet weather this is ofttimes so dirty 


Next I like, if it be in any way possible, to 
put some leaf-mould and granite gravel to 


leaven our heavy loam; and: but too fre-. 


quently this entails pushing a wheel-barrow 
a long way, sometimes uphill, and then down 
the most precipitous slopes, where, much to 
their detriment, the legs of the barrow have 
to act as a brake. The ground prepared then, 
and the plant put in—and by “the plant” 
is usually meant a Rhododendron in this gar- 
den—it is a good thing, especially if it be a 
valuable one, to layer it in two or three 
places.. Finally, a large basket is requisi- 


tioned and filled with dead leaves, which are 


laid on.as a mulch to keep off frost and the 
rays of the sun. Upon these a few Ferns 
or long Grass cut with a scythe—though as 
I found this summer, the wretched stuff is 
apt to seed where it is not wanted—and on 


Rhododendron Souliei, native of Tibet 


Mr. Kingdon Ward refers on page 710 to large colonies of a sulphur- 
fiowered form of this species in the Alpine region of Tibet 


a job that one has perforce to wipe one’s 
hands on the doormat before entering the 
house to remove the outer layer of mud. 
Thereafter, with the aid of a spade, and what 
we in Cornwall call a visgv, the digging 
should be.a simple matter. Often it is not, 
for at times tree-roots intervene, or again 
large stones, or, worst of all, a bed of heavy 
blue clay, which is impervious to water and 
eventually kills the plant, though I am in 
hopes that this may be obviated by putting 
some biggish stones at the bottom and plant- 
ing on a mound. One likes to dig a really 
satisfactory pit, though one may not be able 
to go so far as a friend, whose policy is ‘‘ a 
penny for the plant and threepence for the 
pit.” Even this would seem inadequate, I 
imagine, ‘to those’ whose resources allow 
them to have all their ground trenched. Any- 
way, the bottom of the hole should be well 
broken with the aforesaid visgy, to allow the 
descent of water into the subsoil during the 
winter, and its ascent therefrom in neces- 
sitous times of drought. 


top or all a modicum of thickish rotten sticks. 
These and the layers serve to keep the leaves 
in place and prevent wind and birds from re- 
moving them. 

Unpacking a box of new plants has a thriil 
all its own. - To get its full flavour one 
should do it oneself. Nowadays, indeed, I do 
but little of it, though in pre-war times, and 
when a_ bachelor, much pleasure accrued 
therefrom. Even two days ago an interest- 
ing hybrid, fair of leaf, and to the initiated 
promising delicately _— beautiful flowers, 
arrived quite unannounced from a friend. In 
these indifferent times I laboriously do the 
packing, and others have the pleasure of un- 
packing. Sometimes, when I have put the 
plants in the boxes, and wedged them tight 
with Moss—which Moss is an awful nuisance 


to get—and with a packing needle am sew-- 


ing up the sacking over the top, I try to 
imagine the reverse process at the other end. 
How intensely interesting it must be to look 
out for flower-buds—though, indeed, these 
are few and far between in the case of seed- 


_lings—and to note the variety of fc 


ticularly interesting, a, 


Long ago I thus entertained an angel i 


had campanulatum, and a bad form, ta 


’ 


rather after a dull summer, when there 


21, 


ine ~November 


try to trace the influence of the two pa 
in the case of interspecific hybrids or the 
leafage of some fresh species. Some - 
leaves on the new things, both spec 
hybrids, are excedingly beautiful an 
tinct. R. arizelum and basilicum, 6 
Falconeri series, are pre-eminent; gemuli) 
rum, of the haematodes lot, is quite exce 
tional; and among hybrids, crosses berm 
Ungerni and “eriogynum, and ~ betwee 
campylocarpum and dichroanthum are 

There is, unfortunately, sometimes 
verse side to the picture. For the p 
may be injured en voyage, or occas} 
bad ones may be sent. 25% 

I remember two in particular, one a 
of R. Else, with the merest pretence of 1 
which nothing I could do would enab 
survive, and I have not to this day got 
variety ; and the other a grafted plant 
cilicalyx, peculiar in having the scior 
on to the s ock with bast, and so loosely { 
it” waggled when touched. — This, 
months of care, joined up properly and 
a fairly decent plant. An instance of - 
Mr. Farrer called ‘“ dwarf conscienc 
the nurseryman who sent them. Ag 
sometimes gets a plant untrue to n 


guise. For I had ordered R. himalaicu 
rather distinct variety of arboreum, 
something obviously different arrived. I wz 
naturally indignant, but a while afterwarc 
the interloper flowered and proved to be 
very fine form of R. Gill’s Triumph. T hay 


sent as fulgens; and Hodsonii as Wighti’ 
but after all these are not so easy to di 
tinguish, and labels get confused or lost i 
the best regulated gardens, so one must nm 
be too severe. On 

Then there are the flower-buds for ne) 
spring. Of course, a severe winter or i1 
clement weather in the early part of the ye: 
may destroy all one’s hopes. Yet one hz 
the pleasure of anticipation and of imagit 
ing what the flowers may be. Also one ma 
have seen them at some show or in oth 
folk’s gardens. CC yr ae ‘e 

For instance, R. lacteum J saw at a sho 
last spring, and now two plants are to bloot 
here for the first time. A campylocarput 
cross produced a very fine creamy-yello 
flower here last year, and several sister plant 
are set wi.h bud now. Altogether in th 
course of my work some 40 new varietic 
with buds have been noticed, and sanguin 
imagination is clothing them with probab! 
exaggerated beauty. Mi ahes eS ss 

R. megacalyx is among the newcomer: 
Will it get through the winter, and wi 
the resultant bloom be up to description 
Almost one hopes that one will not happea t 
die befcre- a spring so full of promise, bt 


little to hope for in the near future. 
Hybrids. from R. caucasicum are goot 
This year flowered a little beauty evolve 
from this and neriiflorum, the creation of an 
a gift from afriend.. But what of caucasicul 
x the orange apodectum with its first buc 
and of neriiflorum x apodectum. similar] 
equipped? The colours in each are difl 
cult to imagine, but fancy depicts somethin 
quite out of the ordinary. oe oo 
From several gardens comes news of 
bumper crop of bloom next spring, so that 
all goes well the special show to be hel 
under the auspices of the » Rhododendro 
Society at’ Vincent Square near the end ¢ 
April ought. to be worth seeing. Do 


"visitors at these shows ever think, I wonde! 


of the worry and anxiety and real hard wor 
entailed in bringing even a small exhib 
some hundreds of miles and setting it up 1 
good condition? The packing is a most t 


fhe most popular of all Rhododendrons 
A well-flowered standard of Pink Pearl 


g business, and even with the utmost care 
ywers get bruised or injured, go over too 
on, or do not come out quite in time. Full 
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well I know that whilst the process is going 
on my children find it advisable to ‘ walk 
delicately ’’ and not stand round and ask too 
many questions. What a gift must be abso- 
lute serenity of disposition! I fear that 
men incarnations will be necessary before 
some of us attain to it. Some-of us, too--- 
and I must plead guilty to being one—are 
curmudgeons when it comes to cu ting up 
one’s plants for a show. A single flower. may 
be all right, but when sprays are demanded, 
say of one’s best blue Augustinii, or an 8-inch 
branch from the finest form of fortigiatum or 
salvenense, the hidden meanness of one’s 
nature comes out, and one simply cannot 
bear to do it. 

There is perhaps also a soupcon of Mr. 
Farrer’s notion that all plants have an in- 
dividuality, and that it hurts them to be cut 
and therefore hurts us to cut them.  Per- 
chance, after all, one is repaid by the converse 
of the friends one meets and the pleasure 
given to the many who. see the flowers. 
Truly jit is a pleasure to hand over such 
blooms as survive at the end of the show to 
those kind folk who beg for them on behaili 
of some sick friend, PETER THE HERMIT. 


Rhododendron campylocarpum 


ARELY have I seen such well-flowered 

examples of this Himalayan Rhododen- 

dron as in June, when on a visit to one 
of the gardens bordering Ashdown. Forest 
and about three miies from East Grinstead. 
The elevation would be 7oo feet or. more 
above sea-level, and here, in a small enclosure 
sheltered from the north and east by the 
rising ground and on the west—from which 
we get such strong wind-storms—by a bank 
of evergreens. The bushes, each about 
+ feet in height, were laden with beautiful 


Rhododendron basilicum in winter 
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Rhododendron campylocarpum 


orange-tipped buds and waxy pale yellow 
flowers. The soil was on the heavy side, but 
the plants were in robust health and worth 
going a long way-to see. It is a very distinc 
Rhododendron, but mostly suited to sheltered 
gardens in the south and west counties. The 
flowers, borne in loose clusters of six to eight, 
possess a pleasing honey-like fragrance. In 
the same garden, and making quite a display 
of colour, was the truly gorgeous R. Ascot 
Brilliant, the flowers of which are intense in 
colour during spells of sunshine. Yet another, 


which claimed attention by reason of its 
handsome large open pink flowers and 
robust constitution, was named O. Forster. 


The soil along this forest ridge is a sandy 
clay~ ov erlving sandstone rock, and, being 
absolutely free of all calcareous matter, it is 
not. difficult to locate a site where’ these glori- 
ous shrubs may be cultivated successfully. 

E. Markuam. 


Rhododendron basilicum 


ANY Rhododendrons are worth grow. 

ing for their foliage aione, and the 

somewhat tender Rhododendron basili- 
cum is one of the most handsome of all. The 
largest leaves of the vigorous young plant 
seen in the accompanying illustration are 18 
inches long and 8 inches across. The blade 
is deep green, with a conspicuous yellow mid- 
rib, and. the stem of the plant is clothed with 
brown felt. This plant, which is growing in 
a sheltered position in the open at Tunbridge 
Weils, is about 4 feet in height. 

In many ways this handsome species re- 
sembles the better-known Himalayan species, 
R. Falconeri, to which it is related. 

There is a good deal of character in the 
foliage of many Rhododendron species, and, 
in consequence, these species are of interest 
to Rhododendron enthusiasts the whole year 
round—in flower and out of flower. H.C. 


The shrubbery 


Sometimes, although the ground is too wet 
for digging in the kitchen garden or flower 
garden, it may just be in decent condition for 
preparing ground for shrubs and trees should 
it be necessary to handle any of these subjects, 
at this season. 
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Southern Gardens 


Herbaceous borders 


The occupants of these borders are now 
past their best, and cutting down and clean- 
ing up should be proceeded with. New bor- 
ders ought to be dug deeply, say 3 feet if pos- 
sible, anda liberal quantity of partly-decayed 
manure added as the operation proceeds. 
Borders that were overhauled during the last 
year or two will need forking over and 
manure incorporated with the soil where pos- 
sible. Certain subjects will need lifting and 
dividing, these including such strong-grow- 
ing plants as Asters, Heleniums, Helianthus, 
and others, but Delphiniums, Pzonies, 
Pyrethrums, Poppies, Lilium candidum, Ane- 
mone japonica, and Salvia uliginosa are best 
left. undisturbed for several years. When 
dividing herbaceous plants the spade should 
be used only for strong-rooting subjects, the 
best tools being two forks. Unless more 
stock of a plant is needed the centre should 


be discarded and. the outside portions re-— 
tained because they are full of vigour, and 


therefore make better specimens. 


Galtonia candicans 


This is a handsome plant, suitable as bold 
clumps in the flower border. It grows about 
4 feet and bears white, bell-shaped blooms. 
The bulbs can be planted from. November till 
the spring. 


Potatoes 


The crop that was lifted some weeks ago 
will need overhauling to ascertain if any 
tubers show signs of disease. Store them in 
a frost-proof shed and cover with straw. 
Seed tubers are laid thinly on shelves or 
benches. 


Parsley 


Remove all decayed leaves and other 
foliage that may be touching the soil. This 
will encourage sturdy growth which will 
withstand hard weather. A cold frame should 
be placed over a portion of the bed if Parsley 
is in great demand. 


Clivias 

These have been kept on the dry side in a 
cool house for some weeks, and now a few 
plants can be placed in a little more warmth 
and more liberally treated. Repotting or top- 
dressing with rich soil is recommended. 


The Gladiolus in 1925 - 


paper that certain Gladiolus bulbs had 

bloomed three times in 12 months: I 
doubt whether we have sufficient variation of 
seasons to permit of this being done in Eng- 
land, but it seems possible to extend the 
blooming period. This year I have had 
flowers from Chelsea Show week to Novem- 
ber 1st. Of course, the first and last flowers 
were under glass, but not forced. By potting 
up in December and January I think some 
varieties might be had in bloom by the third 
week in April. JI am excluding the Herald 
and Prinsianus sections, which start into 
growth in November. However that is for 
the future; the purpose of these notes is to 
record some of the good things of the past 
season. The following list has been put into 
alphabetical sequence for easy reference. 
The figures in brackets give the dates of 
blooming. The absence of figures may be 
taken as an indication that the flowers were 
pot grown, and dates would therefore be out 


| RECENTLY read a note-in an American 
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Bulbs 

Pots plunged in ashes, must be examined 
occasionally, and directly they begin to make 
top growth they should be removed to a cold 
frame and gradually inured to the light. 
Hyacinths that were taken from the plung- 
ing-bed a few weeks ago may be placed in a 
warm greenhouse. 


Cuttings 

These and stock plants of bedding Pelar- 
goniums ought to be given water in modera- 
tion until the days begin to lengthen. Pick 
off any dead leaves and do not allow the 
flower-spikes to develop. Admit a little air 
as often as possible to prevent damping. 


Violets 
Protect these from frost, remove dead 
leaves, pinch the runners, and pull off the 
lights on bright, sunny days. | 
T.-W. BRISCOE. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Swede Turnips 

These are much better for winter use than 
any of the ordinary white or yellow kinds. If 
placed under a north wall, covered with clean 
straw and a little soil, they remain fresh and 
sound until April. 


Other root vegetables 

Parsnips are always of the finest quality 
when left in the ground until wanted. In 
case severe weather sets in it is desirable to 
have a few, stored in a cool place, so that 
there be no shortage. Carrots, Onions, and 
Beetroot. should be looked to -at fairly fre- 
quent intervals and any showing the faintest 
sign of decay removed. Guard also against 


- damage by mice and rats, these being very 


partial to both Beetroot and Carrots. 


Spent crops 

It is good policy to remove all crops as soon 
as the useful parts have been secured. Not 
only does this add considerably to the appear- 
ance of the garden, but as all such debris acts 
as shelter and food for vermin of many kinds 
its removal helps materially to reduce the 
numbers of these, while it allows the sun and 
air to get at the surface, which is all to the 
good. 


of place. The list would have included about 
a dozen other varieties had they not bloomed 
when I was away from home. 

- Planting was commenced on April 3rd and 
was continued up to the first week in June, 
but the dates of flowering are of the earlier 
planted bulbs. 


ADA DE Poy (24/7), a new Primulinus which - 


is a slightly ruffled hybrid of clear apricot 
colouring with bronze shading’and a good 
grower. : 
BLANCHE BOLLINGER (24/7) is a well-formed 
ruffled flower of a good shade of rose-pink. 
Bossy struck meas being peculiar. 
CATHERINE COLEMAN (13/8).—This is a tall 
sort, but worth growing where shelter .and 
support can be given. A good clear pink. 
Captain. Boynton (7/8) attracted. much 
attention when the first spike showed that its 
colour was a pale lavender growing darker 
on the outer edge of the petals, with a light 
maroon blotch on the lower petals. A good 
addition to this colour section. 


"methods of preparing ground that ha 


Manuring — a Ses 
Get manure wheeled on to vacant 
whenever opportunity offers, a fros 
ing being a very favourable time fo 
work. Do not apply indiscriminate 
always bear in mind that all er 
require the same amount of nouris 
When applying manure, therefore, | 
mind the class of plant that has. 
certain plots and apply in the p 
necessary to secure the best results. 


Digging in autumn pee, 
There can be no doubt that autumn 
ging, if properly carried out, is di, 
beneficial to the soil. It opens it up 
the free and rapid access of air and 
which add considerably to the fertility 
ground. As rough a surface as po: 
should .be left when autumn or wi 
ging, as if this is done‘a very large su 
exposed to the elements, while nu 
harmful ground vermin are brought 
notice of the birds. - 


Double-digging ve trenching © . a 
The former is, I doubt not, the best of 


neglected, for it must be borne in min 
soil that has not been deeply worked for 
time is far removed from rich fresh so) 
which plants revel. In such cases it 
a few inches of the surface soil that are rea 
fitted to the support of plant life. Under t) 
thin layer of soil the warmth and air hé 
never been able to penetrate, so the sub 
cold and inert .and unsuitable for the d 
plants. To remedy this, double-d 
should be practised for a few years 
which trenching can be resorted to wit 
hope of success. 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
These are now quite out of flower 
rule, so all necessary stools should b 
and planted in pots or boxes for the wint 
so that abundance of cuttings may be ay. 
able in spring. Some of the hardier variet 
may with safety be left out all winter, a 
where it is desired to have the grou 
cleared the stools can be lifted and plant 
under a south wall, a good mulch of co 
ashes. being given, while a few Sprt 
branches should be at hand to place 0\ 
them in severe weather. : 
a as ~ }CBLAIR. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. - - 


Cuartes F. Fairpanks (27/7) is a go 
colour (red), ‘but not my idea of a good spil 


CHAMELEON (24/7), a variety which came 
me from Canada, but of U.S.A. origin. — 


~ is of an unusual colour, as perhaps its nat 


implies. It reminds one of what the lad 
call ‘‘ shot silk,” the colour ranging betwe 
red and purple, with a lighter tinge towat 
the edges. Slightly ruffled petals of good st 
stance and an excellent grower. a 

CLAREMONT (29/7).—This produced the bé 
spike I have ever seen of-this yellow varie' 
I think it must prefer a lighter soil th: 
mine. a 

CopPER Bronze (5/8), a very distinct colo 
and well named. It is catalogued as a Prim 
linus hybrid, and I should say it was t 


largest flower to be so classed. i 
Cyenus - (24/7), another large-flower 
Primulinus. » 


a 
ELEGaNcE, an Australian variety of gre 
refinement and delicacy. A cream cent 


. 
. Mn 
“ 
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Chameleon, a variety of unusual colour, as its 


name implies 


iched with pale lilac. The outer part of the 
wer is overlaid with light rosy-salmon. 
ZENE STRETTON PoRTER (10/8), a salmon 
ha dark blotch. 
OLDEN FRILLS (28/7).—This flower took 
fancy more than any other and is sure to 
in great demand when the price comes 
Wn. Its colour, a deep rich Daffodil- 
low, with slight pink lines on lower 
als, should easily put it at the top of its 
our in the Primulinus section. The shape 
d pose of the flowers are bound to attract 
ention, however dense the crowd may be. 
irther, it is a good branching sort, the 
ility of the blooms on the side growths 
ng far above the average. 
MARIETTA (29/7), although not new this 
Wr, is a very striking flower, as also is 
MARTHA WASHINGTON (22/7), which received 
A.M. this year. 
Mrs. F, C. Peters (24/8) grows in favour 
a vase flower under electric light. 
wRS. Gro. KILLNER.—This Primulinus 
ety was pot-grown and produced some 
y pleasing spikes with six flowers open at 
7€: The colour is a refined rose-pink with 
Y-Scarlet throat markings. 
Rs. K. Prestcarp (17/8), is a very pro- 
sing white. 
| 
' 
| 
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TWO GLADIOLI 


OF OUTSTANDING MERIT 


The Primulinus variety Mrs. George Killner, of refined rose- 


pink, with fiery scarlet throat markings 


Mrs. L. S. Scuwepre (6/8) seemed to be a 
taller version of Peach Rose. 

Mrs. W. Crark (29/7), a strong, straight 
grower of increasing popularity. 

Nancy Hanks (25/7).—This is a-new one 
from California. A strong grower, colour, 
a very rich peach-red to orange-pink, with 
prominent grenadine tongue. Something 
after the type of Alice Tiplady, but a coarser 
flower. 

ORANGE QUEEN (29/7), a good colour, but 
the shape of the flowers leaves much to be de- 
sired. 

OsaLin (28/7) should prove a_ great 
favourite with its‘lovely pink colouring and 
soft orange markings in the throat. 

PURPLE PERFECTION (10/8).—Of this flower 
the Ontario Agricultural College trial plots 
report for 1924 states :—‘‘ This variety is rich 
in colour of a desirable nature.’’ It certainly 
seemed to carry more colour than a good 
many of the so-called purples put on the mar- 
ket of recent years. 

Revue (24/7).—This is a bright and early 
Primulinus. It is a tall variety with 15 pips. 
The centre of the flower is pure yellow shaded 
to delicate pink at tips of petals. A-very 
graceful spike. 

ROUGET DE LISLE is a late variety, but pro- 
duces a fine spike with six to eight flowers 


open at once. The colour is a rich deep shade 
of orange-red, with a striking blotch of 
purple-brown. It must bé a French variety, 
but it came to me via Australia. 

Taurus (23/7), a. Primulinus of distinct 
colour—pale purple-violet. A free flowering 
variety. 

Rep. Start (2/8) is a Primulinus carrying 
16 pips well above the foliage. It measured 
4 feet 6 inches, the tallest of the reds in this 
class to come under my notice. 

SUPERBA (19/7) is worthy of its name. The 
colour is a rich glowing scarlet. 

TRILBY (6/9), growing well over 5 feet, with 
17 pips and six open’ flowers at one time, re- 
quires a long period of growth. The bulbs 
were planted the same day as those of Martha 
Washington, which flowered 46 days earlier. 
Its colour isa light buff with pure rich yellow 
throat. 

THE PRESIDENT (5/8), a good red. 

Witiiam Kent (30/8) is a good pink with 
many flowers open at the same time. 

The following varieties, amongst others, 
were planted, but none of them flowered and 
many died :—Californian Canary, A. Lock- 
wood, Judge Raines, Jeorg’s White, Athene, 
Dr. Nelson Shook, Dr. Crist Martz, Gettys- 
burg, Golden Salmon, John T. McCutchen, 
and Opal. SMILAX, 
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Successf 
The best 


Brighton 


RIGHTON ~has every -reason to. be 
proud of the recent record of its Horti- 
cultural - Society. The exhibitions are 
improving year by year. Within the last 
three years the membership has been trebled. 
The Chrysanthemum Show held on 
November roth, 11th, and 12th in the Dome 
and Corn Exchange was of exceptional inter- 
est. The show was remarkable for the high 
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At the luncheon Lord Lambourne, in pro- 
posing the toast of ‘‘ The Society,’’ said the 
growth of Chrysanthemums in the last 40 or 
50. years was extraordinary. The specialisa- 
tion in flowers going on to-day at an enor- 
mous pacé was good for horticulture. The 
local Society was flourishing as well as the 
Royal Society. There was the lover of the 
Carnation and the Dahlia, and he was especi- 

ally glad to see that Rose growers had taken 
1p the line of producing Roses with a strong 


The new Incurved Chrysanthemum Ondine, shown at Brighton by Messrs. 
Keith Luxford and Co. 


This white variety has recently been awarded the F.C.C. N.C.S. and AM. R.H.S. 


standard of cultivation in the classes for large 
blooms. Whatever may be said of the 
decorative value of exhibition Chrysanthe-. 
mums, there is not the least doubt that their 
cuitivation is again coming into favour. 
Large blooms in many colours were quite in 
keeping with the surroundings in the Dome 
at Brighton 

There is no flower like the Chrysanthe- 
mum for bringing auray of sunshine in dull 
and gloomy months, It is the glory. of the 
winter garden, and the brilliant show in the 
Brighton Dome brought happiness in the lives 
of thousands of inhabitants and visitors. 

The show was opened by Lord Lambourne, 
President of the Royal Horticultural Society. 


scent. (Applause.) The Rhododendron men 
were dangerous to get near to now, as they 
had made such great strides with their work. 
“There was a great wave of horticulture going 
on through the land. Lord Lambourne ex- 
pressed hearty congratuiations to all con- 
cerned in the show, but regretted there was 

o ** Lord Lambourne Apple ” in the show. 

Mr. A. Cooper Rawson, M.P., President of 
the Society, who was in the chair, responded 
to the toast and gave special praise to Mr. 
H. J. Bingham, the Secretary, who had ac- 
comp! ished splendid work. 

Other toasts were duly honoured, including 
‘The Borough of Brighton and Hove,” and 
‘“ The Judges,’ the former being responded 


ul Chrysanthemum Shows 


post-war efforts and the return of giant blooms = Z 


~Luxford and Co. 


to by the Mayor of Brighton Count 1) 
Lord. Thompson) and Mrs. Cooper Raws«| 

special mention should be made 
Corporation exhibit of - Chrysanthemu 
which occupied the Dome balcony, and (€ 
tain B. H. MacLaren, the Superint 
Parks and Gardens, ‘surpassed himse 
wide range of various types and colou 


Bee nurseries. 

CHALLENGE TROPHIES. — Four “che 4 
trophies were included in a prize li 
Brighton Challenge Bowl for the bes 
in the show was awarded to Messrs 
for their fine di 


Chrysanthemums. se wt fam ; 


gardener to Mr, S. Basted: “Grind 
Eastbourne. The holder, Mr. W. H 
of Worthing, who ,took the cup in 1923, 
1924, did not compete, The Colman B 
(presented by Aiderman J./Colman, J.P.) 
the best exhibit in the class for 24 Japan| 


Chrysanthemums in vases, again went 
Mr. G.~ Tyler, . gardener to Mr. 4a 
Richards, of Race Grinstead, who has 1+ 


won the trophy three years in successi 
Lastly Mr. J. Callaghan’s silver cup for 
best exhibit of black Grapes was taken 
Mr. Hogg, of Worthing. The prize for 
best collection of vegetables’ was awadlec 
Mr. R. Wheare. 
MeDaL AWaARDS.—The 
were awarded as follows :— 
Gold.—Premier Seed Co., Londo: Ro 
Brighton; Keith Luxford and Co., Hark 
essex; Sutton and Sons, Reading; 
Hemsley, Crawley; Daniels Bros., Norwi 
J. Carter and Co.,. Raynes Park; 2S) Grif 
Prince Albert Street, Brighton ; EF, Woollz 
Lewes Road, Brighton; W. C. Bright, Ly, 
hurst- Nurseries, Hove; J. Cheal and Sc 
Ltd., Crawley; W. Balchin and Son, West 
Road, Brighton. - = * 
Silver-gilt—A. G.  Vinten,. Balcom 
Glynde Horticultural School; G. Mi 
Son, Victoria Nursery, Hove. : 
Silver.—R. Hibben, Littlehampton; B. 
win ~ Pinney, Tonbridge; Maxwell ae 
Beale, Broadstone, Dorset; Burfoot Br 
Kingston- by-Sea ; Allwood Bros., Haywa 
Heath. eS 
Bronze.—Miss 
Somerset; Reamsbottom, 
ton, Middlesex; A. Pratt, 
North Street, Brighton. 


Society's me 


E.. -“Heathcoig: Sat 
Ltd., West Dr 
Preston Road, 


Reading 


The usual fortnightly meeting was held 
the Abbey Hall on Monday evening lz 
when the President (Mr. Frank E. Mori 
F.R.H.S.) presided over a lairge attendai ; 
members numbering 126. ; 

The subject for the evening’s discuss 

was ‘* Chrysanthemums,” and this was int 
duced in a _ well-written and excee 
practical paper by Mr. H. H. Lucking, 
Grotto Gardens, Streatley (representat 
from the Pangbourne Gardeners’ Mutu: 
who dealt exclusively with the large blo 
section, In his opening remarks he said tl 


the pendulum of fashion in Chrysanthemu 
8 


ne on one class to another, 
although large blooms seemed to 
aeopucl out of fashion a few years ago, 
was a pleasure to note that the ‘t 
Japanese blooms were again coming — 
favour. Passing on to the cultivation of fa 
blooms, he gave minute details und 
foll owing headings :—Stock plants, cuttin 
composts, potting, staking, watering, 
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~ 


& Chrysanthemum Louisa Pockett 


~ One of the best Japanese varieties at the Brighton Show. 


This giant bloom measured 


: 4 feet 3 inches in circumference 


4 

3, top-dressing, bud-taking, housing, venti- 
jon, and fumigating. An interesting dis- 
ssion followed, at the close of which a 
arty vote of thanks was accorded: the 
‘turer for his well-thought-out paper. In 
2 competition for six large blooms of Chrys- 
themums there were six entries, and many 
e blooms were staged. The first prize was 
varded to Mr. A. H. Dow, The Gardens, 
ilcot Park, the second to Mr. F. J. Green, 
1e Gardens, Aldermaston Court. 


ymouth 
The recent Plymouth Chrysanthemum 
iow must have opened the eyes of the 
neral public as to what can be produced in 
e West Country. I venture to say that this 
as one of the finest shows ever held in the 
untry. Not only were the exhibits of show 
itysanthemums particularly good, but the 
mmercial classes for decorative and market 
mwers were filled bevond all expectations. 
y€ support given to the show by the trade 
ows that thev appreciate the importance of 
is three days’ exhibition. 
It is also gratifying to note that. the 
iety has improyed its schedule as re- 
irds the packing classes for commercial 
loduce. Several years ago this was any- 
ing but satisfactory, but at the recent ex- 
bition wonderful exhibits of packed produce 
ere staged. The fruit section alone occu- 
ed one large marquee, and the colour of the 
ples exhibited was exceptionally fine. 
‘The increased number of Violet exhibits 
ows how this crop has been extended com- 
ae in the counties of Devon and Corn- 
all, and the bunches shown were greatly in 
Ivance of any of the French imported 
jolets. 
Amperial suow Exuipirs.—The success 
ved by the Western fruit growers has 
mS rs . . . 
sed considerable interest and stimulated 
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enthusiasm, particularly on the Cornish. side 
of the Tamar. It seems highly probable 
that the Tamar Valley Society will hold its 
show in 1926, whilst the support received by 
the Western Commercial Show has made it 
imperative that this exhibition be made an 
annual event. This will be held at Penzance 
in the first week of March, 1926. 


York 


York Chrysanthemum Show, opened on 
Armistice Day by Lady Downe, ranks as the 
pest of the post-war efforts of the Ancient 
Society of York Florists, who has been hold- 
ing floral exhibitions for 165 years. 

The outstanding features were the groups 
and the collections of single blooms. Messrs. 
G. T. Theakstone and Son won with a 
magnificent group of weil-grown blooms of 
great range of colour, the York Corporation 
exhibit being placed second. Lady Cunliffe- 
Lister, of Swinton Park, Masham, headed 
the class for miscellaneous groups with an 
exhibit-marked by rich variety. 

Mr. J. J. Hunt, of Grimston Court, was 
another successful exhibitor, taking five firsts 
in classes for Japanese varieties. Successes 
were also gained by Newburgh Priory estate 
with Cyclamens and Japanese blooms, and 
Ladv Walker, of Sand Hutton. 

Mr. James Hamilton, the President, took 
the chair at the opening ceremony, and em- 
phasised the urgent need for a larger hall for 
the city,in which such exhibitions could be 
held. 

Lady Downe, in opening the exhibition, 
recalled Bacon’s dictum that ‘‘ God Almighty 
first planted a garden. It is the purest of all 
human pleasures, and a great refreshment to 
the spirits of men.’? They, could not be in 


better company on Armistice Day than in 
the company of flowers, which had been used 
to welcome great men and as a tribute to 
their memory. 


Chrysanthemum Majestic, rich golden amber; note the handsome foliage 
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Gentiana pyrenaica 


HIS beautiful species has been extremely 
rare in cultivation for a great number of 

- years, ‘and when it used to be grown 
some 25 years ago it seems to have had the 
reputation of being extremely difficult. Last 
year I made an expedition to the Eastern 
Pyrenees largely ~ to. collect  Gentiana 
pyrenaica, and found it very abundant in a 
- wather limited district. -I also found it what 
I had always heard it described, a plant of 
the very greatest beauty, dwarf, — semi- 
prostrate, with medium-sized, up-turned 
blossoms of an, intensely brilliant violet- 
purple. It grew in heathy soil, the sort of 
ground which grows Heathers to perfection 
and always in rather damp situations, some- 
times really swampy. I brought back a good 
quantity of roots rather in fear and trembling 
in view of its bad reputation as a garden 
plant. As nearly as possible I imitated the 


soil in which I found it, giving it a mixture ~ 


of peat, leafsmould, and silver sand, and 
greatly. to my surprise and delight it quickly 
became established both in pots and in open 
ground. 

Among my collected plants there was a 
great number of little odd tags and broken 
pieces.. These I made into cuttings, and be- 
fore very long go per cent. of them had 
struck and were making good root. Some- 
times one has apparent success with a diffi- 
cult plant which turns out to be merely a 
flash in the pan, and before very long some- 
thing goes wrong and all one’s hopes vanish, 
I was quite prepared to have an experience 
of this sort with Gentiana pyrenaica, but no, 
it went straight ahead and came through the 
winter unscathed, and flowered this year in 
May and June with delightful freedom. Not 
only did the plants flower, but they set’ good 
seed, and already the small cuttings of last 
year are making stocky little plants in the 
most surprising manner. 

In general appearance and habit Gentiana 
pyrenaica is:very akin to those Asiatic species 
G. sino-ornata and G. Farreri. The seed 
vessel is very similar, and the semi-trailing 
habit, rooting as it goes, also suggests. the 
kinship. It was partly this similarity; to- 
gether with the heathy ground on which I 
found it growing, that suggested to me giving 
the plant the same treatment which I had 
found successful with G. sino-ornata. It is 
most satisfactory to be able to give a favour- 
able report after more than a year’s cultiva- 
tion of a plant which [I had alwavs supposed 
to ‘be one of the most difficult Gentians to 
cultivate. 

I wish I could succeed equally well with G. 
bavarica. I have collected this many times, 
and after apparently establishing it, even 
striking cuttings of it, in the end it always 
defeats me, never lasting for much above a 
year in any sort of health. 

Curiously enough I have found G. 
imbricata (now called G, tergloviensis), the 
high Alpine form of bavarica, much easier 
to grow than bavarica itself. This is rather 
surprising, as one would naturally expect the 
high Alpine development of a difficult species 
to be more difficult than the type itself when 
brought to a lowland garden.—CLARENCE 
ELLIoTr in‘ Phe-Piéid. 


Hardy Geraniums in autumn 


Though naturally summer bloomers, some 
of the hardy Geraniums can always be relied 
upon to put up a good show of colour well 
into autumn. One of these isthe beautiful 
G. Endressi, whose flowers are of that un- 
usual colour that one might describe as a rich 
chalky-pink. Between this species and G. 


striatum there appear in quantity hybrids. of . 
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such uncommon vigour that they naturalise 
freely even in Grass. These grow from 
S inches to 20 inches in height, according to 
soil and location, and the majority of them 
are in two distinct colours—i.e., a fresh rose- 
pink and a pate silver-pink. The flowers in 


both cases are very faintly lined and produced , 


most profusely all the season and until winter 
is here. That fine old species, G. grandi- 
florum, can always'be trusted to give us a 
few of its large bowl-shaped flowers at this 
season, self-sown seedlings naturally being 
more generous in this respect than the old 
plants. But the best of all hardy Geraniums 
now (October) in flower is undotbtedly G. 
Wallichianum var. E. C. Buxton, a true 
autumn bloomer. There is nothing lovelier 
in the shady parts of the garden in which 
this plant delights than the. big Nemo- 
phila-blue flowers, with their large central 
zone of white, of this variety, and no 
Geranium is more prolific. 
habit of the plant is also very elegant, and 
the stems and leaves often colour well before 
dying back. In regard to the latter feature, 
however, there is no hardy Geranium that 
I know which affords such brilliant leaf-tints 
as G. ibericum and its ally G. gymnocau- 
lon, unless it be G. macrorrhizum. » The 
handsome white variety of G. sanguineum is 
a regular late bloomer. Indeed, it is. never 
out of flower from the earlier days of: 


summer, and easily excels in this respect thé 
type plant and all other varieties. of the: 
G. hybridum Russell Pritchard<is. 
‘one that has come to stay, for even if some 


species. 


of us may find its very vivid crimson-cerf 
blossoms too garish, they have an excel 


foil in the silvery foliage, and a plant which’ 


will flower with such amazing abundance 
from spring to the first hard frosts of winter 
is not to be lightly passed over. It is from 


the beautiful G. Traversi that this hybrid has © 


borrowed its pretty foliage, the brilliant 
colour of its flowers being inherited from its 
other parent, G. sanguineum. 


-A. T. JOHNSON. 


Gaultheria nummularioides 


Not a new plant bv any means, but one too 
rarely met with is the above, than which 
nothing could be prettier for clothing a 
sloping bank either in the rock or Heath gar- 
den. It rarely exceeds 6 inches in height, but 
its long, wiry, and bristly stems, densely fur- 
nished with opposite rows of leathery, heart- 
shaped leaves of a pale polished green, form 
a very attractive mantle of pleasing and 
graceful growth, which is a source of interest 
the whole year through. This pretty plant 
has often been mistaken for a Fern, which, 
at a short distance, it much resembles when 
falling over rocky slopes for several feet. 't 
comes from the Himalaya, but is perfectly 
hardy and distinct from any other plant in 
cultivation. 


Raoulia australis 


This, one of the most minute and compact- 
growing plants, with white silvery foliage, is 
a decided acquisition in a rock garden when 
once established; but many, I fear, fail to 
appreciate that its only position where suc- 
cess can be achieved is a dry, sunny one. I 
have come to the conclusion, after my ex- 
perience with it, that Raoulia australis dis- 
likes anything growing in its immediate 
yicinity calculated to exclude light and air, 
and is best served when it can be given a 
place where it can take advantage of every 
gleam of sun. In these late autumn days its 


dress is soméwhat subdued, but as the warm - 


days of summer approach it takes on a silvery 
whiteness. Few plants carpet more closely 
than does this. but it is useless to expect it 
to do well in a low, damp situation. In some 
distriets more exposed than others it may be 


. a sheet of glass being secured at an angle 


The trailing. 


November 1 . 


necessary to afford it protection. dut 
worst of the winter, and this can be met 


ward off rain and frost until weather c 
ditions improve, MIDLANDER 


Its powers of increasing soil fertilit 
T is not generally known that the Brit 
Isles contain nearly 8 million acres of p 
land and bog, running in some cases t 

great deptn, and representing many milli 

of tons of a most valuable and useful prod 

Its present-day uses are small although 


teresting, the chief being for fuel, moss lit 


for horse and cattle bedding, and for fr 
packing and scratching material for poult 
runs and houses, the material, of cout 
having first gone through the interesti 
stages of cutting and drying. = © 

To my mind, however, one of the ct 
uses of peat will be in an entirely new dir 
tion, viz., as a source of supply of humus 


_ soils lacking this ‘‘ very necessary elem: 


in all vegetation.” — Particularly does t 
apply to sandy or light soils, whose fertil 
is in consequence of low degree. The inc 
sion of peat obtained from a deep, w 
drained bog in prepared form (the deeper 
peat the higher its humus content) in st 
soils will therefore very materially incre: 


“the general fertility; due -to the fact that 


is extremely rich in organic matter, hum 


~ and humus-forming material, containii 
.- from the lower layers of bog, 75 per cer 
.< compared with rotted farmyard manure 
per cent. For the benefit of those who r 


not be quite clear as to what humus is, 
the important part it plays in plant life, m 
I say that it is vegetation which has be 
allowed to decay over a period of many ye: 
and of a dark-brown colour. The longer 1 
vegetation has been in decay the higher | 
humus content, and some idea of this vy 
be obtained when it is remembered that p: 
taken from the lower layers of the bog I 
taken many thousands of years to form. 

Humus provides food for the plants a 
also for the rapid multiplication of the nit 
gen-fixing bacteria without which a soil e: 
not be considered fertile, and even the b 


_artificial fertilisers are unable to properly p 


form their duties. It is the most importé 
fixing agent. of ammonia, having gr 
powers of. mechanically storing it in 


tissues for the plant to draw upon as requir 


It locks up and preserves the potash in 
soil, and its effect on rock fragments a 
particles of minerals in the soil sets fi 
potash and phosphates which would be oth 
wise useless to the plant. It has very hi 
absorptive and retentive powers for all mo 
ture, attracting when necessary that fre 
the lower subsoil by capillary action, and 
absorb and retain the ingredients of artific 
fertilisers, preventing a large percenta 
being washed away from the root loeali 
More might be said about humus, but I thi: 
the above is quite sufficient to show its val 
and. necessity. aan 
Although, as already stated, it is chie 
sandy or light soils which lack humus, hea 
and clay soils which contain a natural sup} 
will receive considerable benefit from the u 
of peat in an available form when mixed Wi 
them, its action being to improve drainas 
facilitate entrance of air, give more freede 
for. root action, and generally improve t 
wotking. In the vast amount of peat ava 
able, with its high content of humus a! 
humus-forming material, together with oth 
advantages, we have a very valuable natu 
source of wealth which, if properly handl 
in the direction advocated, would consid 
ably increase. the - fertility and producti 
capacity of our land.  Rigke 
- Bristol. 
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Gooseberries 


JE report on the Gooseberry trials at 
isley is interesting, especially to those 
ho -appreciate the homely fruit, and 
e welcomes the names of old favourites 
at were honoured. The introduction, or 
o perhaps, the widely-extended cordon 
stem of growing, has had much to do with 
pularising the Gooseberry. Many varieties, 

-and late, cooking and dessert, can be 
n on a limited area, and they are easy 
prune, pick, and protect. I planted a fair 
ftch of cordons (the wires about 5 feet in 
*ht and some 60~yards long) in the late 
’s, and the trees were in good health when 
left them some 20 years later. Substitutes 
d to be found for some of the varieties be- 
use we were hardly sure in those days as to 
ose most adaptable to the cordon system. 
ect-growing, short-jointed sorts are the 
_ Several sorts named on page 674 were 
’ 


luded, and amongst others [| liked were 
ad Champagne, Early Sulphur, Greengage, 
| Ironmonger. When furnishing the 
is with young plants (with, say, four 
ids) it is necessary to use discretion in the 
ening for a few seasons, and also if the 
nts are not home-grown to see they are 
an stemmed. Yearly trouble with suckers 
a nuisance, as with this system the earth 
out the plants is much more exposed than 
én they are in bush form. 
A good annual mulching is advisable, and 
is takes the form of half-rotted manure 
will help the trees by feeding as well as 
otection from drought. When the fruit is 
out half size is a good time to mulch. 
immer pruning should be deferred as long 
practicable until in fact the shoots begin 
brown a bit at the base. Too early pinch- 
g will result in a lot of spindly back 
owth, which is quite useless. After the 
ses have been in some years the spurs are 
t to get long and ragged. A few of these 
ould be cut out occasionally with the view 
building up a fresh supply close in to the 
m, and a young, stout shoot may at times 
‘brought up from the base after the way 
e brings up young Vine rods. 


Hardwick. E. Burret. 


——s Old: fruit trees 


In many gardens there are old fruit_trees 
lich have done good service in the past, 
id which the owners are loth to destroy. 
ire comes a time, however, when fruit 
es get worn out and must be replaced, 
pecially if profit is the aim. Seeing that all 
anting is best done when the soil is warm 
d in good working condition, it is advis- 
le to grub all useless trees, and at once 
epare the ground in readiness for young, 
xorous specimens. The sooner this is done 
iting the present month the better, the 
wly-planted trees becoming fairly well 
tablished before severe weather is with us. 


qi 
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Stocks for fruit trees 
(REPLY To ‘‘ C. W.?’’) 

h Apples, or trees that are required to 
‘grown in a limited area, are grafted or 
dded on the Paradise stock, standard trees 
y on the Crab. -Some people graft 0 

ling Apple stocks. The raising of App 

ks on a large scale is a branch of the 
le confined to nurserymen who carry on 
iness in such a large way that they are 
to supply other nurserymen at wholesale 
S cheaper than they could raise them 
asélves. The free or natural stock is the 
“One adapted for large orchard standards 


~ 
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and seedlings of the Crab or wild Apple are 
far more vigorous than seedlings of culti- 
vated sorts, therefore when seed can be 
obtained it is undoubtedly the best, but fail- 
ing this seedlings of hardy, vigorous cider 
Apples make good substitutes. The various 
forms of the Paradise, now so successfully 
emploved for dwarf or trained trees, are 
raised from layers or cuttings, the stools 
being earthed up annually to get a supply of 
rooted shoots that are detached in’. November 
and treated in the same way as seedlings or 
for stocks. The best time to sow the seed 
is the autumn. If not sown then it should 
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be preserved from drying by covering it with 
sand or moist soil until the ground is fit for 
its reception. After the seedlings are strong 
enough the usual routine is to plant them in 
lines 134 feet apart, and the plants 3 inches 
asunder. There they may remain for two or 
three years according to the growth they 
make. The only attention necessary during 
this period is to keep down weeds and main- 
tain a loose, friable surface by_using-the hoe 
freely. At the end of the second or third year 
they are finally planted out where they are to 
remain for budding or grafting, and to form 
trees fit for permanent planting. 


Manuring and Crop Production 


closely related. Rarely does it happen 

that good crops are produced by accident, 
but rather by consistent good cultivation. 
Now good cultivation in its broadest sense 
means a number of things, but I think that 
among that number of things manuring is 
one of the chief items that go to make up 
good or bad cultivation, which incidentally 
means either good or bad crop results. 

There are te be found amongst gardeners 
two main schools of thought. There is one 
school which says that the best form of 
manuring is to add plant food to the soil in 
the form of natural manure—i.e., the dung of 
horse, cow, sheep, or pig, either singly or 
mixed. The second school maintains that 
equally good results can be obtained by the 
use of complete artificial manures, especially 
as natural manures are so difficult to obtain. 

I hold no brief for either school, and think 
rather that both are wrong. ‘The best and 
most economical way to produce good crops 
is by the use of both kinds of manures. The 
grower who uses a certain amount of natural 
manure, and supplements this by using care- 
fully..a little artificial. manure at the right 
time, is the grower who is most likely to get 
a good crop. 

Natural manures when added to the soil 
supply most of the foods required by plants. 
In natural manures these plant foods are only 
present in very small quantities, and are 
generally in what is termed an insoluble state, 
i.e., the plant food present is not soluble in 
water at the time the manure is added to the 
soil. As the manure decays the plant food 
present is gradually rendered soluble in the 
soil water and ‘is used up by the plant. 
Natural manures supply plant food in small 
quantities very gradually over a long period, 
but in addition they have another very valu- 
able property. All natural manures contain 
a large proportion of carbon matter. This 
carbon matter is of no use to the roots of 
plants as food, but is valuable in other ways. 
It is valuable because the various kinds of 
beneficial bacteria present in the soil cannot 
live and thrive unless there is present in the 
soil organic matter containing carbon upon 
which they can draw supplies. The actual 
work that these beneficial bacteria do is at 
present little understood, but it seems clear 
that they are intimately concerned with crop 
production. To keep all the factors going 
that make for good crop production’ the 
maintenance of a healthy bacterial flora 
seems essential. Healthy bacteria cannot be 
maintained unless there is plenty of organic 
matter present in the soil. 

Complete artificial manures when added to 
the soil supply the plant foods that are likely 
to be short in fairly heavy quantities. In- 
stead of this plant food being insoluble, as it 
is in natural manure, it is soluble, and can 
therefore be used by the plants almost at 
once. Complete artificial manures do not 
often contain any organic material. There 
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are certain exceptions to this last statement. 
Some so-called artificial manures, such as 
fish-meal, rape-meal, bones, and guanos, do 
contain a considerable amount of organic 
material. Strictly speaking, such manures 
are natural manures, but because they go 
through the manufacturer’s hand they are 
generally called artificials. 

Let us now plot out the respective merits 
of natural v. complete artificial manures into 
two columns side by side. 


NATURAE MANURES, 

(1) Plant foods in small quan- 
tities. 

(2) Plant food insoluble. 

(3) Organic material present. 


COMPLETE ARTIFICIAL, 


(1) Plant foods in larger 
quantities. 

(2) Plant food soluble.* 

(3) Organic material absent, 
exceptions given above, 

(4) Seldom has any effect on 
the physical condition of 
soils. 

(5) Increases the organic con- (5) Cannot increase the or- 
tent of any given soil. ganic content of any soil. 


_ * The only real artificial in general use that is not soluble 
in water is basic slag. 


(4) Good effect on the phy- 
post condition of most 
soil. 


If we examine the above columns we must 
come to the conclusion that, if we had only to 
consider points Nos. 1 and 2, complete 
artificial manures ought to grow better crops. 
They supply more food, and the food sup- 
plied can at once be used up for crop pro- 
duction by the plant. If we take points Nos. 
3, 4, and 5 into consideration, then we begin 
to see that natural manures have some pro- 
perties which. artificials can never hope to 
have. The properties of supplying carbon 
to soil bacteria and the physical improvement 
of the soil are two essential factors that go 
towards crop production. 

Now, with the above. facts before us how 
ean we make the best use of them? Is it 
not true that we can get good crops if we 
can supply good farmyard manure in heavy 
quantities, say, 30 tons to the acre, approxi- 
mately 2 tons to a 300 square yard piece of 
ground? Why? Simply. because in this 
quantity of manure there is enough plant 
food for the normal needs of the crop we are 
trying to grow, plus a heavy supply of 
organic material. Is it not equally true that 
we can for a time produce bumper crops by 
using complete artificial manures? Again 
why? Because we have added enough plant 
food to the soil for the normal needs of our 
crops, while at the same time there was 
enough organic material left inthe soil from 
previous seasons to carry on good crop pro- 
duction are not both these methods. waste- 
ful?. To use farmyard manure year after 
year (even if we could get it) in such heavy 
quantities is very wasteful, because we could 
get the same effect by using half the quan- 
tity of farmyard manure, supplementing this 
by a little artificial manure. To use all arti- 
ficials is also wasteful in the long-run, be- 
cause although good crops are at first pro- 
duced, it is only at the expense of the organic 
material that has previously been stored up 
in the soil. In other words, we are living on 
our bank capital instead of bank interest. 
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(Continued from page 709) 
condition. ‘Therefore the digging, the real 
work of the year, the operation in Gladiolus 
culture that is dreaded most of anything must 
be faced, however much we may feel with 
the American lady who wrote ‘‘ When the 
style shows are on in autumn it takes a little 
nerve to stay at home and dig the bulblets 
and seedlings.” 

The trade grower lifts his stock of Gladioli 
for the same reasons as the lifts his Daffodils 
and Tulips. 


I am leaving some beds of Primulinus 


varieties to see how they will stand the win- . 


ter this year. With what result I hope to let 
you know next year, They include Alice 
Tiplady, Nydia, Sedan, and Woodcote, about 
100 to 120 of: each. SMILAX. 


Weather in Inverness 


We have received the following from a 
friend and contributor in Inverness :— 


I am moved—no doubt by the genius of the 
weather—to send yeu a line about the ex- 
tremely puzzling climate of this hyperborean 
and beautiful region—Inverness and vicinity, 
a climate so uncertain and so coy that the 
town, which, as I suppose all places do, dis- 
plays its temper by the humours of its 
climate, must surely be a young woman, for, 
when you expect the air of Inverness to meet 
you, like Rosalind, with a ‘‘ Come, woo me, 
woo me, for I am in a holiday humour,’ as 
often as 25 you find it cool, if not for- 
biddingly cold; whereas, when you have, per- 
haps, clothed yourseif to face the eager air 
which you expect from the snowfields of Ben 
Wyvis, you may find your face, to your sur- 
prise and content, fanned by the mildest of 
mild south winds or baked -by a_sun-heat 
which makes your cafdigan ridiculous. The 
very day that now ‘is, is a case in point— 
Hallowe’en, please note ; not absolutely the 
end of autumn, perhaps, by the official 
calendar, but, nevertheless, by the mere exact 
timekeeping of the sun, not many Ses re- 
moved from winter. So-near to winter! and 
yet the day has been, from morning to night, 
and into the night, like one of those indolent, 
sunlit days which one looks for in June, but 
does not always get. _Peopie here have been 
congratulating themselves all round on the 
exceptionally tine summer we have had. So 
warm, thev think. I don’t know about that. 
For my part I have not found it so particu- 
larly warm. But the autumn now! That, 
if you like, has really been something to pass 
a remark upon, and especially this third 
autumn SR CC yellow, and by no 
means ‘‘ chill’? October. For once, if never 
again, October has out-Octobered itself—one 
long, lingering St. Luke’s summer of 31 
days. A week or so ago the weather-glass 
went down with a run, the indicator swing- 
ing round quite an eighth of the dial circle— 
an alarming drop, which Jed one to expect a 
cyclone at the very least. Yet here nothing 
happened more untoward than a little mild 
rain, though, in the south, wind and flood 
seem to have responded with due emphasis 
to the exceptional atmospheric depression. 
So here we are at the last day of October, 
and a notable Hallowmas Eve it has been in 
point of weather—the sunshine of: summer, 
high overhead zones of woolly cloud sand- 
wiched with streaks of Forget-me-Not sky, 
an atmosphere well-nigh windless, and over 
the Jandscape far and near a film that looks 
like smoke but may be mist, marking out 
the distances, transfiguring the common- 
place, and lending something of a summer- 
esque charm to the hills and woods that 
frame the town oe the valley of the-Ness. 
Further, though - sounds’ like paradox, 
October, judged oy the present season at 
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least, seems to be for Inverness pre-eminently 
the flowery month, though, to be sure, it is 
the month of but one flower, the Chrys- 
anthemum. eee everywhere— 
cottage garden or villa garden—rows, ciumps, 
beds, borders (you might almost say groves) 
of Chrysanthemums of all colours possible to 
the flower. Plenty of colour, but, as. to 
varieties, these seem few in number, and 
most of them ancient, pre-Noachian some of 
them, I should think. But what of that? 
They are probably all the more robust and 
frost-proof that they are old varieties which 
have survived because they are so fit. One 
speaks, of course, only of what is patent to 
the naked eye of the passer-by. Behind the 
cloistral walls that fence suburban mansions 
there may be the choicest of incurved Chinese 
wonders and Japanese Periwigs. For those 
who affect them, these are all right, and no 
doubt a credit to those who grow them. The 
flowers, however, which are now painting 
front gardens with delight are of the hardy 
common order. But how- gay, how cheer- 
ful! Let us hope that November will touch 
their lightsome discs not ungently 


Gypsophila fratensis and plant names 


I am much indebted to your conrespondent, 
‘““W.E. Th. I.,’’ for his information regard- 
ing the origin of the name “‘ fratensis ’? which 
has been applied to a form of Gypsophila 
repens... It is very unfortunate that this plant 
should have been given this name without 
any reference to the species to which it ap- 
pears to belong. G. repens var. fratensis or 


Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, B.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to. the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being addcd 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post: 


' Dumfries, 


-good variety of P. baldschuanicum. des 


G. repens, Mt. Frats- Variety, would 
been more satisfactory for all gard 
poses. It is most unfortunate that t 
so much disregard of uniformity of 
in plant nomenclature, 2S Se 


The interesting note by ‘ E. M.” 
692 makes one remark upon the com: 
absence of Polygonum baldschuanicur 
many. places where such a free-growi 
rather rampant—climber might be 
with advantage. In some parts of the 
west of Scotland it is exceedingly fine 

old garden has it planted by decrepi 
trees which form a capital ‘rambling- 
for this Knotweed. It is a lovely sight 
it covers the old branches with its 
white flowers. In the garden of 
Dudgeon, C.B., the Lord Lieutenant 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, at 
a great stretch of - 
schuanicum forms a pergola of the j 
beautiful kind with myriads of the 
flowers. The only fault one can find. 
is that it-spreads too quickly in. some | 
and requires to be kept in control.” 
are some inferior forms in cultivation, 1 
remember receiving a very poor form so 
20 years ago. It never attained the 
of the good forms and grew slowly, 
flowers were more tinged ‘with pink 


all the pips given it by your contribu 


Naming plants—All who wish their pla 
be named should send fair examples of each 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more 
four plants should be sent in any one week by 1 
same correspondent. Where more than. one ki 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers 3 
cones should always be sent. : aes 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in “diffe r 
stages of colour and size of the same kind gr 
assist in its determination. We have — rece vu 
from several correspondents single- specim 
fruits for naming, these in many cases beir 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Lilium chalcedonicum 

(C. L. M.).—The soil is probably. of too re- 
tentive a nature for this Lily. 
a square yard of it, and some 2 feet deep, and 
put in 6 inches of brick rubble for drainage, 
and then fill up with a compost of sandy 
loam, or by pulverising some of the natural 
soil, 
river’ sand to it, 
obtained. 


Stokes’ Aster (Stokesia cyanea) 

(B. M.).—This is a showy autumn-flower- 
ing perennial, about 2 feet in height, with 
large blue flowers, each from 3 inches to 
4 inches across, something like those of an 
Aster. It succeeds perfectly in any ordinary 
garden soil if well drained, and it. may be 
propagated freely by division of the roots. It 
is also a-capital pot plant for late autumn a 
winter blooming in the greenhouse. 


GR EENHOUSE 


Treatment of Gloxinias | 

(G. T.).—The corms will now be going to 
rest. As soon as the foliage begins to. decay, 
gradually withhold water. When the leaves 
turn yellow shake out the corms and store 
away all together in sand in a warm house 
or room until April, or if ony a cool house is 
available a month later will be time ennuE? 
to. repot. | : 


a good compost will be 


Take out, say, | 


and adding a third of leaf-mould and. 


-to prevent the wood from shriveiling. 


Chrysanthemums failing 
_(M. J. Lipscomy) —The cause of the b 


“taleen ” £00 early in the season. -Yo 
propagate cuttings from piants affected 
rust, but as a precaution dip these in @ 
tion of sulphide of potassium half an 

to a gallon of water. Later in the sea 
necessary, syringe the foliage with the 
wash. This disease is not so much 
by growers ias it formerly was. 


Old Fuchsias 3 ; 

(J. A.).—Old Fuchsias can be -storea 
rae the winter in any place which admi 
a little light and is safe from frost, an 
will only require sufficient water at the 


spring they should be placed in warmt 
as soon as the young growth has put f 
little shake them out of-the old soil, rept 
and ericour ee to grow on with a comf 
warmth and plenty of atmospheric mo 


Ivy-leaved Pelargonium leaves 
‘becoming spotted ei 

(J. Ly N.).—The = probability is - th: 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums have had too 
water occasionally. This, with a cold, ¢ 


‘“spote Keep the plants now ina co 
ably warm, light,. aity -house, and b 


7 


a 


ember 21, 192 


~ 


Some of the 
orst-affected leaves might be picked off and 
royed by burning. 


ering plants in a cold. house 

).—Chrysanthemums and Calceolarias 
ht be safely wintered in an unheated 
ouse, but not so Pelargoniums, as frost 
amp will certainly destroy them. It 
d be much the best plan to heat the house 


W. Hartris).—Stand the Cannas under- 
he stage, taking care that too much 
does not fall on them when you are 
ng the plants overhead. Break them 
d repot them about the end of February 
ly in March, using light rich soil. 
growing freely, abundance of water is 
ry until you want to plant them out 
nm next summer. Harden them off well 
re you plant them out. Keep the Fern 
s fairly moist by occasionally soaking 
1 in a pail of water until the whole of the 
‘thoroughly wetted. 


% q TREES AND SHRUBS 


atment of Hydrangeas 

G.).—Cut back the old plants at the 
ing of the year, leaving but two eyes 
growth made this year. At the same 
cut clean. away all small, sprayey 
s that will not bloom, and that keep 
ht and air from the strong shoots. 
plants should be kept in a cold frame 
1 house, and early in March they 
wuld be repotted. If the pots are well filled 
a roots give them a liberal shift, as they 
“strong-rooting, gross-feeding things. 
loam, with plenty of dung, is the com- 
r them, and ram it in firmly. When 
g give plenty of manure-water. 


ng Arbutus and Rhododendrons 

W.).—Unless very much injured by 
it would not be advisable to top such a 
d Arbutus tree. Prune off the really 
branches, and, if not too unsightly, 
ards leave it alone. Rhododendrons 
e cut back either in autumn or early 
; the latter time-is, however, prefer- 
s the young shoots sooner obliterate 

rks of pruning. 


FRUIT 

bes shrivelling 

di BE. M.).—This is, no doubt, a case of 
sis calied ‘‘ shanking,’’ a disease gener- 
Drought about by a stagnant condition 
me roots from the presence of cold and 
al soil around them. Examine the 
border. take up the routs now if 
oil is exhausted, and replant them in 
turfy loam and a little mortar-rubbish 
ome crushed bones; also see that the 
is efficient. 


Not ripening satisfactorily 
ginner).—F rom the description given no 
the unsatisfactory ripening is really a 
of shanking. This is generally due to 
ive root action in a cold and ae ars 
4s soon as the fruit is cut off the Vines 
ut examining the roots, and remove as 
of the old soil as possible from the 
and replant. the roots in a mixture of 
urfy loam, bones, and old mortar- 
and see that the drainage of the 
f is in thoroughly good order. 


ng a Peach-border 

T. L.).—A border for Peaches under 
should be made of good, sound, turfy 
and a little old mortar-rubbish, .say 


~~ 
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_ about 2 feet deep of soil, resting on good arti- 


ficial drainage, if in a wet locality; if in a 


dry one then but little or no artificial drainage. 


is required. The border may be made about 
6 feet wide at first, and “afterwards added 
to as required. Now is a good time to get 
in the materials and make it, and the trees 


can be planted at the end of this month. 


VEGETABLES 


Planting Rhubarb 

(R. P. S.).—Daw’s Champion and Myatt’s 
Victoria would probably suit you. Unless 
the ground is very wet it will not be necessary 
to drain it. Deeply dig or trench it, and 
work into it plenty of rotten manure. Plant 
at once. Rhubarb does very well when only 
slightly shaded by trees. It is often grown 
under trees in orchards, and although the pro- 
duce is earlier than it would be if more fully 


‘exposed, yet it is never so fine. 


Collection of vegetables 

(Fred).—Mushrooms: and Shallots are cer- 
tainly admissible in a collection of vegetables 
for show, and also Tomatoes. The latter are, 
of course, fruit; but, as they are in the main 
used as a vegetable, they are almost always 
included in any good collection of vegetables 
for show. We do not know how the schedule 
of prizes is worded, but, unless anything is 
stated to the contrary, you will be certainly 
safe in showing the vegetables named in a 
collection. 


SHORT REPLIES 


Devonian.—Leave the Carnations as they 
are. They will flower in due course next 
spring and summer. If you can give them a 
mulch of rotten manure it will benefit them. 

Ruth Lewis Bowen.—Your best plan will 
be to get a copy of ‘‘ Commercial Tomato 
Culture’ from this office, price 2s. 6d. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 
J. Howard.—Chrysanthemum Pink. Pro- 


* fusion. 


Miss E., Taunton.—Oak No. 1, Acorn with 
mossy cup, probably seedling variety of 
Lucombe Oak (Q. Cerris x Q. Suber), a cut- 
leaved form near the var. heterophylla 
{L.oudon) ; Oak (Quercus) No, 2, with small, 
imperfect, undeveloped Acorns; Q. palustris 
(Pin Oak), United States. 

A. W.—Fuchsia corymbiflora. 

E. A. H.—Pieris (Andromeda) floribunda. 

D. J. Macpherson.—Judging from the 
leaves you send us, your ‘specimen is Goat’s 
Rue (Galega officinalis). Please send us 
flowers and we then will be able to name with 
certainty. 


NAMES OF FRUITS . 
H. G. White.—Unfortunately, all the num- 
bers had got detached, so that we were un- 
able to name the Apples. 


PUBLICATION RECEIVED 

Catalogue of Woodworkers’ Tools and 
Machines. The most comprehensive work 
of its kind we have seen. Price 2s. post 
free, which amount is returned on the first 
order of tos. By Richard Melhuish, Ltd., 
tool and machine merchants, 50 and 51, 
Fetter Lane, Holborn, E.C. 4. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 

Wm. Power and Co., Waterford.—Trees 
and shrubs. 

G. Jackman and Son, Woking, Surrey.— 
Plant catalogue, 1925 and 1926. 
’ W. Watson and Sons, Ltd., Killiney 
Nurseries, Killiney, Co. Dublin.—List of 
Roses. ; 

D. S. Abernethy, Kirkton Nurseries, 
Largo, Fife-—Catalogue of Roses. 

Sheppard’s Shawhurst Nursery, Holly- 
wood, near Birmingham.—Catalogue of 
Roses, hardy and Alpine plants. 
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Royal Horticultural Society 


November 37th 

HE fortnightly meeting of the Royal 

Horticultural Society, held at Vincent 

Square, Westminster, on the above date, 
was the smallest exhibition so far this year, 
and the least: attended. Nevertheless, there 
were welcome exhibits of Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations, Orchids, and Begonias, and an 
interesting set of paintings of the Irises of 
the Caucasus by a Russian artist. 
- The Hon Vicary Gibbs, of Aldenham 
House, Elstree, sent a superb collection of 
fruit, comprising Apples, Pears, Grapes, and 
Medlars. This collection, which was beauti- 
fully staged by Mr. Edwin Beckett, V.M.H., 
failed to secure the Society’s gold medal. 
The Fruit Committee appear to have raised 
the standard of their gold medal quite 
recently, and every dish of fruit in a collec- 
tion must be of first-rate quality to attain the 
coveted award. The exhibit included fine 
examples of the very large Dutch Medlar now 
in season; also dishes of the smaller variety 
Nottingham. 

One of the most beautiful exhibits in the 
hall was that of a group of the white-flowered 
Helleborus altifolius arranged by Mr. Scrase 
Dickens, of Horsham. There were compara- 
tively few new plants. An Award of Merit 
was given to a delightful autumn-flowering 
Snowdrop, Galanthus byzantinus ‘‘ Novem- 
ber,’”’. shown by Mr. C. T. Musgrave,. of 
Godalming. The plants had been lifted from 
the open the day previous to the show. 

A similar award was made to a greenhouse 
plant, _leonotis Jeonurus ‘The Warren 
Variety, with tall stems hearing four oi five 
whorls of orange-scarlet flowers. The type 
plant, known as the Lion’s Tail, is a common 
weed in parts of South Africa. The variety to 
gain an award was raised from seed and was 
shown by Mr. E. M. Preston, The Warren, 
Hayes, Kent. 


Carnations 

An unnamed seedling of very remarkable 
violet-purple colour was shown by Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., who also showed Topsy, 
Saffron. Philip Sassoon. and '\hite Pearl ony 
a delightful collection of winter-flowering 
varieties. 

Fine Carnations also came from Mr. Engel- 
mann, of Saffron Walden, including the 
popular pink Laddie, the dark red Topsy, the 
yellow Saffron, and a seedling novelty which 
is spotted and striped with dark crimson-red 
on a deep pink ground. Messrs. Allwood 
Brothers, of Haywards Heath, exhibited a 
number of their hybrid Pinks, together with 
such good Carnations as the scarlet Edward 
Allwood, Wivelsfield Apricot, and their 1925 
novelty, Shot Silk, of which the petals are 
striped with scarlet on a purple-red ground. 

Chrysanthemums were admirably shown by 
Mr. H. Jj. Jones, Messrs. Keith Luxford and 
Co., and Mr. A. S. Vinton, of Balcombe. 


New Chrysanthemums 
N O fewer than 24 new varieties of Chrys- 


anthemums were submitted to the Floral 

Committee of the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society at its meeting on Monday last, 
16th inst., at. the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
S.W. Varieties receiving awards were as 
follows :— 

Jessie McNas.—A very large, handsome 
single-flowered variety having several rows 
of long florets of medium breadth, building a 
flower of splendid quality nearly 6 inches 
across; colour, clear yellow. First-class 
Certificate to Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co., 
Harlow, Essex. 

Ajax.—This is a very large exhibition 
flower of splendid quality, having very broad 


florets of good substance, loosely incurving ; 
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colour, yellow, shaded amber. F.C.C. to 
Mr. H. Shoesmith, Junr., Mayford, Woking. 

Crio.—This is a medium-sized Japanese 
bloom suitabie for market growers as a dis- 
budded variety. The florets are of medium 
breadth, neatly reflexing; colour, 
terra-cotta with bronze reverse to the florets. 
F.C.C. also to Mr. H. Shoesmith, Junr. 

Enron Beaury.—Another most promising 
mairket or decorative bloom about 43 inches 
across. The florets are broad and pleasingly 
reflex; colour, rich velvety-crimson. -F.C.C, 
to Mr. W. Hall, Enton Hall Gardens; Witley, 
Surrey. 

Mrs. F. Britt.—A useful addition to the 
large-flowered singles, having long, broad 
florets of good substance; colour, deep rose 
with narrow white zone round disc. F.C.C. 
to Mr. Geo. Carpenter, West Hall Gardens, 
Byfleet, Surrey. 

R.A.—This is a market Chrysanthemum 
some 43 inches or rather more across, having 
crisp florets of medium breadth, loosely re- 
curving, revealing the rich orange-yellow 
colouring at the base of the florets, the out- 
side colour of which is a rather pale tone of 
the same. F.C.C. to Messrs. Cragg, 
Harrison, and Cragg, Heston and Hounslow, 
Middlesex. 

The Committee expressed a wish to see 


Preccy LippELL.—A very large single 6 
inches to 7 inches across ; white. 

ELEGANT.—Another large singie with long, 
broad florets ; colour, bronzy -terra-cotta. 
eful medium-sized 
Japanese variety 5 inches across; colour, rich 
bronzy-terr a-cotta. 

Tara.—A dainty Anemone-centred single, 
beautiful in sprays; colour, old rose. 


LATE NOTE 


Salvia argentea 


The handsome-foliaged Salvia argentea is — 


generally classed as a biennial only, and ap- 
pears as such in some of the most reliable 
works of reference. Yet I have in mind one 
particular plant which I knew for many years 
in a sunny, dry garden in the south-west of 
Scotland, ‘though 1 not in a specially mild part 
of the district. It has now disappeared, as I 
noticed on a visit to the same garden the 
other day, but it survived for a good many 
years, although possibly that it shad not 
awed frequently may have prolonged its 
life. It was a most ee plant with very 
large hairy leaves of a silvery green. The 
flowers, like those of many of the Salvias, 
are not specially striking. They appear in 
June and are pink, the calyces being larger 
than the corollas. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Cabinet Maker.—Christmas-time Dis- 
play Schemes; The Furniture Dictionary : 
Review of a New Book; Geffrye Museum 
Lecture ; 20th Century Interiors. 

The Fruit Grower.—Horticultural Research 
and Education ; State-aided Land Settlement ; 
Northamptonshire Fruit-growing. 

The Chemical Age. —* The Chemistry of 
Adhesive Substances, II.,’’ by Dr. G. Malcolm 
Dyson; Sulphate of Ammonia Markets ; 
Federation’s Review of the Year; Chemical 
Trade Returns for October. 

The Electrician.—Bradford Electrical De- 
velopment; ‘‘ Multiple Break Oil Switches,” 
by G. W. Denny; Electric Cooking in the 
City. 

The Gas World.—Sulphate of Ammonia as 
a Fertiliser: World’s Production and Con- 
sumption; Differential Rates of Charge for 
Gas: The Mechanical Condition of Sul phate 
of Ammonia. 

The Hardware Trade Journal. — The 
Season’s Wireless Business; Final Stages of 
the Cutlery and Brushes “ Safeguarding ”’ 
Inquiries ; Hardware Imports and Exports. 
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“we are highly delighted with 


THE ‘HORSE SHOE’ BOILE 


for the length of time the fire lasts, keeping such a splendid heat in the Greenhouse and saving 
in stoking, also getting up full temperature in so short a time,” writes another satisfied user from 


Boundary Road Nurseries, Mountsorrel, 10/2/25. 


Investigate the sterling qualities of the “Horse Shoe” and get that heating 


proposition settled now. 


The 
Premier 
Greenhouse 
Boiler. 


ees eeeee 


CEZAS. ©}. KINN2EX1, & Co., EKstd., 65, Southwark St., LONDON, 


** Kinne!!-Bor oh-London.” 


This new book 


price 6” Post Free 


“GARDEN FRAMES” 
by A. J Macself 


The well-known writer on 
Horticultural matters. 

This book is nota Catalogue, 
but a practical treatise on the 
utility. and purposes of Gar- 
den Hramos of all kinds and 

design 

Send ‘ea. instampsto Dept. 
\\ G.I., Bourton & PAUL, 
Lrp., Norwicu, and this 
useful book will be sent to 
you post free by return. 


Wire: 


Payi ng oi nls 


about 
“STOURBRIDGE 
Greenhouse Boilers. 


They burn steadily 
without attention 
for 12—14 hours 


Write at once for reduced price list 
to sole makers. Address Dept. H, 


The LOUCHBOROUCH BOILER 
Over 40,000 in use 


ign 
i 4 
il 


The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
5 Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


Price Lists and Estimates for complete 
apparatus on application. 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
LOUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


SavesesvensasnevecnnersyvapesceunadQnwenaayeqyesHG,e¢R#HAAAUDEREN SWANSEA CRAOSHAEWERNGAAESID/ 044008400014 C0011 EAA 0448800400 000048880002) 800080 8 


To CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 
i Engineers, Southwark Street, 8.E.1. 
! Please send me Booklet C, ‘‘ Making the most of your Greenhouse, ” ani 
: of complete Outfit to suit 'e(span-roof) reuse -to) greenhouse. rE 
i . wide inside, sides of *(wood) (brick).............. thick. — 


cree eee eee eee sere se sees esessenrseeessersessssesssses 


Address. 
* Strike out particulars not needed. 


Peer rere ere eee eee eee reer eee ee ee 
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’Phone: Hop 362 — hey 


GALN AM Se WARE eo 
Mesh. 

3 in. 3/3 BAL 8/9 10/10 187° 
Zin. 4/6 8/3 11/2 15/- : 
lin. 7/5 18/6 19/8 25/7 32. = 

Per 50-yard roll) Other sizes in stock. ~ 
£6 5s. and over Carriage Paid England and Wak 


21 0z. HORTICULTURAL GLAS 
In boxes of 100 sq ft. 200s 
9ox’7 ims eS os oe - 
10,12x8in. wide .. ak earn & bn 
11, 12,13,14x9in. wide .. ao 20/- 
12, 13, 14 x 10 in. wide. Se 22/- 
16'x 10, 13, 16 x 11 in. wide 24/- 
18, 20 x 11, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 3 
2in wide : “6 G/e 
16, 17, 18, 20 x 13 in. wide me Net yf 
16, 18 20, 22, 24x 14 in. wide 28/- 
“20, 22, 94x 15. 18, 20, 22, 24x 16in. wide 29/- 
20, 22, 24 x 18 in, wide 3Ll- 


One size only packed in a case. : 

Best Soft Putty, 1 cwt, 18/4; 4 cwt., 10/-;-4 cwt. 

14 lbs., 3/6. Diamonds 9/6 ‘and: 12/6 each, 

Cutters, 1/6 and 2/6 each. Best Mixed Paints, in 
lever tins, 8/6 per stone. 

List of Garden Too!s. ete. on application, 

All fio.r. Hull. Net Cash with Order, All sent nt promptly. 


F. & T. ROSS, LTD., Ironmongers, ete., 
Estd. 1843. MYTON ST... HOLL 


GROUND LIME GROUND 
Best of all Fertilisers 
Free on Rail, 3/- cwt. Bags free. Cash with 


HENRY BEAUMONT, Knottingley, York 
A EE ES ES EE 


F you are a new reade 


GARDENIN« 
ILLUSTRATE! 


and are interested in 
pages, please fill up 
accompanying form 
hand it to your ne 
Newsagent or be 


Please deliver 


GARDENING ILLUSTRAT 
(Two Pence Weekly) 


Till Further Notice 


to Soooooeseoososecscovsecesscoeseocereceosseeese 


<3 
csencecescencccsccassccsesencecescaascasesscasas 


Should you prefer to receive co 
post it will be necessary to send th 
to the Manager, ‘Gardening Illust 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, 
remittance for 13/- to cover 
months’ copies. 
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Chrysanthemums in 
vases, Japanese ... 728 
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Fig trees, protect- 
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FRUIT GROWING, 
PRACTICAL ...  ... 732 


NOVEMBER 28, 1925 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden” 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 


Fruits suitable for HELLEBORE, THE 


Scottish gardens ... 725 CORSICAN (HEL- 
Gentiana Aagcasonss LEBORUS CORSI- 
ana ; CAEL Oe CUS) rie Wy 4 
Gladioh, lifting... AVES) Hyacinths, Roman -. 736 
Gladiolus prices... ... 724 Lavender, cutting 
GODETIA DOUBLE down . 736 
ROS Ee vi5. deca See 25 Lilium auratum after 
Gooseberry bushes, flowering in pots ... 728 
treatment of -- 736 Lily of the Valley... 734 
Gorse, double «. 724 LION’S TAIL (LEON- 
Grabes, keeping... ... 736 OTIS Eee Nene 
HELLEBORES THE- 728 
(CHRISTMAS AND MILTONIA “VEXIL- 
LENTEN ROSES)... 726 LARIA <a eoL 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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Royal Horticultural Worcester Berry, the 724 
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T is necessary to begin early, 


Specimen Chis piarhonie 


especially 


when the start is being made with cut- 


tings. They should 


wember, singly in pots, 


be inserted early in 
and placed in a 


eenhouse where a temperature of 50 degs. 


55 degs. c 


can be maintained. 


Give them 


rood watering to settle the soil about them. 


‘they show signs of 


flagging spray them 


srhead, using a fine rose for the purpose. 


ey enjoy plenty of wa 


ised that it is not overdone. 


sted they should be s 
ger pot. 


ter, but care must be 
As soon as 
hifted on into a size 


Keep close for a few days after pot- 


g and then give air on all favourable occa- 


ns, but avoid cold draughts. 


loam, leaf-mould, and 


Equal parts 
sand passed through 


inch riddle is a splendid rooting compost, 
ras the plants increase in size the compost 
1 be used in a rougher state, adding a 


ach potful of bone-m 
d of soil. When the 


eal to every barrow- 
y are about 3 inches 


height the points should be taken out to 


ike them break. 
lis stop should be 
en eight or 10 days 
aps to potting, as 
Beopeing and _ pot- 

g of the plants at the 
ne time check the 
wth of the plants, 
eh, the © cultivator 
muld guard against. 
ping should be at- 
to at every 

| or fourth leaf from 
: last break, and, if 
sible, potting should 
we place eight to 10 


S after. This helps 
new growth con- 
derably. Beginners 


ist be careful not to 
‘ty the plants at this 
i¢ of the vear. The 
1 should be a good 
rdy growth from the 
inning. 
ieee same time it is 
essary to secure as 
ny breaks as possi- 
if you wish to com- 
. “successfully. It is 
practice to push 
, oe on as the 
's lengthen through 
re and April. 
g-on should be 
tae to before the 
get too full of 
s. When large 
-are given the soil 
sly to become sour 


the. roots take to.. 


This well-grown specimen plant of Chrysanthemum Mrs. R. Luxford was recently 
shown at Marlow by Mrs. Fox, Melmouth Lodge, Cookham (gardener, Mr. W. McCaul). 
The plant, bearing an abundance of healthy cark green foliage, carried sixty splendid 
blooms. Another specimen of the same variety and from the same gardens was shown with 
The plant here illustrated was awarded the Silver Medal of the N.C.S. 


‘ninety blooms. 


it properly. Later in the year this is not 
so important when both top and root action 
is much more active. Small stakes should 
be placed to the young growths as they 
advance and direct them ‘outwardly. This 
allows a better circulation of air and keeps 
the growth sturdy. Care must be taken not 
to break any of the young shoots, as it must 
be borne in mind that the loss of one shoot 
means a great reduction of bloom: on your 
plant. By commencing to train early and 
regularly the risk is very much reduced. The 
grower must use his own discretion, as 
nothing is gained by giving a shift before the 
plant is ready for it. At the same time 
guard against allowing the pots to get too full 
of roots before the shift is given. About the 
middle of March the plants” can be placed in 
cold frames or pits from which frost can be 
excluded. Give air carefully and shut up 
early with a little sun-heat. This will keep 
the plants comfortable for some hours. The 


One plant, sixty blooms! 


cultivator must attend to stopping and water- 
ing, also supporting the young growths. The 
final potting can be given about the middle 
of May. The compost for the final shift 
should consist of two parts good loam to one 
of leaf-mould and sand, and an 8-inch potful 
of bone-meal, with a small quantity of old 
lime and wood-ashes to each barrow-load. 
The pots should be thoroughly drained, the 
crocks placed carefully over the bottom, and 
covered with half-rotten turf. The drainage 
is very important, as anything like stagna- 
tion soon plays havoe with the roots. Make 
sure that all pots and crocks are thoroughly 
clean. I find for plants started from cuttings 
10-inch and 11-inch pots are quite large 
enough, using the larger, for the strongest 
growers. The potting should be done when 
the soil is in good condition. Press it 
firmly round the balls, leaving 2 inches for 
surfacing. After the final potting the plants 
should be placed back into the frames and 
kept rather close for a 
few days, and_ then 
given plenty of air both 
day and night to pre- 
pare them for standing 
out of doors, which 
should take place the 
first week in June. 
Thev should be placed 
in. rows. far enough 
apart to allow the 
grower to walk easily 
among them to attend 
to watering and train- 


ing, etc. Stop for the 
last time the first week 
in June. When the 
pots are full of roots 
give manure - water 
twice a week, with a 


sprinkling of any ap- 
proved artificial manure 
once a week, and the 
liquid from sheep or 
horse droppings, with 
an occasional dose of 
soot-water. Single 
stems cut back make 
splendid specimens. 
These should be 
selected from those that 
have carried three 
blooms. Select those 
that are breaking up 
the stem. Turn the 
plants out of the pots 
and reduce the old balls 


sufficiently to allow 
them to be placed in 
6-inch or, 7-inch pots, 


the 


using farie com- 


124 


post as previously advised. Place them in a 
cool, airy structure close to the glass, stop- 
ping and potting on as required. Care must 
be taken to keep them gently growing, as 
any check has a tendency to make cut-back 
plants form flower-buds. This is the only 
difficulty in this system, however, and seldom 
occurs if the plants are well attended to. Stop- 
ping and training must be attended to, as in 
the case of specimen plants produced from 
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cuttings. There are many varieties when 
grown as specimens that are much freer than 
others. I could mention a great many, but 
nearly every grower has favourites of his 
own. From cuttings the Morel family are 
easy to manage and are good doers. 


pak H. B. Wavucu. 
St. Roque Gardens, Grange Loan, 
Edinburgh. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The Veitchberry 


N reference to the note which appeared in 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED on the flavour of 

the Veitchberry, we should like to inform 
your correspondent that the flavour is, as we 
have claimed, intermediate between _ the, 
Raspberry and the Blackberry, and it is pro- 
nounced by many who have tasted it to be 
excellent. 

Your correspondent probably tasted an odd 
fruit from our standin London. The flavour 
of fruit is certainly very much better from 
the growing plant, and we are quite con- 
vinced that the berry is all we claim for it, 
being intermediate in all respects, between its 
parents, and as it is self-fertile it is likely to 
be a valuable hybrid berry. Many of the 
hybrids between Raspberries and other Rubi 
.are more or less self-sterile. The Veitch- 
berry is not. LaxTOn BROTHERS. 


—— While not subscribing ito the state- 
ment (GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, October 
24th) that the flavour of the Veitchberry is 
delicious, I am of opinion that ‘An Elder 
Berry,” whose note on the subject appeared 
in the issue of November 14th, errs at the 
other extreme. Tastes differ, but not, surely, 
to the extent that these two quoted opinions 
indicate—‘‘ delicious ’’ at one end of the pole, 
‘‘very unpleasant ” at the other. We have 
to bear in mind that the Veitchberry is a 
cross between a Raspberry and a Blackberry, 
neither of which has a reputation for always 
being exactly delicious. Some varieties are 
better than others. It is, however, with the 
Veitchberry a question of ‘its use as a fruit. 
Its proper place, it seems to me, is in the 
tart or preserve. As a dessert fruit, while I 
do not quite like it, neither would I despise it 
as unpleasant to 'the palate. As for the school- 
boy being loth to try it twice on this account, 
as ‘‘ An Elder Berry’’ suggests, I suggest 
this is no test of fruit palatability. I have 
known Crab-apple-trees raided by boys who 
to-day »probably are ‘‘ Elder Berries” or 
members of the R.H.S. Fruit Committee. 

HERBERT H. WarDLE. 


Gladiolus prices 


However beautiful a flower may be, unless 
it can be produced at a moderate price it can 
never become popular. A coupie of years 
ago the American growers tried to rival the 
Orchid growers by placing $1ooo bulbs on 
the market. ‘Last year the catalogues con- 
tained many varieties quoted at $100, $200, 
and upwards, and a larger number stood at 
$1 to $25. These American prices do not 
apply only to Gladiolus bulbs, but equally to 


Pzony and Dahlia roots. As one well- 
Known grower was overheard to remark 


about a certain Dahlia: ‘‘ I was very much 
taken with the description, but when I looked 
at the price I decided to wait a year or two 
to allow the price to come down to a more 
reasonable figure.” 

This made the writer pause and think. 
Are American prices too high? Perhaps not, 
in America, but when one compares the 


prices of Dahlia roots with English prices 
there is a marked difference in price. What 
the American dealer sells for 50 cents is 
quoted in English catalogues for 9d. in most 
cases. It is not so, however, in the case of 
Gladiolus bulbs. American-raised varieties 
have to be imported, and in addition to the 
catalogue price there are lots of extra 
charges for carriage, etc., to be added before 
even the prime cost ican be arrived at. Then, 
again, some varieties from America do not 
take kindiy to the English climate, and losses 
are not infrequent from this cause. The price 
is, therefore, bound to be high compared with 
Dutch produce or even English. 

Exhibitors, of course, are prepared to pay 
a higher price, but the ordinary garden lover 
requires a good flower of good growth at a 
moderate price. Is the English grower doing 
his best to meet this demand? G 


. 


The Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Dattfodil Show, 1926. 

This show has been fixed for April 13th 
and 14th. Last year’s schedule caused a 
little stir because of the absence from the 
front page of the names of the Show Com- 
mittee. The Show Committee does not ap- 
pear to have been revived, but a Schedule 
Committee contains the names of eight well- 
known gentlemen interested in the Daffodil. 
The duties of this Committee would appear 
to end with the issue of the Schedule. 

From recollection one would be prepared 
that the main outline of the Schedule was 
altered very little during the early shows. 
The number. of classes has increased from 
52 in 1913 to 79 in 1926. “The Schedule under 
review has some very important alterations, 
the most important being the one in Section 
VI., which used to be open to amateurs, but 
is now confined to amateurs who have never 
won a prize at an R.H.S. Daffodil Show. 

Class 1, which in 1913 asked for 48 varie- 
ties, three stems of each, now asks for only 
12 varieties (any division), three stems of 
each. 

Section VIII. thas now three classes in 
which, apparently, the exhibit need not be 
arranged by the exhibitor. This should ease 
the minds of those who put up _ flowers 
arranged with the aid of their professional 
friends. s 

There may be other equally important 
alterations in other parts of the Schedule, 
but we think we have made it obvious that 
intending exhibitors should carefully study 


the Schedule and not rely on their knowledge _ 


of what the old Schedules required in the 
different classes in which they have been 
‘accustomed to exhibit. : 


~ The Worcester Berry | 


According to Mr. E, Parsons, of Worcester, 
this is the result of crossing Gooseberry 
Whinham’s Industry and Black ‘Currant 
Boskoop Giant. I have never seen anything 
fruit like it, certainly neither of its parents. 
On Monday, October 5th (note how late the 


bushes. 


-of the Black ‘Currant. 


nes 
joe 


_- November- 


28. 
date), I picked 14 Ibs. off two three 
I have plenty more on other | 
and enclose a few to taste. One 
peculiarities of this fruit is that if pick 
August, at the time when the Goose 
are ripe, one gets the pronounced fla 
that fruit. If they are allowed to staj 
bushes until October they assume the 
It will be ob 
when first tasting these that the fl 
that of the Goosebenry, this being 
by the Black Currant flavour. As 
Gooseberry thorns are 3 inch to @ 1 
length, the thorns on the Worcester 
vary from % inch to 1 imch in leng 
foliage is similar to that of the Goo: 
(I know a little about Gooseberries as 
56 varieties.) Another characteristic 
fruit of the Worcester Berry is 'that it | 
a hair on it. I put some cuttings in las 
about a foot. long and they have | 
shoots this year 3 feet long and, ¢ 
will fruit next vear. fa ee 
The bushes that I have been pic 
have produced wood as thick as an or 
pencil. Be faba ae Poe 
Wimbledon. ; pee 


Double Gorse 
In your issue of November 14th I 
note signed ‘‘ E. Markham ” taking me 
some acidity) to task for something 1 
said in a previous issue bout the e 
back of Gorse, and admonishing me t 
‘“more carefully’? a note, presuma 
cin, on p. 582, which deals with the 
ment of Double Gorse when it © 
‘‘leggy.’? Weil, and what then? 
with some rummaging, found his n 
my own, and I beg leave to repeat th 
stance of my note and to add (wh 
might suppose would have been clea: 
average intelligence) that in writing the 1) 
in question the Gorse | had in mind wa: 
Double Gorse—D-o-u-b-l-e Gorse. — 
wise why should I have put my oar in < 
| repeat that my experience of Doubl 
is this, that you may hack it down 7 
billhook—as I have myself done mo 
than once—to within a foot of the grou 
and in due time it will sprout out as i 
enjoyed the treatment. Still, to be } 
and in justice to my caviller, IF must 
two things. First, that my plants w 


- in number, whereas he lays down the law 


the case in which considerable numbe 
grown. I shrink in shyness from con 
to Mr. Markham, ‘who grows — pi 
thousands, that my quota of Double 
was a bare two—quite as many, howe 
I had any desire or room for. But 
that? Double Gorse is Double Go 
individuals ‘cannot appreciably diff 
character and constitution, seeing th 
are not propagated from seed, but all « 
by division from one original acc 
Double. So that, given identical con 
of growth, one plant may stand_ 
thousand. But even.so, the conditi 
growth in Great Britain in respect of 
and latitude, to say nothing of soil, var 
arctic to the almost sub-tropical 
climate of Devon and ‘Cornwall. M 


of Double Gorse (you note, I hope, how 
scientiously I repeat the word “ De 
may have been gained under different ec 
tions of latitude or altitude. Anyhow, 
says, no doubt, what he has found to 
So, precisely, do I. We differ, but. 
Mr. Markham will note with what { 
amiability I venture to differ fro 
In proof of which I may further add | 
in respect of tenderness, there is not, im 
opinion, a pin to choose between th 
Gorse and the Double. Why shou 
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? I believe-it is not so very long since the 
st Double Gorse was found amongst singles 
the species in Devonshire—the -species 
lex europzeus; that is to say, not nanus. 
y own plants of Double Gorse used to bloom 
“profusion and smelt like a confection of 
yricots, but I must say that I have seen, 
owing on some ionely heath or wayside, 
ints of the Single Gorse which far eclipsed 
, bushes in’ spiendour. The individual 
pilio of the Double Gorse is, of course, 
uble, but-not very noticeably double. The 
€ points of superiority of the Double over 
2 Single Gorse are, to my mind, these—the 
uble does not seed, and therefore does not 
some a weed, and, not having to form 
id-pods, it remains longer in bloom than 
ssingle. ‘‘ Every schooiboy ”’ is, no doubt, 
* Markham ’s equivaient for the Macaulay 
fourth Form’’ boy, who ought to be 
ched for not knowing something of which 
ayn Wilson Croker was ignorant. The 
wolboys here look spry enough, and I shall 
«the first I can conveniently catechise for 
views on the hardiness. of the Gorse. 
vanwhile | am rather inclined to thinks, 
yugh it may be venturesome tto say so, that 
. Markham may possibly not quite realise 
vy tender is the ordinary European Gorse. 
is not slashing or burning that most seri- 
ily affects Gorse—single or double—it is 
low temperature of occasional and excep- 
jal winters. Broom is a hardy plant in 
aparison with Gorse. If a Gorse piant--—- 
gle or doubie—were severely cut back in 
autumn followed by a winter of excep- 
nal wigour its chances of survival would, 
‘doubt, be small. And, indeed, whether 
| winter is severe or mild, it is unwise to 
form the surgical operation in- autumn. 
@ proper time is when the bloom shows 
as of coming to an end. Then you may 
sh as vou please. fe W 


Arrangement of flowers 

‘have read with great interest the corre- 
‘indence relating to table decorations in 
DENING ILLusTRATED. It is a subject my 
‘band and I have taken a great and practi- 
‘part in for the last 20 years, having won 
do first prizes, cups, and specials in the 
‘stic classes at most of the leading shows. 
ote the first prize table at the recent show 
Edinburgh was considered very fine, new, 
| original, and arranged with Gerbera 
aesoni and Orchid blooms. May I be 
‘wed to say that anyone visiting Shrews- 
y Show long before 1914 must have seen 
| ©South African Daisy * and Gloriosas 
there on my first prize tables and 
fgnes. Since then my three first prize 
‘es have been arranged with Gerbera, 
‘hid blooms, with Humea and _ other 
vers in piain glass tubes and vases, the 
ite being quite clear. At the same show 
‘@ striking and original was considered 
Rose table, which has been awarded first 
e three years in succession by five differ- 
judges, and thought quite a change from 
‘feceptacles usually seen on Rose tables. 
|his case beautifully-coloured Roses lightly 
‘mged with Rose foliage were used in 
illdark baskets. Mrs. E. J. Nixon. 
Iderley Edge, Cheshire. 


(Mr. Tom Jones and Sweet Peas 

| fecently received-a letter from my old 
iad Mr. Tom Jones, of Ruabon, the con- 
Ss of which are so remarkable that I 
light you would find a quotation from it 
‘nterest for your paper. Tom Jones has 
7 alia) been a great Sweet Pea exhibitor 
ji8 time. He writes: ‘‘ I have had grand 
Wet Peas this last summer; everyone says 
best I ever grew. One day-at the end of 
‘at one cut I had 37 spikes all with five 
la stem, 48 with six on a stem, 24 with 
Mon a stem, seven with eight on a steni, 
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and one with nine.” Tommy has not been 
very well, and did not exhibit anywhere this 
year, under doctor’s advice, but those who 
know him will at once accept his word for the 
above extraordinary achievement. 

Rve. I. FERBERT CHAPMAN. 


Fruits suitable for Scottish gardens 


I am obliged to ‘‘ Seasider,’’ who on page 
708 of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED dated Novem- 
ber 21st draws my attention to Apple Early 
Victoria, and wonders why I omitted it from 
my list. My reason for not mentioning this 
valuable sort is that I have had no personal 
experience of it in this locality so, naturally, 
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sweet; quite pleasant eating. I do not like 
soft Apples. C. Brair. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Godetia Double Rose 

SHORT piece of double flower border 
A is given to flowers of August and early 

September in a special colouring of 
white, pink, and purple, with a setting of 
grey foliage. The main plants are pink 
Hollyhocks, Echinops, Gladiolus, Gypso- 
phila, a big bush of Lavatera Olbia and 
Clematis Jackmanni. There are also pink 
and white Star Dahlias, Phloxes of pale 


Godetia Double Rose in a border of white, pink and purple flowers 
with a setting of grey foliage. 


hesitated to recommend it. So far as I am 
aware iit is not to be found in any garden in 
this district, but I know ‘that it is all that 
‘* Seasider ’’ says about it in some places. 
First time I am planting Apples I will in- 
clude one of Early Victoria and prove as to 
its suitability for our locality. While I know 
that Worcester Pearmain is not what might 
be termed a high-class dessert variety, it is 
such a certain *‘ doer’’ that one can hardly 
pass it over in districts not too well adapted 
to the wants of the Apple. While, as I have 
said, it may not be more than second-class in 
quality, I think ‘‘ Seasider’’ is rather hard 
on it. I certainly have never found it to be 
as ‘* tough as leather,”’ but firm, juicy, and 


purplish and cool pink colouring, and mauve 
and white Snapdragon. Other annuals are 
Godetia double rose, shown in the foreground 
of the picture, a fine purple Delphinium Con- 
solida, purple China Asters, with Ageratum 
mexicanum and dwarf Ageratum close to the 
front. The accompanying grey foliage is 
Cineraria maritima, Artemisia stelleriana, A. 
ludoviciana, and Stachys lanata, and at the 
back Sea Buckthorn. Artemisia ludoviciana 
is a most useful plant, for it can be let grow 
to its full height of 3 feet to 4 feet in the 
back of the border, or it can be cut down 
to a moderate height in the middle and even 
to a few inches quite at the front. Gc 
(Continued on page 735.) 
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The delightful little group of Helleborus niger altifolius, in association with autumn tinted leaves of : ae, | 
Berberis Aquifolium, shown by Mr. Scrase Dickens, of Horsham, at Vincent Square, on November 17 


This Giant Christmas Rose is one of the earliest to flower 
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Hellebores (Christmas and Lenten Roses) 


If desired for indoor decoration as flowering plants, clumps of the Christmas 
Rose (Helleborus niger) may now be lifted, put into pots or pans, and placed in 


a cool house. 


To provide clean flowers for cutting purposes hand-lghts and 


light frames may be placed over the plants growing im the permanent beds 


when the shortest of the December days 

is with us, is almost the only flower in 
the open garden to charm us with its 
blossoms. ‘Irue, there are a few fragrant 
blooms of the lovely Iris stylosa, for the most 
part snugly hidden amid the abundant leaf- 
age, to be plucked from the border, but the 
ped of ‘Christmas Roses is white with in- 
numerable blooms from which the dark 
gireen leaves stand ‘boldly out. The. chaste 
chalices gleam purely from the sombre set- 
ting of brown-earth, lifting their heads in 
dozens from each spreading clump, and form- 
ing a picture that would be delightful at all 
seasons, but is doubly so on sullen, midwinter 
days. 

There are many varieties of H. niger, the 
true types of which differ from each other, 
though specimens are often to be found which 
are difficult of classification. The Giant 
Christmas Rose (H. n. altifolius or maximus) 
comes first, both by reason of its being the 
earliest bloomer and on account of its sterling 
merits. This is the variety that was shown 
so beautifully by Mr. Sorase Dickens, of 
Horsham, at the last meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society (see illustration). This 
variety commences its blooming period in 
October, and often continues, with slight 
periods of intermission, until March or April. 
It is a vigorous plant with.tall flower-scapes, 
the stems of which, as well as of the leaves, 
are heavily spotted with red. The flowers of 
this variety are often over 5 inches in dia- 
meter, and are mostly tinged with pink at the 
back of the petals. H. n. Juvernis, also 
known as St. Brigid’s Christmas Rose, is a 
very charming variety, bearing beautifully- 
cupped flowers of the purest white, the leaf 
and flower-stems being of a pale Apple-green 
colour. This Hellebore, which is not cata- 
logued by nurserymen, was discovered in 
Ireland, its introduction to that island being 
due, according to tradition, to the Huguenots. 
The ‘Riverston variety, so called from the seat 
of Mr. Bennett Poe, in Co.: “lipperary; is 
valuable for its free-blooming qualities. Its 
flowers are shapely and pure white with pink 
stigmas. In all probability this is a cross 
between H. n. altifolius and -H. n. Juvernis, 
as it partakes of the characteristics of both. 


Ts ‘Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger), 


The Brockhurst variety has flourished for 
some years in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester, and is in much request for the cut- 
flower trade. In appearance it is very simi- 
lar to H. n. Juvernis. : 

H.n. major (Bath variety) is identified with 
the City of Bladud, from being grown by 
thousands in the surrounding nurseries. It 
is a decided advance on the common Christ- 
mas Rose, and at Yuletide, great as is the 
supply, it is often exceeded by the demand. 

Other varieties are H. n. scoticus or angusti- 
folius, something after the manner of H. n. 
altifolius, ‘but slenderer and. ‘whiter; H. n. 
ruber or Apple Blossom, a clear, rosy shade ; 
and H. n. Mme. Fourgade, a free-blooming 
variety, much resembling H. n. Juvernis, but 
in some soils more vigorous. 

‘CULTIVATION.—Christmas Roses like a 
deep, rich soil, and do best in a partially- 
shaded position, which should also be shel- 
tered from boisterous winds. The bed should 
be made at least 2 feet 6 inches-in depth, 
though 4 feet is better, and a heavy dressing 
of cow-manure worked into the lower portion 
of the soil, care being taken that it does not 
come into direct contact with ‘the roots. This 
provides the cool, moist bottom that is such 
a factor in the well-being of the Hellebores. 
After flowering, the bed should be mulched 
with leaf-mould and well-rotted manure, and 
during dry weather ample supplies of water, 
alternated with soot-water or weak liquid- 
manure, should be given, as, unless the 
growth is encouraged during spring and sum- 
mer, a satisfactory winter display cannot be 
expected. 

In planting, the large clumps must always 
be divided, as if planted in their entirety they 
almost invariably .dwindle away. When 
lifted the clump should be stood in water, and 
after the soil has become softened the roots 
should be washed clean with a single-jet hose 
or syringe. The crowns can then be easily 
divided, a sharp knife cutting the roots where 
necessary without injuring the plants. The 


crowns should be planted 18 inches to 2 feet 


apart in good fibrous loam» .and_leaf-mould 
and well firmed in. The times advocated for 
dividing and planting are the months of 
February and September. In the former 
case the plants are lifted before they have 


commenced their season’s growth, and in | 
latter after it is completed. Personally 
prefer the former. rae 
With care and attention Christmas Ro 
may be grown successfully in tubs, but tt 
wants must be studied with a watchful | 
during the growing period if the flower c 
is to come up to expectations. The t 
shouid stand in a sheltered position for 
months out of the 12, and be brought un 
glass as the bloom-buds appear above the s 
1 have seen tub plants treated in this vy 
which were carrying quite 200 blooms 
tub. ae 
LENTEN Roses.—The Lenten Rose, com 
into bloom in the early spring, is a most ef} 
tive plant, and while rarely exhibiting — 
snowy whiteness of its relative, the Christr 
Rose, is very charming in the delicate sha 
of colouring, varying in every seedling, 
which its graceful blossoms are suffused. — 
large masses these Hellebores are strikin 
ornamental, whilst they are of distin 


easier culture than the forms of H. nig 


though they succeed best in the ideal soil 
H. niger—a deep, moist loam, and in 
sheltered .situation. Every year spot 
hybrids of increasing excellence are rai 
from seed. The late Mr. Archer-Hind, 
South Devon, was particularly successfu 
this respect, some of his seedlings being 
ceedingly beautiful. The following varie 
may be mentioned as a_ selection :— 
orientalis (the type), H. guttatus subpun: 
tus, H. g. punctatissimus, H. g. Leichtl 
H. purpurascens, H.  atro-rubens, | 
olympicus, H. colchicus, H. colchicus J. 
Barr, and the following varieties of. 
orientalis :—Irene, Dora Froebel, Gertr 
Froebel, Robert Froebel, and Sophie Froe 

In using Hellebores for indoor decorat 
the precaution of splitting the stems into f 
sections with a sharp penknife should 
taken before placing them in water, aS W 
treated in this manner they remain in bea 
for a comparatively long time,. but othery 
often droop in a few hours. FF: er 


The Corsican Hellebore (Hell 
borus corsicus) be 
Tio interesting plant, with pale gt 


flowers, thick stems, and saw-€ 


leaves, was recently shown at Ving 
Square by Mr. G. P. Baker, of Bexley. a 
flowers, which have yellow stamens. and 
more cupped than the Hellebores, are D¢ 
in terminal trusses and the leaves are ¢ 


ee 


at ae 
Jovember 28, 1925 


q divided into three leaflets only, 
which are conspicuously net-veined. 2 
The Corsican Hellebore is apparently 
synonymous with H. lividus, which grows 
wild on the hillsides by the rocky streamside 
banks in Majorca. , 
~The leaves assume a wonderful bronze 
colouring in winter, making a charming con- 
trast to the pale green flowers. The latter 
give off a faint unpleasant odour like that of 
the green of Elderberry when rubbed. 

The plant, which is so cool-looking, is suit- 
able for a pai'tially-shaded position in the 
rock or semi-wild garden. 


Chinese Forget-me-nots 

Several American gardens this year have 
contained Cynoglossum amabile, commonly 
called the Chinese Forget-me-not. This 
perennial has been grown for some years in 
England, and seeds may be obtained from 
British seedsmen. It has blue flowers. pro- 
duced in clusters somewhat like those of the 
Forget-me-not, and blooms in June or July. 
The flowers are not large, but when seen jn 
large numbers produce a very pretty effect. 
The plant is low-growing, and can be used 
in a border or rockery. 

It is very important that the flowers be 
removed as soon as they have faded, except 
the few that may be kept for seeds. The 
reason for this warning is that the seeds 
carry tiny spines which stick fast to clothing 
or the coats of animals. A species of the 
Cynoglossum from Europe has already be- 
come naturalised in this country, being 
known as Sticktight. It is often found in 
pastures and other waste‘places, and becomes 
much of a nuisance. The new species is 
very different in appearance, and really a 
charming garden plant, but its faults should 
not be overlooked.—Horticulture. 


Gentiana lagodechiana 

This is of inestimable value to those who 
lesire a dwarf Gentian for the rock garden or 
the front of the herbaceous border. It is 
said by some to be simply a dwarf form of 
&. Septemfida. It flowers freely, the blooms 
wa really good dark-blue colour. It is only 
i few inches high, and of slightly trailing 
aabit. It does well in loam and peat, and if 
ma not too dry place it will continue to 
merease from year to year until it forms 
quite a generous clump. Ess. 


Tanakea radicans 

' Of the many pleasing little plants for the 
*ock garden this may be considered one of 
he prettiest. Its dwarf, rather creeping 
labit makes it rather inconspicuous, but it 
as several features which give it a far from 
nediocre appearance when happy. It has 
retry pretty, rather fringed leaves and creep- 
ng growths, above which rise the little 6-inch 
stems carrying sprays of creamy-white 
Spireea-like flowers. My first introduction -to 
. tadicans was at one of the Chelsea shows, 
Where the exhibitor had wisely given it a 
d0Sition such as it should occupy in the rock 
yarden. It comes from Japan and is reason- 
ably hardy when planted in a shady, moist, 
dut sheltered place. A light woodland soil 
Suits this native of Japan. SA: 
| a. « 


- Snowdrops in November 


\ J ISITORS to the fortnightly meeting of 

the Royal Horticultural Society held on 
_" November 17th were surprised to see 
5nowdrops in full flower, shown by Mr. C. T. 
ee of Hascombe Place, Godalming. 
he bulbs of this variety, which usually 
OWer at this season, had been lifted from 
he open. It is a sturdy autumn-flowering 
orm of Galanthus byzantinus, which the ex- 
ubitor had appropriately named ‘‘ Novem- 


er,” and it duly received an Award of Merit. 
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Helleborus corsicus, with pale green flowers and saw-edged leaves 


Placed near some huge old hoary boulder in the rock garden and carpeted with Erica carnea 
or a red Mossy Saxifraga, this plant is capable of the finest effects and deserves to be 
better known 


In many respects it resembles the spring- 
flowering Galanthus plicatus. The Snow- 
drop is essentially a flower of the New Year, 
and it is a general favourite on account of 
the modest beauty displayed by its flowers at 
the early season in which it appears. On 
the other hand, the Hellebore appeals to us 
as the survival of the Old Year rather than 
the advanced guard of the new. The late 
Mr. Reginald Farrer used to say ‘‘ The Snow- 


drop gives me chilblains only to look at it, 
and the very sight of a Snowdrop will make 
me hunry to the fireside.’’ However, he was 
not biind to the beauty of the ‘‘ chaste cold 
virgin.” 

The variety ‘‘ November,” here illustrated, 
is a delightful hardy plant. It is as interest- 
ing as it is beautiful. Whether it will con- 
tinue to flower at this season remains to be 


seen. jai Ge 


A sturdy autumn flowering Snowdrop, lifted from the open 


Galanthus byzantinus ‘‘ November,” which gained an Award of Merit on November 17th 
when shown by Mr. C. T. Musgrave, of Godalming 
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The Lion’s Tail (Leonotis 
Leonurus) 


FYNHIS is one of the showiest of autumn- 
flowering plants valuabie alike for pots 
for the greenhouse or conservatory or for 

planting in the open in favoured places. In 

either place it is sure to command attention 
by reason of the flame-scarlet flowers, which 

are arranged at intervals in whorls, fully 18 

inches of the upper parts of the branches 

being ornamented by them. Given repeated 
stoppings a bushy habit of growth is main- 
tained, though the plant naturally inclines in 
that direction. Examples a year or two 
old may in this way reach a yard high and 
as much through, while year-old plants in 
pots are also attractive. The stature- here 
given is not by any means the maximum 
height of the species, and twice that height 
may be the result of old plants grown on the 
let-alone system. For pots or planting out, 
however, annual pruning hard back and re- 
peated stopping give the best results, while 
plants that are ‘stopped as late as ‘August 
will often flower we!l into December. In 
colour it is unique, and, bene of easy in- 
crease and cultivation and nearly hardy, this 
handsome sub-shrubby Cape plant should be 
more frequentiy seen: A friend of mine and 

a well-known gardener who is very success- 

ful in the cultivation of this plant sends me 

the following as to -his-mode of culture :— 
‘<The secret of growing this plant is to grow 

it in exactly the same way as the large show 
Chrysanthemums. My plants are cut down 
after flowering to a height of a foot or so, 
cuttings being taken, ‘Ehese and the old 
plants are kept in a cool greenhouse. They 
are potted on as they require it, and, when 
finally potted, are stood out of doors in June. 
In the final potting the soil is rather stronger 
and more loamy ees for Chrysanthemums 
and the pots are larger. They are housed 
early in October when 5 feet and more high, 
and continue to flower till Christmas. When 
grown in this way the dark green leaves are 
retained down to the pots and make a fine 
contrast. to the flowers. JI have always 
thrown the old plants away, but this year | 
am keeping some to plant out in the summer, 
but I fear that they will not flower before the 
frosts are with us.” ood: 


Lilium auratum after flowering 
in pots 
(Repry to “ A. B.’’) 

soon as the blooms are past water 
with great care, rather sparingly, to assist 
in the ripening of the bulbs and stems. 
When this is accomplished pull out the stems 
and store the bulbs away ina cool, dry place, 
the soil about them being in a dry state, thus 
securing for them at least two months’ rest. 
Then_ they are brought out, put into a cold 


[| As 


frame, and so much water given to them as 
will moisten the soil. This. incites root 
action, and shortly after this the new flower- 


stem appears. At this stage shake them out 
from the old compost and repot them into 
the new. First mix the compost and prepare 
the pots with thoroughly efficient drainage, 
then shake out the bulbs carefully, removing 
the old compost with one hand and holding 
the bulb with the other, so.as to prevent any 
injury to the newly -made roots. Select the 
larger bulbs for potting singly in 8-inch ‘or 
10-inch pots according to size, and the smaller 
for potting in pairs, and proceed to place 
them in the pots, filling the latter to within 
an inch or thereby of the sim, covering 
the bulbs and the stem now appearing with 
about half-an-inch of the compost. Do not 
press the soil firmly into the pot, but lay it in 
loosely about the bulbs, and then give the 
pot a gentle knock or two on the potting 
bench, “and the operation is finished. The 


_ thrive in -a 
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compost ‘should be two-thirds of ight fibrous 
loam and well-decayed leaf-mould in equa 
parts, the remaining third being charcoal and 
sharp sand. After potting, instead of putting 
them back into the cold frame place them in 
a greenhouse, with a little fire-heat, and give 
them no water for a few days. ‘With the 
change from a cold to a genial temperature, 
and ‘the free and fresh compcst into which 
they have been placed, the bulbs invariably 
make strong and rapid growth. .When the 
stems aire above the soil, > Es inches or 
4 inches, the roots have almost rambled 
through their new pastures, and thev are then 
removed into a place where air is admitted 


Leonotis Leonurus The Warren Variety, 
shown by Mr. C.M. Preston, The Warren, 
Hayes, before the Royal Horticultural 
Society on November 17th, when it 
received an Award of Merit 


The flowers are of a light golden-orange 

shade, borne in three or four has The 

type plant, which is a native of South Africa, 
is commonly known as the Lion's Tail 


freely, or the stems soon become a prey to 
the green-fly if kept in the heated greenhouse, 
and this, like all the Lil y species, will not 
close artificially-heated atmo- 
sphere. Water more and more freely as they 
advance in growth, and when the pots are 
well filled with roots mix a little fresh cow- 
dung with the water until the blooms com- 
mence to open. } 


Carnations 

At this period of the year the Carnation- 
house needs close attention.  Over-watering 
must be guarded against, and care should be 
taken when affording water to prevent any 
going on the foliage. Admit air freely 
during -dry weather and maintain sufficient 
fire-heat to ward off damp. 


~ and invariably mairs an otherwise good 


pe 
‘in depth of flower, but the bold to 


exhibit 


November 2 


are faved: A representative 
vase nino may be found in a 


This year the specimens “on view 
eo not wanting: in > dimensio 


— 


ee indeed, eae. did not app 
before naming excellent kinds I 
note of one or two of these. Gener 
is a loose, coarse bloom ofa dirty pi 


lection. Mr. J. Gibson and Mrs. — 
Tickie are a pair of pinks that seem wa 


in qualities required in these days; tt 
out of date. Mrs. pele Balmer, ag n, 


first in. alphabetical eae is” ‘Edith | Be 
bright bronze- yellow bloom wanting 


mae excellent material for a vas 


better, Sank not nate Geane the Bre 
Mr. TL Ww. Pockett i is new bu 

already figured this year. It surpa ‘ses. 
oie ‘pinks for the purpose named. — 
Algernon Davis and Mrs. B. Carp e 
named together, for the latter i is but pe 


S 


few comments were Pe in 
to one or two of the blooms. It j ea 


label to tell the pair are not alikes 
Munro, Junr., a telling crimson bloom, i 
the small side. Mrs. G. Drabble 


spicuous. by ‘its absence. 
yellow form, W. Rigby, ice a fine 
Mrs. M. Sargent, the green-tinted wh: 5 
capital when well done, which 
often, nd Norman Chittenden j is: 


veg and Princess Mary are a whit 
yellow of similar build, which inv 
show up prominently. In order, 1 ha 
gotten Mrs. R. C. Puiling, -whiel 
vellow, is not equalled; at. the same time 
likes to find it in character, and this 
re to the centre. If I wanted a 
‘Pulling’ the form named Mr. J xe 
would be chosen. Rose Day provi f 


biggest. William Turner is, 
giant flower in white, and the yellow 
Mir. W. ee er be Poup led Be it 


tinctly pistons for vases among. 
cently introduced. It may be well 
sider that it takes a season or two 
novelty to show true character ; this t 


to any peculiarity. Gigantic is incurs 
build, the colour pearly-pink. Juli 
bronzy-coloured form of the Mrs. A. 
type, which is bound to come to the 
Norman ‘Davis is regarded the better o 
of the crimson-maroon shade, yet I fear 1 
have discarded it before a proper trial 
been given. The plant resents hot suns 
in summer; it does not care for a large 
and the soil should be free from ma 
In autumn ripen the growth well. 
Harold Wells will eventually, I fancy 
Mrs. Sargent. 
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FOUR DISTINCT TYPES SEEN AT THE NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION 


1. Rayonante in three colours—pink, white, and fawn. The florets 
are tubular and the flower heads resemble those of a Cactus Dablia. 
An old type highly prized for cut flowers and decoration. 
2. The new Japanese Anemone Chrysanthemum, Caleb Cox, the 

Outer or guard florets are long and pointed at the tips and of a deep 
| amber bronze shade, the disc is of a pronounced bright golden 
| colour. An innovation admired for its somewhat strange 


appearance and its glorious combination of colour. 
Miri. J.-jones: 

3. Pompon Chrysanthemum, White Doty, a pure white sport from 
Lilian Doty. Shown by Messrs Godfrey & Son. 

4, The splendid market variety, Felicia, light pink and very bright. 
This most effective variety is difficult to cultivate to perfection, but 
worth the trouble. Shown by Messrs. Cragg, Harrison & Cragg. 


Shown by 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK. 2 


Southern Gardens 


Vines 

When the leaves have fallen the rods can 
be pruned directly an opportunity occurs, and 
on wet davs the cleansing shouid be proceeded 
with. Each spur should be cut back to two 
eyes. If mealy bug is absent the cleansing 
of the rods will be a light job, but where it 
is present a thorough overhaul is needed, half 
measures being of little use. The prunings 
must be burnt at once, every part® of. the 
house scrubbed, and the walls limewashed. 
Remove all loose bark from the rods and 
wash them with a strong solution of Gishurst 
Compound, working the liquid well into the 
crevices with a brush. The surface soil of 
the inside border must be taken outside and 
buried, and replaced with fresh loam. The 
ventilators are kept open till it is decided to 
start the Vines into growth. 


Lime 

This is essential, especially in the kitchen 
garden. A safe dressing would be from 
4 ozs. to 8 ozs. to a square yard. It is best 
applied in winter when a plot is free, and in 
the form of a fine powder. The lime should 
be placed in a dry, open shed, where it will 
become slaked by the action of the air, when 
it is ready for use. 


Carrots 


Late-sown Carrots ought to be lifted and 
placed in store. If they are arranged in a 


clamp or pie similar to Potatoes they will - 


remain in splendid condition till the spring. 


Peas 

The sowing of Peas. is not recommended 
for every reader, but some will be able to 
choose a dry, well-drained border where a 
few lines of the Pilot will stand a chance of 
being a success. ‘Diress the seeds with red 
lead to render them safe from mice, and 
when the seedlings appear protect them from 
birds and slugs. Plenty of soot and lime will 
be needed in many gardens to keep the latter 
at bay. 


Pruning fruit trees 

During the next month or two the pruning 
of fruit-trees should be carried out. This 
ought never to be-done in a haphazard 
manner, and if due regard is'paid to the 
variety and position of the tree, combined 
with common-sense, there is little fear of 
going wrong. In private gardens, perhaps 
owing to the want of space, trees are often 
pruned too hard, when if more headway was. 
allowed better ‘results would be obtained. 


Apples 

When planting Apple-trees, 
an orchard, avoid a plot, 
forest trees are near. 


particularly in 
if possible, where 
They shade the trees 


Winter 


ARDENERS of experience in different 

counties, or, for that matter, in one 

county only, must have come into contact 
at one time or another with such stubborn 
ground as alluded to above, and found that 
only by extreme measures have they been 
able to bring the same into a friable condition 
by the spring. To such, advice is unneces- 
sary. It is to the younger men, be they prac- 
tical gardeners or amateurs with little or no 
experience with such soils, ‘that these re- 
marks should appeal, as there is a vast 
difference in dealing with light, sandy soils 
compared ‘with those of a clayey nature. In 
the former case we like the manure to be 


spring. 
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in summer and their roots penetrate the soil 
over a wide area, thereby robbing the fruit- 
trees. Another point to remember’ is» the 
selection of varieties. ‘Do not. attempt to 
make a collection, but rather choose a few 
standard sorts with a leaning towards the late 
keepers: 


Small fruits 

Cuttings of Gooseberries and Currants 
may be inserted atthe present time, and if: 
the ground is heavy add. some gritty soil. 
Gooseberries and Red and White Currants 
are best on a short stem, and~to secure this 
all the lower buds are removed from the cut- 
tings, leaving three or four at the top. With 
Black Currants basal growth is encouraged, 
so there is no necessity to remove the bottom 
buds. 


Viburnum Carlesii 

This is a hardy plant, but most useful for 
the greenhouse, where its white scented 
flowers are highly appreciated in- the early 
It must not be forced hard or the 
buds will fall. A cool greenhouse will suffice. 


Cuttings in frames 
Cuttings in cold frames will need periodi- 
cal attention to prevent damping, which is 
often caused by insufficient ventilation when 
the weather is. favourabie. Cuttings. of 
Violas, Pentstemons, and Phloxes must have 
all decaved foliage picked off and the soil 
lightly stirred between the plants. If needed 
afiord a good watering on a fine sunny day. 
T. W. Briscor. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, ee ; 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Chrysanthemums 
As soon as the flowers are cut, the plants 


should be cut down and stood in a light posi- 


tion so as. to induce the production of sturdy, 
short-jointed cuttings. Some. varieties 
always shy at throwing up suckers, so it may 


ibe advisable to partly shake away the soil and 
using light 


repot into smaller, clean pots, 
sandy compost and taking care not to press 
this at all firmly. This, usuaily, 
sired effect. 


Taking the cuttings 


After this date all suitable cuttings should 
be secured ‘as soon as they are of the proper, 
length. This refers mainly to the incurved 
and large Japanese sections, but some of the 
decoratives and singles that are naturally late 


in blooming may all be propagated as soon 
as good cuttings can be got. 
rather a slow process at this season, but it is 
a mistake to employ strong heat to hasten 


this, cuttings so treated seldom making satis- 


factory plants later. 


Treatment of Glay Soils 


fairly well decayed ere we dig it into the 
ground, while for the latter the contrary 
should be the case. ‘Thoroughly draining the 
ground, is, without a doubt, the best means 
of lightening such soil, but in nine cases out 
of ten, especially in the case of amateurs, this 
is impossible. ‘It must be apparent to one 
and all who have to do with soils of this de- 
scription that full exposure to the weather is 
necessary before we can attempt to success- 
fully plant or sow in it. Double digging, or 
bastard trenching as it is sometimes called, 
and ridging the soil are doubtless the most 
correct methods, these to be augmented by 
working in at the bottom of each spit as 


‘and roots, giving no more until dryr 


are 


Peach 
has the de- — Sabre 


Rooting is 


best left in the soil, 


‘Cabetouetebted Begone 7 
Even the latest of these are now pré 
ripened off, so the bulbs should be. 
free of the soil, laid out in shallow Xe 
set. jn -a fairly warm, airy pla 
thoroughly. As soon .as perfe 
away among plenty of dry sand, bi 
doing so it is advisable to carefuil 
all the old roots, this being a n 
in spring when potting or boxing 
these most certainly rooting mote quik 
strongly when so treated. Store ir 
place quite safe from frost, but also not 
warm from fear of premature growl 
in. oe 


Watering Ae: | 

This requires, during the next two or “th : 
months, to be ‘attended to with mc 2a 
ordinary care. The bulk of ordina re 
house plants will require comparatively litt, 
the most of them resting during the wint|, 
Give water, therefore, only when the soils 
getting reaily dry, and then | eae | 
much as will moisten the whole bal sil 


again. coming on. Many plants will we 
water only once a week foo the win 


Peach houses _~ eS 
As there is often “Beaty of inc. a 
weather about this time full advantage shot 
be taken to have the Peach-houses thorougl 
cleaned, the trees loosened from the “wir! 
heen where necessary, washed wea a sub 
able insecticide, and retied. Should i 
necessary a few inches of the: surface 4 
should be removed and replaced with 
best procurable turfy loam, to which has bea 
added a fairly heavy dressing of Ze gl 
and old mortar-rubbish. , Nas 
The vineries Bec 
As soon as the leaves drop, and if all i: 
fruit is cut, pruning shoul le attended , 
there being no advantage in allowing this) 
stand over. Loose bark should be remo\! 
and then all loose débris carefully gather! 
up and burned. The glass, iron, and wo«. 
work should all be carefully washed do) 
with soap and water, while brickwork shot! 
be well coated with limewash. As w 
should the surface of the bor 
require renewing seize this opportunity 
have it done. The very best fibrous lo 
well mixed with bone-meal and a fair qué. 
titv of Thomson’s Vine = manure shoul 
used. > 
Rhubarb a 
This can be forced more easily if du : 
and left lying on the surface for to 
before being introduced to warmth. ‘Te. 
quick and satisfactory results use an ea 
variety like Hawke’s Champagne or 
Albert, with Victoria to. come in as 
succession. ~ iC, BLAIR. 
Preston House, Linlithgow: ee | 


much ean strawy Hee that has. 


et ing of THiHee Fibbie not broken ee 
larly small. Each of these will keep the si 
more or less open to frost and wind. Pret 
ous to breaking down the ridges in sprit 
apply a fair dressing of fresh lime or broki 
plaster from an old house or ceiling if’ pr 
curable. In preparing seed ground don 
use too fine a rake, as it removes far t 
many of the smaller stones, which a 
these keeping it mo, 
open and less liable to crack during spells | 
drought. M. 
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Miltonia vexillaria in Mr. E. R. Ashton’s collection at Broadlands, Tunbridge Wells 
The flower spray is direct from a single bulb and shows the free flowering qualities of this grand Orchid 


Miltonia vexillaria 


tonias has often proved very uncertain 
and disappointing. The exact conditions 
Suitable to its requirements are not easy to 
find, but when satisfactorily provided no 
plants are more luxuriant in growth and 
wealth of bloom. For some time I had con- 
siderable difficulty in maintaining the plants 
in a healthy condition, but a visit paid some 
time ago to Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, of 
Rawdon, near Leeds, who are particularly 
Successful in the cultivation of this species, 
suggested the desirability of more generous 
treatment as regards heat and moisture with 
entirely satisfactory results. “The plants are 
now accommodated in a portion of the 
Cattleya-house near the door, where a little 
extra air and additional shading can ‘be pro- 
vided. But the principal feature of the treat- 
ment consists in spraying several times a day 
with water, to which once a week a little 
XL All or other insecticide has been added. 
The trouble frequently met with of the 
‘brown tipping of the leaves appears to be en- 
tirely prevented, and thrips—that bugbear of 
\the cultivator—to which the plants are par- 
ticularly. subject, is kept entirely in check. 
‘This treatment should be continued during 
the whole year, but discretion will suggest a 
‘restrained use of the syringe during periods 
of severe frost. A yearly repotting will be 
‘found desirable, as the rhizome has a tendency 
‘to grow upwards and become loose in the pot, 
when the new roots have a difficulty in enter- 


T HE cultivation of this section of Mil- 


| 
| 


ing the compost. Some time in August, 
when the young growth is 1 inch or 2 inches 
high, will be found a suitable time. The base 
of the plant should be kept low in view of 


this tendency to grow upwards, but not 
buried. One of the finer grades of Ar fibre, 


with the addition of a few dry Oak leaves 
that have been rubbed through a }-inch sieve, 
or a small proportion of Polypodium fibre, 
and a-third part Sphagnum Moss, will be 
found a suitable compost. The surface layer 
may with advantage be composed of half 
fresh Moss and best Ar fibre. The material 
should be firmly but not too tightly packed 
round the plant, and being surface rooting 
too great a depth of compost should be 
avoided. Select as small a pot as possible and 
use a liberal amount of drainage. No dis- 
tinct resting period will be found necessary, 
but slightly drier conditions at the roots after 
flowering, and a copious supply of water in 
the spring, are appreciated. 

Of the many forms of this variable species 
the variety Memoria G. D. Owen undoubtedly 
holds the most prominent place. As an in- 
stance of one of those strange breaks in form 
and colour, which occasionally occur in 
Nature, it is noticeable for the beautiful dark 
mask or blotch of colour which occupies the 
centre of the otherwise self-coloured bloom. 

From this unique plant, by artificial cross- 
fertilisation, a whole series of varieties has 
been raised perpetuating this striking feature 
in its entire beauty. The variety first became 


prominent about the year 1896, when in the 
collection of the late Sir F. W. Wigan. 

Discussing the circumstances recently with 
Mr. Young, whom many will remember as the 
Orchid grower to Sir Frederic at that period, 
he confirms the now well-known story that 
the plant, which he tells me was quite a small 
one, was purchased from Messrs. Sander for 
100 guineas. Although the methods of pro- 
pagation by division were not so well under- 
stood at that time, he succeeded in increasing 
the number of plants, and at the sale of the 
collection on the death of Sir F. Wigan three 
plants realised the large sum of 1,310 guineas. 
Mr. Sander informs me that the plant 
appeared in an importation by their firm on 
the continent and is not of hybrid origin. 

It was named by them after Mr. G. D. 
Owen, a well-known amateur Orchid grower 
of that period of Rotherham. After his death 
it was given the name of Memoria G. D. 
Owen, to perpetuate his memory, although 
the plant was never in the possession of that 
gentleman. At a somewhat later period 
several smaller late-flowering forms appeared 
in importations bearing the characteristic 
mask in a modified form, of which M. v. 
Leopoldii and M. v. superba are the best 
known. 

The conjecture may then be hazarded that 
the variety G. D. Owen is in the nature of a 
natural hybrid, brought about by the agency 
of fertilising insects during countless ages in 
its mative home. The variety is unique, and 
all forms with the characteristic black blotch 
are directly or indirectly derived from it. 

E. R. ASHTON, 
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Practical Fruit Growing 


growing, by Mr. J. W. Morton. The 
book is of special interest to the com- 
mercial grower whose aim is to obtain some 
return for a by no means _ inconsiderable 
outlay as early as possible. The author has 
no sympathy with the old-fashioned method 


! THIS is the title to a useful guide in fruit- 


One method of planting an orchard 
A, Permanent trees; B, Bush fruits ; Xe 


C, Temporary trees 


of planting a number of trees, not always an 
even distance apart, and waiting 10 vears or 
more for the first reasonable crop of fruit. 
This, he states, would mean ruin to those: 
who hoped to get a living from fruit-growing. 

The chapter on planning an orchard con- 
tains sound advice. It is pointed out that bv 
planting trees on two types of stock the 


Se 
=e 


—o 


Wrong method of staking fruit tree 


Bands too tightly tied and stake 
too long 


grower has a number of trees which will bear 
fruit within a few years of planting, and a 
number which will not begin to yield for 
some years, but which, being bigger trees 
when they begin to yield, ‘will carry much 
larger crops. 

The plan which is often favoured is that of 
planting the whole of the orchard with trees 


* “ Practical Fruit Growing,’’ by J. W. Morton, 
Published by Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price 10s. 6d. 


on vigorous stock, the correct distance apart 
to permit them to expand, and in each of the 
spaces between ‘these to plant what are 
known as fillers; in other words, trees on the 
dwarfing type of stock, which will commence 
to produce fruit at a comparatively early 
date. It is recommended that these fillers 


should ‘be taken out when the larger trees 
begin to acquire more room. 

Between the fillers and the permanent trees 
bushes are often planted, and the land _ be- 
tween the rows of trees, while these are too 
young to need much space, may be occupied 
by some other crop. Often Strawberries are 
planted, but some growers prefer root crops, 
while sometimes all the land not required by 
the trees is filled up with bush fruits. : 

There are a great many variations of this 


Method of pruning a young 

fruit tree, also of wiring to 

prevent damage by hares 
or rabbits 


From “ Practical Fruit Growing” 


system of planting, all of which have in 


view the idea of making the most use of the 


land available. 

Diagrams are given showing two or three 
of the methods of pianting often adopted (see 
figures). A good deal depends. upon the 
number of different kinds of fruit it is de- 
sired to plant. Sometimes Plums are 


_ planted in rows alternating with Apples; at 


other times Plums are planted in a part of 
the orchard to themselves. In ‘the author’s 
opinion it is an advantage to keep the differ- 
ent tree fruits together, and to plant different 
varieties of 'the same fruit in the part of the 


Another method of laying out a plantation: 
A, Permanent trees; B, Temporary trees; — 
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plantation devoted to, that fruit. — 
applies to bush fruits, which may be 
between ithe different tree fruits, 
In ‘the case of some vairieties of Apple it j 
essential that they be planted near to ot 
varieties, as, unless they are cross-fertilise 
no fruit will be produced. Such varie 
should be planted near to others whic 
blossom at 'the same time, so that cross 
fertilisation is possibte. + ae 


plar 


* 


C, Plum trees = ae 


A good deal of attention is aiso devoted tc 
| 


are herewith reproduced. 


Strawberry-plants 


(S. R. H. G.).—Your layered Strawberry 
runners now in thumb pots will be too late 


Correct method of staking fruit tree 


The stake should be lower than the - 
lowest branch of the tree : 


to pot on for forcing. You can plant 
out in rows 20 inches apart, to give you. 
early runners to layer next summer if 
pinch out the blooms; or you may plant 
out into a nursery bed g inches apart, « 
transplant them ‘with balls of roots wh 
wanted to firuit next spring, and they ° 
give you good fruit produce the follov 
year. Get them out of the pots as soon 
you can. ; 
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Cooking Pears 


VHESE may be classed with neglected 
{| fruits in many gardens; while in few 
BZ are their merits fully recognised, their 
y representative too often being some 
kken-down specimen that has stood for an 
ndefinite period in the most remote corner of 
the orchard. I find, however, that cooking 
rs repay any little extra care bestowed on 
m; quite as much or even more than 
many dessert kinds. In the first place, they 
extremely hardy and vigorous, Uvedale’s 
t. Germain alone requiring the protection of 
wall. The others succeed well as espaliers, 
yramids, or dwarf standards; but if allowed 
erow very tall, especially in exposed situa- 
tions, the fruit is liable to be damaged by 
wind—that is, if it escapes being blown off 
altogether. Cooking Pears are also regular 
and abundant croppers, and are fit for use as 
soon as they are large enough, and continue 
in usable condition so long as there is any 
demand for them. They may be kept in any 
inary fruit-room from October to May 
without any loss from decay, and with extra 
care they may even be preserved in a sound 
state until late in the summer. However, as 
soon as bush fruits become plentiful the de- 
mand for cooking Pears ceases. 
It is when preserved fruits have to form 
the principal supply of tarts, etc., that cook- 
ing Pears are most appreciated. Where they 
are disliked it is generally the particular 
variety supplied that is at fault. I have fre- 
quently seen it stated that the better the sort 
of dessert Pear the better cooking Pear it 
akes. If this be the case I have not yet 
met with the right kind. Allowing that to be 
the case I should still cultivate cooking 
. The cooking sorts most esteemed 
here are Uvedale’s St. Germain, Catillac, 
rulam, Gilogil, and Morel. There are 
other kinds equally good; but as such Pears 
are all excellent keepers it is useless having 
too many varieties when a few that can be 
depended upon give satisfaction. It is one 
ing to have the best variety of each fruit 
for each special purpose, but another to make 
shift with something that will answer that 
purpose, simply because nothing better is 
available. In many cases makeshifts of 
this kind are so many bars to progress. 


_ The Baldwin Apple 
_ The Baldwin Apple is probably more gener- 
ally distributed throughout the United States 
‘than any other variety of Apple, and it has 
been grown for a great number of years under 
a range of soil and climatic conditions. 
any fruit growers contend that when the 
saldwin is grown for long periods of time 
under different conditions new strains of this 
Variety are developed. In 1911 horticulturists 
at the New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva decided to test this 
‘theory. Eighty-four Baldwin Apple-trees 
re purchased from 4o different locations in 
United States and were set out on the 
Station grounds at Geneva to determine 
Whether distinct strains of this variety had 
developed under widely different enviroa- 
Aents. The trees are now in full bearing, 
d all 84 are producing fruit similar in size, 
our, season, and qualitv. While there 
vy be strains of the Baldwin Apple in 
different parts of the United States, it seems 
fairly certain from this experiment that they 
ve not originated necessarily because of 
ifferences in environment. 


Protecting Fig trees 


| Although the wood of Fig frees will with- 
tand any ordinary frost, it is best to be pre- 


\ 
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pared against exceptionally severe weather, 
as I find trees of several years’ standing much 
more fruitful than young, fresh-planted ones, 
which even in poor soil will produce shoots 
of too luxuriant growth to either withstand 
frost or produce much fruit, and, as the labour 
involved in protecting is trivial compared 
with the crops which a few good trees may 
be relied on to yield, I find it best in our un- 
certain climate to cover the trees about the 
first week in December. The trees, which 
are fan-trained, are unfastened from the wall, 
and the wood is laid in in a bundle at its base, 
where it is easily covered with any available 
material. I use Reeds for the purpose, from 
their being plentiful on the marsh lands close 
by, and therefore of little value. They are 
cut and stored in autumn, and will last good 
for several seasons. I cover the bundles of 
shoots sufficiently thickly to exclude light, as 
that, acting on the frozen wood, is probably 
more injurious than frost. As soon as all 
danger from severe frost is over the covering 
is removed, when any pruning required is 
done and the wood is again fastened in its 
former position. Short-jointed, well-ripened 
shoots will almost invariably produce a crop, 
even when other fruit crops fail. A.G 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus culture 
are, I find, two _ reasons 


HERE 
why so many do not grow Asparagus. 
Some iabour under the impression that 
it is of difficult culture, and a good many 
are unwilling to wait several years before 
they get any return for labour and time 
expended. It is, however, a fact that 
few vegetables are, in the jong run, 
more economically grown. An Asparagus- 
bed will, if well made, last at least 20 
years in good bearing condition, the only 
labour necessary being the destruction of 
weeds and top-dressing annually. It is, how- 
ever, necessary that every care should be 
taken in the formation of the bed. Asparagus 
thrusts its roots deeply into the soil, which 
must therefore be trenched fully 2 feet deep. 
Not only must it be so deeply stirred, but 
every portion of it must be sweet, for 
Asparagus cannot live happily in a rooting 
medium that becomes close and sour. The 
roots are fleshy and suffer much from excess 
of moisture. Except in low-lying situations 
and where the soil is naturally heavy, raised 
beds are not necessary; in fact, in very light 
soil they are, I consider, productive of harm. 
When in full growth Asparagus, lilke other 
vegetables, enjovs a full supply of moisture 
at the roots, and suffers more or less when 
the soil becomes very dry. It stands to 
reason that heat and drought must exercise a 
more direct influence on roots when they are 
some inches above the ground-level. Where 
watering is not practicable the crowns are 
apt to suffer a loss of vitality in a prolonged 
period of heat and drought, and when rain 
comes much of it runs off into the alleys. 
This check naturally is weakening and shows 
itself in diminished vitality the following sea- 
son. Where ground is trenched 2 feet deep 
the bottom spit is in a more or less crude 
condition. Itrequires considerable exposure to 
the elements to bring it into a sweet, friable 
condition. Laid up roughly in the early part 
of the season, frost and ‘wind thoroughly 
search it, so that at planting time the lumps 
crumble in the hand. Asparagus must have 
a liberal application of manure of some kind, 
and there is nothing better for light land than 
pig and cow dung, but, failing this, stable- 
manure will answer the purpose. Where 
dung of any kind cannot be procured some 
concentrated manure must be used. The soil 
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should be manured to a depth of 2 feet, for 
in the course of a couple of seasons the roots 
will run down more than 1 foot. The cheap- 
est way of forming an Asparagus-bed is to 
sow seeds, which can be bought at a cheap 
rate. They should be sown early in April. 
The bed should be 5 feet or 6 feet wide and 
the rows should be 18 inches apart. The 
distance between the plants in the rows 
should be regulated by the after-culture. If 
this is to be of a very generous kind, with the 
object of producing high-class produce, 18 
inches from plant to plant will be necessary, 
but amateurs generally do not need this, so 
1 foot will be enough. If plants are used I 
am in favour of one-year-old plants. They 
are cheaper, and I have found that they 
grow more freely than two and three vear old 
stuff. Keep down weeds and manure 
annually, and a bed made in this way will 
vieid well for a quarter of a century. 
BYFLEET. 


Vegetable culture 


All of us are aware of the scarcity of 
manure, but we should never lose sight of the 
fact that in order to grow good vegetables 
both manure and labour are necessary. Deep 
cultivation of the soil means labour, and 
when undertaken on a large scale it becomes 
expensive, yet-the expense is justified by the 
enhanced results. While manure is scarce 
and dear we ought to remember that a good 
deal of very valuable manurial compost can 
be manufactured at home. All the waste 
substance of house and garden ought to be 
retained; there is far too much ‘‘ wheeling 
out” done in most gardens. At this season 
there is garden waste everywhere. Leaves 
from the trees, the dead stems of herbaceous 
plants, Brassica leaves, Pea straw, Bean 
stalks, the trimmings of verges, the refuse 
from ditches, and suchlike things ought to 
be. carefully collected. A sprinkling of lime 
and of soot will be beneficial, and the heap 
should be turned from time to time. When 
well rotted this compost is of considerable 
manurial value. It costs but little save the 
time involved in handling it, and it supple- 
ments the too scanty ration of manure, which, 
unfortunately, is now the rule in the majority 
of gardens. A (GALLOWAY GARDENER. 


Purple Sprouting Broccoli 


It is surprising the number of amateur gar- 
deners who leave out of their purview, when 
considering the sowing of seed of winter 
greens, Sprouting Broccoli. I can under- 
stand their not giving much attention to the 
earliest, which comes in towards the end of 
the year, when there is plenty of Savoys and 
Brussels Sprouts to be had, but I cannot 
think they appreciate the value of Sprouting 
Broccoli in March and April, when, for the 
most part, the aforementioned have ceased. 
No professional gardener would disregard the 
claims of a breadth of Punple Sprouting, 
knowing that, though the winter may be 
hard, it »will burst into usefulness as the 
spring comes. MIDLANDER. 


Vegetable Marrows in store 


Vegetable Marrows stored for use during 
winter should be frequently examined lest 
decav set in and ‘they are spoilt. It some- 
times happens, if they are placed on a shelf, 
their very weight, coupled with the fact that 
no air can reach the underside, will be suffi- 
cient to hasten decav. The best possible 
method is to put them into string or net bags 
and suspend them in a cool room. Under no 
circumstances should they be kept in a place 
overheated, as obtains in a kitchen. If in a 
cool, airy shed, away from actual frost, one 
may often have Vegetable Marrows until 
well on into January. WOOoDBASTWICK. 
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Successful 


Bolton 
EVER was.the splendour of the Chrys- 
anthemum more brilliantly exemplified 


than at the Albert Hall, when the Bolton 


Horticultural and Chrysanthemum Society 


opened. its 36th exhibition. Although the fog 
prevented some of the exhibitors from reach- 
ing the show in time to have their blooms 
judged, the exhibition unquestionably marked 
a return to the pre-war standard of quality. 
A marked feature was the challenge to the 
majestic Japanese and incurved Chrysanthe- 
mums by the single varieties. While they 
lack the eye-filling qualities of the massive 
globes, they find compensating grace in 
delicacy of outline and adaptability to decora- 
tive design. The big blooms, however, found 
excellent support in the outstanding exhibit of 
24 Japanese which won the blue riband of the 
show, the Society’s silver cup, for Mr. 
Robert Tyrer, florist, of Boothstown, who 
also canried off a host of prizes, and the 'L. L. 
Haselden Cup with the magnificent table of 
Japanese and incurved blooms, and the Presi- 
dent’s Cup with an equally fine display of 
single Chrysanthemums. The 24 variety ex- 
hibit undoubtedly ranked as one of the most 
distinguished examples of Chrysanthemum 


growing. Some of the blooms were 15 inches 
across. 
Mr. John Kay, Boothstown, for 'the third 


year in succession, secured the GARDENING 
ILLusrrateD Medal. Chrysanthemums, while 
they dominated the display, 'were by no means 
the sole claimants of admiration. Orchids 
vied with tthe robust-vigour and vivid colour- 
ing of the Cyclamen, the modest Primulas, 
and the prolific Begonias, while an exhibit of 
Anemones by Messrs. Reamsbottom and CU; 
West Drayton, added to tthe floral charms. 

The vegetable classes were strongly sup- 
ported. Brussels Sprouts flanked by great 
Leeks, Cabbage, and Potatoes were an at- 
traction which lured many into the corridors. 
Messrs.. Robinson, of Garstang, were again 
prominent here. 

Although’ the exhibits, which numbered 
275, were 14 less than last year, the flower 
sections were larger than in 1924, and the 
exhibition fully justified the optimism of the 
President, Mr. Frank Wright, who declared 
that the sees a bright future for the Society. 


Norwich 

This three-day fixture was held on Novem- 
ber roth, 2oth, and 21st in St. Andrew’s Hall, 
Norwich. The ‘Chrysanthemums and other 
exhibits were well up to any previous stan- 
dard; indeed, in the class for 36 blooms there 
were to be seen even better blooms than 
usual. The best Japanese bloom in the show 
Was 1a magnificent specimen of Mrs. G. Car- 
penter included in an exhibit staged by Mr. 
Bentley, Langley Park Gardens, Norfolk. 
The Norwich Corporation had a very fine 
group of pot Chrysanthemums and_fine- 
foliaged plants. For this ‘Captain Sandys 
Winsch, the Parks Superintendent, received 
many personal congratulations. The Misses 
McLintock, Catton Grove, Norwich, also 
staged a beautiful group wherein they had 
endeavoured ito convey an artistic impression 
of red, terra-cotta, and gold. Single-flowered 
Chrysanthemums seem to be coming well to 
the fore, as was evidenced by the large num- 
bers staged as cut flowers and pot plants. I 
think it would be better to keep to a true 
single type, i.e., with one row of petals only 
and not four, five, or six as they are being 
exhibited -to- day. There was keen competi- 
tion in the hall vase and decorated basket 
sections. In the latter Gordon Lang, Esq., 
Plumstead, deserved the honour of first place 
with a most artistic production. 
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The splendour of exhtbiti n blooms 


In other sections a feature of note was the 
collection of berried plants from the Norwich 
Corporation, who have now taken over Earl- 
ham Hall, where the late Mr. Svdney Monris 
established such a choice collection of these 
shrubs. Begonias made a very bright dis- 
play, especially the newer hybrid winter- 
flowering types. Primulas were represented 
by four distinct types—malacoides, Kewensis, 
obconica, and sinensis—all canrying a pro- 
fusion of flowers. An interesting feature was 
a display of seedling Nerine blooms staged 
by Mr. Sam High, 
pise. 2 aver Framingham. Their brightness 
seemed to attract special attention. Cycla- 
mens were good. ; 

In the fruit section the outstanding feature 
was the wonderful display of Apples. The 
colour and quality left nothing to be desired. 
We think that even our ‘Colonial growers, if 
they could have seen them, would have gazed 
in surprise at them. Norfolk Apples will vie 
with any grown in Great Britain for colour 
and quality. There were ovér 100 entries, 
and many classes were for 12, six, and three 
dishes. Pears were rather short in numbers, 
as has been the case generally this year in 
most places, but some fine dessert varieties 
came from the garden of J. A. Christie, Esq., 
M.P., Framingham (S. ‘High, gardener). The 
classes for Grapes were eae: all ‘‘ topped ”’ 
in the prize awards by the splendid examples 
staged by (Mr. William Allan (Gunton Park 
Gardens). Born in 1841, Mr. Allan is still 
going strong, and his interest in fruit cul- 
ture is as keen as ever. 

Vegetables contributed largely to the inter- 
est of the show, Onions, Celery, Potatoes, 
and Leeks being the most prominent. 

There were two sections for allotment 
holders, both of which brought out good com- 
petition from the plots on the outskirts of 
the city. The Norfolk Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion had a space allotted to them where, 
under the supervision of Mr. H: Gonde, an 
extraordinary display of honey and other hive 
products was exhibited. The trade growers 
helped materially in the attractiveness and 
educational side of the show. Messrs. 
Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich, had made a 
feature of Apples from their fruit nursery at 
Tunstead and vegetables from their pedigree 
stocks. They were awarded a gold medal, 
which makes the fifteenth similar honour re- 
ceived in various parts of the country this 
veair. Allwood Bros. and C. Engelman had 
displays of Carnations. Keith Luxford and 
Co. displayed ‘Chrysanthemums. Clibrans 
made a fine show of Cvclamens. A. Reeves 
and ‘Co., ‘Catton, Norwich, had fruit and 
fruit-trees. Sutton’s had a beautiful array 
of. vegetables. ..The ‘East Norfolk Fruit 
Growers’ Association made a bold exhibit of 


: App es graded.and in boxes as sent to market. 


AytcH PEa. 
Lynn 

The annual Chrysanthemum Show pro- 
moted by the King’s Lynn Horticultural 
Society was held at the Central Hall re- 
cently. The Rev. A. Rowland Grant, D.D., 
rector of Sandringham, presided at tthe open- 
ing ceremony, which was performed by Mrs. 
W. R. Sad! er, the ex-Mayoress. 

An attractive display of cut blooms was 
staged in the centre of the main hall, and 
was much admired. The chief exhibits were 
surrounded by fruit and vegetables, and the 
pot plants were shown in the Blackfriars’ 
Hall adjoining. 

The Society’s challenge cups were won as 
follows :—The C. W. Perry silver cup for the 
best collection of Janets blooms, Mr. H. 
Thompson, » the. Plowright 


were hk. 


Chrysanthemum Shown 


gardener to J. A. Christie, : 


silver cup for the best three cut biesgiel In| 
members’ classes, Mr. S. Proctor, Lynn; 
Society’s coming ‘of age cup for the bes 
lection of Apples in ithe open classes, M 
Thompson; the Society’s Coronation cup. 
the best collection of ‘Chrysanthemums: 
pots in the members’ classes, Mr. S. Proctor 
the Holcombe Ingleby cup for the best ol 
lection of vegetable es in the members’ clas 
Mr.\E. Lyons; the G. W. Laws cup for 
best single vegetable exhibit in the member: 
classes, Mr. S. A. Juby, Lynn; the memb 
cup for the best collection of Potatoes, M 
Stoakley; bronze medal presented by TAR 
DENING ILLUSTRATED for the most points” 
the members’ vegetable classes, Mr. E 5 
with 24 points. "Mr. E. ‘Lyons was secon 
with 22 points. It was also announced tha 
Mr. E. Ivy had ‘won the Sir ‘Alfred Jers 
silver challenge cup and a gold medal 
by the Society for the best-kept allotme 
the Borough. Nine other cash prizes, 
by members of the Corporation, were 
awarded. The Mayor presented these s 
prizes to the winners at a gathering i 
evening. Members contributed produce 
a stall which was organised i in support of the 
West Norfolk and Lynn Hospital. Pad 


Aberystwyth 


This Society heid its 22nd Citrysanthe me 
show at tthe Parish Hall on Wednesday, 
November 18th, and was a great success. 
The show was opened by the Mayor, assisted 
by the President, ‘Mr. T. J. Jenkins. The 
chief prize, a 10-guinea cup. given by the 
Aberystwyth Corporation and £5 for 24 cul 
blooms -of Japanese Chrysanthemums was 
won by Mr. H. Austin, Aberystwyth, and the 
second prize by Major Briggs, of ‘Monarchty. 
The groups of plants in pots were very wel 
arranged, and some Aine, large, wellscoloured 
blooms ‘were included. ' Messrs. Meller anc 
Son ‘were the winners of two cups and Mr. 
H. Austin runner-up. Begonia Lorraine wa: 
well shown by Dr. E. Roberts, who showed 
five fine plants. The same exhibitor showec 
a fine collection of Carnations and a collec. 
tion of very fine choice ‘Cypripediums which 
were awarded a card of special merit. 

Single Chrysanthemums were well shown 
by Major Briggs and Mr. Austin, the latter 
taking second prize in a very strong class on 
same day for singles. Specimen plants 
which thad deteriorated of recent years were 
very much improved. There were five entrie: 
of three specimens, and the winner was Mr 
Austin, who showed plants like we used tc 
see grown in the old days of specimens. = 

The special feature noticed all round wa 
the very high and bright colouring of 1 
flowers, which was attributed to the ‘pure 
seaside air. The Committee, of which Emil 
Evans, Esq., is Chairman, E. Hindley, Esq., 
Vice- Chairman, Mr. H. Sheraton Hon. 
Secretary, and. R: C€. Williams Secret: 
have worked thard to make the show a : 
cess, and are to be congratulated on the great 
improvement they have. produced. 8 
medal given by GARDENING JLLUSTRATED was 
well won by a postman, Mr. Llewellyn Hic 
for the second time for the most points in. 
amateur division, — 


Mae 

Lily of the Valley : 

The present is a very suitable time for ‘the 
laying down of fresh beds, should such be 
necessary. A rather moist border of rich ou, 
in partial shade, should be selected, but. no 
under large trees. If one’s own plants are t 
be used select only the largest and finest 
crowns, as weakly, small growths take a 
long time to come to the flowering stage. Le 


ORRESPONDENCE 
4 . (Continued from page 723.) 
_ Apple “ Joytells” 


eceived fruits of this new dessert Apple 
; days ago from the introducer, and I 
y say at once that jt is, in my opinion, a 
t acquisition. In appearance it is hand- 
e and well coloured, and so soon as it is 
gives off a most appetising ‘‘ bouquet.”’ 
hen tasted it is sweet, luscious, and 
flow, with an ideal texture. 1 should cer- 
place it quite in the front rank, and 
ordered it for planting in my small 
rd. It is rather larger than what is 
sidered to be the ideal dessert size, but it 
ns almost peevish to complain of this 
th such a high-class Apple as Joybells cer- 
aly is. I think it is beside the mark to 
ake an explicit comparison between this 
and Cox’s Orange Pippin. It seems to 
we become the custom to ask of a new 
ple, “‘ Is it as good as ‘Cox’s? ”’ or to affirm 
“it is ‘‘ not as good as Cox’s,’’ and so on. 
ould be just as reasonable to claim that 
pples were worth eating because Pears 
ere so much nicer. I am not going to be 
) pedantic as to say that it is either superior 
inferior to Cox’s, but where Joybells differs 
om this fine Apple is in the fact that, 
though a delicious fruit, it does not possess 
iat pleasant sharpness and dainty, piquant, 
varacteristic, and never-to-be-forgotten 
avourr peculiar to our queen of Apples. 

¥ F. HERBERT CHAPMAN. 


2 
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Sternbergia Jutea 

This js very disappointing with me as it 
as spread into small groups and looks 
ry healthy, but only the original clump 


owers and the blooms are small. The 
ibs are in the sun, but in light soil. 
BOSMERE. 


x Zauschneria californica 

During the last two years this has not 
owered. Should it be cut down in winter? 
yeover with glass, but my rock garden is 
sheltered from cold winds and is in 
1 


sun. BOSMERE. 


* 


_ Polygonum baldschuanicum 


= Polygonum referred to in last week’s 
sue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED as being 
ich a prolific creeper, both as regards flower 
nd growth, should, I feel sure, be Poly- 
onum Alberti. I have had one for several 
car and it has entirely covered a large bed 
f shrubs, including two tall Fir-trees, one of 
thich it completely pulled down. Its flowers 
re white, and they last from July to October. 
' baldschuanicum has a distinct shade of 
ink and is not a free flowerer. 

. BOSMERE. 


& Lifting Gladioli 
‘The correspondence in your columns re- 
ding the lifting of Gladioli is exceedingly 
eresting. I may, perhaps, be permitted to 
a few observations derived from various 
ials and observations extending over many 
ars. In early years I have tried leaving 
he ordinary hybrid Gladioli in the ground, 
found this unsatisfactory, even in light 
Yi with a sand and gravel subsoil, as well 
S in heavier ground. On the introduction 
f the beautiful LLemoinei hybrids it was said 
y some that they were more permanent if 
“ft inthe ground than the older hybrids, but 
is I found to be an error, so far as my €x- 
rience went. 1 have also experimented 
‘the Early-flowering Gladioli, of which 
1¢ Bride may be taken as an example. I 
ried at least a dozen varieties under what 
ppeared to be favourable conditions in 
uth-west of Scotland gardens. I have also 
mpared experiences with those of other 


/ 
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lovers of the flower in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and the general conclusion I 
arrived at was that Gladioli (with the excep- 
tion of a few species, such as G. byzantinus, 
segetum, and a few others) deteriorate in a 
few years, even if they stand the winters, 
which they will frequently do. There are, 
of course, exceptions, but I know of few such, 
In my present garden I have had hybrid 


Gladioli become weakly and giving no 
flowers after the first or second winters. 
The early-flowering Gladioli, i.e., The 


Bride and others of this class, appear ‘to be a 
little better, and I know of one or two gar- 
dens where they remain for quite a number 
of years without deterioration or loss. In- 
deed, in these piaces they form big clumps 
and are only lifted after they ‘have become too 
crowded. ‘These gardens are, however, in 
exceptionally mild jocalities and have a 
light, well-drained fertile soil. 

I have found that these early Gladioli will 
do well for a couple of years or so, but after 
that they go-back and either die out alto- 
gether or become.weak. The old advice to 
plant these in autumn and cover the place 
with ashes or litter holds good, I consider, 
with newly-planted corms for the first year, 
but I do not think it is so necessary with 
those which have been planted for a couple 
of years. My experiments and observations 
point to the advisability of lifting Gladioli 
annually and storing them until the usual 
planting time. The early ones should be 
lifted when the leaves wither and kept dry 
until autumn, when they may be replanted. 
The later ones are best lifted when the leaves 
wither also and stored until spring. 

: S. ARNOTT. 


With further reference to this subject 
(issue November 21st, p. 709) and in answer 
to Mr. Wolley-Dod’s inquiry, one cannot 
commence lifting too soon after the buibs are 
fit. The late Matthew Crawford, in the 
book, ‘* The Gladiolus,” wrote :— 

‘‘ When one has many bulbs to take up it 
is best to commence earlvy—about the last of 
August or the first of September. This gives 
a long season for drying, which is quite 
necessary, as it is difficult to cure a great 
many in a short time, especially in unfayour- 
able weather.” 

And so say all of us! 

I suppose all bulbs, more or less, after they 
have gone through the dry stage start to 
throw out roots afiter the first autumn down- 
pour. 

Tulips generally do better after being lifted 
and replanted. 

What happens to the Gladiolus in its native 
home? Does it not grow in the rainy sea- 
son, ripen off in the dry, and lie in the dusty 
earth sometimes quite on the surface with 
the bulblets actually sticking out of the soil 
and exposed to the almost tropical sun of 
Natal? If so, how can such conditions be 
obtained in England? 

Sussex. 


The following extract from the 
November number ‘‘ Garden and Home 
Builder ”’ (American) may be of interest to 
your readers. 

Mrs. Alden S. Steck, Calumet, Michigan, 
writes :— 

“The fall of 1921 I left 50 Halley and 50 
Niagara in the ground. The winter was very 
severe and the snowfall was not heavy as 
compared to other years. I had given the 
bulbs up for lost, but when the mild weather 
set in just 50 Halley and 25 Niagara came up. 
These blossomed fully two: weeks earlier than 
the same varieties planted in the usual way, 
and made stronger plants. The next fall I 
left 100 mixed and 25 Niagara. They all 
came up the next spring, with many little 
side shoots from the bulblets at the base of 
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the large bulbs. The flowers of the first 75 
bulbs were smaller that year, and I think 
that was because the bulblets took the 
strength away from the parent bulbs. In the 
fall of 1923 I lifted all the bulbs, and after 
taking off the little bulbs reset them in new 
ground. The original Halley and Niagara 
were also set back in new ground. The next 
blooming season found them in all their 
former glory. Since then, when setting them 
out in the fall, I change their ground and 
save the little bulblets for the next year. In 
our climate, although it gets very cold—25 
degs. being quite common—we have heavy 
snowfalls, which may be the reason fall plant- 
ing of Gladiolus succeeds here.”’ 
INTERESTED. 


How a tock garden may be brightened 
in November 
MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS IN NOVEMBER. 


After having left a little rock garden, not 
far north of the Thames, sadly lacking colour 
and interest, it was most refreshing to find 
one, in the month of November, still glowing 
with masses of colour, In spite of heavy 
rains and boisterous winds the long rock gar- 
den in Warrior Square, St. Leonards, only 
a few yards from the sea, is still making a 
delightful picture, thanks to the various 
Mesembryanthemums. The most noticeable 
of these now blossoming are the blush-white 
flowered M. lepidum, the rich rose M. 
ameenum, the broad-leaved, large, cerise- 
flowered M. vespertinum, the pure yellow M. 
serrulatum, and the rich, deep-orange M.- 
aureum, the buds of which are a deep ver- 
milion. M. floribundum was well named, 
and the plants I saw were still covered with 
a mass of small, deep cerise flowers. 

The Mesembryanthemums in the garden 
referred ‘to were all planted by Mr. Hawkins 
under the direction of Mr. Miller, formerly 
of Gensing Gardens, St. Leonards, who has 
been in charge of the public gardens at 
Hastings for upwards of 30 years. His work 
there must have given pleasure to-thousands 
of residents and visitors during the many 
years he has been responsible for them, 

Amongst them Gazanias were still bloom- 
ing freely and made a wonderful contrast to 
the colder, piercing cerise tones of the 
Mesembryanthemums. Centaurea gymno- 
carpa and C. candidissima contributed ‘to the 
beauty of the picture with their silvery 
foliage, while Lithospermum prostratum and 
Plumbago Larpenta, with their blue blos- 
soms, enhanced the warmer tints of the 
numerous Mesembryanthemums. There are 
many warm, sheltered positions where these 
might flourish, and in a dry position with 
good drainage they are hardier than appears 
to be generally known. Where this is the 
case they are a wonderful acquisition to the 
rock garden, prolonging both its colour and 
interest far into the winter, and providing 
pleasing cut flowers for table decoration. 

Hastings. BH. Ww. 


A lavender Oswego Tea 


The old-fashioned Oswego Tea (Monarda 
didyma)), with its bright red flowers, is not a 
refined plant nor one which can be used to 
advantage in borders where attractive colour 
schemes are sought. Several varieties are 
now on the market, however, which are very 
useful, having delicate shades which go well 
in almost any combination. Perhaps the 
handsomest of these newer ‘Monardas is the 
variety violacea. The flowers of this plant, 
of-a dainty lavender in colour, are borne 
profusely and are carried on stout stems. 
When used as a cut flower in a basket 
arrangement this Monarda makes an un- 
usually charming display, and invariably in- 
vites comment. 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pup- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of ccnifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 


- stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 


assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Cutting down Lavender 

(A. B.).—We should advise. you to put in a 
lot of cuttings at once under a hand-glass if 
you have such, if not, in the open under a 
shady wall. Cut down the plants next March 
and put a layer of manure over the roots, 
keeping them well watered if the weather is 
dry.. The plants should break from the 
bottom and become. thick and strong. If 
they ‘fail to do so dig them up, well manure 
and tiil the ground, and plant the cuttings 
which have been struck and ‘well rooted. This 
latter may not be necessary if the plants that 
now form the hedge sre vigorous and 
healthy. 


Camassias on heavy soil 

I am much interested in the descriptions 
given in November 7th number of Camassia 
esculenta,.and am anxious to try it in heavy 
clay soil. Is it likely to do well in cold and 
very heavy clay partly under shade of Oaks? 
I want a hardy plant requiring little attention 
to fill some bare ‘places between shrubs down 


my drive. Wisse Ge 


| We should think the heavy clay soil would 
suit the bulbs of Camassia, only they should 
have some sand put in the soil at the base of 
the bulbs. We ‘believe they grow in the 
heavy loams of California, but on the hill- 
sides. So it would be as well to see the 
position should not be too low or damp for 
them. ‘The bulbs soon ripen off after flower- 
ing. By July very little is left above-ground. 
We consider the woodcut to represent the 
taller C. Leichtiini rather than C. esculenta, 
Which grows less high.—M. P.] 


Transplanting Romneya Coulteri 

(W. ‘Leonard S. Loat).—The best time to 
transplant the above is the second week in 
April, as by that time the shoots are be- 
ginning “to show signs of activity. It is, 
nevertheless, a very unset a subject to 
transplant, owing to its long, thong-like, and 
fibreless roots. Piants moved with the great- 
est care often fail, and we would advise you 
to allow vour plant to remain where it is 
unless it is absolutely necessary to transfer it 
to another site. Try and wemove a few 
sucker-like growths from around the base of 
the plant and endeavour to get these estab- 
lished before attempting to move the main 
root, 


GREENHOUSE 


Beschorneria superba 


I have a large healthy plant of Beschorneria 
superba in my greenhouse. It has been there 
for years, but never flowered. I do not know 
what the flower is like, or anything about 
the plant really. Will you, please, tell me 
if it is likely to flower, and is it worth keep- 
ing even if it does, as it takes up a good deal 
of 1 room ? BAH. 


{Beschorneria, a genus belonging to the 
Amarvllidacez, is a greenhouse evergreen 


succulent, 
Agave and Aloe. It needs a liberal supply 
of water during the spring and summer 
months, and much less in winter, Perhaps 
the reason why your plant does not flower is 
too much shade. It enjoys ail the light 
possible. We should feel’ inclined to offer 
the specimen to Kew or other botanical gar- 
den. We do not know the species you refer 
to. ] 


Keeping bedding plants through the 
winter 


(R.).—Provided you have ia fair amount of 
light, keep the plants rather dry and just 
free from frost should severe weather set in. 
Such plants as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and 
Marguerites can be kept through the winter 
in an attic. Try to maintain a temperature 
of 4o degs. to 4x degs. 


Roman Hyacinths 

(H. Y.).—We should recommend you to 
move your Roman Hyacinths to the green- 
house now. They are very backward for 
bulbs planted in August, and we fear could 
not be large, well-matured specimens, such 
as are necessary for early ‘forcing. Keep 
them icovered for a few weeks yet, or, at 
least, until growth is 4 inches high. This 
will advance them, and you can easily keep 
them back if found to come on too rapidly. 


Growing plants for market 


(Anxious).—You really cannot grow for 
market with any prospect of profit in so small 
a house; more especially as your time is 
limited. We would advise you to use it for 
renovating and producing pleasing plants for 
the home and w indows; also summer-flower- 
ing plants for the outside garden. You ought 
to be able to grow Tomatoes in plenty for 
home consumption, but would not get enough 
at a time to be worth marketing against the 
enormous consignments now sent in. A 
Black Hamburgh Grape might be planted, 
the roots being inside, but allowed access to 
an outside border algo. We would strongly 
advise vou to give up all ideas of income from 
such a house. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Privet and Holly hedge 


(H. P.).—Privet and \Holly iwill succeed in 
your soil, but do not mix the plants. Use 
one or the other. The ‘Privet is a fast-grow- 
ing shrub, and soon makes aa thick hedge, 
but it is also very hungry and evil smelling. 
The Holiy, though not of such rapid growth, 


makes mutch the prettiest hedge. Use this 
in preference. Set the plants about 12 inches 
to 318 inches apart. Thuja occidentalis 


(American Arbor-vitee), T. Menziesii, English 
Yew, and Quick would also prove satisfac- 
eee The present is a suitable time to plant 
the hedge. 


Yucca not variegated 


(P. L.).—If your Yuccas have not already 
developed striped or variegated foliage there 


needing the same eaten as 


is not much hope of them doing so noy 
is an indisputable fact that seedling 
plants with variegated foliage have 
dency to revert to the green-leaved f 
The variegated sorts should be propagati 
by stem cuttings and division of the ro 

Cut the stems into pieces, leaving” an 
each piece, and bury in moist soil and 
in a genial bottom heat. In a very littl e | 
the eye will grow and roots be emit 
Division. of the roots is a very. good m: 
of increasing the stock. When a pl 
lifted from the 1open ground it will” 
served that there is a quantity of thick - 
roots. If these are cut off and placed 
bed of light soil in a temperate house 
will in nine cases out of fen grow Sie: s 
little plants. - 


Azalea failing 


(A.~J.)--—The most ores cause 
failure in question is that the plant, 
pot-bound, the ball of earth around the 
has become dry in the centre. This 
happens with plants potted in peaty, 
unless great care is taken to give er 
water every ‘time it is applied to thoro) 
wet the whole mass of soil. Nothing 
detrimental to plants of all kinds as FS 
driblets of water to the moots. Exami : 
roots of the plant in question, and, | if foun 
too dry, pierce the ball of earth in a fey 
places with a sharp-pointed piece of iron, < 
then place it in a tub of water for a 
until the whole of the ball is mois 


thoroughly. 
FRUIT © 


Keeping Grapes en 
ne —The bese ‘way to keep Gr. 


as icaibion before ag is gerne some ‘be 


- should be prepared by being hung in a slopin; 


position in a dry, airy room; they should. 
nearly filled with clear spring water, a 
pieces of charcoal being added to k 
sweet; the stem should be inserted in 
bottle with the Grapes hanging over, 
have cut Lady Downe’s Grapes at Christ 
and kept them until June in this way. 


Treatment of Gooseberry bushes 
I used to have wonderful Gooseberries, 
now, through neglect and bad prun 
have norfe. The bushes are healthy an« ’ 
a lot of new wood, and I think after th 
vears of no crop they should be ruthl 
pruned back. M. Boor: 


[Gooseberry bushes in the condition 
tioned need careful treatment. “The 
thing to do is to thin out the old wood, ge 
rid as far as possible of the oldest and : 
decrepit of the branches. Next thin o 
young wood, leaving -suitably-placed ; 
to supply the -vacancies caused by the 
moval of the older wood. Such ‘shoot 
should ‘be shortened back to one-third of th 
‘ength. Other young growths, with the 
ception of the leading shoots at the en 
the branches, should “be. shortened bacl 
three buds to form fruiting spurs 
leaders may be cut back to half their le 
or left as jong as may be deemed advisa 
but in any case they should be tipped. 
regard to pendent growths, dispense — 
them whenever possible as the fruit on t 
invariably becomes splashed with soil” 
rainy weather Aang is renee useless. 


acer one that shen it tas to ae 
ripen for dessert. If uniable to carry out 
foregoing suggestions yourself we str 
advise you to employ the services of a pr 
cal man. If birds are in the habit of 
budding the bushes net_'them over di 


aes yr. 
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the thinning and pruning have been carried 


gut, otherwise you may lose the crop of 
yother season. | 


Vintering Strawberries in pots 

(J. Novis)—Many expedients for protect- 
oe Strawberries are resorted to, such as 
sing ‘them in ashes, placing them in cold 
mes, etc. We have tried many different 
thods, but we feel sure that more harm 
n good is done by placing them under 
too soon. They do best out of doors 
on a good coal ash foundation, provided 
pots are plunged to their rims in leaves, 
, ashes, or Cocoanut-fibre. The Stnaw- 
ry is hardy enough to stand our winters 
hout any protection in the open ground, 
d in pots they only require to be placed 
osely together and the intervals between 
them packed with some non-conducting 
aterial to render them perfectly safe; in 
fact, in this-way the foliage will be cleaner 
and the roots healthier than those ‘of plants 


wi tered under glass... When wintered in this 
yay it is surprising how much more readily 
they respond to heat when introduced for 
forcing than they otherwise would do. The 
posure to the winter's cold induces perfect 
est at the proper season. 


Lord Derby Apple ) 
_(M. D.).—We find this to be one of th 
most profitable of kitchen Apples. ‘The trees 
rarely fail to bear, and the majority of the 

its are very large, conical in shape, and 

luch ribbed. The colour is deep green when 
first gathered, and this, as the fruit ripens, 
changes to. a rich orange-yellow. 


i 


? 


Ne Hs ca 


irst-rate Apple, and ought to be included in 
every collection. 


4 


Canker in Apple-trees 
~(W. M. M.).—Canker comes usually from 
wk of proper foods in ‘the soil for the trees, 
and ialso where roots are in sour soils. Some 
varieties are very susceptible to-canker. In 
‘our case pare off smoothly the diseased 
parts, then make up a. mixture of soft-soap, 
clay, and paraffin, the latter in the proportion 
of a teacupful to a gallon. Have it all well 
mixed and pasty, then dress the wounds with 
na doing it two or three times during the 
Winter and spring. At the same time you 
hae find it desirable to give about the roots 
to be well hoed in a mixture of Kainit and 
superphosphate of lime in equal parts, just 
Sprinkling it about over the roots once a 
month, and for some time. This well hoed 
may in the spring be supplemented by oc- 
asional liberal waterings of sewage, and in 
Ye summer by top-dressings or mulches of 
0 ponal manure. It is evident that the 
er in the trees germinated in them ere 
splanted, and now you may find little 
ulty in keeping it in check, if not in 
xterminating it. 


2k 


s on Gooseberries 

(E. A.).—There is nothing wrong with the 
s. Ihe Moss is the result of the bushes 
mg in a too heavy and moist soil, and per- 
s they aré also too crowded. Unless the 
round is thoroughly drained you cannot hope 
get clean shoots. 


ach-trees in house 
(C. T.).—If you plant Peach-trees on a 
font trellis to train up under the roof you 
lust allow 'them to do so only two-thirds ine 
ght of the roof, as otherwise you will get 
0 light for the trees on the back wall. Even 
n, being a $-span, you would get little 
ect light on to them. The putting in of 
dard trees cannot be sanctioned for one 
ment, as you suggest. We should prefer 
swise trellises, 5 feet apart, planting trees 
ngly against them, giving six trees on 
llises 10 feet wide, which would be 60 feet 


© 
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run, and then you would, in that way, get 
far more light on to the trees on the back 
wall. With trees trained up close under the 
giass you will find the back-wall trees will do 
very indifferently, except towards thé top of 
the wall, : : 


VEGETABLES 


Forcing Rhubarb 

(H. 'C.).—The weight of produce that may 
be obtained from Rhubarb irootss forced de- 
pends entirely on the size of the roots and 
the number of crowns they have. Any 
answer must be entirely problematical and 
worthless apart (from that, so much depends 
on pulling, ete. As to watering Rhubarb 
roots when set in soil in a dark place to push 


early growth, one good watering at first 


commonly suffices, as root-action is not great, 
Johnstone’s St. Martin’s is a good forcing 
Rhubarb, so too is Hawke's Champagne— 
probably the best; Linnaeus is also good, so 
too is the popular Victoria. It is the rule to 
allow Rhubarb roots to remain in the ground 
four years before lifting for forcing, by which 
time they are huge clumps of iroots. To have 
plenty, a good quantity of divided roots— 
single crowns—should be planted into fresh 
soil every April to keep up a succession. Of 
course, the darker you can make the place 
of forcing the ‘better, ‘but be careful of drip 
from plants above. 


Rhubarb for forcing 

(R.).-There is nothing better than a hot- 
bed for forwarding Rhubarb, but it may be 
brought along if laid under a stage in a warm 
house.. If dung is employed care should be 
taken that the great flush of heat is passed 
before the roots are placed on it, or the 
growth will be too weakly. To have it ready 
to pull by Christmas a bed should be made 
up quite by November. There is no need to 
bury ‘the roots in soil, as is often done; they 
only need to be covered ‘with litter, and this 
should bury them 6 inches deep, then the 
stalks come through ‘it clean and of good 
length. Roots that have been forced are not 
in a general way preserved, but if, instead of 
taking every available leaf irom them, the 
last two or three are left on, they will in time 
recover if planted on good ground. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A neglected garden 


(A Learner).—Yes, the present is a good 
time to apply either basic slag or ‘bone-meal, 
the first-mentioned if your soil is heavy or 
bordering on clay, and the latter if the soil is 
of medium texture or light and sandy. 


Mealy bug and gas tar 

(K.).—We have had no actual experience 
of the gas tar remedy, but from what we 
have heard of it ‘there is no doubt that it is 
excellent for the eradication of mealy-bug on 
Vines. We have never heard of Gishurst 
Compound being used after the rods have 
been painted with the above-named mixture, 
and should consider it unnecessary. When 
the Vines are started into growth a very care- 
ful look-out should be kept in case any in- 
sects should put in an appearance. If any 
are detected touch them with a camel-hair 
brush dipped in methylated spirit. -- 


Wireworms 

(K.).—Yours seems to bea very bad case, 
and affords conclusive proof that even a 
strong dressing of gas-lime, as we have long 
feared, did little harm to wireworms. There 
are now left two methods. One is getting 
oil-cake as given to cattle, placing pieces of 
this into the ground here and there, and 
leaving the worms to feed upon it to repletion, 
killing themselves, or marking the place of 
each piece ‘with a stick, lifting it up once a 


“shop. 
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week, thus catching all the pests preying upon 


it.’ You may also planta féw inches deep, 
in the same way, pieces of Swede Turnip, 
Carrot, Beet, or Mangold Wurtzel, making 
traps for them in that way. Then you may 
fork up your ground once a fortnight during 
the winter and turn poultry in upon it. They 
will destroy great numbers, but an occa- 
sional breaking up is needful to give the owls 
a chance. What will kill wireworms as a 
dressing may harm the soil materially also, 


Boiler 

(Query).—To ‘have a good holding fire in 
the sort of upright boiler you name you must 
stoke it frequently, and clear the ash-pit well. 
If you allow it to become choked, checking 
draught, the fire is slow, and there is little 
heat. Use well-broken coke, rather small 
than otherwise, and a little coal-dust may be 
mixed with it. If you find the house becomes 
too hot you can reduce the draught by em- 
ploying a damper, or if the ireverse, then open 
the damper to cause more draught and com- 
bustion. Much depends on where the boiler 
is placed and the extent as well as size of 
piping attached. As to where to sell flowers 
vou had better inquire at the nearest florist’s 
Do not reckon on having many to 
dispose of from a small house. To get any- 
thing like a paying jprice it is needful to have 
not only a constant supply, but a large one 
to be of any value to the florist. 


Turfing ash tennis court 

(N.).—As it would need over 1,600 proper- 
sized turves to cover your tennis-court it 
would be a very expensive matter. Sowing 
down with Grass-seed is cheapest, and if you 
purchase your seed from a good source you 
will be safe. We, however, advise you to 
remove some of the ashes if rather thickly 
laid. If not more than 2 inches thick then 
fork up and mix the ash surface well with 
4 inches of the soil, thoroughly well pulver- 
ising it, and treading it well to make it even, 
then well raking it and rolling, raking it 
loosely again before sowing. The seed, how- 
ever, should not be sown until April, and 
therefore there is no hurry, but the prepara- 
tion should be done not later than March. 
Some clean fine soil may be strewn over the 
surface before sowing. Ask for seed enough 
to sow the space you have. Let it be sown 
very evenly, then thoroughly raked in, and 
the ground again well rolled. Birds must be 
scared off, as they generally pick up the seeds 
and eat them. Let all weeds be thoroughly 
forked out at once, ere 'they grow too big. 


Sandy soil 

(T. W.).—Our experience of soils of this 
description is that if deeply worked at the 
first, before any planting is done, they will 
grow almost anything very well. Soils may 
not naturally be all that can be desired, but 
if yourwork and feed them they soon improve. 
Have your ground trenched, but keep the 
bottom soil where it is, only breaking it up 
deeply with a fork, replacing the top spit of 
soil on ‘the top.- Give at the same time a 
good dressing of manure, half decayed. Once 
the ground-is well prepared in this way, and, 
indeed, after planting, you may add a mulch 
or surface-dressing of manure. - You may in 
due season sow or plant Peas, Beans, Pota- 
toes, Cabbages; indeed, any vegetables or 
flowering plants. 


How to destroy mealy bug 

(Ro Ray).—The mealy bug, with which 
your Plumtbago iis covered, is probably the 
worst of all the insect pests with which ‘the 
plant grower has to contend, and nothing 
short of.radical measures will ensure its de- 
struction. It often happens that lack’ of 
perseverance or want of time enables the in- 
sect to multiply to such an enormous extent 
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that it is found extremely difficult to keep it 
inicheck. If, however, the work of extermi- 
nation is commenced and carried on in good 
earnest there is no reason why the affected 


plant or plants should not in a short time be | 


thoroughly freed ‘from this troublesome pest. 
The present time is favourable for the neces- 
sary operations. In the first place, the plant 
must be carefully gone over and thoroughly 
cleansed of all living insects by washing every 
part with Gishurst Compound; then every 
crevice in the brickwork should be carefully 
stopped, and the whole of its surface washed 
with fresh-slaked lime. At the same time 
wash all the woodwork with soap and water ; 
in fact, thoroughly clean every portion of the 
structure. If the interior woodwork can be 
painted so much the better. All that thas 
now been done will be useless unless the 
whole of the plant can be gone over again, 
exercising the utmost vigilance that not an 
insect escapes ; in fact, every plant should be 
examined ‘three times in the course of a 
fortnight. In the case of plants’not of a 
valuable nature and which are badly infested, 
we would advise that they be thrown away, 
replacing them with healthy young speci- 
mens. If iclimbers exist in the structure cut 
them back and thoroughly clean them. The 
work of cleaning will be much simplified 
thereby, and they will speedily refill the space 
with thealthy wood. 


SHORT REPLY 


Enquirer.—We are quite at a loss to give 
an explanation as to why the Violets wither 
when picked and placed in water. Perhaps 
some reader will give his experience.—Ep. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 
H. S.—Apple: King of the Pippins. 
P. Clutterbuck.—Royal Pearmain, 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT 

W. E. Wricut, for nearly three years gar- 
dener to J. G. Moret, Esq., at Llenstaff 
Court, Pontyclun, S. Wales, and previously 
gardener to Sir OSwaLp BosaNQueT, at 
The Florence, St. Birriavels, Gloucester- 
shire, as gardener to G. B. Bryrue, Esq., 
Stockton House, near Rugby, Warwick- 
shire. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 

The Cabinet Maker.—Practical Furniture 
Draughtsmanship ; Dinner and Dance of the 
Yorkshire Federation; Annual Dinner of the 
Association of Master Blindmakers; Annual 
Dinner of the Design and Industries As- 
sociation. 

The Chemical Age.—Special Tar Products 
Issue; The Position of Coal Tar Industry ; 
Tar Distillation Plant and Processes; Annual 
Meeting of the British Dyestuffs Corpora- 
tion; Sheffield Conference on Smokeless 
Fuel. 

Discovery.—“ The Condition of the Scien- 
tific Worker in Soviet Russia,” by Ivor 
Montagu; ‘‘ Science and the Alpine Snows,’’ 
by Charles W. Domville-Fife. 

The Electrician.—lron sand Steel Issue: 
‘' X-Rays in the Examination of Metals,’’ by 
V. E. Pullin; ‘‘ Coal, Tiron, Steel, and Elec- 
tricity,’ by L. P. Sidney; ‘‘ Electric Furnaces 
during 1925,’’ by W. S. Gifford. 

The Fruit Grower.—The Problem of 
Bottled Cider; Manures for Potatoes; In a 
Canadian Orchard. 

The Gas World.—Conference on Solid 
Smokeless Fuel at Sheffield : Special Report ; 
The Use of Tar in the Construction of Road- 
ways; Public Lighting by Gas, with Special 
Reference to Automobile Purposes. 

The Hardware Trade Journal:—The Tin- 
plate Manufacturers’ Pooling Scheme ; 
Books of Account for Hardware Retailers ; 
\ Chat on Cutlery and Plate; Gernmany’s 
Industrial Position. : 
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KINNELL'S COKE 32% 
CRUSHER 


Carriage 
aid to 
Reduces Fuel to : tations in 
the correct _ size England 
and Wales 


for long burning 


Small Crusher tor Wall z  20/- 
Ditto on Wrought Stand - 40/- 
Large Crusher for Wall - 40/- 
Ditto on Wrought Stand 


Strong Coke Pan 10/- ext 
Large Crusher breaks 


| cwt. & small one gf 
42 lb. in 20 minutes 


CHAS.P.KINNELL € C9 17), 
65.654 Southwark St. London.S EI 


GROUND LIME GROUND LIME 
Best of ail Fertilisers 
Free on Rail, 3/= cwt. Bags free. Cash with order. 
HENRY BEAUMONT, Knottingley, Yorks. 


we. 


I just burnt them on the 
~) ground and they thoroughly 
fumigated A planta. ‘he 
Judge wanted the name of the 
stuff that kept my flowers so 
insect-free. I told him ‘' Dar- 
lington's AUTO-SHREDS." 
At all seedsmen they cost— 
No. 1 (to fumigate 10,000 cubic 
feet) For tender or 
ordinary plants .. 6/- 
No.2 (10,000 of.) Ordinary 
plants .. a o- 446 
No 8 (1,000 c.f.) Ordinary or 
tender plants see VE 
No. 4 (2,500 6.f.) Ditto .. lg 
Any dificulty in obtaining write direct 
W. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD., 
Original Patentees, sage 
HACKNEY, LONDON. E.8 


EDGELL’S HOUSES 


Strongly made in sections, roof included, and erected before 
; dispatch, with bolts for bolting together. - 
Staging, also 21 oz. English made glass cut to sizes included. 


9ft. by 6ft. 
£13 16 0 
10ft. by 7 ft. 
£15 15 0 
12 ft. by 8 ft. 
£17 20 


T’S FIXTURE 
Made in complete 
sections, bolts sup- 
plied, and carriage 
paid. 

7ft. by 4ft. by 6ft. 


MESH 


£4 00 

FREE 9ft. by 6ft. by 7 ft. 

: 1 E £6 26 

B 12 ft. by 8 ft. by 9 ft, 
Eye £9 19 O- 


EDGELL’S Buildings have proved by test to be the best 
Send for our 96-page Catalogue of Portable Buildings 
of every description, post free. 3 


Established in Radstock 32 Years, | 
W. & Ai EDGELL, Ltd.(Depnt. R.), Radstock, 
near Bath. ; 


On the market for over 50 years, 
They are safe, sure, and lasting. 
gardeniog; they stand unrivalled at the present day for all Garden Crops. ua 
Prices:—-VINE, PLANT, AND VEGETABLE MANURE-= Perfect Food— _ 
1 cwt., 30/=; 56 1b.. 16/*; 281b., 9/=; 141b., 5/=; 71b., 3/=; tins, 1/Zand9d. SPECIAL | 
TOP DRESSING MANU 
141b., 5/6; 71b., 3/; tins, 1/3. Carriage paid on 28 lbs. and up. f 
ae” WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET—POST FREE ON REQUEST eh 4 . 
SOLD BY NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE . 


Or from Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND — 


(W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD. 


= #9 £9 ¥ peak te % PA 2 A 
November 28, 19§ 


ae 
they still hold first place for QUALITY and RESULTS. | 
The direct result of many years’ practical experience in’ 


RE—an excellent stimulant—56 lb., 1'7/=;.28 1b., 9/6; | 


= 


ANTHRACITE. CONS 


Before Booking:Order 
it must be to your 
interest to enquire 
for Lowest Prices _\4\', 
from : 


Jas, Thomas & Co 


Glo’ster Chambers, SWANSEA 


Contractors to Messrs. Crossley Bros., Ltd., Manchester. 
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GREENHOUSE BOILERS 


F. BRIGHT & SONS. 


JULIAN ROAD, BATH 


Co 


ai 


it(Established 1866) Sole Manufacturers of == 
_\PATENT METALLIC NON- 
CONDUCTING GLASSHOUSES ~ 

“The All-Steel Greenhouse *’ 3 


If without gutters and 
down pipes at eaves. | 


SPAN GREENHOUSE 


£25 0 0 
£44 10 0 


= illustrated). 
Size 12 ft. by 8ft. 

20 ft. by 10 ft. | 

.. Free on rail Bury St. Edmunds. | 

. If your wood greenhouse is decayed, replace it with one of | 

our patent up-to-date Metallic Non-conducting Green- 

houses. These Metallic Greenhouses are made of steel 


throughout (except doors). They are the warmest metallic 
glasshouses made and of very superior construction, 

NO TIMBER TO ROT, NO SAGGING RAFTERS, PRACTICALL’ 
INDESTRUCTIBLE AND NOTHING TO GET OUT OF ORDER. 
Catalogues, Plans, Estimates of any size Conservatories, 

_ ~ Greenhouses, Vineries, ete., on application. = 
_W..G. SMITH & CO., Ltd. (Estab. 1866), — fe 
Victoria Works, Bury St. Edmunds =| 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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se 
_ FEW weeks ago I read, either in the 
| columns of this paper or in some other 
horticultural journal, that bulbs for 
cing, if brought into heat too soon, would 
bo ick ward. than those left longer out- 
Now, one often reads things like this, 
et without doubting the truth of them, 
i not really impressed until it comes 
| one in actual 
ictice. I have lately 
ia very decided veri- 
ution of the above 
tement. Some Golden 
aw Daffodils had been. 
zed up to see how 
ty they would flower 
ordinary green- 
ise treatment. Our 
n, knowing that these + 
re. wanted in bloom 
ly, brought two boxes 
them into an ordinary 
house, where  so- 
ed Geraniums are 
py, So no great heat 
allowed. A month 
2x two more boxes 
* introduced to the 
1e house and put be- 
Sethe first two. At 
present moment the 
© arrivals are nearly 
yntnight ahead of the 
t batch, and not only 
but they look far 
we healthy and 
ishing, although the 
'stock of bulbs was 
for all four of the 


ember Mir. W. T. 
told me years and 
ago that it was a 
take to bring 
i 

fodils inside too soon, 
: as I said before, it ‘often needs personal 
®rience to drive an idea home. I think 
fitical point the forcer must wait for is 
eaking of the leaves through their pro- 
Ve sheath. If this has not happened 
) a plant is in a cool temperature it 
‘ e a long time in healt. This little 
nce only shows how easily bulbs may 
ned, if not ruined, by apparently quite 
mistake in their treatment; and I 
id here remark that more bulbs are 
ed ‘by itrying to hurry them into bloom 
by all other mistakes put together. 
er frequent cause of failure in forced 
to treat all varieties alike. 

an buys, let us say, a collection of 


Daffodils containing some of the earliest and 
some of ithe latest varieties. All are treated 
allike; they are potted and plunged either in 
the open or in a cold frame, and all are 
brought into the greenhouse at the same time, 
whether ready or not. I know this to be 
ithe case, because bulbs which have failed to 
flower have been sent for examination, and 


Narcissus Bernardino, one of the best of the less expensive varieties 
The corona is of a brilliant colour, heavily stained deep orange-apricot 


I have found things like Mme. de Graaff and 
White Lady, 
May—in the Midlands—with long, straggly 
growths on them as early as February, when 
they ought only just have made a fair start. 
It (seems so wanting in thought to try and 
make the latest bloom at the same time as 
the earliest unless proper preparation is 
made. That is, by potting the latest some 
weekis in advance of the early ones, and even 
then the late kinds cannot be had really early. 

I have had a long experience in trying to 
get a representative collection for the early 
show of the Roval Horticultural Society, 
which is generally fixed for about March 15th. 
Most people who have not had a try at it 


which naturally flower about 


j A Phase in Bulb Forcing 


would think, ‘‘ March 15th, why surely there 
would be no difficulty in getting the latest, 
Daffodil in flower by that date.” Let such 
have a try at it and 'they will find out their 
mistake. The fact is, that Daffodils hate 
heat, and any undue forcing will inevitably 
lead to poor, thin, floppy flowers; such 
flowers, in fact, as no grower of repute 
would dare to put on his 
show stand. 

I do not think that 
very early potting will 
solve the difficuity of 
getting late varieties outt 
at ithe same time as the 
earlier ones. We have 
tried August potting and 
have found the results no 
better than September 
potting. I think it is 
much the same with out- 
door planting. Daffodils 
planted in September aire 


often ‘in flower earlier 
than the same = kind 
which has remained in 


the ground fortwo years, 
which, of course, has 
given them a chance to 
make their roots and top 
growth as soon as they 
liked. There is a great 
deal more in _ forcing 
bulbs than most people 
think—I mean in flower- 
ing them to. perfection. 
If. it were not so we 
should not find market 
growers (whose | living 
depends upon success) 
devoting one greenhouse 
to one variety of Tulip 
and another house to 
another Tulip, because 
experience has proved 
that the one will stand, or require, from 5 
degs. to 10 degs. more heat than another. 
It behoves those who have charge of bulbs 
for forcing to be ever on the look-out for 
little details of the work, for, depend upon 
it, it is ‘the little things which make all the 
difference between success and failure. 
Lowdham, Notts. J. DUNCAN-PEARSON. 


Narcissus Bernardino 
F the many less expensive Daffodils ot 
the incomparabilis type few, if any, have 
created more interest than Bernardino. 
It has been remarkably well shown during 
the last two or three seasons in manv parts 
of the country. The, flower is well. propor- 
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tioned and the corona is of britliant colour. 
The verv large cup, measuring over a third 
of the lengt th of the perianth segments, iS 
heavily stained deep orange-apricot. The 
cup, which is prettilv fluted, is all the more 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Tropeolum polyphyllum (Gold Wreath) 


EFERENCE has been made to this 

good garden plant (see issue September 

T2th), “and the z accompanying imusiration 
shows how well adapted it is for growing 
under Roses and for trailing down a sunny 
bank. This is a tuberous species, and in the 
course of time the tubers are embedded in 
the soil to the depth of several feet. I once 
tried to lift the tubers 
and after excavating to a depth of 2 feet and 
removing all the tubers the plants came up 
again as thick as ever the next year. The 
hardiness of this Chilian plant is proverbial, 
but is not this due to the depth to which the 
tubers will go down into the soil? C. T. K. 


Rhododendron ponticum in woodland 


On page 711 (November 21st) there 
pears an interesting note by ‘‘N. Wales,” 
ander the above heading. As I read those 
lines my thoughts ran back to the days of 
my youth, when, with my ‘brothers and 
sisters and others, we used to roam in 
Ireland amongst just such scenery as“ N. 
Wales ’’ describes. It was not till I came to 
Cornwall, less than 18 months ago, that I 
really met with Rhododendron ponticum in 
quantitv. On this estate alone there are 
acres of this in all colours, from palest pink 
to crimson and mauve. They are, - ap- 
parentty, indigenous to the soil, and sow 
themselves freely year after year, forming in 
places dense jungles of undergrowth in “the 
woods; in more open breaks carpets beneath 
the trees. One may walk for miles through 
such woodlands and meet with R. ponticum 
as a carpet in varying density. These R. 
ponticum plants are naturally 


ap- 


5 Soe 
late-flowering, 


Tropeolum polyphyllum carpeting a large bed of pink Roses and _of argument either ae 
trailing down a sunny bank 


This Chilian plant is quite hardy and is not damaged, as so many plants are, by late frosts 


from a rocky bank,- “ cared-for 
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conspicuous, as it forms a striking colour 
contrast to the cream-white perianth. For- 
tunately, this variety is now abundant, and covering of snow was very light, th 
bulbs mav be obtained at a very reasonable falling lin one instance to between 3¢ 
rate. : = and 40 degs. below zero, ‘and, notwit 

ing rds, the bulbs came through 


winter we had some ‘severe irda 


bulbs - were nlanted Sten 6 inches b 

surface, placed on ‘their sides, wit 

; quantity of sand under and on to: 
this to prevent not during the 

- cold and wet weather of the spring < 
which lis probably the cause of more 

‘the extreme cold of winter. WM. @ 
es 


but here one may cut the first blooms from 
November onwards, till these wild Rihodo- 
dendrons are at their best, from May. to July 
inclusive. Then, indeed, they form waves 
cf colour :worth going a long way to see. It 
may be treason to say so, in a land of 
Rhododendron experts, ‘but, to my mind, a 
mass of R. ponticum in full bloom in a wo ood. 
land setting surpasses in beauty even a well- 
garden full of choicer Rhodo-- 
dendrons. One is spacious and bears the 
imprint of Nature, the cther inévitably bears 
the imprint of Man as the gardener. — In- 
dividual blooms are not to be compared. I 
refer to R. ponticum in masses, as part of 
Nature’s. garden,- not -as individual speci- 
mens; and that, I take it, was what“ N. 
Wales?’ had in mind also. 
Carclew, Cornwall. Es 


[Hundreds of thousands of this Rhodo- — 
dendron are-used every year as stocks on 
which the garden varieties are grafted, and 
to this practice the presence of wide breadths 
of R. ponticum is sometimes due, as when 
planted out and left allone the stock all too Ss 
often sends up suckers, and in such case it Kent. ee Ee 
only takes time for the scion to perish.— Sternbergias flowering la 

In reply to E. A. Saunders as to: 

flowering ‘of his Sternbergias- (on p 

November 21st), I can only state the 

much surprised to hear they flower 

If they had not flowered so profusel 
-centainly say it was their expose 

and the want of replan: ting, 

but they are evidently not st 
want of the fatter. I thave tr 
exposed and sheltered positions, — 
very little difference in ‘the time of 
but those in the former position ne 
so profusely.. My experience ha 
_ when Sternbergias are planted on a § 
rock garden facing south or under < 
wall they es -do ee 


Montreal. 


ING ILLUSTRATED. oS isa 1 very ae 
a real rich gold in colour, ‘but 
flowers only after exceptionally hot st 
This year, in spite of a fairly good ba 
has not bloomed. Planted in good 
very sandy soil quite close to a south» 

' gets all the sun ‘there ‘is to be had, 
up year after year, but the num 
does not increase. __ 
Stennbergia lutea, - ai 2 


A. SAUNDERS. 


might ns chee rs § ‘should be v 
fos anv advice. 


The hardiness of Lilism auratem 


With reference to item on page 660 of 
October 31st issue, regarding  Liliuny 
auratum, and particularly the latter part of 
Mir. G. H. Crofi’s article in which he refers 
ito the hardiness of this Lily, it might be of 
interest to your readers to know that this 
Lily planted in ithe neighbourhood of 
Montreal, Canada, comes through the winter 
well. A friend of mine has a few butlbs 


vey fail to flower so ace as ithe b 
~ come very’crowded. They are t 
and «replanted singly in a fresh | posi 
when the leaves are dead, — 
mencement of July. 


What constitutes an Fao 
eee + fruit treed : 


coneeuee an English Pes: or a 
firuit-tree ? eee cere a ata 


in Cee Do These stocks 
_Genman because they are 
: _English Roses or English” feu 
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answer to. tne Shove oti 
to be important. - 
[The point raised by our correspon 
rather a nice one, and is, of course, 
At ithe sam 
we should say that the common-s 
is that trees which have been grow! 
year or more in England _ should, 
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‘s ‘“English.’’ Certainly — they 
for all practical purposes, be the same 
lish-grown, and we should say that 
ould appily even more strongly to Briar 
er stocks brought from abroad and 
fed and budded here. An immense num- 
ocks is grown in France and Holland, 
being a number of specialists in this 
each ‘country.—Eb. | 


ttage of Holly berries in Sussex 
paircely a tree is to be met with lin this 
et this year carrying fruit. We are thus 
ed of their beauty, which js generally. a 
e for several months, ‘and our feathered 
ds will miss their Christmas dinner cf 
berries. This shortage comes as no 
wise, for the trees pwere so heavily laden 

berries last year—and many of ‘them 
ied their crops until summer was weil 
ced—that we could scarcely expect a 
ition this year. It twill do the trees 
, and a better growth should result, as 
avy crop of fruit annually has a tendency 
e the ‘trees distressed. E. M. 


Rose Zepticin ea: 


eI Fold Rice: each Pe me 6 feet to 

t in height and about the samein dia 
r. The ~ number of flowers produced 
em this year thas been amazing, and on 
mber 26th I gathered quite a large num- 
of fresh and very welcome blooms, de- 
ly scented and rather deeper jin colour 
those of hot summer days. Always 
of a place in the garden is this fine 
hornless Rose, which is equally at home 
equally beautiful, whether trained to a 
5 Wall, or pergola, or grown as a large 
ush, Cuttings strike | freely if inserted 
dy soil almost any time from early 
r until Christmas. ‘The early date, 
er, is preferable, and for this purpose 
velisripened av. Bod with a heel attached 
d be used. E. M. 


: Flavour in Apples 
“Joybells,’’ “Mr. Chapman’s descrip- 
of this Apple almost itallies with mine. 
ecan keep one fruit until after Christ- 
his opinion may be that it equals Cox’s 
mge Pippin. He will find it an upright 
r, short-jointed, and, what is its best 
4 a self-fertile fruit and great cropper. 
Ot agree with “ Seasider’’ as regards 
ster Pearmalin ‘being as tough as 
, but I agree with Mr. C. Blair that it 
at all a bad Apple. It is also a 
er for Cox’s Orange. Early Victoria, 
neth Early, is a very good Apple and 
Ws well there. I quite endorse all that the 
ior sa'ys in reference to Lord Derby Apple. 
ught to be included in every garden. It 
ertain cropper every year and one of the 
_ selif-fertile Apples we have, and has 
an enormous supply of pollen that ‘it 
ertilise sterile Apples that are in close 
ty to it. I also ‘agree with Capt. 
| Saunders that Cornish Gilliflower is 
y shy bearer, while I cannot agree with 
about so many ‘being almost equal to 
Orange Pippin. ‘According to Dr. 
Cox’s Orange Pippin was a seedling 
‘ilbston Pippin, which no doubt ac- 
for its heredity to canker on heavy 
What has Mr. Chapman to say to 
My opinion is that Blenheim Orange, 


ld, is a rival to Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
not definitely arrive at the date of the 
duction of Blenheim Orange, as it does 
ippear to have been grown by nursery- 
intil 1818. It must have been on the 
some years before that. Old 
ter died in 1773. This was the man 
ised this Apple, and it is still called 
apster’s Pippin’? down in Oxfordshire. 


an be picked off old ttirees, say, 50-or 60 . 


found it a very disappointing flower. 
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Solanum jasminoides 


In 1822 five ‘fruits were shown at Woodstock 
Flower Show which weighed 883 ozs., ac- 
cording to history; not to my own personal 
opinion, as I did not arrive on this planet 
until a number of years later. F.R.H.S. 
Wimbledon. 
What pleasure the older thands at 
fruit-growing must ‘feel at the sight of. that 
veteran’s signature, E. Burrell, in the very 
penta ‘columns of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED! I ate as good a fruit of Cornish 
Gilliflower as is produced on the ironstone 
sands ‘there—3o0o0 feet up—and found it, as he 
says, grand. Flavour rich, or richer, than 
Joybell is. Not quite as sweet, certainly ess 
juicy, and without the tenderness of flesh so 
welcome to the old Apple lover for dental 
reasons.. Are any two 
tinct fin habit than these? Yet both bear 
frequently atthe tips of the previous year’s 
growth, which. Apples are then seated in a 
pocket, like the pebble of a boy’s catapult, 
formed by thé equal growth of the current 
summer’s shoots caressing either cheek of 
these beauties. Both varieties revel in sun- 
shine to develop the flavour of the one and 
the powerful aroma of the other. 
Godalming. Witt Tayler. 


Rose Etoile d’Holland 
Is not this Rose overpraised by vour conre- 
spondents? I have grown it this year and 
have observed it in other gardens, and have 
The 
streaky petals and poor shape of the flowers 
have been the cause of its abandonment here. 


E. M. 


varieties more dis 


Solanum jasminoides 
may be con- 


HIS beautiful climber 
sidered hardy in our home and southern 


counties if it can be given a place in a 
sheltered, sunny corner in not too cold a soil. 
It is one of the plants that has the charm cf 
a singular grace and refinement. It is seen 
at its best if it is not too rigidly trained, but 
only just enough supported to wall or wood- 
work and allowed to form its own natural 
clinging masses of flower and foliage. The 
nea ‘ly- -formed white flowers, in “drooping 


‘trusses, with-their clear yellow central group 


of stamens, are pleasantly set off by the neat 
dark leaves. Its near relative, Solanum 
Wendlandi, the handsomest and _largest- 
flowered of the climbing group, is less hardy, 
but should be grown by those whose gardens 
are happily situated on our southern and 
warm western coasts. These beautiful 
Nightshades, with others of the same genus, 
are natives of Southern and Central America. 


GF 
On lifting Gladioli 


Is there any real value in lifting Gladioli? 
I think not. Where I was in 1923 there 
were many Gladioli in groups of eight 
planted in the mixed borders which had not 
been lifted for three years. These flowered 
most profusely, throwing up enormous spikes 
of bloom. I came here iin the autumn of last 
year, and ‘the lady owner said that. she liked 
the Gladioli lifted because the frost would 
eae them. As she had been in the habit of 
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having them lifted I did the same. The 
difference in flowering was most marked, the 
spikes of bloom being neither so fine nor so 
profuse. Many years ago, when quite a 
young fellow, Gladiolus The Bride was 
grown in pots the first year and afterwards 
planted out in the garden. The corms were 
never lifted; but always threw up enormous 
spikes of very fine flowers. From actual 


experience I am of opinion that nothing is: 


gained by lifting corms of Giladioli. 
Hants. GARDENER. 


Gerbera Jamesoni as a table decoration 

A table decorated with Gerberas as de- 
scribed. at the Edinburgh Show (issue 
November 7th, ip. 676) must have been a rare 
and ‘beautiful sight. Four vears ago I pur- 
chased a packet of seed from a well-known 
florist, and of these I only succeeded in 
growing three, which, after flowering in a 
cold house very sparingly, were last year putt 
out in the rock garden, with about the same 
result. They survived llast winter and grew 
fairly strong again this summer, but did not 
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cally ail seasons rade ample fruit-bearing 
buds. Fruits set freely and trees hardly ever 
fail to bear a crop. The fruit is of a 
greenish-yellow when dipe, conical im shape, 
dist inctly ridged, and very solid, and I ‘failed 
to trace any signs of canker or die-back as 
was the case with Lord Suffield and Lord 
Grosvenor. If asked to name the best cook- 
ing Apple for July, and August for ay 
locality I should not hesitate in saying Early 

Victoria. It is rather confusing that this 
Apple is tcattalogued and known as Early 
Emneth, or Emneth Early, by some of our 
leading nurserymen. W. E. WRIGHT. 

Stockton House Gardens, 
Near Rugby. 


Treatment of Hydrangeas 


The reply. given in Garpeninc. ILLus- 
TRATED, November 21st, to ‘‘ H. G.,’’ regard- 
ing these fine subjects might ‘cause him 
disappointment, especially where he is ad- 
vised to ‘‘ ram, the compost firmly.” I 
would ask ‘him to go cautiously here, “and 
advise him ito-pot the plants with his fingers, 


Bold groups of Tritomas on a lawn 


flower. In South Africa last winter I found 
Gerberas growing practically everywhere, for 
the most part in “hot, dry sandy soil. I was 
kindly given some seed-at Kirstenbosch, 
where I saw a large bed of hybrid Ger beras 
in full bloom, a glorious sight. This seed 
has germinated freely and I have a nice col- 
lection of seedlings in the greenhouse. I 
should advise your “readers who wish to grow 
this beautiful plant to 1obtain the seed from 
South Africa, where no doubt under the hot 
sun of that wonderful climate itt ripens far 
better than it could ever do. here. 
Ashford, Kent. A. J. Davis. 


Apple Early Victoria 


I have read with interest the remarks made 
on ithe above Apple in recent issues of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. There is no doubt 
that what ‘‘ Seasider’’ has to say about this 
excellent early culinary Apple is quite cor- 
rect, and Mr. Blair can be excused when he 
says he has no: experience with it in_ his 
locality. Personally, in South Wales, where 
fruit is rather difficult to grow successfully, 
I have found this the very best early culinary 
Apple I had to deal with. The trees do not 
make unusually strong growth, but in practi- 


moderately firmly. When J grew parece 
first they grew splendidly. 1 did not know 
of the potting-stick then, but when I became 
acquainted ‘with itt 1 could not get the planits 
to grow, aithough potted in ‘the finest 
materials and carefully aittended to. Two 
years ago, when iturning out a plant, I 
noticed the plant had just a few healthy 
roots on the top. This convinced me that 
they had been too firmly potted. Last sea- 
son I just used my fingers when potting, and 
the wesult was the plants grew better than 
ever, one plant having 33 large heads. I 
never cut down the oa to two or three 
oo they are left full length. Of course, 
the growing points are all taken out in the 
autumn or the flowers just cut off, merely 
cutting away all the weak shoots. 
‘* SEASIDER.”’ 


Fremontia californica _ 


Regarding the hardiness tof this fine shrub, 
‘“E. M.’’ (p. 645) will be interested to hear 
that I have found it remarkably trustworthy, 
more so than most Californian subjects. 
Some 15 years ago a small specimen was put 
against a west. wall. It is now nearly. 10 
feet in height, and, as the wall is under 


_ quarter—south-east. 


‘Fremontia, I: have had no experience 


moval to their final quarters. 


5 feet, about half ae ‘tree stands abor 
where its branches are fully exposed to: 
and the cutting winds from the 
Yet, though we 
sometimes had over 20 degs. of fro 
shrub has never suffered any injury 
the loss of a few leaves, ‘and tl 
largest) are shed any before we hay 
frost. If I were pl anting again I shou 
hesitate to place the bush in the ope 
heartily agree with all ‘‘E. M.’” has 1 
about ‘the Deauty of F. californica. 
golden goblets filled with orange. 
stamens are produced in amazing abu: 
every season, and here no shrub 

more attention, I cannot quite unde 
‘“E. M.’s”’ reference to this shrub fl 
in October. My specimen js to-day ( 
23rd) covered with its ripening seed c : 
its blossoming period being late May ; 
June. In regard to the sudden d 


but when in California I learned fr 
Payne, of Los Angeles, that to ‘wa 
subject in dry weather was fatal. J 
certainly never watered mine, and its 
are in a poor, shallow, stony soil whicl 
dust-dry and very hot during irainless 
in summer. Seed would seem to be tl 
means of increase, and re grout 
shrub is very mapid. T. Jou 

Vale of Conway, N. Wales, 


Eoinier they. then fies the 
show, and one feels that they have | 
worth waiting for. . - Moreover, 
blooming time is nae altogether 
tage, for when the rest of the border 
with earlier flowers a quiet bre 
means unwelcome. So also, when the 
of July are over, and those of. Aug 
waning, the gorgeous” colouring, — “oft 
the Tritoma patch forms the centr 
is at its best. ‘At the back are 
orange and scarlet, and close rc 
Tritomas is a mass of the splendid 
African Marigold, with Victory Sn 
orange Calendula, and Rudbeckia 
the front. Every" year that passes 
advantage of grouping border p 

masses of nearly related colouring, t. 
the masses being in proportion to the 
and width of the border. Eve 
one gains experience, it becomes cl are 
in the case of an important border the s 
and larger the groups the better a 
telling will be the effect. "ae 


Wallflowers: old and mod 


Many readers of this journal have, 
the last four or five decades, seen the 
and progress of the most fragrant 
spring blossoms—Wallflowers. Tho 
can recall the time when Blood Ree 
Castle (yellow), and Harbinger -<(brov 
presented the known varieties of any 
and contrast them ‘with the sorts to 
not fail to be struck by the immense 
made iby hybridisers. I have grown 
flowers all my life, and have been 
stock to-dav of many plants growing 
Prrobabl 
a matter_of taste, but it seems strang 
mixed seed should be sown when it is 
to grow each variety separately and thu 
colour schemes for spring bedding. 
Queen, Eastern Queen, and Fairie Que 
a delightful trio, but, beautiful as thes 
they are incomplete ‘without the add 
Orange Bedder, a pure orange fadi 
apricot, and Fire King, surely the mosi 
of anv Wallflower, Lranut 


rilliant summer bedding plants 


“HE illustrations that have appeared firrom 
time to time in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
_ of the many different things used in the 
wer garden through the summer have been 
interesting as showing alike the vast 
ber of plants now available and the 
jgance afforded thereby of catering for all 
stes. I think GaRDENING ILLUSTRATED 
vaders have always been well posted as to 
ie many new plants as they came in suitable 
yr_the above ‘work, and although tastes 
atuira lly differ, there should be ampie oppor- 
inity to cater for ajl. The tuberous 
nias afford a striking instance of this 
Baiuse one can have masses of brilliant 
tour in scarlet, crimson, maroon, and glow- 
ig rose, or a very soft pink shade as anerited 
y the still indispensable Major Hope on a 
hite carpet. In Pelargoniums, alike for 
alliance, profusion, and endurance, there is 
dthing to beat Paul ‘Crampel. One or two 
[ the doubles may be as bright and last, per- 


aps, a liittle longer, but they lack the won- 
arful free-flow ering qualitv. Those who 
‘mt a mass of scarlet, and think Paul 


rampel rather heavy, have a choice between 
alvia Pride of Zurich and an Antirrhinum 
nown as Scarlet King, a very fine bedding 
ant. Well-grown Fuchsias always give a 
‘ight mass of colour, whether sharply con- 
asting bicolors like Alice Hoffman, or 
allet Girl, or selfs like Pink Pearl are used. 
/here surroundings are somewhat sombre 
id “require something to brighten them an 


ocasional bed of Wave of Life Fuchsia, with 
S golden foliage and scarlet and purple 
OWers, or the golden-leaved Veronica 
ndersoni, ‘with/its purple lbrushes, or carpets 
f Bullion Viola is effective. Where beds 
%e slightly raised or on sloping banks 
‘eneral i oferts Fuchsia has been very effec- 
ve. Flowers in pink and rose shades hold- 
ig their own will have been the lovely 

fallow Lavatera rosea, Miss Willmott 
‘erbena, a pink tuberous Begonia known as 
Tima Donna, and William ‘Niel Viola. In 
ues there has, as usual, been nothing more 
preciated than the Heliotropes, respectively 

ilight and dark shades, on carpets of Violas 
losely allied in colour. These beds always 

ove a very attractive feature. The gireen- 
buse plants used outside through the sum- 
er months were not so happy as usual this 
rar. They were coming along nicely until 
ie middle of July, when the hot spell came 
\yan end and the weather afterwards proved 


| @ 
i 
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cool, stornty, and sunless, a state of things 
not appreciated by tender plants. 
Hardwick. E. BURRELL. 


Plants for unfavourable situations 


N most gardens there are places which are 

not fitted for the growth of the majority 

of plants which are in favour with amateur 
growers. There are sometimes places where 
the soil is naturally very light and poor, and 
there are others where opposite conditions 
prevail. There may be very shady places, 
and positions much exposed to sun and wind, 
sometimes rather elevated, and where the 
grower finds great difficulty in ensuring the 
conditi ons necessary for the growth and 


longevity of summer-blooming plants gener- 
ally. Such places—the despair of amateurs 
as a rule—may be made the happy home for 
some things that delight in free drainage and 
much sunshine. The 

HELIANTHEMUMS, for instance, rejoice in 
such conditions. They are apparently inde- 
pendent of moisture in the soil, that is if the 
roots can go down some 6 inches or more, 
and they love to be in contact with stones, 
brick rubble, or anything of a similar nature. 
Once established they last for years, and 
when they become over luxuriant and crowd 
each other they can be restricted by pruning 
early in March. They cover the soil with 
neat evergreen foliage, flower profusely, and 
exhibit much variety of colour. For covering 
a sun-baked soil I know of nothing more 
capable of giving satisfaction. The 

ALPINE WALLFLOWER and the ALPINE PINK 
(Dianthus deltoides) love a warm, well- 
drained soil and are perfectly happy where it 
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remains dry for some weeks. The former be- 
comes in the course of time rather leggy, and 
is better for transplanting, so that the bare 
stems are covered. The Dianthus gives no 
trouble. It seeds so abundantly that young 
plants come up every year to ‘replace those 
that through age may die out. The various 
species and varieties of 

TuyME are so drought resisting that they 
need no care. In the form of spreading 
masses they are very pleasing. They are de- 
serving of more attention than they get gener- 
ally, for all they require is to be kept free 
from weeds. The same may be said of the 

SepuMs and SEMPERVIVUMS. The soil can- 


not be too poor and parched for them, and 
they revel in intimate contact with stones or 


Tritomas and African Marigolds in 
the flower border 


any hard material. A collection of Semper- 
vivums planted in a way that would fully dis- 
play their decorative value would form an in- 
teresting feature in the outdoor garden, and 
this can easily be done where the soil at times 
becomes too parched and is naturally too poor 
for flowering plants generally. | There are 
about a score of these Sempervivums, and 
they vary considerably in stature and colour, 
and such kinds as triste, Verlotti, and Lag- 
geri are impressive when seen in the form of 
eood- sized patches. It is also a point worth 
noting that these members of the Houseleek 
family are at their best when there is com- 
paratively little variety in the outdoor gar- 
den, and they are quite indifferent to those 
sudden climatic changes which characterise 
our winters and sap the vitality of many 
things grown in the open air. Extremes of 
wet and cold have no effect on them; they 
only ask for plenty of sunshine and a free 
circulation of air and they will be quite happy. 
After planting, stones should be embedded in 
the soil, which will prevent frost-heaving, 
and to which the young growths will attach 
themselves. In this neighbourhood (Surrev) 
some big Elm trees were a source of trouble 
to the owner. They are fine specimens, but 
the soil near the stems becomes so dry in 
summer that not even Grass can live, and 
bulbous-rooted things cannot thrive. It is too 
much shaded for Sedums and Sempervivums, 
so I recommended the 

Acanas, which were a success. These New 
Zealand Burs are verv free of growth, 
cover the ground with their trailing shoots, 
and certainly have a very nice appearance, 
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but they must have a place to themselves. 
They are not fit for association ;with low- 
growing things. When established they 
make subterranean stems, which appear just 
‘where they are not wanted, and if allowed to 
run at will they will quickly strangle Alpine 
and other slow-growing plants. I once 
planted them on rockwork and had to root 
the place up to get rid of them. In per- 
sistency of growth and capacity for smother- 
ing other things they are on a level with our 
own native Goat Weed and Bindweed. The 
same may be said of 

CORONILLA VARIA, a useful and_ attractive 
plant for a dry, sunburnt situation or for the 
woodland or wild garden, but quite unfit for 
the herbaceous border. It flowers profusely 
and is decidedly ornamental, but there is 10 
more encroaching plant in cultivation, It 
will smother any low-growing plant it comes 
into contact with. It is at home among 
coarse herbage. J once put a plant in an old 
hedgerow, and it was quite happy and in- 
creased in stature until the hedge happened to 
be grubbed. 

PLATYCODON 


Maries! will thrive in very 


all 2 
Me 
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numerous white blooms, which are» well dis- 
played by the deep-green foliage. It must, 
however, be placed where it cannot interfere 
with the growth of things which demand a 
considerable amount of nourishment and 
moisture. The Soapwort, 


UCKED. away behind Apple orchards off 

the main London to Binightton rcad that 

passes through Crawley is an old-world 
home with delightful garden known as The 
Old Martvrs. The fortunate cwners, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hilton, take the keenest interest in 
the history of their interesting old house. 
Little is known of the early history of the 
house, except that it was built about the year 
1160, and that later it was the scene of the 
capture of ‘Thomas Dungate, John Forman, 
and Anne Tree, the three martvrs ‘who ‘were 


burned at East Grinstead on July 26th, 1556. 


There are cther stories, such as that there 
were seven martyrs, the youngest of whom 


Sunset and midnight—Mme. Herriot Roses and blue Petunias 


poor soil that becomes parched in sum- 
mer. It has fleshy roots that are apt to 
suffer in cold, wet winters. With me it has 
never been happy on the level, but a small 
plant placed 2 feet above the level has in- 
creased yearly in strength and blooming 
power. It has apparently taken on a long 
lease of life. This Platycodon is not sensibly 
affected by periods of heat and drought. [It 
is a fine hardy plant and should be borne in 
mind by those who cannot use the watering- 
pot so much as they would like. 

In many gardens there are some wild spots 
which cannot well be embellished by the 
hardy, plants that are generally used. Some- 
times the soil is impoverished by the roois 
which draw out moisture, so that very few 
things can live in it. The 

POLYGONUMS are able to hold. their own 


under the most adverse conditions. Only the 
very strongest vegetation can affect their 
vitality. P. sachalinense is known to many. 


It is tall of growth, is not free flowering ; it is 
distinct but is only suitable for association 
with tall-growing shrubs. Its near relative, 
P. compactum, is quite a different thing and 
is really effective, the 3-feet stems carrying 


was a girl of 17, and it is aiso said that the 
jug-hole on the rightshand side of the old 


kitchen chimney corner was where the Sacra- - 


ment was ‘kept’? for the martyrs. As the 
martyrs were Protestants the Sacrament can 
hardly have been reserved, so that if the story 
be true at all it probably means that the niche 
was used as an improvised altar. 


A few vears ago this chimney corner was 
filled in with a modern mantel. The westora- 


tion of old brickwork is a tricky and difficult — 


business; it is so easy ‘‘ to tidy it up’’ and 


give it the undesired modern touch, but this 
chimney corner was in luck’s way, and, in- 
deed, the owners can never be sufficiently 
grateful to Mr. James Shaw, of County Oak, 
for the artistic quality of ihis restorative work 
both here and elsewhere in the house; in 
fact, the house may, in a sense, be said to 
owe its present existence to Mr. Shaw. 
Some 40 years ago the piace was condemned 
for habitation, and on that occasion, ialso, it 
was Mr. Shaw who, in company with the 
then owner, restored it to a livable condition, 


An old cottage makes a sympathetic back- > 


ground for flowers, and informal groupings 


The Old Martyrs, Crawley 


flowering), Larkspurs, and Ten-Week Stov 


or so of water-carrying—pond water if 


fascinating all-the-year-round sport, and 


rock garden are plentiful, but one © 


-Hypericums, but after longer .experien 


SAPONARIA OFFICINALIS ‘is another us 
plant for semi-wild places. I have seen 
growing in a wood and thriving among y 
coarse herbage. Both this and the 
gonum are useful for cut bloom in a hot, 
time. J. Cornuir 


and old-fashioned varieties naturally sug 
themselves. It goes almost without say 
that the present owners are devoted to f{ 
delightful home and garden; indeed, th 
very seldom leave it. We are indebted 
Mrs. Hilton for the following story of 
garden :— oe peat 

‘“‘ Our first choice for the nearest boy 
was in favour of orthodox lines of St 
Asters, and Zinnias, but the conventio 
line was soon discarded for a ‘mixture 
flowering annuals jumbled together 
reference to kind or colour, and planted a 
close as 6. inches to 8 inches apart. — 
quite far. enough. The individual plant 
may be leggy, ibut they draw each other 
into a beautiful hedge of close-massed bloon 
that leaves nothing to be desired in size o 


quality. — - ae “rage 
‘“ There is a wealth of charming varietie 


from which to choose. ge 
‘‘ Phlox Drummondi, Nemesia, Ageratum 
Salpiglossis, Zinnias, Asters, Scabjous (this j 
not entirely successful owing ito its late 
Kk 
(not mixed Stocks, but named varie 
White, Chamois, Aurora, and pale mauve 
are among the most beautiful; the last t 
especially when massed together against th 
dull colouring of old brick-work, make | 
charming effect. For the seed of our blu 
Petunia, one of our summer treasures, Ww 
send to Burbank, in ‘California. The plant 
flower from June till the October frosts, an 
are especially effective nwhen placed near 
the more glowing shades of Tea Roses. — 
passing of these annuals is necessarily fol 
lowed iby blank months in the winter a1 
again in the early summer, when th sprit 
mixture has, in its turn, gone its way; a 
their culture demands much work—th 
of 100 empty seed-boxes is a terrifying 
later the plants must be pricked out, 
out, and will require almost indivi 
staking if any good effect is to be hoped 
Further, if the summer be a dry 
inevitable end of.a perfect day will be ar 


able; but the time of fruition is from Jul 
October and the reward both rich and 1 
failing. ae 

“Planning new paths and borders © 


have been much helped by the goo 
scape imagination of our gardener 
Packham, as by our kind friend Mr. F 
of Messrs. Cheal and Sons, ithe godfat. 
the garden, who in tthe crisis of any new 
is always called in for his advice and ar 
sanction.”’ See 


ae 


Hypericum fragile 
‘Dwarf St. John’s Worts suitable f 


generally pleases is Hypericum fragile 
6 inches high. Where it succeeds and s' 
the winter it forms a carpet or large 
2 feet or 3 feet across. It has the narrow glau 
cous leaves of the majority of the Hypericums 
and above the close tuft it forms the 
numerous large golden-yellow flowers. — 
first acquaintance with H. fragile I was in 
clined to rank it as one of the very best of th 


am not inclined to rank it as high as 
H. reptans or H. Coris. I have found 
old plants are liable to be killed by excess 
wet .winters. : S. ARNO 
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THE OLD MARTYRS, CRAWLEY 


An old house makes a sympathetic background for flowers and informal groups 


4. Welcome intruders: Dwarf Nasturtium by flagged paths. 
5. Water Lies and Lobelia. 
6. View from garden entrance, Nepeta in foreground, 


Low water. 
Larkspur, Nigella, and Nasturtium. 
The old-time entrance. 
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[From “' Italian Gardens of the Renaissance” 


View of Villa Lante, Bagnaia, near Viterbo, showing the parterre and very elaborate fountain in the middle of it 


A 


Italian Gardens 


HERE are few designers of gardens who 

neglect an opportunity to. study the old 

gardens of Italy, and the ideal method 
is clearly to study them on their actual sites. 
For those from whom this pleasant experi- 
ence is withheld there can be no better sub- 
stitute than the magnificent volume which is 
now before us.* The authors, Mr. J. C. 
shepherd, < A.R PB A... and’ Ma Ge AS 
Jellicoe, must have devoted many delightful, 
if hard-working, months to the task which is 
here pictorially summarised, and they have 
succeeded in combining in wharmony two 
things which are frequently at variance. They 
have produced what is really a technical book 
of the first importance, a book full of in- 
formation of the highest value to garden de- 
signers. This is one ‘thing. An _ entirely 
different thing is that they have contrived to 
convey this information in such a way that it 
makes its appeal not less to the un'technical 
amateur than to the architect. A casual in- 
spection of the book might prompt the re- 
mark that this dual approach has been made 
quite simply by a division of the pictorial 
matter into photographic views on the one 
hand and architectural plans and sections on 
the other. There is, it is true, this clear 


ms crise Gardens of the Renaissance 2b 

‘ y J.C. Shep- 
herd, A.R.I.B.A., and G. A. Jellicoe. With 92 plates in 
collotype and numerous illustrations in the text. Ernest 
Benn, Ltd. Price £5 5s, 


division of the illustrative matter in connec- 
tion with each garden dealt with, but the 
way in which the end has been aichieved is, 
as a matter of fact, a great deal more subtle 
than this. The photographic views have been 
selected with a distinct feeling for the 
romantic fascination which neariy all Italian 
gardens seem.to possess, but combined with 
this pictorial appeal the authors have shown 
a sense of just the particular kind of detail 
for which the eye of the architect is always 
on the watch. The romantically-minded 
reader may quite easily overlook these and 
yet ‘be completely satisfied; ‘the architect will 
notice them, and accept the picturesque set- 
ting as an extra flavouring, which archi- 
tectural text-books too frequently lack. 

On the other side of the picture, with the 
plans and sections, there is, curiously enough, 
a similar twofold claim to attention. To 
the architect a plan is a phan, and a section 
is a section, and, broadly speaking, provided 
there is a scale and the drawing is made 
accurately to it, he can dispense with any- 
thing in the nature of pictorial embellish- 
ments. To many people who aire not equipped 
with the slide-rule mind a plan is a deadly, 
dull thing. It is about as commonplace and 
uninteresting as the illustrations to the works 
of Euclid. Fully conscious as we are of this 
widespread feeling in regard to plans, we 
state our belief that there will be very few 


‘Aa 


readers of this book who will honestly be 
able to say that they find the plans giver by 
Mr. Shepherd and Mr. Jellicoe dull or un- 
interesting. They con'tain everything that an 
architecturally-minded garden designer could 
want, and yet they help in a remarkable way 
to a visualisation of the thing which the 
represent. The architectural draughtsm: 
has, of course, various familiar tricks wh 
if carefully employed, make some progre 
this direction, and the authors of this book 
are well acquainted with them all. The point 
is here that they have used them with un- 
usual artistic skill, and they have produ 
a series of results which in some finstan 
make their drawings almost as vivid as a 
photographs. ~ eae 
It is not easy to analyse the means 
which this effect is achieved, nor, indeed 
it particularly worth while. An examina 
of the authors’ method of showing tirees 
plan and of their use of shadows will 
some indication what we mean. We 4 
duce the plan and section of the Villa La 
at Bagnaia, near Viterbo, one of the most 
delightful old gardens in existence. We g 
also, one of the photographic views of f 
same garden, showing the parterre and th 
very elaborate fountain in the middle of 
We believe we are not overstating the cai 
when ‘we say that anyone who nwished to la 
out a garden on these lines would be able t 
obtain from these drawings anid this and 
other photographs which accompany it in the 
book a very good idea of how to go to work, 
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The cut bushes in the photograph, which 
seem ait first glance a trifle confused, are 
brought into ordered and intelligible shape 
by a study of the lines of the plan (here con- 
siderably ireduced ‘in size) with the carefully- 
indicated ‘shadows which show the relative 
heights and shapes. 

Here we venture to apologise to those of 
our readers who are versed in the reading of 
plans and maps for what may seem to them 
to be elementary instruction. What we wish 
to make thoroughly clear is that this book, 
though a book wiritten by architects for archi- 
tects, is most certainly not a book for 
architects only. Many readers without archi- 
tectural training or tastes will unquestion- 
ably be charmed by it, and not a few will 
find in it inspiration for the development of 
their own gardens. 

We may note here that the Italian garden 
depends largely for iits effects on evergreen 
trees and shrubs, and the architectural treatt- 
ment of 'ternaces and fountains. An Italian 


garden, therefore, is, as a rule, not a thing 
to copy slavishly , but the intelligent designer 
with ideas can discover in most of them 


innumerable features which can be trans- 
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pianted and Ae ee. in our more temperate 
conditions. 

To those who have such ends in’ view there 
is a'wealth of wise suggestion in the authors’ 
admirable essay on ‘‘ ‘The Architecture of the 
Garden.” Beginning with a thistorical sur- 
vey, they proceed to formulate and discuss a 
number of the princip:es in the observance of 
which mav ‘be found, if it be possible to dis- 
cover it anywhere, the searet of the virtually 
indescribable charm that invests most of the 
old Italian gardens. “‘ The most general 
conscious principle,” 
that the lines of the garden should grow tess 
defined as they left the house, like water- 
ripples spreading from a centre, to die away 
gradually in their sunroundings—lines always 
formal, but less and less emphasised. . 


The converse of this was a very much higher . 


ideal. It aimed that the garden should 
merge not into, but from, its surroundings. 
There is one garden where this has been 
tried anid accomplished, the Villa Lante at 
Bagnaia. The excited stream of garden 
pours from the woods, down the hiliside, and 
floods into the calm of formality in the square 
water garden belo.” 


REMINDERS FOR JHE 


Southern Gardens 


Peach houses 

Except in a few isolated instances early 
forcing of Peaches and Nectarines jis not 
undertaken, probabiy owing to the cost of 
fuel, but after the New Year a start could be 
made in many gardens. In the meantime 
cleaning, pruning, and tying can be carried 
out. Ail the growths should be cut free of 
the wires, and then looped together so that 
the house can be washed down and the walls 
limewashed. Dress the trees with a solution 
of Gishurst Compound and.then commence 
tving, doing the necessary pruning as the 
operation proceeds. If the dighuddths has 
been given due attention little pruning will 
be needed, but here and there will be found a 
branchlet containing mostiy- barren wood. 
This should be removed and replaced with 
new growths. By such methods the tree is 
kept young and full of profitable wood. 
Avoid overcrowding. Distribute the shoots 
evenly and aim at producing a well-balanced 
tree. See that the main branches are not 
tied closed to the 'wires, leaving a littie space 
for the wood to develop. When the above 
work is finished remove the surface soil down 
to the fibrous roots and replace it with loam. 
A sprinkiing of bone-meal and old mortawr- 
rubble may be added with advantage. 


Gooscberries 

This popular fruit is usualy met with in 
bush form, but it is also very successful when 
trained as cordons, and small growers shou..1 
certainly try this method. A wall or fence 
would be suitable, and, moreover, the buds 
and fruit could be easily eres from birds. 


Currants 

Both the red and white varieties can Le 
grown as cordons, and if a few exampies are 
planted at the base of a north wall the sup- 
ply of fruit will be prolonged. 


Turr ips 

Whether grown in the field or garden the 
roots will have reached their full size, so they 
should be lifted and ek: in a cool shed. 
Examine them occasionally and rub off all 
the shoots. If these are aM owed to develop, 
the roots. will soon become useless. 


Brussels Sprouts 

Collect the dead leaves from the late crop 
of this vegetable, as plenty of light and air is 
essential for the proper development of the 


buttons. When the early supply is finished 
clear the ground and dress with manure be- 
fore digging. 


Christmas Roses 


The flowers of Helleborus niger are gireatly. 


eee if protected from heavy. rains, and 
cold frame or handlights are excellent for 
this purpose. 


Planting trees and shrubs ven oh 
The planting of trees and shrubs should be 
done as soon as possible, and care must be 
taken to'work the soil well between the roots, 
at the same time making it quite firm. If 
necessary provide a stake for tall specimens, 
to keep them in position until the roots are 
established. | Examine newly-planted  ex- 
amples occasionally to ascertain if they have 
been disturbed by the wind. 
T. W. Briscoe. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Mulching fruit-trees 

Especially on light, porous so‘ls, too much 
value can hardly be placed on the autumn 
mulching of fruit-trees and bushes. Goose- 
berries and Red Currants should not be so 
treated unless they show signs of exhaustion, 
but Black Currants, Raspberries, Apples, 
Pears, and Cherries, if not making excessive 
growth and bearing decent crops of fruit, 
should have ithis attention given, a fairly 
generous layer of well-rotted 
manure being spread over the roots. 


Brambles 


The Bramble or Blackberry is greatly 


esteemed in most kitchens, and where there: 


is any difficulty in procuring suppiies from 
plants growing wild a row or two of one of 
the cultivated sorts, such as the Parsley- 
leaved, should be planted. The treatment 
usually afforded the Raspberry will, as a 


rule, serve nicely for this fruit. If given 


decent treatment immense crops can usually 


be had each autumn. 


The Loganberry 

This fruit does not succeed in the later 
parts of Scotland, but in fairly sheltered 
districts immense crops are usually the rule, 
and fine jelly it makes. To do it well a 
very substantial trellis some 8 feet to g feet 


they write, ‘f suggested 


farmyard 


: December ; 


It is, perhaps, hardly = possible ae one y 
has not seen this warden to appreciate to. 
full ‘the ‘felicity of this description, b 
plan and section which we reproduce 
some idea of it. The Villa Lante itse 
probably unique in design. The hous 


_ sists ot two iad buildings ¢ identical i el 


The Nephrolepis 


- growth, 


WEEK | 


-top 3 inches from an old pasture being ide 


Baie the bis formal tae 
balustraded pools. Tihis Lower par 
to the sky, but the upper part, with i 
of architectural cascades and other sc 
stonework, is shaded with trees. © 
from the big formal squate below, | 
fine central fountain, and noel 
your way upwards you have the sensatil 
tracing the design back to its source 
woods at ithe top, where a Bie firstire 
the stream of water. 

But Lante is only one of a series, eac 
which will show points of interest. 
congratulate the authors on the repres 
tive character of their selection and or 
completely sympathetic manner sofas 
treatment of each cate rc 


high should be put up ie ‘olanuas ta 
place. The ground should be good, but \ 
no fresh manure added. : 


Planting Vines : 

Although not at. all ahveabe top! 
this season of the year, still it is well, 
suoh is in contemplation, to have the 
ing of the border carried out durin 
winter. Endeavour to procure a_ suffici 
quantity of first-rate fibrous turfy loam, — 


This should, if possible, be stacked 
months so that the Grass may be k 
prefer to chop up roughly and mix 
a fair quantity of old mortar-rubbish 
bone-meal. Do not add any animal manu 


Morello Cherries _ 

As is ‘well known, these ae ma 
the growths of the previous summer 
many of these shoots as space can be 
for must be nailed or tied in. This is a 
tedious and unpopular job at any tir 
Practica An pe during snow 


vantage of to. get The. work pushed 


Figs 
Unless neglected during the con 
son Fig- trees will wequire very little | 
during ~ winter. The trees should, 
be ‘taken firom ¢he ‘trellis, well painte 
some approved insecticide, and ‘then 
fastened. eases 


This beautiful Fern demands a ag hi 
temperature, but under any conditior 
dom a long liver. It is well, therefore, 
ae bringing forward young st 
take the places of the old worn-out specimens 
Very often quite good little plantlets wi 
found growing in “the ashes or shing 
stage. These should be severed | ‘on 
parent iplant and placed in 3-inch ‘pots of 
peaty compost and set in a ‘war 
atmosphere. 


Regal Pelargoniums = 

These gorgeous plants are not neark yo 
much cultivated as was the case 30. 
years ago, and yet the modern varieti 
miles in front of the old sorts of these bys 
years. The plants will now be breaking 
so must be given a little w 
Short of actual frost, the plants shov 
kept as cool as possible. C. BLA 
_ Preston House, Linlithgow. = 
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Currants which, like the smell of the 
‘bushes ‘themselves, has no finality about 
The cultivation of Currants can be one 
the best lines that the grower has, or it 
be otherwise. One grower says his 
iety 1s best, another ‘his, and so on, and 
re is truth in many of ‘such assertions so 
g as one does not grow a variety ex- 
sively. If ever the policy of not putting 
one’s eggs in one basket were might, it 
ies to Black Currants. The probiem off 
king alone would warrant growing more 
n one variety, but there are other con- 
iderations, fior a sort which may do well in 
e district is sometimes less suitable for 
other. The more one knows about the 
parently simple system of growing Black 
rants, 'the more one realises that we have 
et much to learn. It is not tong since that 
xperts who had given some study to the 
question declared reasons for ‘‘ reversion ”’ 
ich have since been agreed to be wrong, 
ile there are quite a few big growers who 
lo not \themselves recognise ‘* reversion.” 
there is one thing certain about this fruit 
ich can repay the capital outiay on it so 
ickly, it is that it must be done well. The 
n who sticks his bushes in the ground, 
Ss not manure them, ‘but allows weeds to 
mpoverish the soil, had better leave Black 
urrants alone. It is not an idle reflection 
yhich considers the reason for the enhanced 
sale of the fruit. Were it not for ‘‘ big bud,” 
slack Currants would probably not be worth 
wing to-day. If it were the simple 
tter of planting bushes and gathering the 
ick returns (for fruit-growing) which Black 
wrants pirovide, many an ailotment would 
full of them; fortunately, it is not this 
mple matter. 
~ REDUCING THE RISK OF BIG BUD.—TIn their 
mxiety to do their Currants well, some 
rowers have planted them alone, in order 
that the plantations could be worked both 
ys with a horse or mechanical cultivator. 
is a quite logical practice, but it is putting 
considerable number of ‘eggs into one 
ket, and either showing more faith in the 
nditions expected of the plantation with 
next few years than some would care to 
0, or else a policy of boldness spiced with 
ambling. So much ‘thought and so many 
xperiments have been made that it would 
arcely seem possibie for further ideas on 
‘the subject; and, indeed, much that is now 
suggested to make Black Cunrants a still 
.. proposition, or at least lessen the misk 
in ‘connection with ‘‘ big bud,” is not new. 
‘Possibly the most certain way to lessen the 
isk is to interplant the bushes with a more 
permanen’ crop, which jin the course of, say, 
‘seven years, takes up ithe running in the 
event of the currants throwing in their hand. 
‘Bush Apples, at 12 feet or 20 feet apart, will 
dbviousiy do this, while Pearson Quince, also 
ums, are in their element on many ideal 
Black Currant soils. With a mixed planta- 
on of this nature the grower may view with 
ess concern the advent of ‘big bud” or 
reversion.” Growers of Black Currants 
ve really much to be thankful for; their 
y itroubles ‘have been their salvation, and 
1 spite cf the many hundreds of extra acres 
vhich have come into cultivation, the price 
as remained profitable. They mind less 
lat happens so tong as they receive some 
mpensation. 
A NEW METHOD.—While one sage has been 
dited with the saying that a man is old 
en he ceases to learn, another has it that 
here is nothing new under the sun.” It 
the latter which makes the writer diffident 
putting forward a practice which he has 
ught of in the course of many an attempt 
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-.. Black Currants 


to solve the ‘‘big bud’’ problem. Just as 
the modern doctor seeks to prevent disease 
rather than to attempt to cure it, so probably 
lies the solution of ‘t big -bud ” and ‘ rever- 
sion”’ in prevention cr removing the oppor- 
tunities for its spread. We must examine 
carefully the conditions under which the 
‘big bud” spireads, and we shall find that 
the trouble commences only in a few buds 
the first iseason, and quickly spreads the 
second year. This being so, the less old 
wood we thave in a plantation the less ram- 
pant is the mite which causes the damage. 
You cannot clear a plantation by hard 
pruning, but you may check and discourage 
its spreaid until ithe pest is got under. For- 
tunately, the comparatively low cost of 
Currant bushes enables us to plant them in 
clumps of two, at the rate jof twice ithe num- 
ber to the acre than usual. Alternate bushes 
are ‘then cut down entirely to the giround- 
level. The following season the bush which 
had been left to fruit ‘is cut down, while its 
neighbour, the cut-down of the previous sea- 
son, is allowed to fruit. This keeps our 
bushes voung, and while jt cannot be claimed 
as a cure of the pest, it certainly lessens its 
power of attack, and reduces the extent of 
the “jumping off” ground.—The  Frutt 
Grower. 


The Apple Fruit Miner 


From Perthshire information has reached 
us of the occurrence of ‘‘ a mysterious pest 
which has ruined the greater portion of the 
Apple harvest in Moray, Nairn, and Banff 
orchards.’”’ The attack was so bad in the 
orchands along the Moray Firth coast that 
‘* not a single Apple has escajped, much of the 
fruit being so riddled as to be of no market 
value.’? The newspaper report from which 
we derived these statements described the in- 


-sect responsible for ‘the damage as ‘“ the 


Apple. fruit miner,’ and that it thad been 
identified as such by Dr. Stewart Mac- 
dougall, of Edinburgh University, and Mr. 
J. C. F. Fryer, of the ‘Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. But there is more than one ‘‘ miner ’”’ 
affecting fruit, and the first probability ‘that 
occurred to us was that it was Marmara 
pomonella (Apple serpentine miner), so cailled 
in the United States because of the peculiar 
habit of the larvae in making wavy lines in 
the skin of 'the fruit. However, inquiry hais 
elicited that ithe pest responsible for the 
trouble in Scotland is the small moth 
Argvresthia conjugalla, which is known in 
America as the Apple Fruit Miner, but ap- 
pears to have no generally-recognised name 
in Britain. A. conjugallla occurs throughout 
Great Britain, Northern Europe, Japan, and 
the more northern ‘parts of the North Ameri- 
can continent. Whenever it occurs it is 
found upon such wild plants as Crab Apple 
and Mountain Ash, and there is no reaison to 
suppose 'that it has been spread in the course 
of commerce. As far.ias Europe is concerned 
the pest has occasionally caused very serious 
damage in Scandinavia and the more 
northern regions in ‘which Ajples.can be 
grown. In Great Britain damage in ithe 
southern parts of the country appears to be 
rare, but occasionally records are received 
from North Wales and the northern counties 
of England, while evidently in Scotland it 


- can be reckoned as of some economic import- 


ance. Owing to the fact ithat the insect has 
not shown itself of much commercial import- 
ance in relation to English fruit-growing, 
little reseanch appears to have been carried 
out with wegard to it. The view of Mr. 
J. C. F. Frver, the Director of the Pathologi- 
cal Laboratory, Harpenden, is that the 
species flourishes chiefly under cold, moist 
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conditions. The caterpillars feed within the 
flesh of the Apple, which they leave during 
the autumn to spin cocoons under rough 
bark, dead leaves, etc. Winter is spent in 
this state, and the moths emerge apparently 
rather late during the following summer. 
Doubtless the female moths lay their eggs 
upon the Apple fruit, but there is mo very 
satisfactory evidence as to this, the complete 
life cycle not being known.—Fruit Grower. 


Advantages of early planting 


I have on various occasions brought before 
the notice of readers the value of planting 
deciduous trees and shrubs as early in the 
autumn as possible after the leaves have 
fallen, for, as a rule, the soil is then in good 
working condition and has time to become 
settled before the parching March winds set 
in. The old saying ‘is that trees planted in 
the old vear will take care of themselves, 
while those planted in the new year require 
taking care of, 

Planting trees that they may be ‘a success, 
whether they are fruiting or ornamental, re- 
quires more cairre than is generally bestowed 
on them. I have seen firuit-trees planted 
half-a-dozen years no larger than they were 
when planted, and certainly not nearly so 
healthy-looking, while others that had been 
planted a less time produced a bushel of fruit 
each. Some plant too deeply, others do not 
make holes large enough. It ‘should always 
be borne in mind that roots cannot take hold 
of rough clods. For this reason it is essen- 
tial that the soil be rendered as fine as possi- 
ble. When planting fruit-trees in an orchard 
that is laid down to Grass the holes should 
be at least 4 feet across, and the subsoil 
should be broken up so as to permit of the 
water draining away. It is always advisable 
to add to each tree a barrowload of 
thoroughly-decaved manure, which should be 
well incorporated with the soil. Trees, 
whether bushes, pyramids, or standards, 
should ‘always ibe staked to keep them steady 
until they thave become established. This ‘is 
an important item that should never be over- 
looked. Mulching is another of those small 
things that add considerably to success or 
otherwise. In the first instance, if put on as 
soon as the trees are planted in the autumn 
it helps to conserve both heat and moisture; 
at the same time it will prevent the soil be- 
coming beaten down hard should heavy mains 
follow. It is necessary to take into considera- 
tion the kind of soil cne has to deal with if 
we are to be successful either in growing 
fruit-trees or shrubs, as all do not succeed 
alike. For jnstance, it would be a mistake 
to plant peat-loving subjects on a chalky or 
clay soil, neither will such plants grow satis- 
factorily on a drv, gravelly soil, unless an 
ample supply of both moisture and 
thoroughly-decaved manure be provided. P. 


Renovating Old Vines 


Should Vines show any tendency to be- 
come exhausted and it is not in contempla- 
tion to replant with fresh irods, a very great 
improvement may be brought about by 
partially renewing the border. The present 
time is well suited for getting this done, pro- 
vided, of course, the weather keeps mild. 
Have at hand the best available fibrous turf, 
which should be roughly chopped and mixed 
with old mortarsrubbish from an old build- 
ing and some bone-meal. With a digging- 
fork carefully remove about 12 inches of the 
soil, working in sections from front to back 
of the border. Each section should be 5 feet 
to 6 feet wide, and as soon as the old soil is 
removed the fresh material should be put on 
and made nicely firm. Working in this way 
the roots are only exiposed for a very short 
time. i 
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Mushrooms may be grown almost anywhere, even in a cellar or cart-shed or 


against the warm wall of stable or garage. 


Mushrooms. 
"[oscat seems no reason why every allot- 


ment holder should not grow Mushrooms, 

as shop prices are beyond reach of many 
of the working classes blessed with a large 
number of children. Home-grown Mush- 
rooms, too, are far more solid and nutritious 
than the accidental waifs and strays of fields 
and meads; or the more suspicious Horse 
Mushrooms of woods and plantations. - In 
the markets of large cities and towns one fre- 
quently finds the common Mushroom (Agari- 
cus campestris) mixed with Horse Mushroom 
(Agairicus arvensis). These latter are much 
more plentiful in the open fields, need little 
cultivation, and possess a stronger odour. 
The farmer can detect the difference in a 
moment, and consigns the horsey variety to 
his ketchup brewery. Ii is not difficult to dis- 
tinguish this from the real Mushroom, since 
the gills are not first pink, but greyish-white, 
and the pileus is generally larger than that of 
the common Mushroom. The pileus has a 
yellow tint, and is devoid of scales. It -is 
most vaiuable when nearing its maturity, but 
immediately that stage is reached the pileus 
and stem are attacked by numerous larve, 
and are literally riddled in the course of a-day 
or two, ‘when, of course, they are both repel- 
lant and unhealthy. 

‘Most chefs are aware of the wide difference 
in feeding and nutritive value between wild 
and home-grown Mushrooms, and sometimes 
refuse to cook any of the former as compara- 
tively ‘worthless, holding that the labour and 
expense of artificial culture are abundantly 
rewarded in their intensified nutritive piro- 
perties. Of course, any and every fungus 
may be reproduced from spawn, but the itrade 
recognises and distributes none but the 
Agaricus campestris, which seldom grows in 
the fields till the autumn. 

Mushrooms may be cultivated in a build- 
ing, such asia stable or barn, in cellars, under 
archways, or out of doors. By using pots, 
boxes, baskets, or jars they» may also be 
grown in any spare nook or corner, and dark- 
ness and lighit seem ‘both alike to the fungus, 
though most artificial Mushrooms are grown 
in the dark. 

The materials necessary for forming a 
Mushroom-bed are fresh horse-droppings 
(from animals fed on hard foods), loam, and 
spawn. In collecting the manure about one 
part in three of the ‘short, strawy litter may 
go with it, and this, thrown together in nar= 


The beds are best under cover 


for the Many 


row ridges, about 6 feet wide and 4 feet or 
5 feet high, to heat. The mass should be 
turned every second day, so as to clear off the 
steam or wank carbonic acid gas and 
ammonia, as well as break the straw into 
shorter lengths. In the course of a fortnight 
or so of this treatment, or when the tempera- 
ture is from 70 degs. te 80 degs., the spawn 
may be inserted, roughly broken into small 
pieces about the size of pigeon’s eggs, regu- 
larly all over the bed, at distances of from 
4 inches ito 6 inches apart, and about 2 inches 
deep. 

The surface and substance of the bed must 
be rammed down regularly and firmly, ‘and 
should there be any sign of over- heating an 
extra ramming ‘will check or prevent it. If 
the bed proves too cool after spawning an 
extra coating of fresh droppings, an inch or 
two. thick, will often draw up the warmth. 
When ithe spawn commences to run the sur- 
face of the bed should be «covered with 
2 inches of soil, beaten down hard, and 
finished off smooth. ‘Care must be taken to 
keep the bed fresh, dry, and sweet, free firom 
wet of any sort, and this may be done in 
rainy weather by covering with hay, litter, 
mats, etc. 

The depith of inside beds is not of much im- 
portance, and masses of the prepared manure, 
rammed hard together, to a depth of from 
10 inches to 20 inches, will mostly suffice. In- 


side beds, not always covered, may at times 


be sprayed with water at a temperature of 
from 80 degs. to 85 degs. If care is taken to 
direct the heaviest spray against the walls, 
mostly the driest part, the vapour will go 


very far to dislodge or drown the wood-lice or. 


dissolve the slugs and snails that lie in wait 
in such places ito devour the tender Mush- 
rooms. RET D: 


Forcing vegetables 

Even at this date forcing may be com- 
menced in the case of Seakale, but the 
crowns must have been specially prepared 
and selected for the purpose. A temperature 
of 60 degs. is necessary, and this temperature 
must be regularly maintained, while, of 
course, light must be excluded. Sometimes 
it happens that haste to begin does not mean 
progress. Rhubarb, for instance, must have 
had time to cast its foliage naturally before 
the crowns can compose themselves for re- 


newed activity. Young crowns are always 


ment. 


under glass or in airy sheds; HUE: in th 


more easily excited into growth than. ol 
pieces, and less heat will move them. T 
is especially the case as regards Asparag 
Given good roots and crowns, war 
moisture, and sweet surroundings, the noy 
will find that forcing is not the myst 
which many suppose it to be. As a ma 
of fact, more skill is needed to prepare 
crowns for forcing than is required in th 
actual forcing itself. French Beans, 1. 
do best in coihparatively small pots. i 
seeds in a 6-inch pot give the best results 
after the New Year. ‘Keep the pots | 
shelf near the glass, giving plenty of liqu 
manure when flowers appear. Osbo 
Forcing and the Plus Ultra are excell 
sorts for early eee 
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Roots for forcing 


Most amateurs possessed of a heated fr 
or greenhouse, or both, like to do a litt 
forcing during the winter and spring. Tf 
are those who want to produce Rhubarb 
Seakale, and others whose ambitions ru 
the direction of Lily of the Valley and 
ous flowers. Given heat, moisture, 
darkness, failures will be few in compari 
with successes. Roots should be frozen h 
in advance of taking them indoors. pest 
plan is to lift the number required and. leay 
them on the surface of the soil in a 
venient position whence they can be draw 
upon in successive batches as needed. T 
can be done at any convenient time, for 
harder they are frozen the more generously 
they respond to sUpseqia artificial treat-_ 


Vegetable protection 4 7 


A little timely protection means much 
saving the curds of late Cautiflower or earl 
Broccoli, In some localities it is iadvis e 
to lift these and lay in by the roots, eithe 
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warmer counties it is seldom they req 
more than a few leaves bent over the heads 
to save them ‘from destruction. Rows 
Celery can easily be covered ‘with strawy 
litter while hard ‘weathed lasts. Where Globe 
Artichokes are grown there is nothing be 
than a mixture, ‘to a depth of a foot or s | 
freshly-g gathered Oak or Spanish Chestnut 
leaves and strawy litter, this to be shake 
up with the fork occasionally if it beco 
sodden, while a similar process will of 
bring through a few rows of autumn-soy 
Cauliflower “standing in a sheltered. cornet 
In colder districts, ‘where pits or frames ar 
a necessity for their survival, mats or canv 
must be used and securely fixed. ey 
Parsley is usually safe, as well as Spi 
and Lettuce. In neither case should th 
coverings or protective material be lef 
once a thaw has set in. Light and fresh | 
are imperative for the well-being of 
plants, and frequent stirring of the soil, w: 
the removal of every scrap of “decay 
foliage, weeds, Moss, etc. In the south a 
extreme west counties Parsley, Lettuce, ¢ 
Cauliflower frequently winter safely if 
out 6 inches apart at the foot of a s 
wall, and in some seasons even under a} 
west wall. Even in these comparative 
mild parts it is not safe to depend upon t 
alone, as there is a risk of losing man 
them should the winter prove very se 
On the other hand, a great many succur 
even when afforded glass protection, through 
being kept too close. A_ stuffy atmosph 
spells ruin to the plants. The sashes sho 
be drawn aside whenever the weather 1 
favourable, if only for a ‘few ‘hours, 
quently dusting the plants with slaked I? 
and soot, 'with a thicker dose all roun 
frame or wall, as slugs play havoc W 
tender young Lettuce in a very short time, 
J. Mayx 


PESTS 
The effect of frost on insects 


“OFTEN hear the opinion expressed that 
rost kills insects, and during the last few 
ears I have been trying to verify this con- 
red opinion of many gardeners. Up to 


er very much evidence in support of the 
heory. All my observations seem to point 
he other way. The observations of other 
ers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED on this 
ubject ‘would be interesting. I would like 
point out that it is not opinions that will 
p to throw light upon this subject, only 
ports of careful observation can settle this 
estion. 
‘Let me give a few of my own observations 
n this subject. It appears to me that there 
ire two classes of insect pests in our gardens. 
[he first class is injured by frost, e.g., wire- 
yorm. The second class is not injured by 
a é.g., maggots and chrysalides of Carirot- 
ot fly. My own observation on thé first 
lass is that an insect which js liable to be 
njured by frost is néver foolish enough to 
tay anywhere near the sutface of the soil. 
 tbtahat for exampie, get down deep into 
né soil on the coming of wintry weather 
remain there until the soil begins to 
tT up again in the spring, then they move 
arer the surface of the soil. The second 
iss mentioned-above appears to carry on its 
iormal life-history until the frost comes 
ig, then actually, during the frost, exist 
suspended animation, but resume their 
ife-history as soon as the frost goes. Carrot- 
oot maggot was given as an example. 
Yuring the winter of 1923-24 I could find the 
laggots of this pest in my own garden at 
y time from November to the end of 
ruary. For the purpose of these observa- 
ns I left in a pertion of a Carrot-bed and 
jade monthly examinations. If readers re- 
aember the season mentioned, it was one in 
ich a considerable amount of frost oc- 
red both before and after Christmas. On 
ral examinations the soil was frozen to 
oc of 2 inches and more. The Carrot 
wegot was found in its usual positions and 
eared to ibe frozen quite stiff. Some of 
Tese apparently frozen maggots were taken 
ito a warm room, and in a very short time 
sre busy feeding on pieces of Carrot. They 
ventually turned into the pupa stage and 
ot x . 
ves emerged successfully the second week ‘in 
iv. Specimens that had ‘pupated naturally 
re also collected in each month from the 
dp 2 inches of soil. Fiies emerged also from 
se during the second week of May. Last 
nter, 1924-25, I also left a portion of my 
mrot-bed. It was a mild winter and 
aggots could not be found in the soil after 
weend of November. As frost did not occur 
‘delay the Jast generation they went 
‘ough ‘their normal life-history, which was 


ius by the end of November. The pre- 


y) 


ious winter frost occurred on and off 
moughout the winter, and then ithe pupa 
tage was delayed until February, but all 
Yecimens collected in both winters emerged 
t about the same period in their respective 
sasons, namely, the second week of May. 
In this evidence I am deducing that frost 
des not kill Carrot fly in anv of its stages. 
®amples of many other observations on 
jany other insects could be given, but 
dough has been said to introduce the sub- 
‘ct. If other readers will give the results 
their own observations on this subject they 
Ould prove interesting. . 


sect pests of crops, 1922-24 


A report has recently been issued under the 
mature of Mr. J. C. F. Fryer, the Director 
the Ministry of Agriculture’s Pathological 


time of writing I have not been able to < 
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Laboratory at Harpenden, Herts, on the 
Insect Pests of Crops, 1922-1924. 


The outstanding features of the three years 
appear to have been (1) the damage done by 
the frit fly, and ito allesser extent by the gout 
fly, during 1922; (2) the outbreak of fruit 
pests, notably of aphides and caterpillars in 
1923; and (3) the remarkable absence of 
most insect pests in 1924. The weather~ of 
1924 ‘appears to have ‘been responsible for the 
last-named fact. Lack of sun and continual 
rainfall are inimical to such pests as aphiides 
and caterpillars, and the absence of any con- 
ditions which cause the plant to remain 
stationary, such as drought, greatly favours 
the escape of crops from insect pests. 


Under the chapter headed ‘‘ Development 
in Methods of Control ” it is pointed out that, 
during the years covered by the ireport, no 
great innovations of method in regand to the 
control of agriculturall insect pests have been 
made, though they have been attempted in 
regard to horticultural insect pests. The 
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most noteworthy of them have been the trials 
on a considerable scale of washes, against 
insect pests, made of various products ob- 
tained in the distillation’ of coal, called 
carbolineum washes, and known and used 
for several years past on the Continent. In 
a majority of cases the trials were success- 
ful, in some cases strikingly so; aphis and 
Apple sucker eggs were easily destroyed, 
though the evidence of the complete destruc- 
tion of the eggs of moths was inconclusive, 
and ‘time alone can show whether the trees 


will stand an annual application of these 


washes or not. 

The efficacy of spraying with lead arsenate 
against the Raspbenry beetle, and the best 
methods of attack against the Apple blossom 
weevil, of control of big bud, and of the 
eradication of Cabbage root fly are also ably 
discussed in the report. The ‘history of the 
attacks of other of the principal agriculitural 
and horticultural pests during the three years 
is also given. «The report is to be obtained 
from the Stationery Office, price rs. 6d. nét. 


Chrysanthemum Shows 


Torquay and District 


OR quality of bloom it would be difficult 

to advance on the exhibits at the Tor- 

quay and District Gardeners’ Associa- 
tion show held at Torquay on November 18th 
and 19th, when an excellent Chrysanthemum 
display attracted a recond number of visitors. 
The limit of size in regard to Japanese varie- 
ties does not, however, seem to have yet been 
reached, although one wonders whether to 
increase any further the size of the bloom 
will not be to the detriment of the flower. 
It will certainly tend to an undesirable coarse- 
ness. The silver cup for a group of large 
blooms ‘went to T. Pope, Esq. (gardener, C. 
Huxtable) for a well-staged exhibit of 
massive flowers. Although beautiful in 
colour, the newer varieties do not seem to be 
so handy as the older varieties. The Phill- 
potts silver challenge cup was won for the 
third time and outright by Rev. F. A. Potts 
(gardener, J. Aggett) for a miscellaneous 
group of piants in ‘whlch sa‘imon-coloured 
blooms were prominent, magnificent plants 
of Begonia Optimus being a conspicuous fea- 
ture among them. Diplomas were gained 
for excellent trade exhibits by Messrs. All- 
wood Bros., Case and Clarke (of Taunton), 
and Devon Rosary anid Fruit Farm (Tor- 
quay). Table decorations ‘were ordinary, 
and although proving an litem of keen 
interest, a breakaway from ‘the old traditions 
would be welcome. The fear of being con- 
spicuous apparently frightens originality. 


Hull 


The Hull and East Riding Chrysanthemum 
Society goes on from success to success. 
Last year the annual show ‘was described as 
the best of post-wair days, but this year’s ex- 
hibition can truly be described as the most 
successful. the Society has ever had. All 
around were thousands of gorgeous blooms 
radiant in their glowing colours and pristine 
beauty. The hall was a riot of colour. 

As on previous occasions, the large hall 
was given over chiefly to the groups and 
huge specimen exhibits, a special feature be- 
ing the big Japanese cut blooms, while in the 
Art Gallery there were other fine floral pic- 
tures, the ‘artistic table decorations aimnanged 
by the lady competitors, and thé amateur 
classes for blooms lin vases, baskets, and 
bowls. 

The Sociéty’s revival has been as splendid 
as it has been complete. Firom 1913 ‘to 1922 
it was suspended. In 1923 it was resusci- 


tated, last vear it improved (for there were 


nearly 200 more entries), and this vear classes 


are extended and entries gone up by 103, with 
16 new exhibitors. : 

For the satisfactory state of affairs much 
is due to the President, Mr. T. R. Ferens, 
P.C., J.P., while not sufficient can be said 
in praise of the Hon. Secretaries, Mr. Jas. 
White and Mr. E. Mennell, who .have haid 
the assistance of a very capable committee. 
On the whole, the Society lis to be congratu- 
lated upon the excellent way in which all 
have worked, and credit is due to the growers 
and exhibitors, trade and amateur alike, for 
the fine blooms. they have staged. 

There was a large and representative at- 
tendance at the opening ceremony, which 
was performed by the Lord Mayor (Coun- 
cillor F, Finn). 

The Chrysanthemum Show grew year by 
year jin importance and beauty, said Mr. 
Iterens, and he was sure it had, this year, 
exceeded any show held by the Society previ- 
ously. He congratulated the growers on the 
magnificent display of blooms, and made 
special reference to the beauty of the dessert 
tables, which were very attractive in appear- 
ance. The change from the oblong to the 
round table gave further opportunity for dis- 
play. He would also like to congratulate 
the allotment-holders ion their spiendid dis- 
play of vegetables. One of the best judges 
he knew had told him that the show was 
very good, lin view of the limited opportuni- 
ties the growers had. 

The Lord Mayor said Chrysanthemums 
were lovely flowers, and at this drab period 
of the year they were grealtly appreciated. 
The show exemplified what great strides had 
been made in the growth of Chrysanthe- 
mums, and ‘he wished to add his congirratula- 
tions to both amateurs and professionals on 
the excellence of the exhibits. 

The silver cup presented by the Lord Mayor 
was won by Mr. T. W. Hewett, of Grimsby, 
who also won the silver trophy presented by 
Councillor Costello... The Right Hon. T. R. 
Ferens staged two beautiful groups through 
his gardener, Mir. A. C. Storey. These won 
the cup presented by Mir. Ferens himself, and 
that presented by Messrs. E. P. Dixon and 
Sons, Ltd. 

The principal attractions in the main hall 
were the groups, four in number. These 
magnificent entries were by Mr. Arnold 
Reckitt, Ferriiby; Major Hillas, Fenriby; the 
President, Mr. T. R. Ferens; and one by 
the Parks Superintendent, Mr. H. B. Witty, 
by permission of the Conporation Parks’ 
Committee. 

In the centre of the room was the magni- 
ficent display of Japariese Chrysanthemums, 
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which embrace all the ‘types which. find 
favour to-day. Some of the blooms are of 
immense size, and all are of good quality. 
Reds vie ‘with yellows, and pinks. wilth 
bronzes in glorious motley, and ever to the 
fore the ‘whites in their chaste purity call for 
praise. 

The sides of the main hall were occupied 
by the trade shows. On the left of the en- 
trance Messrs. E. P. Dixon had a meritori- 
ous show of autumn flowers, tastefully 
arranged, and bouquets, wreaths, etc., in 
which ithey excel. “here was also an excep- 


tionaily fine display of fruit considering the ~ 


season, Which has not been a very good one 
in the East Riding. ‘Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, the well-known seed growers, of Read- 
ing, showed in their magnificent stand vege- 
tables depicting the highest cass of cultiva- 
tion which it lis possible in this: jine of 
horticulture. The Onions, Beet, and especi- 
ally Leeks were magnificent specimens, and 
an example for local allotment holders to 
copy. Messrs. Luxford, of Chrysanthemum 
famé, had a gorgeous display of very fine 
blooms of all the latest varieties. Messrs. 
Reamsbottom and Co., of West Drayton, had 
a tasteful display of Anemones. 

In the Crush Room one was impressed by 
the staging of the vegetables. The Society 
had made a wise decision in allowing the 
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exhibitors full scope with their displays. 
along the colonnades, 
were the exhibits of the local allotment 
holders, and the judges had to exercise great 
Pagans in making their awards, so fine was 
the quality and so even the shows of the 27 
exhibitors. This was one of the very satis- 
factory features of the whole show, and sug- 
gested that the tenure of the allotment 
holders should be made secure, for here is 
work of great value to the country. 


Other rooms were filled with magnificent 
displavs of Chrysanthemums, Japanese, in- 
curved, single, and weflexed varieties, all of 
the thighest quality. Notable were the Japs 
shown three in a vase, an arrangement which 
illustrates fulll beauty of the flower and the 
success of ithe staging in this way. 

Another very charming feature was the 
baskets of Chrysanthemums which were very 
artistically arranged, adorned with ribbons 
to match the blooms, 


much in use nowadays, was an excellent and 
beautiful feature. 

It is a long time since such an excellent 
display of fruit has been staged. There were 
many entries for Apples, Pears, and Grapes, 
which is a distinctly encouraging feature, for 
valuable prizes are offered in these classes. 


Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER.. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to, in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 


is sent they should be numbered. Of ccnifers the. 


cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have. received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


Pruning Polygonum Baldschuanicum 

I have been reading about the above 
areeper, ‘but how do you prune it or cut it 
back, and what time, and how to get flowers 
at the bottom and not alll on the top? 

Bucks. DIGWEED, 

[The finest effects with this climber are 
obtained ‘when the plants are left absolutely 
to themselves, such as scrambling over old 
buildings, trees, etc. The flowering growths 
are then brought over by their own weight 
and flower down to the ground. In your 
case it would be advisable to thin cut a por- 
tion of the shoots, looping down. the re- 
mainder ito the ground. It 's not advisable 
to prune all the growths back at anv time, as 
this results in a great loss of bloom. Such 
work may ‘be camried out as soon as the 
leaves have fallen. This spliendid Knot Wort 
is a rampant grower and really unsuitable 
for small low walls. ] 


Pentstemons 

(Pentstemon).—Had you, instead of keep- 
ing your cuttings in pots planted them out 
last March in good sol, we have no doubt 
your Pentstemons would have flowered all 
right during the summer. Although Pent- 
stemons are so easily raised from ‘seed, we 
cannot be suire of reproducing the exact form 
and colour of anv one favourite bv this 
means. ‘Fortunately, they are easily in- 
creased from cuttings, end those rooted this 
season will flower well next year.» This 
makes iit an easy matter to secure a consider- 
able number of any ‘one varietv that may 
please and to ensure a ‘bed of the same for 


‘hardy plants to cover ‘the bare ground. 


next year’s flowering. Pentstemons may be 
rooted at any time during June and up to the 
end of September. Short side growths are 
the most suitable, and as these are not likely 
to bloom we are able to use them without 
impairing the beauty of the plants. Leave 
them jin ‘the cutting ots all the winter if 
struck as late as~ September. If rooted 
earlier they may be itransferred to boxes and 
stood in a cold frame, protecting them in 
severe ‘weather, until the following April, 
when they should ‘be planted out inva rich, 
weil-drained soil. 


Planting. a waste, moist corner 

What can I grow in a waste corner of a 
small sloping garden by the sea? The patch 
is surrounded ‘with banks; poor soil, 


in dry weather, 
culty. It lis not very shaded either. There 
are a few small shrubs in it, and I have put 
in some Daffodils, but I want to have enough 
It is 
about 20 ‘feet by 10 ‘feet. Will Foxgloves do, 
or Honesty, or any big Ferns, as Osmunda 
or Triiliums, Spiras, 
what can you suggest? ‘“‘ MoTHER W,” 
ous position appears us be too wet for 
Foxgloves or Honesty, amd the soil too poor 
for Trilliums, which must have good leafy 
soil and shade. The same applies to 
Osmunda regalis. The following would pro- 
bably sulcceed:—Senecio Clivorum, _ S. 
Veitchianus, Lythrum  Salicaria roseum, 
Lvsimachia vulgaris, L. clethroides, Primula 
pulverulenta, P. Red Hagh,. 2, helodoxa, 
Spirzea palmata, S. Aruncus, Hemerocallis 


ATE 
too, of the main hall. 


- spectabile, 


whilst ithe epergne 
class, although epergnes are possibly not so 


in a fresh state and cow-manure diried, 


We undertake to name 


often _- 
very damp for davs in wet weather, but dry. 
whiich is an additional diffi- 


Marsh Marigolds, or 


ike te “December £ 


Golden Bell, H. ms eairies ane 
Orange Globe, T. Lemon Queen, T, | 
Globe, Saxifraga palmata, Iris sibi : 
Emperor, I, s.-var. Bleu -Ceeleste, M 
cupreus in variety, IM. luteus, Iris Mor 
I. Delavayl, I. ochroleuca; I. aurea, Se 
Funkia ovata, - F. Sieboldi 
Chrysanthemum maximum var. Excelsi 
Aster puniceus pulcherrimus, Cami 
muiralis, and some of the Mossy Saxifra. 
such as S. Wallacei, S. Crimson ‘Ki 
S. Queen of the Belgians. ] 
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Specimen Fochstat: 

I have -just potted up into 34 eee po 
number of rooted cuttings of Fuch 
Would you klindly tell me ‘how to gro 
on, size of mots, compost, etc,, ito 
large specimens? - — ~ ee Dousrrut. 

rSiand your rooted ~ cuttings | one 
shelves. A ‘warm house, or, say, a te 
ture of from 50 degs. to 60 degs., keep: 
little plants steadily moving, and as the 
anises give larger pots and fresh, sw 
As growth advances they need | ‘pinchi 
periodically, and once a- base has 
formed choose a leader to go aw 
stopped. — Pyramidal ‘training is 
adapted to Fuchsia, specimens, To” 
this a strong stale is inserted in the 
of the pot, and as the growth of the 
proceeds tie the shoots jightly ito this, 
continue the pinching cf the growths u 
the desired furnishing of ithe plant is secu: 
and flowering time is iin view. Fuchs 
need good loamy soil enriched with man 
horse or cow, or both mixed, the. forr 


that it can ‘be broken finely. | Leaf-mou 
too, if of good quairty, as desirable 
little bone-meal and soot aid. grow 
aim must be to give lin soil richness, 
substantial enough to impart vigou 
stability. Do not make the soil over-fi 
as this tends to dwarf the growth. 
successional shifts as the plants fill their : 
with roots until they are fin the pots in wh 
vou wish to flower them. Stimulants in 
form of liquid-manure and soot-water 
be necessary when in full growth, 
watering must be carefully ant regula 
tended to, ‘for if ithey become dry the progr 
of thie plants is at once severely check 

art Homes. ‘tie many off. these, an 


a their bloottic: 
Once the formation of a specimer 
the course is more easy. In the w 
them in a dry frosituproof buiilding—not 
plant stages—and there leave them until t 
spring. When danger firom frost is over th 
are best outdoors stood on a cool bed 
pots partially plunged, and in as shel 
position as iis possible. They must hav 
shine to consolidate their growth, or flo 
ing will be poor and sparse. Do. not 
them long im one position, but turn 
round so that every part gets its due ex 
to the sun, and prevent, too, the roots en 
ing ithe soil by placing piieces.of slate ber 
the pots. These you avill find a few g 
rules to follow in the growth of Fu 
but the measure of success depends e 
on your own judgment and cultesnat at 
tion. | 
Cypripedium insigae ae, S 
I have some large pots of Cyprip 
now coming into bloom. The-pots appe 
be a mass of the thong-like roots. 
have-been in these pots for quite 12 ve 
still show well for flower. Should the 
left alone or should thev be repotted? 
lieve they ‘ike a more oriless ordinary p 
soil and some Jarge lumps of chalk in 
presume the time ito repot mould be : 


go out of bloom. I would be grateful 
the proper treatment, as in some years 
y flower very poorly. ‘Whe planis are in 
iouse Which is only kept free of frost, and 
more.” OS vere BED 5.8 
- [This, to which we are assuming you refer, 
san Orchid ithat is grown in aimost every 
den where indoor plants are cultivated. 
fis a2 vigorous and firee-flowering plant that 
y be had in bloom for severai months with 
le trouble. The flower-spikes are well 
pted for cutting, and the plants when in 
aire useful for decoration generally, 
wiil take no harm if placed in the 
awing-room’ and allowed tio remain. there 
weeks together, provided the roots are 
just moist. At the present time there 
a great number of Cypripediums, both 
cies and ‘hybrids, in cultivation, but there 
few if any of them that can equal the 
form of C. insigne in the symmetry of 
flowers. C, iimsigne and its numerous 
ties may, during the summer, be grown 
he Odontoglossum-house, but if about the 
dle of September the plants are placed jin 
little more warmth the growths become 
wmer, the flowers appear a little earlier, and 
ire larger than if kept in the cool house 
iltogether. 
“The best time to repot this species is a 
week or two after flowering. * It isin no way 
yainticular as to compost, ‘for iit wiil grow 
wd bloom just as well potted like an ordi- 
wary stove or greenhouse plant as if the best 
yeat and Moss were used for it to woot into. 
\t all times the plant should be copiously 
vatered and kept well shaded from strong 
inshine. Other Cypripediums which are 
Ww coming into flower, and which brighten 
)ithe intermediate-house at this season, are 
_Leeanum and iits varieties superbum and 
iganteum, also CC. ‘Charlesworthi, C. 
ypicerianum, C. Arthurianum, and the pretty 
% purpuratum. All of these are of easy culti- 
jation, growing and flowering freely if 
leluged with water the whole year round. 
Chey should, if necessary, be repotted about 
he same time as advised for C. insigne. The 
Ong-tailed C. caudatum will grow best in 
éelintermediate-house. It is just now grow- 
§ vigorously, and should be well supplied 
vith water. The same remarks apply also 
‘9 such varieties as C. viilosum, ‘C. Boxallli, 
ind €. venustum. To grow these Cypri- 
ediums satisfactorily, and to keep them free 
tom jinsect pests, as red spider and thrips, 
heir surroundings should ibe kept constantly 


roist. | 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


Mimbing shrubs for a wall 

| ({Pakeha).—Suitable plants for your pur- 
jose would be Ceanothus Gloire de 
Versailles, Clianthus puniceus, Cydonia 
‘ponica, Escallonia rubra, Jasminum nudi- 
Orum, Passiflora coerulea, P. Constance 
liott, Choisya- ternata, Berberis, and 
yracantha. Any of the smaller-leaved Ivies 
ire very beautiful. Ampelopsis Veitchi soon 
Wers a wide space, jits only fault being that 
deciduous, this being atoned for in the 
colour of the leaves in the autumn. 


VEGETABLES 


ping wp a succession of Peas 
have to keep up a succession of Peas 
first earlies to late ones. In the last 
vo weeks of July, through entertaining, etc., 
equire alot of Peas. Next year, to meet 
demand, I want to sow an extra row or 
© come in at the itime stated. What 
y do you recommend? Also please 
late ‘best time to sow, etc. SUSSEX. 
{A first and second early variety of Pea 
m the end of January or first week in 
Ui: should, under normal conditions, 
Pply pods for gathering the first and 
ond weeks in July. A first and second 
ly sown a fortnight or three weeks later 


| 
| 
in 
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would serve to carry the supply through to 
the end of July. When a special demand has 
to 'be met at any particular period it is best 
not to rely on one variety only with which to 
meet it, but to sow two or more at the same 
time for the purpose, ‘This iis a safe rule to 
go upon when a regular and heavy demand 
has to be met, and it may be followed up till 
the middle or end of June, when. sowing 
usually ceases for the season. The sowings 
should, of course, ‘be made every two or 
three weeks, or as svuon as the plants result- 
ing from the last sowing show above ground. 
With regard ito varieties, these are very 
numerous, and as most seedsmen have their 
own specialities it would be invidious on our 
part to mame any particular variety. Your 
best iplan, therefore, would be to get lists 
issued by firms of repute and make your own 


selection. } 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Chutney from green Tomatoes 

(B. E. A., -Herts).—Yes, this iis quite a 
success. Take 5 lbs. green Tomatoes, 4 lbs. 
green Apples, six Shallots, 3 clove of Garlic, 
2 quarts malt vinegar, 1 Ib. Raisins, 1 Ib. 
brown sugar, 1 0z. Mustard seed, salt, and 
cayenne. Place the Tomatoes, finely sliced, 
into a stewing pan, with the Apples peeled, 
cored, and siiced, the Shallots and Garlic 
peeled and finely chopped, sugar, Raisins, 
cleaned and chopped, Mustard seed, salt, and 
cayenne to taste. Pour over the vinegar and 
boil to a pulp. Store in dry jars covered in 
the usual way. 


Clearing out slugs 

I am fixing up two barrels in a manner 
similar to that shown by a recent corre- 
spondent of yours (issue October 17th, 
page 642). The upper one for lime-waiter, 
t Ib. of unslaked lime to 5 gallons of water, 
and in the lower one 1 ib. sulphate of 
aluminium, the mixture to be used in 
watering-can with rose. I am writing to 
know whether the next few winter months 
will be a good time to use it.. I intend to do 
my best to clear out slugs, and I am prepared 
to go over the ground several times. 

CONSTANT READER. 

I do not think it would be of very much 
service using the slug mixture during the 
winter months, unless the weather is very 
mild and open. Slugs lay their eggs from 
May to November, either in the soil or under 
some kind of protection, such as a stone. 
The fully-grown slugs, however, so protect 
themselves that they live throughout the 
winter, making journeys out- whenever the 
weather jis mild and eating a great variety of 
things on such forays. I do not consider 
that it is worth while using the slug-destroy- 
ing solution during winter, and I propose to 
start again in the month of March or there- 
about, provided always that the weather is 
open and mild. 

I trust that your correspondents will have 
the same success with the use of the slug- 
destroying solution as we have had-in our 
garden here. L. MacQueen Douctas. 

Newpark, West-Calder, Midlothian. 


SHORT REPLY 
W. Popplewell.—Your best plan will be to 
visit a florist’s shop in your district and see 
what flowers are shown in the windows 
during the season. If you have a flower 
market you ought to visit this, as no doubt 
you will have to buy all the cut flowers you 


inequire. 
NAME OF PLANT 


C. Langridge.—1, Haemanthus virescens. 
NAMES OF FRUITS 
H. G. White.—Apples: 1, Cellini; 2, not 
recognised; 3, Striped Beaufin; 4, Lemon 
Pippin. 


fais 
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WILLIAM R, DYKES, M.A.,. L.-és-L.,- 
SECRETARY OF THE RoyaL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Great gloom is cast over the world of 
honticulture by the sad news of ‘the death, 
following a motor accident, of Mr. W. R. 
Dykes, the Secretary of the Royal Horticul- 

‘tural Society. 

On Friday evening, November 27th, Mr, 
and Mrs. Dykes were motoring in the snow 
over frozen roads in the neighbourhood of 
Mayford, near Woking, Surrey, when their 
car, in turning a \corner, collided with a 
heavy motor lorry. ‘Mr. Dykes, who was 
very badly damaged, was taken to Woking 
Hospital, where, after an. operaition, he died 
on Tuesday night, December 1st. His wife, 
to whom we extend our deepest sympathy, 
escaped with bruises. 

Mr. Dykes was appointed Secretary of the 
Royal Horticuitural Society in February, 
1920, in succession to the Rev. W. Wilks, 
who had been Secretary for 32 years. 


The late William R. Dykes 


By a curious coincidence Mr. Dykes was 
attended in hospital by Dr. Romanes, an old 
pupil of his at Charterhouse, at which school 
Mr. Dykes 'was a master before his appoint- 
ment as Secretary to the Royal Horticultural 
Society. : 

. Mr. Dykes was a recognised authority on 
Irises, and he was the author of ‘‘ The Genus 
Iris ’’ (1912), a magnificent monograph; it is, 
in ‘fact, an example of what a monograph 
should be. Moreover, he was a contributor 
to these pages on the subject of Iirises. He 
was also the author of the excellent ‘‘ Hand- 
book on Garden Irises,’’ published last year, 
and of another ‘book entitled ‘‘ Irises,” putb- 
lished iin the Present Day Garden Series, but 
now out of print. Within the last few years 
he had devoted a great deal of attention to 
Tulip and Crocus species, and it was hoped 
that he would ‘have compiled monographs on 
these itwo genera. That he should be sud- 
denly taken from our midst at ‘the early age 
of 48 years, and at a itime when he was doing 
such admirable work, is a matter of genuine 
regret. At the time of going to press 
arrangements for ‘the funeral were not com- 
pleted, ‘but a memorial service ‘will be held at 
St. Stephen’s Church, close to the R:H.S. 
Hall, on Friday, December 4th, at 2.30 p.m. 
No flowers by request. 

FRANK BROCK. 

The Duke of Richmond, Lord and Lady. 
March, and other members of the family 
sent wreaths to the funeral at Boxgrove, near. 
Goodwood Park, Sussex, on November 26th 
of Frank Brock, aged 55, for many years. 
head gardener at Goodwood. F. Brock was 
well known to the King, who rarely missed 
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visiting the gardens during race week, and 
at this year’s meeting presented Brock with 
a gold tie-pin. 


New certilicated Chrysanthemums 
HE Floral Committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society held a meeting 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 

offices, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W., 
on Monday afternoon last, 30th ult., when 
there 'was quite an interesting lot of novel- 
ties submitted for its adjudication. The 
quality generally was distinctly the best seen 
at meetings of this Committee during the 
current season. Vamnieties selected for’ re- 
cognition were the following :— 

Deticata.—This is a_ refined Japanese 
variety some 6 inches in diameter. The 
florets are fairly ‘broad and crisp, and 
pleasingly reflexed. The colour may be de- 
scribed as pale soft pink passing to almost 
white in the centre. It is a good market or 
decorative flower. First-class Certificate to 
Mr. H. Shoesmith, Mayford, Woking, 
Sunrey. 

JEWEL.—A fairly large flower of a useful 
size for disbudded market Chrysanthemums. 
The florets are fairly broad and build up a 
neatly recurving flower of pleasing form 
some 7 inches or more’in diameter; colour, 
light chestnut with golden reverse. F.C.C. 
also to Mr. H. Shoesmiith. 

Pink PrizeE.—This is a decorative Chrys- 
anthemum some 6 inches in diameter, having 
medium to fairly broad florets of good sub- 
stance; colour, deep pink. Good wiry stems 
well feathered with foliage. Wiull become a 
popular late pink sort. F.C.C. to Mr. H. W. 
Thorpe, Lichfield. 

Joun  Lincwoop.—A | beautiful  single- 
flowered variety having fairly ‘broad florets 
regularly arranged around a disc of moderate 
size, fbuilding up a very even flower about 
43 inches in diameter; colour, golden-yellow. 
F.C.C. to Mr. E. J. Henderson, Dell Gar- 
dens, Egham, Surrey. 

‘RRusy Ray.—This is a_ single-flowered 
variety of considerable promise. The florets 
are medium ito broad, neatly arranged around 
a small, neat, golden disc, and the ray florets 
are of a brilliant velvety-crimson colour. The 
wiry stems are well feathered. with small 
foliage and carry flowers each about 4 inches 
or less in diameter. F.C.C. to Mr. H. W. 
Thorpe, Lichfield. 

BELLE CHINOISE.—A_ glorious Japanese 
bloom of pleasing drooping form and some 
8 inches or more in diameter and of good 
depth. The florets are somewhat narrow 
and of good length; colour, bright yellow. 
It should make a good exhibition bloom and 
also a capital sort for disbudded market 
blooms, F.C.C. to Messrs. Keith Luxford 
and Co., Harlow, Essex. 

ALERT.—Another good single, the flowers oif 
which are some 44 inches in diameter ; florets 
medium to fairly broad, very evenly anranged 
around ia golden disc of useful size, and build- 
ing up a flower of beautiful form; colour, 
reddish-crimson; capital wiry stem well 
feathered with small ifoliage. F.C.C. also 
to Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co. 

NEW. SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUM, CRIMSON 
Dawn.—A special note should be made of 
this single-flowered Chrysanthemum, which 
was shown before the Floral Committee of 
the nee Horticultural Society on Novem- 
ber 17th last, on which occasion the variety 
received an Award of Merit. It is a large 
single of good form, some 5 inches or rather 
more in diameter, having fairly broad florets 
neatly arranged around a golden disc of 
small to moderate proportions—so much de- 
sired. The ray florets are of a rich velvety- 
crimson colour, and beeause of its colour the 
variety is sure to be largely grown. It was 
raised by Mr. Shoebridge, of East Grinstead. 

Di B.A 


BENTLEY'S | 
DAISY KILLER 


(Lawn Sand) 


Ensures beautiful deep-green velvety lawns, 
absolutely free from coarse grass, daisies, 
moss, or weeds. 


1 ton, £26; 4 cwts., 26/6 per cwt.; 1 cwt., 
28/-; 56 lbs., 15/6 ; 28 lbs., 8/6; 14 lbs., 4/9; 
tins, 1/6 each. 


Carriage pasd on 16/- orders and upwards. 


Sole Manufacturers :— 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, LIMITED, 
Chemical Works, Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 


GARDEN LOVERS 


- HORTICULTURAL SALES - 


MONDAY: WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY 
67 68 Cheapside, London EL.2. Phone: City 3856 


GREENHOUSE BOILERS 


Full particulars on application 


F. BRIGHT & SONS 


JULIAN ROAD, BATE 


EDGELL’S HOUSES 


Strongly made in sections, roof included, and erected before 
3 dispatch, with bolts for bolting together. 

Staging, also 21 oz. English made glass cut to sizes included. 

9ft. by 6ft. 


£13 16 0 
10ft. by 7 ft. 
£15 15 0 
12ft. by 8ft. 
£17 20 


carr. paid. 


a" 


Made in complete 

sections, bolts sup- 

plied, and carriage 

paid, 

7ft. by 4ft. by 6ft. 
£4 00 


9ft. by 6ft. by 7 ft. 
£6 26. 

12 ft. by 8 ft. by 9ft. 
£9 19 0 


EDCGELL’S Buildings have proved by test to be the best 
Send sor our 96-page Catalogue of Portable Buildings 
of every description, post free. 

Established in Radstock 32 Years y 
W. & A: EDGELL, Ltd. (Dept. R.), Radstock, 
near Bath. 


ORSETT BASKET WORKS | 
BASKETS & HAMPERS | 
WICKER CHAIRS & TABLES —_ | 


Write for Catalogue— \ 


ORSETT BASKET WORKS, Orsett, Grays, Essex a 


The LOUCHBOROUCH BOILER — 
Over 40,000 in use) a= 


The high reputation of this Boiler for e 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled, 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- ! 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. : 


Price Lists and Estimates for complete 


apparatus on application. 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD. 
LOUCHBOROUCGH, Leicestershire 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S:W.1 


Where 


can I obtain ? 


HE difficulty of not knowing 
exactly where you can secure 
some special line needed for 
garden — probably recom- 
seen elsewhere—is _ 

utilising the — 


the 
mended or 
easily overcome by 
services of “G.I.” 


Considerable care over a num- 
ber of years-has been given to 
tabulating information on all aspects — 
of gardening that shall prove of 
assistance to our readers. 


Write us, therefore, when you 
want to know where to obtain — 
any seeds, plants, shrubs, horti- 
cultural implements, sundries, or 
other accessories to the garden 
that you do not see advertised in | 
our pages. 


Address your enquiry, with stamp 
envelope for reply, to— 


The Manager, 


“Gardening Illustrated,” — 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4_ 
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wits for the garden 

ALMOST every journal that one opens at 
this season contains suggestions for 
-A Christmas presents. The recipient may 
et overdone with teapots, safety razors, anid 
wintain. pens, but the garden lover never 
ires of acceptable gifits for the garden. There 
;more than a ilitttle touch of Christmas about 


fifits for the garden. Why not 
“say it iin flowers ”’ ? 
The story of Good King 


Vencelaus epitiomises the spiniit 
{Christmas. It iis the one season 
f the year when animosity and 
Vaiiry (except, perhaps, ‘friendly 
valry among competitors at 
ower shiows) are put on one side 
the truly Christian spirit of 
oodwill towards men. 
‘To the lover of mountain 
owers there could be no more 
sceptable gift than a pan of 
lpines, or a well-budded Rhodo- 
andron ito the lover of those 
oiwers. 
Books on gardening and gar- 
’n tools are always in use. One 
mnot have too many of either. 
\Then there are seeds, garden 
fmaments, baskets, and a host 
f other things; indeed, anything 
w the garden, from a choice 
Ypripedium to a _ load _ of 
‘anure, would prove acceptable. 
The many readers who emuliate 
e example of King Wencelaus 
uping Christmas presents ‘to 
friends (and to tthe less for- 
nately circumstanced people 
aong their aicqualintances) will 
id in this issue a wide choice of 
bjects to suit all tastes. If 
ur fniend is not a reader of 
IRDENING ILLUSTRATED we sug- 
st that you make him a present 
a year’s subscription, com- 
mcing with this issue. 


ocus Cloth of Gold 


With many people one yellow 
Ocus is as good as another, vet in point of 
‘liness Cloth of Gold is worth bearing in 
nd. If the bulbs can be planted in some 
im corner of the garden and left undis- 
they will open their chaliices of gold 
‘Pebruary; sometimes, indeed, in January 
‘he winter be kind. TOWNSMAN. 


hyris reniformis — 


his is a plant of rare merit, possessing an 
mced attractiveness in its striking blue 


: | Notes of 


flowers and handsome foliage. It is an ex- 
cellent plant for the moraine, requiring a cool 
bottom to bring it to perfection. The plants 
must be lifted and replanted at intervals. 
Every other year I do mine. The best time 
for lifting is February. At that season new 
roots are being formed and replanting then 
gives the plants a good opportunity to get 
established. EH: S; 


Houses to let! 


Antholyza paniculata 


In the autumn there are few more 
gorgeous sights among hardy flowers than 
large clumps of Antholyza paniculata. A 
good clump is reallv very fine with its broad, 
sword-like, plaited or ribbed leaves  sur- 
mounted by spikes of showy bright red and 
vellow flowers. This, the hardiest of the 
Antholyzas, will grow in gardens even north 
of the Forth and give every satisfaction. It 
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ought to ibe planted about October or Novem- 
ber 5 inches or 6 inches deep in light, loamy, 
well-drained soil, and covered in winter with 
about 6 inches of ashes or dry litter, which 
should be kept on until the leaves- spear 
through in spring, and replaced the following 
autumn, unless the old foliage is left on until 
spring, thus giving a natural protection. 
Deep planting, thorough drainage, and pro- 
tection for a vear or two will en- 
sure success tin all gardens where 
the winters are not very severe. 
Once. planted the bulbs may be 
left alone for years. — 
5S. ARNOTT. 


Birds in the garden 


ARDEN fovers are usually 
bird lovers also. In ithe days 


of summer the songs of the 
birds enhanice tthe delights of our 
gardens. In the winter the least 
we can do is to help tide ithe birds 
over when ithey are hard-pressed 
for food. It has been proved 
that, on the whole, biirds are of 
far greater value to ithe garden 
than injumious to it, for they de- 
vour myniads of noxious insects. 
Allso lin ithe winter ithe garden 
may have an added interest by 
placing (in suitable positions 
bird-houses and bird-tables on 
which ito place the provender— 
crumbs, scraps of suet, and the 
remains from the domestic table, 
It is easily done with a little 
ingenuity, and well repays the 
trouble by the interest in watch- 
ing the birds’ enjoyment. That 
is also one way of attracting to 
the locality ithe thrushes, black- 
birds, robins, etc., and so en- 
couraging them when summer 
comes once again to pour forth 
their flood of song. 


Polygonum capitatum 
This is an interesting ‘tittle 
plant from Nepaul, with distinct 
reddish itrailing stems which root freely ait 
intervals. The leaves are hairy, with a 
blotch in the centre. The heads of pale rose 
flowers are carried just clear of the leaves, 
whitch form quite a dense carpet. It can be 
wintered only in the most favoured localities 
in the open, and must be given a protectiion 
from spring frosts. A few cuttings should be 
rooted every year in case of the older plants 
failing. 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views. expressed by. correspondents. 


Apple Cornish Gilliflower 


I* I had ithe choice of 200 Apples alll at their 
best I should unhesittating!y pick Cornish 
Gilliflower, but the next would mot be 
so easy. It would rest between Ribston and 
Cox’s, and I think tthe Ribston would have it, 
possibly because memory recailiis perfect ' fruits 
from some of the old Sussex gardens where 
the gardeners of a past generation grew at 
with loving care and gave their standard 
Ribstons w vel -nigh as much attention as the 
Peaches and Nectarines on the walls. A 
wonderful advance has been made in the cul- 
ture of flowers during the dast few decades, 
and ithe gardener of the present day has to 
concentrate a lot of his attention on the pro- 
duction of the same, with the result that this 
branch of gardening has greatly improved, 
or rather, perhaps, increased in volume, but 
fruit is no better grown thain it was 60 years 
ago, and the standard vanieties of those 
bygone davs still hold their own in the best 
company. E. BURRELL. 
Hardwick. 


Apple Ecklinville Seedling 


Few Apple-trees can compaire with Ecklin- 
ville Seedling for regularity in bearing or for 
the weight of the crops which it produces. 
Nor are these its only recommendations, for 
jts handsome shape, large size, and excellent 
cooking qualities fit it. for any garden in 
which Apples are grown... It has but one 
failing, that Ys, it “has rather a thin and 
tender skin, and is, therefore, easily bruised. 
When trees of Ecklinville Seedling reach the 
fruiting age they seldom disappoint; as a 
matter oof ‘fact, they incline “to bear too 
heavilv. lit requires very little pruning, and 
arrives speedily at the bearing stage, a thing 
which cannot be said of every Apple. 

A GaLLoway GARDENER. 


Plants in bloom out of doors on 
December 2nd in a Cornish garden 


Leycesteria formosa (out of 
season) 


Abutilon vexillarium 
Anpelopsis sempervirens 


Antirrhinums Linaria Cymbalaria (Toad- 
Arabis flax) 

Arbutus Unedo Lithospernum prostratum 
Aubrietias Lunaria biennis (crimson and 
Berberis Darwini white) 

Cassia corymbosa Lupins 


Mignonette (2 kinds) 

Omphalodes verna 

Periwinkles (2 kinds) 

Phlox (Le Mahdi) 

Polyanthuses and Primroses 
(in variety) 


Centaurea montana 

Chrysanthemums (Carrie, 
Harvester, Pink Profusion, 
Provence, H. W. Thorp, 
and Rene Turner) 

Cuphea platycentra 


Doronicum plantagineum Rhododendrons (R.~ Octo- 

Erigerons (Quakeress and brense, R. Nobleanum, R. 
speciosus hybrids) ponticum) 

Escallonia Langleyensis Roses (various) 

Escallonia macrantha Rue 

Exochorda grandiflora (out: Saxifraga caespitosa (out of 
of season) season) 


Fuchsia fulgens 

Gaillardias 

Genista fragrans 

Hydrangeas (various) 

Hypericum calycinum (Rose 
of Sharon) 

Japanese Anemones 

Lapagerias 

Laurustinus 

Lavender 


Shasta Daisy 

Schizostylis coccinea 

Solanum jasminoides 

Statice sinuata 

Valerian (3 kinds) 

Verbascum densiflorum 

Violets (Kaiser and Princess 
of Wales) 

Wallflowers 


A fine specimen of what tis ‘believed tto be 
Maginollia hypoleuca (Japan) lis about to open, 
but not vet actually in bloom. Die seeks 

Cornwall, 


The garden of Sharpitor, Salcombe 


A few weeks ago the glory of summer still 
lingered in some of ithe coast gardens in S. 
Devon. A flowering spray of ‘Cantua buxi- 
folia on the south wall of the house at 
Sharpitor, Salcombe, ‘was gathered on 
November 18th. This shy flowerer needs alll 
the warmth it can receive from the sunniest 
of positions before it will put fonth its subtly- 


way. 


tinted trumpets. The tube iis of soft orange 
gradually merging into a rich wine colour, 
which in some Jights seems almost to rival 
the ‘brilliance of Bignonia venusta (canmine 
with a ttint of orange). Until lately Mande- 
villa ‘suaveolens, a rampant inter: was 
throwing out long pendent sheats of stro ngly- 
pen fumed white Howers in great abundance. 
In the lower garden, sheltered from every 
wind, Acacia lophantha (formerly known as 
Aibizzia), in the open, is flowering, its short 
thyrses of pale vellow set sparsely amid the 
magnificent foliage. The high walls are 
draped with Tacsonia quitensis showing 
abundance of pink flower’and fruit together. 
Hoheria populnea, a large tree, has begun to 
flower, and near by is the famous Magnolia 
Campbell, which flowers in February and 
which, in favourable seasons, 
gorgeous spectacle, as many as 1,500 globes 
of clear pink having been counted upon it at 
one time. Over the entrance gate ithe giant 
Burmese Honeysuckle  (Lonicera —Hilde- 
brandti) flings long wands tipped with curious 
clusters of seed-vessels the size of medlars. 

On the hillside beyond, a broad walk with 
a line of tall Eurcalyptus-trees in several 
species and many varieties of Acacias, now 
bursting into broom, affords magnificent pro- 
spects of rocky headlands; far below, at the 
mouth of the estuary, is the murmuring reef 
which Tennyson has immortalised in ‘f Cross- 
ing the Bar.” ‘Above tthe ‘/Eucatypitus allley, 
and- seen ‘through dit, is a wild stretch of rock 
and crag with a sHarplv-pointed “tor ”’ 
towering ‘atthe summit. It is set with antique 
Thorns, ccarpeted with Ferns, and iin the 
spring with wild Hyacinths—fit place for a 
fairy pageant, where one can hear in 
imagination ‘horns of Elfland faintly 
blowing. si 

Sharpitor is niow in the mar ae and tit is 
hoped that someone who «willl care for its end- 
less homticultural treasures will succeed as its 
guardian. T. ARNOLD HYDE. 

Avonwick, S. Devon. 


Cutting back Gorse : 
two points gn the anticle by 
‘A. W.,” Inverness, page 724, invite tatten- 
tion, namely, the words Double Gorse, which 
now oom so largely yet totally absent from 
the note of October 17th, page 630, which 
was the subjeat of this discussion. Also, that 
on his own admission his experience has been 
limited to two plants which he has hacked to 
within a foot of the ground more than once 
without fatal result. 

Now for mine. Of some four dozen strong 

old plants cut*down in the spring of the year, 
over a period of 14 vears, elevation about 
400 feet, not a single plant has survived, 
hence the advice given to G. L. ©. Eden 
(September 19th, page 582), to which I strictly 
adhere. 

In ithe note to which I took exception, on 
page 630, ‘‘ A. 
which thas been burned quite to the root 
sprouts afresh alright, but who amongst vour 
readens has ever witnessed a mass of Double 
Gorse, which is usually, if not always, grown 
in relation with other shrubs, fired in this 


One or 


Again, I find ‘‘ A. W.”’ equally at sea, and 
would point out to him ‘that the first Double 
Gorse was niot found amongst singles of the 
species in Devonshire, but first appeared in 
the nursery of Mr. John Miller, of Binistol, 
nearly a century ago, namely, about 1828. 
This can scarcely be termed not so very long 
since, as ‘‘ A. W.” puts it. 


Sussex, E. MARKHAM. 


given during the young stages of gro 


the top with sandy peat and leaf 
presents. a- 


W.”’ observes that ‘f Gorse ’’ . 


footnote iby fhe Editor ion the: Ae ul 

in the issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED da 
December 5th make very interesting 
ing; more so when ‘Mr. Saunders says th 
is growing in the estate acres in all col 
from palest pink to crimson and 
Evidently these are not the true R. pon 
variety, and are either seedling hybrids 
results of grafted plants, as stated 
Editor, planted out and left alone. T 
Rhododendron ponticum is a native o 

Minor, and bears purple flowers. Iit ca 
easily ‘raised from seeds sown in a sh 
spot out of doors. Protection sh 


otherwise, which is the safest plan | 
large quantities are mot wanted, in pa 
boxes, and germinated in a cold frame. 
seed is very minute, and for its recep 
pans jor boxes should ‘be welll drain 
broken crocks and filled to within 3 


passed through a 3-inch mesh sieve, 
the roughest ~ portion over the crock 
should be made firm 'and hevel. On t 
seeds should be scattered very ever ly 
lighitly covered with silver sand, | 
should be given through a fine-rosed © 
the receptacles covered wiith glass and 
and placed lin the frame. As ‘soon a 
seedlings appear the covering should 
moved. When large enough to fy dle, 
ie shiould. be- bert off. 


eee is ‘another easy way. ie 
these plants ‘where the “branches” 
brought to the ground. Thiis should | 
in autumn. The pontiion of tthe branch te 
buried should be shit, or what is know: 
tongued, afiter the ‘manner of a Carn 
placing a small ‘piece of stone chippi 
the cut to prevent the wound firom clo 
the whole being pegged down securel 
position and covered avith 6 inches 
soil. By the following autumn f 
should be sufficiently rooted ito se s 
from the parents anid replanted. 
W. E. Waa af 
Stockton House Gardens, pos 
Near Rugby. — . {— 


Giant ote é 


it size? These! questions were put te 
I stood before a class in whitch ithe e 
many entries at a provincial exhibitior 
year. Solid, good-coloured ibulbs, eve 
of medium ‘size I have been’ accustom 


occasion the judges had cues been 
away with size alone. Who can sa 
constitutes the best in this popular veget 
ee ny, 

[ Shallots are ice ror pickling, an 
be pickled whole. They should, ther 
be small, firm, and well ripened, and | 
are points that judges should ‘take into 
sideration. at shows. What jis the | 
Shallots that are too large for pickles? 
are spoilt when cut.--Ep.] — ~ 


Chrysanthemums: specimen p 

I was much interested in the - 
these plants and the splendid photo, 
of the well-balanced plant ‘which appe 
GARDENING ‘ILLUSTRATED, issue No 
28th. Certain varieties are more 
than others for growing on to for 
mens. For furnishing a small gr 
the variety Blanche Poitevine, a pure 
sort, is unequalled as a mid-seasc eH 
Another white for larger specimens and: @all! 
November is our old favourite W. Turn 
and for very late flowering Louisa Po 
will do nicely. Late last spring I pot € 
small-rooted cutting ‘of Mrs. IR: Luxfore 
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ered it in an 8-inch pot. Tt is mow (last 
Kk in November) at lits best, bearing 62 
ooms averaging 4 inches across, the plant 
out 3 feet in diameter. GEORGE GARNER. 


Mutilated plants 


ave any of your other readers suffered, | 
mder, from a horrid habit of mutilating 
its that seems ito be growing on the 
ign nurseryman? For many years past 
ave sent a small order each autumn to a 
trate firm in Holland. Last year they 
kept me ‘waiting so long for my bulbs that I 
ecided to buy all these in good time (and far 
actly the same price) in our own country, 
wt I yielded to catalogue temptation and 
sent for some Hepaticas, Wood Anemones ‘in 
everal new and desirabie varieties, Lilies, 
ad hardy Cyclamens, and other smal things 
nd small they proved to be; in fact, in 
some cases so much root had been chopped 
Mi—two-thirds or so from Anemone 
ywemorosa—and all ithe \Hepatiicas bobbed so 
iguare and short that there was very little 
eft to plant, and, I fear, nothing to ‘live or 
frow. The Lilies had not a trace of basal 
oot, while large holes in their poor bodies 
owed where ithe stems had been thoroughiy 
emoved. I made a- special request that 
wothing should be washed out, and offered to 
lay any extra postage involved. The packer 
managed to remember this in ‘the case of 
ome of the Hepaticas, though every trace of 
ml ‘was removed from ‘everything else, 
memones included. The packer made up, 
lowever, by squeezing the wretched 
lepaiticas so savagely that they had to be 
ashed afiter all ‘in order to release their roots 
| 4 tthe iron bondage, 
‘The Cyclamens were very small and very 
ty, ‘but you only get them a decent size if 
wy are given to you, in any case. All the 
me, the English murseryman would have 
ent ‘them in pots. 
Last year, in the autumn, I had some new 
es (germanica varieties) from the same 
, and these they sent with alll their leaves 
all their-roots chopped ‘to an inch or so. 
fas mecessary to nurse them most caire- 
y through ithe winter in the greenhouse, 
even then they did nicit flower last sum- 
= ss - 
ver. The saddest thing of all was, to me, 
or Mme. Van der Elst, the lovely pink 
memone Pulsatilla. I seem fated never to 
lave her with a decent start, for last spring, 
fiter waiting a year, a murseryman (English 
time) sent her to me freshly shampooed, 
, in spite of all my care, she faded rreso- 


tely away. Now she arrives not only 
ashed, but shingled—and what earthly 
mee has she? “M.-L. W. 


Bath. 


; Oxalis hirta 
T never see Oxalis hirta included in the list 
lished from time to time of desirable 
mn-blooming plants for rockeries. Haail- 
ig as it does from the Cape, it might not be 
ute hardy in northern or midland gardens, 
Wt for the more southerly districts it is a 
m of ithe first water. The colour of the 
¥wer is wonderful—a deep rich rose with a 
int tinge of purple in it is as near as I can 
ito a description of it—the effect is very 
tiful and not a bit of a magenta. Here 
planted ait the foot of a south-east wall, 
to run no risks, I put a piece of glass 
it in the winter, though I doubt very 
if it is needful. It begins to flower 
pout the middle of September and is a sheet 
‘bloom until a really sharp frost comes. I 
A told that in some gardens it does not 
wer freely, seeming {to devote all its 
rgies to the production of new bulblets or 
ers. Perhaps some of your correspondents 
be good enough to give their experience 
ith ‘this deiightful little plant. Though by 
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no means new (Nicholson does not give the 

date of its introduction), it is not common, 

and one rarely finds it ‘included in trade 

catalogues. It came to me through the kind- 

ness iof ‘Mr. Ingwersen, to whom I am in- 

debted for many ‘treasures. C, PRENTIS. 
Kent. 


Othonnopsis cheirifolia 


HERE is no better plant for dry walling 

or the rougher parts of rockery than this 

trailing North African. It does well in 
any of our home or southern counties in 
warm, light soil, and probably further north ; 
in full sun for preference. The example in the 
ilusiration was planted little more than a 
year ago on the top edge of dry walling, and 
has already come more than half-way down 
the wall. The aspect is not the most favour- 
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turned out satisfactorily. I did not find it 
quite up to the mark outside, either in the 
matter of cropping or quality, the sorts most 
in favour being Keen’s Seedling, Oscar and 


President. ot aw Ss 


Actinidia chinensis fruiting 


This distinct and handsome climber at- 
tracts a. good deal of attention throughout 
the summer months by reason of its large 
heart-shaped, hairy-margined Jeaves and 
young shoots, which are also densely clothed 
with hairs, giving them a ireddish appear- 
ance. The flowers are each about 14 mches 
across, White at first, changing with age to 
a soft yellow, and, although not conspicuous, 
are quite pretty. Like the beautiful A. 
arguta, they are almost obscured by the 
handsome and abundant ‘eafage with which 


A subject for dry walling: Othonnopsis cheirifolia 


able, being north-west, but the place is open 
and airy and the Othonnopsis appears to be 
quite content. The thick, leathery leaves are 
of a strong bluish glaucous colour, pleasantly 
becoming to neighbouring tufts of Aubrietia 
on the near side and to the pink of the 


Pyrenean Lychnis Lagascze beyond. Its own 
yellow daisy flowers come later. It is easily 
increased either by cuttings or layers. G. J. 


Strawberry La Grosse Sucree 

Many varieties of Strawberries have been 
raised during the last few decades, but it 
would appear from recent conrespondence in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED that some of ithe 
older sorts still hold their own, and it was 
interesting to read an appreciative note re- 
specting La Grosse 'Sucree. As far back a's 
the late ‘sixties, when helping to deal 
annually with a lairge batch of forced plants 
(about 2,000), nothing but this variety was 
grown in successional lots, and it always 


the vigorous shoots are clothed. I have 
grown ‘this climber jin a variety of situations, 
the most effective of which was up the trunk 
of an old Birch, where it quickly reached a 
height of 25 feet and commenced spreading 
along the branches. It thas also been grown 
on ‘hot, sunny walls and cool walls success- 
fully, ‘but the best-fruited specimen I have 
ever met with was one I saw on October 4th, 
this fruiting freely on a cool north wall. 
The fruits are about the size of our largest 
Gooseberries, of a reddish-brown colour, and 
covered with hairs of the same shade. 


E..M. 


Coal tar remedy for mealy bug 

I see your correspondent ‘‘ K.”’ is in- 
quiring for information on the coal tar 
remedy for eradicating mealy bug from 
Vines. Having used it nearly 4o vears ago 
for same I would strongly advise him and 
others ito let it alone. It is very dirty both 
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to mix with, soft-soap, paraffin, and clay to 
the consistency of paint, and to apply ; more- 
over, is very misky to the buds, and the tar 
on rods making the young shoots very 
brittle, many of “them flying ‘oft after being 
tied down, however careful the operation is 
done. In my case, after trying Gishurst 
Compound for two successive winters to the 
extent of injuning several buds, the second 
time ‘without success, for exterminating the 
bug, and knowing of no other remedy then, I 
had recourse to the. coal tar mixture, which 
gave ithe enemy due notice to quit and quiite 
finished him the second season. Years after 
I again had mealy bug on Vines to deal with, 
when one application of Richard’s XL All 
nicotine insecticide finished it off. At resting 
time ithe rods were first washed with warm 
soapy water and scrubbing-brush to cleanse 
from dirt, then, whilst still wet, painted with 
the insecticide, buds. and all, as at the 


various patterns. 


disfigures them. 


and let into the ground edgewise, 
pretty, 
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HE edgings to walks, beds, and borders 
are often a source of considerable trouble 
and annoyance. As a_ rule, none is 
more unsatisfactory than the cast tiles of 
They are generally formal 
and not pretty, of a harsh colour, and soon 
injured by frost, which breaks and greatly 
If stone edgings are re- 


quired, they can often be had by using 


matertal plentiful at home, especially in stone 
districts. 
is generally an abundance of flints, and these 


In gravelly and chalky places there 


make a very good edging if se lected of suit- 
able size and partly let into the ground. In 
some districts the sandstone occurs in thin 
flakes, which, if selected according’ to size 
form a 
informal edging. Even where these 


An edging of the Blue Bindweed (Convolvulus mauritanicus) 4 


strength recommended—I think one to 10 of 
waiter—it will not harm them, and I think 
one to 15 for scale on Peach-trees, whose 
buds are more tender. It is easy to mix and 
to apply. It is most necessary to attend to 
the Editor’s advice to thoroughly cleanse 
floors, stages, walls, ete., and for this 
paraffin, two wineglasses to gallon of warm 
water and in whitewash, is excellent. This 
and stronger I have used on stages in con- 
tact with Vine stems under them where there 
were no buds. The destruction of isolated 
insects, too, with methylated spirit and 
camel-hair brush is good advice. I am sure, 
too, your correspondent R. Ray would find 
the insecticide most useful with brush and 
sponge in this battle with mealy bug on con- 
servatory climbers, etc. Before applying the 
remedy ‘ K. should first wash his Vines 
with a thin solution of Gishurst Compound, 
if he prefers it, but any ordinary soap and 
water would do, 


flakes of sandstone do not occur, moderate- 
sized pieces of the native stone might be used 
in the manner «advised for the flints. All of 
these edgings are, even in their nakedness, 
prettier than the most elaborate and expen- 
sive cast edging-tile yet made, but they can 
be made -prettier still, as beside them and in 
the chinks between may be found a home 
for many a frail but beautiful alpine plant, 
that-perishes upon the illsconstructed rrockery, 
which is often litthe more than a mound of 
rocks and dust. The stones would shelter 
and keep them moist, and they would root 
deeply in the soil, and not readily dry up or 
perish. What a ‘beautiful edging might be 


made with the Saxifrages alone, the mossy ~ 


ones forming verdant carpets and spreading 
out into the walks, the silvery and encrusted 
kinds forming crisp cushions beside, or 
spreading rosettes between the stones. The 
Sempervivums, too, would here find all that 
they require, and no better means could be 


idea, for so great is the variety of alpine 


Edgings : 


found for studying es extensive variety 
this family than by having them on the ‘mat 
gin of the walk. These two families a 
merely selected at random to illustrate ~ 


rock plants that could be used in associat 
with natural stone edgings that it is po 
to make a number of them, all quite 
similar. The generally accepted fora 
evergreen edging is either Grass or Box 
stones and plants are infinitely superi 
the narrow verges of 1 foot of Grass” 
are sometimes laid down in gardens. | 

gards Box, its only merit is its primness 
that is a quality one soon tires of, while 
is considerable trouble to maintain it i 
state by clipping in spring and summ: 
patching and mending: in winter; more 
it is ia most effectual harbour for slugs 
other vermin. I have seen Ivy effectiy 
used as an edging, and perhaps for ce 

situations it has no equal. It can be k 
neat, and still not look so formal as Bo 
it may be ‘had of any desired width. 
town churchyard I recently saw some ver 
good Ivy edgings. They were about 1 ; 
wide and 9 inches high ; and whereas a Gras 
edge in such a Situation would soon hay 
been trodden out of shape or entirely kil 
the Ivy seemed to obtain greater Tespe 


The common Thrift makes a dense a 
pretty edging, and for such a purpose it find 
favour with the cottagers, many of whor 
really pride themselves upon their well key 
edging of this plant, For my own pa 


would wish for no better edging than oe 


proposed—namely, natural stones and 
and rock plants. If there are any who 
lamenting the fact tthat they have n 
rockery, they may cultivate some of 
favourites in the way advised. Even the 
den with an extensive rockery would gain 
interest and beauty if formal brick or beade 
tile edgings were all pulled up and inforn é 
edgings substituted. 


The Blue Bindweed Co 
mauritanicus) 


HETHER used as an edging—< 
here depicted—or growing in 
crevices of blocks of stone, su: 
retaining walls, etc., this charming speci¢ 
has few” rivals, given a mormal summer. 
lover of brilliant sunshine is this prosir 
twining plant from North Africa, therefo 
this should always be considered when puttin 
out the plants. The lovely lavende 
flowers are each 2 inches across and borne i 
the wildest profusion all along the slende 
trailing growths. Used as an edging, i 
effect from midsummer until stopped b 
is superb. It is quite a success with 
growing in a rather stiff soil ito which a1 
gritty material has been added. A 
drained soil is what it prefers, as in suc 
will be found to winter best, for anythin 
the nature of swampy soil it resents 
plants may be taken up and divided in: sprin 
just as growth commences if change of 
tion or extra plantations are “desired, 
still more satisfactory plan and one ‘f ai 
where great numbers are girown in a V 
of positions is to raise it from seed each 
Sown in March in a warm greenhous 
little plants are ready for the borders b 
end of May, from which time they will 
mence to bloom, continuing so throug! 
the summer. - It is wise to place a little 
tecting maiterial, such as Bracken or st 
over the roots during the winter, as it is 
strictly hardy, a although many plants 
through safely each year unprotected. 
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Billardiera longiflora 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Dianella tasmanica 


x Two interesting purple-fruited plants from the gardens of Col. Stephenson Clarke, C.B., Cuckfield, Sussex. These beautiful plants are 


unfortunately all too rare in gardens; the ease with which they are grown, at least in southern gardens, makes this difficult to understand 


; Two Purple-fruited 


ATHER more ‘than a year ago these 
two interesting plants were shown at 
Vincent Square by Col. Stephenson R. 
Clarke, C.B., Borde Hill, Cuckfield, Sussex, 
and both gained an Award of Merit. Since 
‘then they have been shown from other 
favoured gardens south of the Thames. 
Bitrarpiera (after J. J. Labillardiére, the 
French boitanist and traveller) is a genus of 
‘more or less tender Australian climbers be- 
longing to the natural order Pittosporacex. 
‘These climbers are generally given green- 
house treatment. It is interesting to record 
that. Billardiera longiflora is grown in the 
‘open ‘in Sussex. It is a climbing shrub suit- 
‘able for a sheltered wall. It is free-fruiting. 
‘The fruits, borne singly on slender pedicels, 
‘are about the size of Hazel-nuts and of a 
‘Wivid yiolet-punple colour. The firuits, which 
‘are shiny, are very attractive. 
> DIANELLA TASMANICA, considered tender, is 
‘also grown outside in Sussex. It is a 
Liliaceous plant, native of Tasmania and 
‘Australia, with bright violet-blue fruits as 
Jarge as Olives. The foliage grows about 
2 feet in height and is not unlike that of Ivis 
foetidissima. 
mein response to an inquiry concerning the 
‘hardiness of these two plants, Col. Stephen- 
fer Clarke kindly furnishes the following 


\particulars :— 

~ Billardiera longiflora has been grown out- 
‘side here for 15-20 years. It likes shade and 
. 


Australasian Plants 


Billardiera longiflora and Dianella tasmanica 


does well on a south wall with high shrubs 
in front of it. I have grown it under Rhodo- 
dendrons about 3 feet high in the open, but 
it formed a matted growth which did not 
display its own beauty and was detimental 
to the Rhododendrons. 

Dianella tasmanica has been grown here 
for several years in front of.a low wall facing 
south, rather heavily shaded by trees. It 
does not bloom every year, and [| am of 
opinion that it would ‘be better in full sun; 
at any rate, I have seen a plant in a garden 
near here in a sunny border which appeared 
to be more vigorous than mine. 

STEPHENSON CLARKE. 

Borde Hill, Cuckfield, Sussex. 


The Hay-scented Cone-flower 


The Cone-Flowers, or Rudbeckias, are 
among our most useful composites for 
autumn-flowering, and thev generally give a 
distinct feature to the border in which they 
appear. Their value is all the greater on 
account of the time at which they bloom— 
generally well into autumn—and their dis- 
tinctness is emphasised by the high central 
cone which they possess. The Hay-scented 
Cone-Flower (Rudbeckia tomentosa) is not 
the showiest of the genus, but it is a distinct 
and prettv border plant about 33 feet in 
height and having rather tomentose, greyish- 
green foliage and good-sized flowers of 
orange with a deeper-coloured zone. It has 


a marked scent as of new-mown hay. As a 
border plant this Rudbeckia is excellent. It 
is hardy and will thrive in any ordinary 
border. It prefers the sun, but can do with 
partial shade. It grows freely, but is not 
aggressive at the roots, and may be increased 
by division in spring or autumn or by means 
of seeds sown either in the open in shallow 
drills in May or June, or earlier in pots under 
glass. S, ARNOTT. 


Salpiglossis sinuata 


One seldom sees this annual well grown, a 
circumstance to be regretted, as it is a plant 
of easy culture and one well adapted for 
many purposes. The various shades of colour 
in the flowers and their exquisite pencillings 
render them extremely interesting. Planted 
in front of Rhododendrons, it succeeds ad- 
mirably with me. ‘The soil being strong and 
heavily manured, it makes vigorous growth, 
and produces blossoms in profusion. As the 
flower-spikes advance in height they should 
be neatly tied to stakes, or they are liable to 
be broken by strong winds. The seeds 
should be sown in sandy soil about the 
middle of March in pans, which should be 
placed on a gentle hotbed and shaded from 
bright sunshine. As soon as the voung 
plants are large enough to handle prick them 
off into boxes and keep them close for a few 
days until re-established, when more air 
should be given till they are thoroughly 
hardened off preparatory to being planted out 
towards the end of May. The plants grow 
about 2 feet high, and are useful to plant in 
lines in a ribbon border, or they mav be 
planted in vacant places in herbaceous 
borders. T. 
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Perpetual Carnations © 


HERE is such a variety of. methods of 
heating a greenhouse that one should 
understand the ‘broad principle which 

makes it necessary to have some warmth in 

the Carnation-house #f blooms at Christmas- 
tide are required. Just as Chrysanthemums 
need a little warnith in winter to open their 
flowers and prevent damping, so do Carna- 


tions require the same. Both are hardy 
plants which ‘will resent forcing. The ideal 
day temperature is about 50 degs., the arti- 


ficial warmth being always accompanied on 
the daytime (except during cold, windy 
weather or fog) by an open top ventilator, 
which keeps the air buoyant and diry instead 
of close and damp. Even at night a chink of 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


As the majority of amateur Carnation 
growers live in or near towns many of them 
are under a real difficulty, when at this sea- 
son of the year, the sun not rising very high 
in the sky, their house iis slvaded from its life- 
giving ravs, for while almost anything is pos- 
sible to the enthusiastic grower, given right 
conditions, it is impossible to cut good flowers 
throughout the winter without sunlight. 
Where a greenhouse is so shaded that no 
sunfight can shine uponsit in winter the wise 
grower will mark time and await the turn 
of the season by letting the temperature drop 
some 10 degs. with open ventilators. The 
plants. will then cease to grow and flower, 
but while in this dormant condition they wall 


Carnation White Pearl 


air is good. All this may appear a waste of 
W armth, but it is the best method. It is 
wiser to let the heat drop 5 degs. or 6 degs. 
than keep a higher temperature with a closed 
ventilator, for it is the latter which causes the 
damping of flowers just when they are so 
valuable. While the wirong temperature is a 
fruitful source of split cz ilyces it is not always 
the reason. Sometimes in dull midwinter 
days it is just Nature’s way to help the flower 
open, and the grower need not feel annoyed 
im consequence, especially as the wire callvx 
rings are easily shipped on when the flower is 
half open, this keeping the guard (outside) 
petals in position, Split calyces, however, 
are increased in number by any fault in culti- 
vation which may cause a check, while a 
sudden rise (or fall) in temperature also ‘con- 
tributes to the same effect, especially if ac- 
companied wiith insufficient ventilation. 


‘the normal 50 degs. 


not deteriorate as they would if the tempera- 
ture were kept high without sunlight. As 
soon as the days lengthen 
trates the house the temperature may rise to 
to 52 degs. and plants 


grow away again. Grown like this the 


stems will ‘be far better than had the plants 


been in any wav forced without sunlight. 

Jit will thus be seen that the chief causes of 
the much-debated weak stem are lack of 
light, lack of air, and too much heat, but 
there _are, as I explained in earlier notes 
during the potting season, other reasons, 
chief among them being plants being potted 
insufficiently firmly. Such plants make a 
sofit sappy growth and stem. I[eeding, or 
rather overfeeding, with a too stimulating 
manure will likewise cause a weak stem, 
although this, perhaps, is seldom the fault of 
the amateur. He sometimes does, however, 


-in mid-winter is seldom met to-day, and 


finds me not at all enthusiastic for this wo 


and the sun pene- 


| December 12, oy 


use a too cottenina manure, such as a le 
making fertiliser, "good for. Ferns, P. 
and such plants, but when it is consi ered | 
that (except during summer) the aim shou 
be to prevent the. plant going soft jit w 
easily be understood that such a fertiliser 
not suitable. I was recently asked wh 
dried blood was a good manure to give 
I replied that no fertiliser or manure is g0 
just now, and least of all such a softer 
manure as dried blood. ; 4 


plant BE than ever bélobe THe 
anwnious grower who wants to pot his pl 


operation of this kind should be attempl 
before the end of February, it being und 
stood that there (is no active root- actio 
fore this date. 

Some people are busy putting i in cu 
just now, but this is a time of year whic 

At the Carnation. Show of the Briti: 
Carnation Society on December 1st 1 hea 
one of England’s most famous growers 
mark: ‘I have not put a cutting in ye 
This is not theory, but practice, for he gi a 
quantities of blooms for cut. flowers 20, 
quality excelled by none. aay 

The amateur Carnation grower ‘is far- to 
modest in his pride of producing good Cs 
nations. Competition at the shows o 
British ‘Carnation Society is never. 
among amateurs, who all seem to think th 
blooms inferior to those of others, whereas 
there aire scores (if they would have the pluck 
to show) who would win prizes. Amatteu 
Rose growers who show are far more num 
ous, and I ‘have seen relatively inferior. Roses 
win cavnite the Carnation grower fears to sho 
what he can do. ; 


Bush Hill Park. 


Forcing Solomon’s. Scala 


Few subjects are more attractive than 4 
hardy plant when forced into bloom early 
the season, and in this stage the long, arc 
ing shoots, studded with their small droopin 
blossoms, are pee useful, not onl 


nishing vases and _ similar purposes. ~ Whe 
required for forcing, the better way is: to 
up any established clumps that may be 
hand and divide them up into single crow: 
seiecting only the strongest for growin 
under glass. The others may be ag: 
planted out in a prepared bed, and will th 
after another year be available for the n 
selection. Very useful little specimens m 
be formed by potting seven or eight of 
crowns in a pot 6 inches in diameter, pla 
them at such a depth that the- top of 
crown is about an inch below the surfac 
After potting they may be placed out of doors, 
and covered ‘sufficiently deep with ashes LO 
keep out the frost till the new year, when 
they may be forced giraidually into bh 
The same treatment as that given to the 
of the Valley also suits Solomon’s Seal, | 
fully-developed shoots cannot be had so eat! 
in the season as can the flower-spikes 0 
Lily. From the time forcing commences 
soil must be always kept. moist, as dryn 
is very injurious to the growing plants. 

crowns should be potted as soon as the shoo 
have died down (which in most cases will k 
about the present time), as then the roots W 
have a period of activity before they are ta 
into the forcing-house. As the display 
pends to a great extent ane the strength 0! 
the crowns that are available, a good w 
to grow them especially for the purpose, al 
by liberal treatment in the matter of manu 
and water when necessary, large, ful 
developed crowns may be secured. 
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by green and edged white. 


Shown by Messrs. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Cypripedium The Gurkha 
The broad dorsal is chocolate brown in colour, surrounded 


Sanders 


Novelties at Vincent Square 


Carnations, 


made no 
difference to the display of floral beauty 
< at the fortnightly gathering of the Roval 
Orticulltural Society. on December Ist, 
¢hough complaints were heard in the fore- 
(on among the exhibitors of Orchids of the 
iv temperature of the ‘hall. 
Never before have we seen such a fine show 
iDecember, for the greater part of the large 
IH was occupied by the choicest exotics and 
ey plants. Orchids were strongly repre- 
ie Mr. H. Brandi sent a large exhibit 
(( Oabanthe Veitchii of panticularly good 
fm firom his garden at Nutfield, Surrey. 
/Oypripepiums. —This was the occasion for 
{special show of Cypripediums, and, as 


SHE severe weather apparently 


i 


ight be expected, Messrs. James C vpher 
id Sons had a large collection, including 
ts remarkable C. Matthewsianum and C. 
Ird Woolmer Westonbirt Variety. A strik- 


if new Cypripedium named Locarno was 
s9wn ‘by Messrs. Black and Flory. Its 
(oration is exceedingly wich. The large 
Mtite dorsal sepal iis blotched with chocolate 
«d purple on a green base, while the petals 
<d pouch are shaded with rich brown. We 
\re much attracted ‘by a Cypripedium in 
lsssrs. Sanders’ geoup,.0 named The Gurkha, 
‘sturdyvlooking plant with medium-sized 
wer having a very broad dorsal sepal dark 
tthogany, aumost black, over green with a 
lite edge ; the pouch and petalls « were of deep 
“onze hue. 
New pLants.—From the Director of the 
Wal Botanic Gardens, Kew, came a most 
eresting whiite- flowered greenhouse shrub 
med Pavettia abyssinica, which received an 
fard of Menit. This plant had long been 
own in a pot att Kew without mu ch success. 
twever, since planting out in the Mexican- 
use it has flowered with great freedom, 
sibly due to the check caused by trans- 


Orchids, 


Begonias 


planting. The flowers are borne in terminal 
corvmbs and the long projecting stvle is very 
conspicuous. The flowers are devoid of the 
fragrance that is usually associated with 
white tropical flowers. Pavetta belongs to 
the Natural Order Cinchonacez and is allied 
to the genus Ixora. 

Tihe most remarkable noveity from a purely 
horticultural point of view was Asparagus 
plumrosus Boundii (see illustrations page 763), 
a distinct and valuable varietv with long 
Fern-like spravs of light green Mossy appear- 
ance—it might be appropriately described as 
a double variety. This form had its origin 
in a-market nursery where it occurred as a 
chance seedling. It is a grand decorative 
plant with a great future—particularly in 
America for the cut flower trade. At pre- 
sent there are onlv six pants in cultivation. 
It was shown ‘by Mr: W. P. Bound, Redhill. 

CaRNATIONS.—This was also the occasion 
of the British Carnation Society’s show. 
During every month of the vear we are now 
able to obtain and admire the beauty of the 
valuable decorative flower known as the Per- 
petual-flowering Carnation. There were a 
few prize classes, in which the chief entries 
came from Sir Charles Nall-Cain, Mr. R. 
Chetwvnd-Stapylton, and Mr. J. Humphrey, 
Betchworth. Among the new and improved 
varieties were Svbil (maroon with a purple 
sheen) from Messrs. Stuairt Low and Co. 
(this was, perhaps, the most outstanding new 
Carnation), Cottage Maid (white with a blush 
cenitre) from Messrs. Allwood, and Nero and 
Red Laddie from Mr. Engelmann. Messrs. 
Wallace and Son had an exceptionally bright 
group of seedling Carnations representing 
their special strain, including Our Prince. 

The very large and imposing group of 
Chrvsanthemums by Messrs. Keith Luxford 
and Co. contained magnificent specimens of 


by the Director, 
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Pavetta abyssinica 
A tropical shrub with white Ixora-like flowers. 


Shown 


Royal Gardens, Award of Merit 


Kew. 


the large pink and silver Japanese exhibition 
variety named Thomas W. Pockett. Messrs 
Suitton and Sons created a mild sensation by 
putting up a very fine collection. of Chrys- 
anthemums, mostly single and of many 
colouns, alll raised from seed sown at the end 
of last February and girrown on without 
stopping or disbudding. 

Just inside the entrance to the hall were 
Baron Bruno Schréder’s  winter-flowering 
Begonias, and his gardener, Mr. E. Hender- 
son, is to be congratulated on the excellence 
of the individual piants, which were large and 
we'l-flowered. The giroundwork of the group 
consisted of the beautiful pink Mrs. Lionel de 
Rothschild, which arose as a sport at 
Gunnersburv House. The centre-piece con- 
sisted of Mrs. J. Petersen, a pale crimson 
form with bronzy foliage, and the sides of the 
group were relieved by specimens of Turnford 


Hall, the white sport from Gloire de 
Lomnraine. 

There were two interesting collections of 
fruit. Messrs. Bunvard sent large Apples 


from standaird trees growing on Grake land, 
and Messrs. Laxton had examples of their 
recently certificated varieties ane Lord 
Lambourne and Laxton’s Superb.  H..C. 


Greenhouse climbers 


Those who have to do with greenhouse 
climbers sometimes are apt to become so 
enamoured with them as to permit them to 
grow too luxuriantly and cover practically 
the whole of the roof, much to the detriment 
of plants on the stages below. Tast summer, 
with jits weeks of abnormal heat, caused 
creeping and climbing plants indoors to grow 


very rapidly, and it behoves all who may 
have them, in. view of shortening days, 


to at once cut out all useless shoots so that 


light may be admitted. I have been into 
more than one house where lanky Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes, and other things have given 


evidence of an upbringing in sutroundings 
akin to gloom. WooDBASTWICK. 
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GA RDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Some Good Decorative Chrysanthemums 
Double and Single 


draws near, it may be helpful to those 

who are thinking of acquiring some 
new varieties if a ‘few notes on some of the 
most useful and distinct sorts of value for 
decoration in pots, and also as cut flowers, 
be given. I take no cognisance of those only 
of value for exhibition, nor of any that re- 
quire special treatment, further than to note 
such as are better to be disbudded. 


DOUBLE VARIETIES.—Dolores is of a rich 
rosy terra-cotta shade, and might be de- 
scribed as a double form of the well-known 
Mary Richardson. In some catalogues it is 
classed among the outdoor sorts, but here it 
does not bloom till the end of October, even 
in. pots.. A very beautiful flower, Ruffisque 
seems to have suffered from its curious name, 
for it ts seldom met with, and yet it is one of 
the most beautiful of mid-season decorative 
Chrysanthemums. It is of a delightful 
salmon-pink shade with just a suspicion of 
orange in the centre. Pourpre Poitevine is a 
very fine deep crimson with a slightly purple 
tinge. Golden Queen is one of the finest 
yellows for late October and early Novem- 
ber, its ‘blooms being ‘full and of a lovely 
deep lemon shade throughout. David 
Ingamells is usually ait its best early in De- 
cember, its deep yellow, well-formed flowers 
being very decorative and remaining fresh 
longer than any other variety with which I 
am acquainted. It is best disbudded and 
grown so as to produce from nine to 12 
blooms. Niveus, although over 25 years 
since its introduction, is still one of the most 
beautiful of all for Christmas work. It is 
best in sprays. Should any have difficulty in 
keeping it for Christmas let me advise them 
to irely on old plants, these flowering quite a 
fortnight later than do those from cuttings. 
Pride of Ryecroft, the pale yellow sport from 
Niveus, is also excellent, having the same 
characteristics as the parent, and should have 
similar treatment. Source d’Or requires no 
commendation nor description, being so well 
known everywhere. H. W. Thorp, for 
November blooming, has few equals, and is 
the only true incurved I have included. It 
should be disbudded to give of its best. The 
flowers are pure white and of exquisite form. 
Lizzie Adcock produces fine sprays of deep 
yellow, small flowers in elegant sprays. 
Blanche Poitevine only grows about 23 feet 
high and is of a strong yet ‘branching. habit. 
Best results are had by disbudding to one 
flower on a stem, but retaining from nine to 
12 of these to each plant. Baldock’s Crim- 
son can be had in perfection at Christmas. 
It is one of the most beautiful deep yet 
brilliant crimsons imaginable. 


N OW that the time for propagating these 


SINGLE VARIETIES.—Miss Mary Pope opens 
its soft pink flowers about the end of 
October. It-is a true single and of a very 
pleasing habit of growth. Barbara, of the 
most brilliant velvety crimson with a yellow, 
disc, is dwarf and good. Phyllis Cooper 
might, truthfully, be put down as the most 
perfect of all single-flowered Chrysanthe- 
mums. Its brilliant orange-vellow large 
flowers are verv fine. Bertha Fairs has a 
fine habit of growth, and when fully ex- 
panded its flowers are very pleasing, being 
of a yellow shade overlaid with tenra-cotta. 
It is a splendid variety for cutting. Gem 
has finely-formed, fair-sized white flowers 
exquisitely shaded with blush. Susan, 
although wather a tall grower, is of such a 
lovely shade of rosy-bronze as to be almost 
indispensable. This is a sport from Molly 
Godfrey, which gives us one of the most 
charming pink shades, and the flowers are of 
good size and well formed. Bronze Molly is 


a sport from the preceding and also very 
beautiful. Both these are tall growers. 
Mrs. W. J. Godfrey is another lovely pink 
sort of great charm, although it, too, is of 
tall habit. Mrs. Walter Hemus, although 
guite an old variety now, is still one of the 
most reliable of the deep crimsons, and the 
plant is of fine habit. Mrs. Edwards gives 
lovely bronze-coloured blooms on fine dwairf 
plants. Mrs. W. Buckingham is somewhat 
similar in habit to the last-named, but with 
pinkish flowers of a very pleasing shade. 
Mrs. T. Hancock, a sport from Mrs. W. J. 
Godfrey, is of a leasing fawn shade. 
Catriona is a distinct shade of old rose and is 
an easy doer. Ceddie Mason is still one of 
the best of the bright crimsons and is a true 
singie.- Lady Astor, M.P., gives rich bright 
crimson flowers of fine form on stiff stems. 
Mrs. Loo Thomson, ‘with its beautiful prim- 
rose-coloured flowers of perfect form, is very 
chaste. Robert Collins, although a tall 
grower, is of such a telling shade of bright 
amber that it can hardly be omitted. Evelyn 
is about the latest of all ithe singles and is a 
beauty, although its somewhat stiff habit is a 
little against it as a cut flower. It is brilliant 
brick-red in colour, the blooms of good form 
and substance. C. Brair. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Chrysanthemum buds failing 

I should esteem it a favour if you would 
expain the cause of the enclosed Chrysanthe- 
mum ‘buds being as ithey are, and what you 
‘think is the reason. The plants were put 
out in the open ground and potted up the 
latter end of September, and taken into the 
greenhouse the second week of October with 
a temperature of about 50 degs. They ap- 
pear to be perfectly healthy otherwise. : 

AlSSe 83 

[The buds appear to have suffered from 
ithe lifting, which is not uncommon unless a 
good ‘ball of earth is attached to the plants. 
There iis always this risk in the method of 
culture -adopted. Had frost touched the 
prants before they were lifted? This, of 
course, would affect ithe buds, to their detri- 
ment. | 


Outdoor Chrysanthemums : 

If you could give some cultural nctes on 
outdoor Chrysanthemums in pots, I expect 
others, like myself, who have no. heated 
house, would find them useful. I find a diffi- 
culty in getting strong bushy plants in pots, 


probably because I do not know when to . 


treat in summer. 
W. P. Peacny. 
{What are termed outdoor garden varieties 
are not easy to manage in pots. A hetter 
method would be to plant rooted cuttings in 


stop and repot and how to 


the ground in April or May and then lift them” 


and pot in early September. The great thing 
to do before lifting is to see that the soil is 
not dry, and iit is well, about a week previous 
to lifting, to dig round each'plant. Put 
these lifted plants in the shade and sprinkle 
the leaves with water for a few days. They 
soon recover, and, as remarked, are more 
satisfactory than growing as pot plants the 
whole summer. ] : 


Chrysanthemums for exhibition _ 
Kindly give the names of the 24 best ex- 


hibition varieties, Japanese, incurved, and 


singles, and the dates of stopping of each 
variety. Also the best dozen of each for pots 
and the dates of stopping, with size of pots 
for final potting. W.-H 
[Two pDOzEN JAPANESE FOR EXHIBITION.— 


‘Colours and desoriptions may be taken 


considered more profitable than the Cui 


a nes Sa) 
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the list of any specialist. Respecting to 
do this quite early in April in the case ¢ 
first seven named; the others will gi 
better results without interference wi 
leading stems: Majestic, Mrs. G. Dra 
Princess Mary, Queen Mary, Rose Q 
William Rigby, William Turner, 
Day, Edith Cavell, Gigantic, J. Sy: 
Julia, Louisa Pockett, Mr. T. W. P 
Mrs. B. Carpenter in preference to 
Algernon Davis, Mrs. G. Munro, Junr, 
Harold Wells, Mrs. J. S. Keily, Mirs 
Murray, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, Mrs. $; 
Noble, Mr. W. Tysoe, Norman Chittende 
and Rose Day. ee ie | 

TWELVE INCURVED.—It would be di 
to name 24 varieties that would prove s; 
factory. P. A. Dove may be topped 
above, the rest grown naturally. ~ 
Wells, Captain Kettle, Embleme Po 
Golden Glory, J. W. Streater, Mirs)” 
Denyer, Mrs. P. N. Wiseman, Ondine, Pi 
gress, and Romance. hoo 


EIGHTEEN SINGLES FOR EXHIBITION.- 
lute, Annette, Audrey, Bronze Mohly, Lz 
Hilda Shoebridge, Lizzie Robertson, J) 
Joyce Moore, Molly Godfrey, Miss A. Wis 
Mrs. A. Robertson, ‘Mrs. T. Hancock, | 
W. J. Godfrey, Nona, Phyllis C 
Reginald Godfrey, Sandown Rad 
Sportsman, and Susan. ‘Try singles 
without topping the planits.© 


A DOZEN VARIETIES FOR POTS.— 
Cranfordia, Blanche du Poitou, Golde 


fordia, Gloriosa, H. W. ‘Thorp, 
Carpenter, J. W. Streater, Jean Pa 
Mrs. G. Munro, Junr., Mrs. R. Lu 


Sunshine, and The Favourite are good vi 
ties. Top the points of the plants in this 
twice in early spring. | 


The Gooseberry 
F all the fruits grown in English gard 
I question if any one species is m 
popular, miore useful, or more ai 
modating than the Gooseberry. It c 
grown as bush, pyramid, standard, or ¢ 
against fences, trellises, or north wal 
once a good selection is made it can be 
pagated to any extent in one’s own g 
The fruit, too, can be used so soon 
large enough-for tarts, puddings, un 
now ifashionable and most sensible mode 
preparing fresh fruit as a delicious compc 
without paste; also for bottling, oth 
popular and economical step, by which 
outlay of a few pence residents in ou 
populous centres can have cooking fruit 
to fresh throughout the winter. As an a 
cf commerce, whilst vet in a green stat 


which must be ripe or nearly so before 
gathered, when, needless to say, 
greater care in packing and transit, an 
bility to mould or rot, one and all plat 
a discount beside the less tempting C 
berrv. When well packed a fbushel of 
Gooseberries can be sent ‘from one end « 
kingdom to the other, and if, as some 
happens, the market jis glutted, no ha 
done, as dry fruit will keep for some dé 
a good warehouse. A pairtial clearan 
heavily-loaded trees, again, whilst bring 
quick return, often gives relief, an imp 
factor in securing good annual crops, 
pendently of the fact that the berries le 
ripen attain their full size ‘and flavour. 
as to this last quality, all classes, I 
from the Queen to the peasant, like 
Gooseberry. Some there may be ~ 
palates are out of order, but they a 
and far between, whilst the majority of 
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ipper classes assert that no other ‘fruit can 
touch our best varieties. 

Sou.—The Gooseberry iis not at all par- 
ticular as to soil provided it is good, fairly 
moist, not very hot, and ree from stagnant 
When choice dessert 


water. sorts are 
planted on warm dry soills they should be 
well mulched, soaked occasionally and 


syringed in hot dry weather, that is up to the 
sofitening stage, as incessant rain or atmo- 
spheric moisture causes much cracking when 
he fruit is ripe or ripening. Upon such soils 
the Gooseberry is admirably adapted for 
growing as a top crop between rows of 
Plums and other fruit-trees, whose partial 
shade for some years ‘after planting is rather 
deneficial than otherwise. On cold heavy 
‘oams the ‘bushes do best planted hillock 
fashion along the sides of ‘walks or upon 
jroad open quarters. These, as a matter of 
sourse, give the largest berries, and the sur- 
‘face of the soil being cool and moist, coa- 
rary to all other fruits whlch revel in sun- 
neat, their quality does not suffer. The 
Surrant, for instance, comes remarkably 
ine and bright on a damp nor'th wall, but it 
§ more ‘acid than fruit of the same variety 
from fully-exposed bushes. This, however, 
jhould not check the wall-planting of 
Surrants, as they make up in lateness what 
‘hey lose lin sweetness, whilst the Gooseberry 
fom a similar aspect puts on all its good 
ualities, and the selection being judicious, 
thoiice fruit may be preserved until quite late 
nthe season. <A north wall planted with the 
food old Warrington, which may be trained 
ind pruned precisely as we train and prune 
Duirnrants, will give a supply until the fruit 
shrivels or is attacked by wasps, which make 
hort work of ithe crop unless the trees are 
‘arefully covered up with hexagon netting, 
‘he best of all materials for this purpose, as 
't dries quickly, and the air passes freely 
| es the meshes. 

PropaGatiInGc.—The best time to put in 
vuttings is immediately after the wood is 
‘ipe, say, tthe middle of October, but the two 
ollowing months are preferable to the 
pring. “Ninety-five per cent. put in now will 
itrike root next season. Strong plants on 
‘lean stems can ‘be procured cheaply, and 
ving, as I have shown, so extremely accom- 
nodating, a Gooseberry bush should be 
lanted wherever a square yard of ground is 
Wailable or a ‘few feet of rough wall un- 
wecupied. Gal: 


. Stewing Pears 

| It is surprising how stewing Pears are 
neglected, as one seldom sees a young tree 
janted, although ithe old ones continue year 
After year to give good Crops without any 
fouble. The one great point ‘to secure in 
‘Tuits iof this kind is size; therefore the trees 
dught to receive good culture, for, talk as we 
nay about the season being good or bad, the 
tees cannot perfect the finest fruits if the 
00ts never get any rich food, or the tops any 
tention in the way of pruning. I have 
ately seen many fine old trees in this Locality 
oaded with fruit, which, although as hard als 
‘ron, sells readily at irom 5s. to 7s. per bushel 
0 seil again. As a good-sized tree will pro- 
luce several bushels, these Pears will cer- 
ainly pay. They succeed well as tall orchard 
‘Tees in Grass orchards; in fact, some kinds 
lo better in those than in any other way; but 
tome of them deserve a wall and repay the 
tse of it better than some choicer kinds of 
‘Tuits. Samples of Uvedale’s Sit. Germain 
When well girown will realise a high price, as 
Tuiterers buy them for their windows, as 
hey are not only handsome, but last a long 
ime in good condition, and always sell 
Jeadily when other fruits get scarce. For the 
chard, Verulam or Black Worcester is one 
f the best that can be planted, and Catillac 
ba Bellissime d’Hiver re the best for gar- 
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den culture, as they fruit freely in a younger 
state 'than some other kinds, and the trees 
may be kept of moderate size for many years 
if grafted on the Quince. G. 


Winter pruning of fruit trees 
HIS should only be undertaken by men 
of practical experience. If the pruner 
knows each variety as to its mode of 

bearing there is a much better chance of his 
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bud from the base of lateral growth, whether 
against wall, trellis, or as bushes in the open. 
If extension of the principal branches is con- 
templated allow a foot from their origin, 
which in due course will form spur growths. 
In the matter of horizontal-trained Pears 
that have not vet filled their allotted space it 
will frequently be noted that the tip of the 
leading shoot has produced a fruit-bud and 
needs cutting out. Apples, also Plums, some- 
times develop this tendency, and in each case 


Asparagus plumosus Boundii 


A distinct form with Fern-like branches. 
which gained an Award of Merit at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 


(See page 761) 


not erring. The second necessity is to be 
provided with a strong pruning-knife with as 
keen an edge as is possible to get. Though 
the secateurs have been much improved of late 
years the knife still has its merits. Should a 
pruning-saw be necessary to remove a branch 
or spur always smooth over the cut with the 
knife or sharp chisel, afterwards smearing it 
with a little slate-colour paint. 

Assuming that summer-pruning was carried 
out there should not be a mass of shoots to 
cut away, merely shortening to the second 


There is a great future for this acquisition, 


it is upon trees that are not extra vigorous 
that this happens. While the Pear-tree is 
being trained to fill its space as an espalier, 
endeavour as far as possible to secure the 
pair of shoots to be trained right and left on 
a parallel with each other. Each tier of 
branches requires to be 1o inches to 12 inches 
asunder. Like remarks are applicable as re- 
gards distance if a tree is to form a fan. 
Bush, pyramid, and standard trees are often 
crowded with shoots part of which seldom 
get thoroughly ripened to canry any fruit, 
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Here a free hand is necessary in considerably 
reducing ‘the number, so that sun and air can 
penetrate freely. Doubtless the correct time 
to tackle such trees is immediately after the 
fruit ‘has been gathered, as one can then see 
which shoots 'to remove. It is the same with 
Peaches. and Nectarines. We cut away 
shoots that have borne fruit this season so 
that the remaining ones can have a better 
chance of ripening. We 
the Raspberry, but more often 
ignore the Currant (black) and Gooseberry, 
yet it is the correct thing to do. 

The Black 
the old exhausted shoots. annually cut away. 


REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Southern Gardens 
Seakale 


The forcing of this can begin during the 
next few weeks, and the frosts that we ex- 
perienced in November ‘will in a measure pre- 
pare the icrowns for ‘this purpose. Strong, 
healthy ‘crowns aire needed for early forcing, 
the smaller ones being reserved for planting 
out later on for next year’s supply. A num- 
ber of places will be suitable for foncing, such 
as cellars, olidd sheds, pits, and a Mushroom- 
house, but ittwo things are essential, viz., 
darkness and a temperature of 45 degs. to 

5 degs. It is a gineat mistake to subject any 
plant ito a high temperature when (it is first 
placed in the foancing pit. ‘Piace the moots 
fairly thick in ‘boxes or pots. Any soil will 
suffice. Keep the roots just moist and take 
eare that iight is excluded or the blanching 
will be at fauit. 


Rhubarb 


lif the roots were lifted and Potutes to the 
weather as previously advised they will be jin 
a fit condition to be taken into a suitable 
place for forcing. Here, again, a cellar will 
be useful, but a very good positlion is under- 
neath the stage, especially a central one, of a 
cool greenhouse. Lay the roots a few inches 
apart and fill up ithe spaces with soil. 


Peas . 

A dwarf variety can Ibe sown lin 3-inch pots 
during the néxt few weeks and allowed to 
germinate in a cold frame. Pioneer is a suiit- 
able- kind for ithis purpose. Four. or five 
seeds are set im each pot, these ‘being filled 
with fibrous loam and a hittle sharp sand. 


Loganberries 

These are probably the most useful of all 
the various ‘‘ berries’’ now on the market, 
and iit is a profitable fruit both for large and 
smaill gardens. They can be grown similar to 
Raspberries; that is, in lines 6 feet apart, 
and the growths tied to wires which aire sup- 
ported by a few stout stakes. Well-estab- 
lished plants produce strong growths, and iit 
may be mecessairry to cut back the new shoots 
unless ithey are tied to the wires more or less 
horizontally. 


Plants tor covering walls 


In most gardens will be found a few un- 
sightly objects, which cannot ‘be dispensed 
with, but they may be covered with any of 
the foil lowing subjects. The strong-growing 
Rambler Roses | are excellent, also. Clematis 
montana rubens, C. paniculata, Polygonum 
baldschuanicum, Sollya heterophyita, Siollia- 
num. crispum and S. jasminoides, Vitis—o'f 
which there iis. great variety-—Wistaria, 
Bignonia gnandiflora, and others. 


Fabiana imbricata 


This interesting plant jis a native of Chili 
and somewhat resembles a Heath. In some 
parts lit is employed for the greenhouse, but 


also practise it with 
than not 


‘Currant should have a few of 


Akniife. 
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The fruit is much finer on comparatively 


and little or nothing is re- 
way of encouraging spur 
growths as it is with the red, white, and 
yellow varieties. A young growth from the 
base here and there should take the place of 
a deteriorating shoot each year even with 
these. Gooseberries produce the finest fruit 
on well-ripened shoots made the previous 
year, also when treated on the spur system, 
as in the case of Red Currants. On account 
of their prickly nature plenty of space ought 
to be left between the shoots so that the hands 
have free access in gathering the fruit. Spray 
the bushes afterwards with lime and soot to 


young branches, 
quired in the 


here it is quite hardy both in ‘the open and on 
walls. Itss worth a trial. 


Iris stylosa 

This often produces a quantity of flowers 
during ‘the winter, but it ought.to be borne in 
mind that slugs are very fond of ithe ‘buds. 
Consequently, llime and ‘soot should — be 
sprinkled freely round the plants and the 
spikes cut just before the buds open or they 
are invariably spoilt by inmclemenit weather.. 


Arum Lilies 


The plants are now showing signs of 


flowering, and a temperature of 50 degs. will _ 


suffice. Keep them free of green-fly and feed 
the iroots with soot-water and weak liquid- 
manure. 

Hydrangea paniculata 


This is largely used for greenhouse decora- 


tion, and plants are grown on outside for this 


purpose. Now is a good time to pot them up, 


-afterwards plunging ithe weceptacles in ashes 


until the spring. When taken into the green- 
lfouse the growths are pruned back almost ‘to 


their base, the flowers being produced on the_ 


current season’s shoots, 


Nerines 

These flowered remarkably well this year, 
and now they. are makling their season’s 
growth in a light part of the greenhouse 
where the average temperature is about 50 
degs. _Feed them with niquid-manure, while 
an occasional sprinkling of ‘Clay’s Fertiliser 
willl be beneficial during their period of 
activity. T. W. BrIScoE. 

Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 

Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


~ Cuttings of fruit bushes 


It is usually expedient to have some young — 


stock of such in hand, so that when death or 
accident destroys a bush a good healthy 
young substitute may be available. Select 
sturdy, firm shoots that are, at least, fairly 
straight, and cut through close under a joint. 
In the case of Black (Currants none of the 
buds should be removed, but the others 
should shave every bud, except three or four 
at ‘the top, carefully cut out with a sharp 
Insert the cuttings in rows 1 foot 
apart and 6 linches to 7 inches asunder in the 
rows. Make very firm by treading aifter the 
cuttings are put in place. . é 


Lime in the garden 

Where good dressings of farmyard manure 
are applied annually over a series of years 
the soil is apt to get sour, and crops suffer in 
quality and quantity, while very often finger- 
and-toe—atttacks ‘the Cabbage and Turnip 
families, with dire results. The best correc- 
tive is firesh dime, and for all ordinary pur- 
poses ground burned ime iis preferable. Tt 
is easily applied and is fairly cheap, 


applied some three weeks at least befor 


This permits a free citculation of f 


ward off the birds, repeating the applic 
if necessary when you notice the bu 
ing up. Defer the pruning of new @ 
trees and bushes until the spring. 
generally understood that the knife 2 
laid aside when severe frost prevails, 


wae May 


Gooseberries and Curran 

The pruning of these should be deferre 

a month or two, as birds are often. trouble 
some during ithe winter and early : spring 

notice they have already started on th “tf 

of Forsythia intermedia. oS: 


~ 


How to Ace limes” 

It is a mistake to dig dime iin ec 
has a natural tendency to work down, s 
best plan iis ito first dig, double-dig, or 
the ground and then, early lin spring, 
the’ iiime evenly over the surface ani 
lightly fork in. From 3 toms to 5 ‘tons 
acre can be used, the more heavy and re 
tive soils requiring the larger amount. 
light, open land lime must ‘be used “spar 
or. not at all, Where possibie: have th 


ing or planting takes place. s 
Celery : ee 
Where rotting of this crop is trouble 
some means must be adopted ‘for shed 
heavy rain, excessive moisture, and n 
firost being mainly responsible for 
trouble. Some old sheets of corrugate 
if anranged sso as to shed ithe water, - 
admirabiy. Straw if well put on does” 
avelll, ibut tis aipt to be blown all over th 
den unless means be taken to prevent 


The cold frame 


The occupants cof this useful structure 
in the main, almost hardy. It fs cod ‘i 
and not frost. that is usually the caus 
during the winter. To keep a fram 
shut all through*the winter will almost 
tainly result in serious loss, damp and— 
of fresh air being fatal to plant lif 
air, therefore, day and nighit when fir 

absent, iby ‘tilting the sashes at the 


and yet prevents rain obtaining an entr 
Treated thus the occupants will suff 
little during spells of frost, when’ the 
must be kept closed and mats aaa OV 


Amaryllis 

We will soon be expecting aes: 
bulbous plants to begin sending — 
flower-stems. On the first iappearan¢ 
these the pots should ibe set on a light 
and the soil moistened. It iis usual to 
this as a stove ak but if given. a te 
ture of 55 degs. to 60 degs. wt thriv 
didly and remains in ‘beauty much 
After the stems are growing freely a 
liquid-manure occasionally is — bene 


Forcing bulbs sea? cae 

A further batch of these Shaul 
duced to gentle warmth from itime to tit 
as to keep up a succession. Only 
moderate heat should be given at fir 
many may go blind or get unduly dray 
feeble. 


Chrysanthemum cuttiags 
‘Continue to secure full stocks of th 
they become available, even the tater 
ties of - singles and " decoratives. req 
fairly early propagation, anid man 
sorts being very sparing in the product ol 
suckers, it is well to secure Sve on 
gets large enough. : 
Preston House, Linlithgow. — 
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Potting Orchids 


J EVER pot a plant until after it has com- 
menced to grow, the best time being 
Vas soon as the new roots appear. If 
otted just before the roots appear from 
he new growths the compost is fresh and 
yeet for them, and they seldom fail to take 
ntage of it. There is no special season 
repotting Orchids, but the cultivator must 
h his plants. For small plants the shal- 
hanging pans are best, but all large- 
ing Orchids, such as Cattleyas, Leelias, 
stes, Vandas, Aerides, etc., must be 
nin pots. Some growers use perforated 
others glazed ones for the sake of 
nliness, while many use common garden 
ts of the usual pattern, and in all three 
s the practical results are pretty much the 
me. One main point is to secure plenty of 
RAINAGE.—This is a point amateurs are 
E to overlook; but the fact is, the more 
ater a plant requires the more drainage 
jould be given, otherwise the compost soon 
comes stagnant and sour. A good plan is 
place large concave crocks over the hole 
the bottom of the pot, taking care first to 
rge the drainage hole, which the potters 
ys make too small. Then a deep layer of 
| crocks is added—a layer of very small 
being placed along the top. Over these 
er of dry Sphagnum is placed to prevent 
e compost from filtering through and block- 
up the drainage spaces. Over this the 
ots of the plant are placed and surrounded 
7 the compost, which, as a general rule, will 
‘two parts of brown fibrous peat, one part 
Sphagnum Moss, and one part of charcoal 
jules and small crocks mixed together. 
compost should be packed quite firmly 
uind the roots. This is important, for if 
ompost is loose, two evils result from it. 
rst, the plant is not firm, but shaky, in 
Mich case no Orchid thrives well; and, 
ondly, loose compost retains too much 
later, and so is not only wetter, but colder 
! if it were tightly packed. It is not the 
antity of water poured on the roots of a 
ant which influences it for good or ill, but 
“ithe com actually absorbed and retained 
> 


the compost. Those Orchids are most 

thy which require watering most often, 
id in order to ensure this desirable state of 
lings the compost must be firm and on a 

-drained bottom. Then, no matter how 
uch water is given, only a certain quantity, 
unely, that absorbed and retained by capil- 
ry attraction, can remain. For all hard- 
aved, pseudo-bulbous Orchids, such as Cat- 
Yas and Lelias, you can scarcely pot them 
too little compost, and that little can 
reely be too firmly pressed into the pots. 
gme grow such plants as Odontoglossums 
ee a yclias quite successfully in a com- 
st of Sphagnum Moss and crocks; but if 
atmospheric conditions of heat and 
isture are all right the compost is not so 
ortant a matter after all, provided, of 
se, that it be sweet and well drained; 
even of the sweetest and best of com- 
sts, one had better have too little than too 


Md plants of Chinese Primulas 


Although I have known friends try them, 
lagining, I presume, thait it is less labori- 
and easier than raising plants from seed, 
fannot recall any single instance where they 
ave-been a success. One may do, ap- 
irently, well with them for a time, but it is 
ng the summer when they are tried. 
king the vitality of seedlings, they often 
il on the last lap,’’ and, as a rule, are 
t disappointing, on comparing ‘them with 
g ones, even supposing they reach the 
ering stage. Youth counts in Primulas, 
eedlings always are more vigorous and 
0om better. Os Fe 
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This Orchid needs support: An Epidendrum before and after potting 


After the fibre is bound tightly round the cork raft the young plant is made secure 


by tying. 


The fibre is made firm in the pot by the use of a potting stick. 


The 


plant is made quite rigid in the position illustrated, and the fibre is trimmed up with 
scissors and finished in a workmanlike manner 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed te the Epiror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Strect, London, H.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of ccnifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertaks to name 
not more than four varieties at a time 


FLOWER GARDEN 
Dwarf bush Roses 


I. should be grateful wf you would kindly 
give me the names of some dwarf bush 
Roses, large and free bloomers, in shades of 
red, pink, yellow, and deep vellow (not 
Polyantha or Wiichuraiana). G. Harvey. 


[The following dozen varieties — will 
please :—Red: Col. Oswaild Fitzgerald, 
Etoile d’Hollande, General McArthur, and 
Richmond. Pink: Betty Uprichard, Caro- 
line -Testout, Lady Atiice Stanley, Los 
Angeles, and Mrs. Henry Bowles. Yellow: 
Golden Emblem, Mabel Morse, and Mrs. 
Wemyss Quin. | 


Limnanthes Douglasi in bloom 

I grew, this year, a lot of Leptosiphon, 
sown previous autumn, which flowered early 
in the summer. They seeded, and although 
the ground was dug up, the seedlings came 
up plentifully. The patch they occupied was 
unavoidably left to itself, and they formed a 
mass of plants which have flowered profusely 
this autumn and up to now. Will you kindly 
say if this is usual with annuals? It seems 
to me a rather useful quality for plants to 
flower twice a year—first from autumn-sown 
plants and then: from their own progeny in 
the autumn. I enclose a few flowering heads 
taken from the storm-beaten group now 
flowering. The plants have two very good 
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points as cut flowers. The buds open per- 
fectly in water, and they do not shed a petal. 


DENDRON. 
[Your specimens represent Limnanthes 
Douglasi, a Californian annual; not Lepto- 


siphon as you say. The Limnanthes does a's 
well where the soil is poor as in rich soil, and 
frequently sows iitself on light soils and gives 
no further trouble. There are few hardier 


annuals than this, the severest winter not 
injuring it.—Eb. ] 
GREENHOUSE 
Bouvardias after flowering 
(Welshman).—Bouvardias will flower for 


several years in succession if treated properly. 
As soon as they have finished flowering place 
them in a cool ‘house or frame to rest until 
spring, when prune them back a little into 
shape, “water them, and place in a gentle heat, 
55 degs. to 60 degs., to encourage them to 
start growing. As soon as they appear to 
break nicely they should ,be shaken out of 
their pots, taking the old soil from them, and 
returned to the same sized pot, ina mixture 
of equal parts of loam and leaf-soil and a 
little sand. Place back again into ‘heat until 
they have recovered from this check and got 
established, when iit is advisable to place them 
in a ttemperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
When the pots are well filled with roots the 
plants should have another shift into a larger 
size, and then be grown on the same as 
before. 


Keeping Coleus 

(D. L.).—To keep Coleus through the win- 
ter needs care, a fairly high temperature, and 
litthe water. You ‘have evidently gone to 
both extremes in the matter of water, nor is 
your cool greenhouse a suitable structure, 
especially if damp. Keep them dry and 
warm, when some of the lower wood may 
survive and produce cuttings in the spring. 
Rooted cuttings are very cheap, and can be 
obtained firom any florist at a suitable date 
for you to grow on with vour accommodation 
—say in April-or May. They rapidly develop 
into large plants, and we would advise you to 
follow that plan. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Leycesteria formosa 
(M.D.).—This is 


the plant to which 


Comption Mackenzie, the novelist, referred to. 


as the Pheasant Berry in his recent lecture 
before the Garden Club. Birds—especially 
pheasants—are very fond of the berries, and 
for this reason it is often planted as covert. 
Perhaps a more popular name for this plant 
is the Flowering Nutmeg. Curiously enough, 
it is a plant that is frequently -being sent to 
this office for identification. 

It is astonishing that a distinct shrub of so 
free growth and easy propagation as the 
above should not be miore generally planted 
throughout the country, ‘for distinct from the 
ordinary run of flowering shrubs it certainly 
is, and blooming late, even through a great 
part of the winter, its reddish-purple, pendu- 
lous bracts, contrasting: with the polished 
green shoots, are attractive, especially so on 
bushes that have attained a goodly size. In 
pants of the country where the severity of 
some winters might kill it to the ground line 
it should not be excluded from the collection, 
for undoubtedly the hard-pruned bushes— 
either by knife or frrost—produce larger bracts 
on shoots emanating from the base of the 
plant than on those from older wood. 
Neither jis it a plant particular as to soil; it 
thrives best in light, open soil, fairly en- 
riched. Its propagation tis of the simplest. 
Toleralbly long, iiipened shoots of ithe current 
year, inserted deeply in sandy soil in the open 
in November—the same as Gooseberries and 
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Currants are propagated—will 
form good roots within the twelvemonth. As 
soon as put in, ithe cuttings will be all the 
safer of a mulching of spent Mushroom- 
manure or any light frost-resisting material. 


Jasminum nudiflorum 

(K.).—Among the few hardy shrubs that do 
something ‘to enliven the dull davs which see 
out the dying year there is none which claims 
our gratitude more justly than this Jasmine. 
It is one of the manv introductions made by 
Fortune for the Horticultural Society, which 
have become as common and as weil known 
as many of our native plants. When it was 
first introduced from the north of China it 
was considered only suitable for indoor cul- 
ture, but now, iin the middle of December, it 
brightens up, with its vellow flowers, 
a street in the suburbs which would other- 
wise ibe ia dreary stretch of brick wall. 
Although it is destitute of foliage at the time 
of flowering, this deciduous habit in-a climber 
for small houses is rather an advantage in 
this damp climaite, especially in narrow 
streets. Perhaps of alll colours vellow is the 
most effective in dull weather and in dark 
places. s 


FRUIT 
Apple Duke of Devonshire 


(Enquirer).—This dessert Apple is much 
more appreciated in the north than in the 
south and west. Many gardeners in Scot- 
land speak in the highest terms of its pro- 
ductiveness and good quality mn that portion 
of the kingdom. It is worth planting much 
more frequently in England than has been 
the case. As stated, the quality is good and 
the fruit of a suitable dessert size, keeping 
well till the end of Mav. The tree is a 
strong, vigorous grower, ‘hardy, and does 
well in all forms of growth. It keeps sound 
for a long period after being blown down by 
gales from tall trees. 


Vines unhealthy 

(C.).—We never heard of American blight 
on Vines. We expect it is mealy-bug. For 
this a strong solution is necessary. Just re- 
move loose bark, then give a thorough wash- 
ing with soft-soap and tepid water, and 
prepare the following :—One pint of soluble 
petroleum to a gallon of water ; 
3 tb., and sufficient clay to make a thick 
paint, well covering every portion of Vine. 
Another excellent paint is a wineglassful of 
fresh tar, and the same of petroleum, to a 
quart of tepid water, all boiled together. 
Use when cold. 


Pruning Gooseberries 


(O.).—Whille dt iis safe to prune Gooseberry 
bushes now, it may be wise to defer the mat- 
ter till after the middle of the winter, because 
it sometimes happens that during severe frost 
or snow lving on the ground, birds, being 
limited for food, prey upon the fruit and 
wood buds of the bushes, and tf previously 
pruned often not a fourth of the buds iis left 
to ‘break. That is, of course, great loss. If 
such attaicks are unknown in vour locality 
then you mav prune at once. Spur back 
small inner side shoots, thin out others, and 
leave the strongest that grow outwards just 
shortened a tittle, as these carry fruit. 


Apple-trees in pots 


(J. N.).—It is rare that Apple-trees aire 
grown in pots out of doors. They are usually 
kept in an orchard-house, at least to bloom 
and set fruit, then perhaps stood outdoors in 
June to harden, and lifted into the house 
again in the autumn to finish the fruit off. 
The pots are usually large, say 11 inches to 
12 inches across. The best turfy loam, old 


strike and 


many 


.thick or dense. 


add sulphur’ 


ee ae conipese Potting chduld be 
firm. A good variety is Ribston Pippi 
alliso is Cox’s Orange Pippin, and ha wo 
like Cox’s Pomona also. 


Wood and fruit-buds 


(H.).—On Pears fruit-buds are large 
prominent, and usually standing singly 
the points of stems or spurs. Wood-buds- 
quite smaill, and found generally on | 
year’s wood. -Plums have smailler firuit. 
but aire chiefly . prominent on the pre 
year’s and old wood. If you prune 
Pears and Plums you willl do so only j 
case of last season’s wood. In shor 
back invariably cut to a bud that p 
outwards, and you cannot do wrong. So 
times ‘a branch having bloom-buds “has 1 
cut out af the trees seem to. ee getting 


Planting fruit-trees 


(C. C.).—You may plant fruiit-trees at on 
as the necessary treading of the soil wiill 
to settle it down. Nailing the trees, — 
ever, need not be done till the spring. Plam 
south-west aspect :—Apples : ‘Cox’s Oran 
Pippin, Ribston Pippin, and Sturmer Pippi: 
Pears : Marie Louise, Louise Bonne, Doye: 
du Comice, and Winter Nelis, all hig 
flavoured. Plums: Transparent Gage, G 
Gage, and Coe’s Golden Drop. You 
plant the Plum Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Cox’s Pomona Apple and Catillac Pear 
stewing, on north-west, and Morello Cher 
and Goiccntaee on north-east’ walls, 
best Gooseberries are Whinham’ s Indu 
Red Warrington, Whitesmith, ~ and — 3 
Champagne ‘for general usefulness. 


MISCELLAN EOUS 


Weeds on walks 


Can you recommend anything hea 
as effective for killing weeds on paths 
drives as the usual weedlaillers which are 
vertised? I have a lot of paths, ete., a 
caomes very exipensive. Aire there any c 
cals one could buy Se miix himself ? 


Bors | 


[You would find the following efficaciot 
viz., 1 lb. white arsenic, 1 ib. sulphate 
copper, common muriattic acid of spirits ¢ 
salts 1 pint. Water to 5 gablons. Boil | t 
pes and el the clear liquid. 
1 gallon with 25 gallons of water and ap 
with an ordinary rosed water-can in suffi 
quantity to go to the roots of the weeds 
is best applied when the ground jis dam] 
not wet. You would find it more ec 
cal in every way to purchase one of the 
killers advertised in our pages. The uten 
should be locked away after use. | 


Destroying worms 


(B. W.).—Worms are so senottive to. 
action of copper sulphate that if they p 
over a surface spread wilth iit they soon < 
Snails and slugs also have such a diisli 
copper sullphate that dit fis stated to be . 
cient ‘to stretch a band 13 finches wide pre 
ously steeped for 24 hours én a io per 
solution just touching the soil in order 
form an linsurmountable barrier. We $ 
gest, however, that vou apply an app 
worm destroyer and male the sol ution 
cording to directions. 


QUERIES 

Violets fading Soe 
Will ‘‘ Enguirer,’’ re ‘‘ Violets fading. 
picking,’ im your issue of November :; 
give fuller particulars of methods employ 
frame-grown or in the open, whether 
fade immediately, temperature of wat 


a r 


Baber 12, 1925 


sty of Violet grown, whether totally im- 
or not? L. SToKEs. 


On page 110 of GaRDENING ILLUSTRATED 
ted February 24th, 1923, there appeared a 

rt note on the above iby ‘‘ Kirk.” Can 
please, say if anything further has been 


a words, ‘“‘ It might ‘be worth inquiring 
ie (Captain) E. A. SAUNDERS. 


SHORT REPLY 


ys. E. Ridings.—If you could transfer 

ur plants to a coach-house or shed then 

could, iif dry, walter them and thus 

ate losing them. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED 

Barr and Sons, King Street, Covent 
wden.—List of winter and spring flowering 

Ibs; list of rock and alpine plants. 
avid Green and Son, Albert Street, 

ittham.—List of tools, etc., for the garden. 

a Luxford and Co., Harlow, Essex.— 

st of Chrysanthemums and Carnations. 

A. Dickson and Sons, Ltd., Hawlmark, 
fast.—About Hawlmark seeds. 

James Carter and Co., Raynes Park, 

2 S.W. 20.—Garden and lawn, 1926. 


SARDENING APPOINTMENTS 
Eve S. Kemp, formerly gardener to W. 
SV 


ELYN Lonc, Esq., Hurts Halll, Sax- 
mundham, now gardener to H. G. Lioyp, 
cat Hampton Court House, Hampton 
ourt. 

- M. Ricnarps, formerly gardener to 

.400!. J. FairFax Ruopes, of Brock- 
aampton Park, Andoversford, Glos., now 
Sardener to Mrs. W. Scutty, Cowley 
Manor, Cheltenham. 


% 

Wisley Rose Awards, 1925, 
The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
ciety have approved of the Wisley Rose 
Yard to the following varieties of Roses 
der trial at Wisley for garden decoration. 
ese are additional to the Awards an- 
unced in December, 1924. 

| DOUBLE AND SEM:-DOUBLE 


: VARIETIES. 

Awarp, Crass 1.—Lady Pirrie, raised and 
it by Messrs. Hugh Dickson, Belfast ; 
‘ne. Butiterfly, raised by Mr. E. Hill, sent 
Mr. Stevenson; Mrs. Henry Bowles, raised 
1 sent by Messrs. Chaplin, Waltham 
loss ; Independence Day, raised and sent by 
issrs. Bees, Liverpool; Joanna _ Bridge, 
sed and sent by Mr. Elisha Hicks, Hurst, 
tyford, Berks; Mrs. Herbert Stevens, 
sed by Mr. McGredy, sent by Messrs. A. 
eckson. 

Awarp, Crass 2.—Ariel, raised and sent by 
ssrs. Bees; Francis Gaunt, raised and sent 
‘A. Dickson; Zephirine Drouhin,. raised 
iM. Bigot, sent by Messrs. A. Dickson; 
mon Spray, raised by Mr. Grant, sent by 
Hazlewood, New South Wales; 
favenir de Claud’ Denoyel, raised by M. 
net-Ducher, sent by Mr. E. J. Hicks 
im—~ SINGLE VARIETIES. 

Awarp, Cass 1.—Pink Delight, raised and 
it by Messrs. Laxton. 

WARD, CLass 2.—Ethel James, raised 
4 bv Messrs. McGredv; Irish 
raised and sent by Messrs. A. 


ARF POLYANTHA VARIETIES. 
ARD, CLass 1.—Joan of Arc, raised by 
Levavasseur, sent by Messrs. Cutbush, 
et; Crimson Orleans, raised and sent by 
s. Laxton,. Bedford. 


WaRD, CLass 2.—Mrs. R. M. Finch, 


~ 
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The flowering of Eucalyptus globulus 


Note the flowering cap, which is being 
pushed off by the closely packed stamens 


raised by Mr. R. M. Finch, sent by Messrs. 
Hazlewood ; Maude E. Gladstone, raised and 
sent bv Messrs. Bees; Eblouissant, raised and 
sent by Messrs. Turbot, Orleans; Orleans 
Rose, raised by M. Levavasseur, sent by 
Messrs. Cutbush; Coral Cluster, raised and 
sent bv Mr. R. Murrell, Shepperton. 


CLIMBING. VARIETIES. 


Awarp, Crass 1.—Albertine, raised 
sent bv Messrs. Barbier, Orleans. 

Awarp, CLass 2.—Cardinal Wolsey, raised 
and sent by Mr. Leeson, Gretton, Northants ; 
Aimee Vibert, raised by M. Vibert and sent 
by Messrs. F. Cant; Excelsa, raised by Mr. 
Walsh, sent by Messrs. A. Dickson. 


and 


Report on condition of horticultural 
crops on November 26th, 1925 

Beet.—Crop somewhat above average 
generally, roots in good condition. 

Broccoli (autumn).—In Cornwall curds are 
large and of good quality; elsewhere crop 
forward, but checked by recent frost. 

Brussels Sprouts.—Crop well up to average 
and sprouts of good quality. we 

Cabbage (autumn and ‘winter varieties).— 
Autumn varieties have done well; winter 
varieties forward, but checked ‘by frost in 
manv places. 

Cabbage (autumn-planted).—Plants well 
established and growth forward, though 
checked by recent frost. 

Celerv.—Good quality; average crops. 

Leeks.—Sattisfactory crop. 

Onions.—Autumn-sown Onions are good. 

Parsnips.—Crop is somewhat below aver- 
age, especially in Bedford. 

Savovs.—Good firm heads being cut in the 
south, but crop below average in the north. 

Spinach.—Luxuriant growth in Middlesex. 
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Sea Kale (forced).—Forcing crowns aver- 
age. 

Carnations, Perpetual 
satisfactory crop. 

Chrysanthemums (indoor).—Plants gener- 
ally healthy and producing good quailty 


(under glass).—A 


’ blooms. 


Roses (under glass).—Quantity and quality 
of cut blooms good. 


The flowering of the Blue Gum 


(Eucalyptus globulus) 


HE flowers of \thi's interesting Australian 
plant are reaching our markets in quan- 
tity just in time for Christmas decora- 


tions. They are now being sold by the 
flower-sellers in London streets. The flowers 
are, presumably, grown in the Riviera 


especially for our markets. 

Eucalyptus globulus jis a very decorative 
plant, and as it is the source of supply of the 
oil of Eucalvptus it may be that its presence 
in dwelling-rooms iis beneficial. 

It may not be generally known in_ this 
country that the leaves of this species are 
smoked in ithe form of cigars and ithat they 
are recommended for asithmia, 

The flowering of tthe Eucalyptus is interest- 
ing and peculiar, as mav be gathered from 
the ‘following brief description. 

The calvx limb forms a tight-fitting cap on 
the top of the flower-bud. The anlthers aire 
closely paicked ‘in the bud, and when the 
flower opens ithe cap iis pushed off in one 
piece and ‘the anthers are then exposed. 

One flower in tthe accompanying iillustra- 
tion is seen iin the act of opening and the 
flower ‘cap is being shed. The mame 
Eucalvptus jis denived from this peculiarity, 
viz., Greek eu, well; Kalypto, to cover as 
with a lid. 

In the midst of countless anthers is a bright 
green stigma. It is when the flowers open 
that thev attain their full beauty. 

Curiously to relate, the flowering js accom- 
panied by a change jin the form of the leaves. 
The maiture branches, such as the one illus- 
trated, have sickle-shaped and _ alternate 
leaves. On the other hand, the juvenile 
leaves, such as we usually see in this country, 
for it is not really hardy, are round, opposite, 
and glaucous. 

This is a characteristic tree of Australia. 
It is of rapid growth, sometimes exceeding 
300 feet in height. Although the tree i's of 
tremendous size it is curious to note that the 
seeds are very small—one might almost say 
minute. 


British plants for Japan 


Mr. K. Inoshita, Chief Superintendent of 
the Bureau of Parks and Cemeteries ait 
Tokyo, during a visit to this country sug- 
gested an exchange of trees, plants, and 
seeds. The LsC.C. its asked tto send about 
100 British Oak-trees, 10 specimens of vari- 
ous shrubs in the Council’s nursery at Avery 
Hill which are not grown in Tokyo, and 
2 Ibs. each of seeds of Crategus (Thorn), 
Cotoneaster, Quercus, and some _ flower 
seeds. In return the municipality of Tokvo 
will be recommended to send 100 Prunus 
Yedoensis, 20 specimens each of five or six 
kinds of Japanese Oaks, and 20 lbs. of seeds 
of various trees. Prunus Yedoensis is the 
Cherry extensively planted in Tokvo as a 
street tree, of which it is stated that some 
50,000 exist in the city and precincts. The 
Parks and Small Holdings and Allotments 
Commiittee have gladly acceded to the re- 
quest, adding that they feel sure that the 
trees, etc., ‘from Tokyo will be an interesting 
and beautiful addition to the parks and open 
spaces controlled ‘by the Council. 
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Notes on 


season now concluded has been 


HE 
here very favourable to the Tomato, 
both as iregards indoor and outdoor crops. 


Here I grow them more. outdoors than 
under glass. On south-east and west walls 


all spaces between fruit-trees are devoted to 
them. ‘This season the cnops obtained from 
these plants .have been ‘wonderfully heavy, 
both as regards quantity and individual fruits. 

It is strange that outdoor walls are not 
more frequently used for Tomatoes, consider- 
ing what quantities can ‘be produced with so 


litthe Jabour and cost. Then, again, the 
quedty iof fruit so grown is very fine, quite 
equal, and in some cases superior, ‘to under. 


glass produce in such a season as we have 
experienced there. Since the end icf August I 


have been gathening quantities of fruits from - 


the outdoor plants and will no doubt have 
sufficient to carry on almost to Christmas. 
As fast as the ‘fruit shows the least change in 


colour it is gathered. Ali ‘fruits at the time 
of writing have been cut and stored on 
shelves under glass. J much prefer this 


method to suspending the plants with the un- 
ripe fruits hanging thereon to wails, etc., 
indoors, as, in my opinion, tthe fruit cannot 
gain by being so treated, as the plant stems, 
when drying, would draw moisture from the 
green fruit. As to 

ManurinG Tomatoes there is a diversity of 
opinion, some recommending no manure 
while others assert Tomatoes cannot ‘be 
grown successfully without fit. This is a 
matter each grower must study for himself 
as in some soils , perhaps, better Tomatoes 
can be grown without manure than in others 
with it. If other crops, such as dwarf Beans 
or Lettuces, are grown under walls the 
ground has been prepared previously, there- 
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Tomatoes 


fore no further attention is needed for the 
Tomatoes. ‘On the other hand, if the ground 
is only used ‘by the fruiit4trees some provision 


must be made by digging out holes and sup- 


plying manure, tturfy loam, or leaf-soil as is 
most necessary according to the nature of the 
soil. On poor soil Tomatoes would not prove 
remunerative, as the fruits would be small 
and of poor flavour. On the other hand, on 
soil heawily enriched ‘with manure the plants 
would develop an over-abundance of leafage 
and the crop would mot be so heavy. On 
light soils much may ‘be done with liquid- 
manure followed by a mulch of strawy 
manure or Girass fnom ithe mowing-machine. 
Strong iretentive soils are ‘better without 
either after the plants are well established. 
To be successful with outdoor Tomatoes it 


is most important to give the plants cool . 


treatment tin the early stages of growth. On 
no account should they “be subjected to a 
temperature 
house, and they should not remain in the 
small pots sufficiently long to check their 
growth. If the weather is mild my_ first 
baitch of pants as put out the first week in 
Mav and a@$ protected by large pieces of giass 
or spare frame lights placed as close to the 
plants as possible and leant against the wall. 
Treated thus the ‘plants quickly ‘become 
established and cold mornings do not affect 
them. 

My earliest orop of fruit is obtained from 
cuttings struck in the autumn, using ’48 size 
pots, wintering them in an_ intermediate 
temperature. They are now on a greenhouse 
shelf, and Gin the first week in January they 
will be placed in 10-inch pots, using a fairly 
mich compost and allowing sufficient ' space for 
a top-dressing later. My “experience has been 


above that of an ordinary gireen- 


that Rege so treated grow cae an 
more quickly early in the year. 

The cordon system of traiming is be: 
all seasons, this requiring less Jabour 
spaice as well as giving the best results. 
vanieties grown «are Earliest of All, Car 
Sunwise, Kondine Red, Sutton’s Az, Gol 
Queen, and Golden Nugget.  ——sS*F,- | 

North Devon. : 


Suttons’ AJ Kale a 


In very severe winters, when quite a : 
ber of winter greens succumbs owing 
tended frost, I have found fewer failur 
amongst Kalethad any other members of th! 
Brassica family. I write from experien 
Sutton’s* A1 “Kaley Aa compact and s 
curly green which yields an immense nu 
of sprouts between December and Ag 
always tender and fit for the table. Ti 
become almost proverbial to say that, a 

spring approaches, Kale—at any irate som 
sorts—are less palatable owing to their bittei 
ness, but an exception must be made in- 
-case of the one under notice. - Of one thin 
I am quite sure, that it is extremely hare 
and so prolific as to be among the ‘out. 
come again ”’ vegetables, a sort that is we 
considering in large households. % 
Woopsastwick 


Cabbage sprouts: a useful as 


The gardener who, because the maitut 
of his late Spring Cabbage clashed with 
first crop of Peas, and so became a drug, 
eventually was uprooted, cannot be said 
have had in mind its value when cut de 
and grown on for the sprouts which fo 
Yet this is what many do every year. C 
bage Sprouts make a mice dish, and 1 
often be gathered in winter and early spri 
provided the old stumps are helped wit 
dressing of manure. “TOWNSMAD 


CARTERS NEW CARROT 


‘AUTUMN KING” 


AND -24 —OTHER: 
NOVELTIES ARE 
LISDED IN LEE 
NEW CATALOGUE 
eee rh) Oe G7 Geers 


variety at every stage of growth. 
quality is maintained. 


visit at Raynes Park. 


LH EN te W. 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 
POSE IRE Se 


OF QUALITY > 


THE painstaking care in Selecting, Testing, 
best varieties of Vegetables is again confirmed in the record list of — 
Gold Medals awarded during 1925 to Exhibits of Carters Vegetables. 


It is well to remind our customers that over 12,000 individual test 
rows were grown to full maturity in our grounds at Raynes Park 
during the past season, to compare and examine the ments of each 


This process is-carried out each year so that the higheet standard of 


We respectfully invite you to inspect our processes by paying us a 


SEEDSMEN TO H.M. THE KING 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON 


SEASON 
1926 


and Raising only the 


TESTED S. EEDS. 


S.W. 20 


~ 


—~ SS 


DECEMBER 19, 1925 


buti <g eyhse- Chrysanthemums: 

Apple Early" Vic- Propagating late- 

SD SPE amr 6) flowering varie- 
Apple May Queen ... 780 $aa..6 5. 781 

\pples, pruning pyra- CLE R (8) DE N DRON 
id «« 782 TRICHOTOMUDM ... 777 


Crassula (Kalo- 
santhes) coccinea... 782 


3IRDS, PAYING 
‘OFF OUR DEBT 


iano THE - ... 778 Crops, report on — ... 779 
3uckeye, the Dwarf Dahltas, Cactus eon ee 
| (Bsculus parviflora)774  Enkianthus campan- 
Jarnations, Wheat- ulatus ... ... 777 
| 7) nerdy? Fig trees, “yestricting 
teleriac = 779 roots of : . 780 
Mhrysanthemums for Flower shows, » prizes 
ol Gbwceme teks wexgiters OO 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals’ 


Flowers eras in Oxalis lobata ... ... 771 
40@°:., Pee wy #10) Plants for wall... ... 782 
Fruit trees, _brotect Potatoes, certified 
the >: « 780 Seed: fee. 779 
Gladioli, on lifting .. <4 70 Pruning with an ob- 
Gloriosa superba... 782 ECE IS *s - 780 
Gorse, cutting back ... 771 Pyracanthas ee Ls 
Greenhouse, | the un- PYRACANTHA YUN- 
heated . Bee wpe (6) NANENSIS _.........775 
Kalmias .. Pe PRES RHO DODENDRON 
Lion's Tail, the Mate SF GOMER WATERER 769 


MISTLETOE, DT TLS 


Rose Etoile d’Holland 770 
National Sweet Pea 


Rose mounds... ... 781 


Society... vee nee 769 Roses, wind-loosened 781 
Othonnopsis chetri- Rubus tricolor (syn. 
POLE As oga ete Nee FL R, polytrichus) .. 774 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “‘ The English Flower Garden” 


Sctlla autumnalis ... 771 TOXICOPHL@GA 
Shrubs for forcing, SPECTABILIS~.... 771 
flowering ....... ... 769 Trees, clothing bare 
SHRUBS IN THE places under ... 776 
FLOWERBORDER, Trees, general treat- 
FLOWERING +. 776 ment for Japanese 
Soil sterilisation 770 awarf ... 6 782 
Strawberry leaves, Tree trunks, caustic 
the ais fe of soda and se 780 
dying ... csslammesn 770 Viburnum Henryi 776 
Streptocarpi... ere aes POS Vines, cutting down... 782 
Tecophilea cyano- Vines, mealy bug on... 780 
crocus ... *. 770 Wtllow, the Cricket 
TIBET, SOME FLOW- Bat (Salix caerulea) 770 
ERS OF ,—II—PRIM- WINTER SWEETS, 
PIFEBATEW OC. t ca. pyar alt 


CTIA yecae hoes tte Gee LEG 


Floweri 


SEW realise the value of flowering shrubs 
| for ithe greenhouse or conservatory 
(R during the winter and early spring. At 
his period there are not too many gaily-hued 
| 


fmbjects, especially in ‘tall plants, so that the 
jhrubs) mentioned below 
selves to some readers. 
HInts ON TREATMENT.—Generally speaking, 
he plants are not difficult to manage, and do 
jot require a high temperature for successful 
uliture. Now is the time 
9 order, unless one ‘has 
lants already growing in 


shioould commend 


he open ground. Most 
rserymen supply  re- 
able piants in pots. No 


dvantage willl be gained 
y-undue ‘forcing; indeed, 
ae reverse will be the 
ase. Water the — soil 
arefullly, neither allow- 
ig it to become quite 
ry nor, on the other 
and, sodden. Syringe 
te foliage on bright days, 
od give a little Jiquid- 
fanure when the flower- 
ads show. Those’ who 
anv of the under- 


‘entioned thardy shrubs 
Fowing outdoors could 
/ft an id pot them. <A 


juitable compost for 
Ifrubs other than 
zaleas would be loam, 
afmould, and sand, one 
Art each. Azaleas do 
ost in sandy peat. Pot 
mly and see that plenty 
wcrocks is used, 

SORTS to. FORCE, — 
zaleais come first as in- 
ituable for providing a 
‘ass of gorgeous] y- 
a oured “flowers. A. 
/Olllis is a popular sort, 


g easily managed 
blooming early in 
urm houses. A nice nange of shades of 
(our is available including rose, orange, 
lik, and salmon. The fipwers are borne 
Hore ithe foliage. A. indica is another 


urite for under glass, but will not stand 
ist, The foliage is evergreen and _ the 
in are usually very neat and compact. 

ts of this ae are paxreereee art suse} 


. The Ghent Avaford must not be over- 
ea because many of them are sweet- 
, especially in the vellow kinds. They 
p hardy and should not be forced too 


eerie 


ng Shrubs for 


severely. Shades of blooms are pretty much 
the same as in A. mollis. Enicas and Cytisus 
make admirable pot plants, being bright -and 
cheerful when in bloom. Among - the C ytisus, 
precox, purpureus, and Andreanus are suit- 
able for potting, whilst in Ericas the follow- 
ing do well unde r glass :—Caffra (white), 
(scar. let), and hvemalis (pinlk). 
There are alsio various other hybrid sonts well 
worthy of culture. Deutzaias are pretty and 


Rhododendron Gomer Waterer 


Carrying over 100 large trusses of pale blush-pink flowers passing to white 


bear a harvest of blooms. Cut well back 
after flowering. D. gracilis, Lemoinei, and 
D. Avalanche are good sorts. Few plarfs 
can claim more real beauty than Lilacs. 
During recent vears the artificial forcing off 
these has received considerable attention, 
with the result that we now have a number 
of. excellent, varieties of proved value for 
greenhouse work. Such sorts as Marie 
Legraye (single white), Mme. Lemoine 
(double white), and Charles X. (single lilac) 
are gorgeous in the extreme. Flowering 
Crabs (Pyrus), Daphne Mezereum, and 


Boing. 


Prunuses (flowering Cherries) are further ex- 
amples of shrubs ‘with gay blooms suitable 
for forcing. ES }e-D3 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Rhododendron Gomer Waterer 


HIS is one of the very best varieties for 
cuitivation as a pot plant. It is of good 
habit and very free-flowering, and under 
ordinary greenhouse 
treatment jit may be relied 
upon to produce a fine 
show of bloom in May 
and early June. ~The plant 
illustrated is a standard 
on a 6-foot stem. Only 
the head of bloom iis here 
shown. The head is 9 feet 
across, carrving over 100 
large trusses of -pale 
blush-pink flowers pass- 
ing to white. It is also 
one of tthe best varieties 
for planting outdoors. 


National Sweet 
Society 

At a recent meeting of 
the National Sweet Pea 
Society numerous items 
of interest were discussed, 
and arrangements made 
for 1926. It is pleasing 
to know that many valu- 
able cups and money 
prizes have been allocated 
for competition at the 
National Show, which 
will be held at Chelten- 
ham in July next. 
Amateurs generally have 
been specially catered for, 
and classes airranged to 
suit the small as well as 


Pea 


large grower. Everyone 
interested in the Queen 
of Annuals should  be- 


come a member, and thus enable ithe Society 
to extend iits activities in the development 
and improvement of the Sweet Pea. Mr. 
Leonard Collingridge was elected President 
for the ensuing year and Mr. Bantlett again 
appointed Secretary. The annual subscrip- 
tion is 7s. 6d:, and forms of entry may. be 
obtained from’ the Sécretarv, 19, Bedford 
Chambers, Covent Garden, W.C. Be 


Prizes at flower shows 


It is the custom of many nurservmen and 
sundriesmen to offer their products as prizes 
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in the competitions arranged ait the flower 
shows of horticultural societies. This prac- 
tice deserves to be more widespread among 
the trade. Such gifts are not only much ap- 
preciated by the organiser as a means to en- 
courage entries, they foster goodwill among 
the recipients and. their friends, and they 
bring the goods in a pnactical way to the 
favourable notice of enthusiastic gardeners in 
large groups. That the investment is a good 
one is probably the reason why the most 
enterprising establishments continue with it. 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is in close touch 
with all the leading honticultural societies, 
.nd any firm intending to make an offer of 
this kind may, with advantage, communacaite 
with us. Correspondence on the subject 
should be addressed to GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, EC. +4, 
and marked Flower Show Department. 


The Cricket Bat Willow (Salix coerulea) 
From a commercial point of view this is 
he most important of alll the Willows, its 
wiood ibeing used almost exclusively for the 
yest grades of cricket baits. It is a well- 
known tree in the eastern counties and is 
easily iecognised by its erect, rather close 
read of branches and ‘by its leaves resembb- 
ing those of S. alba except that as they age 
the hairs present in the younger stages fall 
away. The bluish colour of the leaves sug- 
gests the name. It was at one time thought 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
to be a variety, of S. alba, but is now fairly 
generally acknowledged to be a hybrid be- 
tween S. alba and S. fragilis. All the trees 
known are females, and may have been raised 
from one. original tree. It grows very 
rapidlv, and trees 20 vears old are often large 
enough for felling. 


Flowers preserved in ice 


Picked in New Zealand last June, a wreath 


of flowers, foliage, and berries was held up 
by the seamen’s strike, and has now ainrived 
in London by the s.s. ‘ Arawa.”’ It ap- 
peared framed in a solid block of ice at the 
base of the Nelson Monument as the tribute 
of the Wellington (N.Z.) branch of the Navy 
League. The wreath was composed of the 
following plants, mostly of native origin :— 
Orange berries of Kohia (the native Passion 
Vine), red berries of Karamu, -green and 
ripened red bermies of Supple Jack, biack, 
berries and foliage of Patete,, and Henau 
berries and foliage of Mingi-ingi, berries and 
-pricklethorns of Milimualsa, flowers, foliage, 
and pods of Raita, flowers, foliage, and buds 
of Whau-whau, foliage of Horopits, Manuka, 
Miro, Red Beech, Biracken, Myrtle, Kaihu, 
Puripuri (commonly called Butabulls), Loco- 
podium, Tauwhine (with flowers), Tenekaha 
(the Maori emblem of mourning), Gaultheria 
(the native Heath), and Amaryllis. This un- 
usual memento aroused considerable interest. 


G. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The fragrance of dying Strawberry 
leaves 


I have for the first time smelt the excellent 
cordial smell of dying Strawberry leaves on a 
bank outside the house. It has, to me, a 
well-marked Violet quality, and is very like 
that of the fresh root of Elecampane. 

Bucks. haere es 

[One day recently, when descending from 
the Sussex Downs in the direction of 
Pycomlbe, I perceived a pleasant odour oif 
Violets as I-went down a sunny lane. On 
searching ithe banks and hedgerows I could 
find no Violets or other plants that could 
give off thiis fragrance—only the dving leaves 
of wild Strawberries. I had long been 
acquainted with the reference by Francis 
Bacon in ‘his famous Essay-of Gardens... 
‘“andthen the Strawberry leaves dying with 
a most excellent cordial smell,’ but I had 
never before noticed the fragrance.—H. C.] 


The Lion’s Tail 
Leonotis Leonurus, described and_ illus- 
trated issue November 28th, page 728, 1s 
lovely, but a ‘‘ terror’ for red spider. 
Sittingbourne, Cer. 


On lifting Gladiolt 

‘‘ Gardener,” Hants (issue December 5th), 
recommends leaving the corms in the ground 
rather than difting them annually. I think 
this question of lifting v. leaving in_ the 
ground is one which must be decided by 
experiment. If the soil allows of it by alll 
means leave them in, as, by so doing, much 
time and labour are saved. I am convinced 
that on soils of a retentive nature both 
Gladiol? and Tulips are much better if lifted 
vearly and replanted at the proper time. Both 
of these plants are native of warm climates, 
where they no doubt get a good baking 
during their resting time, which baking and 
consequent ripening are missed when left in a 
damp and cold soil. I have made frequent 
trials both in garden and nursery of leaving 


these two subjects in the ground during the 
winter and have found the results-very dis- 
- appointing. In the ease of Gladiolt many 
have failed to come up the second season, 
others have made leaves but no flowers, and 
none have equalled freshly-planted corms. 
In the case of Tulips the results have been 
a little better, but the second year’s bloom is 
never so fine, and I do not think the increase 
is so great as with freshly-planted stock. On 
warm, kindly soils the case may be just the 
opposite of my experience. I remember, as 
a boy, late-flowering-Tulips, including the 
capricious Parrot section, in my grand- 
mother’s garden were left undisturbed for 
years, and they did not seem to mind it a 
bit; but that was in a we'l-protected garden 
where ithe soil was of a very well drained 
and warm nature; in fact, the kind of soil on 
which winter salads were quite a possibility 
in any but the most severe seasons. So I 
would advise growers of either Gladioli or 


Tulips to experiment on a small scale before. 


trusting their crops to a ‘winter’s rest in 
Mother Earth. J. D. PEaRSON. 
Lowdham, Notts. 


— ‘*Gamndener ” wriites:—-Is there any 
real value in lifting Gladiioli? I think not. 
My experience differs from his. I have tried 
both ways, and the best results are obtained 
by lifting. When I came here two years ago 
there was a bed which had not been jifted for 
two seasons. The flowers were small and 
weak; the corms certainly had increased. in 
numbers, but they were small. These were 
taken up and the ground well dug, with 
rotten farmvard manure added, the same 
autumn. The following spring the largest 
corms were replanted. They showed a 
marked improvement both in growth and 
flowers, and when lifted the following 
autumn the corms were quite top size. In 
growing for exhibition I have found it is 
most essential to well manure and prepare 
the ground in the autumn, and in a spell of 
drought to water with weak liquid manure or 


early cookers. Here, in Co. Kilkenny, 


or five years’ old, on ithe dwarf sto 


- December 19 
sprinkle a little Clay’s Fertiliser on 
face, fork iin dightly, and well soak 
water._ ‘ : Pee 

Dorset. — ee 


Apple Early Victoria © 

‘In your issue of December 5th, page 
reference is made to Early Victoria Ap, 
I find this one of the most useful of 
a good cropper with very clean fruit. He 
trees come into bearing very soon, sa 


collection is- considered complete ‘wai 
‘This past season iit was ready the fi 
of August, and shown well in Du 
the oth of that month. It is specia 
for market work, and is largely used fo: 
punpose. It comes into the Departm 
official se'ected dozen for commercial 
No one shouid hesitate to-plant a few 
who has not done so already. “2 
Co. Kilkenny. A READER 
Soil sterilisation 
Our attention thas been cailled to an at 
on page 704 of your issue of November 
in regard to soil sterilisation, and we ¥ 
like. to point out that steam sterilisatiio 
quite a practical proposition, and that 
apparatus for this purpose has been on 
market for the past two or three years, 
has tbeen used by many large growers 
excellent iresults. In fact, we are adv 
that the ‘‘ Sterilatum ”’ apparatus iis inval 
able, saving endless labour in the spring, ar 
actually saving its cost in the number ™ 
seedlings saved. Res) 
It is a portable apparatus capable of 
ing with about 10 cubic feet per charg 
it thoroughly sterilises the soil and pa : 
clean, wholesome, and productive soil f 
potting and tbedding use. aan 
Stourbridge. JONES aND Arrwoop, L 
Rose Etoile d’Holland _ 
A correspondent signing himself ‘t E 
(issue December 5th) writes disparaging 
Rose Etoile d’Holland, Iam not much 
rosarian, but have grown this Rose in 
garden this vear and have been very pi 
with it. The deep rich crimson of the 
has no tendency to turn to the object 
bluey tint, which is the weak point of ne 
all Roses of this type of colour. Adde 
this, the scent of this variety is very fulll 
satisfying. As. grown in my garden. 
good, retentive soil—I should place Et 
d’Holland, if not at the thead of the deep 
Hvbrid Teas, certainly very near to the 
Notts. : ~, J. De: PEarso 


-Tecophilea cyanocrocus — 
Writing on p, 661, about. Teco 
cyanocrocus, Mr. S. Arnott expres: 
view that this little plant ‘‘is only » 
hardy unless covered. with a thandlig 
litter in winter.” My father, the lat 
JT. H. Burroughes, grew Tecophilaea suc 
fully in the cold, oolitic soil of his garde 
Ketton, Rutland, and I have had scores 
in my garden in this chilly country for a 
vears. I have never known the ‘butibs. ite 
damaged by ‘frost. IsaBEL C, BLOF 
Hoveton House, Wroxham, Norfolk 
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The unheated greenhouse 
May I avail myself of the service of ye 
paper fo endeavour to dispel the prev 
illusion as to the tenderness of many gre 
house plants, which tends to deter man 
your readers from attempting their culti 
tion? a 
Up to the outbreak of the Great War 
joiced in the luxury of heating in my 
mediumrsized glasshouses, in which I gr 


any i, 


seember 19, 1925 


th considerable success a collection of 
vering and other plants. 
[y boiler seized the opportunity to give 
, and in the straitened circumstances I 
constrained to abandon the heating of 
ouse, and faced the apparent imminent 
of my plants in an absolutely cold struc- 
with what fortitude I could assume. 
the winter that ensued upon my initial 
mpt I lost a number of very delicate 
ngs, and some others which my _after- 
ired experience might have saved, but 
ears that have followed have completely 
vinced me, and those who have seen the 
Ith of bloom which has resulted from 
olutely cold culture, that however neces- 
for early bloom heat may be, many 
gs can be bloomed to perfection without 
ating apparatus of any kind with ordinary 
re and forethought; nay, further, that the 
sultant blooms from cold treatment, if de- 
ed, exceed those grown in heat. The 
f difficulty I have experienced is in retard- 
g the blooming until genial weather in 
atly spring obviates injury to the opening 


| ae 

[ake the case of Cyclamens, which the 
wers and other savants say must be raised 
maintained in a temperature of 55 degs. 
te right, if you want them very early ; but 
ne is satisfied to defer the treatment until 
ne the result repays the patience exercised. 
sow my seed as it ripens, at almost any 
od, in a house from which~I_ cannot ex- 
e frost, and from seed sown six months 
I have a splendid lot of young plants 
howing a profusion of bloom, which I hope 
9 see opening well when the bad weather is 


he older corms, which have been for sea- 
past a sight when in bloom, are a mass 
uds, with solid foliage hard to meet with 
“coddled ’’ plants. Freesias, the easiest 
things to grow, are, like young Gladioli, 
lafing at the restriction of their flowering, 
: waiting impatiently for the glorious car- 
al time of their perfection. There are hosts 
similar things, miscalled ‘‘ tender,’’? which 
“could cite which should hearten amateur 
Ber lovers to grow them. The main points 
ynducive to success are (I find) care in avoid- 
E | over stimulation in the early growth, 
eeping the plants sturdy and wiry rather 
dan grossly luxuriant, thereby diminishing 
2 effect of severe weather, care in watering, 
id the taking advantage of every favourable 
ortunity to admit air. 
trust that these notes from a very amateur 
r of flowers may induce some kindred 
its to follow the example of, and reap the 
ard which has accrued to, CARLO. 


Othonnopsis cheirifolia 


‘It is good to see a commendation of the 
frican Ragweed above the well-known and 
Ipreciated initials ‘‘ G. J.’ in your issue uf 
. 12 (p. 757). It is now a sadly neglected 
t, but is much hardier than is generally 
pposed. Young plants will generally stand 
“winter of an average season some 
Stance north of the Tweed, and older ones 
/ considerable size will withstand many 
inters of moderate severity. The example 
Munstead Wood, Surrey, illustrated on the 
me page, and which forms the subject of 
i@ note, is undoubtedly a very fine one, and 
Mur contributor is to be congratulated upon 
} Possession, although I fear readers much 
ther north can hardly expect to have such 
highly successful result. Your correspon- 
> has given such a clear account of the 
onnopsis that it seems unnecessary to add 
, except to say that the flowers bear some 
blance to those of a single African 
gold. Those who wish to procure the 
It may find it catalogued as ‘‘ Othonna ”’ 
rifolia, but Othonnopsis is now the proper 
id recognised name. S. ARNOTT. 


The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 
fragrans) 


The two Winter Sweets 


HERE are two very distinct plants 

known as Winter Sweet, viz., Chimon- 

anthus fragrans (syn. Calycanithus 
praecox), native of China, a hardy shrub. now 
coming into flower, and Acokanthera specta- 
bilis (syn.- Toxicophilaa spectabilis), a darge 
stove or warm greenhouse shrub, native of 
South Africa. This plant is sometimes 
known as the greenhouse Winter Sweet to 
distinguish it from the former. 

The better-known Winter Sweet, Chimon- 
anthus fragrans, shoud find a place in every 
garden. The flowers, borne at (this season, 
possess one of the most pleasing of all per- 
fumes. Although quite hardy, it is best 
grown as a ‘wail shrub, when pruning should 
take place idmmediately after flowering to 
give the young growths a full season for de- 
velopment. The flowers are borne ait the 
joints of ithe previous season’s shoots, and 
this point should be borne in mind when 
pruning takes place. Ge TIS: 


Toxicophlea spectabilis 
KG winter-blooming shrub from South 


Africa is a great acquisition to the flower- 

ing shrubs one can grow in a warm 
greenhouse, Being a plant of a loose style of 
growth it can be kept within bounds by cut- 
ting off a certain amiount of branch with the 
deliciously scented white bloom produced in 
close heads and so useful to bring andoors. 
I have grown iit for more than yo years, and 
I have told many friends to get it and girow it 
for winter decoration of their greenhouses. 
It jis also found under the name of 
Acokanthera spectabilis. The ‘bark is poison- 
ous and jis used by the Hottentots. 

J. T. Bennetr-PoE. 


Cutting back Gorse 


Readers who have plants of the double 
Gorse will be well advised if they refrain from 
cutting it too far back. It may be kept 
clipped or pruned into good shape or to retain 
its dwarfness and compact character when so 


The greenhouse Winter Sweet (Toxi- 
cophlza (syn. Acokanthera) spectabilis) 


wished, but from my own experience I should 
never attempt now to cut it down to even 
1 foot from the ground. With the ordinary 
Gorse the position is quite different, as it may 
be cut to the ground or burned without kill- 
ing the plant. When the double Gorse is cut 
too far down it seems to break away very 
slowly, if at all, and it takes along time be- 
fore a good plant is formed again. Mr. 
Markham is, I consider, quite correct in his 
conclusions and advice. Ess. 


Oxalis lobata 


The interesting note from ‘‘C. Prentis 
regarding ‘Oxalis hirta, on page 757, recalls 
to me the scant favour shown to the hardier 
Wood Sorrels, except, say, O. enneaphylla, 
O. adenophylla, and a few others. I have no 
experience of O. hirta, although T have had 
a good many of the Wood Sorrels through 
my hands in an endeavour to find out how 
many I could risk with safety in the open in 
this country. I may now be permitted to 
advocate the claims of the pretty O. lobata, 
which I value for its hardiness, its beauty, 
and its late period of flowering. It gener- 
ally flowers in October and lasts until severe 
frosts destroy its unopened buds and_ its 
flowers. It is, indeed, a cheery little subject 
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with bright yellow flowers, and to see it open- 


ing to the pallid sun of the late season is a joy 
indeed. It is only a few inches high, and of 
rather trailing habit. A sheet of glass over- 
head is not essential to its welfare, but it 
helps to prolong the bloom. A sunny position 
is necessary, and it should have a light, well- 
drained soil in a warm place in the rock gar- 
den. I have also grown it successfully on a 
sunny moraine. S.. ARNOTT. 


Scilla autumnailis 


A charming little European species flower- 
ing at the present time is the above, which 
has stanry, rosy-lilac flowers borne on stiff, 
wire-like stems 6 inches high. Little groups 
coming through low carpets of greenery on 
the rock garden are a pleasing feature at this 
season of the year. EM: 
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Some Flowers of Tibet | 


I],—Primulas 


Bin Bt, 


KINGDON WARD 


Next to the Rhododéndrons, the most wonderful spectacle in eastern Tibet ts 


the Priniula mcadow. 


The number and variety of Primulas found by this 


well-known traveller and collector are astonishing 


T was pointed out in the previous article 
(issue Noy. 21, page ye) that there are no 
woody plants on the plateau, and there- 
fore no Rhododendrons. Butt.a few Priimulas 


are found ithere, mostly minute plants be- 
longing to the (Central Asian — section 


Aurtcuiata. With these we need noit concern 
outselves ; ithey ‘would ‘scancely grow in this 
country, and scarcely be ‘worth growing if 
they would. On the other hand, while there 
are many Rhododendrons found in the warm 
temperate rain forests, no Primulas at ail 
grow there. Primulas, in fact, are chiefly 
confined to the alpine and sub-alpine regions 
of the coniferous forest region. 

Travelling eastwards from the neighbour- 
hood of Lhasa, towards Ithe iriver gorge coun- 
try, no sooner did we reach the outskirts of 
the forest than we found Primulas tm 
abundance. 

One of the commionest and most widely 
spread iis P. titbetica, a dwiarfish bog plant. 
In June the drenched lawns bellow itree-level 
are carmine with its feverish flowers. Good 
specimens grow 6 inches high, and the bright, 
chubby flowy ers, borne on shining thread- Sikes 


stems, contrast ‘well  iwaith the smooth, 
polished leaves. Iit is a plant for the bog 
garden, or for the spray-soaked margin of 


the cascade, but it must be massed ito produce 
the wight effect. Silt and humus, or sand 


Primula secundiflora 
A new wine-red flowering species of the P. sikkimensis section 


» 


and humus, or even sand and silt suit it well. 
Grown in clumps, afiter the manner 
relative, P. Wardiii, iit is chanming. 

The rootstock of P. \tibetiica appears-ito be 
perennial, though it as not likely to survive 
more than three or four years. If at does 
even thiat it might well become a popular 
plant, for at seeds itself freel y and may be 
propagated by division, In Tibet the diff- 
culty as to find one capsule where two plants 
grew, because ithe yak graze fit down so 
greedily ; but one cannot blame ithem, for it 
canpets their pet preserves. ‘Its chief draw- 
back iis its lowly stature, but its bright, cheer- 
ful colour compensates for that. It has been 
in cultivation before—Cooper obtained it din 
Bhutan—btit it has not yet caught the public 
eve. Like its even more pigmy Chinese re- 
presentative, P. fasciculata, whiich has cer- 
tainly been wraiséd from: seed, ithe pubilic are 
a little scared of these miniature plants; they 
would be less so if they could see a bog in- 
carnadined with P. tibetica ! 

Another common Primula of the woods, 
extending ithence in a more stunted form to 
the alpine pastures, iis (the chenry-coloured P. 
Roviei. Tit is a handsome plant with a great 

cabbage of glabrous leaves, from the midst 
of which springs a glistening green pole 
bearing at the summit a close miop of cherry- 
red flowers. . Unfortunately, it belongs to ithe 


exacting Petiolaris section, eae membe 
rs 


of fits: 


a) Meee 


usually refuse to grow in this country, thoug 
P. Winteri appears ito be an honourable. X 
ception. Not only so, ‘but their seeds, wwhich 
nipen in the height of ithe rainy season, a 
wished out. off the capsules while still green | 
and iripen on the ground ; thus ithey rarely, 
reach this country ‘in’ ia heathy state, and ] 
have no centain knowledge that those ‘of P 
Roylet whilch I seni anene have germinated | 
In any case, ithe plant tis likely to "be peevilsh 
and, consequently , rare in this country, so ] 
need say mo more, except to add that ¢ 
Sikkim form has been in cultivation before 
and is now [lost ; it is figured in the ** Botany 
cal Magazine’’ tab. 6,956, but our pl 
has more pont! wine-colowred flowers t in 
that. é | 
For the purposes ‘of this article, I only is 
justified in mentioning such plants as are 
likely tio prove of easy cultivation and to be. 
come popuilar as a resulit. 1 .am, therefore, 
compelled to pass over many fine | species 
whose hardiness is doubtful, or whose ¢ 
quirements are not easily satisfied, ‘Hence 
the whole proud trace of Nivalis— Primutias 
must go by the beard, because experience 
shows their techiness under our leaden skies. 
Indeed, we have had members of the famiily— 
notably, P. nivalis iitself—with us for a cen. 
tury, and not one of fthem to-day fulfils the 
requirements of a- popular plant. Ou 
Tibetan ispecies miay fare better, but the j 
sumption is that they will not. 1 therein 
pass over the gorgeous [periiwinkle-blue, form 
of P. sino-purpurea and its companion, P 
ninguida, plants of the open Rhododendror 
moorland ; the fragrant P. rigida, a dwar! 
which grows ‘on stony ground in the tofty 
Alps; and the unique Daffodil Primula, P. 
falcrfolia, a fragrant meadow flower. I pas 


Primula sikkimensis 


A yellow-flowering species of grace and elegance 
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wer, too, the fragrant mauve-flowered, snow- 
owdered P. Littledalei, a rock plant from 
16,000 feet, and iits violet-flowered relative, 
», Baiileyana, though «this latter, a gneissic 
iff plant, having germiinated well, may do 
With us. I ignore ‘Cherry Bell, an imp of 
he everswet Alips, ‘with nodding dark truby 
lowers, and the chameleontike  P. 
Dickieana, sheeting ithe sodden slopes chose 
0 |the meliting snow with miany colours; the 
mpany’s water iis laid on for them (h. and 
}) day and night, and our skies cannot com- 
pete. Phe queerly beautiful P. Cawdoriana, 
eg its tailed blue tubes, must go, too, and 
jhe scented P. atricapilla, with charming 
jmoky-blue flowers, tfor the Soldanelloid and 
uscarioid sections are* too fragile and 


. 


in Boggy alpine lawns on 


The new P. Florinde of the sikkimensis group 
rows to a height of 4 ft. The flowers are yellow and fragrant 
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Primulas in Tibet 
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the margins of conifer forest. Here grow Primula tibetica and others 


delicate to stand our rheumatticky winters, 
though (lovely as the dawn. 

It might be thought, after such a list— 
which could be extended—that there would 
be no Pirimutlas left to describe. Bult it must 
be remembered that we found 40 species of 
Primula alone, and I have left ito the last the 
Sikkimensis section, whiich, from the garden 
point of vilew, is the most important of alll. 
As for the above, I ‘have passed them in brief 
review, knowing them to be beautiful flowers, 
but doubtful of their garden value. Should I 
prove ito ‘be wrong I have at least recorded 
their names and addresses, and can say moire 
about them when they have assented them- 
sellves. 

There are meadow 


two sections of 


Primulas found in the Himalaya, Tibet, and 
Western China which have a real future be- 
fore them in this country, the Candelabra 
and ithe Sikkimensis Primulas. The former 
are mostly confined to China. About a 
dozen ispecies are in culitivation, of which 
the following are familiar garden plants :— 
P. pulverulenta, P. Beesiana, and P. 
Burmaniica (purple-flowered), P. Cock- 
burniana, P. Bulleyana, P. helodoxa, and P. 
chungensis (yelllow-flowered). Under cullti- 
vation ithe yellows and purples cross freely, 
giving rise to plants with a wide range of 
exquisite colours in pink and salmon tones. 
As ithese plants, with. their hybrids, aire 
easily grown, require little attention, and 
come from self-sown seed, they are bound to 


A colony, of Primula sikkimensis growing by a stream 
in the woods 
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be increasingly popular with the gardening 
public. 

Perhaps even superior to the Candelabras 
are the Silkkimensis Primullas, and they also 
are known in royal purples and vellows. To 
ithe former colour group belongs Py secundi- 
flora; ito the latter P. sikkimensis  atself, 
These differ from the :Candelabras, however, 
in one important respeat 5 hitherto all at- 
tempts to ‘cross a purple with a yellow have 
failed. Now, in Tibet we found five species, 
none of them an cultivation, though only one 
was botianicallly new. Avs ‘hiittherto, there was 
a veltow-flowered and a purple- flowered re- 
presentation, ‘but there was something more. 
So far only purples and yellows have been 
discovered, ‘but we found a _ species—P. 
microdonta var. alpicola—with violet, punple, 
white, and yerlow forms, often occurring 
mixed, but tending to segregate. lit was a 
most aetouay pe ‘sight to see meadows of 
Primulas of all colours, backed by the dark 
Fir forest or sunrounded ‘by a tossing sea of 
Rhododendron blossom. The conclusion at 
whlich I arrived was ithat these plants cross 
freety and so give rise ito this amazing range 
of colour. We had ‘at hast found that great 
want of gardeners, a Sikkimenisis Primula, 
in which the colours” will ‘bre 
recombine. 

The vellow iform of P. mcrodionta often 
covers acres of sub-alpine meadow aiil by 
eer and in June and July you may ride for 
miles through a sea of its soft radiant yellow 
flowers «which perfume the air for yards. 
The plant will grow where P. sikkimensis 
will grow, in any good, damip, loamy soil. 

More remarkable still was the new P. 
Florinde, which attains ia height of 4 feet. 
The leaves ‘are iimmense, and are borne on 
long stialks, resembling those of Caltha 
ee ae So thickly do the plant colonies 
always in-running water—that they 


clos up the small woodland streams. This 
species requires shade-to attain aits full 
stature, and moving water. The banks of 


streams (in the wood in a rich soil is the 
ideal place for P: Filorindz, whose gireait 
cabbages are already becoming familiar to 
growers inthis country. ‘Next year from the 
centre iof the cabbage a maypole willl appear, 
and from its summit ithis maypole will throw 
up a jet of bright yellow fragrant flowers 
which ‘wall diroop over ike golden drops, 
sometimes to the number of a hundred! P. 
Walitonii jis a Sikkimensis with glossy veivet 
flowers of a rich port wine red, found grow- 
ing on alpine ‘turf slopes by swaiter. ‘lit does 
not form such great colonies as the other 
species; and P. pudibunda is a dwarf yellow 
from the high alpine lawns, which it sheets 
with ‘fragrant bloom fn July, 


If these four alone, with all their colour 


forms, aire a success it-maittiters (little that tihe 


other Primulas remalin stubborn. A plant 
here ‘and there, just existing and no more, 
however beautiful, is of dittle use; what we 
want ds Primulas in drifts, the maximum of 
colour, fragrance, and life, with the mini- 
mum of trouble. This we shail doubtless get 
from these Tibetan Sikkimensis Primulas as 
we aire getting it irom the Chinese 
Candelabras. . 

I found only two Candelabras in Tibet— 
the® pretty orange-flowered P. chungensis, 
known already from China and aire eady in 
cultivation, and a new  vellow-flowered 
species, P. Miorsheadiana, which may not be 
easy ito culitirviate. 


The Dwarf Buckeye (Aesculus 
parviflora) 


A lovely mass of graceful flowers of more 
than ordinary interest has resulted from a 
bold planting of this pretty Buckeye a few 
years ago. Those who look for free flowering 
and unusually interesting shrubs which 


ak down an: er 
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bloom during the autumn should make a 
note of this for the present planting season. 
It is very hardy, of graceful-habit, and may 
be easily increased _ by suckers which spring 

up around the base of the plant. It is usually 
met with as a spreading bush from 3 feet to 
5 feet in height, although occasionally it 


forms a trunk and becomes a small and very 


interesting tree. The flowers are white, 
stamens. pinkish-white, anthers red, and 
borne upon cylindrical, erect* panicles, each_ 


from 12 inches to 14 inches long and 4 inches 
wide. This shrub, although rarely met with, 
has been known in this- country for many. 
years, having been introduced from the 


Left: Pyracantha angustifolia 
Right: P, coccinea Lalandei 


south-eastern United States by John Fraser 
as far back as 1785.. In Sussex it grows freely 
in a heavy soil. E. M. 


Rubus tricolor (syn. R. polytrichus) 


lor clothing the ground about trees and 
large shrubs this is a very desirable plant of 
dense prostrate growth. | Its interesting 
stems, although devoid of prickles and spines, 
are attractive by the great numbers of bright 
brown bristles with which they are clothed. 
It belongs to the deciduous group of Rubus, 
and even when bare of its long leaves, which 
are covered on the underside with a white 
felt, it is quite a pretty shrub. The white 
flowers are each about 1 inch across, fruit 
bright red, and said -to be of good flavour. 
It is a native of China and a worthy occupant 


of our gardens, elie, if ee, sade contro 
it should prove an object of beauty and- 
the same time do little harm if permitte 
spread over the surface of the ground 4 in p 
tions where a such as Lilacs, etc., h 
become leg 


| ——— 


I the numerous autumn and winter 
fruiting shrubs few can be compared with 
the various Pyracanthas for colour effect, 
Pleasing when in bfoom in the spring, 
make a brilliant display of colour from eal 
October to well into the following year, aft 
which their bright evergreen foliage 
tinues to provide a pleasing effect. The ge 
Pyracantha, which is closely related to 
Crategus, contains several species, one 
two of which might well be found in almo 
all gardens. With one or two-excepfio1 
they are absolutely hardy and may be use 
in many cases. where other choice shr 
would fail to thrive. Perhaps the most co 
monly grown is - Pee Cee 
PYyRACANTHA COCCINEA, a favourite wall 
plant, to which treatment it responds admit 
ably, being a strong grower and bearing 
abundance. of deep- -red {uits.s ce. ee 
Lalandei is similar to the type in- habit, a 


abundance. Of the. thee species pertene the 
most desirable are P. Gibbsi, P. Rogersia 
(with its forms. aurantiaca “and flava), 
crenulata, P. angustifolia, and P. linifolia 


B. Gane of which there are numer 
forms, varying in colour of fruit and habit 
growth, should be planted well \to the rear 

f the shrub border. Being a strong ee 
it is very liable to become © leggy,” but th 5 
is amply justified by its fine effect i in bloom in 
the spring, followed by heayy masses of 
bright-red fruits which do not ripen .u til 
most other shrubs are at rest. © — 


P.. Rocersiana is of a more graceful hat 
than the former-and might well be given ; 
prominent position in the border. The fruit 
is small and of a blood-red colour, and is 
borne in graceful sprays. This specie 
generally at its best about the end of Oc 
ber. The form P. Rogersiana flava is very 
similar to the type in habit Held anything more 
slender in growth. — It is the earliest of th 
Pyracz inthas to ripen and is perhaps the mo 
beautiful. Very prolific in fruiting, it 
usually a brilliant mass of bright yel 
fruits early in October.- P. Rogersiana au 
tiaca is of more horizon‘al growth fae t 
type, giving rather a flat effect to the I bush, 
while the fruit is a bri ght orange. 


P. —-ANGUSTIFOLIA~ is_.~ another 


luxut 


grower, and has an added charm in that the 
leaves are covered with a greyish dow 2 
which, combined with the bright orang 

berries, gives a beautiful effect “during late 


autumn and early winter, . This species. 
also very suitable for wall decoration, a 
although previously thought to be rather te: 
der, will stand at least 20 degs. of frost wi 
out being damaged. _ 


P. CRENULATA is a Tibetan species intr 
duced by the late Mr. Reginald Farrer, wh 
considered it a first-class shrub. The ster 
are rather thick and angular and are in | 
autumn thickly ae with clusters of Sh: 
milion fruits. 


P. LINIFOLIA is deserving of wider culty 
tion. Similar to P. angustifolia in foliage 
bears heavy clusters of pale orange fru 
which are at their best during November and 
December. The bush is of a compact habit 
and should be planted well to the fore in 
border. . 

The Fyracanthas are among the easiest 
shrubs to grow. They are not particular 
regards soil, preferring a slightly heavy om 
and require very. little attention, the 


Pyracantha yunnanensis 
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A comparatively new species, bearing a profusion of coral-red fruits, which remain on the branches throughout the winter 


ad wood and cutting back some of the 
nches to keep the bushes shapely. They 
2 easily propagated. Well-ripened shoots 
“the current year’s growth inserted firmly 
to 6-inch pots of sandy compost and placed 
der a north wall give excellent results. 
Being should be resorted to if Jarge plants 
required quickly, fully-grown branches 
1g ready for planting in the autumn if 
ered early in the spring. Pyracanthas are 
ily raised from seed, which germinates 
ly if stored in sand during the winter and 
wn in an open border in the spring. Ger- 
ration will take place almost immediately, 
| the plants being of rapid growth they 
bear fruit when about three years old. 
ne very interesting results may be 
tained by this method, many of the seed- 
gS varying considerably from the type in 


bit and fruit. G. A. Forsyru. 


_Pyracantha yunnanensis 


YHE Pyracanthas, being evergreen, are 
extensively planted to beautify the walls 

t of houses and other buiidings with their 
y and handsomely fruited branches in 
umn and winter. Among the more recent 
oductions is the variety here illustrated, 
ch was found in Yunnan by Mr. R. P. 
oux. It is one of the small-leaved 
sies, and bears white flowers followed by 
profusion of coral-red fruits, which remain 
‘the branches throughout the winter. 
yn on a warm south “wall, this shrub is 
at home than in any other position, and 
ins attractive over a considerable period. 


sagen BAG 


HE season is: now fast approaching when 

the homes of England, from baronial 

castie to humble cottage, will display 
those symbols of Christmastide, Holly and 
Mistletoe, in hall anid gallery, jJlatticed win- 
dow and ingle-nook. The Holly, with its 
scarlet berries, and the sturdy unconcern 
with wihich jit greets the bitterest gales and 
frosts, has from the days of yore deservedly 
earned its position as a Yuletide favourite, 
but the record of its rival, ithe Mistletoe, is 
certainly not the cause of the popularity 
which jit enjoys to-day. ‘' The _ baleful 
Mistletoe,’’ as Shakespeare calls it, wrought 
dire mischief in Valhalla, if we are to credit 
the Scandinavian sages, for, when all things 
that sprang from earth, air, fire, and waiter 
had sworn to Queen Frigga, wife of Odin, 
not to harm her son Baldur the Beautiful, 
the envious Loki fashioned out of the Mistle- 
toe, which, being 1a parasite, was not bound 
iby the oath, the arrow by which, in the hands 
of ‘his blind brother Hoder, Baldur was slain, 
whilst the rites connected with the Mistletoe 
in Druildical days were not, 
tradition, of an entirely festive character. 
However this may be, the white berry has 


outlived the stain that lay upon its early days, 


and is now the centre of the harmless mirth 
that marks the advent iof Chrisitmas. 

Some hold that the name Mistletoe is de- 
rived from that of the missel thrush, which 
bird is very fond of ithe berries, and is doubt- 
less one of the chief factors in the distribu- 
tion of the plants, but the most plausib'« 
theory is that the word is of Saxon origin. 


- growths thait are 


according to. 


Mistletoe 


In some localities Mistletoe grows freely ; 
so freely, in fact, that it becomes a pest, and 
trees have to be gone over each year to firree 
them from ithe hundreds of newly-formed 
springing from their 

In other piaces it has 
proved. difficult ‘to establish, and great 
trouble has sometimes been taken to effect 
its complete naturalisation—that is to say, 
to bring at to that state in which it repic- 
duces itself without the aid of human ageucy. 
In many districts of England the Mistletoe 
grows jin profusion, notubly in the Apple 
orchards of certain parts of. Somersetshire 
and Gioucestershire, and I have there seen 
the theads of standard trees thick with the 
growth of self-sown seedlings. It is a moot 
point whether the presence of Mistletoe oa 
trees is detrimental to their well-being, some 
well-recognised authorities holding that it is 
not injurious, but ithe general opinion jin- 
clines to the belief thait any description of 
parasitic growth exercises a pernicious im- 
fluence on the thost when present in quantity. 
This opinion certainly prevalils in France, 
where years ago the Government decided thait 
the Apple ittrees were to be denuded of all 
Misitietoe, on the ground that the firuit crop 
suffered owing to the pairasite impoverishing 
the viitalitv of the trees. This edict, how- 
ever, does not appear as vet to have seriously 
affected the Christmas supply which yearly 
anrives fin London from the Normandy 
orchards in such countless crates. Mistletoe 
is to be found growing on many varieties of 
trees, amongst which may be mentioned 


«branches and ‘trunks. 
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Aipple, Maple, Chestnut, Lime, Poplar (black 
and  Lomibiardy), Robi nia  Pseudarcacia, 
Service-tree, Thorn, and Willliow. 
PROPAGATION may be effected by merely 
rubbing a seed on the under portion of a 
branch, where the bark is smooth, until it 
adheres. It is necessary to choose the under 
side, as, lif the seed is exposed on the wpper 
side, it will assuredly ‘be eaten iby birds. 
March iis the ‘best month for propagating 
from seed. Another excellent pian of raising 
Mistletoe is by: grafting, iand- so- called 
budding is also sometimes ‘practised with 
good results, the operation iin this case being 


4, 
Its 


an isolated plant, 
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a native of Central China, quite hardy, and 
grows freely in a loamy, well-drained soil. 
‘At this season its fruits are seen. to great 
advantage by reason of its narrow and rather 
sparse leafage. One often meets with it as 
‘but when freely, grouped’ 


the effect is very fine. M.S. 


e 
Kalmias 
One wonders why these hardy evergreen 
flowering shrubs are not more frequently 
seen in our gardens. ‘They are good «om- 
panions to the Rhododendron and ‘thrive in a 


Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles and Hydrangea arborescens grandiflora 


performed in dike manner to Rose-budding, 


but, as wood is retained behind the bark of 
the scion, it partakes more of ‘the nature of 
grafting than genuine budding. The two 
latter methods should be practised during 
May, June, and July. Occasionally forms of 


Mistletoe mav be found thaving berries much 
larger than ithe type. In case of such dis- 
covery it is well to increase by sowing the 
seed. 


Viburnum Henryi 


Groups of this distinct shrub are now very 
beautiful, the shapely bushes freely adorned 
with large pyramidal panicles of bright-red 
fruits which turn black as they ripen, It is 


similar soil and situation. They are pro- 
bably more satisfactory under partial shade, 
vet in the western counties ithey can be seen 
flourishing in full sun. and with but little 
shelter. When once established they produce 
very large trusses «of flowers from June on- 
wards and are useful for cutting, dasiting in 
good condition some itime.. The individual 
flowers have a satiny appearance sand are 
quite out of the ordinary run of general 
flowering shrubs. Of the four cate vlogued, K. 
latifolia and K. glauca are probably two 
of the best and oldest species, although K. 
angustifolia, with narrower leaves and rose. 
pink flowers, does equally well at Bicton, 
Devon, While the above reach about 5 feet 


-and in a short time they will be beau 


high, there is a much dwarfer variety fi 
the United States about 2 feet jin height, 
bright wed flowers, but this has not. com 
under my notice as a cultivated plant. 
others I can confidently recommend 
general planting, and as they come > 
flower when the majority of Rhododen 
are on the wane their value is enhanced 
latifolia, known as the Calico bush, respo 
toa genial warmth under glass as an earl 
spring-flowering plant and is so used, bi 
true character i is best seen in the open gar 

These plants, aithough> satisfactory Ww 
given a good loamy soil, are much more 
peat or ‘half-decaved leaf-soil is added + 
compost at planting time. They. are of rather 
slow growth, and should the summer proye 
a very dry one a few giood waterings 
stand ithem in good stead. The beds — 
Bicton were in a sunk garden _ whieh § 
fond Sora I never lost a plant ev 


it. re Maywe. 


Flowering shrubs in the flower 
border ee 


HERE a border is of some width and 

length some of the good flowering 

shrubs of moderate height may well 
be included. The picture shows two of these 
in the @d of such a border. At the back is 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles. Cut back in 
late winter it forms a mass of young shoots, 
each of which is tipped with a cluster of its 
charming grey-blue bloom. This is one of 
the best of the garden kinds—a cross between 
C. azureus and C. americanus. A little for- 
warder in the border is the free- flowering 
form of Hydrangea arborescens known as _ ] 
arborescens grandiflora, a great improvement & 
on the type. The white flowers, reminding 
one a little of Guelder Rose, come at the 
points of every shoot. The illustration shows 
it in early August pleasantly associated with 
the Ceanothus and with a front filling: of 
Funkia ovata. G. J. x 


Clothing bare olaces under trees 


Grass will not grow well under a den 
shade; even when frequently renewed the re- 
sult is unsatisfactory. Yet,’ in conspicuous 
positions, the bare earth has an objectionable 
appearance, and the use of something of an 
evergreen character becomes a matter of im- 
portance. Whatever is chosen must either 
havea creeping habit, like that of Ivy, throw- 
ing out roots wherever the branches come 
into contact with the soil, thus always mal : 
taining a clean, fresh appearance, -or else 
like the Periwinkles, be able quickly to rene 
themselves from their base. Take, for i 
stance, either the large or small Periwinkle 
masses of either of these usually look worn 
and shabby towards the end of March, but 
trim off the discoloured growth and foliag 


again; and if any light at all reach them th 
will flower in’ the greatest proflisionss The 


ae covering shady ante where the soil is 
of an inferior description. Even Ivy tak 
some time to establish itself in bad soil, Di 
the large Common Periwinkle (Vinea major) 
will grow in anything and almost any wher. 
One of the creeping-rooted St. John’s Worts 
(Hypericum calycinum) will also grow WE 
in shady positions. Once get it establishee 
and cut it back occasionally, it will give” 
further trouble. All leaves that fall u 
and are buried amongst, its branches, or th 
are drifted by the wind, if not absolutely \ 
sightly, should be allowed to remain for 
purpose of affording nourishment. Euo 
mus radicans variegatus will likewise gt 
in shady places, and when planted somew. 
thickly and peg. ged pown it soon jor 
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lose carpet. Lomaria Spicant I have also 
een do well in woods, where the shade of the 
dliage was heavy, and very pretty and in- 
eresting it looks growing in masses, and it 
“ll transplant with safety. Where a less 
wmal growth is admissible the Common 
fale Fern (Lastrea Filix-mas), or the Shield 
‘ern (Polystichum angulare), looks well in 
ummer, but the former is not evergreen, and 
rould not suit where a covering of that kind 


desired. Several species of pretty close- 
rowing Mosses are found naturally under 
Ye thick shade of trees, and where they 


drive no better carpet need be sought, as 
aey possess the advantage of always looking 
‘esh and green. The Woodruff (Asperula 
dorata), when naturalised under the smaller 
inds of Conifers, such as Arbor-vita, or any 


ther close, low-growing evergreen, has a 
ery good effect. This, and, indeed, all other 
lants that may be used for forming a close 


ndergrowth, should be given a fair start. 
t often happens that the soil under large 
‘ees is thoroughly exhausted, and to plant in 
without some addition would probably be 
Seless. IT irst break up the surface as far as 
am be done without injuring the roots of the 
fees, and then spread over it 3 inches or 
inches of good soil. There would then be 
‘chance of the plants used becoming estab- 
shed before the roots of the trees monopo- 
sed the fresh soil, and when well established 
wey would be able to hold their own in the 
yntest. Wherever Ivy is employed, and 
ere is nothing that looks neater or is better 
dapted for making quick growth, either 
nmder the demse shade of the Cedar of 
@banon or the heavy drip of the Beech, it 
ould be kept from climbing the trees if they 
fe choice and valuable specimens; and w hen 
@sh soil is applied as a top-dressing in which 
y plant it should be placed quite close to the 
tunks of the trees. Came SF 
« 
_ Enkianthus campanulatus 
A graceful and beautiful shrub in May is 
us, which produces its numerous racemes 
f flowers along the undersides of its slender 
tanches in quite a picturesque manner. 
these are creamy-vellow, veined and tipped 
‘ith red, rather ar’ “unusual colour in flowers. 
a sandy soil it grows quite freely, quickly 


a a Le 
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The autumn-flowering Clerodendron trichotomum 


attaining 6 feet in height when the Cam- 
panula- like flowers are displayed to better 
advantage. The cut sprays are verv useful 
for filling vases. E. M. 


Clerodendron trichotomum 


HIS hardy summer-leafing shrub is a 
native of Japan, and not nearly so Well 
known as it deserves. In dry, sandy 


soil the long-stalked, much-branched cymes 
are comparatively few-flowered, but in rich, 
moist ground they attain a length of more 
than a foot. The plant is quite hardy, in the 
south of England at any rate, and attains a 
height of from 6 feet to 10 feet. It is quite 


T7F. 


hardy at Kew. ‘The finest specimens we 
have ever seen were growing in a garden in 
the Isle of Wight. The leaves have a heavy, 
unpleasant odour when crushed. It is very 
readily propagated by means of root cuttings, 
each piece about the thickness of a pencil 
and a couple of inches in length being almost 
certain to develop into a plant; it also suckers 
readily, and can be increased in this way. 
To make a good bush, however, it is neces- 
sary to constantly remove the suckers as soon 
as they appear above ground. The flowers 
are produced freely in autumn. 

It forms quite a large ‘bush or small tree 
clothed with soft, ovate leaves, and bears 
loose terminal ciusters of flowers. Like 
many other species, the calyx is large and 


inflated, while it is of a reddish-brown 
cotour. The corolla, which partially pro- 
trudes therefrom, is white, and contrasts 
markedly with the reddish calyx. This 
should be kept to a single stem, when it 


acquires quite a tree-like habit with a spread- 
ing head. Its flowering season is towards 
the latter part of August and in September, 
when it has very few associates among the 
larger shrubs. It! is only in the South of 
England that this can be depended upon to 
flow er well out-of-doors, as in more northern 
localities the wood does not get sufficiently 
ripened. If an established plant be removed, 
young plants from broken pieces of the roots 
wilt often come up the following season. 
CLERODENDRON FGTIDUM is the only other 
species of the genus which can be grown in 
the open air in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, and even then it requires a sheltered 
position at the foot ofa wall. It is often 
killed back, but suckers, he Ye are freely 
produced, grow 3 feet or 4 feet. in height, 
and bear at their tips compact ioads of deep 


bright lilac flowers. The specific. name is 
slightly misleading, as the flowers are fra- 
grant, the leaves when crushed emitting a 


heavy nauseous odour, as in the case of C. 
trichotomum. It is a native of North China, 
and was first introduced to cultivation by 
Robert Fortune in 1844. In some books it 
is.called C. Bungei, in honour of the botanist 
who first discovered and described it. C. 
Bungei is worth growing as a pot plant for 
cool conservatory decoration. 


Magnolia stellata makes an attractive picture under the terrace wall in 
front of Mr. F.J. Hanbury’s house at Brockhurst, East Grinstead, Sussex 


This is the smallest of the Magnolias and one of the very best shrubs 


for English gardens, 


It is a native of Japan and always flowers profusely 
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Southern Gardens 


Hippeastrums 

With a fair number of ‘butibs it is possible 
tio extend the flowering season over several 
months, and to this end a stant can be made 
by selecting a few of those that have been at 
rest fior some weeks and do not need re- 
potting. Soak the roots in tepid water and 
then afford ia ittop-dressing of good loamy ‘soil. 
At the same time examine the bulbs for 
imsect pests. Piace the pots in the warmest 
house. The water supply must be moderate 
until the flower-spikes appear. The re- 
mainder of itihe bullbs ‘is alliowed to rest, and 
further batches are introduced ito the warm 
house at monthly intervals. 


Pot Roses 

A good batch of pot plants can be pruned 
and then placed in the greenhouse as near 
the roof-glass as possible. A night tempemra- 
ture of 45 degs. will ‘be ample for the first 
few weeks, as success will largely depend on 
a moderate temperature at the beginning. 
Littie water will be required for a ‘time, but 
when scot-action becomes active the plants 
can ‘be fed with soot-water, Clay’s Fertiliser, 
or weak liquid manure. 


The Greenhouses 


Duning ‘wet and bad weather it is a good 
plan ttio thoroughly cleanse ithe houses, aiter- 
wards ssponging such “subjects as Palms, 
Cordyiines, etc., befare they are returned to 
the stages. The pots ought also to be 
scrubbed. 


Vines 

Where ripe Grapes are required in May 
and early June it will be mecessary to stamt 
the Vines in ithe’near future, but an most 
gardens January or February will be early 
enough. in the meantime push on with the 
pruning and the cleansing \of the rods in the 
later thouses. 


Old borders 


These, if the soil is sour, should thave ail 
removed until noots are found. These must 
be carefully preserved, and ia similar mixture 
as advised willl tbe sulitable for replacing the 
old worn-out soil. In aill probability there 
will ‘be mo immediate need of filling all the 
space ‘with soil. If such is the case a turf 
wall must be built at the edge of the border. 
Where ithe roots are badly decayed a liberal 


Paying Off Our® Debs to the Birds 


A birds’ food table for the lawn 


GA RDENING ILLUSTRA TED 


éprinlaling of grit or fine gravel added to the 
‘compost will encourage root-action. 


Early Potatoes 

Where the necessary accommodation. exists 
for growing an early crop the seed tubers 
should ibe chosen and placed in shallow boxes 
to form strong, healthy sprouts.” Place ithe 
boxes in a light position where the tempera- 
ture is about go degs. A few weeks hence 
the tubers can be planted in pots 10 inches in 
diameter or in slightly heated jbrick pits. The 
lines should be i8 inches apart and the sets 
ro imches. 


Leaf. mould 


This is always ueehe ina garden, and alll 


Beech and Oak jJeaves Showa be collected 


and placed in a heap, where they must re-- 


main for at least a vear. T. W. BRISCOE. 
Head gardener ito W. R. L vsaghit, Esq., 
Castleford, hep sere: 
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Norehca Gardens 


Vines 
As soon as ue leaves drop and the wood 
becomes iproperly ripened the annual pruning 


should be seen to and the houses thonoughly- 


cveaned. 
compairatively 


Where no vermin exists this is a 
easy matter, but very often 


meaty bug has gained a footing, and to keep. 


this pest in check is very difficult. Every 
scrap .of loose bark should be removed from 
the nods and immediately swept up and 
burned. The ‘woodwork must next be 
scrubbed and — all brickwork —timewashed. 
The Vines should, finally, be painted at least 
three times with a strong 
Gishurst Compound, 
Bulb planting 

Wihere, for any reason, any of these are 


still unplanted, the first favourable moment 
must be seized to have them planted. Iit is 


really too late for such work, but it ds better - 


to do it now than to lose the bulbs altogether. 
Centainly the flowers produced by 
planted sio late are usuallly inferior, but better 
small flowers than none. Use plenty of clean 


‘coarse sand round each bulb and so give it 


every chance to root strongly. 


Rose planting 

I do not favour planting after the muddle 
of December, but this autumn was so un- 
faviourable  fior getiting it a forward 


cept, and it costs nothing, except a little 
care iin, providing the right sort of food 
for each species. For this purpose it as con- 
venient ito divide the birds into two groups— 
the sioft-billed group and the ‘thaird-billed 
group; that is, those that eat hard food, such 
as nuts and grain and seeds, and those that 
eat insects and grubs. Tihere are a few birds 
that are practically omnivorous. The blue 
tits belong to this class. Of the thard-billed 
birds the most common visitors to the garden 
are the finches. Thrushes, blackbirds, and 
robins are among the most numerous in- 
sectivorous or soft-billed birds. 
Blackbirds are very fond of the berries of 
Crataegus Pyracantha (the Fire-thorn), of the 
Cotoneaster, and of the Mountain Ash or 
Rowan, Siometimes one can win a rare nut- 
hatch with a few chopped Acorns, or a -haw- 
finch with a dish of Chenry-stone kernels. 
Birds vary much in their likes and dis- 
likes, not only of the food, but of the garden 
in which. it is placed. I have seen a large 


recon lis the only coin the birds will ac- 


ahead and get them in, 


| Seakale p i 


solution of 


bulibs ° 


Airedale ; but ithough “food Wis regularl ; 


earlier ithat, 1 heen many. ‘Roses ye 
to ibe planted, so if the soil can b 
a fairly good working condition the: 
vas there is 
more than enough work ‘in spring 
having itio tackle Roses, : 


Vacant flower beds. 

The manuning and- digging ‘of the: 
now ‘be seen ito, as there is com 
little tiroulble firom leaves after this 
the soil in which flowers have to g 
the betes for gee turned se be 


and aSyEreb ise “it ad sO eae: eS bei 
to produce a fine display next summer 


Tidy the rock garden 


Ne. oillten the foes ee in 


not kit led, nen SiO s aveatede 
fore, to get the ‘bulk of such débri 
choosing a mild day for ithe punpos 
only ‘wilil this be good for the piancs, 
will add considerably. ito the BPE aun 
the rock garden. 


ON to introduce batches | oF 


easier, “ee time ragueed Ee hae ab 
for table ‘gradually shortening. A — 
genial warmth rather ‘than a very high 
perature is what is wanted, and, of co 
total darkness. 


Rhubarb 


nese into oon) Sate A wi 
kale, genial warmth is better than a s 
dry heat for producing high-class m 
Nor jis iit essential ito have total” darknes: 
the stalks produced in a fairly light 1 
will be of ‘better. flavour than iif 

total darkness. < 


Planting Rhubarb oe 


must ‘be welll oreoneed before plaitigs 
trench 3 feet wide and 1 foot deep be 
out, 6 inches of good manure ‘spread in 
bottom and dug in ‘with another g 
layer on itlop iof that and the top spit return 
an admirable bed will result that will © 
fine stalks for many vears. _C. BLA 

Preston House, Deen oe 


party of starlings come morning after: 
ing for.their breakfast to a garden in Ww 
lived ia ‘bird-chasing cat “and — a 


out ifor | them jin the next garden, which 


pals wit Sryes ’ 


3 bring the active little blue tits 


yuite safe, they left it severely aillone. 
coe are delightful birds to have about 


he garden, both in summer and winter. I 
ind that nothing attracts starlings so much 
‘is Elderberries. 

In an ordinary town garden it is an abso- 
ute necessity to put up some form of food 
ray for the birds. Simply to scatter bread- 
ttumbs on the ground is equally disappoint- 
ng for the scatterer and for the birds. 

Tihe food table must be proof against rats 
ind cats. If the tray is fixed up on a tree- 
funk or ‘hangs from the branch of a tree 
th may be kept away ‘by fastening round 
ihe tree-trunk a piece of tin. A band of tin 
i foot deep will stop rats from climbing up, 
und 2 feet deep will keep any cat from either 
limbing or springing up. 

“A good food table for a lawn is illustrated 
fi the first drawing. The method of its con- 
fruction is clearly shown. The second 
lrawing wlustrates a very useful little corner 
wx; it serves as a food ledge iin winter and 
is a nesting-box in spring. In its simplest 
orm iit is just a square box cut in two 


liaigonalily. M. H. CRAWFORD. 
Certified seed Potatoes 


“The Northern Ministry of Agriculture in 
reland has now published its list of growers 
ithe season of 1925 of crops of Potatoes of 
mmune varieties which were inspected by 
he Ministry when growing and found to be 
rue to type and of a purity of not less than 
93 per cent. This list is-published primarily 
With the object of letting purchasers of Irish 
eed Potatoes know where immune seed of a 
ery high standard of purity may be obtained. 
Yersons interested would, therefore, be well 
dvised to apply to the Ministry of Agricul- 


e 


are for Northern Iretand at 25, Wellington 
lace, Belfast, for copies of the list in 
Uesition, 


end. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


A lump of suet, a bone, or a Cokernutéwill 


See ie! 


Robins like chopped Almonds, cheese, mealworms, biscuit crumbs, 
and currants 


They have been feeding on insects all the summer and 
- autumn, and they deserve a little help in these lean days 


Report on Crops 


ARLY November was mild, but subse- 

quently cold weather prevailed through- 

out the country. Parts of Yorkshire have 
had heavy falls of snow, and in many other 
districts, more particularly in the north and 
east, there was some snow in the last week 
of the month. In many northern districts 
field work was brought practically to a 
standstill by frosts during the second half of 
November, but in the southern half of the 
country cultivation proceeded until near the 
The frosts will be beneficial to heavy 
land. Advantage has been taken of the hard 
state of the ground to cart out manure. 

AUTUMN CULTIVATION.—On_ the whole, 
autumn cultivation and sowing were more 
forward than usual at the end of November. 
Until stopped by the severe frosts good pro- 
gress was made during the month in most 
districts. Rains caused delay in the early 
days of November, while in some eastern 
counties the lifting and carting of Sugar- 
beet and Potatoes, of which there were larger 
areas this vear, prevented rapid progress with 
autumn cultivation. The ‘and has worked 
well this autumn and good seed-beds have 
been obtained, except on some of the heavier 
soils. Most of the land intended for autumn 
Corn has now been seeded, but there are fair 
areas still to sow in some eastern counties. 
Early sowings came up quickly and are régu- 
lar, strong plants. Later sowings germi- 
nated slowly owing to the colder weather, 
and in many cases are not vet showing 
through the ground. Beans are backward 
on the whole. ‘ 

Porators.—Most of the Potato crops were 
lifted under favourable conditions, but some 
of those harvested during the latter part of 
October and early davs of November were 


clamped in damp, dirty condition. Some of 
the latest crops to be lifted were caught by 
frost before the clamps were covered, whillsit 
in the north the severe frosts arrived. before 
lifting was completed, and there are still 
some Potatoes in the ground. The tubers 
are generally rather on the small side, but, 
except in some of the eastern counties there 
are few diseased. The vield per acre over 
the whole of England and Wales is esti- 
mated at 63 tons per acre, or $ ton heavier 
than last vear, and nearly 3 ton above the ro 
vears’ average. The estimated total produc- 
tion iS 3,213,000 tons, or 517,000 tons more 
than in 1924. Yields are above average in 
most counties, relatively the poorest results 
being in Lincoln (Lindsey) and a few mid- 
land and south-eastern counties. 


Celeriac 

There are very few experienced gardeners 
who have not in the course of their career 
grown a breadth of Celeriac or Turnip-rooted 
Celery, but how many of them can truthfully 
assert that they were successful in persuading 
the cooks to use the produce. Owing pro- 
babily to the leading cookery books omitting 
all mention of this vegetable it is thought of 
little value; whereas, if properly treated it 
forms a really good dish, and is suitable for 
either mixing in a salad or for flavouring 
soups. Especially ought it to be grown and 
utilised in places the owners of which insist 
upon having, or are well pleased if they ob- 
tain, a good variety of vegetables daily. It 
would really appear, however, that many 
more are becoming alive to this fact. In 
common with Celery, Celeriac is within easv 
reach of aill classes, the plants being raised 
and prepared for the open in much the same 
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mariner, while tthe only difference in sub- 
sequent treatment is that Celeriac should be 
grown on ‘the level and not in trenches. It is 
not extna strong top growth tthat is needed, 
but raither fine, solid Turnip-shaped bulbs, 
these Phas the most surely when the tops 
and collar of the plants are ‘well exposed ito 
the light and air. Mine were planted about 
15 inches apart each way in succession to 
early Cauliflowers, and without any addi- 
tional manuring or digging, the surface 
having been merely heavily hoed and cleaned. 
This firm, yet comparatively trich root-run is 
best icalculated to promote a sturdy top 
growth and the formation of better bulbs 


GARDENING. ILLUSTRATED 


than is the case with the plants on dooser, 
newly-manured ground. In addition to be- 
ing kept well supplied with water and the 
ground about them hoed occasionally, no 
other trouble is necessary beyond removing 
the smaller or dower leaves and any suckers 
that may form. Towards tthe end of October 
a portion of the crop was lifted and stored in 
exactly the same way as Beetroot is treated— 
that is to say, the strongest leaves are 
trimmed off, the heart being preserved, and 
the roots stored in sand or fine soil. Those 
left in the open will have a-ridge wf soil 
drawn over the iroots, and this, as a rule, will 
preserve them from firost. Ske 


Pruning With an Object 


of the enlargement of the buds during 

the ‘winter the surer are we that the buds 
are \slowly increasing in size iand strength. 
Whence ‘come that increasing size and 
strength of bud? There can be little doubt 
that it comes from the young wood of the 
previous season, which acts ‘as a storehouse 
of 'fooid forthe ‘buds which have been formed 
upon it. Who has not seen irecenitly-planted 
young fruit-trees in spring without ia vestige 
of leaf upon them ? 
(1) They may have accidenitally been deprived 
of their necessary fibrous roots. (2) Some 
may have been out of the ‘soil ‘too long. (3) 
Others may have thad \their roots imjured in 
the lifting. (4) Frequently death has been 
brought about by 'too severe pruning of the 
previous vear’s growth after having been 
planted, the result being total paralysis of 
the circulation of the sap. This takes place 
most !frequentily with those who take chances 
with adventitious or casual buds instead of 
relying upon proper wood-buds for tthe new 
shoots or growths they desire. Occasionally 
the nisk is justified. 

When we remember thait a young, or com- 
paratively young, tree has recently been dug 
up, Many of its roots injured, and perhaps 
unduly exposed to the aiir, ithat tree thas re- 
ceived a shock ito its system, and to severely 
prune iit very shortly afterwards jis to ad- 
minister a double shock. When we come ‘to 
think ‘of the close relationship that exists be- 
tween ‘the root-system and ithe leaf-system we 
must take care of one or ithe other, and of 
both if possible if we would have success at- 
tend our work and our efforts in the ccullti- 
vation of ifiruit. Nit only does ithe character 
of the growth of ithe itree depend upon the 
qualiity of the bud to which we prune, but the 
correatness of form and general w ell-being of 
the tree. When a tree has tto be pruned “the 
cut should be made in such a manner als will 
tend to rapid and perfect healing. Wiaith that 
object in view the careful pruner makes each 
cut as small as possible iconsisiten't with the 
perfect healing of that wut, because the pruner 
has jit in his. power to help or ‘hinder the 
healing of ‘tthe cuts. 

THE SHORTEST CuT.—Which iis the shortest 

cut on a living tree made in pruning? It its 
the cut at a ir ight angie tio the axis of. growith. 
Alitthough that. is correct, in practice we 
slightly depart inom it when making tthe cut 
on a young and ismaill shoot or branch. When 
removing a ilarge, old branch I thardly ever 
depart : from the “rule, and never had cause for 
regret. Even-so, occasionally local circum- 
stances compel a slight deviation from the 
rule, In \the case of young or small shoots 
or ‘branches one or {two years old there is a 
rather popular error -of making a long and 
slicing cut, leaving ithe pruned branch with a 
rather speatr-like end. That tis\not only bad 
pruning, it iis dangerous. When gait nering 
fruit from trees so pruned in winter or in 
summer ‘pruning it is very painful to have 


Ter more closely we waitch the progress 


How came ithey to die? - 


purity should be insisted upon, and from 2 


one’s hand go with a jerk on ito the points of 


these apparenitly harmless spears. 

THE RIGHT cuT.—The might cut to make for 
these young branches tis neither exactly right- 
angled nor a slicing, spear-like cut, but a 
modified righit-angled cut, which causes moils- 
ture |to jpass, as it collects, ito tthe lowest side 
of the cut, and 'to pass away. JZU: 


Restricting roots of Fig trees 


Few fruit trees succeed for so long a period 
in a limited root area as the Fig, a fact to 
which the old, yet prolific, plants that one 
often meets with in pots amply. testify. In 
open-air culture, on the other hand, barren- 
ness is produced by over luxuriance and un- 
ripe wood; and therefore it becomes neces- 
sary to restrict the roots, so that short-jointed, 
well-ripened wood may be secured. Under 
these conditions an annual crop of fruit may 
be counted gn with more certainty than in the 
case of any fruit grown. I have here a south 
wall planted with Fig trees, the roots of 
which are effectually ‘confined by the back 


-wall—sunk 3 feet deep—of a range of pits 


only-3 feet distant from their stems. This 
narrow space is used as a footpath, and the 
soil has thus become so hard that no other 
kind of fruit tree will grow at all satisfac- 
torily. Yet the Figs succeed admirably, and 
ripen their fruit considerably earlier than 


those having unlimited root-room. When very 


heavy crops are swelling off on trees whose 
roots are thus restricted, a few thorough 
soakings of liquid manure will materially in- 
crease the size of thé fruit. SUFFOLK. 


Caustic soda and tree trunks 


While acknowledging that caustic soda will 
lead inevitably to scorched leaves if there is 
the vestige of activity in the tree at the time 
of its application, I have found nothing 
superior for the removal > of Lichens and 
Mosses from tree trunks. To prove effectual 
it should be used very warm and must be 
scrubbed into nooks, ‘crannies, forks, and 
fissures with either a wire brush or an ordi- 
nary brush with exceptionally strong bristles. 
Smaller wood and inaccessible parts must be 
reached by the aid of a sprayer, and the solu- 
tion distributed in such a manner that it 
sticks and does not run down in big or little 
streams. Dressing with a brush is “bad, but 
with a sprayer incomparably worse. Wear 
the oldest clothes at command, sound gloves, 
a wideawake hat, and operate from the wind-. 
ward side of the tree. Even then it is diff. 
cult to escape some drops finding their way 
into the face. Caustic soda of 98 per cent. 
Ib. 
to 1 lb. to § gallons of water, according to 
the condition of the trees, ought | to be the 
strength. The best time for application is 
between the middle of December and the end 
of January, when ‘the trees are at rest. 

East ANGLIAN. 


“near Erindale in which 2,000 out of 6 


December 19, tf 


Protect the fruit trees | 
During the last winter many thousands: 
fruit-trees were injured by mice and rabbit 
In_many cases the damage was very sever 
the trees being completely girdled from 4) 
ground upwards to a height of 13. Teepe 
2 feet. In some cases mice’ have also a 
known to girdle and to attack the large r 
As an example of the extent of dama; 
done last winter by mice, there is an orcha) 


trees were girdled, and in several o 
orchards between Hamilton and To 
from 100 to 500 trees were badly damaged, 

Losses due to mice or rabbits can be mo: 
easily ent h than repaired. For this pu 
pose ga Ivanized wire screen of 42-inch ; 
t-inch mesh makes an effective protectio) 
This material mav be purchased in squar 
ready for application, or it may be obtaine 
in irolls and cut into suitable | dimension 
Pieces 18 inches by 18 inches are considere 
large enough for most trees. When ready 1 
apply the wire take the sheet and roll tight 
around a 2-inch pipe or other roller.. Witl 
draw the pipe and unloosen the roll enoug 
to allow it to loosely encircle the trunl 
taking care to set the lower end about a 
inch in the soil. Wire-screen protectors al 
more costlv than tar paper or heavy buildin 
paper, but are much more effective ar 
durable, and, as one application is usual 
enough, are ‘really cheaper in the long- 
Where trees are not protected bv ~ wi 
screens, tramping thé snow around the ba 
of the trees in winter is good practice. 

Some protection mav be also secured I 
cutting off small branches in the late autum 
and scattering these on the: ground througl 
out the orchard as.a food puppy for the mi 
in the winter. 

Poisoned baits: mav he used effectively” 


care is taken in distributing the material 
The: following «is «2 good formula + 
Strvchnine, 3 oz.: boiling water, 1 pin 
svrup, 1 pint. Boil tosether Tor a fe 
minutes and stir thoroughly. Sprinkle th 
solution. — on ontrient a taking care & 
thoroughly moisten the meal. Scatter tt 


meal in- teaspoon lots around the orchat 
under Grass, weeds, boards, Brush, or pla 
in small drain tiles. If distributed in th 
manner the mice will fikely get the poms 
while-birds will not be destroved. 

Je As NerILson. 


‘Vineland Staten. Oe : 
Apple May Queen 


T have an Apple named for me May Queer 
The tree iis of healthy and vigorous upris 
growth, \fruit green ion shaded side, bron: 
to red on sunny wide. It is a good croppe 
No year ‘without fruit. In a good vear tt 
crop is enormous; season March to Jun 
I have kept. it and iput it on same dish < 
Strawhberry Royal Sovereign in June frot 
the open ground. Would be pleased to he 


if others have jit or if name is known. T cat 

“ not find any ireferenice to fit in any garde 
books. READER. 
Ireland, : 
[The name iis right. It was aad by M 
Haywood, of Worcester, and introduced t 
Messrs. Penviilll. This is a neglected App 


of great excellence, and for smalil gardens @ 
cordons and bushes cannot be surpassed, | 
comes into use iin November, and mav t 
had as late as Mav. lit is described in ** 

Handbook of Firuits,” iby E. A. Bunya 
This book can be thad of John Murray 

Albemarle Street, London,-W.] 7 


Mealy bug on Vines . 
I would be glad to know iif any reader wou 
gwive his experience of cyanide of a 
2 
a 
ae 
is 
vA 
2 


for winter cleaning. READER 
Ireland. Z 
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‘CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


ropagating late-flowering varieties 


HE successful cultivator must mi ake pre- 
" parations for growing next year’s plants 
_ actually before the old plants have finished 
wering. If he is a wise cultivator he will 


wering sorts—one from cuttings inserted 
3 the autumn and the other from cuttings 
voted in March. The plants from the earlier 
atch will show flower-buds in April or May. 
f they do not then the tops should be pinched 
ff to cause a break. The resultant shoots 
yen bear the coveted crown bud late in July 


yearly in August. 
"Those plants, raised from cuttings inserted 
1 March, must not be stopped. Usually, the 
rst bud that they bear is the one to retain. 
t may appear as early as mid- July and be 
‘taken’’ on July 20h. If the varieties are 
je true late-flowering ones, such as Victory, 
| ae Queen Mary, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, 
Rigbv, Mrs. Gilbert Drabble, then the 
Pe “taken ”? on July 20th will not be fully 
eveloped before October 20th to 27th—three 
ionths from date of bud-taking. The cut- 
ngs to be rooted thus early should be in- 
rted at any time from the middle of Novem- 
er to the end of December. The medium 
arly varieties should be propagated about 
hristmas, as the plants of these usually 
ike natural breaks and flower on the crown 
ud, often showing about August roth and 
aing ready for taking one week later. Then 
e@ have the naturally early varieties, and cut- 
ts of these are best rooted about the third 
k in January. The plants are allowed to 
k and bear crown buds without any stop- 
ing. They are one week, approximately, 
ie in doing this than those classed as 
edium early. The blooms generally develop 
ia shorter time, so that aH are at their best 
ist when they are wanted—during the last 
eek in October and the first week in Novem- 
_ lam referring to plants that are grown 
inly for large blooms, and these, primarily, 
exhibition. It is only by a thor ough study 
every variety grown for this purpose that 
e cultivator can command a_ successful 


uttinGs.—These should be selected from 
e sucker shoots growing through. the soil 
ir preference. Stem cuttings ‘often give 
lauble through their tendency to bear flower- 

The cuttings should be clean, free 
insects and disease, and about 3 inches 
ength. 
ompost.—This should be made up of 
\veet materials—fibrous loam stacked about 
- months—half-rotted leaf-soil, clean, 
ashed, and dried coarse sand, ave a small 
ntity of old mortar rubble. Neither arti- 
I nor organic manures should be usea. 


2 G. G. B. 
htysanthemums for late blooming 


ere is often rather a shortage of good 
ers for cutting during ‘the last w eek of 
‘ember and the. first half of January, and 
eful as are Roman Hyacinths, Primula 
mica, and Cyclamens, none of these 
lv fill the gap, for unless grown in very 
se quantities the amount of bloom suit- 
for room and table decoration is by no 
The bulky, 

e ordinary run of Chrysanthemums is 
ly well over, also, so anvthing that will 
1e void is appreciated. While there may 
possibility of saving some of the latest- 
ering Chrvsanthemums, even when culti- 
in the ordinary-way, this causes a lot 
worry and watchfulness, whereas if some 
old plants are retained and grown on 
nd vear they. will be at their best from 
‘to three weeks after the others have 
ded. Not that every variety is suitable for 


' 
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this method of culture, but ithere are, 
three sorts—Balidock’s Cnimson, Niveus, and 
Pride of Ryecroft (the yellow sport ‘from 
Niveus)—still in cultivation that are certain 
to give a good accountt of themselves. There 
are others, such as the old pink W. Duckham 
(which has now disappeared from the cata- 
logues), David Ingamells, and Mme. R. 
Ober'thur, which are quite good, but the three 
first-named aire so easily managed and cer- 


iat least, 


tain ‘to bloom well that there is Tatts need -to 


add to the number. After the plants are out 


of flower cut back in the ordinary way and 


remove to a cold house or frame, and do not 
propagate from those intended for late bloom- 
ing unless they throw up an abnormal nium- 
ber of suckers. .As lit is essential to have a 


A symbol of Christmastide 
(See page 775) 


good foundation for the future plants select 
the three most promising shoots on each 
after they are 3 inches to 4 inches long, and 
remove all others. Put a short stake to each 
shoot and tie loosely butt securely as growth 


advances. Keep a sharp look-out for slugs 
and. snails, these Juscious shoots being a 


great itemptation to these pests. If desired 
the plants can be given a shift ‘into other 
pots towards the end of March, but this is 
not really necessary provided the drainage is 
in good order, for as good results are got by 
merely top-dressing with rich compost and 
then feeding as required aftenwards. 

If repotting is favoured do not unduly re- 
duce the ball of soil and roots or a serious 
check may result. By the end of April the 
plants may be set out of ‘doors, and the treait- 
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identical with that 
Allow to break natur- 


ment ‘thenceforward jis 
given to young plants. 


_ally and take up three shoots from each 


branch. The plants are, of course, allowed 
to run on to the terminals, and in the case of 
Niveus and its vellow sport little or no dis- 
budding will be necessary, but usually 
Baldock’s Crimson is better for having some 
of the buds removed. Do not house tthe 
plants until absolutely necessary and keep 
quite cool as long as possible. Give a light, 
airy position and a fine mass of bloom will 
amply repay the little trouble entailed. 
C. Brair. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 


ROSES 


Rose mounds 


O obtain the best results the planting 

must be thoroughly done and the prepara- 

tion of the site attended to. Such mounds 
of Roses would be very effective as a back- 
ground to the lawn or set at intervals along 
the carriage drive, where they would form 
objects of wondrous beauty during June and 
July. Wherever such a mound is to be formed 
a large hole—say 5 feet or 6 feet across and 
3 feet deep—should be dug out. If the soil is 
loamy and workable it need only be broken 
up and thrown back into the excavation, a 
quantity of good old manure being, worked 
in.at the same time. Should the soil be poor, 
suitable materials should be freely in- 
corporated in the shape of good top-spit loam, 
or, in the case of clayey. soil, some burnt 
earth, etc. The mound shou!d then be built 
up ‘with whatéver is available. The mound 
should not be built too regularly, and two or 
three little alcoves might be arranged—one in 
front and one on either side—-in which to 
plant the Ramblers. Where there is abun- 
dance of space and material the effect might 
be greatly improved by planting a tall Weep- 
ing Rose in -the centre of the bed and 
arranging the mound round its stem. Pro- 
vided the soil is suitable, such a mound would 
be a mass of colour during the second season 
after planting. Some might fancy a mixture 
of colour, but. I think “the effect is more 
striking if one variety only is used for each 


mound. The most firee-flowering Ramblers 
should tbe used, those of a decided colour 
being most effective. Some of the’ finest 


varieties for the 
Pillar (deep pink), 


purpose are :—American 
Dorothy Perkins (pink), 
Excelsa (crimson),~ Lady Godiva — (pale 
salmon), Minnehaha (dark rose), Mrs. 
Littleton Dewhurst Cente Newport Fairy 
(shell-pink), Shower of Gold (vellow, almost 
evergreen), and Troubadour (crimson). Plant 
firmly, and see that the plants do not suffer 
from want of water during the first season, 
after which thev willbe able to look after 
themselves. Plants on their own roots are 
far superior to budded specimens for the pur- 
pose, and even though they be smaller at the 
time of planting they will speedily overtake 
the budded plants in point of vigour. M.R. 


Wind-loosened Roses 


Many ‘Rose ‘bushes get ‘badly floosened at 
the neck by the action: of the winter gales, 
very often quite large holes being formed by 
the swaving and ‘twisting of “the plants. 
These tholes get filled with water ait times, 
anid otcasion aly this water freezes into a 
hard tump of ice, all of which is bad for the 
Roses. It is desirable, therefore, occasiion- 
ally ito_look over the beds and make such 
bushes as are so loosened quite firm again. 
An easy iand quite satisfactory plan is to 
procure a quantity jf fairly dry old potiting 
soil and itrickile this into the holes, ramming 
firmly with a potting-stick-. or something 
similar. 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if~ corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When+more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedt- 
ately following their receipt. Wedo not reply to 
queries by post. 


assist in 
from several correspondents single specimens .of- 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not. more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent, : 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
its determination. We have received 


fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Plants for wall 

(J. G.).—What could be better than Roses 
upon your walil? These would flower in June 
and July. Ceanothuses and Clematises are 
also suitable, and might be placed the same 
distance apart. By intermixing these and the 
Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle you would 
have a very pleasing effect. 


Cactus Dablias 
(Subscriber).—There is some danger in 
allowing Dahilia -roots to remain an ‘the 
ground all the winter, as very severe frost 
may kill them; or, -if they do -survive, so 
miany shoots break up from the root, whereas 
for all ordinary purposes one stout stem is 
enough. We do not understand why you 
should (have difficulty in keeping the roots. 
When. the frost has killed down the. tops 
shake them as free ‘from soul as you can, 
removing any that clings with the aid of a 
pointed stick. Turn them bottom upwards 
to drain the hollow stems, then, when fairly 


dry, put them as close together as vou can: 


initio shaiilow ‘boxes, and fill in round them 
with fairly dry soil or fine ashes, and stand 
in a cool, dry place where frost does not pene- 
trate. There the roots should keep welll, and 
from ithem in the spring, when placed in a 
frame or greenhouse, no difficulty should be 
experienced in getting good cuttings. 


Lily of the Valley 

(H.).—Yes; you can plant out the roots of 
Lily of the Valley, although they did not 
flower last vear. But if we understand you 
rightly, the ‘crowns are planted, but failed to 
flower. In that case dio not remove. | Lily of 
the Valley prefers a rich and deep loam; one 
that will not dry up quickly in summer. Pro- 


vided you water well, a partiallv-shaded 

position beneath trees is good, 
GREENHOUSE 

Abstilons 


(L.).—You should keep the Abuttlons in 
pots and bring them into the greenhouse at 
the time Azaleas, Arums, etc:, are housed ; 
then feed well with liquid manure, and give 
them a temperature of 55 degs. to 65 degs. 


Wheatear Carnations 

(B. D., Lancs.).—The specimen sent is not 
a Border Carnation; it is one of .the 
Marguerite or Annual type. The- growth is 
much itoo slender for a Border Carnation. — It 


is more like one of the Dianthus species, — 


alike in foliage, stem, and bud formation. 
We have taken the trouble to dissect the 
flowertbuds on this stem, and not one of 
them contains even the embrvo of flower 
petals. Indeed, we regard this specimen as 
somewhait akin to the Wheatear Carnation, 
i.e., a plurality in calyx shoots out-of which 
an abortive flower sometimes. emanates. 
The flower petals in the specimen before us 
are entirely abortive. The Wheatear has 
been known in Carnations for centuries; in- 
deed, we lbelieve it forms \the-subject off illus- 


~sand added. 


tra‘tons in some of the Herbals of the 16th 
century. The late Mr. James Douglas put 
Wheatear in Carnations down to some ob- 
scure example of growth check, to which he 
could not assign a cause. So far as we 
kencav, it is not associated with disease_in the 
usual acceptance of the term, as it occurs in 
apparently robust and healthy plants. 


Crassula (Kalosanthes) coccinea 
(Crassuia).—Thiis iis: one of those old- 
fashioned plants that thave, for some reason, 
ceased-to be popular. Not many years ago ilt 
was one of the brightest plants in a com- 
prehensive collection of stove and greenhouse 
plants. Its natural season of flowering 4s 
from midsummer to the end of July, a time 
when there is not such a variety of plants 
that bloom naturally as there is in May and 
early June. If half-a-dozen strong shoots aire 
placed round the edge of a 4-inch pot they 
will soon form roots, and in the spring, tf 
shifted into 6-inch pots, will produce many 
heads of bioom. The plants do not need very 
large pots.- Quite large specimens may be 
grown in pots from 8 inches to 10 inches in 
diameter. By cutting out the old straggling 
growths after flowering the plants may be 
kept of a useful size for a good many. years. 


Any dealer in stove and greenhouse plants. 


could supply this. 


Gloriosa superba 

(R. Lee).—This is a native of tropical Asia 
and Africa. Pot in February, give good 
drainage, and a compost of leaf-mould and 
loam in equal “proportions. They need a 


warm temperature when starting—7o degs. 


is none too high—must have plenty of water 
when growing freely. 3 


Streptocarpi 

(J. P.).-These do very well in an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature during winter, and 
enjoy a moist bottom without too wet a com- 
post and overhead waitering. Keep them 
thus until the end of February, or early on 
March lif very cold and dull; then repot into 
a compost of peat, turfy loam, and leaf-soil, 
in equal proportions, with a dash of sharp 
Do not overpot, and take greait 
care not to injure the foliage. From this 
stage they do weil in a temperature of 65 
degs. to 70 -degs., ‘but will thrive in one of 


“5 degs. to 10 degs. less. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


General treatment for Japanese dwarf 


trees - 

(V. H., Dorset).—We know of no book on 
the making of Japanese dwarf trees or minia- 
ture gardens. The foliowing cultural in- 
structions are issued by the Yokohama 
Nurserv Co., Ltd., Crown House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. During spring and sum- 
mer keep the tree in a sunny situation where 
the wind passes freely through the branches. 
Water once a day, enough to keep the soil 
mioist but not too wet. During winter keep 
in a cold greenhouse or in an unheated con- 


good crop of diruit. 


or for the formation of main ‘branches 


1 foiot long. 
cessfully grown on the same plan. <The 


servatory. Waiter once a week. The <¢ 
however, must not (be allowed to get 
Treated_as above the tree is very ornam 
for balconies. If the tree is required for 
door decoration it should only remain ins 
a short time, and be placed out of doo 
often as possible. Indoors it should ney 
exposed to dry heat nor be placed neé 
stove or open fireplace. Maples and 
deciduous trees require the same treatm 
as evergreens, but should not remain 
white the new growth is. too tender, bb 
soon as they are in fuil leaf can be used” 
house decoration when needed. Manur 
trees in spring—April or May—before 
growth appears, with a little fertiliser, 
a jardiniere 1 foot in diameter we give 
or four large teaspoonsful (not heaped 
this dry manure, and spread evenly ar 
the edge of the jardiniere, Jardin 
3 inches iby 6 inches hallf a teaspoonful 
be ample each time. Repotting is neces: 
once in every two or three years in spr 
about Mav. Lift the tree out of the pot, 
move about one-third of the otd soil, 
replace it in the same pot; fill up with 11 
fresh soil. To maintain the dwarfness of 
trees pinch back young growth im spring» 
summer, while in the growing stage, so 
not ito allow them to lose their character. 
Pruning pyramid Apples ss 
Kindly tell me how to prune pyramid A 
trees. They are about 10 years old. © 
sorts are Cox’s, Peasgood’s, Bisma 
Worcester Pearmain, Beauty of Baith, - 
Gladstone, Lord Derby, and Afhington, 
: CnarLes CLINCI 
[Pruning ought not to be haphazard w« 
but carried out ion well-established princi 
and if your, trees are from 6 feet to 8 
high they are quite tall enough to produ 
Cut out first of all f 
shoots that are not required either as leade 


nA 


in cutting them out, only leave enough 
or buds at the base to form-firuiting sp 
for another year; then reduce the shoots - 
are required to their proper length. 
can only tbe determined by the state of 
tree, as regards vigour, als any atitemp’ 
make a lot of pyramid Apples all ex 
alike, by pruning, can only end in disap 
ment; and lif they are planted in rows g 
care should be bestiowed in selecting varie 
of about equal-vigour, for ito plant Warn 
King side by side with Cox’s Orange Pi 
is the verv way ‘‘ not to do it,’ as the 
cutting of such strong-growing sorts 
cause them tto send out a thicket of —us¢ 
wood growth next vear. But, supposing ' 
are of abiout equal strength, shorten the | 
ing shoots to about 6 inches, if the tre 
large enough, but if it is desiralbte to inore 
the size of the tree leave itthe*shoots at kl 
Pears and Plums may be 


to get fruit quickly is to take ware of all 
weakiy shoots that form flower-buds, bui 
wood growth, as, with plenty of these, 
is no fear iof flower-buds being scarce. 
only ‘by an examination of any tree that 
exact length of shoot ito leave can be de 
mined. | . ht aed 


Cutting down vines 

(Vines, Ireland).—Your best plan wi 
tio. cut the Vines down as low as you 
When planted in such a way that the w 
cane right down to the soil is fully expose 
the sun cut it down to within 3 inches 
4 inches of the ground. No matter what 
strength of the plant maw be, the lower 
cut down ithe stronger will it be and 
better foundation will be laid for the f 
Young Vines are all the better for the 


“ 
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mmer to be allowed to girow pretty freely 
h as little stopping as possible. ‘he more 

es and shoots developed, the more roots 
noduced and the stronger the foundation for 
future. 


‘he Worcester Berry 
There is a note by “F.R.H.S., Wimble- 


n,’’ on p. 724. Would he say (1) whether 
e grows this berry as a Gooseberry bush, 


ae a leg, or as Black Currants, with suckers 


couraged and old growth cut out; (2) in 
in or shade? Wes Ray * 
Cornwall. 


{(1) This berry is to all intents and purposes 
Gooseberry, and therefore the treatment is 
actly the same; the only real difference is 

the thorns are longer than jn the 
nary Gooseberry. It is a comparative 
y fruit, and I have only had it four years. 
3ut I have thinned out some of the branches 
m the centre and have put them in as cut- 
s, and they have all rooted. I am trying 
last year’s cutting as a cordon this year. (2) 
A a as the aspect goes it is immaterial. It 
vill do better in the sun provided it is given 
Tenty of water, but in Cornwall it certainly 
S; to grow rampant.—F.R.H.S., Wimble- 


___- VEGETABLES 


‘rames for raising Cauliflower 

| Please inform me what sont and size of a 
e I should require for raising and grow- 
about 5000 early Cauliflower plants. 
30 ‘would it be wise for one unskilled at the 
WK to risk erecting it? How soon could 
€ sow in such a frame? A. Hupp. 


| [We think you would be able to.purchase 
le requisite number of frames much more 
weaply ithan you can make them. To ac- 
pmmodate the number of plants mentigned 
_would need 11 three-light frames 12 feet 
} feet, or 17 two-light frames 8 feet by 
set. When Cauliflower plants are grown 
er cool treatment it is customary ito sow 
d in September and prick the resulting 
its into frames 5 inches apart each wiay 
soon as ready. When sowing is deferred 
ithe \turn of the year it jis then usual to 
Ww early in January in warmith and to prick 
fthe plants when large enough into frames 
jaced on slight ‘hotbeds or in a pit from 
hich frost is excluded. The beginning of 
Mruary iis eariy enough to sow in a cold 
me, and both germination iand the growth 
ie seedlings are, of course, slow. More 
jogress will be made when tthe days lengthen 
4d warmer conditions prevail. At all times 
atection from frost must be afforded. 
|hen large enough prick out the plants at 
above-mentioned distance in ithe frames. 
lants raised later in this way will not afford 
lads for cutting so early as those obtained 
| either of the methods previously men- 
Early London and Walcheren are 
9 suitable varieties. Unless you have had 
erience we think the projected under- 
ising to be risky.]} 


age club 

. E.).—The best remedy for clubbing, 
er iit be engendered by slime fungus or 
‘club ibeetle, is, without doubt, gasdime. 
Should be applied ito vacant ground at 
iat ithe rate of 2 bushels to 3 nods if 
ng iis very bad. If iit be not; then put 
el to 2 rods of ground. After lying ' 
ground from four ito six weeks dig the 
g in. Even a good dressing at the 
Me rate of fresh lime is good also. Rather 
n plant any of the Cabbage tribe, plant 
,» sow Onions, Parsnips, Beet, or 
it Seakale or Rhubarb; indeed, anything 
than Cabbage. By doing so for a 
of years the club trouble may dis- 


2) 
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Preventing Celery fly 

Could you tell me iif there is any means of 
preventing Celery-fly? I can check it with 
dustings of soot, but not sufficiently to pre- 
vent the plants looking unhappy. 

W.-P. PEcHEy. 

[The best remedy we have found for 
Celery-fly ‘attack is, as soon as the presence 
of the pest iis reveailed, ito spray the plants 
thoroughly with Gishurst Compound solution 
made by dissolving 2 ozs. of the soap-like 
compound in every galion iof wanm waiter re- 
quired. An occasional spray with a weak 
solution would no doubt also act as a 
deterrent. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Measuring an exhibition Chrysanthe- 
mum bloom 

(W. G.).—When it iis stated thait the bloom 
measured 15 inches across it does not mean 
that both hands are put under the flower and 
the petals held out straight. The measure- 
ment is itaken with ithe florets in their normal 
positions. 
Dyeing plants 

(E. A. M.).—The other day we saw some 
plants of Pampas Grass which had been dyed 
by using one of Judson’s dyes. You can get 
these dyes in all shades of colour, and we 
should say that the same treatment would 
answer iim your case, 


SHORT REPLIES 

E. B., AberllynfitFor white fly on 
Cinerarias and 'Callceolariias we suggest the 
use of XL Ail white fly vapour. It is pre- 
pared (by ‘Messrs. G. H. Richards, 234, 
Borough High Street, S.E. 1. 

Anxious.—Yes, unfortunately your Black 
Currants have fallen a prey to big-bud. If 
such buds are not numerous we should advise 
you to pick them off and burn them. 

Violet Causton.—The best Pear would be 
Glou Morceau. 

A. H, H.—Any dealer in stove and green- 
house plants should be able to get for you 
some at least of the Begonias you inquire 


about. 
NAMES OF PLANTS 
C. M. A., Crewe.—Cypripedium insigne 
Sander, the best of all the primrose-yellow 
varieties and now, happily, fairly plentiful. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


Gwent.—Apples: 1, Emperor Alexander ; 
2, Beauty of Hants—a conical-shaped fruit of 
Blenheim Orange, and by some growers con- 
sidered synonymous. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. F. G, Cousins has succeeded the late 
Mr. H. Cuarman as gardener at Port 
Lympne, Hythe, Kent. 

Mr. W. E. Wriaur, recently head gardener 
at Heustaff Court, Pontyclun, S. ‘Wales, 
as head gardener at Stockton House, near 
Rugby, Wanwickshire. 

Mr. Atex. MacDonatp, for 18 yeairs gardener 
to Viscount Exipank, of Darnhalll, 
Eddleston, now gardener to Sir GEORGE 
SUTHERLAND, of Cringletie, Peebles. 


Export of Potatoes to Spain and the 
Canary Islands 

The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
has been informed by the Spanish Govern- 
ment that an official certificate of health is 
now required to accompany consignments of 
Potatoes to Spain and the Canary. Islands. 
The issue of such certificate involves inspec- 
tion of the Potatoes and the Ministry will be 
prepared to undertake this inspection in 
accordance with the arrangements already in 
force for the examination of Potatoes destined 
for export to other countries for which similar 
certificates are required. 
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New Chrysanthemums 


HE last meeting of the present season of 
Te Floral Committee of the National 

Chrysanthemum Society was held at the 
offices of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
Monday. afternoon last, the 14th inst., when 
many interesting and excellent novelties were 
submitted for adjudication. 

During the current season many new 
Chrysanthemums have been submitted to this 
body of experts, but only 36 varieties were 
awarded First-class Certificates. The Com- 
mittee have not been in a generous mood, 
only really first-class varieties being certifica- 
ted. Five First-class Certificates were 
awarded on the present occasion as follows :— 


INCOMPARABLE.—A really handsome large- 
flowered single, having long, medium to 
broad florets evenly arranged around a golden 
disc of moderate size, building a beautiful 
flower from 6 inches to 63 inches across. 
Colour, reddish-purple with white zone round 
the disc. A unanimous First-class Certificate 
was awarded to Messrs. Keith Luxford and 
Co., Harlow, Essex. 


ZENITH.—Another beautiful single-flowered 
sort having about three rows of rather broad 
florets neatly disposed around a well-propor- 
tioned disc, building a flower some 4 inches 
to 43 inches in diameter. Colour, brilliant 
coppery-bronze, glorious under artificial light. 
First-class Certificate also to Messrs. Keith 
Luxford and Co. 


Omeca.—A useful addition to the decora- 
tive Chrysanthemums. It belongs+to the in- 
curved Japanese section. The florets are 
fairly broad and loosely incurve, building an 
incurved bloom about 6 inches in diameter ; 
useful to market growers. Colour, rich 
amber, with bronze colouring inside the 
florets, which enhances the value of the 
flower. First-class Certificate to Mr. H. 
Shoesmith, junr., Mayford, Woking, Surrey. 


PuRYNE.—This is a welcome addition to the 
late-flowering Japanese varieties. The florets 


“ are of medium width and pleasingly reflex, 


building a bloom about 5 inches across of 
drooping form; ideal for market and decora- 
tive uses generally. Colour, pleasing tone of 
pink. Wiry stems, well feathered with 
foliage. First-class Certificate to Messrs. 
Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg, Heston, 
Hounslow. 


Branca.—A special note of this acquisition 
for late displays is well merited. The flowers 
are fully 6 inches in diameter and are made 
up of florets of medium breadth, neatly 
arranged in somewhat drooping reflexed 
form. Colour, rich bronzy-chestnut with 
bright gold reverse. The colour is well re- 
tained as the flowers expand. Well feathered 
with foliage on wiry stems. First-class Cer- 
tificate also to Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, and 
Cragg. 

One other variety worthy of note is a single 
flower named Yellow Mary Morris. This is 
a rich yellow-coloured single, said to be a 
sport from the bronze-coloured Mary Morris, 
useful alike in sprays or disbudded. 


De B..C: 


Reading and District Gardeners’ Mutual 


There was an excellent attendance of mem- 
bers at the usual fortnightly meeting held in 
the Abbey Hall on Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 14th. The subject for discussion was 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums, and_ this 
was introduced in a very interesting and 
breezy chat by Mr. W. Seaman, Gresham 
Nursery, Staines, representative from the 
Egham Gardeners’ Mutual, who said that 
this section of the Chrysanthemum family 
was the most useful of all flowers for an 
autumn display, either in the open ground 
or in pots. It was of easy culture, so that 
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everybody could grow it. It was not fas- 
tidious as to soil. The ground if dug in the 
autumn would be of great advantage. The 
old stools should be lifted at the end of the 
year and cuttings taken in January, struck in 
sand, potted on when rooted, and planted in 
the open ground in March. Cultural details 
of the after treatment of the plants were 
given and varieties named that gave the best 
results, especially from a market point of 
view. There was a splendid entry in the com- 


petition for four dishes of Apples, two 
culinary and two dessert, ten lots being 


staged, comprising some well-kept fruits and 
excellent in colour. The first prize was 
awarded to Mr. M. Goddard, The Gardens. 
Bear Wood; the second to Mr. F. J. Green, 
The Gardens, Aldermaston Court; and the 
third to Mr. C. W. Wright, The Gardens, 
Beenham Lodge. The judges called atten- 
tion to a seedling Chrysanthemum shown by 
Mr. C. J. Howlett, The Yews, Earley, who 
also staged several varieties of Apples. 


LATE REPLIES 


Stone-splitting in Nectarines 


I shall be grateful if you can advise me as 
to the treatment of a Nectarine ‘‘ Pineapple.”’ 
It is on a south wall and sets its fruit fairly 
well, but just as the fruit is turning colour 
and ripening it goes bad and becomes rotten, 
and the fruit never comes to maturity. 

Moir 40: 


[Some varieties of Peaches are more liable 
to splitting of the stones than others, although 
even in the case of those which are, gener- 
ally speaking, free from that fault, there may 
be individual faulty fruits. The defect in such 
stones is, perhaps, somewhat difficult to ex- 
plain, but it is usually ascribed to one or two 
causes. The first is imperfect fertilisation of 
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the blooms, and especially of the flowers on 
trees grown in the open. In such cases: the 
pollen ought to be distributed by means of a 
camel-hair brush, a rabbit’s tail, or some- 
thing of a similar nature. | The second cause 
of stone-splitting may be attributable to a de- 
ficiency of lime in the soil- This can easily 
be corrected by applying dressings of freshly- 
slaked lime twice during the growing season, 
in such quantities as will make the surface of 
the border uniformly white. While these are 
the genetally accepted explanations of stone- 
cracking, no doubt other causes may con- 
tribute. Thus, for instance, imperfectly- 
ripened wood, or consistent over-cropping, 
combined with insect attacks, might conceiv- 
ably have something to do with the matter. 
So, too, might the cessation of watering 
and of syringing after the crop has been 
gathered. ] 


Flowering of Annuals 

A great deal depends on the soil and the 
weather, but as a rule they should flower in 
about three months. On a light, warm loam 
they flower earlier than on a heavy soil. Be 
very careful as to sowing the seeds, which 
should be sown very thinly. 


Daphne indica 


As an old subscriber I venture to ask for a 
few hints on the treatment of the ‘‘ Indian 
Daphne.’’ Mine came from the Straits 
Settlements this last summer and every shoot 
has flowered. Will it have been grafted? 
Can cuttings in the usual way be taken from 
it, and does it require much heat in order to 
make its new flowering wood? | Bed cae 


[This is generally increased by grafting on 
to the Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureola or D. 
Mezereum), but one great disadvantage of 
this is that large excrescences frequently form 


at the point of union, and detract con: 
ably from the beauty of the plant. Tru 
low, this portion can on repotting be kept 
low the surface of the soil, but the fac 
mains that in most places where it is gr. 
in quantity the union is too high to be co 
with soil, and besides this, cuttings are 

all difficult to strike, and they form far 
satisfactory plants afterwards. The best 
tings are formed of the current seas 
shoots, taken about midsummer or perha 
little later, at which time the shoots will 
lost their succulent character and becom 
tially woody. Those that appear like 
branch out freely should be selected and 
into cuttings. A good plan is to put th 
tings around the edge of a 4-inch pot w. 
has been well drained and filled with y. 
sandy compost, in which peat largely 

dominates. In many parts of the country ; 
is grown in a cool greenhouse, though in 
warmer parts it grows quite well ou 
doors. 2 é 


Blanching Seakale ae 


(W.).—If you had stated what were } 
conditions under which you were growi 
Seakale we could have given you a mor 
practical reply. If yours is being grown 1 
the form of permanent plants then alll yo 
have to do lis ito cover over the crowns Ww 
fine soil or ashes, in mounds some 8 inche 
deep, and over those lay any long s 
manure ior leaves you may have to spare 
that be done in February you should — 
well-blanched ‘Seakale ready to cut du 
April. Where Seakalle is grown annué 
from root cutitings to lift iim the winter, an 
forced heads may be thaid blanched in warm 
from Christmas onwards, the latest left” 
the ground may be ridged ‘over with soil, ¢ 
tthe stem growths willl be fit to cut if so treaite 
in April and May. rere car 
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variety at every stage of growth. 
quality is maintained. 


visit at Raynes Park. 


THE NEW 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 
POST FREE 


APPOINTMENT 


QUALITY ~ 


THE painstaking care in Selecting, Testing, and Raising only the 
best varieties of Vegetables is again confirmed in the record list of 
Gold Medals awarded during 1925 to Exhibits of Carters Vegetables. — 


It is well to remind our customers that over 12,000 individual test. 
rows were grown to full maturity in our grounds at Raynes Park 
during the past season, to compare and examine the merits of each 


This process is carried out each year so that the highest standard of 


We respectfully invite you to inspect our processes by paying us a 


TESTED SEEDS 
SEEDSMEN TO H.M. THE KING 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON 
—  $.W.20 Sh 
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Preparations for 


LL the hardy kinds can be successfully 
raised without greenhouse or frame, and 
E& the tenderest may be a success if a frame 
je available. It is a mistake to coddle the 
seedlings i in a warm greenhouse. I have seen 
land I am sure readers have, too) hundreds 
f thousands of seedlings of half-hardy. 
nnuals in boxes in their seed-leaf stage with 
Iks like silken thread and each one as long 
a sewing-needle. How very weakening 
h treatment must be, and what valuable 
me is wasted while the 


are gaining 
after having 
n placed, perhaps, 
-a garden’ frame. 
as too, are to be 


n growing almost as 
ckly in the boxes or 
as Mustard and 


“Compost FOR — HALF- 
IARDY ANNUALS. — This 
thould be prepared a 
weeks before it is 
uired for seed-sow- 
Some old mortar- 
ble is a fine asset. 
ie best fibrous loam is 
et too good. The 
eeds of some kinds of 
| ae are very small, 
others they are large, 
0 it is advisable to pre- 
are the soil specially ; 
hat is, to have three 
aps, namely, fine, 
aedium, coarse ; coarse, 
hat is, for flower seeds, 
“hese three heaps should 
| laced ready in a cool, 
a shed, or even out- 
ide, dry and covered 
| rom the weather. The 
reparation of the pots, 
ans, and boxes for the 
tion of the seeds 
then be facilitated considerably, as we 
ould remember work is abundant and 
ent at the actual time of seed-sowing. 
eware of using old boxes with fungus on 
. If you do you may lose valuable seed- 
‘s wholesale when the time for watering 
es. Burn all old boxes out with dust- dry 
or place a few shavings in each one and 
w the shavings to burn out. Thus all the 
yxes will be clean and sweet. 
E BORDER soIL.—Too frequently we 
our annuals in very shallow, poor soil. 
re are a few kinds, such as the Cosmos, 


Annuals 


that do best when grown in 
soil, but, generally, we do not treat our 
annuals so generously as we ought to. 
Neither do we trench the ground sufficiently. 
The Sweet Pea is not the only annual that 
pays for deep cultivation. In the front part 


a rather poor 


cf a herbaceous border that has been well 
treated for the above-named subjects annuals 
Take, for-example, 
stalks of 
rooting 


always thrive splendidly 
Mignonette; how puny are 
plants growing in a shallow, 


the 
poor, 


A hardy annual: Nemophila insignis 


Nothing can be more desirable than the lovely blue of the old Nemophila, 


with its white centre and neat foliage 


medium, and how fine are the spikes on 
plants in a really good soil. 

The present is a suitable time to get as 
much digging done as possible, and where 
the soil is clayey and retentive prepare a nice 
heap of burnt soil and ashes to be used on 
the surface when raking the latter and form- 
ing seed drills. 

Then there are the annuals that we are in- 
tending to grow next year for the supply of 
cut flowers. These are best grown in lines, 
nursery-bed fashion, in a selected part of the 
garden where they can have special treatment 


A Few Timely 


Hints 


and to which we can go when we require an 
armful of blossoms. GEO. GARNER. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Gardeners’ Pocket Diary 
HE R.H.S: Gardeners’ Pocket Diary 
and Notebook for 1926, which is retailed 
at 2s., is now ready and is published 
jointly by Charles Letts and Co. with the 
Royal Horticultural 
‘ Society, Vincent Square, 
Westminster. The in- 
formation at the be- 
ginning.of the notebooks 
has. been the respon- 
sibility of the late Mr. 
W. R. Dykes, which is 
surely testimony enough 
of its utility to all gar- 
deners, amateur or pro- 
fessional. The — note- 
book is a very suitable 
subject as a New Year’s 
gift to a gardening 

friend. 


Nemophila insignis 


OME of our best 

annuals are often 

overlooked and un- 
deservedly neglected. 
Nothing can be more 
desirable than the lovely 
blue of the old Nemo- 
phila, with its white 
centre and its neat 
foliage, spreading over 
any space of ~ bare 
ground. As with other 
hardy annuals, it is 
much best autumn 
sown, when a_ single 
plant will cover 2 feet 
of space. There are 
several varieties, one a 
rosy-purple and others of the typical blue, 
striped or bordered with white, but the plain 
blue is the best border plant. | Nemophila 
maculata is a near species; it has white 
flowers with a purple blotch on the outer 
edge of each lobe of the corolla. They are 
natives of California. Gal 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 


Hybrid Rhododendrons are amongst the 
most beautiful and enduring of evergreen 
flowering shrubs. In addition to their hardi- 
ness they are also useful for planting in or 
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near towns. R. ponticum iis met with almost 
everywhere, but how seldom do we. come 
across really fine examples of the better, 
hardier, and free-flowering hybrids? There 
is great diversity in the colours of the flowers, 
which range from pure white through many 
shades of “pink and rose to deep crimson. 
There is great variety, too, in the size of the 
blossoms, and the flow ering season is a fairly 
long one, commencing in March or April and 
continuing until the “end of June and occa- 
sionally into July or the early part of August. 
Planting may be carried out from now on- 
wards while the weather remains mild, and 
the soil in a workable condition. Seedlings 
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Contespoad seen 


Gonivibations to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts ra} 
not fines jor the views eed by ia Beene 


The Blue Gum (Eucalyptus globulus) 


HE note and illustration of. the above 
(issue December 12th, p. 767) are very 
interesting. I should dike to inform your 
correspondent that not t only is this Eucalyptus 
hardy in these gardens, iit mostly Rovere also 
every year. 
There is a self-sown seedling Beads as high 


ba 


x 


Eucalyptus trees in an Essex garden 


from the choicer named varieties can be pur- 
chased cheaply, and, while not enumerating 
a long list to choose from, I cannot refrain 
from lauding the praises of one or two especi- 


ally good varieties. One of the best is Pink 
Pearl, a strong grower, and carrying im- 
mense trusses, and, flowering late in the 
ane escapes spring frosts; Britannia 
(scarlet), Hugo de Vries (deep pink), Cynthia 
(rosy-crimson), Loder’s White (the best 
white), Corona (blush-pink), Blandyanum 


(rosy-crimson, 
(dark crimson), and Michael Waterer (crim- 
son with dark spots, very fine); Mrs.’ R. S. 
Holford (a large, rich salmon), Mme. 
Carvalho (a good white ind ia large truss), 
and Doncaster (a very fine scarlet), R. H. 


very profuse), John Waterer. 


as ithe jarent trees, which are between 30 
feet and 4o feet in ihe eight. 

We. find tthat they prefer ia very moist 
situation, but do not seem to object to wind. 
Other vanieties growling hardy here are E. 
Gunnii and E. Maddenii. R. Moore. 


The Gardens, Thorpe Hall, Essex. 


Comments on “ Gardening Illustrated ” 
dated December 5th 


STERNBERGIAS (page 740).—Many thanks to 
‘Tf, H.’ for the answer to my query on 
page 708. The plants in question have not 
yet shown ‘any signs of flowering this year, 
so I can only assume that the profusion of 
bloom last year was a freak of Nature. I 


them 
advice. ; 
SOLANUM JASMINOIDES (page. 741).— 
wall plant has been commended more 
once before, I believe, in GARDENING | Iu 
TRATED. Here S. jasminoides is looked | 
almost as a weed. It grows so rapidly 
profusely that it has to be cut back hard 
after year to allow of access to the gutt 
and eaves of the house against which it~ 
planted. In a few weeks, so to speak, - 
again growing freely, and asking for tro 
once more inside of.six months. Sever 
plants here have grown fully 4 feet to 5a 
and are now (December) in flower, 
having been cut back last August. 
easily put on 20 feet in a year, and soon 
come so ‘‘ floppy’ at the top as to loo 
cidedly unkempt—not to say untidy. 
WALLELOWERS : OLD AND MODERN- (p 
742).—To my mind all | Wallflowers are d 
lightful, but of all the modern  varieti 
Eastern Queen and Orange Bedder wo 
seem to be the most difficult to utilise 
good effect, except in massed borders. The 
colouring is too undecided. Blood Red, Cl 
of Gold, Fire King, Primrose Dame, 
peror, Golden Monarch, Vulcan, Ruby G 
Giant Brown, ‘Ivory White, Purple Qu 
and Sutton’s Darkest of. All (a selection 
those I lxnow best) all lend themselves rea 
to pleasing contrasts and colour schen 
either in combination with Forget-me- 
or Tulips, or in a massed border of | 
flowers alone. I agree with “ Gis 
Purple Queen, Eastern Queen, 
Queen are a_ delightful ‘trio, but wh 
comes to adding-.a fourth I should om t 
Orange Bedder and substitute Fire King 
PRITOMAS IN THE FLOWER BORDER (j 
742).—This note was of interest to me a 
happen to be now growing a goodly numb 
of Tritomas in a conspicuous part of fl 
flower garden, with the Orange Afr 
Matigold as a carpet plant. But I hope 
have Tritomas in bloom earlier than ‘' G._ 
mentions. Our selection is a_ blen 
Gracilis Daybreak (May to October), G. 
fiance (May to October), Quartiniana (May 
June), and Royal Standard (July to Au 
with a few of Perry’s ‘ Crimson Seedlin 
(July ‘to September) to add more colo 
Elsewhere (outside the gardens proper 
have large clumps of T. uvaria grandi 
(August “to September) combined with — 
equal number of Perry’s ‘‘ Crimson Se 
lings,”’ but in the flower garden, as wi 
seen, we look for bloom from. May onward 
: (Captain) E. A. SAUND R 


later. ons 2th toe with 


Dianella Tasmanica 


I have a good clump of the above (see il 
tration, issue December 12th, p. 759), w 
‘was given me three years ago by Col. Cl 
of Borde Hill. It is growing in sandy 
under a south wall at the end of ar 
Iris stylosa and appreciates these condit 
The flowers, in panicles on wiry stalls 
of a pale blue, sonrewhat like Potato. blos 
and were followed this autumn by many lar 
berries of .a rich cobalt-blue. It appears t 
quite unaffected by frost. 

THEILOR BrIDG 


Petlands, Haywards Heath. 


Tigridia (Fertaria) 

It is a pity these are not more often gf 
The flowers, though only lasting a day 
produced for nearly three months, and 
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rgeous, and the cultivation is simplicity it- 
self. The plants require a sunny, well-drained 
tuation, and treatment as~* for Gladioli 
with plenty of water if the weather is dry. 
ad them in flower from the second weélk 
July to the second week of October, and 
on August 4th there were 14 blooms out at 
once, the largest 53 inches across. 

_ | grow several kinds, but the best are Tig- 
idia Pavonia, T. P. albiflora, and T. lilacina. 
The latter is very beautiful. 1 always get 
them up the end of October and store in pots 
n sand on a shelf in a cold house as a precau- 
ion against mice, who are very partial to 
“the bulbs. They increase with me_ very 
rapidly from offsets. Trettor Bripcman. — 
Petlands, Haywards Heath. 


_  Cnothera Lamarckiana 

HIS tall Evening Primrose is an im- 
proved form of the North American Q&. 
biennis. It comes so freely from self- 
own seed that it is apt to assert itself too 
reely in gardens. But the seedlings when 
young are some of the easiest to pull up, and 
he plant is so handsome, with its large cups 
f pure pale yellow, that, properly restrained, 
fis a most welcome thing, especially as a 
illing in a shrubbery. The illustration shows 
a path between two shrub clumps. Here it 
same up in its usual profusion and was duly 
‘thinned. When the earliest bloom on plants 
feet high was over, it was tempting to try 
what would happen if they were cut down to 
about half their height. This was done, with 
the result of a vigorous growth of side shoots, 
vhich in a short time produced a fine crop of 
lower. The cutting back was done a second 
ime, still lower, and the picture shows some 
the plants nearest the path in September. 
here shrubbery merges into woodland ‘s 
thaps the best place for this good plant. It 
s one of the delights of summer twilight to 
see the wide open blooms and to be aware of 
eir faint fragrance. G.Ji 


Mutilated plants 


I have been much interested to read the 
Statements of ‘‘ M. L. W., Bath ”’ (issue De- 
«ember 12th, page 757), ve the mutilation 
f plants received from Holland. Against 
uch sad experiences I would like to state 
hat for some years I have had to unpack 
| consignments of various herbaceous plants 
| from Holland, and have always found the 
greatest care has been exercised in packing ; 
in fact I never have seen better packing, and 
‘none of the plants have been mutilated. This 
“autumn three strong cardboard boxes con- 
taining Cypripediums, Hepaticas, etc., were 
| received from the United States, and they 
rrived in perfect condition. The Hepatica 
‘leaves were just as nice as when lifted and 
| the plants were fine and-strong. I think the 
art of packing has become really worthy of 
the name. GILBERT PULLEN. 


_ 6, Bell Lane, Thame, Oxon. 


. _ Clerodendron trichotomum 


_ This fine shrub or small tree deserves all 
he praise bestowed upon it on page 777. 
nfortunately it is seldom that in northern 
istricts it flowers early enough to escape 
“autumnal frosts; wherefore I have come re- 
uctantly to the conclusion that a couple of 
arge specimens here ought to make way for 
mething better suited to our cool western 
mmers. Even after the radiant ‘summer 
ouchsafed to us this year the flower-buds 
hich these two plants were bearing abund- 
ntly did not begin to open till mid-October, 
ind the display was ruthlessly destroyed by a 
old snap early in November. Similar objec- 
n, so far as concerns us in the’ north, ap- 
ies to Clerodendron foetidum, which is a far 
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Unless the writer of the note on page 777 
has a different variety from that which we 
grow here he is surely at fault in describing 


the flowers as ‘‘ deep, bright lilac.’’ In the 
first place, lilac can never be ‘‘deep,’’ the 


term indicating a pale shade of purple, and 
in the second place | have never seen blossoms 
of this species other than rich carmine. 
Again, to describe the leaves as emitting 
when crushed ‘a heavy, nauseous odour ” 
scems unduly severe upon foliage which, like 
that of our native Gladdon—Iris foetidissima 
—diffuses a scent closely resembling that of 
cold roast beef. HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith 


Limnanthes Douglasi 


May J add the following to the account of 
the merits of Limnanthes Douglasi, given by 
your correspondent ‘* Dendron ”’ on p. 765? 
This plant is of the Cress Order, and it is 
good in salad. I use it continually as one 
constituent through the summer, and am cut- 
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on no account bring up the subsoil, but turn 
over the surface spit on to the subsoil after 
the latter has been deeply:dug and broken up. 
Where necessary 

DRAINING is important. Some no doubt 
have noticed their plants grow freely for one 


or two years and then stop and become 
stunted. This is either from the roots being 
arrested in their growth by a_ solid inert 


bottom or the subsoil in sour and poisoned 
from faulty drainage. The position of the 
spot must also be considered.» If the soil is 
high and dry it will be as well to put the roots 
well down into it, but. should the land be of a 
swampy nature a mound should be raised to 
allow the roots to stand above the surround- 
ing level when planted, which will induce 
root growth to keep nearer the surface. 
During severe frost trees and shrubs in low- 
lying and damp localities suffer more severely 
than those on uplands. It is very necessary 
when planting to protect the roots of plants 
that are liable to suffer from frost. A good 


CEnothera Lamarckiana self sown in a woodland walk 


ting it now from the open ground here in 
North Cornwall. WSR eg. 


St. Ervan. 


Planting trees and shrubs 


HEN purchasing trees and shrubs it is 

important to get a guarantee that the 

roots are in the proper state for re- 
moval and transit. I do not advise the pur- 
chase of trees and shrubs at sales. In nearly 
all cases the roots have been a long time out 
of the soil and are dry. The inexperienced 
should have nothing to do with such plants, 
but pay a better price and secure plants that 
have been e¢arefully lifted and transplanted 
during past seasons. The same applies to 
fruit trees. Where extensive planting has:to 
be done it is not always possible to plant at 
the right season, therefore one must give 
attention to the preparation of the-sites. The 
making of a hole and dumping the roots into 
it is not planting. The ground must be well 
trenched where clumps are to be planted, as 
the soil will then keep in a more even state of 
moisture and not so liable to become satura- 
ted with wet as solid land with a shallow 
tilth. Where much planting is done it is well 
worth the extra expense. In heavy clay soils 


protection on poor land is short manure over 
which may be placea a layer of soil to retain 
the goodness of the manure and also to hide 
the litter, as the latter is very objectionable 
in ornamental grounds. When manure has 
been very scarce I have used leaves and 
withered grass for protection. The mulching 
is well rotted by summer and is valuable then 
as a protection from drought. The soil must 
be made firm. The trees should each have a 
strong stake to which they should be secured, 
for if the wind gets the mastery their career 
will be short. 


PLANTING FOR EFFECT.—This.] have fre- 
quently noticed is very injudiciously carried 
out, the trees being placed indiscriminately. 
Views that should have been retained are 
closed up, hollows filled, and the shrubs or 
trees only showing their tops, making the 
whole appear level. Glades formed by clumps 
are admirable, carrying the eye away across 
the country. -On no account let the clumps 
be in the form of scrolls, or showing thin 
lines, as is frequently seen in plantations 
formed by those of little experience. While 
the plants are small they may be pretty under 
close inspection, but one must look many 
years ahead and anticipate what the planta- 
tion should be when fully developed. F. H, 
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The Hardiest Chrysanthemum 


HE. hardiest varieties of this popular 

flower that ever found a home in English 

gardens were common enough 60 years 
ago. They were of very vigorous habit, the 
flowers rather ragged but plentifully pro- 
duced, and they did not suffer from late 
autumn frosts. They were much grown by 
cottagers and were of such an_ enduring 
nature that the stools stood for several years 
with no more attention than is required for 
Michaelmas Daisies. A market grower here 
(West Surrey), who grew them in some 
quantity, simply divided his plants with a 
spade about every third year; they were 
roughly staked and just tied together with 
tar cord, 

How they came into English 
cannot say. They may have “been introduced 
from China. Anyway, they were very useful 
for garden decoration and cutting in late 
October and the earlier part of November. 
Chrysanthemums that are able to bear our 
variable and sometimes inclement winters 
without injury are valuable, for the early 
autumn-flowering kinds are, as a class, un- 


An Italian well head at Scotney. Castle, Lamberhurst, Kent 


reliable. Extremes of wet and cold sap their 
vitality, so that they must be wintered in 
frames. J am afraid that these hardy varie- 
ties are extinct unless they may have lingered 
in some West Country cottage gardens. 1 
have not seen one for upwards of 40 years, 
and doubt if they.could be found in the Home 


Counties. There is another race of very 
hardy varieties which J grew about a quarter 


of a century ago. I found them very useful 


for late October and early November bloom- ~ 


ing. They bore flowers of medium size, were 
not. tall growers, and were never injured in 
cold, w et winters, whereas the varieties now 
commonly grown for flowering in the autumn 
must be protected or they fall a prey to in- 
clement weather, and very often slugs eat the 
young shoots as they appear. _ I lost these 
varieties during the war, and cannot put my 
hand on them, although I feel sure that they 
still exist in some of our Surrey gardens. 
Mr. Blair, in his interesting remarks in a re- 
cent issue of your paper, does not mention 
Cottage Pink, a very old kind that was popu- 
lar in this district some 30 years ago. It 
vields an abundance of bloom in late October 
and beginning of November, the flowers 
withstand frost well, and it has such a hardy 
constitution that very cold winters .do not 
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harm it. What we badly need is a race of 
Chrysanthemums that would come in on the 
heels of the autumn-flowering kinds and 
would prolong the blooming season up to the - 
middle of November. 

It is a pity that those hardy kinds which 
were so much grown in my young days are 
apparently lost to cultiv ation, as in the hands 


Sundials, 


‘‘ Serene he stands among the flowers, 
And only marks life’s sunny hours, 
For him dark days do not exist, 
The brazen-faced old optimist.”’ 


N these strenuous times it is idle to hope 
for a return of those halcyon days of 
leisure of which the sundial is reminiscent 
—days when hunger sounded the dinner-bell 
and drowsiness rang the curfew. The sun- 
dial is found in the quieter places of the. 


earth, in old-world gardens, and in peaceful — 


God’s acres. 


The rush of modern times passes it by 
without a thought. It conveys no lesson to 
Dives in his pursuit after wealth and pleasure. 
The query, which it bears upon its face, ‘ I 
count time! 
these days of hurry and scurry, and yet the 
sundial drew-from Charles Lamb one of the 
finest eulogies he ever penned. 

Many of the sundials in this country date 
back to the sixteenth century, and they still 
bear the quaint mottoes characteristic of the 
period. Asa rule, they are aptly chosen, and 
an attempt was evidently made to carry out 
the injunction that a sundial motto should be 


as short as the poesy on a ring, as clear as’ 


the sun which shines on the dial’s face.. The 
following examples will serve to show their 
diversity :— 


‘Come, Light! Visit me! ”’ 


‘* Let others tell of storms and showers, 
I only count life’s sunny hours.”’ 
‘Haste, thou sluggard, haste! 
The Present is already Past.”’ 
“Light and shadow by turns, 
But always Love.’’ 


of October up to 


Old and New ™ 


Do’st thou? ’’ is unheeded in 


of an experienced hybridist. ea would 
bably give birth to a race of Chrysanthemus 
that would be of great use for the decora 
of the outdoor garden from the 
mid-November. _ 
_~Triomphante is an old kind that is of m 
value for late October bloom; it is vigc 
and showy, and bears a considerable amo 
of frost without injury. — y: Cox 


West Surrey. ‘ 


Bishop Edmund Redyngton rote t ; 
lowing lines for a sundial ate Addi 1g 
~ Kent, in 1665 :— Pipe Sat Peale : 


“* Amyddst ye Riawres 
I tell ye houres; 
Tyme wanes awaye — 
As fflowres decaye, ~ 
Beyond ye tombe. : 
Ffreshe fflowrets bloome 
Soe man shall ieee 
Above ye Skyes eee ee 


There is an amusing instance on reco d. 
how Dr. Young, of “Night, Thoug 
fame, erected a sundial in his garden 
provided it with the motto, ‘ Alas! 
fleeting! ’’? Shortly afterwards the dial wa 
stolen, thus proving the wisdom of the words. 

The sundial is one of the most an 
memorials of the past that remain with 
this day. Long before the commenceme 
the Christian era a shepherd on the hi 
Chaldea had constructed the first crude 
ample, with a circle of stones to” mar! 
divisions of time, and his staff for a gnor 
to cast the shadow. This arrangen 
would not indicate any precise measure 
of time, but when the shadow reached a 
ticular stone the shepherd would know it. 
time for food, and, as the day advanced 
the shadow veered round, he would ‘ree 
that the time had come when he. must 
his scattered flock and lead it to the fold. 

From this rude beginning the sundial w 
evolved, and became the standard measut 
ment of time until it was superseded b 
modern clock. The earliest authentic r 
of the existence of sundials is furnished 
the Book of Isaiah, where reference is 
to an Assyrian dial (714 B.c.): ‘* Behold! 
will bring again the shadow of the deg: 
which is gone down-in the sundial. Of 
ten.degrees'backward.? = 4 

The lucid atmosphere of the East a 
favourable to celestial contemplation, | 
sundials are most in evidence under 
skies. In China they are as commo 
clocks are in this country, and the _ Japan 
carry small pocket dials as ‘we carry wa 
To this rule there is one notable except on 
the Egyptians do not appear to have adopt 
sundials; that discovered at the base 
Cleopatra’ s Needle was _found to be 
Grecian origin. 

Sundials were introduced into Guee abo 
560 B.c. The Romans adopted them fro 
the Greeks, the earliest example being se 
in Rome in 293 B.c. 

In America there are traces of undies 
earlier date than the Spanish Conquest. — 
In England the oldest sundial is that 
the Cross at Bewcastle, in Cumberlar 
which dates back to. 670 A.D. Sone 

After the advent of William the Conqu 
sundials were placed on the public buildi 
in this country and at the sucHoy of 
portant highways. : 

Seven Dials, in London, was so called b 
cause, in the olden time, a pillar was ere 
which bore seven sundials facing the sevel 
roads which converged there. : 

It was not until the sixteenth century - 
sundials became fashionable in private 


ms, and over the doors of churches, and on 
idestals in churchyards. 

In no place does the sundial look so charm- 
'g as amid some old-world garden  sur- 
unded by flowers. 

The past few years have witnessed a re- 
val of interest in sundials as ornaments for 
le garden, and numerous artistic examples 
ve been set up to add their quota of beauty 
| both old and new gardens. 

jIt can be said of sundials that they are at 
wst truthful [not all of them.—ED.], 
hereas our clocks and watches are at the 
rey of a capricious Government who may 
‘der us to play such pranks with them as 
' think fit. Henry WALKER. 
ayton-le-Marsh, Alford. 
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SUNDIALS, OLD AND NEW 


“ Let others tell of storm and showers, 
L only count life’s sunny hours.” 


1. Ornate sundial at Glamis 
Castle, 


2. Statuary sundial in the 
gardens of Belton House, 
= near Grantham. 


3. Armillary sundial in the 
park at Brockenhurst, the 
seat of the Merrit family, 


4, Unique sundial in the or- 
chard of the Elizabethan 
Manor House at Repton, f 
Northants. 

5. Sundial in a Welsh garden. 


Frost Mould 


E are all more or less agreed that hard 

frost is of benefit to most soils.. There 

is nothing that produces a fine tilth 
on weally heavy soil as does frost, the depth 
of this tilth, or firost mould, depending 
largely on the depth to which the ground be- 
comes frozen. To gain the best results from 
the action of frost it is laid down as good 
garden practice that all soils likely to benefit 
from the action of frost should be roughly 
dug ready for next season’s crops, before the 
frost comes. If the soil has not been dug up 
ready for next season’s crops, although the 


frost still produces a fine tilth on the surface, 


the frost mould is buried when the ground 
is dug up in the spring, and is then useless 
for the purpose of making a good seed-bed. 
The benefits of ridging soil are often lost by 
mismanagement. Many gardeners eave 
their soil ridged until just before they want 
to prepare a seed-bed, and then often lose the 
greater part of their tilth by the levelling 
process. It is better that all ridged soil that 
is required for the sowing of small seeds 
should be levelled by February so that there 
is again a good chance of getting enough 
frost to produce a good frost mould for seed- 
sowing later on. oF 
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ALPINES 


Eritrichium nanum 


HIS is closely allied to the Forget-me- 

nots, though the flowers are far brighter 

in their shade of blue. It is, as a rule, 
somewhat difficult to grow, though if planted 
in broken limestone or sandstone mixed with 
fibrous loam and peat a, fair amount of suc- 
cess may follow. Give it a place in the rock 
garden where it will be fully exposed and 
where the roots come into contact with half- 
buried rock. The chief enemy to this—in- 
deed, to all alpine plants with woolly foliage— 
is damp, which very soon cripples it. In its 
native home it is covered with snow during 
the winter. Some, therefore, recommend an 
overhanging ledge, but if such protection be 
not removed during the summer it causes too 
much shade and dryness. A better plan is 
two panes of glass ridge fashion over the 
plant, thus keeping it dry and allowing plenty 


‘ 


sto jlate autumn. 


a, 


ts 
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might pult a stop to their enthusiasm. Iam 
aware that there are those who look upon alll 
this interest at present manifested in the 
making of rock gardens ‘with crazy paths 
and tiny pools in the light of a new ttoy of 
which ithe owner will eventually tire. I do 
not share ithis pessimistic view, as I have 
faith enough to believe that, rightly planted, 
these places will become an almost perpetual_ 
source of delight from spring’s earliest days 
I base my optimism..on my 
own experience of isome years ‘with a itiny 
rock garden that has given me and others 
much pleasure. Soon now bulbs will be 
pushing through—some of the Aconites and 
Snowdrops are allready through in sheltered 
spots—and Alpril and May will bring feasts 


of colour in Aubrietias, Primulas, Saxifirages, 


and many other things that have served us 
welll during past seasons. Rock gardening 
is not a mere whim on the part of these 
owners, some of whom thave gone tio a deal 
cif expense, but they recognise that, once 


So laey a 


~ December 26, 19 
yards soil. Many years ago I was acquainted 
with a.gentleman who had found this plan 
in the Teesdale Forest, and from him I goté 
minute description of the soil and genera 
surroundings in which this Gentian grew 
He told me that the plant was always founc 
in moist pastures. Some time after IT re. 
ceived a consignment of this Gentian fro 
Ireland, and in each and every case thes: 
plants.also had been dug from pasture land 
These tufts were equally healthy with any 
have ever received from Alpine regions wher 
the plant abounds in the limestone forn 
tions. In its culture I have abolished limi 
and such things, and have had but little d 
culty in growing it successfully ; in fac 
perience has shown what a great variety 0 
soils this Gentian will grow in. I have m 
hesitation in saying that position has more 
do with its failure than soil. It should neye 
be planted on the dry, sloping parts of th 
rockery, for drought is always fatal to it, an 
therefore moist spots sheltered in some Wa 
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Eritrichium nanum, a rare plant from the high Alps, with pure azure blue flowers 


0 


It is of subtle beauty and notoriously difficult io cultivate 


of air. These, however, should be removed 
edrly in spring. A flat piece of stone or slate 
during the worst months—from November to 
February—answers very well as a protection 
from moisture. 


The rock garden—anticipations 


You will doubtless have noticed, as others 
have done, ‘that in many of the gardens of 
newly-erected residences in the country keen 
interest is being shown in rock gardens. For 
the past six months I have watched con- 
tractors’ cats and jorries conveying stone to 


quite a number of these homes in the 
making. Those who were fortunate enough 


to get them «completed by autumn could not 
wait until April before planting, as they were 
anxiious tio have them ‘‘ furnished,’’ and per- 
haps they made use of subjects thait one is 
not accustomed ito see or associate with rock 
gardening. This wiill wight ‘itself iin tame, 
and one would be churkish to damp the ardour 
of these beginners or drop, any word that 


planting thas ‘been done, expense with them 
ceases, as the majority of the plants used 
increase so rapidly as to need division at no 
distant date. 

While the springtime iis ushered in wiith 
beauty, iit is only the beginning of pleasure, 
for right on into October there is always 
something to attract and to give joy in a 
wellathought-out and properly pl anted rock 
garden. -LEAHURST. 


-Gentiana verna 


Itis not given to many of our British plants 
Ss d 


to equal or even to excel in -brilliancy the,’ 


Alpine plants of other climes, but the subject 
of these notes is a case in point. Happily, 
too, it is not a difficult plant to manage, 
though we rarely see good healthy patches in 
those gardens where Alpines are grown on an 
extensive scale. Too many of our losses and 
unhealthy patches, which are the rule rather 
than the exception, are due, I believe, in a 
great measure to fixed notions as to its cul- 
tural requirements, more particularly as re- 


from mid-day sun should be chosen, and 
either quite level or even slightly hollow 
out so as to hold the water. In the drier pt 
tions of the artificial bog, tightly wedge 
tween clinkered burrs or some pieces of san 
stone, or planted in turfy loam, it thri 
mirably, whilst it will do equally -we Z 
moist, peaty soil made very firm. Ont 
level ground in moist, rich, loamy i 
especially those overlying gravel, this- 
tian invariably succeeds with but little a 
tion beyond according it partial shade 
affording it plenty of moisture during th 
months of the year. It has a most char 
effect when grown in a grassy dell 
Primroses and such things thrive, pulli 
thickest Grass out occasionally. Gro 
large pots or pans it is simply delightful, ! 
when potted it should be gathered firm 
gether with the fingers and_ the soil 
rammed about it. There is no fear of m 

it too firm, for the tiny and apparently sk 
stolons appear to enjoy forcing their 
through the soil. I have. adopted 
method repeatedly with success. Pot Pp 
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should be abundantly watered throughout the 
spring and summer months, never allowing 
them ‘to approach anything like dryness, 
The effect of the bright and brilliant blue 
shade of this plant is exquisite in the extreme, 
and when gathered together in large patches 
quite unique, but a little observation will dis- 
slose the extreme variability of the shade of 
colour, as well as minor differences:in the 
‘clearness of the white in the corolla, thus 
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KY] OT being engaged in the commercial 
‘| side of the subject I do not know how 

A ‘the vogue of the pig trough and stone 
‘sink is progressing. One does not see many 
‘of them about, and not a few people stiil 
Seem to regard them with surprise or an in- 
dulgent smile. For my own part I must own 
to a great liking for these objects, always 
provided they are not overdone, put in the 
_ wrong place, or abused by ill-guided planting. 
Its not my purpose here to describe how 
pig troughs ought to be placed, for every- 
hing depends on the nature of the garden, 
_Nor do I propose to deal with the planting 
of them. It is my desire merely to: point out, 
in the first place, how very useful these 
things have proved in the growing of certain 
iny plants which, in my case at any rate, are 
ot only troublesome in the open ground, but 
hich generally disappear sooner or later. 
|The little alpines are so apt to be over- 
looked in excessively wet, dry, or severe 
‘Weather, or when slugs are on the prowl, but 
ance you have got them segregated in a cer- 
in definite area, such as the pig trough 
ffords, they will all come under your eye at 
asonably frequent intervals. At more fre- 
lent intervals I might have said, for the 
ig trough invites attention on many an occa- 
n when the rock garden, or even a portion 
it, may have to be content with next to 

yne. Incidentally, I may add that during 
the recent hard frost, when so many plants 
were forced out of the soil with practically 
I their roots broken, those in the pig troughs 
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__. Stone sink newly planted with 
a mat-forming plants 


Arenaria tetraquetra, A. verna, A. pinifolia, 
Gentiana angulosa, Primula farinosa, Poly- 
gonum viviparum, Oxalis magellanica, Bel- 
lium minutum, Erigeron leiomeris, Dianthus 

q Sternbergii 


. 


ans + Sts x 4 


i * ~ 
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illustrating the variety that may be had from 
seed. The raising of seedlings, hawever, is 
a slow process as well as an uncertain one, a 
fact to be regretted, for were it otherwise 
what a charm might be added to our Alpine 
gardens in spring could we but have densely- 
flowered patches of this by the square yard, 
instead of a few scattered flowers as now! 


El ext 


Pig Troughs : 


y T he pig-trough garden &tves, before anything else, a feeling of control over its wee 
_ tnhabitants which can seldom be realised when they are at large in the rock garden 


remained undisturbed, the reason, of course, 
being that here there was practically no up- 
ward flow of moisture. 

Then the pig trough does not only arrest 
our kindly interest because it is somewhat of 
a novelty (actually it is no more than a 
modern development of the garden vase). It 
may happen that your back is not so well 
oiled as it used to be, in which case. this 
detached bit of your garden being, as it gener- 
ally. should be, raised to a convenient height, 
enables you to. pass a half-hour with its 
inmates under conditions which are not re- 
sented by a creaky spine and which are not a 
grievous affliction to a weak but willing 
digestion. Much more often, however, the 
pig trough will, as I have suggested, make 
its appeal because it is in no sense a toy, be- 
cause it has certain definite ends of an essen- 
tially practical nature to fulfil, and because it 
carries out those purposes with signal success, 
involving a minimum of trouble and_re- 
sponsibility. While it must at all times be 
an ornament, it must be an ornament that 
fits into one’s scheme of things with a har- 
monious regard for its surroundings, quietly 
emphasising its economic as well as_ its 
esthetic attributes. 

The most imposing of our pig troughs re- 
sembles a shallow stone coffin more than 
anything else, and it may be one for aught I 
know. It is of great age and has the rugged 
symmetry of a lichened rock. Another 
veteran is about a yard long, half as wide, 
and 10 inches deep. (Personally, I do not 
think they ought to be much shallower). 
This one is the most convenient size. It is 
made of sandstone, rudely chiselled. It is 
mossy and hoary, and one side has been worn 
by the champing chins of generations of 
grateful porkers. 

Since this latter specimen has been so 
generally admired it may be useful to name a 
few of its contents. The taller subjects in- 
clude a tiny Retinispora about 4 inches high 
and eight or nine years old, and a 6-inch 
specimen of that quaint and pretty thing, 
Crassula sarcocaulis, which has the bearing 
of an aged tree. Erigeron leiomeris is here 
with Alyssum idzum trailing about it. 
Papaver alpinum peeps over the edge, Bellis 
sylvestris lends a touch of bright crimson with 
its nodding heads, and Primula minima, im- 
possibly ‘‘ miffy ’’ elsewhere, adorns its 
rosettes of glossy-green, wedge-shaped leaves 
with rosy-lilac. There is a_lively pad of 
Gentiana verna, another of the delightful 
Gypsophylla cerastioides. Draba Dedeana 
and one or two other dainty trifles of the 
same race are slowly being surrounded by 
the sage-green, lichenous mosaic of the 
microscopic Raoulia sericea. R. glabra has 
crept over one wall of the trough and _ slid 
half-way down the other side. A tuft of 
Sedum brevifolium, gleaming with an elec- 
tric blue tint these wintry days, is also 
colonising by tossing its tiny round leaves 
into any mossy crevice within range. 

That does not exhaust the list of occupants 
in this one pig trough of very moderate size. 
But it will, I hope, be enough to indicate 


The Alpines in this stone sink include 

Campanula Zoysii in full flower, Saxi- 

fraga cesia, Linaria alpina, Saxifraga 
Irvingii, and Potentilla nitida 


what a multum in parvo one of these articles 
can be. - How profound an interest even that 
little collection can inspire must be left to the 
imagination and mentality of each individual. 
A. IT. JOHNSON. 


The Scarborough Lily. 


lowering now is this beautiful Lily from 
South Africa. -It is sometimes recommended 
for culture in the open air during the summer, 
but it is essentially a plant for the-cool green- 
house. The bulbs should be given a friable 
compost containing a free addition of sharp 
sand, and these, when established, will 
throw up several stout spikes of brilliant scar- 
let, funnel-shaped flowers every year on 
stems 2 feet to 3 feet in height. These are 
very desirable for indoor decoration, and if 
used in their pots will retain their beauty for 
quite a long time, provided the plants have 
been grown under cool conditions. Offsets 
are produced freely, and these form the best 
means of increase if taken off while small and 
potted up singly into small pots. E. M. 


' Asclepias tuberosa 


This is not only one of the most distinct of 
hardy herbaceous plants, but it is also one of 
the showiest, and most worthy of extended 
cultivation; yet, notwithstanding its distinc- 
tive colour, it is seen but rarely in our gar- 
dens. While rarely seen in anything like 
good condition on soils that are cold and 
wet in winter, it may be.grown quite easily 
on light warm soils. Where such do not 
exist it would be very easy to prepare a 
barrowful or so of suitable soil, say, of peat, 
leaf-soil, and sharp sand in equal parts. 
This, added to the ordinary garden soil, or 
even discarding the latter altogether and pre- 
paring a bed of the soil named, with a few 
inches of drainage, would be_ sufficient to 
secure success, The brilliant and compact 
umbels of orange-coloured blossoms are pro- 
duced terminally on stems nearly 2 feet high, 
and at any time of the year the peculiar shade 
of colour is by no means plentiful. In those 
gardens where special accommodation is 
given to American shrubs of a peat-loving 
nature this plant might also be included. 
Once planted in suitable soil it should re- 
main undisturbed for several years. The 
plant may be readily raised from seed, which 
is easily obtained, 
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held at Vincent Square on December 
was exceptionally good for the 
time of the season. The display of Chrys- 
anthemums, Orchids, Carnations, and other 
greenhouse flowers was all the more remark- 
able in view of the wintry weather prevailing 


at the time. ; 
ORCHIDS 


A small group of very choice Cypripediums 
by Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells, aroused sreat interest. Two of the 
varieties, Viz., The Princess and Cardinal 
Mercier, g gained Awards of Merit. We select 
the \ fatiety J. B. Armstrong for illustration. 
It is a bold flower of massive proportions 
possessing a round dorsal sepal of unusual 
dimensions. 

A collection of handsome Cypripediums 
interspersed with Cattleyas and Calanthes 
came from Captain Drummond (gardener, 
Mr. Lewis Smith), of Cadland Park, South- 
ampton. 

A very lovely canary-yellow Brasso-Lelio- 
Cattleya bearing the varietal name Fladida 
was shown by “Baron Schroder, The Dell, 
Englefield Green. 
for its pure soft yellow colour, 


FLORAL EXHIBITS 


Cyclamens made their first appearance this 
season in the form of a crested or fimbriated 
type in white and pink, the strain being 
raised and shown by Mr. A. Shambrook, 
Aylesbury. 


Tora last meeting of the year, which was 


15th, 


Lady Mond (gardener, Mr. W. Petty), 
Melchet Court, Romsey, sent a collection of 
Gesneras in many colours in pink and 
orange shades, and these were~ nicely 


arr anged near to the entrance to the hall and 
excite <d much admiration. 

These flowers, which require a warm 
greenhouse, are seldom seen nowadays, but 
nt one time they were more extensively 
cultivated. 

Messrs. Sutton-and Sons sent another de- 
lightful collection of Chrysanthemums raised 
from seed. The seedlings were chiefly single 
and of a bright range of colours serviceable 
for cutting ~ and conservatory decoration. 
They were all raised from seed sown in 
February of this year. The cultivation of 
Chrysanthemums from seed opens out new 
possibilities for these indispensable winter 
flowers. 

Mr. A. G. Vinten, of Balcombe, who has 
been showing Chry santhemums very success- 
fully this year, showed large-flowered blooms 
richly coloured. Perhaps “the most striking 
variety was Bridgwater Absolute, the large 
and single flowers of which are of a rich 
chestnut-bronze on a yellow ground. 

The most talked of group in the show 
was the collection of hardy shrubs -by the 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs, who sent over 100 


deciduous species and varieties showing the 


of the. differently-coloured barks in 
Withee The display was most interesting, 
but the colour effect would have been en- 
hanced if the collection had been reduced in 
numbers to-the most effective subjects only. 

To those who had never realised how 
decorative the leafless shoots of shrubs may 
be, the exhibit must have been an education 
in itself. It is certain that only too rarely is 


effect 


attention paid to this matter when laying out _ 


pleasure grounds. In this exhibit the 
“ whitewashec ” stems of Rubus. biflorus 
contrasted with the nearly black shoots. of 
Salix purpurea. Light browns were fur- 
nished by Rose species, Berberis Jamesiana 
and Acer macrophyllum; reds by Salix 
vitellina britzensis, Cornus alba, and Phila- 
delphus. coronarius; and bright greens by 


It was greatly admired 


Bamboos, Rosa Soulieana and Leycesteria 
formosa. The pleasing variety in form was 
also brought out by contrasting the weeping 
shoots of Salix Babylonica with the long, 
thin, lance-like stems of Phyllostachys spathi- 
flora and other Bamboos. 

Draceenas, which make admirable room 
plants, were shown in quantity by Mr. L. R. 


Russell, Richmond. 
Hardy Heaths in bloom were shown by 
Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, of Brandstone. 


The greater part of the exhibit was made up 
of forms of Erica carnea, which is so valu- 
able for flowering out of doors quite regard- 
less of frost and. snow. Some of the most 


marked. varieties were E. c. alba, E. c. 
Vivellii, which has brownish foliage and 
brilliant carmine-red flowers, and E. c. 


The new Lachenalia Boundii <= 
Flowers coral red ~ 


Queen Mary, which is a rich pink. The 
group also included the valuable 
Heath E, Darleyensis, which begins to flower 
in November and continues until the spring, 
and the upright-growing Erica stricta. Some 
well-berried plants of Skimmia japonica were 
shown to advantage among the Heaths. 

Carnations in gay and telling colours were 

shown by those famous growers, Allwood 
Bros., 
and W. H. Page. 
_— The deep purple-violet variety Sybil was 
again in evidence. It is a most unusual 
colour for a Carnation. The dark red Sir 
Philip Sassoon was also conspicuous. 

Mr. Klinkert, Richmond, sent a collection 
of trained and clipped Boxes and Yews suit- 
able for planting in formal gardens or in such 
places where clipped trees are appreciated. 

Novel table decorations in the form of 
miniature alpine plants thriving on rock were 
shown by Mr. F. G. Wood, Ashtead, Surrey. 


‘show. The strong spikes of coral-red, 


_L. pendula x L. rubida, 


_ yard and Co., Maidstone. 


hybrid > 


Mr. Engelmann, Stuart Low and Co., 


ee OF MERIT 
Lachenalia Boundii — 


This was the outstanding novelty 


shaped flowers are likely to prove the s 
of great attraction for conservatory — 
tion at Christmas. The flowers, which 
large for a Lachenalia, are lightly tipped , 
green and chocolate. There is no yellow 
the corolla, and the deep coral-red 
runs down the mottled stems. Parer 
Shown by 3 


Bound and Son, Redhill- 
The four ‘Chrysanthemums, 
Omega, Phryne, and Bianca (describe e 
December. 19th, page 783), all r 
Awards of Merit on this occasion in addi 
to the First-class Certificates of the Mi ti 
Chrysanthemum Society. 2 oe 
Two new Carnations received ‘Kar 
Merit, viz., Mary Pearson (dark hel tt 
of delicious perfume, shown by - 
naner Low and Co.) and Sir Alfred. Mon« 
large bright crimson on long stout s 
shown by Lady Mond, Mee c 
Romsey). 
The only exhibit of fruit was a eollecue 
little-known Apples by Messrs. George B 
All of the Aq 
shown have been in cultivation for a 
many years, the history of some v 
being lost in antiquity. It was a collecti 
of conse interest to the pales 
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Manures for Potatoes. 


HAVE an allotment, and as it req 
manure which I cannot afford this 
would you please tell me if sulphate 

ammonia_and nitrate of soda would be g 
and when I should apply them ?-- 2Wonlé 
soda be bad for the Potato crop? = 
Pisses Newnury. 
[Please note that we do not reply to quert 
by post, but that we are always please 
answer through the columns of GARDE 
ILLUSTRATED. The answer to your questi 
depends entirely on the condition of the ; 
in your allotment. If it is in good heart 
see no reason why you should not use at 
ficial manures for one season. If you~ 
the article on manures and crop producti 
which you will find on page 719 in our iss 
of November 21st, you will find a few |! nt 
that will fit your case. — ae 
It will not be necessary to use sulpha 
ammonia and nitrate of soda, because 
these manures contain the same plant food= 
namely, nitrogen, If you want to grow % 
good crop, using only artificial manures, 
must use a complete artificial manure—1.é. 
manure containing a supply of nitro 
phosphate, and potash. The following woul 
make a good mixture, and would be the quan 
tity you would require for each 100 squ 
yards of ground:—2} Ibs. of sulphat 
ammonia, 23 lbs. of sulphate of eS x 
of superphosphate of lime, 30 P- Ct; 
of steamed bone-flour. 24 
The ingredients should be ae sepa 
rately and thoroughly well mixed just b 
being required for use. You will notice tha 
quantity advised above works out app 
mately to 2 ozs. per square yard. The be 
rate and time to apply the above mixture 
the Potato crop would be 1 oz. per squi 
yard at planting time, giving the second 1 
at earthing-up. You will find that — 4 
manure would be more evenly applied if 3 
added a ‘‘ spreader.’? You could use 
wood ashes. or dry garden soil; 14 Ibs. 
either of the above would be a convent 
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antity to use. If you do this you will, of 
sourse, use 2 ozs. of the mixture at planting 
fmd 2 ozs. at earthing-up time. 

| If you want to use nitrate of soda instead 
4 sulphate of ammonia you must apply ‘it 
‘eparately, as it does not mix well with the 
ther manures mentioned above. In_ this 
fase we should advise you to apply the above 
mixture (leaving out the ammonia) at plant- 
lng time, and the nitrate of soda just as the 
Yotatoes appear above ground. Two and a 
jalf Ibs. of nitrate of soda per 100 square 
jards would be sufficient. Again you would 
vant a “ spreader,’ or you will have great 
jifficulty in applying the manure evenly. 
itrate of soda is not generally considered 
od nitrogenous manure for the Potato crop 
xcept for the early Potato trade.—J.] 


Large Brussels Sprouts 


[fear the prevailing fashion for large fruits 
id vegetables also affects this, as one often 
jes very large Sprouts for sale, and’ pur- 
iWasers object to the small, much firmer ones, 
flat are of much better flavour, can be 
poked whole, and when well served are as 
ice a winter vegetable as can be got. I find 
ie large, coarse-growing varieties inferior 
(flavour, Another objection to the large- 
|fowing varieties is the room they occupy. 
/hey require more time, that is, they must be 
jwn in February in frames, and in severe 
jinters are much sooner cut down by severe 
jOsts than the smaller kinds that are close to 
€ ground and firmer in texture. Last 
inter I had a few rows of a large kind to 
ist the quality. This quickly succumbed to 
‘© weather, whilst the smaller kind stood 
l@ frost and came in useful. One of the 
lief points of success in the culture of this 
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vegetable is to give no check from the time 
the seed is sown till the seedlings are planted 
in their permanent quarters. Indeed I would 
rather sow a few weeks later than allow the 
plants to get starved in the seed-beds. I 
would advise early sowing when large 
Sprouts are desired. A cold frame or a spent 
hot-bed just suits them, but it is useless to 
sow in February if the plants are kept about 
for three or four months, as those from a 
sowing on a warm south border early in 
March will produce good-Sprouts if kept on 
the move and not allowed to remain too long 
in one place, or suffer from want of moisture. 
These plants do far better when sown early 
if pricked out. Indeed, if time and room can 
be afforded them, I would advise pricking out 
all the plants, as it creates a sturdy habit and 
also tends to form early Sprouts, and I find 
they do not run to seed so quickly. 


W. S. H. 


Savoy Early Ulm 


The smaller Savoys are less strongly 
flavoured than those of the Drumhead type, 
and of these Early Ulm is one of the best. 
The mistake which many growers make lies 
in a too early sowing. When seeds of Early 
Ulm are sown in late March or in April the 
heads from the resulting plants turn in with 
those of the later Cabbages—just, in fact, 
when they are superfluous, and consequently 
less appreciated than they would be at a later 
date. Sown, however, during the third week 
in May, this excellent little Savoy is available 
in November and December, when, after a 
touch of frost, its mild flavour and useful size 
are certain to make it a favourite at the table. 


A ScotrisH GARDENER. 


Note the enormous breadth of the dorsal sepal. 
chocolate-coloured spots on a green groundwork and edged with a broad white rim 


. view. 
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Cypripedium J. B. Armstrong, shown at Vincent Square, December 15th 


Front and back view of the same flower. 


The dorsal is well marked with 


Armchair gardening 


It would be interesting to know how many 
plans are evolved at the fireside during these 
long winter nights when catalogues are 
scanned and the merits of certain firms’ vege- 
tables and flowering plants come under re- 
We may have had a good all-round 
season, or, on the contrary, some of the 
vegetables upon which we had pinned our 
faith disappointed us. It is well to remem- 
ber that one year’s experience is not always 
enough, and failure may not be due to the 
seed we sowed with so much anticipation, 
but to our impatience in getting it into the 
ground too early. It is not quite fair to pass 
judgment on a particular brand of seed on a 
first failure. The season may account for 
something, but more than jJikely it is unsuit- 
able ground, or, as I have said, too premature 
sowing. About this time a good many gar- 
deners are contemplating what they shall 
grow in ithe coming year. Like myself, they 
are jotting down what they would like to 
grow, and then, before the actual lists are 
ready to be posted to the seedsman, find that 
they have to cross out some of the entries, 
owing to insufficient room in the garden. We 
recognise more and more the importance of 
the advice so often tendered to grow a few 
things well rather than take in hand many 
and grow them indifferently. 

Opportunities for practical gardening out 
of doors may be few for many of us, it is true, 
but we may help matters by getting together 
our seed pans and boxes, and ensuring a 
supply of soil, so that everything may be 
ready when seed-sowing time arrives. Let 
us give the seedsman a chance by sending our 
orders early. It avoids a rush at the last. 

LEAHURST, 
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Southern Gardens 


Dwarf Beans 

The forcing of dwarf Beans is very profit- 
able in private gardens, where the necessary 
greenhouse accommodation is available, and 
a temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. can be 
maintained. The actual time of sowing will 
be determined by the facilities at hand, but 
when a vinery is started into growth will be 
a good time to sow the first batch. This 
structure is suitable for a variety of plants 
needing a little warmth. The best varieties 
are Osborn’s Forcing and Canadian Wonder. 
Pots 8 inches in diameter are a useful size; 
they are provided with ample drainage over 
which is laid a thin layer’of turf.. The root- 
ing medium consists of good quality loam 
and a little leaf-mould and manure from an 
old Mushroom-bed. Several seeds are placed 
in each receptacle, and finally the seedlings 
are reduced to-four strong plants. Watch 
for red spider, which will appear unless the 
plants are well syringed on fine bright days. 


Lettuce 

A sowing of a small Cabbage variety can 
be made in boxes of light soil and the seeds 
germinated in a warm greenhouse. When 
the seedlings are large enough prick them off 
a few inches apart. A mild hotbed is a good 
place for an early supply. 


Seed catalogues 

To me these are full of interest, especially 
those dealing with hardy plants and novelties. 
Experience has taught me that among the 
latter will be found a number which are no 
improvement on existing varieties, but still 
progress is made, and every gardener should 
try a few. However, the point is this, get 
your seed order off as soon as possible, and 
for the most-part rely on varieties that suc- 
ceed in your particular district. 


Pruning recently-planted fruit trees 
Much has been written in connection with 
the pruning or otherwise of newly-planted 
fruit-trees. Personally, I think pruning is 
advisable, and I have seen trees make much 
better growth for being shortened back the 
same season as when they were planted. 


Trees on walls 

During open weather the work of pruning 
and tying should be completed, and the trees 
cleansed with a reliable insecticide. Unsatis- 
factory examples must be dealt with, and 
where the growth is excessive the trees can 
be carefully lifted, the drainage improved, 
and a little fresh soil placed among the roots 
when replanting. Trees that appear to be 
starved and stunted may be improved by a 
top-dressing of fibrous loam, to which is 
added a liberal sprinkling of old mortar- 
rubble. A portion of the old soil should be 


removed so that the new compost will come — 


in contact with the fibrous roots. A mulch- 
ing of partly-decayed manure will also bene- 
fit the trees. 


Cinerarias 

The earliest plants are coming into flower, 
and when the blooms begin to open, the ap- 
plication of stimulants should cease. Later 
batches must be kept near the roof-glass of 
a frost-proof greenhouse, and fed with liquid 
manure when they have filled their pots with 
roots. Fumigate the house occasionally and 
watch for the leaf maggot. If these are dis- 
covered early they. can be eradicated by 
pinching with the thumb and finger. 


Stephanotis floribunda 


This old climber is generally grown in 
large tubs or planted out, the latter method 
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being the best. Now is a good time to cut 
out weak growths, and thus more fully ex- 
pose the remainder, which will then flower 
freely in due season. Sponge the leaves and 
free the plants of insects, mealy bug being 
partial to this chaste climber. 


Calceolarias 

These plants are often spoilt by too much 
heat and a dry atmosphere. The ideal place 
for them now is a pit from which frost is 
excluded, and the pots should stand on a 
cool, moist bottom, such as sifted ashes. 
Admit air whenever possible and keep them 
free of green-fly. 


Watering 

One of the most important items in grow- 
ing vlants under glass jis watering, and more 
particularly in the winter. The water ought 
always ttio be of about the same tempenature 
as the house, or the woos will receive a chill. 
Sufficient water must be applied to 
thoroughly wet the whole of the soil, and 
when in doubt it is better to let the plant 
wait until the next day rather than overdo it 
with mioisture. . Alll, ihand+wooded plants re- 
quire extra care in watering. 


Vine borders 

In some instances the border can be ex- 
tended with advantage, and the first thing to 
do is to prepare tthe soil. Giood quality loam 
js essential, anid fine Grapes cannot be pro- 
duced ‘without it. This should form the 
staple, ‘to whlich are added told momntar-rubble, 
wwood-ashes, and a ilitthe charcoal, the whole 
being used in a fairly rough ‘state. 
ample drainage, over which are laid some 


thick fresh turves. The existing turf wall 


should ‘be icarefull'vy loosened so that ithe new - 


soil will amatgamate with the old, Make at 


firm as the operation proceeds. 


In conclusion 

The end of 1925 is at hand, and I cannot 
allow this to pass by without thanking the 
numerous readers for their kind letters and 
words of appreciation. At the beginning of 
the year we think there is a lot of informa- 
tion to be given to the gardening public, but 
as time goes by we realise that much of it 
has been quoted before and in a much better 
way. Still, it has been a pleasure, and per- 
haps new readers. have picked up a few 
grains of knowledge ; if so, the humble writer 


of this column is amply rewarded. A Happy 


New Year to all. T. W. Briscoe. 
Head gardener to W. R. Lysaght, Esq., 
Castleford, Chepstow. 


Northern Gardens 


Christmas Roses , 


As these send up their flower-stems it is 
desirable to place a frame over them (if the 
clumps are small a hand-light will do quite 
well) to prevent the blooms being spoiled by 
rain or snow. The flowers under this treat- 
ment are much purer and finer than it is 
possible to have them. when fully exposed. 
The frames must never be shut close, but 
should have the sashes tilted at the back. 


Cucumbers 


This is a distinctly troublesome crop during 
the winter, and unless a temperature of not 
less than 70 degs. can be maintained (75 degs. 
is better) it is useless attempting the produc- 
tion of these during the short dark days. 
While but little pinching should be given, 
there must be no overcrowding of the shoots, 
it being better to cut out some of these alto- 
gether rather than weaken the necessary 
branches by excluding light, with often use- 


\ 


Jerusalem Artichokes” 


-~may properly rest. : 
a genial moist position in the dark, where 


Arrange - 


~ Begonia President Carnot. 


x oe, 


December 26, | 


less lateral shoots. Thin out, therefor 
without scruple should there be any crowdin 


These may be dug up now and stored 
the open, the north side of a wall being 
splendid spot in which to place them. Hi 
against the wall, cover ‘with a little stre 
and a few shovelfuls of earth, and all w 
usually be well. By lifting and storing th 
the ground will be available for manu 
and digging. “J oye 


Seakale . aes 

This is always welcome, so to have eat 
supplies the roots should now be dug up an 
laid in dry soil in a cool shed so that they 
In 10 days introduce to 


regular temperature of 60 degs. or over cat 
be maintained. 2h 


Early vines at ee 

Where it is necessary to provide r 
Grapes early in the season. a start must noy 
be made. The house should be kept shu 
close and a little warmth allowed in the pipe 
but a high temperature must not be a 
tempted at first. Syringe walls and path 
two or three times daily, as a genial atmo 
sphere is what is wanted, The temperatur 
can be gradually increased later on after th 
Vines have begun to move. While the so 
round the roots must be kept moist, it is fa 
to keep it saturated. i Bie eae 


Gloxinias _ te 2 a 
_ If some of the bulbs were ripened off. early 
they may now be shaken free of soil a 
either potted into small pots or planted 
shallow boxes. In either case leaf-mould an 
sand should form the main ingredients i 
which to start them. Set in a nice gen 
temperature and_ sprinkle overhead tw 
daily with tepid water. - Young plants rai 
during last summer and that have been ke 
growing all winter should be very caref 
watered at all times. Set on a shelf nea 
the light and encourage them to get rea 
for a shift into larger pots at the end « 
January. Oe 


~ ~ Sp NS 
This strong-growing, fibrous-rooted pla 
sometimes gets rather unsightly, partly 
cause it gets bare at the bottom and the leav 
turn rusty or pale in colour. A very go 
plan is to cut well back about this time, a 
allow young shoots to come on to take 
places of those . removed. This Begonia 
grows so rapidly when given favourable co 
ditions that there need never be any cot 
punction about using the knife. Allow the 
soil to get-a little dry before cutting dow 
and also be sparing with the watering-c 
until growth begins to push. Top-dress wi 
good rich soil, and give a sprinkling 
Thomson’s Plant Manure in February 
March. fe Baie 


Work for bad weather = 
There is, usually, abundance of work und 
cover, even during long spells of inclem 
weather in winter. Lawn-mowers shoulc 
taken to pieces, thoroughly cleaned, oile 
and put together again. Any handy m 
should be able to do this, but should any ps 
be broken or worn send away at once tot 
maker or to a reliable firm which undert 
this work. Make Birch brooms in quan 
these improving with keeping if stored in 
dry place. Make and repair cutting-bo 
scrub all empty pots, grade, point, and bur 
stakes. _ Secure and. point Pea-sta 
grading and storing where they can be easily 
got at when wanted. C. Brair. 
Preston House, Linlithgow, { 


: ember 26, 1925. 
A simple way of heating the 
small greenhouse 


T is generally agreed and understood that 
smoke affects ithe viltality of practically alll 
plants, ‘but when ithis is combined With 
in the form of a idense smoke fog iit may 
havoc wilth plants ‘and shrubs in the 
and result in ‘heavy financial toss to 
se growers ‘who iare rearing flowers under 


moke, whether domestic or industrial, is 
of ithe greatest nuisances of the present 
7, besides being quite unnecessary and 
steful. The ~problem as to how _ this 
anice can be abated lis not a local one, 
lis a question of the greatest national jim- 
tance. 
f only those whio are actively interested 
horticulture could realise the immense 
nage which is caused each year to the 
es and plants throughiout ithe United 
gdom ‘by the lack of lighit, deposit of tanry 
latter on ithe leaves, stems, and flowers, and 
polluitiion ‘of ithe atmosphere with sulphur 
wide due to our old-fashioned anid crude 
aethods of burning coal, the force of public 
nion would soon, if properly organised, 
unge the present conditions. 
t is quite time that active steps shouild be 
sen to. deal wiith ithe smoke nuisance, 
hich is caused very ‘largely iby the burning 
‘w coal in domestic grates. There is no 
id iio do away with all open fireplaces. iif 
okeless solid fuel can be provided at the 
ume cost ias raw coal, (but aill the old Ixitchen 
ges should undoubtedly be replaced by 
‘ookers, and ‘waiter should ‘be heated by 
ike ‘boilers or gas waiter heaters. : 
Electricity will provide power for running 
ulways (although in the case of a certain 
mous railway near London the electrical 
ice iis as yet far from efficient), and it 
valiso play its part iin providing some of 
power jfor industrial purposes. For theatt- 
purposes, however, except in a few very 
beCial ‘cases, its ost ‘will be too thigh to 
amit of iits use. 
Gardening is one of the most fascinating 
“healthy of all hobbies, and to many of 
tho, like myself, are obliged to work in 
don or some iother gity, the making of a 
den and the rearing of choice flowers iis 
ideal occupation for the leisure (hours. 
ne English climate is, however, somewhat 
Kle, especially duning ithe winiter and early 
ing, and iit as during ithese periods of the 
ar ithat the greenhouse is able to play such 
Limportant part. 
The coke-fired boilers used for heating 
Ost glasshouses certainly do not cause any 
joke, but the management of even a smaaill 
enhouse or .conservaltory iis not such an 
sy matter as it used to be a few years ago. 
Jour is scarce and very expensive, and the 
nateur gardener whio ait one time was able 
fford to pay the wages of a man ito stoke 
© greenhouse furnace is iofiten obliged 
jiher to do this himself or else ito give up the 
ising and growin goof halfshardy plants. 
|Excessive damp is an even more senious 
than cold, and iit will be found in actual 
ice that many quite tender plants will 
isttand several degrees of frost iif the 
sphere ican be kept dry and buoyant. 
ur greenhouses could Ibe readily heated at 
cost without idaborious and dirty 
ng, and, worse still, the -necessity for 
sional visits of inspection on a cold 
“s night, I feel sure ithat we should see 
ithe next few years a great increase in 
heated greenhouses throughout the 
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the Briltish Commercial Gas Association, 
| Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, has 
lit prepared a most interesting text-book on 
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“The Heating of Small Greenhouses,’ and 
as ifew amaiteur gardeners are aware of the 
ease with which a small gassheating installla- 
thon can \be fitted into an existing greenhouse 
I would advise ithem to write for a copy of 
this book, wwihich is supplied free of charge. 
The information jis thoroughly practical and 
sound, ithe illustrations are excellent, and the 
gas industry jis to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing a book of such interest, 

For the heating of smalll and medium-sized 
greenhouses the gas-fired heater promises to 
be a most efficient, convenient, and economi- 
cal little appliance which lis clean in. use, 
thoroughly reliable, needs no attention after 
it is once lighted, and can be brought into 
action at a moment’s notice, and oan be 
dispensed ‘wiith by the turning of a tap. 

Wihere greenhouses. and small conservia- 
tonies are at present lying empty, owing to 
the difficulty of providing the necessary arti- 
ficial heat, I would urge ithe owners to ob- 
tain a copy of this book. Modern appliances, 
such as gas-fired theaters for greenhouses and 
rustless steel tools for use iin the garden, are 
making the work for the amateur gardener 
much easier, lighter, and more pleasant than 
it has ever been iin ithe ipast. 


Poultry manure 


SHALL be obliged if you will mention, 
approximately, the percentages of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash in poultry 
manure of average quallilty. Nemo. 

[The following table is taken from an 
article by H. V. Garner, B.A., published in 
April, 1924, in the Journal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture :— 


Good 
Manure from | Manure from | Farm- 
Birds at Fattening yard 
Liberty. Birds, Ma- 
a nure. | Rape 
Cake, 
Air 5 Air | Cake 
Fresh. Dry. Fresh Dry. | Fed. 
Moisture .. | 59°5 | I0°0 | 70°3 | 15°0 | 72°6 | xo'rx 
Dry matter.. | 40°5 | 90'0 | 29 7 | 85*o | 27°74 | 89°9 
Nitrogen 1°75: |° 4°0 2°28 | 6°52 TAN 523 
Phosphoric 
ACIGIG sae tie I'00 | 2°27 <O% | 2°97 "39 | 295 
Potashé..=>se "54 | 1°22 "551 1°57 ‘Go| 1'5 
(The figures are percentages.) 
Mr. Garner points out that poultry manure 


contains about 25 times as much nitrogen 
and phiosphalte as an equal weight of farm- 
yard manure, but only the same amount of 
potash. He also gives the results of some 
field experiments camried jout in Cornwall 
over a six-year period. The comparison was 
between 4 owts. of poultry manure and a 
series of nitrogenous manures each providing 
the same amount of nitrogen as in 1 cwt. of 
nitrate of soda, - 
Hay: 
Cwt. per Acre, 


Average over 
Treatment per Acre, Six Seasons, 


No manure .. “8 vg ve s ++ 9 cwts. 
4 cwts, of superphosphate 5 a Ah RPGL Eanes 
+ 1 cwt, nitrate ot 


soda.. AC a we ae = a. 33 i 
4 cwts. of superphosphate + sulphate of am- 
monia os rer ar ‘ ee vie BOR Sag 
4 cwts. of superphosphate + dried blood .. 30 ~ ,, 
2; a + fish meal pe 40 i. 
” ” + guano .. os I ” 
- “A + 4 cwts. of fow 
manure... A = SE Br sor 30MM ve 
This itable shows that under the Cornwall 


conditions ithe poultry manure was about as 
effective as one-quarter of its weight of 
nitrate of soda. If ithis is so, poultry manure 
is a valuable manure for garden purposes. 
Many people are inclined to compare poultry 
manure ito guano, because it lis somewhat 
similar in origin. It should, however, be 
remembered that poultry manure jis never so 
rich in plant food as the better grades of 
guano. : 

Poultry manure, like most other organic 
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manures, is extremely variable in character, 
and ithe value of the manure depends a lot on 
the mode of preparation. The nitrogen con- 
tained in poultry manure is very easily lost 
under certain conditions. The nitrogen from 
this manure readily escapes as ammonia if 
the manure ‘is exposed to weathering condi- 
tions, or even when exposed in a shed. ‘The 
best way of preparing poultry manure. for 
application ito ithe soil is ito mix it wiith dry 
soil as it iis taken from the dropping-boards. 
The quantity of soil to use is one part soil to 
two pants manure; the mixture is then best 
stored in barrels under cover, Failing this, 
store in a compost heap in a shed. Tihe less 
turning the manure gets during its early 
stages the better, because ammonia is Jost att 
each turning. 

Readers willl have noticed that poultry 
manure is sticky when wet and dumpay when 
dry, and is itherefore difficult to appiy to the 
soil. When prepared as advised above it iis 
more-easily appiied, especially if left from six 
months to 12 months before applying it to the 
soil, Gardeners should remember that. well- 
preparea poutitry manure is very rich in am- 
monia and wiil often burn plant roots if 
applied in too large a quantity. It is also of 
too forcing a nature to be used for certain 
crops unless great care is taken re the quan- 
tity applied; e.g., if good poultry manure js 
applied to growing Potatoes at the rate of 
4 cwts. per acre, or 27 lbs. iper square rod, 
it should have the same effect as 1 owt. of 
nitrate of soda per acre, or 3 lb. per square 
rod. If used much above this quantity jit 
would drive ithe Potatoes into leaf and haulm 
with a light crop attached. An over-manured 
Potato orop usually goes black when cooked. 

Poultry manure can be used on most crops 
at the rate of 4 ozs. per square yard, or 8 ibs. 
per square rod. It is much improved as a 
good all-round manure if it is balanced better. 
This could be done by adding phosphate and 
potash. Mr. Garner, in the «article quoted 
recommends ithait 

Superphosphate or basic slag at 1 the weight of the air- 
dried manure, 


Kainit or wood ashes at ,t; the weight of the air-dried 
manure, 
The 


should be added. baianced manure 
could be used at the rate of 1 ton per acre, or 
73 OZS. per square yard.—J.] 


FRUIT 


Some good late keeping dessert 


Apples 
VERYONE who grows fruit knows the 
value of a good late-keeping dessert 


Apple. I mention below varieties that I 


have grown in South Wales and various other 


parts of the country. 

Kincs Acre Pippin.—This, the result of a 
cross between Ribston and Sturmer Pippin, 
is a fainly new variety, raised in that well- 
known Hereford nursery. On young and 
healthy trees the fruits, which attain a large 
size, are greenish-yellow and striped red on 
the side nearest the sun. The flesh is firm 
and of -a delicious flavour. It is an ideal 
Apple to grow vas ‘bush, cordon, or espalier, 
makes good growth, and bears freely. Ripe 
March and April, ; 

STURMER Pippin.—This is one of the latest 
dessert Apples I know, and if harvested pro- 
perly will keep iin good condition until June, 
while it is excellent for the table in February. 
The ‘fruit, which is rather on the smaill side, 
is greenish-russet and bronzed on the sunny 
side, flesh firm and sweet, niot free in growith, 
but icrops heavily if planted in a sheltered and 
warm spot. It ils best grown in bush form. 
The fruit should be allowed to hang as long 
as possible. 


Kinc oF Tompkins County,—This excel]- 
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lent Apple originated in America and iis one 
of our largest ‘and best ‘ate keepers. It is of 
a good shape and of a beautiful goliden-yellow 
when ripe, suffused and streaked red, flesh 
firm iand of delicious flavour. It does best 
when grown as a bush or pyramid in a shel- 
tered position. In season February to May. 
CLayGATE PEARMAIN.—This is a splendid 
late Apple that js not often met with to-day, 
butt one that deserves to be better known. Iit 
is of medium size, richly flavoured, and of 
finest quality. It is a prolific bearer on trees 
of anv description and makes growth freely. 
One of the best for Februairy and March. 
Lorp Hinpuip.—Thils ‘is a brightly-coloured 
Apple suffused with russet; of excellent 
flavour when at its best, during April and 
May. It may not be one of (the greatest 
bearers, but the ‘trees form upright and neat 
growth, It is ideal for bush or pyramid 
form. 
REINEITE DU CaNADA.—A valuable dessert 
Apple of medium size, round, greenish-yellow 


shaded russet. It is of excellent flavour and 
the trees aire besit grown in warm localities as 
espaliers or cordons as they are somewhat 
liable to canker as the ltrees get older. It is 
a heavy bearer and one that ican be recom- 
mended for ‘southern gardens. Season, 
Christmas to April. 

Wyken Pippin.—Thils is a splendid variety 
which keeps well into March. It is rather 
small, but very sweet. The trees bear freely 
and make healthy growth. It seems ‘to do 
well ion most soils and in-most positions on 
any kind of tree. 

BROWNLEE’S Russet.—This well-known 
variety is one of the best of the Russet 
family; colour brownish,. flesh tender and of 
delicious flavour. It #s a good and heavy 
bearer. In season February till April. 

Joun Stranpisu.—Thils excellent date Apple 
resembles very much ‘the 
Worcester Pearmain inicolour. . It its medium 
in size, flesh solid and of good flavour, bears 
abundantly on bushes and pyramids, which 
make free and healthy growth. In season 
January till end of March, 


well-known 
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Sr. >Ceciria.—A new variety ‘of which I 
have only had two seasons’ experience, but 
to all appearance it will prove an excellent 
variety in addition to those already men- 
tioned. Iit és certainly of the finest quality, 


Colour Effect 


URING the winter when flowers in the 

open garden are scarce, some charming 

effects may be obtained by the grouping 
of graceful evergreens and __ alternating 
groups of deciduous shrubs notable for their 
brightly-coloured bark. 

Picture a sloping bank, with a background 
of Azara microphylla, 
Ligustrum ionandrum, three beautiful ever- 
green shrubs, and not fastidious as to soil, 

Rising from these a few specimens of 
Picea pungens glauca, the Blue Conifer, and 
Betula yunnanensis var. Delavayi, the best 


Recent frost scenes in agMidland garden 


A glimpse of the rock garden and a Tamarix 


Silver Birch, or, Guage this, Betula alba will 
give a like effect, the silver bark at this 
season being most effective, Rubus biflorus 
and the other whitewash Brambles are also 
very delightful, for their long, whiplike 
young stems are heavily coated in silver. In 
front of these, Cornus alba and some of the 
newer Chinese Cornus are very conspicuous 
with their strong, young shoots of a dark 
red shade, while Cornus stolonifera var. 
flaviramea has its growths dressed in a 
pleasing lemon shade, and seen by the side 
of its relative is very attractive; so much for 
the Dogwoods. Introduce now the green- 
stemmed Spartium junceum and Leycesteria 
formosa, both dressed in a vivid green, and 
in the foreground we have the Willows, of 
which the Golden Willow, Salix alba var. 
vitellina, has long and graceful wands in a 
pleasing ‘yellow atray,and its companion, Salix 
vitellina britzensis, has, I think, the premier 
place in the colour arrangement, its more 
slender wands taking on at this season a very 
bright red, Include a plant or two -of 


~ stems, 


Lonicera nia On 


fruit on young trees of a fair size Be ke 
ing well into March. W.E. WRIGE 


Stockton House “Gardens, - 
Near Rugby, Ware 


in Winter 


_ Stephanandra Tanake, with anion ae 
and some of the Deutzias © 
brown). This selection, carefully plant 
and viewed on a winter day while the sun 
smiling upon them, gives an effect not easi 
beaten by any floral arrangement. If_ 
isolated specimen is wanted nothing can 
pass Acer pensylvaticum var. erythrocladun 
Low taking on a vivid scarlet, but, unfo 
tunately, still very rare. Se Se 


Bee Ne J. T. 1 
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Eve’s Garden” 


The publication of ‘ Adam’s Garden ” 
closely ‘followed by the anrival of “ Ev 
Garden,”’ by the same author, who wri 
under the ipseudonym L. E. Fox. The bo 

under review deals with ithe culitivaition ©: 
Carnations, Chrysanthemums, bulbs, Ros 
and flowers grown in jthe open, and muct 
the information, though sound and practic 
is elementary and somewhat stereotyped. 


The author deals very exactly with 
problems of the application ‘of chemi 
manures. He also deals fully with digg 


hoeing, mulching, watering, seed grow 
iand propagation by seeds, divisions, layert 
and cuttings. 

A préfatory note is written by Mr. I 
Fraser, F.L.S., V.M:H., who rightly reo 
mends the work to those who have 
been taught the ant of gardening and f 
themselves jin difficulties about most thing 
from ithe start. : 


Published = 0 


* << Eve's Garden,’’ by L. E. Fox. 
mans, Green, & Co.; price 2s. 6d. 


ecember 26, 1925 


_Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
| GaRDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
| should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
nly, and addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING 
LUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
ters on business should be sent to the Pup- 
HER. The name and address of the sender are 
quired in addition to any designation he may 
ire to be used in the paper. When more than 
ne query is sent each should be on a separate 
ece of paper, the name and address being added 
each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
press some days in advance of date, queries 
not always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ely following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 
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Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


_ GREENHOUSE 

‘Keeping Marguerites 

_ (N.).—After having been lifted and estab- 
lished in the pots they may be stood with 
largoniums during the winter in a house 
with a temperature of about 45 degs. Do not 
over-water, and in the spring, if all goes well, 
ey will soon produce plenty of cuttings, 
hich can be rooted in the same way as Pelar- 
niums, etc. 


Keeping Salvia patens 

'(M.).—The plants should be lifted from the 
en ground, and after the soil has been well 
ken off, the roots can be placed in fine dry 
in a greenhouse or in a cold frame, and 
otected in such a way that frost does not 
ach them. In this way the roots keep 
er than when dried and put away in sand 
ona shelf. If your plants are in pots they 
sould be cut down and be stood under a 
re stage till Mareh. These, if 
ought into the light early in the year, will 
start into growth and the young shoots make 
ine cuttings, which may be planted out in 


intirrhinums from seed 

| (W. H.).—Early in February is the best 
lime to sow the seed, raising it in gentle 
Meat. Pans or boxes, according to the num- 
per of plants required, are the best receptacles 
fO sow the seed in. These should be filled 
with light, rich soil, making the surface firm 
ad level. The seeds being small, a Slight 
Overing of fine sandy soil suffices. To avoid 
turbing the seeds the soil should be well 
tered before sowing. Shading with paper 
ists the germination of the seeds and pre- 
its the undue drying of the surface. A 
tion where there is plenty of light is neces- 
ary to prevent the plants becoming drawn. 
KS soon as the seedlings are strong enough 
ley should be pricked out into a frame and 
mally planted out towards the end of April in 
He quarters in which they are to flower. 


xaising Eucalyptus from seed 

(J. N.).—You would do better to wait until 
arly in the year before sowing the 
jucalyptus. The variety citriodora is one of 
ur best cool greenhouse plants. Sow in pans 
“sandy peat and loam, scarcely cover the 
d, then place a sheet of glass over the pan 
nd keep it dark and warm until the seed 
erminates. Pot off as soon as the seedlings 
an be handled, giving a little well-decayed 
lanure to the previous compost. An ordi- 
ity greenhouse or conservatory will grow 
aem very well after this, but the seeds need 
heat of 65 degs. to germinate. 

inerarias 

‘{Amateur).—The leaves of your Cinerarias 
fe badly infested with what is known as the 
mining maggot. If you examine. the 
faves carefully you will see it easily. A 
milar pest infests the leaves of the Chrys- 
ithemum, often giving much trouble, and 
cially of the well-known Paris Daisy. 
ne insects are the produce of eggs, deposited 


— 


in the leaf by a small fly, and when germi- 
nated the maggot finds food in eating out the 
green matter that lies between thé fine upper 
and lower cuticles of the leaves. The best 
means of destroying it is by pinching between 
finger and thumb the moment evidences of it 
are seen on the leaves. Badly-affected leaves 
should be, picked off and burnt, but your 
plants are kept in a too warm and dry tem- 
perature, and that has helped the insects. 
Cinerarias should be kept in a cool frame 
where the temperature ranges from 4o degs. 
to 50 degs., being kept near the glass and 
covered up with mats-at night till flower-buds 
show. They may go into the greenhouse in 
a rather warmer temperature to bloom in 
December. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Moving Rhododendrons 

(R. S. W.).—If carefully moved the 
Rhododendrons ought not to suffer much 
from the shift. It would be best to cut round 
each bush at a distance of 3 feet from the 
stem with a sharp spade, going perpendicu- 
larly down to a depth of at least 23 feet, then 
cut underneath the ball until all the anchor- 
ing roots are severed, and remove the bush 
with as much of the ball of earth as possible 
to the new position, which must be ready to 
receive it at once. Fill in the hole with peat 
or leaf-mould and make it firm. If the 
weather is at all inclined to be dry give a 
copious soaking of water and mulch heavily 
with long manure, rough leaf-soil, peat-moss, 
or some similar substance which will con- 
serve the moisture. 


Yew hedge bare at the bottom 

(Anon.).—You may cut down your Yew 
hedges fairly hard, but at the same time the 
pruning must not be of too drastic a nature. 
The best time to do this is as soon as the 
harsh winds of early spring are over. A very 
important matter in connection with old 
hedges, such as yours is, is that the ground 
in all probability is in a very impoverished 
state and a stimulant would be of great ser- 
vice. It is also likely to be very dry. If so, 
you might, when pruning is done, loosen the 
surface of the ground and give a thorough 
soaking of water, Then give a top-dressing 
of loam and manure, watering frequently 
during the summer if the weather is dry. If 
the weather is dry after pruning a syringing 
overhead on bright, warm days will be bene- 
ficial, as moisture applied in this way acts as 
a stimulant to the production of shoots from 
comparatively old wood. 


VEGETABLES 


Failure of Celery 


(R. W. P.).—We find after closely examin- 
ing the Celery plant forwarded that basal 
rot is present, without doubt being the reason 
why the plant has failed to develop a succes- 
sion of heart leaves in the usual manner. As 
to why the base of the stem rotted in the 
way it has done, we are unable to say. If the 
other plants in the trench from which this 
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was taken are similarly affected we should be 


-inclined to think that there is, or was, some- 


thing in the soil or manure of a deleterious 
nature. If the other plants have not got 
basal rot we are quite at a loss to account for 
their failing to develop growth in the usual 
way. It is fortunate the plants in the other 
trench are not affected. If on examination 
the whole of the plants in question are affec- 
ted with ‘‘ rot,’’ burn them, and take the pre- 
caution to dress the soil with hot lime. 


Blanching Celery with paper collars 


(A Reader).—This is an inefficient and 
time-wasting idea, as no proper blanching is 
possible unless the usual earthing-up is done. 
All it does is it saves the tying up with raffia, 
which, if carefully done, prevents the soil get- 
ting into the hearts of the plants. Had the 
plan been any good it would now be univer- 
sal. We have seen it used over 50 years ago 
by a well-known gardener in the north, who, 
in order to get a few early heads for exhibi- 
tion, put the plants in paper collars, but 
earthed up in the usual way. This same gar- 
dener used to enclose the heads in drain- 
pipes ; but the Celery treated in this way was 
poor compared with that which was moulded 
up in the usual way. 


FRUIT 


Planting fruit-trees 

(T.).—If you have no road on the north 
side of your ground an iron fence will do, if 
you plant a row of Spruce Firs close to it. 
These will goon give you a fine wind-break. 
Plant the first row with Farleigh Prolific 
Damson, very hardy. Then run the rows 
north and south of Apples: Lord Suffield, 
Lord Grosvenor, Pott’s Seedling, Frogmore 
Prolific, and Lane’s Prince Albert. Pears: 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, and Beurré Rance. Plums: Rivers’ 
Early Prolific, Czar, Victoria, and Monarch, 
and Morello Cherries, with, if you wish, 
Gooseberry. and Currant bushes amongst 
them. Well trench and clean the ground, 
break it up 20 inches deep, but leave the 
bottom soil where iit is. Adda thin dressing 
of well-decayed manure, get ithis done at 
once, and then the planting can be immedi- 
altely seen to. 


Peach-trees dying 

(C.).—As your Peach-trees have died away 
so ‘badly we should strongly advise you, ere 
planting others on the same border, itio re- 
move most of the soil and replace it with 
fresh ‘soil from ithe vegetable quarters. The 
soil may well be excavated to a depth of 
2 feet, ithe bottom being left well broken up, 
several inches in depth, to admit of free 
drainage. To replant in the old soil would 
be but to court failure. It is possible thait 
the soit may lack potash and Ibe too full of 
iron, but that cannot be told except by per- 
sonal inspection. In making the border add, 
if you can, some wood-ashes and soot, also a 
little (bone-meal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Various 


(O. F.).—Brussels Sprouts of a good stock 
will give plenty of good Sprouts shortly. 
They do this all through the winter. They 
do not want liquid-manure unless the plants 
are late. A cold frame in winter may be used 
to cover double Violets; or, if filled up to 
within 6 inches of the glass, be used to sow 
in at once Cauliflower, Cabbage, and Paris 
White Cos Lettuce to stand the winter, for 
spring planting, or to store in it Cabbage 
Lettuce for winter cutting, or Curled Endive 
to cover up in the dark to blanch white. 
Bulbs need not be stored in sand to keep 
them for the winter, but if it be used it must 
be quite dry. Very fine sifted ashes will do 
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also, but neither is essential. 
from cows, seeing. that both animals con- 


sume herbage chiefly. 


Destruction: of woodlice 

(J. L. H.).—Woodlice often congregate to- 
gether in large numbers in cracks, etc. If 
such places can be found, pour in boiling 
water, or they may be trapped by laying 
pieces of slates, tiles, or bricks on the soil 
and leaving them for 24 hours. The wood- 
lice will shelter under them. Potatoes or 
Apples cut in half and slightly scooped out 
and laid about, flat part downwards, will at- 
tract them, or very small garden pots, laid 
on their sides with a little dry horse-droppings 
at the bottom, and then partly filled with dry 
Moss, are good traps. 


Value of lime 

(T. M., Sussex).—Ground gets sick of 
manure dug in annually, even when heavy 
crops of vegetables are taken off it. Under 
such circumstances a dressing of freshly- 
slaked lime spread evenly, say, every third 
year, over the surface and dug in before 
planting or sowing would repay the grower. 
Lime lightens the soil and at the same time 
destroys the hosts of slugs, grubs, etc., that 
are found in heavily-manured soil. 


Fowls’ manure 

(T. M., Sussex).—The manure from a 
fowls’? run is very good for almost anything, 
but the run should be covered with sand or 
ashes, from off which the manure could be 
raked every day or so quite clear. Then, as 
collected, it should be smothered with soot, 
placed in a heap, and mixed with its bulk of 
soil, allowing it to remain so for a month, 
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then turning it and giving ita further dress- 
ing of soot, still allowing the manure to re- 
main to become sweetened and incorporated 
with the soil. If allowed to remain for three 
or four months so much the better. Then 
spread it on the ground in spring and fork it 
in. A thin dressing suffices. It is a mistake 
to employ this manure solely, as a different 
dressing is requisite the following year. See 
article in this-issue, page 795. 


Caustic alkali solution 

(J. C.).—This is the best winter dressing 
for fruit-trees and is prepared as follows :— 
If you only wish to prepare a small quantity 
dissolve 3 lb. of caustic soda in a gallon of 
water, then add 3 lb. of commercial potash 
(pearl ash), stir well, then mix both, adding 
enough water to make 5 gallons of solution. 
Apply to the large stems with a brush and to 
the small branches in the form of spray with 
a syringe or an engine. Be very careful that 
the solution does. not-touch the bare hands or 
clothes. You must also bear in mind that 
the solution must be applied when the trees 
are at rest. 


Reading and District Gardeners’ Mutual 


The last meeting of the autumn session 
was held in the Abbey Hall recently, and 
was presided over by Mr. A. W. Gower, 
F.R.H.S. The subject for discussion, 
‘* Soils,’? was introduced by Mr. H. H. Cook, 
University College Gardens, Shinfield. With 
reference to soil he said it was a mixture of 
mineral products, animal and vegetable re- 
mains, forming and collecting from remote 
ages until the present.time. Most interest- 
ing were the remarks upon the different kinds 
of soil, such as the soil of transport 
(alluvian), sand, clay, chalk, peat, etc. Then 
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full explanations were given of the differen 
between soil and subsoil, texture of so 
percolation of water, surface tension, evapora- 
tion, drainage, ‘temperature, aspect, s 
bacteria, retention of manures by the so 
concluding with fertility and condition 
very lengthy and instructive discussion fi 
towed. In the competition for three dist 
of Potatoes the entries were not so numero 
as usual, but some fine tubers were show 
The first prize and the GARDENING ILL 
TRATED bronze medal were won by Mr. F 
Green, The Gardens, Aldermaston Court, 
who had a specially fine dish of The Bishop, 
the second prize by Mr. A. H. Fulker, 
Gardens, Elmhurst, Reading, and the third 
by Mr. A. E. Kirby, Amity Road, Reading. 
In the’ non-competitive section Mr. E. Il 
Brighton Road, Reading, exhibited sey 
varieties of Apples grown on an allotment 
which the judges called special attention. g 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Meetin; 
for 1926 ; 
The Royal Horticultural Society will hold 
exhibitions and meetings during the ensuing 
year on January 12th and 26th; February of 
(annual meeting) and 23rd; March 9th and 
1oth; March 23rd and 24th; April 7th and 
8th; April 13th and 14th (Narcissus Show); 
April 20th and 21st; May 4th and 5th; M 
18th, 19th, and 20th (Chelsea Show); Ju 
ist and 2nd; June 15th and 16th; June 22 
(Amateurs’ Show); June 29th and 3oth; 
13th and 27th; August roth and 2ath 5 
tember 7th; September 21st, 22nd, and 2 
(Holland Park Hall Show); October 5th; 
October r2th and 13th (Fruit Show) ; October 
1gth and 20th (Orchid Show) ; November 2 
16th, and 30th; and December 14th. 
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OF QUALITY 


THE painstaking care in Selecting, Testing, and Raising only the 
best varieties of Vegetables is again confirmed in the record list of 
Gold Medals awarded during 1925 to Exhibits of Carters Vegetables. — 


It is well to remind our customers that over 12,000 individual test 
rows were grown to full maturity in our grounds at Raynes Park — 
during the past season, to compare and examine the merits of each 


variety at every stage of growth. 
quality is maintained. 


visit at Raynes Park. 
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This process is carried out each year so that the highest standard of 


We respectfully invite you to inspect our processes by paying us a 
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FLOWERS + FRUIT - VEGETABLES - BEES - GARDEN DESIGN 


_ TREES & SHRUBS +» THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


“WOL. XLVII.—No. 2442 


‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
_ tered at the General Post Office as a News- 


| 
| paper. The Offices are at 8, Bouverie Street, 


| London, B.C. 4. 


———— 

IDARR’S SPECIAL OFFER OF SURPLUS 
SPRING - FLOWERING BULBS. — Daffodils, Tulips, 

cillas,. etc. Bulbs in splendid condition at greatly reduced 

jrices. List on application. 


DARR’S SURPLUS HARDY PLANTS for 


J Flower Border and Rock Garden, including Asters, Irises, 
iphiniums, Hemerocallis, Lupins, Papavers, Helianthemums, 
ete. List on application BARR & SONS, King Street, 
event Garden, W.C. 2. 


\OBBIE’S 1926 Catalogue and Guide, 144 


r pages, 225 illustrations; free to all readers. Please men- 
on GARDENING ILLUSTRATED when writing. —DOBBIE 
CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


YEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 


| HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, etc. No emptying 
pools; no solids; no open filter beds; everything 
und and automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtainable. 
LIAM BEATTIE, -8, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
minster, London, 8 W. 1. 


[PECIAL OFFER.—l-year BLACK 
CURRANTS at £4 per 1,000, free on rail. Boskoop 
isnt, Seabrook, Baldwin, special large fine bushes 
| 2year-olds -at 3s. per dozen, £1 per 100, suitable 
Peeraens. — HILL-TOP FRUIT FARM, blakenham, 
wich. 


” 


RIVET, 1-2 ft. trans., 8s. 6d. 100; Quick- 
|. thorn, 1}-2 ft., fine stuff, 7s. 100; Currants, grand bushes, 
doz., carriage paid for cash.—NORMANS, Nurserymen, 
ewark, Notts. 


fOYBELLS shall now ring merrily throughout 
' the lands where Apples—Apples of appealing aroma—are 
eyed. because prices are now: 4-year, all sold; 2-year, 
| 6d., on Paradise stock; packing and carriage included. 
voor three specimens, fruiting, transplanted, 8 ft. x 5ft., at 

6d. each. Award of Merit, R.H.S., 14th Nov., 1922.— 
‘ILL TAYLER, Peace, Godalming. 


YARDEN ERS’ TROUSERS. — ‘‘Glenskot ” 
Yr Registered xcotch Tweeds. Patterns sent post free. Gar- 
ners’ Blue Twill Aprons with bib and pocket, 3s. 9d., post free. 
3HAW & MONTGOMERY, 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow. 


2OCKERY, well weathered water worn, 


beautifully coloured, Cheddar Gorge Rockery Stone, any 
te pieces or asus ; also dry wall stone for sale. Inspection 
vited.—_HIGHNAM, Rockery Depot, Weils, Som. 


TARDY PLANTS, ROSES, and FRUIT 


\L TREES. Revised catalogue now ready, free on applica- 
‘mto THOMPSON & MORGAN, Ipswich. 


| 


CIDE NOW to improve your GARDEN and 
write to A. F. WILKES, Horsecombe arries and Stone 
Combe Down, Bath, for Photos of OLD WORLD GAR- 
ORNAMENTS, Crazy Paving, and Stone for all purposes. 


a 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.—A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
/ Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


)IRDS’ ‘BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 


ea and all Garden Ornaments. Oatalogue No. 10 free. 
MORTON, 60, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 


—Ornamental Iron and Wire work of every description, 
ogue G.I. 156. Iron Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue 

Wood and Iron Gates, Catalogue G.I. 163. Kennel 
ling, G.I. 86, seule Fencing, Catalogue G.I. 70. Ask for 
S lists. BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. cx 


Saturday, December 26, 1925 


| Seca. SUPERB PONIES. 


NOW ie THE TIME TO PLANT our noblést hardy peren- 
nial. 
ingly beautiful and the glorious flowers are unrivalled for 
garden or home decoration. The plants are surprisingly 
hardy and sweet scented. 


KELWAY’S NEW PAONIES. Oollection CO, includes such 
exquisite tints as rose-pink, lilac rose, rich rose, deep 
amethyst, cherry red, crimson, purple crimson, maroon crim- 
son, white cream, faint blush, and peach, 30s. per dozen, 50 
for £5 5s., carriage paid tOr cheque. 


1 Grohe & SON, The Royal Horticulturists, 


LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 
BUY BRITISH GOODS FROM A BRITISH FIRM. 


EBBS’ GARDEN CATALOGUE for 1926.— 


This beautifully illustrated publication will be posted to 
customers shortly. All interested in Gardening, not already 
on our mailing list, should send for a copy at once—post free on 
request.—WEBB & SONS, LTD., The King’s Seedsmen, 
Stourbridge, 


ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal. Cannot fade; used proofs, 
2d. ; 20 shapes.—W EBSTER’S PATENTS, Witheridge, Devon. 


| Pe for ROCKERIES, ROSES, Etc., as 


above, with stakes or ties, list designs free, R.H.S. 
Award, from WEBSTER’S PATENTS, Witheridge, Devon. 


Lape quilts t unique idea. Wood 


4in. on6in. metal leg; can’t rot, both faces painted; 12, 
= 2d.; 100, 6s. free.—-WEBSTER’S PATENTS, 
evon. 


itheridge, 


AXTON’S STRAWBERRIES AND FRUIT 


TREES.—Our Novelty List for 1925 is now issued, and 
contains new Apples, Raspberries, Currants, Strawberries. etc. 
All garden lovers should have this. Post free.—LAXTON 
BROS., Nurseries, Bedford. 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER ROSES, Fruit Trees 


Shrubs, Dahlias, -Alpines, -Herbaceous, Carnations, 
Gladioli. Catalogue, containing cheap collections, free. — 
D. PRIOR & SON, LTD., Colchester. 


LANT TUBS, WATER BARRELS & CASKS 

of all sizes, new and second-hand. Write for prices.— 

ERNEST FRENCH & Co.. Ltd., Cody Road Cooperage, 

Canning Town, London, E 16. ’Phone: Albert Dock 1036 and 
1453. ‘Grams: ‘‘ Frentani, Pop., London.” 


HOICE HARDY PRIMULAS.—Fresh seed of 


the following varieties at Is. per packet: Anisodora, 
Bulleyansa, Giraldiana, Lelodoxa, Japonica (dark -crimson), 
Littoniana (giant .form), Moerheimi hybrids, Mooreana, 
Pulverulenta Secundiflora, Sphaeroc-phala, Sikkimensis.— 
OLIVER & HUNTER, Moniaive, Dumfriesshire, 


REY WESTMORLAND WATERWORN 


LIMESTONE ROCKERY. the finest Rockery Stone; also 
‘Hard York Stone Paving HERBERT BROOK, High Road, 
Whetstone, N. 20, and Lightcliffe, Yorkshire. 


M. DUNOAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N.15. Conservatories, Winter 
Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


OALS & COKES 
TURF—SEAWASHED TRY 
ROOKERY STONES 


ORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, La ges or broken for rustic work, 
and wall coping, rockery. 
ee GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks, 


WALDIE, LTD. 


118, QUEEN STREET, 
GLASGOW. 


The wonderful new Langport varieties are enchant- { 


TWOPENCE 


UTTON’S 
SEEDS. 


, A wonderful record for the second year in 
i succession. No fewer than 30 Gold Medals 
have been awarded to the produce of 
SUTTON'S SEE)S during 1925, Proof that 
“QUALITY TELLS.” 


( Sutton’ éy; Garden Seed Catalogue on application. 
4 iQ UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


TATERER’S GOLD MEDAL RHODODEN- 


DRONS, Azaleas, Shrubs, Conifers, Climbers, Heaths, 
Hardy Perennial and Alpine Plants, Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Scotch Seed Potatoes, Spring Bulbs, English-grown Fruit 
Trees and Roses. Separate catalogue for each department post 
eta) WATERER, SONS, & CRISP, LIMITED, Twy- 
ord, Berks. 


j Bete & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


N ers Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Oatalogue free. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS.—My new Cata- 


logue, 64 pages, and Growers’ Guide for 1926, post free. 
Purchasers requiring the best should seeit. Also Catalogue 
of Oarnations, Dahlias, Zonal Pelargoniums, Violas, Sweet 
Peas, etc., etc. Best vars. only. — H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, 
Birmingham. : 


ARGAIN IN GARDEN WIRE!!! Govern- 


ment Field Telegraph cable, cost £35 per mile; our price 
less than a twentieth!! Great for training fruit trees, green- 
houses, pergolas, arches, tomatoes, hops, beans, peas, logans, 
ebrysanths; tying, fencing, etc.  Steel-stranded; waterproof 
eovered; several thicknesses; from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1760 
yards). Small lots quoted. Secure a supply in readiness. Post 
card to-day for free samples, and post free list 300 bargains.— 
GREEN’S BARGAIN STORES, 214, Albert St., Lytham. 


ATH’S GARNATIONS — ROSES — AND 


PLONIES.—New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best New and Standard varieties is now 
ready, and will be sent post free on application.—(Dept. B.), 
R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


M°st EASTERLY NURSERY for hardy 


stuff. Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Bushes, Fencing Bushes, all 
varie ties. Catalogue free. Privet Evergreen, 6s.; Quickthorn, 
4s.; Box Edging, 3s. 100; Holly, 4s.; Yew, Golden Privet, 6s. 
doz, Laurels, Laveuder, Kosemary, Beech, Berberry, Euvnymus, 
Veronicas (white, purple), all 3s. doz. 12 Showy Evergreens, 
assorted, 5s.; 12 Privet Evergreen 3-feet Bushes, 3s ; 12 Poplar 
Trees, 4-ft., 4s.; Flowering Shrubs, 6 sorts. 5s. ; 12 Trees, showy, 
5-ft., 6 sorts, 68.; Appies, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 3 yr., 6 10s. ; 
Currants (black, red), Gooseberries, 3s doz., 3 yr.; Raspberries, 
2s. doz.; Blackberries or Nuts, 4s. doz.; Firs, Larch, Scotch 
Douglas, Spruce, 3s. doz. ; Strawberries, 50, 2s. ; 12 Kose Bushes, 
choice mixed, 6s.; 6 Climbing, 3s.; 3 Standards, 5s., carriage 
ls. 64.—E. GAYE, Oulton Broad, Lowestoft. 


NE DOZEN GOOD ALPINE PLANTS 


in good order for 8s. 6d., post free-—-MANAGER, Lissa- 
dell, Sligo. 


OAL, COKE and ANTHRACITE. 


to any station. House Coal from 15/- per ton pit; Welsh 
Anthracite, 26/6 pit; SemAnthracite (reg Patent), 22/6; Semi- 
Anthracite, 20/-;| Horticultural Coke, 15/6 ton. — BUOKLE 
COLLIERY, 13, Hales, Cheltenham. 


ess for GARDEN PATHS. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 


Trucks 


STONE JosEPH BROOKE & Sons, 
ime Valtax, Y. 
PAVING Hipperholme, av ‘noe a Axe 


65, Victoria St., Westminster, 8.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING, 
—‘*Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Print, 18s. 6d. 

gall., cans extra. "Plastine,” the imperisheble Ae : 

per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 4s., post free; 14 Ib. tins, 5s, $d. 

each. rriage extra, tins free. — particulars from W, 

OARSON & SONS, Groye Works, Battersea; Londog, 8, W. 1}. 


\ 


BULBS 


LLISON’S for the 35th year offer you Bulbs 


on Approval—entire satisfaction guaranteed or money 
returned. Darwin Tulips, 5 ea. 10 sorts, 58.; Spanish Iris, 
10 ea. 10 sorts, 3s. 3d.; carriage paid. Illustrated Catalogue free, 
Bulbs, Roses, Fruit Trees, etc —ELLISON’S, West Bromwich. 


FERTILISERS, MANURES, &c. 


ASKELL’S HOP MANURE.—Best substi- 

tute for Stable Manure, suits all crops.56 lbs. 4s. ; cwt. 

6s.; 2 cwts. 1ls.; 4 cwts. 20s. Ground Garden Lime, 561bs. 4s. 5 

owt. 6s. Gas Lime, cwt. 5s. Basic Slag 20 per cent., cwt. 68. All 

carriage paid 60 miles, add 6d. cwt. extra for every 50 miles or 

part beyond. All Fertilisers, ete., supplied. Booklets free.— 
MASKELL’S LTD., Dirleton Road, West Ham, E. 15. 


QTEAMED BONEMEAL, best quality, 13s. 64. ; 

Kainit, 7s. ;; Basic Slag, 5s. 94 ; Sulphate of Potash, 21s ; 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 22s.; Nitrate of Soda, 21s.; Superphos- 
phate, 9s.cwt. All carriage paid—CHAS. ORME & CO. (G.), 
8winton, Rotherham. 


SEEDS AND SEED POTATOES 


COTCH SEED POTATOES. —Collection of 


30 distinct varieties certificated. Packing free and carriage 
paid for 10s. Catalogue free. -GUTHRIE BROTHERS, 
Springfield, Fife, N.B. 


epee SEED POTATOES. —Get your 


next sesson’s seed direct from the growers.—J. & J. RAE, 
Heck, Lockerbie, Scotland. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE !! !—Great 


fer training fruit trees, peas, beans, hops, arches, green- 
houses, tomatoes, logans, tying, fencing, ete. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 19s. 6d. mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


OSE-TRAINING ROPE.— Rotproof, though 
holding moisture ; promotes growth; warmer than chain, 


2d., 3d.; 4d. per yard; samples free.—GASSON & SONS, Rye. 
Established 127 years. 


1.000 CHESTNUT STAKES, 43 ft. to 
9 5: 


% ft. long, average 1} in. to 2 in. diameter, 

- 6s. dozen; 11s. 2 dozen; 18s. 50; 32s. 100, carriage paid nearest 

eon (England). — LEWISHAM TIMBER CO., LTD., 
K 


qe hOye YOUR GARDEN by the use of 


solid Oak Trellis Screens ; they are ideal for growing creepers 
of all kinds and for securing privacy, at the same time adding an 
artistic feature that will last a lifetime (being pickled in pre- 
servative). No trouble to erect (being made in sections). Send 
for lists and get an estimate from—W. T. REVITT, Trellis 
Works, Olney. 


6 -PAGE BOOK ABOUT HERBS and How 


to Use Them, 2d. Send for one.—TRIMNELL, The 
Herbalist, Richmond Road, Cardiff. 


ARDBOARD BOXHS for fruit and flowers 


by rail or post, from 23d. each. Write for lists. Packages 
in chip, wicker, and wood._WORTHING BOX FACTORY, 
Ivy Arch, Worthing, Sussex. 


HAT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 


it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subjects. Catalogues free. Mention requirements. 
Books sent on approval. That book you do not want! We will 
buy it.—FOYLKS, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 


(YARDEN NETS. — Best tanned small mesh, 


_ 25 yds. by 1 yd., 2s. 25 by 2,48. 25 by 3, 6s. 
pariave ert: ee etaceicn guaranteed. Tennis-Nets, Special 
nets for tennis boundary. Pea-training nets. Lists and 1 
free.—G. JARRETT, Netmaker, Rye. fe aor 


PLANTS, &c. 


ENTIANA VERNA —12 clumps, 6s., free ;. 


6 Dryas Octopatala, 4s.; 6 Royal Ferns, 4s. ; 6 Saxifraga 
rmbergii, 4s.—O’ KELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Taolanaie 


Ste 


25 by 4, 8s. ~ 


ee eee 


v : fe y7 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


LSTROEMERIA AURANTIAOA. — The 


Golden Lily of Peru. Excellent for cutting or tall border 
plant. Plant early for best results. Roots F O.R. 5s. a bushel, 
£2 for 10 bushels.—_A. SHORTHOUSE, Hampton, Middlesex. 


———— 


HE FAIRSEAT AUTUMN PLANT SALES 


present a wonderful opportunity to prooure Well-grown 
Plants and Bulbs for every purpose, at bed-rock prices. Postal 
business a speciality. 16-page price list post free on application 
to—THE SUPERINTENDENT, Fairseat Nurseries, Wrotham, 
Kent. : 


LPINE, ROCK, HERBACEOUS PLANTS ; 


Rock Garden Shrubs and Conifers, etc. ; catalogue free.— 
SHEPPARDS, Shawhurst Nursery, Hollywood, Birmingham. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS, Michaelmas Daisies, 


Allwoodii. Send post card for our up-to-date Descriptive Cata- 
logue, post free.—F. H. WILLIAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, E. 10. 


ORSERADISH.—Wanted, clean, sound root 


-in fairly large quantities—_FRANK COOPER, LTD., 
Victoria Bldgs,, Oxford. 


AVENDER PLANTS IN FOUR VAR- 


IETIES, 17s. 6d. 100. Sample-dozen, 3s. 6d., carriage paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed._-CHILVERS & SON, Hunstanton. ~ 


AN TED. — English Quinces. — FRANK 
COOPER, LTD.,; Victoria Works, Oxford. 


INES, extra strong one-year canes, well 

ripened and rooted in 9-inch pots. Guaranteed clean and 

true to name, 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. each, F.O.R. Special quotation 

for quantities Trade offers solicited, enquiries and inspection 
invited.—_BAKER, Melton Constable, Norfolk. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Gan seeks situation as Head-Working ; 

18 years’ practical experience fruit, flowers and vegetables, 
Inside and Out; age 32, married, one child.—F. BARDEN, 48, 
Mill Road, Husborne Crawley, Bletchley. 


Ele (Head Working). highest possible 

references and personal recommendation as a First-class 
‘Gardener or Bailiff. well used to the management of a small 
Esta'e, cattle, poultry, pigs, alectric light, etc.—-OSBORNE, 
Bailiff, Kearsney Abbey, Dover. 


Vole 19, seeks situation as Gardener Handy- 


man; willing assist. chauffeur, groom, or care poultry.— 
L. BAILEY, Reading Room, Heytesbury, Wilts. 


(a ees Head Working where three or 
four are kept; life experience all branches; married, no 
family ; age 35; excellent references.—J. WEST, The Gardens, 
Forest Park, Windsor. 


(S2SDENES. Head Working; life experience 
inside and out; excellent references; married, no family; 
age 40. — PRESTON, Denby Grange Gardens, Flockton, 
Wakefield, Yorks. 


ARDENER seeks situation as  Under- 


Gardener, or single-handed with Cottage. Married, 
age 24; can give good references.—H. STANTON, The Laurels, 
Bermuda Road, Moreton, Ches. ; : 


WW ate by UNDER-GARDENEER; outside 


and inside experience in growing Chrysanthemums, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, vegetables, etc.; been in present situ- 
ation 10 years; married, age 40; situation in Norfolk preferred. 
— Apply, A. BARROWS, The Nurseries, Alexandra Road, 
Sheringham, Norfolk, 


ARDENER, HEAD, life experience all 


branches, highly recommended from Chatsworth, Brance- _ 


peth Castle, Grantley Hall, Chipstead Place, and King’s 
Walden Bury, at liberty. Please state wages.—R. POOLE, 
36, Earlsworth Road, South Willesboro, Ashford, Kent. 


J ROBERTS, Pasture Wood, Dorking, 7 years 
e Head Gardener to the late Lady Mirrielees, seeks position 
as Head Working Gardener where 4 or 5 are kept. First-class 
testimonials. Personally recommended by Major Mirrielees. 


ARDENER, Caretaker, married, two chil- 

dren, ages 15 and 11, seeks situation: Good references.— 

Box 612, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, ‘H.C. 4. : : 


(io npeae SEEKS SITUATION, Single- 

Handed preferred; experience all branches; age 25; 
married ; good references.—F. HILLIER, Ivy Cottage, Dunsop, 
Clitheroe. 


Every Gardener knows — Give it ““CLAY’S” — 


LAP, Sold Everywhere in Tins at 10d. & is. 6d.; and in BRANDED & SEALED BAGS :— LAr 
G A 7lbs., 3s. 6d.; 141bs., 68.; 28lbs., 10s.; 56 lbs., 188.; 112 lbs., 32s. If unable to G Ss 
% pak obtain locally, it will be sent direct from the Works, carriage paid in the United Kingdom % Anon 
an Lo fad for Cash with Order (except TINS). Every Tin, Bag, snd Seal bears the Trade Mark. ale nd 
Pri’ Pry! 
Tix’ CLAY Th 
TRADE MARK YWRADE MARR 


& SON, Manure Mfrs. and Bone Crushers, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


-. 


‘Was it the root 
EMEMBER that the roots 
have been attacked, if 

foliage was not. Be sure 

cleanse the soil of woodlice, a 

grubs, etc., with XL ALL @ 

Killer. Of all nurserymen, se 

men, or florists. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD 


' 234, Borough High Street, London, 


rp 81. 


GARDEN CONSULTANTS 


AMES BAOCKHOUSE, F.L.S., F.R.H. 


many years chairman of the firm of James Bac 
& Son, Limited, having retired from York, offers his sery 
Garden Consultant. Thirty years’ experience specially i 
nection with Alpme and Herbaceous Plants. Advice gi 
Rock Garden construction and planting, also for pe 
Flower Borders, Boundary Plantations, etc, Address for 
te Caer Fegla, Arthog, North Wales. 5 


ARDENS DESIGNED by ARTISTS 


Laid ont by experts. "Work undertaken anywhere 
London —S. & G. PARIS, Leatherhead Road, Ashtead. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUAT 


OLOURED FISH, Water Lilies, and | 


Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. Selections mad 
advice given.  List.—_HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 3 


GARDENIN( 
QUERIES and — 
ANSWERS | 


are inserted free of 
charge in our pages 


The Name and Address of the sen 
is required in addition to any no 
plume under which the query appe 


Each query should be on a separ 
sheet, the name and address bein 


added to each. 2 


No queries answered by post. 


The advice of our Experts 

is at your disposal we 

ADDRESS — GER er . ; 
The Editor, ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated,” 

> 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C 


} 


(All the best in 


oP scarlet, like a huge ‘“‘sunstar ” 


Peeonies. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


GROW THE 


P/EONIES. 


three of our finest novelties, 
in their gardens. 


BEST 


MRS. JAMES 


SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, and EVENING STAR 


a world-wide reputation for these. 


our latest successes. 


Write for descriptive catalogue to the 


KELWAY & SON, same: LANGPORT. 


FHE PREMIER: RAISERS. 


KELWAY, BEWITOHING. and BRITISH BEAUTY are 
AlJl lovers of our noblest hardy perennial should have these splendid varieties 


DELPHINIUMS. 


we may be depended upon for outstanding new varieties. 


Everyone should grow our Superb Gladioli, and especially such 
magnificent novelties as QUEEN OF ‘SOMERSET, MRS. JAMES KELWAY, and DELIGHTFUL, three of 


HARDY PLANTS 


As the leading raisers of these flowers, 
Three of our-best this year are LOCARNO, 


GLADIOLI. 


We have 


Premier House for Hardy Plants, 


x 


Unique Collection 


Large Gold Medal, National 
Dahlia Society's Show, 
September 9th, and many 
other 1925. 


awards “in 


BEAUTIFULLY 


o ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


MANY NOVELTIES 


_ CHEAL & SONS, Ltd , 
CRAWLEY 


a NURSERIES - 


NEW MATCHLESS IRISH ROSES for 1925 


LORD LAMBOURNE. 
A xteercip yellow, every petal wheavily margined 
Cert. of Merit, 
R.S. Cert. of Merit, R.H.S. 7/6 each. 
GWYS\ETH JONES. 
The new orange scarlet. The most wonderful rose 
_ shown during 1925. N.R.S.Gold Medal Rose. 5/- each. 
VICTOR WADDILOVE. 
A wonderful pink, Cert. of Merit, N.R.S. 5/- each. 
WHITE ENSIGN. 
Best white bedding and cutting Rose so far raised. 
Cert. of Merit, N. Rs. 5/- each. 


_ _ Postage 1/- extra on all or any of above varieties. 


2 ‘oH. M 


a 


each class 


_ FRUITS, SHRUBS, TREES, 


Write for Rose Catalogue “‘G,’’ which contains valuable treatise on the successful cultivation of roses. 


ars) McGRED Y & SON, 


EFORE next issue appears, and 
B we are launched upon a new 

voyage of ‘horticultural en- 
deavour, we may, with Christmas 
intervening, rest from our labours 
and survey a few landmarks of the 
gardener’s year. This ‘has been a 
big. year ‘for ‘horticulture, and 
although we shall not be in agree- 
ment as to what constitute the most 
noteworthy ‘advances in our craft, 


one or two instances of unanimity 
| stand out, For example, the 
Dahlias. These have come forward 


at a bound, and tthe National Dahlia 
Society’s show gave us no less than 
30 new seedlings for trial at Wisley. 
We are especiailly indebted ito Cheal’s 
for their work in jpopularising the 
garden varieties. Most of the lead- 
ing Rose nurseries introduced good 
novelties, but we imagine not one of 
them claims tto have given us that 
sensation which a_ real winner 
arouses. We pay special tribute to 
Alexander Dickson, winner of the 
Clay cup, and McGredy, the Clay 
vase winner, for Roses ‘Lady Helen 
Magloona and Arthur Cook ines pec- 
tively, Also ito ‘the late Elisha 
Hicks for capturing for the eighth 
time the Wigan cup. The Iris world 
was enriched with many new gems, 
and as Walilace’s, Barr’s, Perry, 
Whitelegg, and practically all ithe | 
specialists, brought out sterling speci- 


(Continued on next page) | 


WE are admittedly the World’s Leading Raisers, and our 

GuaranteedIrish Grown Rosesare the finest that skilland 

the briar can produce. McGredy’s blooms have long since 

won the approbation of the Royal family, and have been 

awarded alone over 50 Gold Medals of the National Rose 

Society during the last 20 years. A record unapproached 
by any other firm. 


All Catalogues Free. 
HERBACEOUS SEEDS, BULBS- 


Ss 


—. 


a 
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GOLD MEDAL 
DiLPHINIUMS 


Awarded 3 Gold Medals in 1925 


ORDER NOW 


for a good display next summer 


Ce 
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We have pleasure in offering the following 
Delphiniums, each of which gained an Award of 
Meritt at the R.H.S. trials held at Wisley this 
summer: 


Blue Princess . 10/6 
Mrs. Townley-Parker 7/6 


W. T. Ware 3/6 
Marjorie Ferguson 10/6 


Queen Mary 2/6 Norah Ferguson... 5/- 
Constance . 21/- E. Bromet A AWC 
Blue Boy... ... 7/6 Mrs. A. J. Watson 5/- 
Col. SirW. Murray 2/6 Mrs. Kaye dene )/ - 
Mrs. Shirley ... 5/- Millicent Blackmore 7/6 
Mrs. C. Mclvor... 5/- Rev. E. Lascelles 3/6 
Lord Derby 7/6 


One of each for £5 10s. 
1 doz., our selection, £3 


Other Choice named Collections, 15/-, 22/-, 30/-, 
42/- and 65/- per doz. 


WwW rite for descriptive catalogue of above and other ; 
specialities, including : 


BEGONIAS, PHLOX,  POLYANTHUS, 
BLUE PRIMROSES, Etc. 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON, 
BATH 


LADY F. STRONGE. 


Colour reddish prawn to pink. An entirely new 
ruse. Cert. of Merit, N.R.S. 5/- each. 


Mrs. R. B. MOLONY. 


Carmine red; absolutely newin colour. 5/- each. 
ARTHUR COOK. 
Deep crimson. Gold Medal of the N.R.S. and 


CLAY CUP FOR THE BEST NEW SCENTED SEED- 

LING ROSE SHOWN AT N.R.S. SUMMER AND 

AUTUMN SHOWS, 1925. The fragrance is wonder- 
ful. 3/6 each. 


Postage 1/- extra on all or any of above varieties. 


Post Free on request. 
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THIS SPLENDID PUBLICATION is now being posted to — : 
our customers. Garden lovers whose names are not on our books, 
and who wish to obtain the “Best of Everything for Gardens 
and Lawns,’’ should send for a copy at once - gratis and post free. 
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The Finest Vegetable Hundreds of Gold 
Fl eds, L: aqa}< and Cups at leading Exhi- 
Seeds, fee es a - t ie Medals bitions, including R,H.S. | 
Tass seeds, Fotatoes, Chelsea, Shrewsbury, Southport, 
Bulbs, Garden Manures; Turf Wolverhampton, York, Birming-_ : 
Preparations (Weed Killer, Worm ham, Hanley, Nottingham, Glasgow, | 
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% Oliver & Hunter 


Winners of 
the SILVER CUP (1925) for 
w ALPINES at CHELSEA SHOW 


First Prize for Rock Gardens 
Glasgow Flower Show 
AND MANY OTHER AWARDS 
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U) Specialists in 


MB CHOICE HARDY PRIMULAS 


Nui Fresh Seed of the following 
Varieties at 1/- per Packet 

WW) ANISODORA, BULLEYANA 
NAY: GIRALDIANA 


HELODOXA, JAPONICA (cpArSn) 
LITTONIANA (GtAnT Form) 
MOERHEIMI. HYBRIDS 
) MOOREANA 


\ 


SPHAEROCEPHALA 
SIKKIMENSIS 


Catalogue free «n request 


OLIVER & HUNTER 


_ Hardy Plant Specialists 
MONIAIVE, | UMFRIESSHIRE 
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Killer, Lawn Sand). 


Cheltenham Edinburgh, awarded to 


PULVERULENTA SECUNDIFLORA. 


ree, 
0) THE NURSERIES, 


etc., 


WEBBS’ VEGETABLE SEEDS 
WEB BS 


— the produce of WEBBS’ SEEDS ~ 
and WEBBS’' MANURES.. ‘ 


From 4d. per packet. 


FLOWER SEEDS 


From 8d. per packet. ~ 


Try WEBBS' MarrowratT Parsnip—Best in cultivation, 4d. & 6d. per pkt. 


mens, it is invidious to single out 
any novelty in particular. At 
Chelsea the palm was given ito Bun- 
yard’s. and at Vincent Square 
Orpington Nurseries secured premier 
honours. 

Thirty Gold Medal Awards. this 
year is the remarkable achievement 
of Sutton and Sons, whose successes 
extend to all forms of vegetable and 
floral cultivation, notably ‘double- 
flowering Tulips and New Gloxinias. 

Robert Bolton surpassed. himselif 
this.year, and blushing honours have 
failen thick upon thim for hiis Sweet 
Pea groups and novelties. ~ 

In the Carnation world the 
honours are~ fairly evenly shared. 
Engelmann, Allwood, Stuart Low, 
Lowe and Gibson, and Douglas all 
gave. more than. one. interesting 
novelty. Of several new varieties of 
hardy plants a few notable acquisi- 
tions are Kniphofia Royal Standard 
(Pritchard), Michaelmas Daisy New 
Pink (Barr), Wells’ Favourite 
(W. Wells, junr.), Primula mala- 
coides Golden Eye  (Carter’s), 
Scabious Constancy (House), and 
Pink Bridesmaid (Herbert). We 
congratulate J. W. Forsyth for. his 
Cyclamen exhibits, and specially for 
Giant White Wonder. G. H. Dal- 
rymple’s_ display in London of 
Freesia Wistaria remains one of the 


most fragrant memories of the sea- 


(Continued on next page) 


WEBB & SONS, Ltp., §fToURBRIDGE 


-MRS. “T. B.”—Premier yellow ground 


King’s Seedsmen 


LOWE & GIBSON 


CRAWLEY DOWN, SUSSEX 


Novelties in 
BORDER CARNATIONS 
DORIS TRAYLER.—A new Clove: of: 


startling colour, — brilliant. scarlet and 
maroon. 


JOAN WARDALE. — The finest of 


velvet-crimson selfs. 


MRS. J. L. GIBSON.—A glorious new 


apricot ground Fancy. This was the 
the “ pet’’ Carnation at Chelsea, 1925. 


Fancy, 1925, very brilliant. — m 
MYRTLE PETTIGREW. Ae ne 


colour in Carnations, old rose and scarle ; 
SAM GRIFFITHS.—N ondescript Fa ancy 


of perfect form, mauve and cerise, <2 


5s. each. 9s. éd. per ‘pair. 


This is one of the finest sets of 
Novelties ever presented to he publi 
and each cf them is sure to find 
high place amongst the Border Car- xi 
nations of the future. | 


\” WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
Avi BRISTOL. 


ee, 15th December, 1925. 
The Editor, 


‘ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 
DEAR SIR, 


We really did not intend to advertise our NEW 
SCABIOUS any more this year, as orders for the best varieties 
continue to arrive almost as quickly as we can propagate. 
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You may, however, call the attention of your readers 
to our wonderful strain of seed, saved only from these 
advanced forms of SCABIOSA CAUCASICA at 

2/6, 5/=, and 10/6 per packet, 


and tell them that our pamphlet on the CULTURE of 
SCABIOUS is sent free with every order however small. 
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You might also mention our wonderful new late- — 
keeping Dessert APPLE. JOHN STANDISH (Award of 
Merit, R.H.S.), which is a grand cropper of a wonderful 
scarlet colour. We consider it the best dessert Apple after 
Christmas. It keeps crisp until April and makes a 
beautiful tree. Be 


We will send one good clean 3-year-old healthy 
bush,. carriage and-packing free, for 5/=. 


THREE ditto, ditto, ditto, also packing and. corneas 
free, for 10/6. 


Cash with order in all cases: 
Faithfully yours, 


ISAAC HOUSE & SON, 
Westbury-on-Trym, 


December 26, 1925 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


GOLD 
MEDAL 


31925 SUCCESSES= 
DELPHINIUMS 


=i 
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Descriptive List free on application 


PHLOX 
BHEAR DE D- ERES 


MOONE BREE LASS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND DAHLIAS 


GOLD 
MEDAL 


OTHER HERBACEOUS SPECIALITIES 


IEE Ne S 
Os CPL Ee bEs 
GLADIOLI 


BORDA RC A-RNASTLONS 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION 


+, THE NURSERIES 
SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE 


H CYCLAMEN 


hed e ”? 


Cae) °§ 


Our Record 


WH at the R.H.S. within twelve months ts 
unequalled ; 


GOLD MEDAL, 
3 Silver Gilt Banksian Medals, 
4 Silver Banksian Medals, and 
# Award of Merit for Giant White W onder. 


66 
he 


_ We grow Cyclamen in the thousands. 
| | Should you require Seed, Seedlings, or 
mp Plants in 60's or 48's, please write us. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


z LIST -FREE. 3 
J. W. FORSYTH 
a Cyclamen Grower and Floriculturist 


m PUTTERIDGE, LUTON, BEDS. 
| 


a "Phone, Luton 353. 


son. If there is one firm who can be 
said to have piled Pelion on Ossa it 
is Laxton Bros., whose novelties in- 
clude real successes with Apples, a 
Pear, Strawberries, Marrowfat and 
Dwarf Peas, and a Black Currant— 
a record to be proud of. Kelways 
and Hewitts have given us new Del- 
phiniums and Gladioli of — special 
merit; and of a total of 30 Awards 
of Merit -given at Wisley this 
summer for Delphiniums,  Black- 
more and Langdon gained 17. P. D. 
Williams, J. R. Pearson and Son, 
and J. L. Richardson have been the 
most successful raisers of new Daf- 
fodils. The unequalled exhibits of 
the Hon. Vicary Gibbs (gardener, Mr. 
Beckett) have included choice new 
shrubs. J. Carter and Co., in addi- 
tion to some of the finest exhibits of 
the year, have contributed numerous 
flower and vegetable novelties. New 
vegetables have come from E. Webb 
and Co., Ltd., who will also be 
specially remembered for new Giant 
Schizanthus and Calceolarias. We 
also select for special commendation 
the following :—R. Gill and Son and 
Hillier and Son for Rhododendrons ; 


H. J. Jones, Keith Luxford, H. 
Woolman, and H. Shoesmith. for 
Chrysanthemums; Barr and Sons 


for hardy plants; Oliver and Hunter 
for Primulas; Downer for Lupins; 
J. H. Pemberton for Roses; F. G. 
Wood for Lilac; and Lowe and Gib- 
son for Gladioli. 


HEWLE FG CO. 47 FP: 


NEW 
Chrysanthemums 


Six new Singles for 1926 
all of outstanding merit 


| ALINNE, a pleasing shade of pale pink 
medium sized blooms on long wiry 
stems as 3s. 6d, each 
| ALERT, bright red, broad stiff pointed 
florets, making a flower of perfect form, 
| P.CeN. GS. 5s. each 
EVERLASTING, rich crimson, gold disc, 
| very attractive variety with good keeping 
| qualities . = 5s. each 

| JESSIE McNAB, canary yellow, 
| flowers of fine form and substance, 
| BG. C aNeC.S: 3s. 6d each 
YELLOW MARY MORRIS, a deep yellow 
sport of Mary Morris, the very best 
December yellow 3s. 6d. each 
| ZENITH, bright scarlet chestnut with gold 
disc,-an exceptionally good variety for 
exhibiting, F.C.C. N.C.S., A.M. Jaded & Stee 
5s. each 

One each of these splendid 

Novelties postage paid for 22s. 6d. 


large 


Catalogue containing ail the newest and best 
varieties of Chrysanthemums and Perpetual 
Carnations, post free. 

KEITH LUXFORD & CO., 
Sheering Nurseries, HARLOW, ESSEX 


and at Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 
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my AX’TO 


old bushes, 4/- each, 42/- per dozen. 


immune to Big Bud. 


~LAXTONS’ No. | red currant. 


3/- each, 30/- per dozen. 
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eg ; 


The heaviest 


cropping and best growing red currant, 3 yr. bushes, 


Full Catalogue of the above and many other novelties, and Cultural Hints 


5 APPLE— 
R berry. Blackberry X Raspberry. 7/6 each, 84/ ee See Fe, 
per dozen. PEAR— 
A > “*Beurre Bedford.” 
§ LAXTONS’ MITE FREE black currant, 3 yr. STRAWBERRIES— 
Ne * Robust Rearguard” and 


The most 


** Empress.” 
BLACK CURRANT— 
“Blacksmith.” 
EAS— 
“Bedford Champion” (Mar- 
rowfat) and 
**P, ogress” (Dwarf). 


Post Free. 
BEDFOR 


=v" 


BEDFORD 
SEASONABLE. GIFTS 


PAny of the following will be appreciated by Gardening Friends :— 
THE VEITCHBERRY, the best new hybrid 


SY; SSeS : 
FFL SIE SISSIES 


WELLS’ 
HARDY PLANTS 


Bring Success to Your Garden 


Specialities : 
ALPINES GENTIANS 
ASTERS (Michaelmas Daisies) 
DELPHINIUMS PAPAVERS 
P/EONIES PHLOX 

PYRETHRUM 


Descriptive Catalogue post free. 


W. WELLS, JUN., 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, 
MERSTHAM, SURREY 
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‘““MY GARDEN BOOK. 1926” 


“Recognised by many as 


BRITAIN’S BEST SEED CATALOGUE 


and. Highland Grown Seed Potatoes. 
Post free on request. 


SECURE YOUR COPY NOW 
ALEXANDER AND BROWN, 
e (Dept. D.) 
| THE SCOTTISH SEED HOUSE, PERTH ; 
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TheWizaRD Plant LABEL 


4 U 
| | 
| 
a 
I 
' | 
| A descriptive and illustrated list of all I 
I the best Vegetable Seeds, Flower Seeds, I 
a 
| 1 
; l 
| 1 
; i 
| 1 


Patent No. 
212974. V7, 


RED POTTERY LABELS, 24 x 14 In. with rustless wires, 
12 In., 2/- doz.; 7 In., 1/7 doz. ; 14x 11n., 6 In. wires, 1/4 doz. 
WATERPROOF INK, 9d. and 74d. bott. CROW QUILLS, 2d., 
postage extra. Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2, MAIDENHEAD 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as to 
soundness and quality before dispatch. 
J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.C. 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Paying Kinks 
about 


|="“STOURBRIDGE’ 
2s Greenhouse Boilers. 


No. 6. 
Nothing to get 


ac 
out of order 


TF 


Write at once for reduced price list 
to sole makers, Address Dept. H, 


W.WaonE Stourbridge 


F you are a new reader of 


GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED 


and are interested in its 
pages, please fill up the 
accompanying form and 
hand it to your nearest 
Newsagent or Bookstall : 


Please deliver 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
(Two Pence Weekly) 


Till Further Notice 


Seeder sccratereessesesasseesessccecerusesssseos 


Perrrrrrrrrrrrr errr rere eer rrr 


Should you prefer to receive copies by 
post it will be necessary to send the form 
to the Manager, ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated,’ 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, with 
remittance for 13/- to cover twelve 
months’ copies. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


AND 


ARTISTIC FERN PANS 


State quantities and sizes required, and have “‘ Carriage 
Paid” quotations, or write for, Price List — FREE. 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON, Ltd. 


Royal Potteries, Bulwell, Nottingham 


LETHORION 


Improved Nicotine Cone 


FUMIGATOR 


Certain destruction to all pests in glasshouses. 


No. 1, for 1,000 cubic ft., 10d.; No. 2,for 1,500 
cubic ft., 1/3; No. 3, for 2,500 cubic ft., 1/9. 
Sold by all Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 


CORRY & CO., Shad Thames, London, S.E.1 


EZOWYP MANUESE 


An excellent jand cleanly fertiliser for town and suburban 
garden made from Brewers’ Spent Hops at Burton-on-Trent, 


There is nothing better! Try it! Large bag 6’6 delivered. 
Also UNEXTRACTED DRIED YEAST for Poultry 
Keepers, price 27/6 per cwt., delivered. 

THE ENGLISH GRAINS CoO., Ltd. 
Department G., Shobnall Road, BURTON-ON-TRENT 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST Post Free 
Carriage Paid England and Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland 10 per cent. extra. 


Greenhouses from £5 17 6. Store Huts from £4 5. Rustic Houses 
Estimates for Portable Buildings Free. from £4 10. 


T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.U. 2 


MEET-ALL “Se 52/6 
A. Complete Heating Apparatus for 
Greenhouses upto 20 x 10 ft. 


Burns —Cinders , Coke, Anthracite, etc. 
= Moist Heat. No Injurious Fumes. 


) Boilers & Heating’ Sets for all requirements. 


12 HOURS’ STOVE SYNDICATE LTD. 


CENTRAL sano DOMESTIC BOILER WORKS, 


258c,Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1.° 


EDGELL’S HOUSES 


Strongly made in sections, roof included, and erected before 
dispatch, with bolts for bolting together. 
Staging, also 21 oz. English made glass cut to sizesincluded. 


9ft. by 6ft. 
£13 16 0 
10 ft. by 7 ft. 
£15 15 0 


12ft. by 8ft. 


Wat Reset 
FIXTURE 
Made in complete 
sections, bolts sup- 
plied, and‘ carriage 
paid. 

7ft. by 4ft. by 6ft. 

£4 00 


9ft. by 6ft. by 7 ft. 
£6 26 

12 ft.by 8 ft. by 9ft. 
9 19 0 


EDGELL’S Buildings have proved by test to he the best 
Send for our 96-page Catalogue of Portable Buildings 
of every deseription, post free. 
Established in Radstock 32 Years 
W. & A: EDGELL, Ltd. (Dept. R.), Radstock, 
near Bath. 


December 26, 1925 


BLACK CURRANT BUSHES} 


Variety: ‘‘SEABROOK’S BLACK.” 3 


Sold in lots of 60 100 1,000 5,000 
1 year old 8/= 10/- £4 £17 10 
2 years old 15/- 22/46 £710 £34 


Cash with Order. Goods earriage paid. 5 i ft 
Write — FLAMSTEADBURY ESTATES LTD., 
Wholesale Growers, REDBOURN, HERTS, 


ORCHIDS 


Clean, well-grown and cheap; also 3 
Many Rare and Choice Varieties 


STOVE & GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 
Indly sen or Catalogue. 3 

JAMES CYPHER & SONS 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM 


Send 
for H. J. JONES’ CATALOGUE 


if you want the Best GOLD MEDAL CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS, HYDRANGEAS, MICHAELMAS 
DAISIES, HARDY PHLOX, etc., free on appli- 


cation, 
Also H. J. JONES’ CHRYSANTHEMUM GUIDE, ~ 
17th Edition, 135th thousand, post freels. 3d. __. 


RYECROFT NURSERIES, Lewisham, S.E.13 


CHAPMAN & CO.'S a 


FAMOUS. ROSES| 


All our own growing. Prices very moderate. 
Send for our new descriptive catalogue of 
over 500 varieties, post free. Z : 


CHAPMAN & GCO., Rose Growers, 
Scraptoft, LEICESTER 


HYBRID MUSKS, A new race of Cluster Roses ; | 
Perpetual, fragrant, good in Autumn. Moon 
light, Pax, Prosperity, Vanity, New Mahal, 
Penelope. yee 
New Catalogue of these and other Roses now ready. 


LARGO GROWN ROSES} 
are cultivated in fields, exposed to 
the sea air, 300 feet above sea level 


GROWN ON SEEDLING BRIAR, STAKED AND TIED ie 


Catalogue free on application. 


D. Ss. ABERNETHY 


Kirkton Nurseries, LARGO, FIFESHIRE 


When the soil is deficient 
in Lime, manurng or § 
fertilising is of no avail, — 


(Regd. Trade Mark) : 


is a natural combination of Phos- 
phates (35%) and Carbonate — 
of Lime (45%) which provides 
the soil with the much needed 
Lime in its most valuable form — 
‘and adds one of the all-impor- 
tant plant foods— Phosphates. 
~ Supply your land with Lime 
and Phosphates in one opera- 
tion, and at a cost lower than 
has hitherto been possible. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


THE BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL AND 

MANURE CO., LTD. . 

(Dept. C.), Briton Ferry, South Wales. 
(Est. 1886) 


“Try ‘FERRY’ First” 
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it 26, 1925 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED at 


-HAMPTON’S 6d. WEEK 


$ » Owing to the expiration of the lease of our old Nursery, and before moving 
_to our new Nurseries, we have decided to clear the following lines at 
unheard-of prices 


This offer holds good until December 31st and WILL NOT BE REPEATED. 
There are only 10 days in which to stock your garden at practically HALF PRICE 


oa 


15,000 BUSH ROSES, best varieties. 4,300 RAMBLERS, choice collec- : FAIRY ROSES, all _ colours, 
Have lost labels. 6/- per doz. tion, mixed sorts. 6/- per doz. ; unnamed. 6/- per doz. 
LOGANBERRIES, to clear. i RED, WHITE, BLACK CURRANTS, } GOOSEBERRIES, 

6/- per doz. ; fine 3-year trees. G/- per doz. ; Eating and Cooking. 6/- per doz. 
MESS eee ot kr Aa. tie as eee ee Nee a een ay 7 
i DEEN INIUM Rime aise er doz, : DUG ets 4s ie Gdy doz =3 SPECIAL NOTICE. 
a nn Cy -doz. } We ... 6d. doz. . 
SPIREA . .. 6/-doz, } ENGLISH IRIS | |) 6d. doz. Our Seed Catalogue will be 
MADONNA LILIES ... 6/- doz. RANUNCULUS ... ... Gd.doz. { “eady early in January, 
CYCLAMEN . .. 6/-doz. $ GLADIOLI... |. |. Gd.doz, { Write for your copy at once. 
RHUBARB CROWNS ... 6/- doz. : WALLFLOWERS, Blood- } Hampton's periect’ seeds. 
; Red and Yellow... .... 6d. doz. Best of all. 
z 


All orders over 20s. carr. paid ; under 10s. add 9d. ; from 10s. to 20s. add 1s. extra 


Bankers: BARCLAYS. 


Write for our Coloured Illustrated Catalogue of Roses, Fruit Trees, Shrubs and Plants at once 
GUARANTEE.—We guarantee all plants to be of first quality, and will return money if not satisfactory on arrival 


‘THE HAMPTON PLANT CO., 5, New Malden, Surrey 


Our Nurseries are at South Lane, New Malden, and are open weekdays, including Saturdays, from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Wednesdays 8 a.m. to 17 p.m. 


LAXTON S BDA aT DOBBIE’'S _ 
| Se WT pls haere ete ate 1 daeanctonpe, Catalogue and Guide to 
Ow NE Gardening 


KINNELL'S COKE =< 
cone ER 


Reduces Fuel to 
the correct size 


for long burning RR ae 


Small Crusher tor Wall 
Ditto on Wrought Stand - 
Large Crusher for Wall 
Ditto on Wrought Stand 


Strong Coke Pan 10/- extra g 
Large Crusher breaks 


1 cwt. & small one gees 
42 Ib. in 20 minutes — 


CHAS.P.KINNELL Ea if 
65,654 Southwark St. London SEI 


Uy, Pages—225 Illustrations. 


Send to-day 
mentioning 
“ Gardening ” 
and you shall have 


a copy free per 
return Bes 


ees 
& Small Fruits 
(CATALOGUE( G1 )GRATIS) 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., wish all good gar- 
deners a Merry Xmas and a floriferous New 
Year.—Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts. 


DOBBIE & CO., Ltd. 


Seedsmen and Florists to H.M, the King 


EDINBURGH 


MIGHAELMAS DAISIES 


For all the latest and most beautiful 


Fruit Trees Rose Trees 
ALL ENGLISH GROWN 


Descriptive Catalogue post free on demand. Inspection invited 


Chrysanthemums for Greenhouse & Carden :: varieties, see the Raiser’s list :: 
‘S. S PO Oo N & R & SO N Ss also Dahlias, Fuchsias, Show & Zonal Pelargoniums & Coleus. ee Bee ~ 
de ager nae hae PRICE List FREE ON APPLICATION. ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, Malvern 


THE NURSERIES, HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX J.W. COLE & SON, Nursery Gardens; PETERBOROUGH 


PLANT YOUR FRUIT TREES NOW. 


a the Best. Get them from— CATHERWOOD, Burton Joyce, Nottingham 


Prices defy competition. All carriages and packages free 


Apples, 2-year-old, 24/- per doz. ; 3-year-old, 29/- per doz. Fruiting Bush Apples, strong 
well-rooted, 4-year-old, 34/- per doz. Heavy stemmed Standards, 60/- per doz. 


All leading varieties in stock. 


Enquiries solicited from large Growers for Gooseberries, Currants, Plums, and Pears, and for Evergreens and Forest Trees 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Clemati iS 


Comer | 


Every 
‘Gardener 


Knows 


“ TACKMANNI" 
THE BEST CLEMATIS YET. 
W oking’s 200 acres of Choice Stock also include: 


Flowering Shrubs. 
Roses. 


Consult us also for Landscape Gardening, 
Lay your garden problems before us. 


JACKMAN Service is unique in Horticulture. 


G. JACKMAN &SON 
Wok purrey | 


Fruit Trees. 
Alpines and Herbaceous. 


TAY, 


SALSA 
AMANAS 


BY KEK 


rae 7aVi 


Medals 


: 


Pe ect Ge ee Cour eee eae 


_ KINGS ACRE NURSERIES | +". 


HEREFORD 


6008604022 006282 0282084 FREE AAFAFEFEF IEF EFEFEFEEEEFEFEF EEF EFF EF F4 44 FH 4444 00 OF 


SAAS AY, RASA 


DALY. 
ANAD SH Aa rai 


DOBBIE’S 
SCOTCH-GROWN 


13/- per dozen. 


Send at once 


DOBBIE & CO, 
Nuarserymen, EDINBURGH 


DATA 


LINATIAD 


ROSES 


For all Purposes, Soil, and Districts, 


BURBAGE ROSES 


All guaranteed Home-grown, no 
Foreign rubbish. 


a 


Descriptive List Post Free 


The Burbage Nurseries, Ltd. 
Nr. Hinckley, Leicestershire 


Est. 1773 a 


(Members of The British Rose Growers’ Association) 
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ROSES 


Carriage paid 


These succeed where. others fail. 
for a Catalogue. 
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FRUIT TREES © 


Special Offer for Present Planting 


The following Collections will be found eminently suitable for Amateurs, and are Special 
Value, as they consist of the best and most Serviceable Varieties in Cultivation. 


COLLECTION A 
6 Selected Bush Apples, 3 
Dessert and 3-Culinary. Car- 
riage Paid, Packing Free. 
For 21/-= 


Cox’s Orange Pippin 
King’s Acre Pippin 
Worcester Pearmain 
Early Victoria 
Newton Wonder 
Lane’s Prince Albert 


COLLECTION B 
12 Selected Bush Apples, 6 
Dessert and 6 Culinary. Car- 
riage Paid, Packing Free. 
For 40/= 


Cox’s Orange Pippin 
King’s Acre Pippin 
Worcester Pearmain 
James Grieve 
Ribston Pippin 
Rival 

Blenheim Orange 
Newton Wonder 
Bramley’s Seedling 
Early Victoria 
Lane’s Prince Albert 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch 


| COLLECTION C 

| 4 Selected Bush Pears, choice 
| Desserts. Carriage Paid, 
| Packing Free. For 14/- 


Louise Bonne de Jersey 

| Conference 

Doyenne du Comice 
Williams’ Bon Chretien 


COLLECTION D 

| 8 Selected Bush Pears, choice 
Desserts. Carriage Paid, 
_Packing Free .... For 27/6 


| Beurre d’Amanlis 

| Beurre Hardy 

| Conference 

| Doyenne du Comice 

| Louise Bonne de Jersey 
| Josephine de Malines 

| Pitmaston Duchess 

Williams’ Bon Chretien 


COLLECTION E 
| 6 Selected Single Upright 


| Cordon Pears. Selected from 
above named kinds. Carriage 
Paid, Packing Free. 
For 24/= 


| Packing Free 
| Whinham’s Industry 


COLLECTION H 
12 Selected Bush Gooseber- 
ries in the following choice 


varieties. Carriage — Paid, 
For 18/= 


Keepsake 
Crown Bob 


| Golden Drop 


Careless 
White Lion 


COLLECTION J 

12 Selected Currants, consist- 

ing of 9 Red. and 3 White. 

Carriage Paid, Packing Free. 
For 7/6 

New Red Dutch (red) 

Raby Castle (red) 

Fay’s Prolific (red) 


White Dutch or Wentworth 
Leviathan 


Copy of our handsomely produced FRUIT TREE Catalogue, containing much 
helpful information. will be forwarded FREE and POST PAID upon application 


KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, HEREFORD 
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Notes from Maidstone. 


A NEW CHEREY 


After having tested the 
new cherry, Triaux, for 
twelve years, we now intro-— 
duce it with the certainty 
that it is a valuable ad- 
dition to its class, as it 


| 


eeeencess 


rupens at the same time as 
the Fiemish, but 1s very 
much larger and better for 


ere senhnetemmosras 


waneneee 
Per pee seeee 


yam and bottling. Sia 
feet Standards are 15/- 
each, and. we also have 
two-year bushes at 10/6 
each, and Maidens 7/6 ¢ 
each, e 


een acenene, 


seeeroose seanes 


George Bunyard. & Co., Lid., 
The Royal Nurseries, 
Established 1796. Maidstone. 


Land Sold for Building ? 


Real Cambridgeshire grown Fruit — 
Trees, Fruit Bushes, Loganberries, 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Roses, 
Shrubs, Avenue Trees, Privet, 

Plants. é 


Exceptionally strong and healthy. S z 


FRANK RICE (F.R.H.S.), 
Arbury Nurseries, Cambridge 


CARNATION 


Sir Charles Seely 


Non- splitting calyx, glorious glowing crimson scarlet. | 

Award of Merit, R.H.S., 19243 A.M., N.C.S.; First Olass | 

Certificate and Gold Medal, LO.W. Hort. Soc. Magnificen 
plants, well-rooted, Is. each ; three or more carr. ee 4 


GOBLES’ NURSERIES, RYDE 


UAV UAL DVAL UA UYU DALY WLM WMy WE 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


We offer you four Splendid Novelties of 
our own introduction. ve 
SO 


THOMAS WwW. POCKETT ® the Bo 


pink Japanese yet raised, 2/e, 


JU LIA bronze sport from Mrs. B, Carpenter, 2/6 


NAN. LUXFORD  Z222nee Incurved 


silvery pink, Bln = 


MOIRA large rosy amaranth, 2/- 


1 plant of each four varieties .. = 8/- 
plants,, ” ” ” oo oo 15/- 
ooo ” ” “+ *% 21/- 

Our new 1926 Gaetan post Sree, 


KEITH LUXFORD & CO., 


Sheering Nurseries, HARLOW, ESSEX. 
and at Sawbridgeworth, Essex. 


a 


NUYS W D/A! Y/Y eA Ay GMM 
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December 26, 1925 


t KNOW of a 
. pipe tobacco 
which has 
for fifty years 
gained steadily 


in favour. 


ea 


Generations 
have passed 
their verdict on 
its incompar- 
able purity and 
excellence. 


The greatest 
care is taken to 
ensure perfect 
uniformity 


of quality. pe 


Lt 


i They call it 
PLAYER'S 
_ NAVY CUT 


For Cigarette Smokers 
PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


i THE DENNIS POINTS 
a Uy THE WAY TO BETTER 
Z| HEATING 
FAN 


Be ae 


hk 


FOR GREENHOUSE, GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


THOS,W, ROBINSON , L’® 


DENNIS PARK, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ix 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE No. 35-90 PAGES 


GARDEN FRAME GREENHOUSE 


Strongly built 
Frames with 


This House is 
made in 6 com- 


Zs 2 inches thick plete sections by 
3 mall Lights. Glazed experts. 
| complete. Prices from 
I|| 4ft. x 3ft., 37/6 £14 10 0 


fe bft. x 3ft., 42/- 
= 6ft. x 4ft., 55/- 


l = Carr. paid. 


carriage paid. 


A large number 
of other sizes 
and designs are 


GENERAL PURPOSE BUILDING 


given in Cata- 


logue. 

Extra Strong. Further Reductions 

No Buildings are more 

popular than Pratten’s FRAME 

General Purpose. Thou- y Suitable for seeds 

phate oe been sold, of all kinds, 

each with entire satisfac- Seid 

tion. Made of only Red ; be rh ay ae 


Deal and carriage paid. 


7ft. x 4ft. 6ins... £4 11 0 
H 8ft. x 5ft. 6ins... 510 0 
oft. x 6ft. 6ins... 610 0 Bungalows, Garages, Summer Houses, and also our Special 


No better value can be Duple Boards are fully described in our No. 85 Catalogue, 
offered. sent free. 


F. PRATTEN & CO., LTD., MIDSOMER NORTON, near BATH 


Glazed complete 
with 2l-oz. glass. 
Free on rails. 


For success in your Garden USE 


THOMSONS MANURES 


On the market for over 50 years, they still hold first place for QUALITY and RESULTS. 
They are safe, sure, and lasting. The direct result of many years’ practical experience in 
gardeniog, they stand unrivalled at the present day for all Garden Crops. 


Prices:—VINE, PLANT, AND VEGETABLE MANURE» Perfect Fond— 
lewt., 30/-; 56 1b. 16/=; 281b., 9/-; 141b, 5/=; 71b.,, 3/s; tins 1/Zand9d. SPECIAL 
TOP DRESSING MANURE-an excellent stimulant—56 lb., 17/+; 28lb., 9/6; 
14 1b., 5/6; 71b., 3/*; tins, 1/3. Carriage paid on 23 lbs. and up. 


Az WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET—POST FREE ON REQUEST ‘ER 
SOLD BY NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 
Or from Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND 


4, 


Shreds didi! GREENHOUSE BOILERS 
I just burnt them on the ai 


2) ground and they thoroughly 
fumigated eo planta. The 

gasee wore’ ned penis of the 

stu at kept my flowers so 

ees eta neh tg F. BRIGHT & SONS 

ington's : ome 

At ee seedsmen they cost— JULIAN ROAD, BATE 

No. 1 (to fumigate 10.000 cubic 
feet) For tender or 
ordinary plants .. 6/- 

No.2 (10,000 c.f.) Ordinary 
plants .. oe o- 4/6 

No 8 (1,000 c.f.) Ordinary or 
tender plants ta wale 

No. 4 (2,5006.f.) Ditto .. 1/9 

Any dificulty in obtaining write direct 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD., 

Original Patentees 


HACKNEY, LONDON. E.8 


Full particulars on application 


The Silver Medel, 
Horse ShoeBoller 


"THE BOILER for successful and 
economical Greenhouse culture, 
It ensures an even temperature, a last- 
ing fire (12 to 16 hours), and least fuel 
to do the work efficiently. It may cost 
slightly more than inferior heaters, 
but spends less in fuel and of your 
time in attending to it. 


Before Booking Order 


S=== 


A User writes from 
Boundary Road, 
Montsorrel, 10/2/25: 

‘ Wearedelighted 
with the Horse Shoe 
for the lengthof time 
the fire lasts, keep- 
ing such a splendid 
heat, and getting up 
the temperature in 
so short a time.” 


List C free 


Chas P Kinnell 


& COLTpP 
Southwark St. 
LONDON S.E.l 

Phone HOP F622 «es) 


Za ee ee, 


it must be to your 


interest to enquire  \ 
for Lowest Prices \ 


from 


Jas, Thomas & Co, 


Glo’ster Chambers, SWANSEA 


Contractors to Messrs. Crossley Bros., Ltd., Manchester, 


| 


AMATEUR SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE 


These Greenhouses 
are made specially 
for Amateurs, at a 
nominal figure, 
thereby coming 
within the reach of 
those who require & 
strong, but not ex- 
pensive structure. 
Can be erected by 
any handyman in a 
few hours. The framework is ; substantially constructed of 
Red Deal, the lower part being filled in with good sound 
tongued and grooved match-boarding, painted one coat of 
good oil colour. 

Supplied with all necessary ironwork and stages for each 
side of house. Oomplete with 21 oz. glass for glazing. 


Het. Hgt. 
Leh. Wdh. to Price Lgh. Wdh. -to Price 

eaves. eaves, 
ft. ft. ft.in. £ 8. d 6. ft. {ftsin, --B'=s.- a. 
7 6 40 660 6 9 50 1720 
8 40 %26 20 10 5 6 2414 @ 
9 6 40 8 4 ® 2 10 6 6 $3012 6 
10 7 46 918 0 30 12 56 6 39 990 

8 5 0 1217 0 
TO 


This illustration shows.a Lean-to Greenhouse moat suit- 
able for amateurs. A very useful house at a small cost, 
answering in many cases as well as those costing several 
times the amount. 

SPECIVIOATION.—Is well made of thoroughly well- 
seasoned Yellow Deal. The lower part is enclosed with good 
tongued and grooved boarding; door at one end, fitted with 
good lock and key, and brass furniture; ventilators in roof 
according to size of house, with all necessary ironwork for 
opening same; lattice stage for plants; painted one coat 
good oil colour; glass 21-oz., packed. in boxes (no charge for 


packing). Is made in sections, and plainly marked before 
leaving our works, making them quite easy for erection. 
Length. Width. Height. To Eaves. Price. 

ft. ft. ft. in. ft. in. £ os. d. 

7 5 7 0 4 0 5 18 6 

8 5 7 0 4 0 6126 

§ 6 7 0 4 0 8 00 

10 7 7° 6 4 6 9 10 0 

12 8 8 0 5-0 12 @0 

15 9 8 6 5 0 1676 

20 10 9 0 5 6 21 10 O 

25 10 $ 0 6 6 26 %7 6 

30 12 9 O 5 6 34 8 0 


SPAN-ROOF CROWING OR FORCING HOUSE 


This is a cheap form 
of Growing House. It 
is. well-made in sec- 
tions, good tongued 
and grooved boards 
on base, flat lattice 
staging on each side 
of doorway, good lock 
and key for door, all 
necessary ironwork 
for Ventilators, with 
glass 21 oz. for glazing. The woodwork is painted one good 
coat, plainly marked for re-erection. 


Lgh. . Het gh. Wdh. Het. 
ft ft... ft: ince a. othe. Cae SA it-in: 26. as, 
7 6 70 §18 6 159 8 0 a § 0 
8 6 7°0 615 6 2 10 #9 0 5 6 
9°) (6837-0: STAT 23 10 #9 O0- 23 6 0 
1962239 976529 S76 50 10 90 5512 6 
12 #& 80 1246 
RDEN LIGHTS 


These lights are well made of 
good well-seasoned timber. The 
Stiles are 2in. by 2in., mortised 
and pinned to tenoned rails and 
fitted with 2-in. sash bars. 
Painted and glasssecured with 
superior oil putty and nailed. 

Strongly constructed. 


Atiles,2x2in. Sash bar, 2x l}in. Bottom plates, 
4x l}in. and 3x ltin. : 
UNGLAZED. GLAZED. 
ce glass and painted. 
4x3ft. -t 4. =B/= each. 4x 8tt. Q/- each. 
5 x 3ft, 6in y (or) 5x3ft.6in. 1. 14= <,, 
6x4 FA 6x4ft. .: .. 16/6 4, 


03S SS OS ES SS OS OS S38 8 SS 8 0S SR 


’PHONE : 
(Dept. G.I.), 


Published by Benn Broruers Lrp,, at their Offices, 8, Bouverie Street. London, E.0. 4 (retéphoie: City 9852), and Printed - by THE (CHANCERY LANE PRINTING Works, L 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 4. $ 


SYDENHAM 1268. 
EOREBST HiLyE, S.Fi. 25 


GA RDRNING 1LLUSTRA TED” 


‘URRELL’S FOR EVERYTHING. 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS, GREENHOUSES, and | RUSTIC 


Pore MOTOR aeneeielon No. 6m_ 


Best Materials and idcchusaiaare: ime complete sections 
bolts supplied. 
SPECIFICATION. OF HOUSE: 

SripEs, Enps, WALLS, etc. —Framing 3 in. by 2in., and 2in. 
by 2in., covered #in. tongued, grooved and beaded 
matching. 

Roormacs hens 3in. by 2in., covered T.G.B. Matching, 
and good quality bitumen felt. 

Winpows—As per illustration, almost the length of one 
side, fixed and glazed 21 oz. glass. 

Doors—Double-framed and ledged, hung on strong garnets, 
complete lock and key, and tower bolts. 

Woop PRESERVATIVE—Outside treated with special 
“‘stop-rot.” 

Gunenst—Fioles are bored and bolts supplied for erection 
on arrival. Made in the following sizes— 


Height Height 
Length. Width. te ser a to Ridge. —— Prices. 
ft. ft. ft. in. d. 


600 in stock ready for immediate dispateh. Made in com- 
plete sections, constructed of strong framing, covered, planed, 


tongued, and grooved boards. Up and down sliding shutter 
as shown, hen exit at side. - - 
gs. d. 
5ft.xSft.x4ft. .. 116 ® .. Floor 7/6 oxtra. 
6ft.x4ft.x4ft. .. 116 8 ee Floor 9/- extra. 
7ftt.x5ft.x4ft. Gin. 218 -- Floor 14/- extra. 
8 ft. x 6 ft. x 5 ft. - &£ 60 .. Floor 18/6 extra. 


SPAN ROOF SHED No. 27 
Complete with Floor. 


SPECIFICATION OF HOUSE: 

Srpzs, Enps, WALLS, etc.— 
Framing 2 in., covered § in. 
tongued, grooved, and beaded 
matching. 

LUT Doors—Single cleated, fitted 

lock, etc. 

© WINDoW—Fixed 21 oz. glass. 

Reering sFeatued of purlins, covered matching and good 
quality bitumen felt. 

FLooR—Strong joista and ¥ in. boards. 

GENERAL—Holes bored in sections, bolts suipiied. for 
erection on arrival, 


Length. Width. -Height. Hgt. to Eaves, 

ft. in. ft. in. ft. in, ft. in, £ a. 4. 
5 0 3 6 6 6 4 9 3 18 @ 
6 0 4 6 790 5 60 4 50 
| oe!) 6 0 7 4 5 0 5 10 0 
8 0 6 0 7 6 6 0. 6 26 
10 0 7 0 8 6 6 06 9 5 0 
12 0 8 0 8 0 6 0 12 5 06 
GARDEN FLOWER <i 

BOXES ws 


Very useful for plants, shrubs, etc. 
Stronglymade. Treated inside and 
out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. 
Inside measurements given. 


12in. square 4/9 each. | 
15 in. square 


18 in. square 
2lin. square 8/ " 
24 in. ‘aquare 10/6 each. . 


HEAVY MAKE RUSTIC 
ARCHES 


4ft. path, 15 in. deep, 5/9 each. 
4 ft. 6in. path, 15 in. deep, 8/9 ea. 
5 ft. path, 16 in. deep, 11/6 each. 


COMPARE OUR SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES WITH OTHER MAKERS. 


Write for Bargain List. 


A. TURRELEI & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 75 YEARS. 
@ Minutes Forest Hill Station, Southern vale 


: 21-oz. glass and all ries kina two coats. 


- for your frames made from lbin- boards, 


SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG 


Please mention this paper. 


December 26, 81925, 


=o < 


GARDEN BARROWS 


Strong Oak -or Ash Frame, 
planed Elm body. Size, 2 ft. 

in. at top, 2 ft. wide, 1 ft. 
2 in, deep. _ Reliable 18-in. 
wood wheel, }-in. iron tyre. 
250 to clear at 23/6 each. eter 
Extra heavy make, large size, a 
Btable or Garden Barrows, 60 only: co ei at aye eac he 


CHAMPION 
MOTOR- 
HOUSE 
“Priced include 
- back. 
Length. gees £ a 
7 ft. 3°15 
8 ft. ott 44 
If roof hung at back, $76 extra. en 
RUSTIC 
- ROSE 
. PILLAR 
Sraturel stata: 
49 
With bark off 
stained and we C 
verbabety i al 
Fedor ; 


* 


HEXAGON PIGEON’ ¢ 
COTE <3 
Very ornamental in gardens. Well made 
from good materials, stained and var- 
nished. Complete with rusticated pole. 
5only toclearat - 


£2 17 6 each i 


No. 1. Special offer 5, 000 superior make roun 
top Rustic Arches, made in two sectiona to. bol 
together at top, bottoms of posts tarred. 8 ft. 
- high, 3ft. 6m. path, 15in. deep, 10/6. 8 ft. high, 
4 tt ‘path, 15 in. deep, 13/6, 8 ft. high, gee 
pathy 16 in. deep, IEG. oft. gh & = 

in. deep, ea . Sin. path, — 
~ 86/6.. 8 ft. high, 6 ft. sean S36. 


GARDEN FRAMES 


Made of best l-inch 
tongued and grooved 
boards; have neces- 
Sary parting piedes — 
and + runners for — 

whieh ‘are 


iron 
handle, glazed with 


12 x6 ft.. 3 lights. 


OXS8 (6 f 7 y A 
6.x: 2s 3s Se eS A BS +4 sn EOD 
Bae en: . 7 G6) 2x6ft...5 - oF 
Sx 6ft...2 ,, $16 G@,24x6t,.6 ,, ae 


DO NOT PAY HIGH PRICES 


We can supply t 
the following low prices. Frames made of 1}in. tongued | 
and grooved best quality ee complete as above. 


& 
4x3... .. 1 10 3 eae 3 lights . 5 ri 
6 x 42 eae a whe 
6x4 2lights.. 3 14 8 wie. ise 
8x6 ” 47 lie 8 nateod 


SEED FRAMES, 


These Frames are very use! 
preserving seeds and bulbs 
frost; are made of tongu 
grooved boards and very warm, — 

The light is hung at back, and can be opened to differen 
positions. Glazed 21 oz. glass. “Two coats paint, . 
$ft. long, 2 ft. wide, 150 to clear, 13/6 each® _ 


~ 
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